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WHERE  DOES  OUR  STRENGTH  LIE? 


It  would  not  be  easy  to  name  a  more  glorious 
or  a  more  momentous  work  than  that  to  which 
the  Catholic  Church  in  England  seems  to  be 
summoned  by  Divine  Providence  at  the  pre- 
sent juncture.  Upon  the  shoulders  of  those 
English  Catholics  who,  either  by  office,  abili- 
ties, or  circumstances,  are  enabled  to  exercise 
any  powerful  influence  in  their  generation,  is 
laid  a  responsibility  sufficient  at  once  to  in- 
spire and  to  appal  the  most  backward  and  the 
most  courageous  mind.  We  are  called  to 
accomplish  that  which  to  mere  human  means 
would  be  an  impossibility,  and  which,  even 
when  supported  by  the  special  blessing  of 
Heaven,  is  perhaps  as  difficult  a  task  to  fulfil 
as  any  which  can  be  conceived  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  human  affairs. 

What  that  work  is  will  be  evident  from  the 
most  cursory  glance  at  our  present  position  in 
this  country.  For  300  years  the  Church  has 
been  abyword  among  the  English  people.  From 
that  hour  when,  for  the  sins  of  her  children, 
she  lost  her  power  in  the  nation,  and  was  vi- 
sited by  one  of  those  bitter  chastisements  with 
Avhich  from  time  to  time  it  pleases  the  great 
Head  of  the  Church  to  purify  her  from  the 
stains  which  she  contracts  from  her  contact 
with  the  powers  and  the  riches  of  the  world, 
she  has  never  known  peace  from  without,  or 
has  even  been  endured,  except  with  the  most 
angry  reluctance,  by  the  vast  majority  of 
Englishmen.  The  gaol,  the  rack,  the  gibbet, 
have  made  fearful  havoc  among  her  faithful 
priests ;  her  sons  have  been  banished,  have 
endured  confiscation,  have  been  stripped  of 
all  the  rights  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  and 
have  been  forced  to  seek  in  foreign  lands  the 
education  for  their  clergy  and  their  children. 
It  is  within  the  memory  of  those  now  living, 
that  a  man  would  as  soon  have  thought  of 
publicly  and  needlessly  avowing  himself  a 
Catholic  as  of  proclaiming  himself  a  common 
felon ;  and  when  it  was  almost  at  the  peril  of 
their  lives  that  Catholics  heard  Mass  and  fre- 
quented the  sacraments.  Never  was  there  a 
persecution  known,  short  of  absolute  exter- 
mination, which  exercised  so  frightful  a  power; 
and  there  is  no  other  country  in  Europe  where 
the  name  of  Catholic  has  been  held  in  such 
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long-continued  and  such  deep  abhorrence  as 
in  this  island,  that  was  once  the  island  of 
Saints. 

But  now  all  is  changing  or  changed ;  and 
if  the  great  body  of  the  nation  still  regards 
us  with  fear  or  with  aversion,  at  least  we  are 
free  to  follow  our  duties  as  we  will.  If  the 
world  shews  us  little  favour,  at  least  it  grants 
us  liberty  to  obey  the  dictates  of  our  own 
consciences.  The  state  interferes  not  with 
our  affairs  ;  it  puts  no  bar  to  our  progress ; 
it  will  suffer  us  to  assume  the  very  highest 
place  in  the  national  mind,  if  we  can  claim  it 
as  our  due,  and  to  convert  the  millions  of  the 
poor  and  miserable  who  are  now  destitute  of 
all  religion,  and  are  calling  to  some  one  to 
come  and  save  them. 

What,  then,  is  our  duty,  and  what  are  our 
resources?  What  are  we  within,  and  what 
is  there  round  about  us?  In  a  word,  we  are 
precisely  in  that  very  condition  which  might 
naturally  have  been  expected  to  result  from 
the  persecutions  we  have  endured.  Our  actual 
numbers  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  ;  but  it  may 
safely  be  said,  that  we  are  more  than  one  mil- 
lion, and  less  than  two.  But  of  what  class, 
and  in  what  intellectual,  spiritual,  and  pecu- 
niary condition,  is  all  this  vast  body  ?  The 
Protestant  world  believes  us  abounding  in 
riches  and  worldly  wisdom,  united  in  action 
by  the  most  rigid  discipline  and  the  most 
ready  obedience,  armed  at  all  points  for  con- 
troversy with  heretics,  and  prepared  to  meet 
and  grapple  with  the  learning,  the  acuteness, 
and  the  philosophy  of  the  age.  Yet,  in  fact, 
there  never  was  a  notion  more  ludicrously 
false,  than  this  popular  idea  of  the  resources 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  England.  We 
are  almost  destitute  of  every  one  of  those 
means  by  which  we  are  vulgarly  supposed 
to  propagate  our  faith,  and  to  maintain  our 
existence  among  men.  It  is  scarcely  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  we  have  literally  no 
resources  but  spiritual  ones,  that  the  grace 
of  God  is  our  only  power,  and  that  while  we 
are  supposed  to  surpass  every  other  body 
upon  earth  in  a  crafty  and  vigorous  use  of  all 
worldly  appliances,  we  are  really  in  possession 
of  none,  and  depend  solely  upon  that  purely 
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moral  influence  which  results  from  pure  in- 
tentions, and  the  sanctity  of  our  lives  and 
doctrines. 

For  instance,  what  are  our  pecuniary  means, 
and  to  what  classes  of  society  do  we  for  the 
most  part  belong  ?  We  are  in  all  probability 
the  very  poorest  body  of  men  in  the  kingdom, 
in  proportion  to  our  numbers.  We  have  a 
few  members  of  the  nobility  and  wealthy 
gentrj'  in  our  ranks — some  of  these,  unhappily, 
being  Catholics  in  name  more  than  in  reality; 
of  the  mercantile  and  professional  class,  which 
forms  the  gigantic  strength  of  Protestant  Eng- 
land, we  have  a  still  smaller  proportion  than 
of  the  aristocracy  ;  of  the  farming  and  shop- 
keeping  class,  again,  we  possess  but  a  few, 
and  those  chiefly  of  the  least  influential  and 
least  prosperous;  while  we  count  our  poor 
by  thousands,  and  our  extreme  poor  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  In  truth,  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  British  Catholics  are  but  a 
step  removed  from  pauperism. 

To  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  Christian  Church 
to  this  immense  multitude  of  souls,  our  pre- 
sent resources  are  so  inadequate,  that  it  is  ter- 
rible to  contemplate  them.  We  have,  first, 
less  than  800  clergy  of  all  kinds,  to  conduct 
the  education  and  to  minister  to  the  spiritual 
wants  of  between  one  and  two  millions  of 
people.  Nor  is  this  little  band  equally  di- 
vided, according  to  the  numerical  proportion 
of  each  town,  city,  and  village.  On  the  con- 
trary, very  many  of  our  clergy  are  necessarily 
employed  in  the  care  of  flocks  of  a  few  scores 
or  hundreds  of  Catholics;  while  others  are 
surrounded  by  congregations  for  whom  they 
have  no  more  power  to  do  all  that  a  Catholic 
priest  ought  to  do,  than  they  have  to  be  in 
fifty  places  at  the  same  moment.  Take  the 
state  of  Loudon,  for  example.  It  has  been 
shewn  by  recent  returns,  that  not  more  than 
one  Catholic  out  of  every  four,  who  ought  to 
hear  Mass  on  Sundays,  actually  does  so,  even 
allowing  for  the  hindrances  of  sickness,  in- 
fancy, and  old  age.  It  is  also  shewn,  that  if 
every  church  and  chapel  were  filled  to  over- 
flowing  on  a  Sunday  at  each  Mass  which  the 
present  number  of  clergy  can  possibly  say, 
there  is  literally  not  physical  space  for  one- 
half  of  the  Catholics  who  might  and  ought  to 
be  present.  There  are  also  30,000  poor  Ca- 
tholic children  in  London  destitute  of  all  edu- 
cation. What  is  the  ignorance,  the  misery, 
and  the  sin  which  result  from  such  a  state  of 
things,  we  need  not  add  a  word  to  prove.  It 
is  enough  to  state  the  fact,  and  to  say  that, 
though  other  parts  of  the  country  may  be  in 
better  circumstances  than  the  metropolis,  yet 
on  the  whole  the  state  of  London  is  a  toler- 
ably fair  picture  of  our  position  and  our  re- 
sources in  all  things. 

When  we  look  from  within  to  the  state  of 
affiairs  without,  a  strange  and  awful,  yet  hope- 
ful scene  awaits  our  eye.    One  of  the  greatest 


nations  of  the  world  is  passing  through  a  pe- 
riod of  transition,  in  which  an  opportunity  is 
given  to  the  Church  to  come  forward  and 
make  that  nation  her  own,  such  as  she  has 
never  known  since  the  day  when  her  suflfer- 
ings  began.  The  whole  realm  of  English 
thought  is  in  confusion,  and  shaken  to  its 
foundations.  While  the  political  government 
of  the  empire  has  weathered  the  storm  that 
has  wrecked  almost  every  kingdom  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  wonderful  to  say,  there 
never  was  a  day  when  Englishmen  seemed 
less  under  the  influence  of  any  one  dominant 
idea,  or  class  of  ideas,  or  prejudices,  or  of  be- 
lief of  any  kind.  A  universal  scepticism  is 
spreading  through  all  ranks  and  classes,  ac- 
companied by  a  yearning  for  truth  of  some 
kind  or  other,  and  with  a  readiness  to  accept 
any  thing  which  shall  appear  to  solve  the 
great  problems  of  humanity,  without  violat- 
ing, as  Protestantism  does,  the  elementary  laws 
of  reason  and  morality.  Hitherto,  indeed,  our 
age  has  advanced  no  further  than  to  a  mingled 
eclecticism  and  latitudinarianism.  Art,  litera- 
ture, philosophy,  political  and  moral  science, 
alike  acknowledge  no  dominant  principles,  no 
earnest  faith,  no  definite  aim ;  men  only  aim 
at  doing  something^  and  hope  that,  as  they 
mean  well,  they  will  succeed  and  prosper ;  and 
that,  from  the  present  agitations  and  uncer- 
tainties, some  great  and  glorious  system  will 
result,  which  shall  bring  into  one  blissful  har- 
mony both  Christianity  and  philosophy,  poli- 
tics and  ethics,  liberty  and -order,  the  will  of 
God  and  the  freedom  of  man. 

What  a  sight  is  this  for  the  enlightened 
Catholic  mind!  How  thrilling  is  that  voice 
which  comes  forth  and  strikes  upon  his  ear 
from  amidst  this  wilderness  of  uncertainties 
that  lies  spread  around  him  !  How  anxiously 
does  it  make  us  turn  back  and  investigate  our 
means  both  for  doing  our  duty  to  our  fellow- 
Catholics,  and  for  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  thus  placed  before  us  by  the 
course  of  human  aflairs !  It  is  impossible  to 
reflect  seriously  upon  what  we  see,  without 
experiencing  the  most  lively  desire  to  put 
forth  our  strength  to  the  uttermost;  and,  as 
we  have  already  advanced  so  far,  not  to  rest 
until  there  is  not  a  single  British  Catholic  who 
is  left  in  his  present  state  of  ignorance  and 
destitution,  and  until  we  are,  as  a  body,  pre- 
pared to  take  our  place  among  our  country- 
men, and  to  subdue  that  spirit  of  the  age 
which  now  rules  uncontrolled  over  an  unwill- 
ingly enslaved  generation. 

Can  we,  however,  as  honest  men,  assert  or 
believe  that,  as  our  aflairs  now  stand,  we  are 
in  a  fair  way  for  attaining  this  happy  end,  and 
for  overcoming  all  the  obstacles  that  obstruct 
our  path  ?  Is  there  any  man  so  blinded  by 
the  fear  of  change  as  to  allege  that  we  are 
really  progressing  towards  the  Christianising 
of  our  own  immense  population,  and  towards 
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a  victorious  struggle  with  the  learning,  ac- 
complishments, heresies,  and  infidelities  of  the 
time  ?  There  is  neither  wisdom  nor  prudence 
in  hiding  from  our  own  eyes  the  fact,  that, 
from  some  cause  or  other,  we  are  standing 
still,  while  our  difficulties  accumulate  rather 
than  diminish,  and  our  past  experience  serves 
rather  in  the  way  of  warning  than  of  encou- 
ragement. With  all  that  has  been  done  dur- 
ing the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  there  is  as 
yet  scarcely  any  visible  impression  made  upon 
the  dense  mass  of  ignorance  and  destitution 
which  is  eating  into  the  heart  of  our  own 
body;  and  we  have  taken  no  efficient  steps 
for  convincing  the  world  about  us  that  we 
alone  possess  the  talisman  which  can  evoke 
order  and  happiness  from  amidst  the  dark 
chaos  of  conflicting  elements  which  rage  un- 
illumined  by  the  light  which  shines  from  on 
high.  All  around  us  is  falling,  and  we  are 
not  yet  prepared  to  build  aught  in  its  place. 
Protestantism  is  yielding  before  the  blows  of 
infidelity,  and  we  have  not  yet  displayed  to 
our  fellow-countrymen  those  lineaments  of 
perfect  beauty  which  alone  can  satisfy  their 
eager  desires.  Our  pecuniary  difficulties  are 
scarcely  a  whit  diminished.  There  are  fewer 
new  Catholic  churches  building  now  than 
there  were  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  while 
our  population  has  steadily  increased.  The 
education  of  the  poor  is  yet  in  embryo,  and 
they  who  have  looked  closest  into  its  prospects 
are  all  but  disheartened  at  the  task  before 
them,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  means  which 
are  at  their  disposal  for  introducing  a  better 
state  of  things. 

Yet  we  have  zeal,  energy,  piety,  and  self- 
devotion.  The  character  of  our  clergy  is  un- 
impeachable, and  their  single-mindedness  and 
self-sacrifice  deserving  of  the  highest  praise. 
Our  churches  are  often  crowded  ;  the  spiritual 
retreats  given  by  the  religious  orders  are  wel- 
comed every  where  with  joy,  and  almost  en- 
thusiasm. But  still,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
that  we  have  not  yet  discerned  that  one  pecu- 
liar source  of  strength  by  which  we  may  hope 
to  win  a  real  victory  over  our  foes,  and  in 
which  we  may  employ,  without  fear  of  waste 
or  error,  the  resources  which  are  really  within 
our  reach.  One  person  may  lay  the  blame 
on  one  thing,  another  on  another.  Here  may 
be  noticed  a  striking  success,  and  there  a  still 
more  striking  miscalculation.  Every  man  may 
impute  some  fault  or  other  to  his  neighbour, 
and  lament  that  such  and  such  an  error  in 
judgment  has  defeated  such  and  such  admir- 
able intentions,  and  thrown  to  the  winds  such 
and  such  enormous  sums  of  money.  Still  the 
fact  remains  the  same,  and  we  are  where  we 
were  half  a  generation  ago;  and  in  such  a 
case,  to  stand  still  is  the  same  as  to  go  back- 
wards. 

Where  can  it  be,  then,  that  we  may  find 
our  true  and  never-failing  strength  ?     Surely 


there  must  be  some  one  means  for  conquering 
our  difficulties  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  emergencies  of  the  day,  and  which  therefore 
loudly  calls  for  the  employment  of  all  our 
efibrts.  For  this  is  ever  the  rule  in  all  human 
affairs,  whether  secular  or  spiritual,  that  as 
each  epoch  in  man's  history  has  its  own  spe- 
cial evils,  so  does  it  in  itself  supply  the  special 
instrumentality  by  which  those  evils  may  be 
cured.  There  is  nothing  on  earth  which 
may  not  be  turned  to  the  holiest  of  purposes, 
and  made  the  instrument  of  irresistible  power, 
if  its  hidden  virtue  be  but  discerned,  and  its 
energies  directed  towards  their  own  natural 
ends.  For  us,  therefore,  there  must  be  some 
mighty  weapon  which  we  have  but  to  grasp, 
and  to  wield  with  vigour  and  with  skill,  and 
all  must  fall  before  our  advance. 

Such  an  instrument  of  success  must  be 
sought  in  the  peculiarities  of  our  present 
state,  both  in  our  own  body  and  in  the  great 
political  and  social  features  of  the  age  in 
which  our  lot  is  cast.  And  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  asserting  that  this  resistless  instru- 
ment of  power  is  to  be  found  in  the  poor. 
Poverty  is  the  great  fact  of  our  day.  It  is  a 
greater  fact  than  our  civilisation,  our  luxury, 
our  political  liberty,  our  philanthropy,  and 
than  the  gigantic  fortunes  which  are  possessed 
by  many  among  the  wealthy.  For  rapidly  as 
all  these  elements  in  the  social  fabric  are  on 
the  increase,  poverty  outstrips  them  all,  and 
verges  nearer  and  nearer  upon  the  deep  abyss 
of  pauperism.  "  The  poor  you  have  always 
with  you,"  said  our  Blessed  Lord  1800  years 
ago  ;  and  truly  is  that  prophecy  fulfilled  with 
a  terrible  significance  in  this  our  time.  In 
what  way  they  who  have  at  their  command 
none  but  secular  influences  can  stem  this  over- 
whelming torrent,  we  are  not  now  concerned 
to  inquire.  Whether  poverty  can  be  held 
back  from  sinking  into  pauperism  by  any 
devices  which  the  world  can  employ,  may, 
indeed,  well  be  doubted.  With  the  feasibility 
of  any  such  schemes  we,  however,  have  now 
nothing  to  do.  It  is  for  us  to  ask,  whether 
the  poor,  who  are  preying  upon  the  inmost 
heart  of  the  secular  social  frame,  may  not 
become  in  the  Catholic  Church  a  fountain  of 
fresh  vitality,  and  the  source  of  a  strength 
such  as  we  have  not  known  for  centuries  and 
centuries  past. 

And  we  do  not  fear  to  say,  that  could  we 
but  throw  ourselves  with  full  faith  and  prac- 
tical wisdom  upon  the  Catholic  poor  of  this 
country,  and  develope  the  resources  which  lie 
concealed  in  that  mighty  heart,  we  should 
behold  our  difficulties  vanish  as  the  dews  be- 
fore the  rising  sun,  and  should  assume  a  place 
in  our  country  which  by  no  other  possible 
means  can  we  attain.  Hitherto  we  have  looked 
too  much  to  the  great,  the  rich,  the  noble,  the 
influential ;  or  rather  let  us  say,  we  have  looked 
too  long,  for  the  day  was  when  the  very  e%- 
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istence  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  England 
seemed  to  depend  upon  the  fostering  care  of 
the  few  men  of  rank  and  wealth  who  remained 
faithful  to  the  creed  of  their  fathers.  But  now 
all  this  is  past  away.  The  good  work  must 
be  carried  on  bj*  other  hands.  The  rich  and 
noble  can  no  longer  be  nursing  fathers  to  the 
Church.  With  all  that  is  done  by  some  few 
among  them,  they  are  powerless  to  extricate  us 
from  our  troubles ;  their  day  of  distinction  is 
past;  they  must  take  their  place  as  units  in 
the  vast  crowds  of  the  entire  Catholic  people, 
and  claim  no  more  consideration  from  men 
than  they  receive  from  the  hands  of  Almighty 
God  himself.  The  poor  are  the  only  resource 
that  remains  to  us  untried. 

To  educate  them  both  in  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral knowledge;  to  employ  them  in  every 
work  to  which  they  may  be  equal ;  to  invite 
them  by  every  sweet  attraction  to  linger  and 
dwell  in  the  house  of  God,  and  before  his 
adorable  presence  upon  our  altars  ;  to  cherish 
in  them  a  spirit  of  activity,  intelligence,  union, 
and  almsgiving;  to  look  to  them^r*^,  and  to 
the  rich  second;  to  account  their  favour,  their 
love,  their  gratitude,  a  greater  honour  and  pri- 
vilege than  all  the  applause  which  the  great 
men  of  this  world  may  shower  upon  us ;  to 
raise  them  to  an  entire  and  open  equality  with 
the  wealthy  in  all  spiritual  things ;  thus,  and 
thus  only,  may  we  hope  to  see  the  day  when 
the  Catholic  Church  in  England  shall  be,  both 
to  her  children  and  towards  a  separatist  and 
unbelieving  age,  all  that  her  Master  in  heaven 
commands  her  to  become,  and  all  that  her 
faithful  sons  desire  and  pray  to  see  her. 

From  whatever  point  of  view,  indeed,  we 
contemplate  the  question,  we  perceive  the 
most  urgent  reasons  for  a  development  of  the 
sources  of  strength  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  poor.  Take,  in  the  first  place,  the  pecu- 
niary aspect  of  the  present  time.  What  have 
the  rich  and  middle  classes  done  for  the 
Church  in  this  kingdom  ?  We  do  not  mean 
to  ask  whether  or  not  they  have  failed  in  their 
duties,  and  not  done  their  uttermost ;  but  we 
say,  what  is  the  actual  result  of  their  libe- 
rality? Granting  that  they  have  done  all 
that  is  possible  to  them,  have  they  succeeded 
in  placing  us  in  that  position  which  we  desire 
to  assume  ?  It  were  absurd  even  to  attempt 
to  shew  that  the  very  reverse  is  the  fact.  So 
plain  and  undeniable  are  our  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties, that  it  would  be  child's  play  to  waste 
words  in  proving  what  every  man  who  can 
see  below  the  surface  knows  only  too  sadly 
and  too  well.  But  let  the  poor  be  tried,  and 
mark  then  whether  we  shall  encounter  an 
equally  signal  failure.  Let  those  who  know 
the  poor  best  bring  forward  their  testimony  as 
to  the  sums  of  money  which  arc  constantly 
supplied  from  their  scanty  means,  whenever 
they  are  fairly  appealed  to,  and  are  treated  on 
the  same  terms  as  their  richer  fellow-Chris- 


tians.  Where  is  the  mission  consisting  of 
none  but  the  poor  which  presents  the  shame- 
ful picture  which  is  displayed  by  too  many  of 
those  where  wealth  comparatively  abounds  ? 
Wliere  are  the  clergy  who  are  the  least  in 
difficulties,  but  amidst  those  abodes  of  poverty 
and  misery  where  the  hard-working  Irish  la- 
bourers are  to  be  found  in  thousands,  and 
where  no  ideas  of  pleasing  and  pampering  the 
wealthy  and  the  noble  have  ever  found  a  footing? 
Whence  come  the  largest  collections,  compared 
to  the  means  of  a  congregation,  but  from  the 
poorest  districts,  provided  only  the  poor  are 
placed  on  that  equality  which  they  have  an 
indefeasible  right  to  claim  with  the  most  ex- 
alted of  the  earth  in  all  that  concerns  the  im- 
mortal soul?  We  would  that  it  could  be 
made  known  to  the  public  what  sums  have 
been  recently  given  to  Pius  the  Ninth  in  his 
necessities  by  rich  and  by  poor  congregations ; 
for  we  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  dis- 
proportion between  the  gifts  of  the  rich  and 
the  poor  is  in  many  cases  literally  amazing. 
With  some  few  individual  exceptions,  the  con- 
trast between  the  niggardliness  of  the  higher 
and  middle  classes  of  Catholics  and  the  boun- 
tiful readiness  of  the  children  of  toil  and 
penury  has  been  such  as  to  astonish  even 
those  who  know  best  how  far  more  brightly 
does  the  grace  of  Christian  almsgiving  shine 
in  the  poor  man  than  in  the  rich.  Let  the 
poor  only  he  fairly  tried.  Let  them  feel  and 
see  that  the  Church  is  pre-eminently  the 
Church  of  the  poor.  Let  them  trace  in  us 
no  signs  of  a  spirit  of  worldliness  and  depend- 
ence on  secular  maxims,  and  see  that  we  are 
throwing  ourselves  with  our  whole  heart  upon 
them^  as  our  natural,  never-failing  support;  and 
so  surely  as  our  coffers  are  now  drained  to 
the  very  bottom,  shall  we  find  new  streams 
of  wealth  pouring  forth  from  those  quarters 
which  hitherto  in  our  foolishness  we  have 
accounted  dry  and  barren  ;  and  if  we  fail  of 
attaining  the  treasures  of  other  times  (as  most 
assuredly  we  shall  fail),  we  shall  at  least  have 
enough  for  all  the  real  spiritual  necessities  of 
our  age  and  people. 

Again,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  an  especial  blessing  from  Al- 
mighty God  upon  every  effort  designed  to 
make  the  Church  emphatically  the  Church  of 
the  poor  man.  Desirable  and  necessary  as  it 
may  be  at  times  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  great 
and  the  noble  in  working  out  the  purposes 
we  have  to  accomplish,  still  we  cannot  delude 
ourselves  into  the  supposition  that  a  more 
than  ordinary  measure  of  Divine  favour  can 
be  looked  for  in  connexion  with  any  such 
plans  or  instrumentality.  If  we  would  aim 
at  those  ends  which  more  than  all  others  are 
characteristic  of  the  faith  of  a  Christian,  we 
must  make  it  ouv  first  object  to  succour,  sus- 
tain, and  guide  the  poor  man.  Tiie  Gospel  is 
not  pre-eminently  the  religion  of  the  wealthy 
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or  the  titled ;  it  is  not  pre-eminently  the  reli- 
gion of  the  cultivated,  the  learned,  the  ima- 
ginative, and  the  wise  ;  and  therefore,  however 
circumstances  may  force  us  to  look  to  these 
mere  earthly  resources  for  aid,  so  far  we  are 
departing  from  our  highest  calling,  and  em- 
ploying means  which  are  of  only  a  secondary 
value  in  the  economy  of  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind. If  we  would  behold  the  glories  of  other 
days  revived  in  our  own,  and  see  the  Spirit  of 
God  poured  forth  in  those  ocean-streams  with 
which  it  accompanied  the  preaching  of  St. 
Peter,  of  St.  Paul,  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  in 
the  east,  or  of  St.  Boniface  in  our  own  western 
world,  we  must  more  fully  adopt  the  system 
upon  which  those  holy  men  depended  alone, 
and  which  called  down  such  an  extraordinary 
measure  of  the  Divine  blessing  upon  their 
labours.  If  we  would  have  our  prayers  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Church  in  England,  and 
for  the  conversion  of  unbelievers,  answered 
according  to  our  desires,  we  must  seek  for 
the  great  gifts  for  which  we  pray,  not  alone 
by  the  display  of  splendour,  not  alone  by  the 
cultivation  of  the  intellect,  not  alone  by  pru- 
dence and  skill  in  the  management  of  our 
affairs,  not  alone  by  calling  upon  those  who 
live  in  high  stations  and  upon  those  who  re- 
joice in  this  life's  comforts  to  aid  us,  but, 
without  neglecting  these  secondary  means,  by 
casting  ourselves  with  undoubting  faith  upon 
the  destitute  myriads  who  are  thronging  our 
lanes  and  alleys,  and  with  a  cry  which  reaches 
the  ears  of  the  God  of  armies,  are  calling  upon 
us  to  help  them. 

Still  further,  it  is  by  making  the  instruction 
and  edification  of  the  poor  our  first  and  most 
distinguishing  object  that  we  can  alone  shew 
to  the  Protestant  and  infidel  world  where  the 
true  Church  of  Christ  is  to  be  found.  How 
the  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  great 
multitude  of  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen, 
is  naturally  a  question  of  the  deepest  and  most 
practical  interest.  How  can  we  open  their 
eyes  to  the  truth?  is  a  query  which  must 
have  again  and  again  occurred  to  us  all.  And 
we  may  safely  add,  that  every  intelligent  per- 
son who  has  put  the  question  to  himself,  has 
been  painfully  conscious  of  the  difficulty  of 
finding  a  satisfactory  reply.  How  is  that 
solid  mass  of  Protestant  prejudice  to  be  shat- 
tered and  broken  up  ?  How  is  the  whole 
body  of  proof  which  establishes  our  claims  to 
be  presented  to  the  understanding  of  the  in- 
numerable crowds  of  people  of  the  middle  and 
lower  ranks  to  whom  lengthened  investiga- 
tions and  profound  thought  are  impossible  ? 
Where  is  the  compendious  argument,  adapted 
alike  to  the  wisdom  and  the  ignorance  of  the 
age,  which  may  suffice  to  bring  the  generality 
of  mankind  to  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
truth?  These,  and  such-like  questions,  are 
perpetually  arising  in  the  reflections  of  every 


reasonable  man,  who  would  adapt  his  means 
to  his  ends,  and  look  well  to  his  weapons  be- 
fore he  enters  into  the  fight. 

That  the  course  of  study  by  which  well- 
educated  persons  are  brought  to  embrace  the 
Catholic  religion  is  out  of  the  question  with 
the  mass  of  men  and  women,  needs  no  proof. 
It  were  preposterous  to  expect  to  convert 
England  by  the  same  line  of  arguments  which 
caused  the  Oxford  movement  to  issue  in  sub- 
mission to  Rome  in  so  many  recent  and  re- 
markable instances.  Reasonings  of  this  kind 
are  well  enough  adapted  to  the  scholar,  the 
divine,  the  man  of  leisure,  of  reflection,  and 
of  subtle  logical  powers.  But  we  might  as 
well  expect  to  move  the  great  globe  itself  with 
the  force  of  a  single  arm,  as  to  convert  a  whole 
population,  or  any  large  number  of  persons 
of  the  common  class  of  thought,  by  Oxford 
tracts,  or  essays  on  development,  or  articles 
in  reviews  and  controversial  treatises.  We 
must  find  a  light,  which  may  be  set  up  upon 
a  hill,  and  never  be  hid,  which  shall  blaze  with 
so  celestial  a  brilliancy,  that  the  eyes  of  tens 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  may  be  enlight- 
ened. The  refinements  of  dialectics,  the  de- 
tails of  Church-history,  the  niceties  of  biblical 
criticism,  are  but  puffs  of  air,  when  the  rough, 
rude,  unthinking  soul  of  an  entire  people  is  to 
be  brought  to  bend  to  the  obedience  of  faith. 
If  we  would  convert  our  beloved  country,  and 
make  England  once  more  a  land  of  saints,  it 
must  be  by  some  method  more  eminently  apos- 
tolic and  primitive  in  its  character  than  any 
which  we  have  as  yet  called  into  operation. 

What  this  method  is,  may  be  learnt  from  a 
brief  sentence  from  Holy  Scripture:  "Jesus 
making  answer,  said  to  them.  Go  and  relate 
to  John  what  you  have  heard  and  seen.  The 
blind  see,  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed, 
the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  rise  again,  the  poor 
have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them."  Here, 
and  here  alone,  is  the  argument  for  the  con- 
version of  England.  We  cannot  at  our  will 
work  all  these  wonderful  prodigies  of  healing, 
or  raise  the  dead  to  life  ;  the  miraculous  gifts 
of  the  Church,  though  they  never  cease,  are 
yet  of  such  a  nature  that  they  cannot  be  em- 
ployed at  the  simple  will  of  any  preacher  of 
the  faith,  as  an  attestation  of  the  truth  of  his 
doctrines.  The  miracles  which  are  still  wrought 
from  time  to  time  among  us  can  only  be  re- 
ferred to  by  word  in  arguments  with  those 
who  do  not  believe.  They  must  be  investi- 
gated by  those  who  would  examine  into  their 
truth :  while,  in  general,  it  is  wholly  out  of 
the  power  of  the  mass  of  mankind  to  institute 
any  such  inquiry  into  their  reality  as  may  be 
sufficient  to  establish  the  truth  of  Catholicism 
on  such  proofs  alone.  There  remains  for  us 
only  that  other  proof  of  our  divine  mission, 
which  our  Blessed  Lord  pointed  out  to  the 
disciples  of  John,  when  they  would  fain  know 
whether  He  was  indeed  the  Christ,  the  Sa- 
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viour  of  the  world  ; — we  must  call  to  an  un- 
believing generation,  and  bid  them  see  that 
"  the  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them." 
It  is  the  only  popular  argument  within  our 
reach  ;  it  has  the  especial  sanction  of  the  ex- 
ample of  Jesus  Christ  himself;  and  it  is  an 
argument  which  will  carry  conviction  to  mul- 
titudes who  would  be  inaccessible  to  every 
other  proof  of  the  eternal  truth  of  our  reli- 
gion. 

Most  singularly,  indeed,  is  the  age  prepared 
to  accept  this  one  testimony  to  the  divine 
character  of  the  Catholic  Church.  No  Pro- 
testant sect  in  existence  ever  was,  or  ever  can 
be,  the  Church  of  the  poor.  From  the  goodly 
seats  of  the  Anglican  Establishment,  to  the 
crowded  benches  of  the  dissenting  conventicle, 
every  where  the  same  scene  is  beheld ;  and 
Protestantism  declares  itself  the  creed  of  the 
rich,  the  comfortable,  and  the  self-satisfied. 
Here  and  there  a  temporary  exception  is  to 
be  seen.  Habit,  circumstances,  or  the  utter 
absence  of  any  better  and  purer  creed,  will  at 
times  enlist  the  attention,  if  not  the  affections, 
of  the  poor  and  destitute,  in  behalf  of  some  one 
of  the  denominations  of  the  separatist  world. 
But  taken  altogether,  it  is  an  undeniable  fact, 
that  the  heart  of  the  poor  man  is  attracted  by 
Catholicism  alone.  Even  in  this  country 
itself,  where  the  rich  are  so  far  better  pro- 
vided for  in  our  churches  and  chapels  than 
the  poor,  the  contrast  between  the  Catholic 
Church  and  Protestant  sects  is  striking  and 
universal.  There  is  not  a  Protestant  place  of 
worship  upon  earth  which  presents  the  scene 
which  is  to  be  beheld  again  and  again  in  every 
large  town  and  city  in  Great  Britain.  No- 
where else  are  those  kneeling  crowds  to  be 
discerned,  who  bow  their  heads  and  beat  their 
breasts  in  penitential  yet  loving  sorrow  in 
every  Catholic  church  and  chapel  in  England 
— even  in  those  where  the  colder  and  more 
cared-for  rich  are  to  be  found  in  their  most 
ostentatious  splendour. 

And  while  Anglicanism  and  common  Pro- 
testantism thus  fail  to  attest  the  truth  of  their 
doctrines  by  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  poor, 
every  reflecting  and  piously  disposed  Protest- 
ant is  crying  out  against  the  evil,  and  devising 
schemes  for  its  remedy,  and  is  astonished  at 
the  failure  of  them  all,  and  is  preparing  him- 
self to  do  homage  to  that  life-giving  creed 
which  alone  has  power  to  charm  the  sorrow- 
ing soul  of  the  poor  man  to  joy,  and  to  bind 
him  to  herself  with  the  bonds  of  unselfish  af- 
fection. Could  we  but  once  so  put  forth  our 
strength  as  to  present  to  the  world  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  million  or  a  million  and  a  half  of 
Christians,  the  vast  majority  of  them  belong- 
ing to  the  extreme  poor,  yet  united  in  one 
loving  band,  and  distinguished  by  the  special 
honour  paid  to  its  poor,  and  by  their  signal 
piety,  intelligence,  and  good  conduct,  the 
work  of  the  conversion  of  England  would  be 


already  half  accomplished ;  and  the  voice  of 
the  whole  nation  must  be  constrained  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  in  such  a  glorious  work  the 
finger  of  God  was  manifest  indeed. 

Yes ;  we  may  rest  assured,  that  this  means, 
and  this  means  alone,  will  draw  down  that 
blessing  from  on  high  for  which  we  are  ever 
praying.  The  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the 
poor  is  that  one  note  of  the  Church  which  can 
be  beheld,  comprehended,  and  admitted  by  all 
mankind  alike.  This  is  God's  way  of  proving 
the  Divine  authority  which  He  has  given  to  his 
people  ;  it  was  the  token  by  which  our  beloved 
Lord  himself  delighted  to  be  known ;  it  was 
the  infallible  proof  by  which  He  assured  his 
forerunner  that  He  was  indeed  the  Messias, 
the  hope  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  If 
we  would  share  his  triumph,  we  must  tread 
in  his  steps ;  if  we  would  convert  England,  we 
must  attempt  it  by  the  same  methods  by  which 
He  first  established  his  Church;  if  we  would 
end,  as  He  did,  in  subduing  all  that  is  lofty, 
intellectual,  wealthy,  and  proud,  to  the  service 
of  his  Bride,  we  must,  like  Him,  direct  our 
energies  first  to  the  poor  and  lowly,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  poor  and  lowly  who  are  of  the 
household  of  the  faith. 

There  is,  further,  another  consideration  bear- 
ing upon  the  present  question,  which  ought 
to  weigh  with  great  force  upon  those  who  are 
disposed  to  take  a  more  secular  and  political 
view  of  the  circumstances  and  perils  of  our 
times.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  demo- 
cratic tendencies  of  the  age  are  now  develop- 
ing with  such  universality  and  force,  that  in 
the  end  the  democratic  principle,  under  what- 
ever guise,  must  ultimately  rule  in  the  civilised 
world.  Whether  monarchy  or  republicanism 
be  the  iiaine  which  the  governments  of  the 
West  shall  ultimately  assume,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  foresee  that  a  practical  political  equality 
of  all  ranks  and  persons  will  be  demanded  and 
be  obtained  by  their  respective  populations. 
The  progress  of  political  levelling  now  in  pro- 
cess can  never  be  retarded,  except  by  occasional 
temporary  reactions,  until  all  classes  of  adult 
men  are  equal  in  political  rights  and  privi- 
leges, and  until  the  entire  mass  of  the  people 
becomes  the  supreme  power  in  the  state. 
Whether  we  regret  or  whether  we  rejoice  in 
this  issue,  we  cannot  stay  its  advance ;  and 
our  true  and  only  wisdom  will  be,  so  to  con- 
trol the  workings  of  the  spirit  of  democracy, 
as  to  prevent  its  rushing  into  those  frightful 
excesses  of  Socialism  and  Communism,  which 
would  reduce  all  mankind  not  only  to  a  poli- 
tical but  to  a  social  level,  and,  by  insisting 
upon  a  rigid  personal  equalisation  of  all  men, 
would  degrade  the  whole  human  race  to  the 
condition  of  savages,  and  turn  every  man's 
hand  against  his  brother. 

How,  then,  can  we  hope  to  stay  this  down- 
ward course,  but  by  giving  to  the  extreme 
democratic  tendency  that  full  and  free  power 
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which  it  has  a  right  to  demand  in  spiritual 
things  ?  When  the  course  of  human  affairs 
has  implanted  in  the  breasts  of  millions  sucii 
a  sense  of  inherent  equality  of  all  men,  as  to 
impel  them  onwards  to  enforce  the  recognition 
of  this  equality  to  an  extent  which  must  issue 
in  their  own  degradation  and  ruin,  how  can 
we  dream  of  utterly  eradicating  such  feelings 
from  their  hearts,  or  of  any  other  method  of 
controlling  their  passions,  save  such  an  one  as 
may  turn  them  to  a  more  lawful  end,  and  give 
them  unlimited  scope  in  a  direction  which 
shall  lead  to  peace,  and  not  to  anarchy  and 
woe  ?  The  world  itself  cannot  do  this,  in- 
deed ;  the  human  heart  refuses  to  hear  the 
voice  of  the  charmer  when  he  utters  only  the 
voice  of  expediency,  or  philosophy,  or  ro- 
mantic sentiment;  iDut  before  the  charm  of 
that  potent  spell  which  lies  in  the  treasure  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  it  will  calm  its  fiercest 
fur}',  and  turn  away  its  strength  from  working 
its  own  inevitable  self-destruction. 

Why,  then,  do  we  forget  for  a  moment  that 
an  entire  and  universal  equality/  is  the  law  of 
the  Christian  Church?  Why  do  we  act,  in 
any  single  instance,  as  if  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  recognised  those  distinctions  between 
greatness  and  littleness,  riches  and  poverty, 
intellect  and  feebleness  of  mind,  which  must 
be  recognised  in  the  secular  social  system,  but 
which  it  is  the  frantic  desire  of  modern  de- 
mocracy to  disregard  and  overthrow?  In  the 
eyes  of  the  Church  of  God  the  prince  is  lite- 
rally levelled  to  the  rank  of  the  slave ;  her 
system  is  not  to  raise  any,  but  to  humble  all. 
The  poor  man  does  not  make  it  his  boast  and 
count  it  his  privilege  that  lie  can  rise  to  the 
elevation  of  the  rich  and  noble ;  the  rich  and 
noble  are  called  to  humble  themselves,  and 
come  down  to  the  level  of  the  poor  and  de- 
spised. W^e  know  but  of  one  Christian  dis- 
tinction, the  distinction  between  the  clergy  and 
laity ;  and  in  all  the  true  riches  of  the  Gospel 


this  distinction  confers  no  advantage.  That 
grace  by  which  the  soul  is  saved  is  granted  to 
all  alike;  from  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  to 
the  beggar  in  the  street,  every  man  is  in  a  state 
of  equality  in  the  sight  of  God ;  every  man 
must  seek  for  eternal  happiness  by  the  same 
means ;  every  man  has  the  same  access  to  the 
fountain  of  all  grace  and  life. 

Whensoever,  therefore,  the  Church  is  en- 
abled to  act  fearlessly  and  consistently  upon 
this,  the  essential  principle  of  her  existence,  she 
possesses  a  power  to  sway  the  wild  democratic 
movements  of  a  nation  which  none  but  she  can 
command.  She  satisfies  the  yearning  which  men 
feel  for  a  recognition  of  the  equality  of  all  men. 
She  supplies  this  eager  appetite  with  a  whole- 
some and  nourishing  food,  that  makes  the  sti- 
mulating poisons  of  anarchical  theories  to  pall 
upon  the  taste.  We  want  social  equality  no 
more  when  we  have  spiritual  equality  to  the 
full  extent  that  Christianity  permits  it.  We  are 
content  to  see  one  man  abounding  in  riches, 
and  faring  sumptuously,  while  we  toil  and 
weary  ourselves  to  acquire  a  bare  subsistence, 
because,  when  we  come  before  the  altar  of  God, 
all  these  distinctions  in  the  miserable  goods 
of  earth  are  banished,  and  together  we  appear 
as  Christians  before  Him  who  is  our  only  true 
Sovereign  for  ever.  Let  us  but  shew  to  the 
hard-labouring  throngs  who  by  their  utmost 
efforts  can  but  just  feed  and  clothe  them- 
selves and  their  children,  that  in  all  that  con- 
cerns the  soul  not  only  are  they  placed  on  a 
perfect  level  with  those  whom  the  infatuated 
world  is  worshipping,  but  that  they  are  our 
first  care,  the  object  of  our  most  anxious 
thoughts,  and  the  subject  of  our  most  thankful 
rejoicings ;  and  we  shall  find  them  armed 
against  the  snares  of  social  Utopias  and  the 
attacks  of  revolutionary  frenzy,  and  firm  in 
their  allegiance  to  God  and  in  their  obedience 
to  the  just  laws  of  man,  while  all  around  them 
are  tossed  to  and  fro  in  the  tempest. 


COUNT  STOLBERG. 


The  family  of  Stolberg  belonged  to  the  twelve 
noble  houses  of  Saxony  out  of  which,  prior  to 
the  conquest  of  that  country  by  Charlemagne, 
the  dukes  and  kings  in  time  of  war  were 
elected. 

Frederick  Leopold  Count  von  Stolberg  was 
born  on  the  7th  November,  1750,  at  Brom- 
stedt  in  Holstein,  a  little  town  six  leagues  from 
Hamburgh,  and  near  which  his  father  pos- 
sessed an  estate.  He  had  the  happiness  of 
receiving  from  his  parents,  who  were  members 
of  the  Lutheran  Church,  a  very  religious  edu- 
cation, and  he  gave  early  tokens  of  the  most 
tender  piety.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  had 
the  misfortune  of  losing  his  father,  but  he  and 
his  elder  brother  Christian  were  brought  up  at 


home  under  the  eye  of  their  excellent  mother. 
Both  brothers  soon  gave  promise  of  extraordi- 
nary talents,  and  made  such  proficiency  in  the 
Latin  language,  that  before  they  repaired  to 
the  University  they  had  already  read  a  great 
portion  of  the  Roman  classics.  In  the  year 
1772,  Frederick  Leopold  Stolberg  and  his 
brother,  accompanied  by  a  tutor,  proceeded 
to  Gottingen,  where  they  attended  lectures  on 
history  and  jurisprudence,  and  prosecuted  with 
great  ardour  the  study  of  Grecian  literature. 
In  that  very  year  a  number  of  other  young 
men,  who  were  afterwards  destined  to  attain 
to  the  greatest  literary  renown  (Voss,  Holty, 
BUrger,  Cramer,  and  others),  had  commenced 
their  academic  career  at   Gottingen.      From 
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Klopstock,  who  had  been  the  friend  of  tlieir 
childhood,  the  two  brothers  Stolberg  had  early 
imbibed  a  strong  love  for  poetry,  and  they 
were  soon  admitted  into  the  poetical  brother- 
hood which  the  above-named  young  men  had 
formed  at  Giittingen. 

The  brothers  left  the  University  in  1773, 
and  after  travels  in  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
where  they  formed  several  valuable  acquaint- 
ances (among  others  that  of  the  celebrated 
Lavater),  they  returned  home.  Count  Frede- 
rick Leopold  was  now  appointed  chamberlain 
to  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  in  the  year 
1777  received  from  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg 
the  honourable  post  of  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  Copenhagen.  His  brother.  Christian 
Stolberg,  was  in  the  same  year  appointed,  by 
the  King  of  Denmark,  governor  at  Trems- 
biittel  in  Holstein. 

During  this  period  the  two  brothers  pub- 
lished various  pieces  of  lyric  poetry,  which 
soon  acquired  for  them  a  high  reputation 
throughout  Germany ;  but  those  of  Frederick 
Leopold,  throughout  his  literary  career,  were 
ever  distinguished  by  superior  boldness  of 
fancy  and  warmth  of  feeling.  In  the  autumn 
of  the  year  1778  appeared  a  translation  of  the 
Iliad  by  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  This 
translation,  though  for  fidelity  and  rhythmical 
exactness  it  is  inferior  to  that  afterwards  pub- 
lished by  Voss,  is  yet  allowed  to  abound  with 
beauties,  and  to  be  executed  in  a  high  poetical 
spirit. 

In  the  year  1782  Stolberg  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Fraulein  von  Witzleben — a  lady 
distinguished  for  her  personal  charms,  intel- 
lectual endowments,  and  amiable  qualities,  and 
whom  he  has  celebrated  in  several  beautiful 
odes.  In  this  bright  spring-tide  of  his  life, 
Stolberg  devoted  all  His  leisure  hours  to  a  dili- 
gent study  of  the  Greek  poets,  historians,  and 
philosophers,  as  well  as  to  the  composition  of 
original  works,  such  as  his  tragedy  entitled 
Timoleojiy  and  a  romance  under  the  title  of 
The  Island.  These  were  both  favourably  re- 
ceived by  the  public. 

In  the  year  1787  the  two  brothers  Stolberg 
published  four  dramas,  entitled  Theseus,  Bel- 
zaser,  Otanes,  and  The  Buhy,  whereof  the  first 
and  the  fourth  were  the  production  of  Frede- 
rick Leopold.  These  poems  were  written  in 
the  five-footed  iambic  verse,  with  choruses  in 
lyric  measure,  and,  bearing  more  an  epic  than 
dramatic  character,  wc^re  not  designed  for  the 
stage.  More  attention,  says  a  critic  in  the 
Conversations  Lexicon,  was  bestowed  on  the 
execution  of  certain  portions,  the  choruses 
especially,  than  upon  the  general  conduct  of 
the  plot. 

In  the  year  1788,  after  a  most  happy  union 
of  six  years,  Stolberg  lost  his  beloved  wife, 
and  this  loss  threw  a  deep  shade  of  sorrow 
over  his  life  for  a  long  time  to  come.  In  the 
year  1789  he  was  appointed  Danish  ambassa- 
dor to  the  court  of  Berlin.     At  this  period  he 


entered  into  an  interesting  correspondence 
with  a  Rationalist  friend,  Halem,  wherein  he 
sums  up  with  great  skill  some  of  the  lead- 
ing evidences  of  Christianity,  and  which  re- 
flects as  much  credit  on  his  piety  as  on  his 
talents.  In  February  1790  Stolberg  was 
united  to  Sophia  Countess  of  Kedern,  a  lady 
of  most  superior  mind  and  amiable  qualities, 
and  M'ho  took  the  deepest  interest  and  the 
most  active  part  in  those  religious  inquiries 
and  struggles,  in  which  shortly  afterwards  her 
distinguished  consort  was  to  be  engaged.  At 
this  time  Stolberg  was  nominated,  by  the 
Prince  Bishop  of  Lubeck,  to  the  important 
post  of  president  at  Eutin  in  Holstein.  Prior 
to  entering  upon  his  office,  he  obtained  leave 
of  absence  for  a  year  and  a  half  to  travel  in 
Switzerland  and  in  Italy. 

In  July  1790  his  countess  and  himself  com- 
menced their  travels,  and  passing  through 
Westphalia,  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Princess  Gallitzin  at  Munster, — an  acquaint- 
ance which  was  destined  to  exercise  the, most 
decided  influence  on  the  future  destinies  of 
Stolberg  and  his  spouse.* 

In  passing  through  various  parts  of  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland,  Stolberg  renewed  his 
acquaintance  with  some  of  the  leading  literati 
of  those  countries,  such  as  Goethe,  Jacobi, 
Gleim,  Herder,  Lavater,  Bounel,  and  others. 
For  the  south  of  Europe  he  had  ever  felt  an 
irresistible  attraction,  and  as  he  now  journeyed 
through  the  various  states  of  Italy,  his  soul 
quite  revelled  in  the  beauties  of  her  scenery, 
the  reminiscences  of  the  past,  and  the  glories 
of  ancient  and  modern  art.  The  result  of  his 
tour  he  shortly  after  his  return  to  Germany 
gave  to  the  world  in  four  volumes ;  and  a  more 
pleasing  and  elegant  book  of  travels  it  has 
never  been  our  fortune  to  peruse.  The  de- 
scriptions of  natural  scenery  are  very  clear 
and  vivid,  though  they  may  not  possess  that 
magic  glow  of  colouring  that  a  De  Stael  and 
a  Chateaubriand  know  how  to  throw  over  their 
pictures  of  Greek  and  Italian  landscapes.  The 
observations  on  art  and  literature  shew  the 
man  of  refined  and  cultivated  taste,  and  the 
classical  antiquities  are  illustrated  with  great 
copiousness  of  learning.     Much  acquaintance 

♦  The  Princess  Gallitzin  was  by  birth  a  Prussian  lady. 
Countess  von  Schnieltau,  and  was,  in  her  youth,  lady- 
in-waiting  to  the  wife  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Prussia, 
brother  to  Frederick  II.  She  married  Prince  Dimitri 
Gallitzin,  the  Russian  amba88a<lor  at  the  court  of  Berlin, 
an  intimate  friend  of  Diderot  and  Voltaire.  Amid  all 
the  splendour  of  rank  and  fortime,  she  felt  tlie  indescrib- 
able void  of  the  heart,  and  yearning  after  peace  and 
happiness,  abandoned  the  court,  and  retired  to  the  quiet 
city  of  Miinster,  where  she  devoted  herself  entirely  to 
the  education  of  her  children.  The  pious  extunplo  and 
zealous  efforts  in  the  cause  of  education  of  an  able  and 
excellent  ecclesiastic,  Baron  Fiirstenberg,  minister  to 
the  Prince  Bishop  of  IMiinster,  first  shook  the  irreligious 
prejudices  of  the  Princess  Gallitzin.  She  at  last,  in  the 
ye;ir  17f^G,  returned  to  the  faith  in  which  slie  had  been 
born,  devoted  herself  to  works  of  piety  and  charity,  and 
as  she  was  a  woman  distinguished  no  less  for  her  endow- 
ments of  mind  than  for  cpialities  of  heart,  her  house  be- 
came the  resort  of  all  men  most  eminent  in  the  Church 
and  in  the  republic  uf  letters. 
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with  modern  history  is  evinced  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Italian  cities,  and  the  remarks  on 
tlie  character  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants 
prove  the  honest  and  impartial  observer.  The 
book,  too,  is  written  in  a  remarkably  clear, 
lively,  and  elegant  style. 

In  reference  also  to  the  great  change  which, 
several  years  afterwards,  took  place  in  Stol- 
berg's  religious  convictions,  this  work  offers 
some  points  of  considerable  interest.  Thus, 
in  speaking  of  Sicily,  the  noble  author  bears 
witness  to  the  generous  hospitality  exercised 
by  the  monks  and  the  wealthy  canons  towards 
strangers,  to  their  encouragement  of  agricul- 
ture, and  the  eminent  success  which  some  had 
attained  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences. 
He  points  out  the  numbers  of  poor  that  were 
relieved  by  the  convents,  and  how  severe  and 
mortified  was  the  monastic  life  ;  and  then  utters 
an  indignant  rebuke  against  those  tourists  who, 
after  having  been  entertained  at  the  hospitable 
board  of  the  monasteries,  often,  on  returning 
home,  repay  their  liberality  with  calumny  and 
ridicule.  In  those  parts  of  Italy  where  from 
a  longer  stay  he  was  better  able  to  make  ob- 
servations on  manners,  he  renders  full  justice 
to  the  industry,  piety,  and  moral  worth  of  the 
inhabitants.  As  a  Protestant,  he  naturally  dis- 
believes the  miraculous  liquefaction  of  the 
blood  of  St.  Januarius  at  Naples;  yet  he' says 
it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  long  line 
of  Archbishops  at  Naples,  among  whom  were 
many  learned  and  pious  men,  could  abet  a 
deliberate  imposture.  Again,  his  account  of 
the  abolition  of  the  cruel  gladiatorial  fights, 
through  the  self-devotion  of  the  monk  St.  Tele- 
machus,  is  really  quite  worthy  of  the  future 
historian  of  the  Church.  On  the  whole,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Stolberg  re- 
ceived, from  his  wanderings  in  regions  so  eter- 
nally memorable,  many  a  deep  religious  im- 
pression. And  how  can  we  doubt  the  truth 
of  such  a  supposition,  when  he  had  the  happi- 
ness of  journeying  in  Sicily  in  company  with 
Count  Caspar  Droste  von  Vischering,  who 
afterwards  so  worthily  filled  the  see  of  Miin- 
ster,  defended  with  intrepidity  the  rights  of 
the  Holy  See  in  the  Council  of  Paris  in  1811, 
and  at  a  subsequent  period  backed  his  still 
greater  brother,  Clemens  August,  in  his  glori- 
ous struggle  for  ecclesiastical  freedom  ? 

In  the  autumn  of  1792,  the  Count  and  his 
family  returned  to  Germany.  The  French 
Revolution  was  now  in  its  mid-course,  spread- 
ing dismay  and  desolation  far  and  near.  The 
thoroughly  demoniacal  character  of  that  re- 
volution Stolberg  had  recognised  from  the 
first;  and  so  far  from  sharing  in  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  his  venerable  friend  Klop- 
stock  had  greeted  its  first  rise,  he  asked  how 
freedom  could  spring  out  of  ungodliness. 
"  Liberty,"  he  says,  '•  must  be  grounded  on 
laws,  laws  on  morality,  and  morality  on  reli- 
gion." As  the  calamitous  tidings  of  the  exe- 
cution of  Louis  XVI.  reached  him,  he  wrote 


to  his  friend,  the  celebrated  philosopher  Jacobi, 
as  follows :  "  The  murder  of  the  king  has 
exerted  a  good  influence  on  some  who  still 
worshipped  the  goblin  of  the  French  spirit. 
I  regard  this  crime  as  only  the  necessary  result 
of  the  four  years'  madness  which  has  prevailed 
in  France,  and  of  the  utter  forgetfulness  of 
God  that  has  been  there  so  often  exhibited." 
In  another  letter  he  marvels  at  the  sort  of 
supernatural  indifference  wherewith  (a  very 
few  only  excepted)  men,  otherwise  rational 
and  not  ill-intentioned,  looked  coldly  on  the 
abominations  of  France,  that  yet  surpassed  all 
that  the  world  had  ever  witnessed. 

While  this  tragic  spectacle  was  engaging  his 
attention,  and  filling  his  mind  with  most  earnest 
reflections,  a  sermon  of  Fenelon,  on  the  neces- 
sity of  a  divine  authority  in  the  Church,  made 
the  deepest  impression  on  him  and  his  excel- 
lent spouse.  It  was  at  this  time  the  Princess 
Gallitzin,  accompanied  by  her  learned  and 
pious  chaplain,  the  venerable  Overberg,  paid 
a  visit  to  Stolberg,  and  pasised  several  weeks 
at  his  house  at  Eutin.  The  conversation  of 
these  eminent  personages,  favoured  with  so 
many  divine  and  natural  gifts,  opened  out  new 
paths  to  Stolberg's  meditations ;  and  these  fa- 
vourable impressions  were  strengthened  by  a 
visit  which,  in  the  following  year  (1794-),  he 
received  from  the  Baron  Caspar  von  Vische- 
ring and  his  younger  brother  Clemens  August, 
who  was  destined  in  subsequent  years  to  prove 
one  of  the  Count's  most  valuable  friends.  From 
this  time  forward  Stolberg  and  his  excellent 
consort  prosecuted  with  unremitting  zeal  their 
inquiries  into  the  evidences  of  the  Catho- 
lic religion,  daily  invoking  the  light  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  guide  their  way.  The  writings 
of  St.  Augustine,  St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Bernard, 
St.  Theresa,  Thomas  sPKempis,  Taulerus,  Fe- 
nelon, and  Bishop  Sailer,  now  formed  the 
Count's  favourite  reading.  The  time  that  re- 
mained from  the  perusal  of  these  works  and 
the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  as  governor 
of  Eutin,  he  devoted  to  the  study  of  classical 
literature.  In  1796  and  1797  he  published  an 
elegant  translation  of  select  Dialogues  of  Plato, 
in  three  parts,  to  which  he  appended  excellent 
historical,  critical,  and  philosophical  notes. 
Emulating  his  brother,  who  had,  in  1783,  pub- 
lished a  much-esteemed  translation  of  Sophocles, 
Stolberg  had  for  several  years  devoted  some 
hours  to  a  translation  of  iEschylus,  which  he 
brought  out  in  1802.  This  translation  of  the 
great  Grecian  tragic  was  Avritten  at  a  time  when 
the  amazing  flexibility  of  the  German  tongue  in 
transfusing  the  metrical  forms  and  rhythm  of 
ancient  and  modern  poetry  was  not  yet  known. 
The  Homer  of  Voss  and  the  Shakspeare  and 
Calderon  of  A.  W.  von  Schlegel  had  not  yet 
appeared  ;  but  the  latter  consummate  critic, 
as  well  as  translator,  after  regretting  that  the 
metre  of  the  Greek  original  had  not  been,  in 
Stolberg's  translation,  so  closely  adhered  to  as 
was  practicable,  commends  the  natural  flow 
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and  fulness  of  the  diction,  and  the  many  happy 
combinations  and  bold  elegancies  of  expression 
it  exhibits.  He  concludes  by  pronouncing  its 
decided  superiority  to  the  translation  of  So- 
phocles by  the  elder  brother.* 

In  1797  Stolberg  was  sent  on  a  second  em- 
bassy to  St  Petersburg,  where  he  was  deco- 
rated by  the  Emperor  Paul  with  the  order  of 
St.  Alexander  Newski.  On  his  return  he  found 
the  Princess  Gallitzin  and  the  excellent  Over- 
berg,  whom  Providence  had  evidently  sent  to 
him  as  angels  to  cheer  and  guide  him  into 
the  path  of  rest  In  the  year  1799  he  pro- 
posed to  a  venerable  French  emigrant  prelate, 
Mgr.Asseline,  Bishop  of  Boulogne,  his  religious 
doubts;  and  the  latter  replied  by  remarks 
which  have  since  been  published  under  the 
title  of  Lettres  et  Reflexions  sur  les  Points  de 
Doctrine  controverses  entre  les  Catholiques  et 
ks  Protestans.\  In  the  same  year  Stolberg, 
as  president  of  the  Lutheran  Consistory  of 
Kutin,  had  occasion  to  hold  a  discourse  in  the 
church  upon  the  introduction  of  a  new  super- 
intendent He  had  some  time  before  con- 
demned, in  a  pamphlet,  a  new  Protestant  \i- 
turgy,  which  was  attempted  to  be  introduced 
into  Holstein,  as  being  contrary  to  Scripture, 
to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  and,  in  general, 
as  characterised  by  neological  tendencies.  He 
now  delivered  a  discourse  on  the  duties  of  the 
priesthood,  with  an  energy  and  an  unction  of 
feeling  that  shewed  how  "strongly  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  working  within  him. 

At  length,  after  long  and  diligent  investiga- 
tions of  the  truth,  fervent  and  assiduous  prayer, 
and  many  inward  struggles  for  seven  long 
years,  Stolberg  and  his  excellent  spouse  made 
their  profession  of  the  Catholic  faith  on  Whit- 
Sunday,  the  1st  of  June,  1800,  in  the  domestic 
chapel  of  the  Princess  •Gallitzin  at  MUnster. 
The  children,  with  the  exception  of  the  eldest 
daughter,  followed  the  example  of  their  pa- 
rents. Stolberg,  a  short  time  afterwards,  sur- 
rendered his  dignities  into  the  hands  of  his 
prince,  and,  leaving  Eutin,  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Miinster,  the  capital  of  Westphalia. 

Here  let  us  pause  for  a  moment,  and  con- 
sider the  state  of  Germany  and  Europe  at  the 
time  when  Stolberg  took  this  momentous  step 
— a  step  that  was  to  be  attended  with  sucli 
mighty  consequences. 

The  eighteenth  century — the  most  calami- 
tous era  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church 
— was  just  drawing  to  a  close.  In  France, 
where  irreligion,  after  a  war  of  seventy  years, 
had  now  reached  the  acme  of  its  triumph,  it 
would  appear  as  if  the  old  dragon  had  been 
unbound,  and  the  prince  of  darkness,  whom 
Christ  had  dethroned,  were  about  to  resume 
his  dominion  of  the  world.  In  Spain  and  Italy, 
where  the  Church  still  commanded  the  homage 

*  Augusttw  Wahehn  von  Schlegel's  SUmmiliche  Werke, 
vol.  xii,  p.  103.    Lfipziff,  1847. 

t  See  his  (Envres  Clwities,  puhliCet  par  VAbbe  Pri^ 
mordf  Paris,  laay. 


and  affections  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, she  was  yet  shorn  of  all  the  splendour  of 
art,  and  the  glory  of  science,  and  the  heroic 
energy  of  ancient  zeal.  In  Catholic  Germany 
the  clergy  were  oppressed  by  the  state,  relaxed 
in  discipline,  and  infected  to  a  considerable 
extent  with  a  spirit  of  insubordination  to  the 
Holy  See ;  while  a  large  portion  of  the  upper 
classes,  partly  by  the  example  of  Protestant 
Germany,  partly  by  the  efforts  of  the  illumi- 
nati,  and  of  the  governments  which  encouraged 
them,  were  inoculated  with  infidelity. 

But  if  such  things  were  done  in  the  green 
wood,  what  was  done  in  the  dry?  Melan- 
choly indeed  was  the  state  of  religion  in  Pro- 
testant Germany.  There  the  last  results  of 
the  Reformation  were  being  rapidly  developed : 
the  inspiration  of  the  whole  Bible,  and  the 
authenticity  of  many  portions,  were  openly 
denied ;  the  accomplishment  of  prophecy  dis- 
puted ;  most  of  the  miracles  recorded  in  Holy 
Writ  explained  away  ;  the  Divinity  of  our 
Lord  assailed;  evangelical  morality  degraded 
into  a  vulgar  system  of  household  virtues ;  even 
prayer  itself  discouraged  by  some;  and  alto- 
gether a  system  of  religion  put  forth  which 
the  better  heathens  themselves  would  have 
turned  from  with  contempt. 

Such  was  the  religious  condition  of  Ger- 
many when  Stolberg  set  his  foot  within  the 
pale  of  the  Catholic  Church.  "  We  Catholics," 
said  a  distinguished  German  Catholic  divine 
to  the  writer  of  these  pages — "  we  Catholics 
were  cold  in  zeal,  dead  in  works,  and  fearful, 
and  almost  dumb,  when  Providence  raised  up 
a  Stolberg — a  second  Moses,  '  versed  in  all  the 
science  of  the  Egyptians,'  to  bring  us  out  of 
the  house  of  bondage."  Stolberg,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  been  brought  up  religiously  by  his 
parents ;  he  had  ever  been  devoted  to  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures  and  of  theology,  and  had 
witnessed  with  alarm  and  indignation  the  pro- 
gress of  Rationalism  in  the  Lutheran  Church. 
Ardent  admirer  as  he  w^as  of  classical  litera- 
ture, he  had  never  fallen  into  that  blind  wor- 
ship of  heathenism  which  Voss,  and  Schiller, 
and  Goethe  were  bringing  into  vogue.  He 
belonged  to  that  elder  and  better  school  of 
Protestant  literati,  which  included  in  its  ranks 
Klopstock,  Lavater,  Claudius,  the  philosopher 
Hamann,  and  others, — men  whose  sincere  piety 
formed  a  delightful  contrast  with  the  senti- 
ments that  characterised  the  brilliant  but  god- 
less wits  of  Weimar.* 

The  sacrifices  which  Stolberg  made  for  pur- 
chasing the  inestimable  pearl  of  faith  were 
many  and  various.  In  the  first  place,  by  his 
conversion  to  the  Catholic  Church  he  not  only 
renounced  for  himself  dignities  and  emolu- 
ments, and  had  to  depend  entirely  on  his  pri- 
vate fortune,  but  he  materially  damaged  the 
worldly  prospects  of  his  numerous  offspring. 

♦  The  venerable  Klopstock,  who  wiis  quite  Stolberff's 
Mentor,  luul  early  warned  his  friend  not  to  settle  at  the 
court  of  Weimar,  to  which  he  had  received  an  invitation. 
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Secondly,  conversions  to  our  Church,  though 
common  enough  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
were  of  most  rare  occurrence  in  the  eighteenth, 
especially  among  the  literati  and  the  high-born ; 
and  hence  the  tyranny  of  worldly  respect,  which 
then  was  stronger  than  we  can  even  conceive 
in  these  happier  days,  it  required  an  almost 
divine  heroism  in  our  Stolberg  to  defy.  Thirdly, 
his  change  of  religion  was  likely  to  alienate 
many  an  esteemed  friend,  and  to  break  up  his 
literary  connexions  —  connexions  that  could 
not  be  easily  replaced  in  the  religious  com- 
munity wherein  he  now  sought  a  refuge — a 
community  which  (for  reasons  that  it  is  not 
now  here  the  place  to  examine)  had  taken  little 
part  in  the  new  spring-tide  of  German  litera- 
ture, and  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
estimable  poet,  the  Jesuit  Denis,  and  one  or 
two  theologians,  had  then  no  bright  name  to 
shew  in  the  republic  of  letters. 

The  return  of  Stolberg  to  our  Church  ex- 
cited a  prodigious  sensation  in  Protestant  Ger- 
many. Voss,  who  had  received  from  him  so 
many  proofs  of  kindness  and  affection,  now 
began  that  fell  fanatic  yell  which  was  never 
discontinued  till  the  death  of  the  victim  of  his 
obloquy.  Jacobi,  another  friend,  impeached 
the  sincerity  of  Stolberg.  Gleim  spoke  of  "the 
apostacy  of  a  once  highly  valued  friend  from 
his  God  and  from  us."  Jean  Paul  said,  "Stol- 
berg's  change  of  religion  can  be  regarded  as 
an  error  only,  and  not  as  a  sin."  Herder  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  not  only  indecorous  and  into- 
lerant, but  extremely  mean,  to  turn  Stolberg's 
mental  malady  into  ridicule. 

But  amid  this  storm  ofscoffings  and  cen- 
sure, which  the  noble-minded  Stolberg  had  to 
encounter  from  his  former  Protestant  friends, 
he  was  blessed  with  a  serenity  of  joy — an  un- 
utterable peace  of  heart,  which  the  world  can 
neither  give  nor  understand. 

Shortly  after  his  conversion,  he  thus  writes 
to  his  true-hearted  friend  Lavater.  Our  limits 
will  permit  us  to  give  but  one  extract  from  the 
letter.  He  begins  by  stating  that  it  was  only 
after  the  most  earnest  reflection,  seven  years' 
research,  and  daily  invocation  of  the  Spirit  of 
Truth,  himself  and  consort  had  returned  to  the 
bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church.  «  Had  I  not," 
said  Stolberg,  "lived  to  witness  the  almost 
total  ruin  of  the  Protestant  Church,  still  I  could 
no  longer  have  felt  myself  at  home  in  its  tem- 
ples, without  an  altar,  without  a  prcBsens  nu- 

men The  inmost  yearnings  of  my  soul 

after  reunion  with  a  Church  guided  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  therefore  infallible  in  doc- 
trine— a  Church  wherein  Jesus  Christ,  accord- 
ing to  his  promise,  would  remain  unto  the  end 
of  time — a  Church  where  the  Rock  upon  which 
it  is  built  has  ever  defied  the  gates  of  hell — a 
Church  wherein  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
Eternal  High  Priest  still  retain  sins,  and  still 
remit  sins — a  Church  where,  under  the  rays 
of  Divine  love,  an  Ambrose,  an  Augustine,  the 
holy  hermits  of  the  desert,  a  St.  Louis  on  the 


throne,  a  Leo,  a  Catharine,  a  Theresa,  a  Fran- 
cis, a  Borromeo,  ripened  into  fruits  for  the 
garden  of  God — a  Church  in  which  the  Son 
of  God,  even  in  our  times  (when  Antichrist, 
organising  all  his  formidable  strength,  menaced 
us  with  the  gaping  jaws  of  hell),  hath  wrought 
such  wonders;  and  when  the  dignified  clergy 
of  France,  to  a  great  extent  so  corrupt,  hath 
been  suddenly  changed,  and  the  rotten  tree, 
that  seemed  ready  for  the  axe  to  be  laid  to  its 
root,  hath  put  forth  fruits  so  mellow  and  so 
abundant ; — oh,  friend  and  brother,  I  say,  the 
ardent,  irrepressible  yearning  after  membership 
with  such  a  Church,  drew  me  by  ties  stronger 
than  death — the  ties  of  love  !  And,  unworthy 
as  I  am,  I  yet  feel  me  so  happy  in  her  bosom  ! 
Although  you  warn  me  against  assurance — al- 
though, while  I  put  a  filial  confidence  in  God's 
mercy,  I  must  still  seek  out  my  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling,  unknowing  whether  I  shall 
ever  be  admitted  to  eternal  joys;  still  I  rejoice 
and  exult  that  the  Church  of  God,  founded  on 
a  Rock,  stands,  and  will  stand  for  ever,  and 
that  Antichrist  can  never  prevail  over  her. 
The  virgin  daughter  of  Zion  mocks  him — the 
daughter  of  Jerusalem  wags  her  head  at  him." 

Let  us  now  note  the  words  which  the  amiable 
Lavater  addressed  to  Stolberg  on  this  memor- 
able occasion.  This  eminent  Protestant  had 
ever  entertained  favourable  sentiments  towards 
the  Catholic  religion,  and  had  on  one  occasion 
declared  that  the  downfall  of  the  Catholic 
Church  would  involve  the  ruin  of  every  other 
Christian  communion.  "  Become,"  he  writes 
to  Stolberg — "  become  an  ornament  to  the  Ca- 
tholic Church ;  exercise  virtues  which  may 
prove  that  your  change  has  had  a  great  object, 
and  that  you  have  not  missed  it ;  become  a 
Saint,  like  Borromeo.  Remain  a  Catholic — 
remain  one  with  your  whole  heart ;  be  to  all 
Catholics  and  non-Catholics  a  shining  example 
of  Christian  virtue  and  sanctity.  Let  us  prove 
our  orthodoxy  by  the  most  perfect  love:  he 
who  doth  good  is  from  God,  and  he  who  abid- 
eth  in  love  abideth  in  God,  and  God  in  him."* 

The  Protestant  members  of  Stolberg's  fa- 
mily, after  a  brief  interval  of  coolness,  renewed 
their  wonted  relations  of  affection  with  him ; 
and  his  amiable  brother  in  particular.  Count 
Christian,  though  he  remained  a  Protestant, 
continued  united  with  him  in  the  unbroken 
ties  of  brotherly  love  and  literary  intercourse. 
Such  was  the  dignity  of  Stolberg's  character, 
the  unimpeachable  purity  of  his  motives  in  the 
important  step  he  had  taken,  and  the  love  and 
respect  he  universally  inspired,  that  even  his 
Protestant  friends,  who  had  first  attacked  him 
whether  in  public  or  in  private,  forgot  their 
bitterness,  and  were  gradually  reconciled.  To 
this  conciliatory  spirit  but  one  individual  formed 
an  exception ;  need  we  name  the  harsh,  in- 
exorable Voss,  the  Luther  of  Rationalism  ?f 


*  See  these  letters  in  the  Life  of  Stolberg ,  by  Nico- 

vias,  pp.  79-81.     (In  German.)    Mainz,  1846. 

t  Of  Voss's  fanatic  temper  an  amusing  instance  is 
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The  conversion  of  Stolberg  was  hailed  by 
the  Catholics  of  Germany,  and  even  of  other 
countries,  as  not  only  a  joyous,  but  a  very  im- 
portant event,  though  few  could  then  have 
anticipated  all  the  results  that  were  thence  to 
follow.  He  took  up  his  residence  at  Miinster,  the 
capital  of  the  only  province  in  Germany  where, 
as  Professor  Nicolovias  observes,  "  the  edu- 
cated classes  have  never  bowed  the  knee  to 
infidelity."*  "When  Count  Stolberg  settled 
in  this  city,"  says  Dr.  Katerkamp  in  his  in- 
teresting biography  of  the  Princess  Gallitzin, 
"  he  retrenched  much  from  the  splendour  of 
the  establishment  which  his  official  dignity  at 
Eutin  had  required  him  to  maintain.  These 
savings  were  devoted  to  works  of  Christian 
beneficence — to  the  support  of  the  needy  and 
suffering.  The  Count  and  his  (in  a  true 
Christian  sense)  noble  consort  will  for  their 
charities  long  live  in  the  benedictions  of  the 
people  of  Miinster  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  false- 
hoods with  which  a  certain  party  has  endea- 
voured to  darken  the  fair  fame  of  Stolberg, 
that  Protestants  were  excluded  from  the  exer- 
cise of  his  benevolence."f 

In  Miinster  the  subject  of  this  memoir  found 
a  circle  of  congenial  friends.  The  principal 
members  were,  that  admirable  Princess  Gal- 
litzin, who  had  had  so  great  a  part  in  his  con- 
version ;  the  venerable  Overberg,  her  spiritual 
director ;  the  two  Barons  Droste  von  Vische- 
ring,  Caspar  and  Clemens  August ;  Dr.  Kater- 
kamp, Dr.  Kellermann,  and  others.  These 
were  nicknamed  by  the  Protestants  the  "  holy 
family ;"  and  the  force  of  these  words  they 
little  understood ;  for  from  that  very  circle 
has,  in  a  great  degree,  proceeded  the  moral 
and  intellectual  regeneration  of  Catholic  Ger- 
many. Thus  it  is  admitted  that  no  writings 
have  exercised  a  more  salutary  influence  on 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  than  those  of 
Overberg,  nor  has  the  ministry  of  any  clergy- 
man in  our  times  been  more  visibly  blessed  by 
Heaven.  Dr.  Katerkamp  subsequently  became 
one  of  the  most  learned  and  elegant  of  Church- 
historians  whom  his  country  has  produced. 
Dr.  Kellermann,  the  tutor  to  Stolberg's  chil- 
dren, afterwards  became  the  most  eloquent 
preacher  in  Germany,  and  was  raised  to  the 
see  of  Miinster,  where  he  died  last  year.  Of 
the  great  part  which  Divine  Providence  has  al- 
lotted to  Clemens  August  Droste  von  Vische- 
ring,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  in  the  eccle- 
siastical history  of  our  times,  it  is  unnecessary 

recorded  by  the  Baron  d' Eckstein.  This  gentleman,  a 
diatinguished  friend  and  disciple  of  Frederick  von  Schle- 
gel,  paid  a  visit  to  Vobs  at  Berlin,  and  on  going  avk-ay, 
announced  to  hlin  that  he  had  embraced  the  Catholic 
faith.  Hereupon  Vobs  fell  into  a  dreadful  passion, 
clenched  his  fist,  shook  it  at  D'Eckstein,  and  poured  out 
upon  him  a  volley  of  imprecations  as  he  descended  the 
stairs.  Well  might  the  Baron  say,  there  are  few  ex- 
amples of  such  fanaticism  among  the  Protestants  of  our 
day. 

♦  See  his  Life  of  Stolberg,  p.  77. 

t  Life  of  Princess  Amalia  von  Gallitzin.  By  Dr. 
Theodore  Katerkamp,  pp.  24^,  4.  (In  German.)  Miin- 
ster, lb28. 


to  speak.  To  extraordinary  firmness  of  will 
and  fervent  piety,  he  united  a  keen  insight  into 
human  character,  extensive  acquirements,  and 
a  highly  cultivated  literary  taste. 

The  first  fruits  of  Stolberg's  conversion 
were  able  translations  from  two  works  of  St. 
Augustine,  De  vera  JReligione,  and  Z)e  Mori- 
bus  Ecclesim  Catfiolicce,  which  appeared  in 
1803.  It  was  but  natural  that  Stolberg,  who, 
a  few  years  before,  had  published  excellent 
translations  from  the  works  of  the  greatest 
heathen  philosopher,  Plato,  should  now  turn 
his  attention  to  that  mighty  Christian  thinker, 
who  combined  perhaps  in  a  more  eminent  de- 
gree than  any  writer  before  or  since  his  time, 
the  speculative  inquisitiveness  of  the  Greek 
intellect  with  the  practical  sagacity  of  the  Ro- 
man mind,  exalted  and  illuminated  by  Chris- 
tian faith. 

In  the  year  1804',  Clemens  August  Droste 
von  Vischering,  then  a  canon  at  Aliinster,  in 
a  highly  interesting  letter*  to  Count  Stolberg, 
spoke  of  the  want  of  a  universal  history,  where 
the  Divine  Mediator,  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  should  be  represented  as  the 
central  figure — the  alpha  and  omega,  round 
which  all  the  destinies  of  mankind,  in  ancient 
and  modern  times,  must  be  grouped.  He  con- 
cluded his  letter  by  calling  on  his  noble  friend 
to  undertake  a  work  of  this  nature.  Stolberg 
admired  the  suggestion  of  Clemens  August, 
but  alleged  his  incompetency  to  so  arduous  a 
task.  At  length  he  yielded  to  the  earnest  en- 
treaties of  his  friends,  and  in  his  fifty-fourth 
year  commenced  the  great  work  which  was  to 
immortalise  him,  the  History  of  the  Religion 
of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  Beginning  of  the 
World. 

As  a  recreation  in  this  laborious  task,  Stol- 
berg took  to  translating  Ossian's  poems.  He 
continued  too  in  a  personal  and  literary  in- 
tercourse with  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
literati  of  Protestant  Germany.  His  society, 
and  that  of  the  Princess  Gallitzin,  attracted 
to  Miinster,  from  time  to  time,  many  of  the 
most  eminent  poets  and  philosophers  of  the 
north, — such  as  Claudius,  Goethe,  Jacobi,  who 
became  reconciled  with  him,  and  many  others. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  M.  Droste  von  Vische- 
ring, afterwards  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  that 
had  the  poet  Claudius  been  in  more  frequent 
contact  with  Catholic  society,  he  would  have 
followed  the  example  of  Stolberg.f  On  Goethe 
too,  the  conversation  and  example  of  the  latter, 
as  well  as  of  the  Princess  Gallitzin,  made  a  deep 
impression.  It  is  certain  that  there  was  a  mo* 
ment  in  Goethe's  life  when  he  hesitated  as  to 
the  religious  path  he  should  take;  but  his  evil 
genius  prevailed,  and  he  plunged  at  last  into 
the  abyss  of  Pantheism. 

*  This  letter  and  the  reply  of  Count  Stolberg  are  in- 
serted in  Dr.  Katerkamp's  Life  of  the  Princess  uallitzin, 
pp.  2-.3-7. 

f  See  Kurzcr  Lebensabriss  des  Erzbischofs  Clemens 
Aufjxist  von  Coin,  j).  71.    Miinster,  1846. 
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In  the  year  1806  the  brilliant  circle  of 
Munster  underwent  a  sad  eclipse  in  the  death 
of  the  Princess  Gallitzin.  This  extraordinary 
woman,  no  less  remarkable  for  her  piety,  be- 
nevolence, and  depth  of  feeling,  than  for  her 
mental  endowments  and  extensive  acquire- 
ments, was,  as  we  have  seen,  under  God,  one 
of  the  chief  instruments  in  Stolberg's  conver- 
sion. Here  we  witness  an  example  of  that  im- 
portant part  which  woman  is  destined  to  play 
under  the  Christian  dispensation !  As  the 
immaculate  Virgin  of  Nazareth,  by  her  con- 
sent to  the  angelic  message,  became  the  happy 
instrument  of  the  redemption  of  mankind  ; 
so,  through  the  whole  course  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  how  often  do  we  behold  nations  brought 
to  the  faith  of  Christ  through  the  prayers,  the 
persuasion,  and  the  example  of  some  woman 
of  exalted  rank  !  So  here  the  remarkable  con- 
version which  ushered  in  the  present  century, 
and  was  the  parent  of  so  many  others,  was 
brought  about  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  wo- 
man, who  herself  had  been  by  God's  hand  led 
mysteriously  out  of  the  depth  of  unbelief,  and 
who,  on  coming  to  the  light,  gave  up  to  her 
Saviour  the  fervent  homage  of  her  powerful 
understanding  and  sensitive  heart. 

In  the  year  1806  the  first  two  volumes  of 
Stolberg's  Histori/  of  Religion  saw  the  light. 
This  work,  consisting  of  fifteen  volumes,  was 
concluded  in  the  year  1817.  Here,  perhaps, 
may  be  the  most  fitting  place  to  give  the  reader 
an  account  of  it. 

In  the  first  part,  the  author  traces  the  his- 
tory of  the  Patriarchal  religion;  in  the  second, 
the  history  of  the  Jewish  community ;  and  in 
the  third,  that  of  the  Christian  Church,  down 
to  the  General  Council  of  Ephesus  (anno  4*30). 
Important  points  of  doctrine  and  history  are 
treated  in  special  dissertations  appended  to 
each  volume  ;  and  these  form  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  and  valuable  portion  of  the 
work.  No  theologian.  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
since  the  time  of  Huet,  had  bestowed  so  much 
attention  as  Stolberg  on  the  grave  subject  of 
Gentile  traditions ;  and  he  has  had  the  merit 
of  directing  to  this  matter  the  researches  of 
the  Christian  apologists  of  our  day.  His  in- 
timate familiarity  with  classical  literature  en- 
abled him  to  discover  fragments  of  religious 
tradition  and  illustrations  of  sacred  history, 
which  had  escaped  the  notice  of  his  predeces- 
sors; while  the  valuable  memoirs  on  China 
by  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  the  works  of  An- 
quetil  du  Perron  and  others  on  the  sacred 
books  of  Persia,  and  the  Transactions  of  the 
British  Society  of  Calcutta  relative  to  India, 
which  have  opened  such  a  rich  mine  of  Ori- 
ental learning,  gave  him  resources  impervious 
to  the  inquisitive  zeal  of  a  Grotius  and  a  Huet. 
But  since  the  time  Stolberg  commenced  his 
history,  our  knowledge  of  the  religious  tradi- 
tions, mythology,  philosophies,  and  historical 
monuments  of  all  nations,  especially  the  primi- 
tive peoples  of  Asia,  has  been  vastly  extended. 


Whether  able  apologists  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, like  the  Abbe  de  Lamennais  (in  the 
third  and  fourth  volumes  of  his  Essai  sur 
C  Indifference  en  Matiere  de  la  Religion) ;  or 
subsequently  the  President  Riambourg  (in  his 
Defense  de  la  Religion  Chretienne),  or  more 
recently,  M.  Nicolas  (in  his  Etudes  snr  le 
Christianisme),  have  accumulated  new  testi- 
monies from  the  heathen  as  to  the  truth  of 
the  religious  doctrines  and  historical  records 
contained  in  the  Old  Testament ;  or  whether 
great  Catholic  philosophers,  like  Frederick  von 
Schlegel,  Gorres,  Windischmann,  and  Count 
de  Maistre,  have  explored  the  monuments  of 
primitive  history,  and  analysed  the  different 
systems  of  Paganism ;  or  whether  learned 
Orientalists,  like  Abel  Remusat,  Sylvestre  de 
Sacy,  William  von  Schlegel,  the  two  Barons 
von  Humboldt,  and  others,  have  laid  before 
the  world  the  result  of  their  philosophical  and 
archaeological  researches; — our  acquaintance 
with  the  true  essence  of  heathenism — the  good 
and  the  bad  elements  it  contains  —  has  been 
much  augmented,  and  the  stock  of  Christian 
evidences  derivable  from  heathen  testimony 
been  proportionably  increased.  But  amid  the 
great  advances  which  archaeological  learn- 
ing has  made  within  the  last  thirty  years,  the 
work  of  Stolberg  will  ever  retain  its  value, 
and  will  continue  on  the  subject  of  Gentile 
traditions  a  classical  book. 

In  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
author  displays  his  great  classical  and  archaeo- 
logical lore,  while  his  patristic  learning  is 
equally  evident  in  the  latter  portion  of  his 
work,  where  he  traces  the  destinies  of  the 
Christian  Church.  The  views  of  Roman  his- 
tory, which  he  intermingles  with  his  narra- 
tive of  ecclesiastical  events,  are  often  highly 
interesting.  Next  to  the  learning  must  we  ad- 
mire the  solid  judgment,  the  strong  masculine 
sense,  which  pervades  this  work — a  sense  re- 
fined and  illuminated  by  the  spirit  of  prayer 
and  meditation  on  God's  word.  The  unction 
of  piety  and  the  suavity  of  feeling  which  runs 
through  this  history,  is  another  of  its  peculiar 
charms.  The  style  too,  as  in  all  the  produc- 
tions of  Stolberg,  is  remarkable  for  clearness, 
dignity,  and  elegance. 

If  I  were  called  upon  to  notice  any  defects 
in  this  admirable  history,  I  should  say  that  the 
quotations  from  Scripture  and  from  the  Fa- 
thers are  sometimes  too  long,  and  that  thus 
the  course  of  the  narrative  is  impeded.  On 
the  whole,  the  work  admits  of  condensation, 
and  a  greater  number  of  facts  might  have  been 
compressed  within  its  compass.  But  a  more 
serious  defect  under  which  it  labours,  regards 
the  method.  The  author  possessed  not  the 
art  of  classifying  events,  which  distinguishes 
in  so  eminent  a  degree  our  Gibbon  and  Lin- 
gard.  Instead  of  distributing  and  arranging 
his  facts  into  large  masses  and  central  groups, 
he  breaks  up  his  narrative  into  a  variety  of 
little  sections ;  and  hence  the  attention  is  dis- 
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tracted  by  the  too  frequent  change  of  topics. 
Take,  for  example,  the  first  twenty  years  of 
the  second  century.  In  the  first  two  or  three 
sections,  consisting  each  of  four  or  five  pages, 
the  author  Mill  speak  of  the  martyrs  and  doc- 
tors of  the  Church ;  in  the  next  two  sections, 
of  the  heretics ;  in  the  following,  of  the  civil 
history  of  the  Roman  world,  and  so  forth ;  so 
that  the  reader,  if  he  wishes  to  gain  a  continu- 
ous view  of  events,  should  peruse  at  once  the 
sections  appertaining  to  one  topic  scattered 
through  a  volume,  and  skip  over  the  interme- 
diate sections  treating  of  other  things.  By 
this  plan,  which  is  easy  to  be  pursued,  he  will 
in  a  manner  repair  the  fault  which  the  author 
has  committed,  and  find  the  book  not  only 
one  of  the  most  learned,  but  one  of  the  most 
graceful  and  engaging  works  on  sacred  and 
ecclesiastical  history  ever  written. 

In  a  word,  the  History  of  the  Religion  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  a  production  of  extensive  learn- 
ing, elegant  literature,  and  sagacious  philoso- 
phy, pervaded  throughout  by  a  spirit  of  most 
tender  piety. 

On  the  nobility  of  Westphalia,  Count  Stol- 
berg  exercised  the  most  salutary  influence.* 
The  Westphalian  nobles  are,  as  a  body,  by 
far  the  best  in  Germany, — pious,  charitable, 
intelligent,  devoted  to  the  Church,  attached  to 
monarchy  and  to  the  principles  of  a  genuine  con- 
servative freedom.  Amid  the  political  storms 
which  now  overhang  their  country,  they  are 
destined  to  prove,  we  think,  a  beacon  and  a 
rampart. 

But  the  example  and  the  writings  of  Stol- 
berg  were  destined  to  exert  their  stirring  in- 
fluence far  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  West- 
phalia. In  the  year  1808  he  had  the  happi- 
ness of  seeing  his  example  followed  by  one 
of  the  greatest  writers  and  thinkers  that  have 
ever  adorned  his  country,  Frederick  Schlegel, 
then  in  the  bright  morning  of  his  fame.  It 
was  on  the  30th  April,  1808,  he  and  his  accom- 
plished wife,  the  daughter  of  the  Jewish  philo- 
sopher Mendelssohn,  made  their  profession  of 
the  Catholic  faith  in  the  cathedral  of  Cologne. 
For  some  time  before  he  took  this  important 
step,  F.  Schlegel  had  carried  on  a  correspon- 
dence with  Count  Stolberg  on  the  important 
subject  which  so  engaged  his  attention ;  and 
an  intimacy  grew  up  between  these  two  illus- 
trious men,  born  to  love  and  appreciate  each 
other.f     What  Stolberg  achieved  for  theolo- 

*  An  accomplished  Westphalian  nobleman  told  the 
writer  of  these  |)ageB,  that  in  his  youth  himself  and  some 
other  younj?  friends  used  on  week-days  to  read  with 
Stolberg  the  Greek  poets,  and  on  Sundays  the  New 
Testament  in  Greek,  of  which,  after  they  had  f^iven  the 
literal  meaninf?,  the  noble  Count  would  expound  to  them 
the  moral  sense. 


f  In   a   supplement   to   the  BiograpMe   Universelle 
"),  there  is  a  bioffraphici" 
gel,  written  by  a  certain  shallow  rationalist,  called  Pa- 


(Paris,  1847),  tnere  is  a  biographical  sketch  of  F.  Schle- 


risot.  Among  other  absurdities,  he  says  that  though 
Frederick  Schlegel  was  sincere  in  his  conversion  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  he  was  inflii(;nced  by  purely  ensthetic 
motives.  (P.  118).  Had  he  given  himself  the  trouble  of 
consulting  the  memoir  which  Professor  Windischmann 


gians  and  the  higher  classes  generally,  F.  Schle- 
gel did  for  literati,  artists,  professors,  and  phi- 
losophers. Their  example  was  followed  by  a 
number  of  distinguished  men,  who,  associated 
with  the  old  Catholics,  laid  the  foundations 
for  a  new  Catholic  literature  in  Germany. 
Among  these  the  most  eminent  were,  the  able 
publicist  Adam  von  Miiller,  the  poet  Werner, 
who  became  a  Liguorian,  and  was  a  famous 
preacher  at  Vienna,  the  two  Schlossers,  the 
Baron  d'Eckstein,  William  von  Schiitz,  the 
celebrated  publicist,  the  Baron  von  Haller, 
and,  at  a  subsequent  period,  his  distinguished 
followers.  Philips  and  Jarcke,  and  the  learned 
historian  Hurter. 

The  converts  w  ith  whom  our  own  Church  in 
England  has  of  late  years  been  blessed,  ought 
to  hold  in  especial  reverence  the  memory  of 
those  two  illustrious  neophytes,  Stolberg  and 
Schlegel,  who  in  evil  times,  in  an  age  distin- 
guished as  much  for  its  frivolity  as  for  its 
pride,  bore  so  glorious  a  witness  to  the  truth. 
Their  example  and  writings  too  were  not  with- 
out weight  on  our  own  excellent  Digby,  who, 
possessed  of  a  genius  and  a  character  in  many 
respects  kindred  with  Stolberg,  had,  twenty 
years  ago,  a  similar  mission  to  accomplish 
among  the  higher  and  cultivated  classes  of  this 
country. 

The  years  1806,  1807,  and  1808,  so  cala- 
mitous for  Germany,  deeply  aflflicted  the  pa- 
triotic soul  of  Stolberg.  He  sighed  over  the 
loss  of  his  country's  independence,  and  had 
even  to  suffer  personal  annoyance  from  the 
intrusive  government  of  Jerome  Buonaparte, 
But  like  a  small  select  band  of  patriots,  he 
never  bowed  the  knee  to  tyranny,  and  had 
ever  shut  up  in  his  heart  the  hope  of  the  fu- 
ture liberation  of  his  country.  This  glorious 
event  he  was  preserved  by  Providence  to  wit- 
ness :  and  in  his  old  age  his  paternal  heart 
was  rejoiced  by  the  gallant  conduct  of  his 
three  sons  in  the  memorable  campaigns  of 
181 4^  and  1815.  This  joy,  however,  was 
sadly  clouded  by  the  loss  of  one  son,  who  fell 
in  the  battle  of  Ligny  on  the  16th  of  June, 
1815.*  Thus,  in  the  house  of  Stolberg,  as  in 
so  many  others,  was  this  year  of  public  jubilee 
overcast  by  domestic  mourning. 

This  seems  the  proper  place  to  say  a  few 

prefixed  to  the  second  volume  of  F.  Schlegel's  Posthu- 
mous Works,  he  would  have  seen  that,  prior  to  embrac- 
ing the  Catholic  faith,  Schlegel  devoted  days  and  nights 
to  the  study  of  the  Fathers.  Ilis  diary  shews  that  at 
that  period  he  studied  diligently,  not  only  the  writings 
of  the  ancicnit  Fathers,  but  those  of  St.  Anselm,  St.  Ber- 
nard, St.  Thomas,  and  St.  IJonaventura.  The  instability 
of  all  mere  litorarv  conversions  no  one  better  knew  than 
himself;  and  he  trpcjuently  protested  against  the  mere 
love  for  the  beautiful,  detached  from  all  higher  ethical 
motives,  which  is,  or  rather  was,  too  predommant  among 
his  countrymen. 

A  friend  of  the  writer  of  these  pages,  the  learned  Dr. 
William  von  Schiitz,  who  died  last  year,  possessed  an 
interesting  correspondence  from  F.  Schlfgel,  detailing 
the  motives  of  his  conversion.  These  letters,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  ere  long  see  the  light. 

*  Another  of  Stdberg's  sons  had  his  horse  shot  under 
him  in  the  battle  of  La  Belle  Alliance. 
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words  on  the  Count's  political  principles. 
From  liis  youth  upwards  he  was  a  devoted 
lover  of  political  freedom.  In  many  a  youth- 
ful ode  does  he  celebrate  her  praises  ;  but  his 
was  a  freedom  founded  on  religion,  justice, 
and  order.  Like  our  great  countryman,  Ed- 
mund Burke,  he  detested  tlie  doctrines  of  the 
French  Revolution,  from  their  incompatibility 
with  freedom ;  and,  like  that  great  statesman, 
but  unlike  so  many  Protestants  in  England 
and  Germany,  he  foresaw  from  the  first  the 
dreadful  consequences  which  those  principles 
could  not  fail  to  produce.* 

It  was  one  of  the  calumnies  of  Voss,  that 
he  accused  Stolberg  of  being  a  selfish  and 
exclusive  aristocrat.  Let  us  hear  how  nobly 
this  charge  is  rebutted  by  a  writer  in  F. 
Schlegel's  journal.  The  Concordia.  "What 
we  know  is  this,  that  on  nobility,  as  upon  all 
other  political  subjects,  Stolberg  entertained 
the  most  sound  and  generous  ideas.  He  de- 
sired, indeed,  to  uphold  the  rights  of  nobility, 
but  equally  so  the  peculiar  privileges  of  all 
orders  in  the  state, — of  the  city  trades,  of  all 
the  corporations  and  guilds,  even  of  workmen, 
and  the  well-regulated  freedom  of  peasants. 
How  much  he  honoured  the  calling  of  the 
scholar  and  the  artist,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say. 
He  regarded  the  rights  of  his  order  not  as  a 
rampart  for  tyranny,  but  as  a  barrier  against 
it,  and  as  a  prop  to  legitimate  monarchy.  The 
destination  of  the  nobility  consisted,  according 
to  Stolberg,  in  the  paternal  and  kindly  relation 
of  the  large  landed  proprietor  to  the  smaller 
and  less  wealthy  one ;  and  he  regarded  the 
country  as  its  true  seat  and  home.  Against 
the  idle  luxury  that  often  induces  the  nobles 
to  abandon  the  country  life  and  plunge  into 
the  whirlpool  of  vain  pleasures  ;  against  arro- 
gant pretensions,  with  poverty  of  ideas ;  against 
the  vices  of  high  life,  and  presumptuous  mean- 
ness, Stolberg,  in  his  conversation  as  well  as 
in  his  writings,  often  employed  the  lash  of 
satire. "f 

The  Count  has  written  few  political  essays ; 
and  his  general  principles  in  politics  lie  scat- 
tered through  his  works.  He  belonged  to  that 
political  school,  called  the  Corporative  school, 
or  the  partisans  of  temperate  monarchy,  based 
on  free  independent  corporations,  where  the 
church,  the  family,  the  guild,  the  school,  the 

*  The  following  is  the  tribute  which  Stolberg  paid  to 
the  genius  of  Burke :— "  We  cannot  sufficiently  admire," 
says  he,  "  the  lofty  wisdom,  the  solid  reasoning,  the 
acute  and  sagacious  glance,  wherewith  this  man,  glow- 
ing with  a  love  for  freedom,  virtue,  and  religion,  fore- 
told, even  in  the  year  1790,  with  luminous  clearness  and 
fiery  eloquence,  the  horrific  course  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, together  with  all  its  main  results."— £'5*01/  on 
the  Spirit  of  the  Age  (anno  1818).  Works,  vol.  x.  (in 
German.) 

It  is  remarkable  that  all  our  English  writers  who 
combated  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution, 
though  they  rendered  good  service  to  society  in  their 
day,  were  not  able  to  reach  the  political  Catholicism  of 
Burke.  The  best  commentators  on  Burke,  who  cai-ried 
on  and  developed  his  political  doctrines,  ai-e  to  be  sought 
for  on  the  Continent,  especially  in  France  and  Germany. 

t  Concordia,  p.  285.    Vienna,  1823. 


state,  with  all  its  component  members  crowned 
by  royalty,  are  to  have  full  unimpeded  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  their  several  legitimate 
functions.  In  several  places  he  bestows  warm 
eulogy  on  the  British  Constitution,  as  that 
which,  among  existing  governments,  most  hap- 
pily combined  the  elements  of  order  and  free- 
dom. In  an  appendix  to  his  great  History, 
on  "  the  Divine  origin  of  power,"  he  clearly 
shews  that  the  state  grew  out  of  the  family, 
and  he  rejects  as  unproved  the  doctrine  of  the 
primitive  delegation  of  authority  by  the  peo- 
ple. The  utter  folly  and  danger  of  this  prin- 
ciple it  was  reserved  for  his  distinguished 
friend  and  contemporary  the  Baron  von  Hal- 
ler  to  shew,  in  the  clearest  light,  in  his  great 
work  entitled  Restoration  of  Political  Science — 
a  work  which  has  made  an  epoch  in  the  science 
of  public  law,  and  which  in  most  things  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  Stolberg.*  There  is 
also  an  excellent  essay  by  the  latter,  entitled 
Spirit  of  the  Age,  abounding  with  lessons  of 
political  wisdom,  and  which,  though  written  in 
the  year  1818,  seems  as  if  composed  for  the 
present  dangerous  crisis  of  his  country. 

Throughout  his  long  and  busy  life,  this  illus- 
trious nobleman  ever  cultivated  the  Muse.  To 
her  he  confided  his  domestic  joys  and  sorrows, 
his  patriotic  feelings,  his  religious  yearnings. 
Of  the  excellence  of  his  poetical  translation  of 
jjEschylus  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak. 
His  odes  and  ballads  hold  a  very  high  place  in 
German  literature.  They  are  devoted  to  the 
celebration  of  the  charms  of  nature,  the  de- 
lights of  friendship,  the  love  of  country,  and 
the  blessings  of  freedom  and  religion.  The 
chivalric  sentiments,  and  the  warm,  gene- 
rous enthusiasm  which  pervade  them,  make 
us  easily  overlook  the  want  of  rhythmic  me- 
lody which  is  sometimes  apparent. 

The  great  events  of  1813  seemed  to  impart 
a  youthful  vigour  to  his  muse,  aud  he  pub- 
lished several  inspiring  odes  to  fan  the  warlike 
enthusiasm  of  his  countrymen. 

On  concluding  his  great  History  of  Reli- 
gion^  he  published,  in  the  year  1817,  his  Life 
of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul,  in  one  volume.  It  is 
an  extremely  engaging  and  edifying  piece  of 
biography,  written  with  the  simple  elegance, 
calm  wisdom,  and  unction  of  feeling,  that  cha- 
racterise all  the  writings  of  Stolberg.  The 
saint's  character  is  brought  out  into  the  strong- 
est relief  by  the  anecdotes  selected  ;  and  with 
admirable  skill  are  the  contemporary  events  in 
Church  and  state  interwoven  into  the  narrative 
of  his  life.  This  biography  was  soon  followed 
by  the  Life  of  our  great  King  Alfred,  to  which 
the  author  has  prefixed  an  interesting  sum- 

*  In  combating  the  revolutionary  sophists,  Haller  is 
most  victorious ;  and  there  is  not  a  more  ardent  stickler 
for  personal  liberty,  and  the  freedom  of  the  family  and 
the  Church,  than  himself.  But  while  he  shews  that  re- 
ligion and  probity  are  the  most  effectual  safeguards 
against  political  tyranny,  he  undervalues  too  much  the 
importance  of  the  outward  guarantees  of  freedom,  such 
as  parliaments,  states-general,  cortes,  &c. 
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mary  of  the  previous  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
history  of  England.  As  a  wise  and  upright 
prince,  who  promoted  the  reign  of  justice  and 
piety  in  his  dominions ;  as  a  scholar,  who  at 
once  cultivated  and  patronised  learning ;  a 
hero,  who  by  glorious  feats  redeemed  his  land 
from  bondage ;  and  a  lawgiver,  who  laid  the 
foundations  of  our  free  Constitution,  Alfred 
has  found  in  Count  Stolberg  a  worthy  appre- 
ciator. 

The  work  which  principally  engaged  the 
last  years  of  the*  illustrious  Count  was  one 
entitled  Reflections  on  Holy  Writ,  which  was 
not,  however,  published  till  after  his  death. 
In  this  book,  which  is  confined  to  the  patri- 
archal times  and  the  earliest  part  of  the  Jewish 
history,  Stolberg  goes  in  part  over  the  same 
ground  which  he  had  trodden  in  his  great 
history,  adding  fresh  proofs  to  what  he  had 
there  advanced,  or  setting  the  subject  in  a 
new  light.  The  chief  topics  discussed  are,  the 
reasonableness  of  the  idea  of  a  Divine  revela- 
tion ;  the  dignity  of  holy  writ ;  the  creation  of 
the  world  and  of  man  ;  the  angels  ;  the  Divine 
education  of  the  first  man ;  the  fall ;  original 
sin ;  the  primitive  world  ;  and  the  deluge :  then 
come  dissertations  on  Noah  and  Shem ;  the 
tower  of  Babel  ;  refutation  of  the  objections 
against  biblical  chronology  ;  traditions  of  the 
holy  mysteries  of  our  religion  among  the  hea- 
thens ;  fragments  of  primitive  history  in  the 
Sagas  of  nations  ;  the  three  progenitors  of  the 
Hebrew  people,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob ; 
and  lastly,  the  Mosaic  legislation. 

This  work,  which  is  in  one  volume,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  same  genuine  piety,  judici- 
ous observation,  extensive  research,  and  dig- 
nity of  style  and  sentiment  that  characterise 
the  author's  great  historical  work. 

But  the  cycnea  vox  et  oratio  of  the  illus- 
trious Stolberg  was  his  Little  Treatise  on 
Divine  Love,  for  it  was  completed  only  a 
few  days  before  his  death.  How  fitlier  could 
the  heavenly-minded  Stolberg  close  his  earthly 
career  than  by  a  hymn  on  Divine  love  ?  How 
could  that  life,  which  was  rooted  in  faith  and 
sustained  by  hope,  end  otherwise  than  in  a 
glorification  of  love  ? 

In  the  year  1818,  Stolberg,  at  his  country 
seat,  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  himself  sur- 
rounded by  the  numerous  circle  of  his  affec- 
tionate relatives.  Providence  had  blessed  him 
with  a  vigorous  old  age,  which  had  enabled 
him  to  bring  to  a  consummation  all  his  literary 
enterprises,  as  well  as  take  a  part  in  all  the 
innocent  joys  of  domestic  life.  His  brother, 
Count  Christian,  who,  like  him,  was  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  green  old  age,  was  on  this 
occasion  one  of  the  family  party.  He  had 
just  published  one  of  his  most  charming  bal- 
lads, entitled  "  The  White  Woman."  Though 
he  was  a  most  worthy  as  well  as  amiable  man, 
was  in  constant  correspondence  with  his  bro- 
ther, and  remained  to  the  last  most  afi'ection- 
ately  attached   to  him,  he  was  not  favoured 


with  the  grace  of  conversion.     He  survived 
Count  Frederick  I^eopold  by  two  years. 

The  last  years  of  Count  Stolberg  were  em- 
bittered by  two  events,  the  one  of  a  public, 
the  other  of  a  personal  nature.  The  tercen- 
tenary commemoration  of  the  Protestant  Re- 
formation in  Germany  gave  occasion  to  most 
fanatical  displays  of  hostility  against  the  Ca- 
tholic Church.  The  pulpit  and  the  press 
re-echoed  with  the  most  violent  invectives 
against  our  religion  and  its  ministers.  These 
assaults  of  a  Rationalism,  which,  without  the 
honest  faith  of  the  elder  Protestantism,  affected 
its  bigotry,  coupled  with  the  ever  more  daring 
attitude  of  the  revolutionary  Liberalism,  went 
far  to  weaken  those  hopes  of  a  moral  and  social 
regeneration  of  Germany,  which  on  the  ter- 
mination of  the  war  Stolberg  had,  in  common 
with  many  others,  entertained. 

The  other  circumstance  was  a  shameful  libel 
published  by  Voss  in  the  year  1819,  entitled 
Efforts  to  bring  about  Aristocratic  and  Hierar- 
chical  Tyranny  by  Stolberg  and  his  Compeers. 
This  libel  contained  the  most  infamous  calum- 
nies against  the  noble-minded  Stolberg,  stating, 
among  other  absurd  falsehoods,  that  the  latter 
had  ill-treated  his  elder  children,  in  order  to 
force  them  to  become  Catholic.  Stolberg  de- 
clared that  he  owed  it  to  himself  and  his  chil- 
dren to  publish  a  vindication,  which  accord- 
ingly appeared  under  the  title.  Short  Reply  to 
Counsellor  Voss's  Long  Libel.  "  Poor  Voss  !" 
he  exclaimed,  "  I  much  regret  that  it  should 
appear  how  he  has  lied.  It  pains  me  that  he 
should  think  I  entertain  any  ill-will  against 
him,  and  that  I  have  been  thereby  induced  to 
write  a  reply.  1  would  fain  assure  him  I  have 
no  ill-will  against  him  ;  but  he  would  not  un- 
derstand me.  I  would  prefer  to  keep  silence, 
but  I  ought  not;  I  must  answer  him ;  or  other- 
wise it  will  soon  be  said  that  I  and  my  friends 
have  done  the  things  whereof  we  are  accused. 
Children,  we  must  often  pray  for  the  poor 
man  ;  such  a  summons  to  pray  for  him  we 
ought  not  to  let  pass  by."* 

The  pain  inflicted  on  the  sensitive  soul  of 
Stolberg  by  a  libel  emanating  from  one  on 
whom  he  had  once  bestowed  his  friendship, 
who,  we  believe,  had  received  favours  at  his 
hand,  but  who  had  for  long  years  nourished 
the  gall  of  bitterness  against  him — the  effort 
to  repress  the  feelings  of  irritation  which  such 
a  tissue  of  falsehood  naturally  inspired,  brought 
about,  at  the  Count's  advanced  years,  an  illness 
which  terminated  in  his  death. 

He  died  on  the  5th  December,  1819,  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age,  surrounded  by  his 
family,  and  attended  by  his  dear  and  intimate 
friend  Dean  Kellermann.  His  last  words 
were,  "  Praised  be  Jesus  Christ !" 

Such  were  the  life  and  the  death  of  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  to  whom  modern 
Germany  has  given  birth.     A  few  words  will 

♦  See  F.  Schlcf^cl's  Concordia,  p.  292,  wliere  the 
Pamphlet  of  Stolberg  is  reviewed. 
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suffice  to  sum  up   the   chief  features   of  his 
moral  and  intellectual  character. 

In  every  relation  of  life  he  was  most  exem- 
plary. One  who  had  ample  opportunities  of 
knowing  him,  both  when  a  Protestant  and  a 
Catholic,  Dr.  Katerkamp  of  Minister,  bears 
the  following  testimony  to  his  character;  "A 
more  tender  husband,"  says  he,  "  a  more  affec- 
tionate father,  a  warmer  friend,  and  a  kindlier 
and  more  indulgent  master  towards  his  infe- 
riors, never  existed  than  Stolberg  in  tlie  bosom 
of  his  family  and  the  circle  of  his  friends."* 
But  the  soul  of  all  these  high  moral  quali- 
ties was  a  vivid  and  loving  faith  in  his  Saviour 
— a  warm  attachment  to  the  Church,  which 
formed  the  all-pervading  principle  of  his  life 
and  writings.  "This  faith  it  was  which,"  to 
use  the  expression  of  F.  Schlegel,  "gave  not 
only  repose  to  his  feelings,  but  energy  to  his 
genius;"  which  enhanced  the  charm  of  his 
amiability,  and  opened  a  new  field  to  his  lively 
imagination  and  active  intellect. 

If  as  a  man  and  a  Christian  Stolberg  is  so 
entitled  to  our  veneration,  he  claims  as  a  writer 
a  pre-eminent  rank  in  the  literature  of  his 
country.  "  An  impartial  posterity,"  says  the 
celebrated  Protestant  historian  Niebuhr,  "  w^ill 
assign  a  very  high  place  to  Frederick  Leopold 
von  Stolberg."  And  the  great  Catholic  Ori- 
entalist of  Vienna,  Von  Hammer,  writes  of 
him  :  "  Scriptor  illustrissimus,  et  novis  tem- 
poribus  pater  ecclesiae  CatholicEe  in  Germania, 
Comes  Stolbergius." 

As  a  lyrical  poet,  Stolberg  is  remarkable 
for  fervour  as  well  as  dignity  of  feeling,  and 
the  full  free  flow  of  his  diction.  As  a  Church- 
historian,  he  yields  to  none  in   classical  and 

*  See  Life  of  Princess  Gallitzin,  p.  249.  (In  German,) 


patristic  learning,  in  solidity  of  judgment,  sua- 
vity of  feeling,  and  noble  elegance  of  style. 

The  genius  of  Stolberg  dwelt  in  that  tem- 
perate zone,  which  lies  between  mere  acuteness 
of  reason  on  the  one  hand,  and  depth  of  un- 
derstanding on  the  other.  If  he  had  not  the 
profound  Platonic  speculation,  he  possessed  in 
an  eminent  degree  the  Socratic  wisdom. 

Count  Stolberg  was  of  a  tall  vigorous  frame  ; 
he  had  an  oval  face,  high  poetical  forehead, 
and,  what  was  ever  the  peculiarity  of  the  Saxon 
race,  blue  eyes  and  curly  flaxen  hair. 

The  venerable  Countess  of  Stolberg,  whom 
the  writer  of  these  pages  had  the  honour  of 
being  introduced  to  in  the  year  1837,  survived 
her  husband  by  twenty-three  years,  and  ter- 
minated her  most  Christian  career  at  Rumil- 
liers,  in  Belgium,  in  the  year  1842. 

One  of  Count  Stolberg's  younger  sons,  Al- 
fred, a  very  fine  youth,  died  in  1835,  from 
excessive  toil  in  the  military  service  of  Don 
Carlos,  whose  cause  he  had  embraced  from  a 
pure  and  chivalrous  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
Catholicism  and  monarchy.* 

*  In  the  present  memoir,  of  which  a  brief  abridgment 
has  lately  been  published  by  the  llev.  J.  Dalton,  as  a 
preface  to  his  translation  of  Stolberg ''s  last  work,  A  Little 
Book  on  the  Love  of  God,  we  have  consulted,  besides  the 
author's  collected  works,  the  following  books  : — 1.  The 
Life  of  Count  Stolberg,  by  Professor  Nicolovias  of  Bonn. 
Mainz,  1846.  This  book  is  by  a  Protestant,  and  is  writ- 
ten with  much  feeling,  and  in  a  spirit  very  favourable  to 
the  Catholic  Church.  It  could  have  been  wished,  how- 
ever, that  the  author  had  been  more  sparing  of  reflec- 
tion, and  given  more  facts. — 2.  1'he  Life  of  the  Princess 
Gallitzin  and  her  Contemporaries,  by  Dr.  Katerkamp. 
INIunster,  1828.  A  most  interesting  biography. — 3.  An 
able  review  of  Stolberg's  Posthumous  Writings,  with  a 
sketch  of  his  life,  in  F.  Schlegel's  journal,  The  Con- 
cordia. Vienna,  1820. — 4.  A  short  notice  of  Stolberg 
in  the  Conversations-Lexicon.    Leipzig,  1819. 
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No.  II.  Ignatius  Dunstan  Dominick  Smith. 
[Continued  from  vol.  iii.  p.  570.] 


We  left  our  friend  Ignatius  in  a  state  of  semi- 
quiescence  in  his  rural  hiding-place.  He  pon- 
dered deeply  day  by  day  over  the  iniquities  of 
the  times,  lamented  the  unfortunate  divisions 
on  trifling  matters  which  he  saw  among  good 
men,  and  greatly  wondered  why  people  who 
could  agree  in  all  questions  of  faith  and  morals 
could  not  agree  in  questions  of  taste  and 
expediency.  Alas,  poor  Smith  !  he  might 
as  well  expect  to  see  all  the  countenances 
of  mankind  modelled  on  one  physiognomical 
type,  and  hook-nose,  pug-nose,  bottle-nose,  and 
aquiline  subside  into  the  Grecian  beau-ideal 
of  the  Belvidere  Apollo.  It  was  not,  however, 
in  the  nature  of  Ignatius  Dunstan  Dominick 
to  take  mankind  as  he  found  them,  and  make 
the  best  of  them  as  circumstances  permitted. 
He  was  for  prematurely  forcing  every  body 
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and  every  thing  by  a  vigorous  outward  pres- 
sure ;  he  could  not  wait,  and  by  the  infusion 
of  different  fundamental  ideas  and  feelings 
gradually  lead  them  to  do  of  their  own  accord 
what  no  mortal  power  could  ever  compel  them 
to  do  against  their  wills.  At  one  time  he  would 
bind  them  down  to  sit  still;  at  another  he 
would  prick  them  on  in  one  narrow  path,  and 
in  one  direction  alone ;  then,  again,  the  hobby 
would  be  changed,  and  he  would  mount  a  fresh 
steed,  and  ride  him  after  the  fashion  of  a  beg- 
gar on  horseback,  till  he  broke  down,  and  a 
sudden  smash  put  an  end  to  the  headlong  race. 
Smith  had  not  been  long  returned  to  his 
village  lodgings,  when  a  new  scheme  began 
to  develope  itself  in  his  fertile  brain.  A  glo- 
rious thought  smote  him  one  day  while  he  was 
dressing  and  lamenting  over  the  torments  of 
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razors  and  the  pervcrseness  of  this  present  age. 
He  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  that  the  plan  of 
all  others  for  curing  our  maladies,  would  be 
some  scheme  which  should  unite  at  once  the 
most  dissimilar  elements  in  one  common  under- 
taking. In  plain  English,  he  contemplated  the 
raising  a  squadron  of  hobby-horses,  in  which 
ever}'  man  should  bestride  his  own  peculiar 
pet  charger,  while  some  competent  command- 
ing officer  should  direct  the  movements  of  the 
whole  body,  and  march  them  on  to  victory 
and  to  glory.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he 
contemplated  a  plan  which  actually  took  this 
somewhat  undignified  shape  in  his  meditations. 
On  th§  contrary,  his  hypothetical  details  were 
as  magnificent  as  they  were  misty,  and  as  so- 
lemn as  they  were  unpractical.  Such  as  they 
were,  they  at  once  absorbed  all  his  attention, 
and  he  proposed  to  devote  the  next  week's 
leisure  hours  to  the  embodying  them  in  some 
definite  plan  for  the  immediate  and  infallible 
regeneration  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  throughout  the  realms 
of  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria. 

Descending  to  his  breakfast  table,  he  was 
accordingly  grievously  annoyed  to  find  a  letter 
summoning  him  again  from  his  quiet  home 
to  the  plague  and  bustle  of  a  large  coun- 
try town,  where  dwelt  his  legal  adviser,  and 
where  the  said  legal  adviser  informed  him  that 
he  must  present  himself  without  loss  of  time 
for  the  execution  of  certain  important  docu- 
ments intimately  concerning  his  pecuniary  in- 
terests. Nothing  could  be  more  inopportune ; 
nothing  would  grate  more  harshly  upon  his 
feelings  than  a  forced  week's  sojourn  in  such  a 
place  as  he  knew  busy,  ugly,  and  prosperous 
Cumberstone  to  be.  He  was  acquainted  with 
nobody  there  except  his  lawyer,  and  how  should 
he  employ  himself,  or  carry  on  his  philan- 
thropic schemes  ?  Unconscious  Ignatius  !  he 
knew  not  the  golden  opportunity  which  fate 
was  about  to  present  for  his  embrace. 

After  an  uncomfortable  breakfast,  during 
which  he  encountered  incessant  mishaps — put- 
ting sugar  into  his  egg,  salt  into  his  tea,  and 
pouring  cream  into  his  sugar-basin — he  calmed 
Ins  feelings,  and  went  out  to  call  on  his  friend 
the  priest,  and  communicated  to  him  his  vexa- 
tion. Mr.  Barncmore  sympathised  with  him 
in  disliking  the  noise  and  dirt  of  Cumberstone, 
but  told  him  he  could  introduce  him  to  an 
excellent  lady  there,  a  certain  Mrs.  Kilderkin, 
a  zealous  Catholic,  who  would  be  sure  to  shew 
him  every  civility,  and  would  lighten  the  cares 
of  his  soul.  With  a  letter  to  this  admirable 
individual  he  accordingly  started  the  next 
morning,  and  in  due  time  on  the  succeeding 
day,  after  settling  his  preliminary  business 
with  his  solicitor,  he  presented  his  card — which 
was  of  vast  size,  and  bore  the  words  "  Mr. 
Ignatius  Dunstan  Dominick  Smith"  at  full 
length,  and  in  half-lpgil>leCiOthico-(ierman  cha- 
racters— at  t!ie  highly-varnished  mahogany- 
painted  door  of  Mrs,,  or  rather  Mr.,  Kilderkin. 


To  Mrs.  Kilderkin  we  must  now  introduce  our 
readers. 

Mrs.  Kilderkin  was  the  lady  of  Mr.  Kilder- 
kin, a  substantial  brewer  in  the  opulent  town 
where  he  resided,  who  had  recently  retired 
from  business,  and  disposed  of  its  goodwill  for 
a  handsome  sum  of  money.  He  had  thriven 
well  in  this  world's  wealth,  and  was  an  impor- 
tant personage  in  the  little  sphere  in  which  he 
moved,  being,  in  truth,  a  very  worthy  man, 
small  in  body,  but  honest  in  heart,  and  chari- 
table to  all  mankind,  and  especially  to  the 
Catholic  poor.  In  his  own  house,  however,  he 
was  permanently  overruled  by  his  more  bril- 
liant spouse.  He  was  scarcely  a  visible  satellite 
attending  upon  that  brightly  shining  planet. 
That  she  was  accompanied  by  an  attendant 
star  of  lesser  magnitude  was  ascertained,  as  a 
fact,  by  the  astronomers  of  the  town,  but  gene- 
rally by  calculation  alone ;  for  Mr.  Kilderkin 
was,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  state  of  chronic 
eclipse,  and  was  known  rather  than  seen  to 
have  any  independent  real  existence  at  all. 

The  lady  herself  was  "  fair,  fat,  and  forty," 
proportionately  tall,  with  a  jocund,  good  hu- 
moured smile  upon  her  lips,  and  an  ever-bloom- 
ing  gown  of  some  lively  hue  encircling  her 
portly  figure.  She  was  still  handsome,  and 
had  been  once  the  unquestioned  belle  of  the 
neighbourhood.  As  for  her  mind  and  its  ac- 
complishments, these  were  much  more  remark- 
able than  her  outward  form.  She  was  clever, 
very  clever ;  there  was  hardly  any  thing  on 
which  she  had  not  picked  up  some  measure 
of  information,  and  her  natural  faculties  were 
varied  and  vigorous.  Her  intellectual  energy 
never  seemed  to  flag;  she  was  ever  on  the 
look  out  to  add  to  her  stores,  and  to  patronise 
some  new  scheme  for  the  enlightenment  of  the 
world.  All  was  grist  that  came  to  her  mill. 
Whatever  new  book  she  got  hold  of,  she  took 
the  contents  and  poured  them  into  her  "  inner 
being,"  as  she  was  wont  to  term  the  intelligent 
half  of  her  nature.  Poetry,  mechanics,  philoso- 
phy, aesthetics,  art,  science,  languages,  antiqui- 
ties, sentimental  novels,  travels,  geography,  his- 
tory, biography,  and  especially  every  thing  end- 
ing in  "  ology," — she  devoured  them  all  with 
unshrinking  appetite,  until  her  brain  became  a 
perfect  storehouse  of  all  the  wisdom,  folly, 
and  rubbish  of  the  age.  Unluckily  she  sorely 
needed  two  particular  faculties; — she  had  no 
sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and  she  could  not 
methodise  her  knowledge,  and  reject  from  her 
belief  things  manifestly  inconsistent.  Her  ac- 
quisitions were  a  hodge-podge,  a  salmagundi ; 
or  rather,  her  mind  was  like  a  doctor's  shop, 
in  which  every  conceivable  species  of  drug 
stands  duly  bottled  and  labelled,  and  ready  to 
be  taken  down  at  a  moment's  notice,  but  waits 
the  prescription  of  the  physician  to  become 
of  the  slightest  service  to  the  maladies  of  mor- 
tality. 

In  truth,  Mrs.  Kilderkin  was  brimful  of  in- 
formation, even  to  overflowing.     Like  one  of 
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her  husband's  beer  barrels,  she  only  wanted 
tapping  to  pour  forth  a  gushing  stream  of 
"  useful  knowledge,"  frothy,  splashy,  sweet, 
and  sticky  as  the  tenpenny  ale  which  had 
formed  the  staple  of  Mr.  Kilderkin's  manufac- 
ture. If  you  tapped  her  organ  of  locality — 
and  being  a  great  phrenologist  she  was  for 
ever  talking  of  her  "  organs," — out  popped  a 
piece  of  information  respecting  the  geography 
of  central  Africa ;  if  you  tapped  the  bump  of 
ideality^  she  forthwith  discoursed  sweet  poetry 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  if  you  tapped  the 
organ  of  veneration^  she  w^ent  into  raptures 
about  Gothic  cathedrals,  or  alpine  peaks,  or 
the  deep  blue  ocean ;  if  you  tapped  her  on  in- 
quisitive?iess,  she  would  give  you  the  family 
history  of  all  the  lawyers,  doctors,  brewers, 
parsons,  and  shopkeepers  of  Cumberstone  ;  and 
if  you  hit  her  hard  on  the  bump  of  language, 
she  would  enlighten  your  ignorance  on  the 
affinities  of  the  Welsh  and  Hebrew  tongues, 
and  sputter  gutturals  till  your  own  mouth  felt 
hard  and  dry  for  very  sympathy  with  the  pain- 
ful performance. 

On  the  morning  when  Ignatius  knocked 
modestly  at  her  door,  Mrs.  Kilderkin  was 
sitting,  in  a  robe  of  roseate  silk,  closeted  with 
another  good  dame,  whom  she  was  patronising, 
as  some  little  below  her  in  station,  and  was 
introducing  to  the  "  society"  of  the  town. 
This  protege  was  one  Mrs.  Pattypan,  the  wife 
of  a  retired  London  confectioner  of  great 
genius  and  celebrity,  who,  having  made  a  very 
comfortable  fortune  by  supplying  suppers  to 
the  great  ones  of  Belgravia  and  the  territory 
of  which  Grosvenor  Square  may  be  considered 
the  metropolis,  had,  in  imitation  of  his  friend 
Kilderkin,  given  up  business,  and  sought  de- 
light in  laborious  idleness.  Mrs.  P.  and  Mrs. 
K.  had  been  schoolfellows  in  their  younger 
days,  and  a  propitious  destiny  having  brought 
them  once  more  into  near  neighbourhood,  they 
were  renewing  the  eternal  friendships  which 
characterise  the  intercourse  of  young  ladies  of 
fourteen  and  fifteen  in  the  more  sober  endear- 
ments of  forty  and  fifty. 

The  card  of  Ignatius  was  brought  up  by 
a  fat  "  gentleman"  in  pale  drab  livery-coat, 
with  scarlet  waistcoat  and  breeches, — like  a 
robin-redbreast  with  his  back  and  wings  turned 
white, — and  was  handed  to  his  mistress  in  all 
its  antique  solemnity. 

"Mr.  Ignatius  Dunstan  Dominick  Smith!" 
ejaculated  the  lady,  whose  poetic  organ  hap- 
pened just  then  to  be  in  a  high  state  of  excita- 
bility. 

"  Oh,  Amos  Cottle  I    Phoebus,  what  a  name 
To  fill  the  swelling  trump  of  future  fame !" 

Then,  without  replying  to  the  respectable  do- 
mestic who  stood  by,  silver  waiter  in  hand,  she 
continued  : 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Mrs.  Pattypan,  what  an  ex- 
traordinary coincidence.  These  are  the  very 
names  that  I  was  thinking  of  for  our  Fancy 


Fair.     What  could  be  more  opportune,  more 
delightful,  more — more — more — aesthetic  ?" 

"  The  gentleman  is  below,  ma'am,"  suggested 
the  footman. 

"  Shew  him  up,  by  all  means,  Tomkins," 
said  his  mistress,  and  then  relapsed  into  an 
astonished  and  admiring  gaze  upon  the  triple 
praenomen  of  our  friend.  "  Ignatius — Dun- 
stan— Dominick" — she  murmured.  "  What  a 
most  remarkable  combination  !  How  antique  ! 
how  picturesque  !  how  euphonious  I  And  the 
very  saints  I  had  chosen  too !  It  is  most  ex- 
traordinary and  encouraging !" 

Ignatius  now  entered  the  room  with  a 
modest  bow,  and  was  politely  welcomed  by 
the  lady  of  the  house.  He  presented  his  note 
of  introduction,  which  being  read,  Mrs.  Kil- 
derkin expressed  her  delight  in  making  his 
acquaintance,  and  lost  no  time  in  introducing 
him  to  Mrs.  Pattypan.  This  over,  she  en- 
tered upon  the  subject  now  uppermost  in  her 
thoughts. 

"  You  have  come  to  Cumberstone  at  a  most 
fortunate  moment,  Mr.  Smith,"  said  the  lady. 

"  Indeed!"  replied  Ignatius,  "what  is  about 
to  take  place?" 

"  A  most  delightful,  and,  I  may  saj^,  most 
unique  occurrence,"  replied  the  lady.  "  We 
have  just  established  some  Catholic  infant 
schools,  and  a  fancy  fair,  on  an  entirely  new 
principle,  is  to  be  held  in  our  pleasure-grounds, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  building  fund ; 
and  I  shall  certainly  count  upon  your  assist- 
ance in  maturing  the  plan.  I  see,  by  my 
friend  Mr.  Barnemore's  note,  that  you  were 
formerly  at  Oxford,  and  you  will  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  service  to  me  in  this  interest- 
ing work." 

Ignatius  was  puzzled  to  think  what  Oxford 
had  to  do  with  fancy  fairs,  and  what  a  fancy 
fair  "  on  a  new  principle"  might  be ;  so  he 
simply  bowed  an  acquiescence  in  what  he  did 
not  comprehend.     Mrs.  Kilderkin  continued : — 

"  I  am  devoted  to  comprehensiveness,  Mr. 
Smith  ;  I  long  to  see  every  body  united  in 
some  grand  scheme,  in  which  every  body 
shall  be  pleased,  and  every  body  find  some- 
thing to  suit  his  own  particular  fancy.  And 
I  have  devised  a  plan  which  I  think  must  give 
universal  satisfaction  to  every  Catholic.  Our 
fancy  fair  is  to  be  nothing  less  than  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  arts  and  antiquities  of  the 
Church  in  all  ages.  Is  not  that  a  magnificent 
idea?" 

Ignatius  was  charmed.  The  "  comprehen- 
siveness" of  the  notion  precisely  fell  in  with 
his  own  present  crotchet,  and  he  expressed  a 
delighted  interest  in  the  splendid  conception. 

"  It  will  give  me  the  greatest  possible  plea- 
sure to  help  you,  ma'am ;  it  will  both  relieve 
the  monotony  of  my  stay  in  Cumberstone,  and 
I  trust  will  do  great  things  for  our  unhappy 
times,  and  be  the  means  of  bringing  people 
together  effectually.  Pray  tell  me  the  details 
of  your  plan." 
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"  Why,  tkej'  are  something  like  th?s,  Mr. 
Smith,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Kilderkin  ;  "  the  fair 
is  to  be  divided  into  three  grand  divisions,  or 
sections  (for  I  highly  approve  of  a  scientific 
terminology),  each  of  which  is  to  present  a 
large  assortment  of  all  the  antiquities  and  re- 
mains we  can  collect  of  the  three  great  periods 
of  the  Church.  There  is  to  be  the  primitive 
section,  the  mediaeval  section,  and  the  modern 
section.  Thus  nobody  will  be  excluded,  no- 
body blamed,  and,  of  course,  nobody  affronted. 
We  shall  conciliate  even  the  Anglo-Catholics 
of  the  Establishment,  and  thus  do  a  great  deal 
of  good  in  many  ways.  However,  I  want 
somebody  sadly  to  help  me  in  the  particulars, 
for  I  am  terribly  at  a  stand-still  in  some  of 
them,  and  you,  with  all  your  Oxford  learning, 
will  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  me.  By  the 
way,  are  you  musical,  Mr.  Smith  ?" 

Smith  professed  that,  unhappily,  he  had  a 
very  bad  ear  for  music. 

"  Ah,  that  is  a  pity;  for  there  is  one  thing 
in  which  I  am  very  particularly,  as  our  trans- 
atlantic neighbours  say,  in  a  fix.  It  is  part 
of  my  plan,  that  each  section  in  the  fair  shall 
have  a  small  band  of  music  of  its  own,  and 
perform  pieces  of  music  expressly  suited  to 
the  epoch  which  the  section  represents.  Thus, 
the  band  of  the  primitive  section  will  execute 
specimens  of  the  ancient  music  of  the  Jews, 
Greeks,  and  Romans.  We  shall  have  the 
Phrygian  mode,  the  Doric  mode,  the  Mixo- 
Lydian  mode,  and  all  the  other  modes ;  quite 
a-la-mode,  as  my  friend  Mrs.  Pattypan  says. 
I  have  not  yet  got  the  tunes  for  tliis  part  of 
the  music,  indeed,  but  I  suppose  any  of  the 
London  Catholic  organists  caii  give  me  plenty 
such ;  or  perhaps  I  can  get  them  at  one  of  the 
musical  circulating  libraries.  My  great  diffi- 
culty is  with  the  mediaeval  music.  Of  course 
I  might  have  some  chants  performed,  but  our 
priest  here — (rather  a  precise  man,  by  the 
way) — does  not  approve  of  it :  so  I  got  hold 
of  Dr.  Burney's  History  of  Music  and  Crotch's 
Specimens^  and  I  selected  what  I  supposed 
were  some  charming  Provencal  songs,  and 
other  old  melodies,  all  in  the  Gregorian  style  ; 
and  now  these  provoking  musicians  say  they 
can't  play  them,  or  they  are  so  ugly  that  they 
shall  lose  their  character  if  they  perform  such 
strange,  out-of-the-way  compositions.  What 
shall  I  do,  Mr.  Smith  ?" 

"  Pm  afraid  I  cannot  help  you  in  this  par- 
ticular," replied  Ignatius;  "but  I  will  think  it 
over,  and  try  what  I  can  suggest." 

"  And  then,"  rejoined  the  lady,  "  there  is 
to  be  a  fijiure,  either  alive  or  in  wax-work, 
standing  at  each  of  the  sections,  characteristi- 
cally representing  the  spirit  of  the  age  de- 
picted; a  full  catalogue,  raisomu'c  is  to  be 
published  in  the  newspapers;  all  the  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants  of  the  neighbourhood  arc 
to  be  invited,  and  there  is  to  be  an  excellent 
cold  collation  under  a  large  awning  in  the 
grounds ;  and,  in  short,  every  thing  is  to  be 


in  the  most  perfect,  a  propos  style  you  can 
conceive.     Will  it  not  be  delightful  ?" 

How  the  sympathies  of  Ignatius  warmed, 
as  Mrs.  Kilderkin  unfolded  her  scheme ;  how 
he  suggested  various  additions  and  modifica- 
tions ;  how  Mr.  Kilderkin  never  M^as  consulted 
at  all ;  how  Mr.  Pattypan's  skill  as  a  confec- 
tioner was  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
models  and  figures  in  sugar,  and  other  similar 
materials,  usually  confined  to  supper -table 
architecture  and  sculpture ;  how  all  Mrs.  Kil- 
derkin's acquaintance  w^ere  compelled  to  con- 
tribute their  share  to  the  goods  for  sale;  how 
every  dealer  in  antiquities  in  Wardour  Street 
was  commissioned  to  hunt  up  valuable  re- 
mains ;  how  Mrs.  Kilderkin  seized  upon  a 
lady  who  had  just  brought  home  a  store  of 
small  antique  curiosities  from  Italy,  and  made 
her  disgorge  nine-tenths  of  her  purchases  for 
the  illustration  of  the  "  primitive  section  ;" 
how  much  money  Mr.  Kilderkin  was  desired 
to  spend  by  Mrs.  Kilderkin  ;  how  all  the  party 
nearly  fell  ill,  Mrs.  Kilderkin  with  writing 
letters,  Mr.  Kilderkin  with  having  his  house 
and  gardens  turned  inside  out,  Mrs.  Pattypan 
with  superintending  the  artistic  confectionery, 
and  Ignatius  himself  with  reading  and  running 
about; — all  these  things  we  must  leave  untold, 
and  hasten  on  to  the  eventful  day  itself,  when 
eighteen  centuries  were  revived  (as  Mrs.  Kil- 
derkin expressed  it)  in  the  pleasure-gardens 
of  Jacob  Kilderkin  of  Cumberstone,  late  brew^er 
in,  and  formerly  mayor  of,  that  well-known 
town.  The  great  event  was  announced  by 
what  vulgar  people  called  an  advertisement, 
and  Mrs.  Kilderkin  a  catalogue  raiso?inee,  of 
the  articles  to  be  sold,  and  a  description  of 
the  entertainments  to  be  provided  for  visitors. 
This  document,  which  was  inserted  in  the 
Tablet,  and  in  many  provincial  newspapers, 
ran  as  follows : 

"  Fancy  Fair  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cumber- 
stone  Infant  Schools. — Fellow -Catholics  and 
liberal  Protestants,  your  presence  is  respect- 
fully invited  to  a  Fancy  Fair  on  an  entirely- 
new  principle,  to  be  held  on  the  5th  of  June, 
in  the  elegant  and  extensive  grounds  of  Jacob 
Kilderkin,  Esq.  of  Cumberstone,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  one  of  the  most  admirable  institutions 
which  adorn  our  conunon  humanity.  Art  and 
genius,  learning  and  piety,  will  combine  with 
the  past  eighteen  centuries,  to  present  to  the 
eye  of  taste  and  imagination  a  spectacle  hi- 
therto unprecedented,  even  in  this  our  inven- 
tive age. 

"  The  Cumberstone  Fancy  Fair  will  offer  to 
the  philanthropic  purcliaser  a  vast  collection 
of  specimens  of  the  remains  of  the  three  great 
ej)oehs  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  other 
works  of  art  descriptive  of  past  times,  thus  re- 
viving in  one  grand  tableau  the  whole  history 
of  our  Catholic  forefathers,  arranged  by  a  late 
member  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
ticketed  for  sale  at  the  lowest  possible  figure. 
The  first  section  will  comprise  a  splendid  as- 
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sortinent  of  primitive  antiquities,  and  tlius,  it 
is  hoped,  will  be  peculiarly  attractive  not  only 
to  Catholics,  but  to  enlightened  Protestants  of 
the  Anglo-Catholic  persuasion.  The  second 
will  exhibit  the  Church  of  the  middle  ages  in 
all  its  Gothic  glory.  The  third  will  display 
the  peculiar  development  of  art,  taste,  and 
skill,  which  has  arisen  in  the  Church  since  the 
revival  of  letters. 

"  Each  section  will  be  presided  over  (sym- 
bolically) by  a  beautifully  executed  figure  in 
wax-work,  designed  by  that  talented  London 
artiste,  Madame  Tussaud,  and  designed  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  particular  period  in  con- 
nexion with  w  hich  it  is  placed.  The  primitive 
section  will  be  represented  by  the  Emperor 
Nero,  clad  in  a  complete  suit  of  Roman 
armour,  and  playing  upon  the  identical  violin 
on  which  the  imperial  tyrant  is  said  to  have 
performed  during  the  burning  of  the  city  of 
Home.  The  medieeval  section  will  be  repre- 
sented by  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion,  sitting  in  a 
pensive  posture,  and  supposed  to  be  listening 
to  the  strains  of  the  faithful  Blondel  from 
within  the  bars  of  his  prison.  For  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  modern  section,  the  figure  of 
*  the  benevolent  Pope  Pius'  will  be  expressly 
sent  down  from  Madame  Tussaud's  gallery  in 
London,  and  will  no  doubt  form  one  of  the 
most  attractive  features  .in  the  fair.  Musical 
compositions  will  also  be  performed,  illustra- 
tive of  the  state  of  the  musical  art  during  the 
three  different  periods. 

"  Among  the  rare  and  precious  articles  to  be 
sold,  the  following  may  be  particularised  : 

"/.  Primitive  Section. 

"  1.  A  model  of  one  of  the  Roman  Cata- 
combs, in  brown  almond  paste.  This  great 
work  has  been  submitted  to  the  approval  of 
a  celebrated  metropolitan  amateur,  and  has 
been  pronounced  to  be  *  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of 
confectioner}'." 

"  2.  A  piece  of  a  Roman  toga,  in  an  admir- 
able state  of  decay,  and  of  great  value. 

"3.  A  bronze  medal  of  the  temple  of  Vesta, 
suggestive  of  the  debasing  superstitions  of 
heathen  worship,  and  highly  attractive  to  the 
imaginative  mind. 

"4.  A  sweet  little  instrument  of  torture,  name 
unknown. 

"  //.  MedicBval  Section, 

"5.  A  gurgoyle  from  an  ancient  Gothic  ca- 
thedral, and  of  rare  beauty.  The  tongue  pro- 
trudes nearly  eleven  inches  from  the  mouth ; 
the  countenance  expresses  the  acutest  suffer- 
ing ;  and  altogether  the  specimen  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  the  most  beautiful  example  of 
the  mingled  piety  and  humour  of  our  ances- 
tors which  has  come  down  to  our  times. 

"  6.  A  figure  of  St.  Dunstan  in  barley-sugar. 

"  7.  The  same  of  St.  Dominick. 

"8.  Seventy-three  fragments  of  painted  glass, 
from  Belgium,  France,  and  Holland,  of  various 


tints,  many  of  them  perfectly  opaque,  and 
altogether  of  singular  importance  towards  the 
practice  of  that  beautiful  art  in  modern  times. 
"  9.  A  splendid  piece  of  bas-relief  in  hard 
grey  stone.  The  heads  of  the  figures  being 
destroyed,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
precise  subject  represented.  The  figures  all 
stand  in  a  row,  side  by  side,  and  display  hands 
and  feet  of  extraordinary  size.  The  value  of 
this  venerable  relic  cannot  be  too  much  in- 
sisted on. 

"///.  Modern  Section. 

"10.  A  companion  to  No.  1,  in  card-board, 
very  large,  being  a  model  of  a  celebrated 
Catholic  chapel,  in  the  Anglo-Greek  style  of 
architecture.  The  building  contains  six  gal- 
leries, and  is  crowded  with  figures  clad  in  the 
fashionable  costume  of  the  year  18 — .  In 
the  seats  nearest  the  altar  will  be  recognised 
the  Duke  of  A.,  the  Marchioness  of  B.,  the 
Countess  of  C,  Sir  D.  E.,  and  Lady  F.  G.  H. 
The  young  lady  singing  the  responses  in  the 
organ-gallery  is  the  celebrated  Signora  Bar- 
berini,  prima  donna  of  the  chapel,  and  one  of 
its  great  attractions. 

*'  11.  Seventeen  yards  of  spangled  muslin, 
taken  from  the  celebrated  piece  which  has 
been  long  in  request  for  drapery  for  images 
in  many  of  the  churches  of  Belgium  and 
France. 

"  12.  An  extremely  curious  piece  of  music, 
containing  all  the  flourishes,  cadences,  and 
graces,  Avith  which  the  modern  organist  ac- 
companies the  chanting  of  the  Psalms,  and 
other  portions  of  the  Divine  Office. 

"  13.  A  blue  and  white  pie-dish,  long  used 
in  place  of  a  font  in  a  foreign  cathedral.* 

"14.  Mantel-piece  ornaments  mgiitta percha, 
shewing  the  habits  of  all  the  modern  religious 
orders. 

"  15.  The  legs  and  arms  of  a  plaster  Cupid, 
long  used,  by  mistake,  as  a  figure  of  an  angel 
in  a  church  in  Naples. 

"16.  A  large  collection  of  advertisements  and 
correspondence  from  a  well-known  Catholic 
newspaper,  quite  unique,  and  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  future  historian  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  time. 

"Such  are  but  a  small  portion  of  the  rarities 
now  offered  to  the  benevolent  public,  and  from 
which  it  is  hoped  that  a  large  sum  will  be 
realised.  The  whole  of  the  articles  will  be 
sold  at  the  prices  aflfixed,  and  the  attention  of 
all  those  who  have  the  welfare  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  at  heart  is  most  earnestly  solicited 
by  the  undersigned  promoters  and  arrangers 
of  the  interesting  undertaking. 

"  Bridget  Selina  Kilderkin. 

"  Priscilla  Pattypan. 

"  Ignatius  Dunstan  Dominick  Smith." 


*  We  have  ourselves  seen  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism 
conferred  Avith  water  from  a  common  pie-dish  in  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  cathedrals  in  Trance. 
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At  length  the  eventful  day  arrived.  Every 
body  from  the  neighbourhood  had  been  in- 
vited, without  distinction  of  "  denomination," 
and  almost  every  body  who  was  invited  came. 
The  affair  had  decidedly  taken.  There  was  a 
novelty  and  piquancy  about  it  which  mightily 
entertained  all  those  who  had  a  relish  for 
absurdity,  and  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
the  visitors  came  with  a  determined  intention 
to  enjoy  themselves.  The  great  crowd  came 
to  the  fair  only,  and  went  away  when  they 
pleased ;  but  a  large  party  of  the  select  were 
invited  to  a  collation  by  the  liospitable  Kil- 
derkin, to  take  place  at  five  o'clock,  when  the 
sale  was  concluded.  To  this  collation  Mrs. 
Kilderkin  and  Ignatius  looked  with  joyful  hope 
as  the  consummation  of  their  comprehensive 
scheme.  It  was  to  be  a  fraternisation  of  all 
parties.  Greek  and  Goth,  Catholic  and  An- 
glican, the  rector  of  the  parish  and  the  So- 
cinian  minister, — all  were  to  unite  in  one  loving 
celebration,  and  do  homage  to  the  perfections 
of  Catholic  art  and  Catholic  piety.  All  the 
Puseyite  clergy  round  about  received  invita- 
tions; and  great  help  was  expected  from  an 
eminent  Cburch-of-England  archaeologist,  M'ho 
had  devoted  his  time  and  fortune  to  the  culti- 
vation of  his  favourite  study.  The  names  and 
characters  of  the  guests  we  need  not  specify, 
except  as  they  figured  in  the  conversation  we 
are  about  to  record. 

The  fair  passed  off  admirably.  The  sun 
shone ;  the  flowers  opened  wide  their  blossoms ; 
the  ladies  were  gay  ;  the  gentlemen  as  graceful 
as  they  could  contrive  to  be ;  the  musicians 
played  the  tunes  they  were  enjoined  to  per- 
form, with  the  addition  of  a  few  occasional 
polkas  and  operatic  airs,  which  they  introduced 
to  please  themselves ;  and  nearly  all  the  arti- 
cles for  sale  were  disposed  of,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mrs.  Pattypan's  models  in  paste  and 
sugar,  which  unfortunately  melted  beneath  the 
sun's  unwelcome  heat,  and  remained  on  the 
good  lady's  hands,  to  her  infinite  sorrow  and 
disappointment.  At  five  o'clock  the  bell  sum- 
moned the  favoured  guests  to  the  collation, 
and  a  large  party  sat  down  to  chickens  and 
ham,  jellies  and  cheese-cakes,  strawberries  and 
cream,  and  every  other  eatable  and  drinkable 
usually  found  on  such  occasions.  The  ban- 
quet over,  the  whole  party  adjourned  to  Mrs. 
Kilderkin's  drawing-rooms,  to  pass  the  even- 
ing in  gossip  and  tea-drinking.  The  apart- 
ments were  crowded,  and  all  seemed  peaceable 
and  pleasant,  when  the  attention  of  the  whole 
assembly  was  attracted  to  a  group  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  largest  room,  consisting  of  the  Rev. 
Edward  Hornby,  Vicar  of  Beerborough,  Oc- 
tavius  Pennythorne,  Esq.  the  archaeologist 
before  -  mentioned,  and  our  friend  Ignatius 
himself. 

The  first  of  these  gentlemen  was  a  tall,  thin, 
gaunt-looking  person,  who  wore  an  extremely 
close-fitting  clerical  black  coat,  reaching  down 
below  his  knees,  had  his  hair  cropped  close, 


and  was  in  every  way  the  model  of  an  eccle- 
siastical-looking Protestant  clergyman  of  the 
High- Church  school.  Mr.  Pennythorne,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  short,  stout,  squat,  ruddy, 
bald,  and  gay.  Each  of  the  two  was  gifted 
by  nature  with  an  extraordinarily  loud  voice, 
which,  when  reinforced  with  the  bass  notes  of 
Ignatius,  produced  a  union  of  sound  that  over- 
powered every  other  noise  in  the  rooms. 

"  Really,  my  good  sir,"  Mr.  Pennythorne 
was  heard*^  to  exclaim  to  the  listening  clergy- 
man, **  your  theories  will  never  hold.  It's  all 
stuff  and  nonsense  to  talk  of  going  back  to  the 
age  of  the  Catacombs.  "What  do  we  know 
about  primitive  times  sufficient  to  help  us  in 
our  modern  difficulties?  The  Fathers  were 
very  good  sort  of  men  in  their  way,  but  I 
question  whether  they  knew  the  difference 
between  an  Egyptian  temple  and  a  Roman 
basilica.  All  art  M^as  Pagan  then,  you  know  ; 
and  how  a  man  could  say  his  prayers  in  tliose 
dark,  miserable  Catacombs,  I  can't  conceive." 

"  I  am  astonished  at  you,  Mr.  Pennythorne," 
retorted  the  Vicar,  "  I  always  thought  you  a 
sound  Anglo-Catliolic,  leaning  neither  to  Po- 
pery nor  to  Dissent." 

"  Anglo-fiddlestick,  my  good  friend.  I  care 
not  a  fig  for  Popery  or  Dissent  either.  I  am 
of  Cobbett's  opinion ;  I  want  to  upset  every 
thing  that  now  exists  in  the  way  of  religious 
institutions,  and  bring  back  the  glorious  days 
of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 
Talk  of  your  St.  Ambrose,  and  St.  Athanasius, 
and  St.  Cyprian,  indeed;  why,  they  knew  no 
more  of  Christian  art  than  the  Jesuits ;  and 
the  Jesuits  know  no  more  of  it  than  they  know 
of  dancing." 

"  What!"  cried  the  vicar,  "  you  surely  would 
not  put  the  great  saints  of  the  Church  on  a 
level  with  the  moderns  canonised  by  the  usurp- 
ing Bishop  of  Rome  I" 

"  I  would  put  them  all  in  a  lump  together," 
retorted  Pennythorne.  "  Depend  upon  it,  no 
good  has  come  to  the  Church  since  the  revival 
of  literature.  I  was  looking  at  that  big  image 
of  Nero  to-day  in  the  gardens,  and  hang  me  if 
I  didn't  wish  that  the  rascal  had  really  burnt 
down  all  Rome  and  every  other  city  in  Italy, 
and  knocked  up  your  old  times  for  good  and 
all." 

As  Mr.  Hornby  stood  speechless  at  this  seff- 
timent  from  his  respected  neighbour,  Ignatius 
seized  the  opportunity  to  join  in  the  debate. 

"  May  I  ask  you,  sir,"  he  said  to  the  ardent 
archaeologist,  "  whether  you  would  wish  the 
Pope  to  have  been  burnt  also,  and  all  the 
Christians  ?" 

"  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  good  young 
friend,"  said  Pennythorne,  "  I've  no  great  opi- 
nion of  the  Pope  after  all.  See  what  an  end 
the  Popes  have  brought  the  Church  to  with 
their  villanous  architecture  and  Pagan  tastes. 
Here's  your  Pope  tottering  on  his  throne,  and 
I'll  be  bound  will  soon  be  an  exile  from  his 
dominions.     Every  thing  goes  wrong  in  Italy, 
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because  there's  nothing  to  elevate  the  people's 
tastes,  and  point  them  upwards  to  heaven.  It's 
all  levelling  and  destroying.  It's  just  like  a 
Grecian  temple ;  nothing  pointed,  nothing  as- 
piring, nothing  standing  on  a  firm  base ;  all 
flat,  and  long,  and  horizontal ;  and  of  course 
people's  minds  go  with  what  they  see,  and  when 
all  is  level  before  their  eyes,  they  can't  rest 
till  they  have  levelled  every  thing  else  to  the 
hearts'  content  of  radicals  and  revolutionists." 

"  You  seem  rather  visionary  and  theoreti- 
cal," suggested  Smith. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  not  a  bit  of  it,  sir.  I'm  the 
most  practical  man  in  the  world.  I'm  half 
inclined  to  turn  Roman  Catholic,  just  to  set 
you  all  right,  and  open  your  eyes  to  your  own 
vile  tastes  and  notions." 

"  Pray  be  cautious,  pray,  Mr.  Pennythorne," 
interrupted  Mr.  Hornby  ;  "  this  is  sad  ti'illing. 
What,  would  you  deny  the  validity  of  our 
orders,  and  sign  the  objectionable  decrees  of 
the  Council  of  Trent?" 

'^  Why,  as  to  that,  my  good  friend,  I  don't 
see  much  difference  between  signing  Pope 
Pius' creed  and  signing  the  thirty-nine  articles. 
If  you  come  to  your  primitive  times,  you  know 
that  for  three  hundred  years  and  more  they 
had  not  even  the  Nicene  creed.  What  do  you 
make  of  that,  eh?" 

The  vicar  was  silent.  This  was  a  line  of 
argument  quite  new  to  him,  and  he  had  no 
view  ready  to  enunciate.  He  sat  down,  and 
looked  angry,  and  began  to  wash  himself  far 
away  from  the  bad  company  he  had  got  into. 
Ignatius,  however,  would  have  pursued  the 
subject  with  the  victorious  Pennythorne,  had 
not  the  Socinian  minister,  Mr.  Brown,  inter- 
posed. 

"  Creeds  are  all  equally  bad  in  my  opinion, 
sir,"  said  he ;  "  these  times  you  appear  to  ad- 
mire so  much  were  all  equally  barbarous. 
Your  creeds  and  formularies  are  all  alike  worn 
out ;  the  divine  energies  of  the  human  soul  are 
now  developing,  unchecked  by  the  follies  of 
fathers,  priests,  and  schoolmen ;  this  is  the  age 
of  reason,  and  not  of  superstition ;  and  we  are 
excessively  obliged  to  our  kind  friend  Mrs. 
Kilderkin  for  her  display  to-day  of  the  various 
follies  of  our  ancestors,  now  happily  gone  for 
ever." 

"  Good  gracious,  Mr.  Brown,  what  do  you 
mean  ?"  cried  Mrs.  Kilderkin  herself,  amazed 
and  bewildered. 

"  Why,  my  dear  madam,  don't  you  know 
that's  what  all  we  Socinians  think  on  these 
matters  ?  We  look  upon  all  creeds  as  equally 
true  and  equally  false,  and  care  only  for  what 
belongs  to  our  common  humanity." 

"  Socinians  !"  muttered  one,  and  whispered 
another,  and  groaned  a  third,  and  ejaculated  a 
fourth,  in  various  parts  of  the  room ;  while  all 
the  Anglican  clergymen  commenced  buttoning 
their  coats  with  the  intention  of  leaving  the 
polluted  apartments. 

"  I'm  not  altogether  convinced  that  there's 


not  something  in  what  you  say,  Mr.  Brown," 
interposed  the  only  "  evangelical"  lady  who 
was  to  be  found  in  the  motley  crowd.  "  I 
don't  much  care  for  any  creed,  except  the 
great  article  of  justification  by  faith  only ; 
that's  my  creed,  and  all  the  rest,  savours  of 
popish  and  human  inventions.  I  must  say  1 
missed  the  Bible  sadly  in  our  good  Mrs.  Kil- 
derkin's stalls  this  morning.  I  fear  they  had 
no  Bibles  in  those  dark  old  times." 

"  Bravo,  Miss  Longfellow !"  exclaimed  a 
delighted  young  sporting  doctor,  fresh  from 
Dublin,  who  was  tired  with  the  polemics,  and 
longed  for  a  grand  universal  squabble. 

AH  eyes  were  turned  upon  the  young  Escu- 
lapius,  and  Ignatius  proceeded  to  remonstrate 
with  him  on  making  a  jest  of  Miss  Longfellow's 
heresies,  while  a  chorus  of  voices  arose  from  dis- 
putants in  all  parts  of  the  room,  arguing  with 
one  another  with  increasing  warmth  and  vehe- 
mence. Every  body  was  pitted  against  every 
body ;  a  perfect  chaos  of  controversy  reigned 
around  ;  some  laughed,  and  some  looked  grave, 
and  some  took  their  hats  and  departed — but 
these  were  mostly  the  steady  old-fashioned  Ca- 
tholics, who  knew  little  about  the  questions  in 
debate.  For  the  rest,  there  was  not  a  shade  of 
opinion  which  did  not  find  its  representative ; 
and  the  only  thing  in  which  they  shewed  a 
shadow  of  agreement  was  in  blaming  Mrs.  Kil- 
derkin and  her  coadjutors  for  unintentionally 
throwing  ridicule  upon  the  respective  hobbies 
of  the  company  by  her  heterogeneous  display  of 
confectionery,  old  stones,  and  rubbish.  In  a 
word,  never  did  party  come  to  so  unsatisfactory 
a  conclusion ;  and  we  may  safely  say  that  there 
was  not  an  individual  who  did  not  take  his 
departure  annoyed  with  what  he  had  heard 
and  seen.  The  comprehensive  scheme  had 
proved  comprehensive  in  the  wrong  direction. 
A  marvellous  unity  had  resulted,  but  it  was 
that  species  of  unity  in  which  every  body 
agrees  in  thinking  himself  the  only  enlight- 
ened and  candid  person  he  ever  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  acquainted  with.  And  thus 
ended  the  fancy  fair. 

During  the  following  week  Mr.  Kilderkin 
got  in  his  bills,  and  found  that,  after  allowing 
for  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  he  was  out  of 
pocket  just  59/.  3*.  l%d.  Ignatius  also  learned 
from  his  lawyer  that  a  flaw  had  been  disco- 
vered in  his  father's  marriage  settlement,  which 
put  all  his  little  property  in  danger,  and  that 
the  parties  who  would  benefit  by  establishing 
the  invalidity  of  the  settlement  had  already 
given  notice  of  their  intention  to  prosecute 
their  claims  at  law,  and  that  it  was  extremely 
probable  that  they  would  beat  him.  To  com- 
plete his  difficulties,  he  fell  ill  with  a  fever  as 
soon  as  he  had  got  back  to  Tithingfield,  was 
brought  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and,  when 
the  immediate  danger  was  passed,  was  reduced 
to  a  state  of  the  utmost  possible  debility,  from 
which  he  recovered  only  after  the  lapse  of 
many  weeks. 
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During  that  long,  lingering  recovery,  the 
soul  of  our  poor  friend  turned  inwards  upon 
itself  with  a  keenness  of  vision  to  whicli  hi- 
therto it  had  been  a  stranger.  As  the  weary- 
days  went  by,  cheered  only  by  the  kind  visits, 
and  soothed  by  the  prayers,  of  the  venera- 
ble priest  of  the  mission,  the  eyes  of  Ignatius 
seemed  to  open  at  length  upon  realities.  The 
excitement  of  thought  which  had  possessed 
him  ever  since  he  had  become  a  Catholic 
passed  away,  and  he  learned,  as  he  had  never 
learned  it  before,  that  the  soul  is  every  thing, 
and  all  transitory  things  of  value  only  in  pro- 
portion as  they  spring  from,  or  conduce  to, 
the  soul's  eternal  welfare.  He  made  up  his 
mind  to  have  done  with  scheming  for  ever. 
He  determined  to  let  other  people  alone,  ex- 
cept when  he  should  be  positively  called  by 
duty  or  circumstances  to  exert  himself  for  their 
good.  Still  more  deeply  he  began  to  think 
over  the  question  of  his  own  personal  vocation. 
He  felt  that  he  had  no  right  to  waste  months 


and  years  of  his  life  in  ridiculous  plans  for 
eifecting  great  things,  or  for  reforming  the 
non-essentials  of  Church  affairs,  while  myriads 
of  souls  remained  around  him  in  the  depths  of 
ignorance  and  sin,  and  crying  aloud  for  the 
help  of  their  more  favoured  fellow- creatures. 
Why  was  not  he  preparing  to  be  a  priest,  and 
devoting  his  future  life;  to  the  alleviation  of 
some  measure  of  the  fearful  mass  of  misery 
that  pressed  upon  the  poor  of  England?  What 
answer  could  he  have  given,  had  the  fever  not 
left  him  until  he  had  become  a  corpse? 

The  result  may  be  guessed.  As  soon  as 
health  once  more  invigorated  his  frame,  he 
wrote  to  the  Superior  at  Stonyhurst,  and  re- 
quested permission  to  make  a  retreat  under  a 
Jesuit  father.  What  then  passed,  it  is  not 
for  us  to  tell.  It  is  enough  that  he  came  out 
from  the  retreat  happy,  calm,  and  wise,  and  is 
now  preparing  for  holy  orders,  with  every 
promise  of  becoming  a  most  exemplary  mem- 
ber of  the  secular  priesthood. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Christmas  Eve  in  Santa  ISfaria  INfaggiore.— Reeves  has- 
tens his  plans. — A  reluctant  engagement. — A  mar- 
riage. 

A  FEW  days  more  and  it  would  be  Christmas. 
It  was  a  fact  that  every  one  seemed  to  feel. 
Even  Kate,  heavy-hearted  as  she  was,  and 
oppressed  by  a  dullness  of  spirit  against  which 
her  best  exertions  were  becoming  daily  less 
effectual,  felt  that  there  was  something  in 
Christmas  which  drew  the  mind  away  from 
the  contemplation  of  sorrow,  which  spoke  of 
peace,  and  of  the  unfathoma])le  joy  of  inno- 
cence. There  is  a  softening,  stilling  influence 
in  the  coming  of  Christmas,  as  if  the  whole 
world  were  hushed  and  expecting,  and  ready 
to  meet  the  cry  of  the  infant  Saviour  with 
loud  thanksgiving,  and  to  re-echo  the  Ho- 
sannah  of  the  gathering  angels,  and  prolong 
the  ardent  song  of  praise.  Hearts  feel  that  it 
w  80,  though  lips  do  not  utter  it ;  and  the 
business  of  life  is  stayed,  and  the  thoughts  of 
this  world  pause  and  turn  aside,  and  are  ab- 
sorbed in  the  miracle  that  meets  them. 

At  the  Palazzo  Galviati  all  were  busy  pre- 
paring the  decorations  for  their  chapel.  Adolph 
could  help  them  here;  and  one  morning  when 
Kate  visited  him,  .«*he  found  him  on  the  couch, 
which  his  increased  weakness  seldom  per- 
mitted him  to  leave,  surrounded  by  white 
lilies,  straightening  their  leaves,  and  arranging 
their  stems,  and  then  giving  them  over  to  his 
beloved  Genevieve,  to  twine  into  wreaths  or 
twist  into  bunches  lor  the  happy  day  now 
close  at  hand. 


"  Only  one  more  Christmas,  Kate,"  whis- 
pered the  child,  as  he  threw  his  arm  round 
his  friend's  neck,  and  brought  her  closer  to 
him.  "  See  these  beautiful  flowers,  so  very 
white — so  fair  and  graceful." 

"My  dear  boy,"  said  Kate,  embracing  him, 
"  it  is  all  very  lovely — very  lovely  indeed." 

"  One  more  Christmas,"  repeated  the  child, 
"  and  only  one  more.  Do  you  know  that  I 
cannot  get  up  by  myself  now.  Any  exertion 
makes  me  giddy.     Terese  carries  me." 

"Ask  Katherine  to  help  you,"  said  Gene- 
vieve at  this  moment,  purposely  to  divert  the 
child's  thoughts;  "I  shall  want  three  stems  of 
lilies  immediately." 

Adolph  looked  at  Kate,  and  smiled  brightly; 
she  answered  by  taking  the  flov.ers  he  offered, 
and  then  the  Countess,  exchanging  a  glance 
with  the  child,  began  to  sing  in  a  low  rich 
voice  the  hymn  Adestc  fidelcs.  Adolph  joined 
her;  and  still  with  his  busy  hands  among  the 
snowy  flowers,  he  sung,  and  moved  his  body 
backwards  and  forwards  to  the  melody  ;  and 
only  raised  his  eyes  from  his  work  to  give 
Kate  an  occasional  smile,  so  sweet  and  spark* 
ling  as  to  speak  better  than  any  words  of  the 
innocence  within.  Such  a  preparation  for 
Christmas,  by  such  hands,  and  with  such  ex- 
pectations, seemed  to  Kate  a  strange  union  of 
life  and  death  ;  but  Adol})h  did  not  think  of 
doatii,  only  of  immortality  and  hcavtm. 

While  some  felt  the  ajiproach  of  Christmas 
so  n)uch,  others  had  never  before  felt  so  little. 
At  New  Park  there  had  always  been  a  very 
distinguished  roast  beef  and  strong  beer  Christ- 
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mas,  and  never  till  now  had  that  family  been 
aware  how  much  the  whole  sentiment  of  Christ- 
mas had  been  absorbed  by  those  circum- 
stances. Lady  Harris  sighed  over  Christmas, 
and  said  that  in  Rome  there  was  nothing  to 
do ;  and  Mr.  Humlove  joined  feeling  with  her, 
and  said  that  Christmas  was  so  associated  in 
his  mind  with  bright  holly  and  red  berries, 
that  he  could  not  believe  in  Christmas  with- 
out it. 

On  Player  the  holy  season  came  with  com- 
fort. Its  thoughts  took  him  from  himself — 
his  sad,  disheartened  self.  The  month  was 
passing,  and  he  looked  to  the  interview  which 
he  had  fixed  for  its  close,  steadih^,  but  with 
sorrow.  His  mind  was  too  honourable  to  en- 
tertain any  idea  of  avoiding  the  meeting  with 
the  unknown  lady,  to  whom  he  had  become 
so  strangely  pledged  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
determined  to  be  faithfid  to  the  appointment, 
and  to  abide  by  whatever  consequences  might 
arise  from  it. 

Christmas  was  come.  The  Holy  Father, 
anticipating  his  first  Christmas  Mass,  was  to 
say  it  at  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  on  the  evening 
before.  Rome  was  full  of  strangers.  Visi- 
tors had  crowded  in  to  witness  this  great 
solemnit)',  and  the  exposition  of  the  relic  of 
the  manger  of  Bethlehem.  Within  that  mag- 
nificent church,  making  their  way  with  pa- 
tient steps,  among  the  gently  moving  but  al- 
most impenetrable  throng,  was  Lady  Harris 
and  her  party.  The  seats  reserved  for  the 
ladies  were  alrea'dy  so  full,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  find  accommodation  there.  Some 
one  told  them  that  after  the  Procession  of  the 
Relic  many  would  go  away ;  so  waiting  till 
that  time,  they  continued  to  mingle  with  the 
crowd.  Many  others  were  similarly  situated, 
and  like  them  were  waiting.  The  magnifi- 
cent church,  illuminated  even  to  the  gilded 
roof,  was  a  wonder  to  many  eyes.  The  sup- 
pressed whispers  of  thousands  created  a  sound 
like  a  rushing  wind  mingling  with  the  heavy 
waves  on  a  spreading  shore.  The  relic  came. 
It  was  borne  high  in  a  crystal  vase  above 
the  heads  of  the  people.  Two  lines  of  sol- 
diery kept  its  pathway  up  the  nave;  they, 
and  all  around,  knelt  as  it  passed  by.  Ra- 
chel's eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  vase.  As  it  was 
moved  along  in  the  light,  she  saw  perfectly 
the  plain  bits  of  coarse,  old-looking  wood,  so 
wonderful  to  the  mind,  so  dear  to  the  soul. 
Her  lips  were  moving, — "  and  laid  Him  in  a 
manger — and  laid  Him  in  a  manger !"  softly  and 
fervently  she  spoke,  and  could  say  nothing 
else  but  that.  Then  there  was  a  strong  mov- 
ing in  the  crowd,  and  they  got  back  to  the 
reserved  seats;  and  the  ladies  of  the  party 
took  their  places  there.  Rachel's  whole  soul 
overflowed  with  devotional  feeling.  No  one 
spoke  to  her.  She  gazed  uninterruptedly  on 
the  scene,  and  her  spirit  took  in  its  influence 
undisturbed. 

Then  came  the  Mass.     As  a  matter  of  cu- 


riosity,   and   to   increase   the   interest   of  at- 
tending on  the  Papal  Mass  as  an  exhibition, 
Rachel  had  acquainted  herself  with  the  form 
suflftciently  to  know  how  the  ceremonies  came, 
and  something  of  their  meaning.     Her  mind, 
elevated  by  the  sight  just  witnessed,  and  be- 
lieving  hi  it,  entered  with  a  new-formed  in- 
terest upon  the  great  scene  then  progressing. 
The  first  and  the  last  seemed  now  to  be 
I  brought  before  her.      The  Infant  lying  in  a 
\  manger,  and  the  "  Do  this  for  a  commemoration 
I  of  Me  ;"  and  thought,  passing  quickly  from  the 
i  one  to  the  other,  presented,  as  it  passed,  the 
!  whole  life  of  suffering  love  to  her  soul,  which 
I  felt  as  laid  low  before  it,  and  as  subject  to  a 
i  power  never  known  before. 
I       And  Mass  was  over ;   and  then  came  soft 
I  strains,  and  then  silence,  and  a  splendid  sight 
— the  Pope,  raised  aloft,  and  borne  slowly  and 
steadily  along  beneath  a  canopy,  and  seated  in 
a  chair.     Penetrated  by  the  effect  thus  pro- 
duced,   Rachel's    eyes    followed    the    moving 
spectacle.    The  people  dropped  on  their  knees, 
while  the  Pontiff*,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
blessed  them.     And  thus  so  silently,  amid  the 
breathless  groups  of  kneeling  and  softly  rising 
people,  he  passed,  still  making  the  holy  sign, 
beneath  which  the  thronging  people  still  knelt, 
till  Rachel  saw  him  no  more. 

Then  came  a  talk  of  carriages  and  servants, 
and  inquiries  about  the  hour,  and  Lady  Har- 
ris's voice,  saying  that  they  must  go  home. 
Rachel's  mind  was  full  of  what  she  had  seen ; 
all  else  was  confusion  to  her.  She  did  not 
speak,  scarcely  heard,  and  moved  mechani- 
cally with  the  others.  They  got  near  the 
door,  and  Lady  Harris  desired  her  to  take 
Reeves'  arm.  And  immediately  after,  the  soft 
night  air  flowed  round  her  with  refreshing 
sweetness,  and  Rachel  began  to  recollect  her- 
self, and  to  wonder  with  a  pious  awe  at  the 
new  emotions  that  had  visited  her.  There 
was  some  delay  about  the  carriage.  They 
wrapped  themselves  in  cloaks  and  shawls,  and 
waited  for  it  in  the  open  air.  There  was  a 
numerous  passing  of  people,  and  a  confusion 
of  voices. 

"  Reeves,  keep  closer  to  us,"  said  Lady  Har- 
ris, looking  back.  ''Have  you  got  Rachel  safe 
there?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am/' 

And  Reeves  drew  Rachel  closer  to  him,  and 
said  something  about  wrapping  up,  and  the 
change  of  atmosphere  ;  of  which  Rachel  only 
received  the  general  meaning,  for  her  thoughts 
were  otherwise  occupied,  and  her  attention 
drawn  off  from  herself.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  she  had  ever  had  her  hand  on  her  com- 
panion's arm  without  feelings  of  mortification 
and  distress.  But  at  that  moment  she  had 
no  feelings,  no  thoughts  but  for  that  which 
she  had  just  heard  and  seen.  Still  the  delay 
about  the  carriage  continued.  They  were  still 
standing  waiting,  and  Reeves  was  speaking  to 
her.    At  first  she  did  know  what  he  said ; 
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but  consciousness  quickly  came,  and  such  a 
scorching  sense  of  helplessness,  as  seemed  to 
dry  up  and  ^vither  her  energies,  and  leave  her 
without  strength  to  move,  or  even  power  to 
weep. 

But  for  one  moment  was  she  conscious  of 
what  Reeves  was  saying — and  then,  though  he 
continued  to  speak,  she  heard  no  more.  No 
sudden  sickness  of  the  spirit  overwhelmed  her, 
no  faintness  of  the  heart  overcame  her  with 
death-like  insensibility  ;  she  stood  strong  in 
her  gift  of  trust — her  iiead  thrown  back,  her 
eyes  raised  to  the  glittering  sky,  and  her  soul 
spreading  itself  out  before  heaven.  Every 
star  seemed  to  smile  upon  her  like  guardian 
angels'  eyes.  The  loathsome  tide  of  admira- 
tion was  flowing  at  her  ear,  but  she  heard  only 
the  solemn  strains  re-echoed  by  the  mind ;  a 
distasteful  presence  was  at  her  side,  but  she 
only  felt  that  that  night  she  had  visited  the 
Manger,  and  felt  the  presence  of  God. 

"  I  thank  Thee  that  the  moment  of  trial  has 
come  in  an  hour  of  strength  !"  she  said. 

Then  there  was  a  movement,  and  the  car- 
riage had  come.  Lady  Harris  beckoned  to 
them.  Reeves  seized  the  hand  which  Rachel 
had  withdrawn  from  his  arm,  and  hurried  her 
along.  They  had  almost  reached  the  car- 
riage. Reeves  spoke  again ; — he  pressed  her 
hand  violently  ; — she  turned  her  head  towards 
him.  "  Hear  me,  for  Heaven's  sake  !  listen  to 
me  for  a  moment !  I  have  betrayed  myself. 
My  whole  prospect  of  preferment  is  in  your 
hands.  Forgive  and  pity  me.  Do  you  un- 
derstand ?  You  can  ruin  me,  if  you  please; 
but  pity  me — forgive  !" 

"  Sit  opposite  to  me,  Rachel,"  said  Lady 
Harris  ;  and  never  having  uttered  a  syllable  in 
answer,  Rachel  found  herself  in  the  carriage, 
and  they  drove  away. 

Reeves  spent  a  restless  night.  He  had  ex- 
ceeded his  commission.  He  thought  Rachel 
would  appeal  to  Lady  Harris.  He  was  angry 
with  himself.  "I  was  mad,"  he  said;  "but 
how  can  people  keep  quiet  under  the  influ- 
ences which  gather  about  me  ?  She — Rachel — 
has  a  strange  peace  about  her  which  attracts 
me.  If  I  lose  her  I  am  undone.  Lose  her !" 
he  repeated,  and  paced  the  room  with  agitated 
steps — "  lose  her!" — his  eyes  flashed  fire — 
"then  may  1  die.  I  would  rather  die  than  not 
succeed.  She  shall  be  mine — yes,  mine  — 
she  must  be  mine,  or  I  am  nothing."  Reeves 
paced  his  room ;  he  paused  often,  and  let  his 
thoughts  run  in  the  same  strain;  he  worked 
himself  up  into  an  ardour  of  expectation,  and 
exclaimed,  "  Come,  gold  and  greatness — come, 
luxury  and  power — dear  objects,  for  which  it 
is  worth  while  to  live,  and  strive,  and  strain  after 
for  a  time.  Come,  Rachel,  my  ambition's  help, 
and  seal,  and  crown — I  will  reach  it  all  through 
you."  It  was  not  an  unusual  thing  for  Reeves 
when  alone  to  give  way  to  these  passions  of 
excitement.  They  seemed  to  repay  his  tried 
spirit  for  the  constant  discipline  it  at   other 


times  underwent,  and  for  the  total  want  of  any 
expressed  sympathy.  But  now  he  suddenly 
recalled  his  imagination  from  its  flight,  and 
throwing  himself  on  a  seat,  exclaimed,  "  But  if 
she  should  betray  me !  what  a  mine  to  spring 
beneath  my  feet  I  have  this  night  laid  !"  He 
drew  a  table,  on  which  were  writing  materials, 
towards  him  hastily ;  then,  burying  his  face  in 
his  hands,  he  thought  long  and  deeply.  No 
trace  of  passion  was  on  his  countenance  when 
it  was  again  uncovered.  All  was  calm  and 
still ;  the  flushed  face  had  paled  again,  and  the 
eyes  flashed  no  more  fire,  but  were  only  rather 
more  than  commonly  shaded  by  the  long  black 
lashes  and  over-hanging  brow.  He  wrote  a 
few  words,  sealed  it  securely,  then  locked  it  in 
his  desk,  and  went  to  rest.  It  contained  an 
apology  to  Lady  Harris,  and  led  to  a  conver- 
sation tolerably  satisfactory  to  both  parties. 

Reeves'  last  words  to  Rachel  lived  in  her  me- 
mory :  "Have  pity  on  me  —  forgive."  Yes, 
she  had  the  power  to  ruin  him,  but  she  would 
shew  pity,  and  she  had  at  once  forgiven. 

A  few  days  of  silence  past.  People  were 
moving  about,  hearing  and  seeing  what  in- 
terested them,  but  Rachel  seldom  went  out. 
Lady  Harris,  not  wishing  to  tempt  her  to  a 
confidence,  took  but  little  notice  of  her.  Jane 
Wentworth  was  grave,  and  appeared  fatigued 
with  the  sight-seeing  life  ;  and  when  Rachel 
was  with  William,  he  spoke  of  his  love,  and  as- 
sured her  that  her  own  power  of  loving  would 
awake,  and  that  he  could  never  love  another. 
They  had  one  long  and  anxious  debate  upon 
this  subject;  and  after  that  Rachel  tried  to 
avoid  him,  and  yet  she  felt  the  same  kind  and 
afi'ectionate  solicitude  about  him  that  she  had 
ever  felt. 

Thus  the  Christmas  week  passed,  and  the 
Epiphany  came,  and  went,  and  a  iew  days 
more  passed  by,  and  Reeves  became  tired  of 
his  voluntary  banishment  from  the  morning 
room,  for  he  only  ventured  to  meet  Rachel 
of  an  evening,  when  many  people  were  by, 
lest  she  should,  by  her  treatment  of  him,  more 
firmly  fix  his  fate;  still  he  felt  urged  on  to 
do  something  more  towards  committing  Rachel 
before  his  departure  for  Naples,  where  he  was 
to  be  sent  by  his  patron.  Once,  when  this 
thought  was  in  his  mind,  he  met  Rachel  in 
an  anteroom.  He  stopped  her,  she  tried  to 
pass  him,  he  caught  her  hand,  pressed  it  to 
his  lips,  and  fled.  Rachel,  visibly  overcome, 
and  even  surprised  into  tears,  seldom  as  now 
they  flowed,  rushed  on  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  was  met  by  William.  She  made  an  eff'ort 
to  recover  herself  on  seeing  him ;  but  he 
observed  her  agitation,  and  leading  her  to  a 
chair,  said ; 

"  Rachel,  tell  me,  you  seem  often  to  be  dis- 
tressed ;  is  it  my  perseverance  that  pains  you  ?" 
"  Oh,  not  that,  William ;  no,  not  that." 
"What  do  you  want?"  he  asked. 
The  anguish  of  her  heart  was  too  great  to 
be  wholly  subdued,  and  in  a  bitter  tone  she 
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cried,  as  she  turned  her  face  aside,  "  Oh, 
William,  to  serve  God  in  peace  is  all  I  ask." 

"  And  that  I  offer  you,"  he  answered  grave- 
ly. He  took  her  hand — "You  will  not  with- 
draw this,"  he  said;  it  stayed  passive  in  his 
grasp.  *'  Not  this  evening,"  he  said,  "  but  to- 
morrow, I  will  tell  my  parents.  Dear  Rachel, 
how  blest  the  family  where  you  will  live !  how 
blest  that  spot  of  earth  that  shall  own  you  mis- 
tress !  Dear  Rachel — no,  you  must  not  go-— I 
will  leave  you.  Rachel,  dear  Rachel,  give  me 
some  token  of  your  kindness." 

She  pressed  the  hand  that  still  held  hers; 
then  William  released  it,  and  went  away,  and 
Rachel  buried  her  face  in  the  cushions  of  the 
chair,  and  wept  long,  but  not  bitterly,  for  her 
heart  was  on  the  whole  relieved.  And  from 
that  moment  there  rose  a  dawning  of  happiness, 
and  she  thought  on  all  that  had  been  done  for 
her,  and  dwelt  on  all  she  ought  to  render  back 
as  a  thank-offering  in  return.  To  be  one  day 
the  mistress  of  all  that  she  now  enjoyed  at  the 
hand  of  charity — it  was  a  thought  with  which 
no  gratified  ambition  or  sentiment  of  rewarded 
love  mingled,  but  a  feeling  came  w^ith  it  that 
in  a  fixed  position  she  might  gratify  the  long- 
ing desire  she  had  ever  felt  to  have  something 
to  offer  to  God.  "  Yes,"  she  said,  "  in  the  vari- 
ous duties  of  my  station,  in  my  complying  obe- 
dience as  a  wife,  I  shall  be  for  ever  thanking 
Him,  among  whose  attributes  it  is,  to  judge 
the  poor  of  the  people,  and  to  save  the  children 
of  the  needy."  And  another  thought.  "  This 
is  the  answer  to  my  prayers,  this  is  the  way  of 
escape  from  the  persecutions  of  that  man." 

"  I  see  His  will,  and  follow  it,"  said  Rachel 
that  night,  in  answer  to  a  question  of  her 
lover's. 

"  Yes,  Rachel ;  but  you  give  your  heart  to 
me,  as  I  have  irrevocably  given  mine  to  you  ? 
You  love  me,  Rachel — tell  me  that  you  love 
me." 

"Love  !"  replied  Rachel ;  "  yes,  William,  I 
suppose  that  I  love  you.  But  I  know  nothing 
of  love.  W' hat  is  it  ?  If  it  is  to  pray  for  you 
with  tears  of  earnestness,  if  it  is  to  feel  that 
I  could  nurse  you  in  sickness  and  never  be 
wearied,  and  soothe  you  in  sorrow  with  an  un- 
tiring sympathy — if  that  is  love,  then  I  feel  all 
that  for  you." 

"  It  is  all  that,  dear  Rachel,  and  yet  more. 
Let  your  own  sweet  accents  describe  it  more 
fully." 

"  I  cannot,"  she  replied.  "  Love,  as  I 
know  it,  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  of  charity  ; 
and  the  task  will  be  easy  towards  you  I" 

"  But  the  thought  of  being  my  wife,"  said 
William,  hesitating  as  he  spoke,  "  is  pleasant 
to  you  ?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Rachel ;  "  yes.  It  ought 
under  any  circumstances  to  be  a  pleasant 
thought,  in  mine  it  is  so  peculiarly.  Fears 
for  the  future  will  intrude — faithless  fears ;  for 
He  has  said,  '  Cast  all  your  care  upon  Me.' 
But  rest  is  sweet.     Kind  proposer  of  peace  !" 


she  said,  lifting  her  full,  eloquent  eyes  on 
William — "  proposer  of  peace !  provider  of 
rest!  Yes,  William,  I  shall  be  glad  to  be 
your  wife !" 

"  To  me  it  is  so  sweet  to  think  that  we 
shall  be  together  always  !"  said  William. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Rachel ;  "  it  is  a  solemn 
thought.  To  tread  the  marriage -path  toge- 
ther till  death  brings  heaven." 

"  Death  I"  cried  William,  "  do  not  talk  of 
death,  Rachel.  Life  is  the  best  theme  for 
those  who  are  so  soon  to  begin  it." 

"  Life  is  ever  the  best  theme  ;  but  that  life 
which  never  ends  —  that  life  in  which  all 
earthly  interests  will  be  absorbed.  O  happy, 
happy  state !  where  the  anxious  questions  of 
this  world  will  all  be  solved  !  May  we  carry 
out  the  designs  of  God  together  ! — but  how  ? 
and  what  are  they?  Oh,  William!  strange 
questions  arise  in  this  our  state  of  labour. 
And  this  broad  field  of  the  world,  what  puz- 
zling things  lie  upon  its  surface ! — and  so  soon 
perhaps  to  be  reaped  ! — at  all  events  so  wisely 
to  be  prepared  for  the  Lord  of  the  harvest's 
coming!" 

The  morrow  came,  the  day  which  was  to  be 
so  great  an  era  in  their  lives,  and  it  came  gay 
and  sunny,  like  a  morning  in  early  spring. 
The  breakfast- table  was  a  very  quiet  one,  and 
the  meal  was  prolonged,  as  if  they  had  wanted 
to  stay  the  flight  of  time,  and  not  to  haste  too 
speedily  upon  the  full-grown  day.  At  last 
Reeves  pleaded  an  engagement,  and  Sir  James 
recollected  his  morning  walk,  and  Jane  W>nt- 
worth  proposed  accompanying  her  uncle,  and 
William  strolled  into  the  adjoining  room,  and 
all  gradually  dispersed.  About  noon.  Lady 
Emily  and  Katherine  called,  but  were  speedily 
disturbed  by  the  announcement  that  Mr.  New- 
come  wished  to  speak  to  Lady  Harris  alone. 

Rachel  rose  to  go  into  the  next  room,  and 
Lady  Emily  and  Kate  being  invited  to  accom- 
pany her,  did  so.  There  still  sat  William 
Harris,  and,  closing  the  door,  he  received  and 
entertained  the  guests. 

And  now  into  Lady  Harris's  presence  came 
Newcome.     Jane  was  trembling  on  his  arm. 

"  Lady  Harris,  will  you  shew  your  kindness 
to  two  persons,  who  truly  desire  your  forgive- 
ness, though  they  cannot  plead  repentance. 
Your  niece  has  this  morning  become  my  wife. 
Our  hearts  were  fixed  upon  our  marriage," 
continued  Newcome,  as  Lady  Harris  stood  swel- 
ling with  anger  and  speechless  before  him — 
"our  hearts  were  fixed  upon  our  marriage; 
which,  however,  would  not  have  been  thus  se- 
cret, had  we  not  known  that  your  consent  was 
unattainable.  Lady  Harris,  I  am  a  Catholic ; 
and  in  marrying  without  your  knowledge,  we 
have  spared  your  conscience  much  anxiety, 
and  relieved  you  from  responsibilities  which 
you  could  not  have  exercised,  I  am  sure,  with- 
out infinite  pain." 

Newcome  ceased,  but  no  answer  was  re- 
turned.  Lady  Harris  stood  stiffened  with  rage. 
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Her  eyes  were  fixed,  her  hands  clasped  before 
her;  yet  the  workings  of  her  countenance  de- 
clared that  she  desired  not  strength  to  forgive, 
or  resignation  to  endure,  but  rather  power  to 
wither,  to  crush,  to  annihilate.  Still,  words 
did  not  come.  None  that  she  could  have  ut- 
tered could  have  told  her  feelings. 

Newcome  felt  that  such  a  scene  ought  not 
to  last.  "  We  bid  you  farewell,"  he  said  ;  "  in 
a  few  weeks  we  shall  return  to  Home ;  then  I 
will  beg  permission  to  see  you  again." 

"  Never,"  exclaimed  Lady  Harris,  in  a  voice 
that  made  the  room  vibrate ;  "  never." 

Newcome  cast  one  glance  at  her,  and  then 
led  Jane  quickly  into  the  inner  room. 

"  William,  go  to  your  mother,"  he  said. 
"Stay  with  your  friends  for  a  few  minutes," 
he  said  to  his  weeping  wife.  "Jane  will  ex- 
plain matters,"  he  said,  looking  at  Lady  Emily. 
"  I  must  see  Sir  James."  In  a  very  short  time 
Newcome  returned.  The  interview  with  Sir 
James  had  been  almost  momentary.  The  fact 
was  stated,  and  Sir  James  felt  so  grateful  for 
the  additional  information  that  Lady  Harris 
had  been  told,  that,  in  the  first  sensation  of 
relief  incident  on  that  intelligence,  he  grasped 
Newcome's  hand,  who  took  that  favourable 
moment  for  a  rapid  retreat.  The  next  thing 
was  to  place  his  bride  in  the  carriage,  and  to 
bear  her  thankfully  away.  Neither  Lady 
Emily  or  Katherine  liked  to  go  away  without 
seeing  Lady  Harris.  They  therefore  intruded 
themselves  for  a  moment  on  that  lady.  She 
was  leaning  in  an  arm-chair  when  they  en- 
tered, and  William  was  a  little  behind,  bending 
over  her,  and  resting  on  the  chair's  back. 
She  rose  calmly  from  her  seat  when  she  saw 
them  enter,  and  disengaged  her  hand  from 
her  son's  grasp. 

"  This  has  been  a  great  trial ;" — already  she 
chose  to  speak  of  it  as  a  thing  passed  away, 
— "  I  feel  the  ingratitude,  the  want  of  confi- 
dence shewn  me.  But  I  can  now  only  hope 
that  the  rash  girl  may  never  repent  her  hasty 
act." 

Lady  Harris  smiled  through  the  big  bright 
tear  that  gathered,  and  then  fell  slowly  down 
her  cheek.  "  Are  you  going  ?"  she  said  ; 
"  well,  I  Mill  go  with  you  to  the  hall."  She 
placed  her  arm  within  Kate's,  and  they  left 
the  room.  Kate  was  surprised  that  William 
did  not  accompany  them  ;  but  he  remained,  as 
on  their  entrance,  leaning  on  the  back  of  his 
mother's  chair. 

Perhaps  no  one  ever  possessed  self-com- 
mand and  the  power  of  vigorous  exertion, 
united  with  vehement  passions,  in  a  higher 
degree  than  Lady  Harris.  When  surprised 
by  Newcome's  sudden  communication,  she  had 
shewn  herself  overcome  by  indignation ;  but 
soon  the  outward  indications  of  an  exaspe- 
rated spirit  passed  away.  Her  son  had  come 
to  her.  The  purest  sentiments  she  had  ever 
known  her  heart  had  felt  for  him ;  when  his 
caress  was  on  her  brow,  the  mother  had  over- 


come the  despot,  and  she  had  wept.  But  the 
triumph  of  nature  was  short.  Another  and 
a  sadder  scene  ensued  ;  and  when  Lady  Har- 
ris looked  on  her  guests,  beneath  that  seeming 
calm  raged  contending  passions,  which,  but 
for  her  inflexible  determination,  would  have 
broken  her  heart. 

Lady  Harris  accompanied  them  to  the  hall. 
Some  servants  were  there.  With  an  inward 
impatience,  but  an  exterior  calm,  she  said 
"  Good  bye  !"  and  watched  their  departure. 
On  her  face  dwelt  a  quiet  expression,  which 
looked,  but  only  looked,  like  cheerful  and  dig- 
nified resignation.  Glad  as  she  was  to  be 
alone,  no  indication  of  such  a  feeling  escaped. 
There  she  stood,  and  she  answered  Lady 
Emily's  last  bow  with  a  smile. 

The  servants  retired,  all  but  Masters.  He 
had  known  his  mistress  long,  and  had  an  in- 
stinctive feeling  that  something  more  than 
people  knew  of  was  the  matter.  He  lingered 
in  the  hall.  "  Masters,  tell  Mr.  Reeves  that  I 
shall  be  glad  to  speak  to  him  in  my  dressing- 
room  this  evening  about  eight  o'clock." 

The  man  went  away.  Then  Lady  Harris 
sought  her  own  room,  where,  for  a  while,  we 
must  leave  her,  and  recount  what  had  been 
passing  between  herself  and  her  son. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

Mother  and  son. 

The  unusual  display  of  affection  with  which 
William  had  been  met  by  his  mother  —  for 
deeply  as  Lady  Harris  felt  for  her  son,  she 
seldom  made  any  particular  exhibition  of  her 
feelings — had  induced  him  to  take  that  moment 
for  disclosing  his  desires  in  reference  to  Rachel 
Meadows.  At  first  she  had  really  not  under- 
stood him.  Her  views  for  Rachel  so  well 
matured,  and  so  lately  under  consideration, 
and  the  shock  of  Jane  Wentworth's  marriage, 
seemed  to  have  disabled  her  mind,  and  blunted 
her  usually  acute  powers  of  comprehension. 
But  when  William  continued  to  speak — when 
he  begged  her  to  receive  from  his  hands  one 
who  would  be  far  more  than  a  niece,  and  dear 
to  her  as  a  daughter — when  he  again  named 
Rachel  Meadows  —  and  when,  above  all,  he 
said  that  they  loved  each  other  —  then  she 
understood  at  once  his  meaning  and  her  own 
wretchedness.  She  took  her  son's  hand,  and 
in  a  soft,  soothing  voice  spoke  to  him. 

"  Dear  boy,  this  is  wrong — sadly,  miserably 
wrong.  Rachel  has  acted  improperly.  It 
must  not  be." 

"  It  must,  it  must,  my  mother,"  William 
was  beginning,  when  Lady  Emily  and  Kathe- 
rine entered  the  room ;  and  Lady  Harris, 
gently  disengaging  her  hand  from  her  son's 
grasp,  left  him.  William  remained  in  the 
room,  as  we  have  seen,  still  standing  by  his 
mother's  chair ;  and  at  first  a  bewildering  sad- 
ness oppressed  him,  but  it  did  not  last.     The 
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words,  "  Rachel  has  acted  improperly,"  were 
ringing  in  his  ears.  "Ah,  no!"  he  said,  ''it 
is  not  so.  There  is  a  misunderstanding  some- 
where. My  mother  acts  upon  it.  All  will  yet 
be  well;  and  then  how  happy!" 

Acting  on  this  hope,  after  a  few  moments 
of  thought,  William  rushed  from  the  room 
and  sought  Rachel.  He  told  her  he  had 
opened  the  subject  to  his  mother,  and  that 
they  had  been  interrupted.  He  besought  her 
to  keep  to  the  retirement  of  her  own  apart- 
ment while  he  obtained  an  unreserved  inter- 
view with  his  mother,  and  to  this  Rachel  glad- 
ly acceded ;  and  while  William,  urged  by  the 
new-found  power  which  deep  emotion  confers, 
having  sent  a  written  message  to  his  mother, 
urging  her  to  an  immediate  interview,  was 
wandering  through  the  house,  and  pacing  the 
rooms  in  all  the  unquiet  of  an  anxious  mind 
united  to  a  determined  will,  Rachel,  in  soli- 
tude and  in  the  peace  of  a  patient  spirit,  was 
addressing  herself  to  Him  in  whose  hand  is 
the  soul  of  ever}^  living  thing.  It  was  not 
that  she  did  not  feel — that  she  did  not  think 
of  William  and  of  herself.  Her  mind  was 
deeply  interested  in  him ;  and  for  his  sake  she 
could  not  be  indifferent.  It  was  not  the 
thought  of  rank,  or  dignity,  or  riches  that 
pleaded,  but  simply  a  firm  and  not  an  exagge- 
rated sense  of  the  power  she  had  unconscious- 
ly acquired  over  William's  mind.  She  felt 
the  responsibility  of  it,  and  for  his  sake  she 
desired  to  fulfil  what  appeared  to  be  her  call- 
ing in  relation  to  him.  There  was  no  other 
sympathy  than  that  of  charity.  She  might 
be — she  thought  that  she  was — necessary  to 
him ;  but  he  was  not  necessary  to  her.  For 
him,  therefore,  she  felt,  hoped,  and  feared, 
and  for  him  alone. 

Lady  Harris  answered  her  son's  request  for 
an  interview  by  a  few  words,  postponing  it  to 
a  later  hour;  and  William,  to  get  over  the 
time  thus  thrown  upon  his  hands,  rushed  out 
of  the  house,  and  did  not  return  till  towards 
evening. 

His  mother  remained  a  long  time  alone. 
Sometimes  she  sat  in  deep  thought,  sometimes 
she  paced  her  room  with  agitated  steps,  and 
then  she  would  stand  still  and  press  her  hand 
on  her  heart  and  on  her  burning  brow,  and 
murmur:  "  My  son,  my  son  !  why  do  you  try 
me  thus,  my  son  ?"  But  mortification,  anger, 
and  the  love  of  rule,  would  soon  chase  the 
feelings  of  natural  tenderness  from  her  breast; 
and  clasping  her  hands  firmly,  and  standing  in 
an  attitude  of  scorn  and  defiance,  she  would 
exclaim:  ''He  marry  Rachel  Meadows!  he 
have  her !  Never.  She  shall  marry  Reeves 
— she  shall  marry  Reeves."  Oh,  it  was  ter- 
rible that  trial  of  passion  ;  and  its  traces  never 
passed  away  from  her.  A  mother's  love  and 
a  tyrant's  will,  how  could  they  ever  live  to- 
gether? And  how  one  and  then  the  other 
rose  up  to  claim  her  its  own !  and  how  each 


fell  before  the  other,  till  she  cried  aloud :  "  I 
cannot  do  it — I  cannot !  No ;  he  never  knew 
severity,  never  wanted  it  till  now.  He  is  my 
only  one — can  /  annihilate  his  hopes  ?  And 
he  loves  me  !  I  have  had  his  love — his  gentle, 
admiring,  unceasing  love — for  all  his  life,  from 
the  time  that  he  first  knew  his  mother" — (she 
clasped  her  hands  upon  her  breast,  and  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears) — "  till  now,  when  he 
comes  to  me  for  his  wife.  No,  I  cannot — I 
cannot  do  it."  She  sunk  upon  a  seat  and 
wept.  But  what  a  change  soon  again  passed 
over  her !  What  terrible  whisper  at  her  heart 
roused  her  again  to  evil?  She  sprung  from 
her  seat,  and  looked  around  her  with  a  glance 
that  flashed  wildly  through  her  tears ;  but  her  « 
voice  was  soft  and  low.  "  My  boy,  my  poor 
boy !  But  I  have  promised  her  to  Reeves. 
How  can  I  take  her  from  him?  The  man 
would  expose  me.  Could  I  buy  his  silence  ? 
No — impossible!'  The  demon  of  pride  was 
again  alive,  strong  and  vigorous,  and  this  time 
not  to  be,  even  for  an  instant,  conquered.  / 
ask  his  promised  bride  from  him  to  give  to 
my  son — /  offer  to  buy  of  him  his  hopes — / 
admit  him  to  my  confidence — him,  Reeves, 
the  son  of  my  servant,  himself  my  servant — 
a  hireling  the  rival  of  my  son,  and  /  acknow- 
ledge it !"  She  struck  her  hand  loudly  on  the 
table,  and  smiled  the  proud  impossible  reply. 
Once  more  the  feeling  of  tenderness  rose,  but 
not  for  victory.  "  1  cannot  of  myself  annihi- 
late my  child's  hopes,"  she  said  again.  "  I 
cannot  of  myself — but  that  man  shall  serve 
my  purpose.  But  suppose  the  boy  should  be 
firm.  He  would  but  resemble  his  mother." 
And  she  smiled.  "  My  heart  misgives  me 
that  he  may.  But  no  matter;  that  man  shall 
serve  my  purpose — I  cannot  do  it  of  myself." 
And  again  she  repeated,  ''That  man  shall  serve 
my  purpose." 

And  now  a  sudden  composure  fell  upon 
Lady  Harris ;  and,  still  thinking  of  her  son, 
she  said,  and  often  repeated,  "  He  will  thank 
me  in  the  end.  It  is  for  his  own  good.  He 
will  thank  me  in  the  end." 

After  some  time  W^illiam  received  a  sum- 
mons to  his  mother's  room.  He  was  received 
with  tenderness,  and  there  was  an  unusual 
kind  of  quiet  seriousness  in  her  manner.  Wil- 
liam was  relieved  to  see  that  at  least  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  was  acknowledged. 
Really  unable  to  say  any  thing  that  he  had 
desired  to  say,  he  fell  on  his  mother's  neck 
and  embraced  her  with  childlike  fervour,  and 
then  tried  to  express  his  sense  of  her  conside- 
ration, and  to  say  something  of  the  excess  of 
his  passion. 

"  This  is  a  sad  situation  for  mother  and 
child,"  began  Lady  Harris ;  "  I  feel  it  deeply. 
But  I  expect  good  sense  and  firmness  from 
you,  William,  and  must  therefore  set  you  an 
example  of  it." 

''Mother,  I  cannot  —  I  cannot  give  her 
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up,"  exclaimed  William.  "Mother,  we  love 
each  other." 

"  No,"  replied  Lady  Harris,  looking  steadily 
at  her  son,  and  speaking  in  tones  of  warning 
and  knowledge.  "  No,  —  Rachel  Meadows 
loves  no  man."  (There  was  something  so 
solemn  and  sure  in  her  enunciation  of  this.) 
"  She  loves  no  man,"  she  repeated  ;  "  she 
may  marry,  but  she  will  never  love.  I  know 
her  better  than  you  think." 

Lady  Harris's  steadfast  gaze  was  fixed 
piercingly  upon  her  son ;  she  felt  her  power, 
and  went  on  with  animation.  "  Tell  me — 
tell  me,  if  she  has  ever  said  she  loves  you. 
Tell  me  if  she  has  ever  returned  your  affec- 
tions with  corresponding  warmth.  Tell  me 
— ah,  my  dear  William !" — and  Lady  Harris 
rested  her  hand  upon  her  son's  shoulder,  and 
looked  at  him  as  she  had  never  looked  before 
— looked  at  him  as  if  she  would  teach  him  how 
woman  could — how  woman  ought  to  love; 
and  her  voice  was  soft  and  low,  yet  thrilling 
in  its  accents — "  Tell  me,  William,  have  you 
ever  felt  a  lover's  joy  in  the  assurance  of  pos- 
sessing an  undivided  heart?  Have  you  felt 
what  it  is  to  possess  a  heart  that  gives  back 
love  for  love,  and  gives  in  the  unmeasured 
manner  in  which  it  has  received  ?"  The  mo- 
ther withdrew  her  hand,  and  waited  for  her 
son's  reply. 

William's  heart  recoiled  from  the  glowing 
thoughts  her  words  produced,  in  bitter  con- 
sciousness that  he  had  never  received  a  full 
return  of  affection.  He  could  not  answer; 
but  leaning  his  head  on  the  side  of  the  large 
chair  into  which  he  had  sunk,  he  closed  his 
eyes,  as  if  desiring  to  hear  any  thing  more 
that  remained  to  be  said  before  he  spoke. 
There  was  a  silence  of  some  moments,  and  his 
heart  stilled  its  nervous  beatings,  and  swelled 
with  hope.  "  She  is  too  pure  to  love  as  others 
love,"  it  whispered.  He  had  not  seen  that 
his  mother  had  continued  to  regard  him,  that 
she  had  detected  the  slight  smile  that  told  of 
the  rise  of  happier  thoughts  —  that  she  read 
them,  and  would  now  crush  them. 

"  You  naturally  think  that  hers  may  not 
be  a  character  for  the  display  of  earthly 
love,"  she  said  with  a  compassioning  smile. 
"  You  may  think  that  you  will  find  in  her 
perfect  fulfilment  of  her  duties,  all  that  need 
be  desired.  You  reason  as  a  lover,  not  as 
a  husband.  A  man  in  your  situation  marries, 
not  to  give  a  teacher  to  his  servants,  or  a 
schoolmistress  to  his  parish,  but  to  make  a 
wife  for  himself;  and  such  a  wife  as  Rachel 
Meadows  can  never  make.  No,  William  ; 
leave  her  to  a  situation,  at  this  most  oppor- 
tune moment  provided,  as  it  were,  by" — 
Lady  Harris  hesitated — even  she  felt  that  it 
was  a  dreadful  thing  to  say ;  but  she  wa?  em- 
barked in  an  enterprise  which  had,  at  all  risks, 
to  be  carried  through,  and  she  spoke  again, 
and  firmly:  "provided,  ai?  it  were,  by  God." 


"What  do  you  mean  ?"  demanded  William, 
with  agitation  ;  "  I  don't  understand  you." 

Lady  Harris  saw  her  opportunity.  A  sar- 
castic smile  rose  upon  her  face.  "  Do  you 
know  Rachel  so  well,  and  yet  not  understand 
me  ?"  she  asked,  and  there  was  a  speaking 
irony  in  her  manner;  "the  confidence  has 
not  been  so  mutual,  if  you  do  not  know  that 
you  have  a  rival." 

"  It  is  false !"  The  words  burst  from  Wil- 
liam's lips  like  a  cry  of  agony,  but  he  recovered 
himself  quickly ;  and  though  he  stood  trem- 
bling, he  commanded  himself  so  far  as  to  go 
on  with  smothered  vehemence, — "  Mother, 
it  must  be  false ;  it" — 

"  It  is  true  /"  interrupted  Lady  Harris, 
with  the  greatest  emphasis,  "  and  Rachel" — 
But  now  she  was,  in  her  turn,  interrupted ; 
and,  with  a  face  flashing  with  passions  such 
as  had  never  before  been  seen  there,  William 
replied,  "  Rachel  cannot  love  another."  And 
as  he  spoke,  the  last  passing  gleam  of  passion 
subsided  into  scorn,  and  rising  from  his  seat, 
he  turned  away  with  every  indication  of  con- 
tempt. 

His  mother  subdued  her  rising  wrath, 
though  to  do  so  cost  her  an  unwonted  effort. 
Her  lips  were  pressed  with  nervous  closeness ; 
she  slightly  frowned,  and  dr-ew  her  figure  up- 
right. Her  eyes  followed  her  son,  and  rested 
upon  him  with  a  power  of  meaning,  beneath 
which  his  spirit  quailed,  even  in  its  anger.  And 
when  she  spoke,  it  was  slowly,  and  in  so  unim- 
passioned  a  manner,  that  the  words  seemed 
to  drop  out,  as  sounds  that  could  not  be  re- 
strained, expressive  of  feelings  which  would 
be  known,  but  whose  effect  she  sought  not  to 
increase  by  any  expression  of  emotion. 

"  Rachel  might  have  spared  me  this,"  she 
said.  "  It  is  impossible  but  that  she  must 
have  felt,  with  all  her  want  of  worldly  know- 
ledge, that  two  lovers  at  a  time  wei'e  more 
than  correct.  But  had  she  loved  either,  she 
would  have  felt  instinctively  what  was  right ; 
and  this  not  being  the  case,  perhaps  1  ought 
not  to  judge  her  by  common  rules." 

She  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  went  on 
distinctly  addressing  herself  to  her  son.  And 
he,  on  this  change,  turned  quietly  towards  her 
in  an  attitude  of  polite  attention.  But  traces 
of  his  first  bitt(!r  look  of  scorn  still  lingered 
on  his  lips,  and  the  mother  could  scarcely 
keep  from  shrinking  before  so  sickening  a 
smile. 

"  Rachel  Meadows,"  continued  Lady  Har- 
ris, "will  marry — if  she  ever  marries — for  the 
more  entire  fulfilment  of  those  especial  pur- 
poses of  usefulness  to  which  she,  perhaps  not 
incorrectly,  considers  herself  divinely  called. 
Assuming  this,  there  is  certainly  a  sort  of 
affinity  between  her  and — and  Joseph  Reeves 
—  which  would  make  their  union  very  far 
from  inconsistent." 

All  this  she  spoke  in  a  gentle  business-like 
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tone ;  and  William  tried  to  appear  indifferent 
and  unbelieving. 

"  Joseph  Reeves,"  she  went  on,  "  owes  so 
much  to  Miss  Meadows,  that  one  immediately 
acknowledges  the  necessity  of  his  feeling  the 
utmost  gratitude  and  admiration  for  her ;  and 
that  this  should  have  ripened  into  a  warmer 
feeling  on  his  part,  especially  during  their  late 
increased  intercourse,  is  not  surprising,  but 
simply  natural,  and  very  honourable  to  his 
taste  and  judgment." 

There  was  a  pause;  and  William,  trying  to 
express  by  his  manner  a  positiveness  of  in- 
tention and  a  security  of  position  which  he 
could  not  feel,  said,  with  mingled  pity  and 
contempt,  "  They  are  so  different !" 

"In  what?"  inquired  his  mother,  in  well- 
feigned  innocence  and  astonishment — "In 
what  ?  They  are  equal  in  birth  and  in  edu- 
cation ;  and  if  Reeves'  rise  in  life  did  not 
begin  quite  so  early,  he  had  not  so  low  a  state 
to  rise  from ;  and  his  course  has  been  as  rapid, 
and  is  likely  to  be  more  exalted,  besides  being 
indisputably  permanent  and  independent." 

"lam  not  acquainted  with  his  expectations," 
said  William,  coldly. 

"'  His  expectations,"  said  Lady  Harris,  not 
noticing  her  son's  annoyance,  "  are  to  go  to 
one  of  our  colonies,  and  to  be  ordained  a 
Church  of  England  clergyman  ;  and  he  fur- 
ther expects  to  persuade  Rachel  to  accom- 
pany him  as  his  wife.  So  large  a  field  will 
satisfy  even  her  longings  :  for  my  part,  I  am 
looking  forward  to  their  return.  As  soon  as 
we  can  get  Reeves  back,  he  may  take  posses- 
sion of  one  of  your  father's  snug  livings.  Thus 
Rachel  will  obtain  a  position  of  permanent 
respectability  and  usefulness,  unexceptionable 
both  as  regards  pecuniary  matters  and  society, 
which  could  never  have  been  secure^  to  her 
by  any  unassisted  exertions  of  mine." 

William  could  have  met  arguments  with 
answers,  persuasion  with  inflexibility,  and 
anger  with  obstinate  determination  ;  but,  as 
he  listened  to  these  anticipations  and  plans, 
from  which  he  was  so  utterly,  indisputably, 
and  for  ever  excluded,  his  hopes  really  withered 
within  him.  He  felt  already  a  deadness  at  his 
heart,  and  a  growing  belief  that  he  had  been 
in  a  dream,  and  a  miserable  sense  of  awaken- 
ing. At  that  moment  a  knock  was  heard  at 
the  door,  and  Masters  asked  admission  for 
Joseph  Reeves. 

"  This  will  be  too  much  for  you,"  said  Lady 
Harris  very  quietly  to  her  son.  "  He  is  come 
to  speak  on  this  very  subject." 

"  No ;  oh,  no,"  he  replied,  with  assumed 
carelessness ;  and  retreating  to  a  distant  table, 
he  took  up  a  book,  and  appeared  to  read. 

Reeves  entered,  and  was  kindly  received. 
"  You  have  received  my  message,  I  see,"  said 
Lady  Harris  ;  "  and  are  here  for  my  approval 
of  your  plans  and  hopes." 

She  spoke  rather  loud,  and  smiled  as  she 


uttered  the  last  word  with  emphasis.  Joseph 
Reeves  looked  the  picture  of  gratitude  and 
bashful  happiness. 

"  You  told  me  this  morning  that  you  had 
heard  from  Mr.  Ridley  Spouter,  and  that  he 
wishes  to  hurry  your  return — well,  that  we 
can  talk  of  another  time  :  but  you  wish  to  go 
to  Naples ;  and  I  sent  for  you  to  say  that  you 
could  now  go  any  time — to-morrow,  if  you 
please." 

Reeves  expressed  his  thanks  very  heartily, 
and  as  he  felt;  for  having  again  betrayed 
himself  to  Rachel,  he  desired  to  be  out  of  the 
way  of  temptation  till,  assisted  by  Lady  Har- 
ris, he  could  make  his  proposals  in  proper 
form.  He  was  not,  therefore,  prepared  for 
what  followed. 

"  And  now,  Mr.  Reeves,"  said  Lady  Harris, 
in  a  very  cheerful  manner,  "  since  we  are  old 
friends,  and  since  a  certain  person  is  entirely 
under  my  protection,  we  must  proceed  to  an- 
other subject." 

Reeves  bowed,  and  actually  blushed  and 
trembled. 

William  moved  his  chair,  as  if  to  obtain  a 
better  light  on  his  book,  but  really  to  hear 
what  might  follow. 

"  Have  you  mentioned  your  feelings  to  Miss 
Meadows?"  inquired  Lady  Harris,  jjestowing 
a  significant  look  on  Reeves. 

"  I  felt  that,  in  my  situation,"  replied  he, 
"it  would  be  impossible  to  do  so, — to  do  so 
distinctly,  I  mean.  I  felt  that  I  must  occupy 
some  more  decided  position  before  I  could 

properly  propose  a  home  to "    His  voice 

faltered  ;  he  could  not  pronounce  her  name. 

The  lady  looked  disappointed ;  he  had  not 
given  quite  the  answer  she  desired.  Her 
protege  saw  that  he  had  made  a  mistake. 

"Then,"  said  his  patroness,  —  "then  Miss 
Meadows  is  not  at  all  aware  of  your  feelings?" 

The  question  made  William  gasp ;  yet  he 
was  glad  to  hear  his  mother  speak  so  plainly. 

"  Pardon  me,  madam,"  said  Reeves ;  "  I 
must  not  deceive  you ;  that  lady  does  know 
my  heart — I  am  sure  she  does." 

Lady  Harris  brightened,  and  gave  Reeves 
a  quick  glance  of  encouragement  and  ap- 
proval. 

"  Some  time  since,"  he  continued,  "  I  was 
unable  to  conceal  my  feelings  as  entirely  as 
perhaps  I  ought  to  have  done.  The  natural 
agitation  she  displayed  recalled  my  self-com- 
mand, and  I  was  happy  to  experience  her 
forgiveness.  I  frequently  was  favoured  with 
her  society  ;  I  know  that  I  did  not  lose  her 
regard.      Since   then — indeed,  a  very  short 

time  since,  I ;  but  pardon  me,  madam, 

I  cannot  enter  into  particulars  ;  it  is  enough 
to  say,  that  I  continue  to  be  made  happy  by 
her  society,  though  she  knows  my — my — " 
he  hesitated,  but  at  last  said  "  love." 

The  book  suddenly  dropped  from  William's 
hand  ;  the  sound  with  which  it  fell  struck  like 
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a  blow  upon  his  mother's  heart ;  he  sighed — 
it  penetrated  to  her  inmost  soul. 

"  When  did  you  last  betray  your  affection 
to  Miss  Meadows  ?"  she  continued. 

"  Yesterday  afternoon,"  answered  Reeves. 

William  sunk  heavily  into  his  seat. 

"  And  so  you  would  seriously  like  to  go 
towards  Naples  to-morrow  ?" 

"Very  much,  if  your  ladyship  will  permit 
me.* 

"  You  are  perfectly  at  liberty.  But  I  think, 
Mr.  Reeves,  that  if  you  have  allowed  Miss 
Meadows  to  become  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  your  feelings  at  this  time,  when  you  cannot 
honourably  proceed  further,  that  you  are  called 
upon  to  make  her  some  apology  for  your  in- 
discretion." 

"You,  ma'am,  are  the  best  judge." 

"  I  advise  you  to  write  her  a  note,"  said 
Lady  Harris.  And  now  that  lady  recollected 
that,  after  all  that  had  just  occurred,  there 
would  be  no  prevailing  on  William  to  keep 
on  friendly  terms  with  Reeves ;  and  that  she 
had  better  make  the  visit  to  Naples  the  be- 
ginning of  a  longer  separation.  In  her  mind, 
arrangements  were  soon  made;  and  as  she 
affected  to  turn  over  the  leaves  o-f  a  writing- 
case,  in  search  of  materials  for  Reeves's  note 
to  Rachel,  she  said,  "  After  the  annoying  oc- 
currence of  this  morning,  I  shall  not  wish  to 
remain  here  much  longer.  I  imagine  that  we 
shall  soon  be  returning  to  England.  Since 
you  are  going  to  Naples,  I  think  it  really  de- 
sirable for  you  to  return  to  England  another 
way.  You  should  see  Venice  and  Milan ; 
Mr.  Humlove  returns  that  way.  We  might 
make  an  arrangement  for  you  to  meet  and 
travel  together.  If  you  arrived  in  London 
before  us,  which  you  would  probably  do,  you 
could,  after  that  letter  from  Mr.  Ridley  Spouter, 
go  to  them  in  London;  and  as  soon  as  we 
arrived  at  New  Park  we  would  summon  you. 
How  do  you  like  that  plan,  Mr.  Reeves  ?" 

"It  is  delightful,  and  as  full  of  advantage 
to  me  as  your  ladyship's  plans  always  are," 
exclaimed  Reeves,  looking  very  happy. 

"  Well,  then,  the  sooner  we  put  it  in  prac- 
tice the  better.  There  are  writing  materials ; 
now  make  your  amends  to  Miss  Meadows." 


In  a  few  minutes  Lady  Harris  perused  the 
following : 

"Madam,  —  Forgive  me  for  alluding  to  a 
circumstance  which  I  would  not  recur  to,  ex- 
cept to  apologise  —  I  mean,  the  agitation  I 
thoughtlessly  caused  you  in  the  hall  yesterday 
afternoon.  I  am  shortly  to  leave  this  place, 
and  am  not  likely  to  return  to  England  as  one 
of  your  party  ;  and  before  I  depart,  I  desire  to 
express,  with  the  above  apology,  my  humble 
thanks  for  your  unvarying  kindness,  and  my 
admiration  for  your  character,  from  which 
I  have  derived  much  and  eternal  benefit. 
These  are  things  I  can  never  forget.  I  would 
gladly  express  my  gratitude  better,  and  also 
the  exalted  estimation  in  which  you  will  ever 
be  held  by 

"  Your  faithful  servant, 

"Joseph  Reeves." 

Lady  Harris  read  this  epistle  to  herself  first ; 

and  then,  as  if  for  its  better  comprehension, 

in  a  tone  which,  although  low,  was  loud  enough 

I  for  William  to  hear  her  repeat,  with  an  ap- 

I  proving  smile,  the  phrases,  "  unvarying  kind- 

i  ness"  —  "  admiration    of  your  character"  — 

I  "  express  my  gratitude  better" — "  exalted  esti- 

j  mation  in  which  you  will  ever  be  held  ;"  and 

I  then  she  continued,  as  she  herself  sealed  the 

note,  and  presented  it  to  Reeves  to  direct — 

"  Very  well,  Mr.  Reeves ;  you  have  expressed 

yourself  extremely  well." 

The  bell  was  rung ;  some  further  conversa- 
tion ensued  about  the  next  day's  journej-. 
Masters  appeared :  "  Let  this  be  taken  to  Miss 
Meadows,  and  let  Hook  ask  if  there  is  any 
answer." 

Rachel  received  the  note ;  she  gave  her 
answer  instantly,  written  in  pencil ;  and  then 
uttered  a  hasty  thanksgiving  at  the  prospect 
of  being,  as  she  hoped,  for  ever  relieved  from 
Reeves.  *  Her  answer  was  soon  read  in  Lady 
Harris's  room : 

"  Think  no  more  of  the  past,  which  was  a 
trial  to  me.  I  rejoice  in  your  prospects ;  and 
if  I  have  ever  been  any  benefit  to  you,  to 
Him  be  the  praise  to  whose  direction  I  com- 
mend you.  «  R,  M." 

Reeves  perused  his  answer  with  unspeak- 
able relief. 
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1 .  The  Philosophy  of  Religion,  By  J.  D. 
Morell,  M.A.     London,  Longmans. 

2.  The  Nemesis  of  Faith.  By  J.  A.  Froude, 
M.A.  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
London,  J.  Chapman. 

The  precise  value  and  full  significance  of  these 
volumes  cannot  be  appreciated  without  a  brief 
retrospect  of  the  course  of  religious  thought 


during  the  last  300  years.  They  are  so  emi- 
nently books  of  the  time,  and  an  expression  of 
the  fundamental  principles  which  lie  at  the 
root  of  modern  Protestant  theology,  that,  in 
order  to  be  thoroughly  understood,  they  nmst 
be  viewed  in  their  historical  connexion  with 
the  ideas  which  have  prevailed  in  the  nominally 
Christian  world  since  the  great  schism  of  Lu- 
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tlier.  We  shall  therefore  preface  the  remarks 
we  have  to  make,  both  upon  Mr.  Morell's 
essay  and  Mr.  Froude's  story,  with  a  rapid  ex- 
position of  the  phenomena  of  the  Protestant 
mind  since  the  old  modes  of  thought  were  vio- 
lently shattered  by  that  great  intellectual  and 
moral  convulsion. 

At  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  then,  the 
whole  of  Christendom  believed  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  dogmatic  truth,  and  that  the 
doctrines  which  are  really  revealed  by  the 
Gospel  are  direct  announcements  of  spiritual 
realities  from  God  to  man.  The  Catholic 
Church  held,  as  she  now  holds,  that  such  and 
such  doctrines  are^  as  a  matter  of  fact,  con- 
tained in  the  Christian  revelation ;  and  that 
God  has  appointed  one  particular  method  by 
which  an  individual  mind  may  ascertain  ivhat 
doctrines  are  thus  eternally  and  unchangeably 
true.  Luther,  his  associates,  and  his  followers, 
maintained,  on  the  other  hand,  that  many  of 
the  particular  doctrines  thus  taught  by  the 
Catholic  Church  were  really  false,  and  contrary 
to  Christianity ;  and  also,  that  the  means  by 
which  the  Church  asserted  that  the  private 
Christian  must  learn  what  he  must  believe  was 
a  human  and  wicked  invention,  and  opposed 
to  the  will  and  law  of  God.  Both  Luther, 
however,  and  the  Protestants,  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  Catholic  Church,  on  the  other,  agreed 
in  believing,  that  Avhatever  he  the  real  truths 
of  the  Gospel,  (^od  really  has  revealed  a  num- 
ber of  doctrines  through  Jesus  Christ,  which 
man  is  bound  to  ascertain,  to  hold,  and  to  act 
upon,  as  the  condition  of  his  eternal  salvation. 
Both  parties  maintained  that  Scripture  is  not 
a  mere  book  of  history,  but  that  it  contains  a 
system  of  religious  truth  which  God  has  com- 
manded us  to  believe  and  obey,  under  peril  of 
perdition,  whatever  be  the  right  method  for  in- 
terpreting the  actual  words  of  the  Bible  itself. 

For  several  generations,  accordingly,  theo- 
logical controversy  was  occupied  either  in  up- 
holding Catholicism  or  Protestantism  as  true, 
or  in  maintaining  one  form  of  Protestantism 
against  another — (always  on  the  ground  that 
one  or  other  was  actually  revealed  by  God  to 
man) — or  in  attacking  or  defending  Chris- 
tianity itself  as  a  divinely  sanctioned  religion. 
Those  who  disowned  the  dogmatic  creed  of 
Catholics  and  Protestants  alike,  at  once  avowed 
themselves,  either  secretly  or  openly,  disbe- 
lievers in  the  truth  of  Christianity  as  a  revela- 
tion, and  in  the  Bible  as  an  inspired  record. 
Lifidelity  consisted  in  a  definite,  clear,  bold 
denial  of  the  divine  mission  of  our  Lord,  and 
of  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures. 

Meanwhile  the  confidence  of  all  classes  of 
Protestants  in  the  truth  of  their  own  interpre- 
tations of  the  Bible  began  to  shake  and  waver. 
The  age  of  the  Reformation  being  eminently 
dogmatical,  and  not  metaphysical  or  philoso- 
phical, the  most  energetic  and  keenest  thinkers 
of  the  time  directed  their  attention  much  more 
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to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  certain  positive 
creeds  than  to  the  foundations  on  which  cdl 
human  knowledge  and  all  faith  must  ultimately 
rest.  The  old  scholastic  philosophy  had  died 
away,  and  a  literary  and  historical,  as  opposed 
to  a  metaphysical  mode  of  thought,  had  taken 
possession  of  the  intelligence  of  Europe.  The 
philosophical  portions  of  the  writings  of  St. 
Thomas  and  the  great  schoolmen  were  far  less 
studied  and  employed  in  controversy  than  their 
developed  dogmatic  statements.  The  acute- 
ness  of  speculation  which  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries  had  penetrated  to  the 
foundations  of  all  possible  and  actual  know- 
ledge, were  merged  in  the  great  controversies 
respecting  justification,  the  real  presence,  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  and  other  distinct 
dogmas.  The  subtleties  of  the  old  metaphysi- 
cal analysis  found  no  place  in  that  ardent  gene- 
ration ;  and  men  acquiesced  in  the  idea  that  it 
was  simply  a  question  whether  the  exercise  of 
private  judgment  in  matters  of  religion  was 
right  or  wrong,  and  not  whether  it  was  essen- 
tially possible  or  impossible  by  the  laws  of  the 
human  mind  itself. 

As  time  went  on,  and  the  intense  doctrinal 
excitement  of  the  sixteenth  century  cooled 
down,  and  Christendom  was  separated  into  its 
distinct  divisions,  the  theory  of  the  private  in- 
terpretation of  the  Bible  was  subjected  to  a 
new  test  on  the  part  of  those  very  Protestants 
who  had  at  first  so  vehemently  maintained  its 
indefeasible  rights  and  its  wonderful  spiritual 
powers.  In  Germany,  where  the  personal 
piety  of  Protestants  rapidly  decayed,  while  the 
energy  of  modern  thought  was  stimulated  to 
the  most  daring  exploits,  one  thinking  man 
after  another  came  to  perceive  that  the  old 
theory  of  the  reality  of  certain  spiritual  truths 
revealed  to  man  by  Christianity,  was  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  private  judg- 
ment, and  with  the  visible  facts  of  Scripture 
and  of  the  world  of  Protestantism.  New- 
schools  of  metaphysical  study  sprang  into  life, 
analysed  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind 
into  its  minutest  elements,  and  cast  off  with 
indignant  and  contemptuous  scorn  the  whole 
body  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  theology, 
as  a  representation  of  unseen  spiritual  realities. 
Some  retained  a  nominal  belief  in  Christianity, 
some  disdained  the  name  of  Christian ;  some 
admitted  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  four 
Gospels,  others  regarded  them  as  founded  in 
fact,  but  as  deserving  no  more  actual  credit 
than  the  mythic  poems  of  classical  antiquity. 
Wherever  piety  survived,  it  assumed  the  guise 
of  a  vague  and  dreamy  mysticism,  only  differ- 
ing from  the  dogmatic  scepticism  of  the  phi- 
losophers, in  that  its  activities  were  directed 
towards  God  and  towards  eternity,  while  with 
the  latter  man  and  nature  were  the  sole  sub- 
jects of  speculation  and  regard. 

In  France  a  somewhat  similar  scene  was 
enacted,  though  with  a  less  distinctive  charac- 
ter.    The  absence  of  all  schools  of  Protestant 
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theology,  the  comparatively  unreflective  dis- 
position of  Frenchmen,  the  profligacy  of  the 
age,  and  its  political  disturbances,  combined 
to  prevent  any  of  that  systematic  development 
of  unbelief  which  arose  in  the  German  empire. 
Rousseau,  and  a  few  other  and  lesser  men, 
walked  in  the  same  path  with  their  German 
associates  in  the  war  against  Christianity  ;  but 
in  their  writings  both  passion  and  politics  were 
mingled  with  metaphysical  schemes,  and  this 
mixture,  while  it  tended  to  spread  the  poison 
with  fearful  rapidity  through  myriads  of  hearts, 
forbade  the  construction  of  those  more  com- 
plete philosophic  systems  which  are  character- 
istic of  modern  German  thought.  It  was  not 
until  the  present  generation  that  infidelity  as- 
sumed the  guise  of  Christianity,  or  that  French 
philosophes  attempted  a  reconciliation  of  the 
principles  of  Pantheism  or  universal  scepticism 
with  the  name  of  the  Gospel  and  the  historical 
truth  of  Holy  Scripture.  Now,  however,  the 
monstrous  anomaly  has  taken  its  place  in  that 
acute  and  daring  nation,  and  the  Church  has 
to  carry  on  her  warfare  not  against  a  new  Vol- 
taire, or  a  revived  school  of  Encyclopaedists, 
but  against  men  M'ho  call  themselves  Christians, 
•while  they  sap  the  foundations  of  all  possible 
religious  knowledge  and  belief. 

In  our  own  country  the  course  of  thought 
has  been  yet  slower  still.  Two  powerful  causes 
have  combined  to  preserve  to  the  dogmatic 
idea  a  hold  upon  the  national  mind,  which  is 
scarcely  yet  destroyed.  The  existence  of  the 
Creeds  and  other  written  formularies  and  doc- 
trinal statements  in  the  Established  Church, 
guaranteed  and  enforced  by  that  great  autho- 
rity to  which  the  English  mind  bows  with  un- 
dissembled  reverence — an  Act  of  Parliament — 
has  made  it  impossible  for  the  vast  body  of 
conscientious  Churchmen  to  deny  the  existence 
of  positive  revealed  truth,  as  such,  without  a 
keenness  of  logic  and  a  metaphysical  subtlety 
to  which  England  has  been  long  a  stranger. 
In  addition  to  this  outward  fact,  a  deep  and 
enduring  revival  of  personal  religion  taught 
the  nation  to  shrink  with  horror  from  any  thing 
like  an  open  tampering  with  the  real  inspiration 
of  Scripture,  or  even  with  the  Apostles',  the 
Nicene,  and  the  Athanasian  Creeds.  That 
energetic  and  sincere  movement  which  began 
with  Wesley,  and  has  latterly  been  developed 
into  Puseyism,  forbade  the  formation  of  any 
school  of  philosophical  unbelief  which  should 
undermine  Christianity  as  a  hcma-fide  revela- 
tion of  spiritual  realities  to  sinful  and  miserable 
man.  With  all  the  absurdities  and  inconsis- 
tencies of  Evangelical  and  High-Church  Pro- 
testantism, it  has  thus  until  lately  held  fast  the 
truth  that  the  Bible  is  not  a  mere  form  of  ex- 
pounding moral  truths,  but  an  unveiling  of 
the  mysteries  of  an  actually  existing  spiritual 
world. 

But  now,  Great  Britain  is  involved  in  the 
common  destiny  of  Protestant  thought.  The 
foundcUims  of  Jier  dogmatic  views  are  shaken, 


and  the  whole  edifice  of  Protestant  doctrine, 
whether  "  Evangelical,"  Arminian,  or  Puseyite, 
totters  and  is  ready  to  fall.     First  the  move- 
ment  began   among  the   Dissenters.      Unre- 
strained by  symbolical  writings,  and  bound  to 
use  no  special  forms  of  prayer,  for  many  years 
the  most  able  among  the  Nonconformists  have 
been  examining  the  basis  of  all  Protestant  be- 
lief, and  the  authority  to  which  private  inter- 
pretations may  lay  claim,  as  expressing  certain 
definite  objective  truths.     From  the  very  first 
moment  when  they  commenced  their  task,  they 
have  exhibited  the  most  undeniable  symptoms 
of  the  issue  to  which  all  such  philosophical 
investigations  must  lead ;  and  we  are  convinced 
that   the  time  will  speedily  arrive  when  the 
whole  body  of  Protestant  Nonconformist  divi- 
nity will  become  a  pure  Socinianism,  in  essence 
at  least,  even  if  it  retains  some  ^ew  fragments 
of  orthodox  phraseology  and  statement.     A 
precisely  similar  result  is  also  preparing  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Establishment.     The  conflict  be- 
tween the  Oxford  Tractarian  school  and  the 
more  consistent  votaries  of  private  judgment 
has  produced  this  one  startling  and  permanent 
consequence,  that  both  parties  have  become 
aware  that  they  have  no  real,  intelligible,  and 
satisfactory  ground  for  believing  any  doctrines 
to  be  true.     The  absurdities  of  Bibliolatry — 
the  still  more  glaring  absurdity  of  sending  the 
private  Christian  to  the  voluminous  writings  of 
antiquity  for  his  creed — the   impossibility  of 
proving  the  inspiration   of  Scripture  on   the 
Protestant  theory — all  these  things  have  been 
forced  upon  the  attention  of  conscientious  peo- 
ple with  an  irresistible  pertinacity  which  is  fast 
driving  them  to  seek  forborne  grounds  of  belief, 
or  some  self-consistent  religious  philosophy,  on 
which  to  stay  their  troubled  souls.     Retaining, 
through  long  habit,  through  personal  inclina- 
tions, or  through  the  aid  of  some  mysterious 
supernatural  guidance,  their  intellectual  belief 
in   certain   defined   doctrines,  they  are  daily 
more  and  more  awake  to  the  hopelessness  of 
thoroughly  satisfying  their  reason   and  their 
conscience  by  any  of  those  appliances  to  which 
they  have  been  wont  to  have  recourse  in  their 
difticulties.     In  some  cases,  the  soul  has  light 
and  grace  to  embrace  that  solution  of  the  ter- 
rible problem  of  humanity  which  is  offered  by 
the  Catholic  Church  ;  in  others,  the  perturbed 
spirit  plunges  headlong  into  worldly  dissipation 
or  secular  studies ;  in  others,  again,  the  mind 
betakes  itself  to  some  one  of  those  many  forms 
of  philosophy  to  which  modern  Germany  and 
France  have  given  birth,  and  which  are  every 
day  finding  fresh  expositors  in  England  itself. 
For,  let  it  be  remarked,  that  the  spirit  of 
this  age  is  such  that  it  repudiates  all  thought 
of  denying  the  truth  of  Christianity  as  a  reve- 
lation  of  some  sort  or  other.     The  pro])lem 
which   is  set  to  the  philosophical  Protestant 
theologian   is,   to  reconcile  a  disbelief  in  all 
dogmatic  truth  with    the    divine    mission    of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  with  the  existence  of  the 
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Bible  as  a  book  that  is  formally  sanctioned  by- 
Heaven.  The  religious  sentiment  is  so  deeply 
ingrained  into  the  heart  of  the  nation  that  it  re- 
volts from  the  bare  idea  of  professed  infidelity ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  the  actual  authenticity 
and  genuineness  of  the  books  of  Scripture  are 
proved  by  an  amount  of  historical  testimony, 
which  cannot  be  rejected  without  a  rejection 
of  all  historical  documents  whatsoever.  The 
liberal  political  party,  which  in  past  times  was 
frequently  associated  with  extreme  free-think- 
ing in  matters  of  religion,  has  of  late  been 
foremost  in  proclaiming  the  happy  influence  of 
Christianity  in  civilising  the  barbarous  ages  of 
the  past,  in  resisting  the  tyrannies  of  the  great 
and  the  wealthy,  and  in  laying  the  foundations 
of  modern  personal  liberty.  Christianity,  as 
the  great  fact  of  the  past  eighteen  centuries, 
can  no  longer  be  ignored;  its  extraordinary 
powers  in  elevating  man  above  the  level  of 
Pagan  morality  and  happiness,  are  admitted 
by  every  man  who  has  the  least  pretence  to  be 
an  historian  or  a  philosopher ;  and  the  result 
of  its  destruction  from  the  face  of  the  earth 
would  be  so  appalling,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the 
most  irreligious  and  impure,  that  no  system 
which  professes  to  expound  the  destinies  of 
humanity  could  have  the  least  chance  of  suc- 
cess, which  did  not  attempt  to  include  in  its 
elements  the  reality  of  the  divine  mission  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  general  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  Bible. 

This,  then,  is  the  work  which  is  being  un- 
dertaken by  the  non-Catholic  thought  of  our 
age.  Men  who  can  systematise,  and  probe 
assertions  to  their  base,  and  analyse  the  opera- 
tions of  the  human  mind,  are  either  looking 
out  for  such  a  solution  of  the  great  problem  of 
the  time,  or  are  busily  fashioning  a  solution 
for  themselves.  They  demand  some  theory  of 
religion  and  revelation,  and  of  the  inspiration 
and  meaning  of  the  Bible,  whicii  shall  reject 
all  objective  dogmatic  truth,  while  it  professes 
a  cordial  homage  to  Christianity  as  a  religion 
sent  from  God.  Wherever  we  find  a  man  who 
can  put  his  opinions  together,  mark  their  con- 
sistencies and  inconsistencies,  and  trace  them 
to  their  origin  and  proof  in  the  facts  of  history 
and  the  constitution  of  his  own  mind,  there 
we  see  the  yearning  for  this  delivery  from  the 
agonies  of  uncertainty  and  theological  conflict. 
The  man  who  can  say,  WJiy  do  I  believe  this  ? 
and  will  never  rest  till  he  has  penetrated 
through  the  cloud  of  words,  and  phrases,  and 
meaningless  repetitions  which  envelope  the  po- 
pular belief  of  the  day,  and  has  ascertained 
that  he  is  not  acting  the  part  of  an  idiot  or  a 
knave,  is  throwing  off  the  enthralling  mystifi- 
cations which  hitherto  have  held  him  power- 
less in  the  region  of  inconsistencies  and  phan- 
tasms of  the  brain,  and  seeking  a  foundation 
for  believing  something^  even  though  that 
something  may  involve  the  denial  of  almost 
every  thing  he  has  hitherto  held  sacred  and 
true. 


Still  more  satisfactory  will  this  new  philo- 
sophy appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  present  gene- 
ration, if  it  can  be  made  to  include  that  which 
is  emphatically  its  own  darling  idea,  namely 
the  idea  of  the  perpetual  progress  of  humanity 
to  perfection.  If  the  philosophico- religious 
instincts  of  our  contemporaries  do  not  literally 
insist  upon  the  admission  of  this  notion  into 
any  system  of  religion  which  claims  their  ac- 
ceptance, they  are  yet  prepared  to  view  with 
pecuhar  favour  any  scheme  which  does  em- 
body it,  and  gives  it  an  apparently  real  exist- 
ence in  the  history  of  human  nature,  and  in 
the  development  of  its  latent  powers.  For  the 
"progress"  theory,  for  those  who  have  em- 
braced it,  possesses  a  singular  charm  and 
grandeur,  and  is  in  fact  a  species  of  religion 
upon  which  and  for  which  they  live  and  act ; 
and  therefore  any  theological  system  which 
shall  be  more  or  less  based  upon  this  idea  of 
human  perfectibility,  will  seem  to  them  to  be 
that  very  glorious  truth  itself  which  their  souls 
are  striving  to  attain. 

Of  this  state  of  thought  and  feeling  Mr. 
Morell's  Philosophy  of  Religion  is  the  most 
recent  expression.  It  is  an  attempt  to  give 
definite  shape  and  scientific  form  to  those  as- 
pirations after  something  not  self- contradictory 
and  utterly  baseless,  which  exist  in  so  many  of 
the  ablest  thinkers  in  the  world.  Divested  of 
all  those  separate  dogmatic  subjects  on  which 
Dr.  Hampden  has  written,  it  is  yet  on  the 
whole  an  exposition  of  the  same  theological 
philosophy  as  that  which  has  made  Dr.  Hamp- 
den notorious,  so  far  as  any  thing  so  confused 
can  be  termed  philosophy  at  all.  Mr.  Morell 
is  already  well  known  as  the  best  living  Eng- 
lish historian  of  the  speculative  philosophy  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  is  a  man  of  very 
considerable  abilitj^,  and,  in  his  own  special 
subject,  of  considerable  information.  He  is 
clear-headed,  he  writes  well  and  intelligibly, 
he  makes  no  needless  use  of  technical  phrase- 
ology, and  he  is  earnest  and  zealous  in  the 
pursuit  and  establishment  of  some  philosophi- 
cal system  which  shall  respond  to  the  demands 
of  the  age.  Moreover,  he  is  far  superior  to 
many  of  the  grovelling  and  narrow  notions  on 
religion,  morals,  and  human  happiness,  which 
possess  the  vulgar  and  the  superficial  mind ; 
nor  is  he  in  many  respects  unfair  and  unchari- 
table to  the  motives  and  principles  of  those 
whose  views  he  most  energetically  combats. 
That  his  book  will  be  welcomed  by  many  a 
person  who  is  on  the  look-out  for  a  faith,  there 
can  be  little  difficulty  in  foreseeing.  It  will 
also  unsettle  many  a  mind  which  has  rested 
content  in  its  ignorance  or  its  inconsistencies. 
And  further,  it  will  lead  many  a  vigorous  and 
ardent  speculator  into  a  line  of  thought  which 
will  issue  in  conclusions  diametrically  opposed 
to  those  to  which  Mr.  Morell  himself  as  yet 
has  attained.  In  some  cases,  we  trust,  it  will 
land  the  bewildered  spirit  safe  in  the  ark  of 
the  one  Catholic  Church.     As  an  exposition  of 
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the  present  condition  of  the  non-Catholic  intel- 
ligence of  our  time  and  country,  it  deserves  a 
careful  attention  from  every  one  whose  duty 
or  inclination  may  call  him  to  the  study  of 
modern  unbelief,  and  of  the  position  now  be- 
ing taken  up  by  the  opponents  of  the  Church. 
In  a  ^e\y  years  its  value  will  be  more  purely 
historical,  as  it  will  be  impossible  either  for 
its  author,  or  for  those  who  participate  in  his 
views,  to  remain  where  they  now  are,  or  to 
refuse  to  systematise  their  sentiments  with  a 
more  rigorously  scientific  accuracy. 

As  a  philosophical  treatise,  Mr.  Morell's 
work  is  singularly  unequal.  Clear,  complete, 
and  remarkably  well  expressed  in  many  of  its 
parts,  in  others  it  is  wordy,  declamatory,  and 
confused.  Wherever  its  author  is  occupied 
simply  in  expounding  his  views  of  the  natural 
operations  of  the  mind,  in  themselves,  or  as 
busied  with  purely  visible  or  secular  objects, 
it  speaks  most  favourably  for  his  metaphysical 
skill  and  his  powers  of  expressing  himself.  Not 
quite  as  sat  is  facto  ril  3%  but  still  with  consider- 
able force  and  discrimination,  Mr.  Morell  ex- 
poses the  hollo  wness  and  inconsistencies  of  what 
we  may  still  term  popular  Protestantism,  both 
in  its  Tractarian,  its  "Evangelical,"  and  its 
old-fashioned  High-Church  modifications.  On 
all  such  points  his  book  is  abundantly  sufficient 
to  shake  the  belief  of  thousands,  and  to  prepare 
them  to  accept  Mr.  Morell's  own  theories  as 
more  self-consistent  and  ennobling  than  the 
schemes  which  he  shatters  and  destroys.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  accounts  of  Catholic  theo- 
logy and  philosophy  are  founded  upon  an  entire 
misconception  of  their  real  character,  and  upon 
a  disgracefully  limited  acquaintance  with  the 
phenomena  of  the  Catholic  spiritual  life,  and 
with  Catholic  theology  generally;  and  when, 
after  overthrowing  his  adversaries,  he  proceeds 
to  construct  his  own  system  on  the  ruins  he 
has  produced,  he  falls  at  once  from  the  me- 
thodical, precise,  and  intelligible  language  of 
a  philosopher,  into  something  very  like  the 
effusions  of  a  second-rate  pulpit  orator  of  the 
fashionable  stamp,  and  jumbles  up  thoughts, 
words,  definitions,  and  metaphors  in  one  fluent 
stream  of  sentences,  which  consist  in  little  more 
than  a  repeated  reiteration  of  one  or  two  ideas, 
and  one  or  two  transparent  fallacies. 

Of  his  own  exact  system,  taken  as  he  him- 
self puts  it  forward,  and  without  stopping  to 
shew  its  self-contradictions,  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  declaring,  that,  if  logically  carried 
out,  it  is  inconsistent  with  any  belief  in  tlic 
being  of  a  God.  As  it  stands,  though  Mr. 
Morell  would  resolutely  deny  the  deduction,  it 
cuts  away  our  grounds  for  believing  that  there 
exists  any  spiritual  reality  whatsoever,  beyond 
the  soul  of  man  himself.  It  is  directly  opposed 
to  materialism  ;  it  makes  even  Pantheism  im- 
possible ;  it  forces  us  to  accept  the  most  rigid 
and  absolute  Atheism.  In  making  this  charge 
we  are  aa  far  as  possible  from  asserting  that 
Mr.  Morell  has  the  faintest  glimmering  of  the 


consequences  to  which  his  system  leads,  or 
that  he  entertains  one  whit  less  general  respect 
for  Christianity  as  a  divinely  authorised  reli- 
gion, than  is  common  in  a  large  portion  of  that 
Protestant  world  to  which  he  opposes  himself. 
Nor  do  we  mean  to  assert  that  his  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  religious  life  of  the  true  Chris- 
tian is  not,  at  the  least,  as  correct  and  healthy 
as  that  of  the  bulk  of  ordinary  conscientious 
people,  who  pride  themselves  upon  upholding 
the  truth  of  every  letter  in  the  Bible,  and  who 
would  start  with  horror  from  the  suggestion 
that  there  are  no  such  things  as  any  distinc- 
tive dogmas  revealed  by  the  Gospel.  We  fasten 
this  frightful  accusation,  not  upon  Mr.  Morell, 
or  upon  his  theory,  apart  from  its  necessary 
consequences,  but  we  do  allege  that  his  views, 
if  fairly  carried  out,  are  inconsistent  with  the 
inspiration  of  Scripture,  with  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  and  with  a  belief  in  the  existence 
of  God.  That  he  will  so  alter  his  scheme  as 
to  make  it  include  a  belief  in  a  Deity  and  in 
the  excellence  of  natural  religion,  we  have  no 
doubt.  His  philosophy  is  not  essentially  op- 
posed to  Deism,  or  even  to  all  external  revela- 
tion. It  is  atheistic  by  the  addition  of  one 
single  element,  which  can  be  severed  from  the 
root  and  cast  away,  without  the  necessary  de- 
struction of  the  philosophy  itself.  Still  fur- 
ther, we  are  (}uite  prepared  to  admit,  that  by 
the  introduction  of  certain  other  elements,  and 
the  admission  of  certain  other  facts,  Mr.  Mo- 
rell's philosophy  would  become  not  only  con- 
sistent with  a  belief  in  the  truth  of  Christianitj^, 
but  would  necessarily  lead  to  an  acceptance  of 
the  entire  Catholic  system  of  doctrine  and 
practice.  His  fundamental  metaphysics  strike 
at  the  very  heart  of  Protestantism,  and  accord- 
ing as  he  shall  admit  one  additional  element 
or  another  in  building  his  system  upon  their 
foundations,  so  will  he  lead  the  mind  either  to 
Atheism  or  to  Catholicism.  How  remarkably 
his  work  thus  falls  in  with  the  tendencies  of 
the  day,  we  need  not  stay  to  shew,  but  shall 
proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  Mr.  Morell's 
views  themselves,  as  he  has  stated  them  in  the 
volume  before  us;  and  in  so  doing  we  shall 
endeavour  to  express  ourselves  in  the  simplest 
manner  that  may  be  in  our  power,  avoiding  all 
needless  use  of  the  technical  phraseology  of 
metaphysics,  with  a  view  to  induce  the  largest 
possible  number  of  our  readers  to  enter  with 
us  upon  the  investigation  of  the  question.  Ab- 
stract and  recondite  as  the  subject  may  seem 
to  the  general  reader,  it  is  daily  becoming  of 
such  paramount  practical  importance  in  our 
generation,  that  we  venture  to  solicit  the  se- 
rious attention  of  all  who  are  not  absolutely 
incapable  of  entering  upon  such  topics  and 
reasonings. 

Mr.  Morell  commences  his  task  by  an  ex- 
amination into  the  nature  of  the  processes  by 
which  our  minds  are  conversant  with  all  things 
that  exist  about  us  and  within  us.  He  care- 
fully draws  a  distinction  which,  momentous  as 
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it  is,  is  lost  sight  of  in  common  English  theo- 
logical and  metaph\'sical  speculations,  with  a 
result  that  is  trulj^  disastrous.  The  distinction 
is  this,  that  the  intellectual  understanding  of 
any  statement,  and  the  full  logical  conviction 
that  the  statement  in  question  is  true,  is  a 
totally  different  thing  from  that  act  of  the 
mind  by  which  we  look  at  the  object  which 
that  statement  describes  as  a  reality.  Thus, 
when  I  think  of  the  table  at  which  I  am  now 
sitting,  I  not  only  give  my  assent  to  the  state- 
ment that  there  is  a  certain  wooden  structure 
immediately  before  me,  which  is  square,  or 
round,  or  white,  or  brown,  or  standing  on  four 
legs  or  on  six,  and  the  like,  as  the  case  may 
be  ;  but,  by  a  separate  faculty  of  my  inner 
being,  I  view  this  table  as  a  real  existing  thing, 
in  my  immediate  presence,  and  which  exists  in 
itself,  distinct  from  all  my  belief  in  its  exist- 
ence, and  from  all  the  notions  my  senses  con- 
vey to  me  respecting  its  shape,  its  colour,  or 
the  number  of  legs  it  stands  upon.  I  not  only 
understand  what  a  table  is — I  not  only  believe 
that  it  is  true  that  a  certain  individual  table  is 
in  this  very  room — but  I  regard  this  table  as 
a  positive  reality,  whose  existence  with  refer- 
ence to  myself  I  can  no  more  practically  ignore 
than  I  can  ignore  my  own  existence. 

Again :  I  am  conversing,  say,  with  a  certain 
friend,  whom  we  may  call  A.  B.;  I  not  only 
believe  that  it  is  a  true  proposition  to  assert 
that  such  an  individual  as  A.  B.  exists,  that 
his  mind  has  certain  qualities,  that  he  is  to  be 
described  as  a  man,  that  he  can  think,  and 
reason,  and  feel,  and  that  his  intelligence  has 
a  power  of  communicating  with  my  intelli- 
gence.— I  not  only  comprehend  what  is  meant 
when  it  is  asserted  that  A.  B.  is  a  man,  and 
that  he  is  in  my  company,  and  am  able  to 
prove  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  but  I  actu- 
ally view  the  inner  nature  of  A.  B.  (call  it 
soul,  or  mind,  or  intelligence,  or  what  you 
will),  as  a  thing,  by  a  peculiar  faculty  in  my 
own  mind  which  responds  to  the  manifestation 
of  a  man  thus  made  to  me  from  without,  which 
vivifies  my  conceptions,  and  enables  me  not 
only  to  be  busy  with  ideas,  but  to  hold  con- 
verse with  realities. 

Again, — though  here  we  are  applying  this 
general  truth  in  a  particular  instance  in  which 
Mr.  Morell  has  failed  to  give  a  definite  ex- 
pression to  his  own  views, — the  process  of  our 
minds  is  precisely  the  same  in  all  subjects  re- 
lating to  Almighty  God  himself.  It  is  neces- 
sary not  only  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of 
certain  doctrinal  statements  respecting  the  Di- 
vine nature,  and  to  believe,  on  satisfactory 
proof,  that  there  really  is  a  God ;  but  also,  if 
we  would  not  mock  ourselves  with  the  phan- 
toms of  our  imagination  and  the  trickeries  of 
logical  puzzle,  to  view  the  Deity  by  a  certain 
spiritual  vision,  as  an  actually  existing  being, 
as  a  reality,  as  truly  near  us  and  around  us, 
and  existing  apart  from  our  mere  know- 
ledge of  Him,  as  the  table  at  which  we  sit,  or 


the  friend  with  whom  we  converse.  I  may 
believe  that  there  is  a  God,  and  yet  no  more 
look  at  God  himself  with  the  eye  of  my  soul, 
than  I  can  look  with  the  eyes  of  my  body  at 
the  men  and  women  who  are  now  in  New- 
South  Wales  or  in  China.  We  are  not  speak- 
ing, of  course,  of  what  is  termed  the  beatific 
vision,  by  which  the  soul  sees  God  face  to  face, 
as  we  now  look  upon  the  trees,  fields,  and 
flowers  around  us ;  but  of  that  power  which 
enables  us  to  regard  Him,  not  merely  as  the 
subject  of  certain  theological  or  metaphysical 
statements,  but  as  a  reality — as  being  literally 
around  us,  and  within  us,  and  as  having  at  this 
very  moment  all  that  awful  power  over  us 
which  belongs  to  Him  by  the  very  fact  of  his 
being  God. 

That  this  faculty  of  realising  the  existence 
and  presence  of  spiritual  things  is  wholly  dis- 
tinct from  a  belief  in  the  doctrine  that  there  is 
a  God,  any  person  may  ascertain  for  himself 
by  an  examination  into  the  results  of  his  own 
experience.  Let  any  man  abstract  his  atten- 
tion from  the  visible  objects  that  surround  him, 
and  from  all  those  subjects  of  secular  thought 
which  ordinarily  occupy  his  mind,  and  ask 
himself  whether  he  is  conscious  of  the  actual 
existence  and  presence  of  Almighty  God,  in 
the  same  natural,  easy,  necessary  way  that  he 
recognises  the  existence  and  presence  of  the 
companions  with  whom  he  is  conversing,  or  of 
the  house  in  which  he  is  sitting.  The  result  of 
such  an  investigation  of  their  own  conscious- 
ness, with  the  immense  majority  of  men,  would 
be  an  acknowledgment  that  though  they  have 
an  idea  of  God,  and  are  convinced  that  there 
is  a  God,  and  cannot  wholly  shake  off  the  idea 
that  they  are  responsible  to  Him  for  their  ac- 
tions, yet  nevertheless  God  is  not  to  them  a 
present,  living  reality.  And  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  to  whom  God  is  not  only  the  sub- 
ject of  a  doctrine,  but  an  actual  being,  we 
should  receive  a  similar  acknowledgment  that 
this  power  of  viewing  Him  as  a  present  God 
is  essentially  distinct  in  kind  from  their  intel- 
lectual belief  that  He  exists,  and  is  possessed 
of  such  and  such  attributes. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  a  person  may  be  tho- 
roughly conversant  with  every  theological  sys- 
tem, as  drawn  out  into  definite,  dogmatic  state- 
ments; and  may,  still  further,  be  most  fully 
convinced  that  certain  doctrines  are  true ;  and 
yet  be  utterly  destitute  of  all  actual  religion, 
and  of  all  power  of  viewing  God,  and  the  va- 
rious spiritual  things  which  these  doctrines 
declare,  as  positive,  existing  realities ;  and  also 
of  acting  towards  them  as  thus  existing. 

Again :  it  follows,  that  the  mere  presentation 
to  the  mind  of  any  doctrinal  statements  by  no 
means  necessarily  implies  a  communication  to 
the  mind  of  that  particular  faculty  which  en- 
ables us  to  look  at  the  real  objects  which  those 
statements  define.  We  may  convince  a  man 
that  Christianity  is  true,  and  the  Bible  inspired, 
and  that  every  article  in  the  Apostles'  Creed 
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is  a  rigidly  correct  definition  of  divine  realities, 
•without  having  made  a  step  towards  bringing 
liim  into  actual  mental  contact  with  the  things 
in  whose  existence  he  has  come  to  believe. 
And  consequently,  he  must  have  the  power  of 
viewing  God  as  a  reality  inherent  in  him  by 
his  nature,  awaiting  only  the  presence  of  the 
necessary  outward  statements  to  call  it  into 
active  life  and  energy  ;  or  else,  if  he  is  ever  to 
have  any  positive  religion  towards  God,  that 
faculty  must  be  communicated  to  him  from 
without,  by  God  himself.  The  same  course 
also  must  be  pursued  in  reference  to  the  va- 
rious doctrines  which  God  may  reveal  to  man. 
The  mere  revelation  of  these  ideas  to  our  in- 
telligence will  not  suffice  to  bring  us,  as  sen- 
tient, acting  creatures,  into  real  communica- 
tion with  the  things  whose  existence  we  have 
learned.  Either  a  corresponding  faculty  for 
beholding  them  must  be  lying  dormant  in  us 
by  nature,  or  it  must  be  granted  us  by  the 
same  Power  which  first  created  us. 

This  distinction,  then,  though  very  vaguely 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Morell  in  reference  to  the 
objects  of  the  invisible  world,  is  the  first  fact 
which  he  lays  down,  and  it  forms  the  basis  of 
his  system. 

Next,  he  assumes  that  there  does  exist  a 
Supreme  Being,  who  made  us  all,  and  to  whom 
we  owe  undivided  allegiance;  and  also,  that 
Christianity  is  a  true  religion,  and  that  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are 
authentic  and  genuine  writings,  and  in  a  certain 
sense  (which  he  afterwards  defines)  inspired. 
At  the  same  time,  he  absolutely  denies  that 
there  exists  any  external  authority  whatsoever 
which  has  a  right  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
the  Scriptures  to  the  individual  mind,  whe- 
ther by  means  of  a  traditional  interpretation, 
or  by  virtue  of  a  special  illumination  from  on 
high. 

Then,  further,  it  is  Mr.  Morell's  opinion  that 
no  interpretation  whatsoever  of  any  portion  of 
the  Bible  is  to  be  depended  on  as  strictly  true 
which  does  not  find  its  exact  correlative  in  some 
inward  faculty  of  the  human  mind,  which  may 
vivify  the  idea  presented  to  the  intelligence, 
and  enable  us  not  merely  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  dogmatic  statement,  but  also  to 
view  the  actual  spiritual  reality  by  a  direct  men- 
tal vision.  Only  those  things  with  which  we 
are  thus  conversant  will  he  allow  to  be  in  any 
sense  really  a  part  of  Christianity,  or  a  revela- 
tion from  God  to  man.  Creeds,  articles,  theo- 
logical systems,  dogmatic  statements,  whether 
of  Councils,  Popes,  or  private  Protestants,  he 
alike  sets  aside  as  mere  collections  of  barren 
ideas — as  forms  of  words,  comprehensible,  in- 
deed, to  the  intellect,  but  having  no  actual  ex- 
istence for  the  living,  religious  soul.  As  far  as 
truth  or  falsehood  are  concerned,  he  views  all 
Christian  sectd  as  standing  on  equal  ground. 
They  are  all  equally  right  —  or  rather,  all 
equally  wrong;  those,  of  course,  being  nearest 
the  truth  who  reduce  the  supposed  doctrines 


of  Christianity  to  the  lowest  immber  and  the 
slightest  importance. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Morell's  theory  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows : — There  is  a  God,  in- 
finite in  power,  greatness,  and  mercy,  in  whose 
hands  we  all  are  placed,  and  who  desires  the 
happiness  of  all  his  creatures.  Man  is,  in  a 
certain  sense,  a  fallen  being;  not,  indeed,  in 
the  Catholic  and  ordinary  Protestant  sense,  by 
a  real  and  inherited  corruption,  but  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  disordered  and  injurious  state  of 
circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed.  His  na- 
ture is  essentially  noble,  pure,  and  benevolent, 
and  needs  only  to  be  drawn  out  and  developed 
by  favouring  powers  to  become  a  copy  of  the 
Divinity,  happy  now,  and  glorious  for  ever 
hereafter.  Eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  God 
made  a  special  revelation  to  man,  the  circum- 
stances of  which  were  afterwards  recorded  in 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  A  certain 
individual,  Jesus  Christ,  was  born,  and  highly 
gifted  with  all  virtue  and  wisdom,  in  order  to 
bring  to  bear  upon  mankind  the  influence  of 
the  moral  perfections  of  the  Deity.  He  lived 
a  life  of  spotless  purity,  and  died  by  a  martyr- 
dom of  so  touching  a  character,  that  the  know- 
ledge of  what  he  said  and  did  is  sufficient,  when 
duly  pondered  on,  to  awaken  all  the  latent  ex- 
cellence of  humanity,  to  attract  man  to  the 
practice  of  every  virtue,  and  to  redeem  him — 
as  Mr.  Morell  interprets  the  word  "redemp- 
tion"— from  his  fallen  state  of  misery  and  sin- 
fulness. The  manifestation  of  the  moral  purity 
and  excellence  of  God  in  the  life  and  death  of 
Jesus  constitutes  the  essence  of  Christianity. 
This  alone  is  Christianity ;  this  is  the  revelation 
made  from  God  to  man.  It  is  false  to  say  that 
God  actually  communicated  a  set  of  dogmas 
to  the  human  intellect,  and  called  them  a  re- 
velation. Such  doctrines  would  be  no  revela- 
tion at  all,  but  a  mere  set  of  ideas,  worthless 
in  themselves,  and  not  capable  of  being  really 
accepted  by  tlie  enlightened  mind,  because  they 
met  with  no  corresponding  faculties  in  the  hu- 
man heart,  and  did  not  awake  it  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  end  of  its  being.  Christianity  is  a 
revelation,  because  it  acts  upon  our  moral  na- 
ture, stimulating  in  us  what  is  good,  arousing 
our  sympathies  for  the  good  deeds  and  suflfer- 
ings  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  counteracting  the  in- 
fluence of  bad  men  and  vicious  habits  by  his 
perfect  example,  and  by  the  example  of  his 
first  followers.  Other  doctrinal  truth  there  is 
none,  and  there  can  be  none,  because  there 
exists  no  corresponding  faculty  in  man  which 
might  enable  him  to  view  any  supposed  doc* 
trines  as  realities. 

When,  having  thus  destroyed  all  doctrinal 
truth,  our  author  further  proceeds  to  determine 
what  system  of  morals  is  to  be  accepted  as 
that  upon  which  Jesus  Christ  himself  acted, 
and  which  is  most  conformable  to  the  tenden- 
cies of  uninjured  humanity,  he  lays  it  down 
as  a  rule,  that  nothing  is  to  be  depended  upon 
as  certainly  pure  and  right  except  what  can  be 
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shewn  to  be  common  to  the  whole  human  race 
in  all  ages  and  nations.  This  rule  also  is  to 
be  qualified  by  a  reservation  in  favour  of  the 
principle  of  the  progress  of  humanity  towards 
perfection.  Mr.  Morell  is  of  opinion  that  the 
various  moral  errors  which  were  characteristic 
of  past  times  are  undergoing  a  process  of  gra- 
dual elimination  from  our  race,  and  that,  in  the 
end,  what  is  evil  will  be  gone,  and  a  residuum 
of  spotless  excellence  remain.  How,  in  the 
mean  time,  Mr.  Morell  or  any  other  individual 
should  be  lucky  enough  to  anticipate  the  dis- 
coveries of  futurity,  it  is  not  for  us  to  inquire. 
We  are  only  stating  our  author's  theories,  and 
not  vouching  for  their  self-consistency. 

In  truth,  Mr.  Morell's  inconsistencies  and 
absurdities  are  so  numerous  and  so  palpable, 
that  we  hardly  know  where  to  begin  in  laying 
them  bare.  In  the  first  place,  his  system  does 
not  even  provide  for  a  practical  religious  be- 
lief in  the  existence  of  a  God  at  all.  He  leads 
us  to  suppose  that  he  considers  that  the  foun- 
dation of  all  our  knowledge,  except  the  mere 
perceptions  of  the  senses,  consists  in  the  old 
doctrine,  ^^CogitOy  ergo  sum;''  I  think,  there- 
fore I  exist.  At  the  same  time,  he  omits  to 
account,  on  his  own  principles,  for  our  know- 
ledge that  there  is  a  God,  and  for  our  capacity 
for  knowing  Him  religiously,  that  is,  not  as 
a  mere  logical  abstraction,  or  the  subject  of 
a  dogmatic  statement.  He  shirks  the  whole 
question  of  the  origin  of  our  religious  ideas, 
not  stating  when  and  how  we  come  to  believe 
in  God,  and  to  regard  Him  practically  with 
awe,  fear,  or  love ;  but  assuming  at  one  time 
that  we  know  God  naturally?  at  another  time 
that  we  know  nothing  naturally.  He  tells  us 
nothing  of  the  time  or  cause  of  that  deterio- 
ration which  he  supposes  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  human  race.  He  seems  never  to  have 
asked  himself  how  men  first  invented  lan- 
guage, or  by  what  process  an  idea  of  God  is 
to  be  communicated  to  those  who  have  it  not. 
With  all  the  appearance  of  a  profoundly  philo- 
sophical system,  his  book  leaves  untouched 
almost  all  the  questions  which  are  really  in- 
volved in  the  discussion,  and  serves  in  one 
part  to  destroy  the  very  opinions  which  in 
another  it  seeks  to  build  up. 

Again,  was  there  ever  any  thing  more  per- 
verse and  blind  than  the  assertion  that  Scrip- 
ture is  a  mere  historical  book,  and  not  a  reve- 
lation of  distinct  doctrines  ?  We  are  not,  of 
course,  alleging  that  such  and  such  doctrines  are 
contained  in  it;  but  if  a  person  can  with  grave 
countenance  profess  to  believe  that  it  contains 
no  dogmas,  and  is  merely  designed  to  work 
upon  our  moral  feelings,  he  needs  scarcely  a 
single  further  step  in  infatuation  to  assert  that 
Euclid's  Elements  convey  no  information  on 
the  properties  of  circles  and  triangles.  Open 
the  New  Testament  at  random,  and  see  if  page 
after  page  does  not  positively  make  some  de- 
claration or  other  respecting  the  nature  of  God, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  invisible  world,  the  per- 


son, office,  and  nature  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  effi- 
cacy of  sacraments,  the  present  supernatural 
relations  and  future  destiny  of  man.  Mr. 
Morell's  idea  (which  he  holds  in  common 
with  all  the  followers  of  what  are  called  the 
philosophical  schools  of  modern  France  and 
Germany),  that  the  Bible  contains  no  doc- 
trines, is  in  fact  so  glaring  an  absurdity  that 
it  has  only  to  be  steadily  contemplated  in 
order  to  appear  ludicrous.  It  passes  all 
bounds  of  ordinary  folly,  to  tell  us  that  Scrip- 
ture is  nothing  more  than  a  story  with  a 
moral,  and  that  it  does  little  more  good  to 
man  than  might  be  equally  well  accomplished 
by  a  well-written  touching  novel.  If  Chris- 
tianity, as  originally  taught  by  our  Lord  and 
the  Apostles,  and  afterwards  recorded  more 
or  less  in  the  Scriptures,  was  nothing  more 
than  the  spectacle  of  the  life  and  death  of  an 
eminently  good  man,  of  which  the  great  de- 
sign was  to  work  upon  the  natural  moral 
sentiments  of  mankind,  unquestionably  the 
Bible  is  the  most  preposterously  clumsy  con- 
trivance ever  devised  by  bungling  blunderers. 
Never  was  there  a  book  written  which  to  the 
common  sense  of  all  mankind  would  seem  so 
clearly  to  be  intended  for  a  purpose  for  which 
in  reality  it  never  was  designed  at  all. 

How  confused  and  inaccurate  is  Mr.  Mo- 
rell's use  of  the  word  revelation,  need  scarcely 
be  insisted  on.  What  does  he  really  mean  by 
the  word  at  all  ?  The  word  revelation — if  it 
means  any  thing,  and  is  not  a  mere  tinkling 
sound — imports  the  communication  of  an  idea 
to  the  intelligence.  Unless  something  is  told 
by  Christianity  which  was  not  known  before, 
there  is  no  more  revelation  in  it  than  there  is 
in  Shakespeare's  plays.  When  Mr.  Morell 
says  that  Christianity  is  a  revelation,  in  that 
it  stirs  up  the  moral  nature  of  man,  by  pre- 
senting to  our  contemplation  the  life  and  death 
of  the  most  pure  and  holy  of  the  sons  of  men, 
he  is  confusing  the  notions  of  thought  and 
feeling,  and  mistaking  the  operations  of  the 
heart  for  those  of  the  head.  If  Christianity 
has  no  doctrines,  it  may  perhaps  be  a  very 
pleasing  moral  exhibition,  calculated  to  touch 
the  emotions  of  mankind  ;  but  to  call  it  a  re- 
velation would  be  a  gross  abuse  of  terms,  un- 
worthy both  of  a  philosopher  and  an  honest 
man. 

Such,  again,  are  our  author's  ideas  of  inspi^ 
ration.  He  tells  us  that  the  inspiration  of  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  the 
Apostles  generally,  consisted,  in  plain  Eng- 
lish, in  their  being  extraordinarily  good  men. 
They  loved  virtue  and  hated  vice,  to  an  extent 
inferior  only  to  the  perfections  of  Jesus  Christ 
himself.  Hence,  when  they  saw  the  excel- 
lence of  their  master's  life,  it  made  a  much 
deeper  impression  upon  them  than  upon  the 
wicked  Jews,  and  awakened  their  moral  sensi- 
bilities to  a  correspondingly  rare  degree  of 
healthy  life.  To  call  this  inspiration  is  simply 
nonsense,  unless  Mr.  Morell  is  prepared  to 
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admit  that  every  morally  good  man  is  inspired 
in  the  same  sense  as  the  Apostles  and  Evan- 
gelists. Does  he  really  wish  us  to  believe  that 
Socrates  was  inspired  in  the  same  sense  as  St. 
Paul,  and  that  he,  Mr.  Morell  himself,  is  also 
inspired  ?  What  is  this  but  solemn  trifling 
and  timid  cowardice  ?  Let  Mr.  Morell  speak 
out  like  an  honest  man,  and  say  at  once  that 
the  Bible  is  not  inspired,  and  we  shall  at  least 
know  what  he  means,  and  be  able  to  make 
use  of  the  common  words  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. But  let  him  not,  as  he  has  now  done, 
commence  by  overthrowing  all  the  Protestant 
proofs  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  and 
then,  rather  than  accept  the  only  real  proof 
of  its  inspiration  which  exists,  seek  to  palm 
upon  us  a  mystification  of  high-sounding 
plirases,  which  serve  only  to  mislead  the  cre- 
dulous and  the  unwary. 

We  must  further  ask  for  an  answer  to  the 
query,  How  does  Mr.  Morell  know  that  the 
Apostles  and  Evangelists  were  better  men  than 
David  Hume  or  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau? 
How  does  he  know  that  forgiveness  is  better 
than  revenge,  and  humility  than  pride  ?  Who 
told  him  this?  If  he  is  to  judge  the  Apostles 
by  his  own  moral  feelings,  let  iiim  bring  for- 
ward his  credentials,  and  prove  his  right  to 
establish  such  a  test.  If  I  am  to  judge  by  what 
is  common  to  human  nature,  I  shall  certainly 
decide,  that  a  naked  Indian  scalping  his  victim 
is  more  worthy  of  imitation  than  St.  Stephen 
praying  for  his  murderers.  Mr.  Morell  and 
his  fellow-philosophers  tell  me  the  reverse ;  but 
who  are  they  ?  Take  all  the  inhabitants  of  civil- 
ised Europe,  and  observe  on  which  principle 
ninetcen-twentieths  of  them  still  act;  and  you 
will  find  that  the  Indian  unites  the  suffrages  of 
civilised  nations  in  his  favour,  while  the  world 
laughs  at  those  who  would  follow  in  the  steps 
of  St.  Stephen.  Why  should  I  believe  Mr. 
Morell  against  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hun- 
dred men  in  the  whole  human  race?  If  I  am 
to  test  the  inspiration  of  the  Apostles  by  the 
accordance  of  their  lives  with  those  feelings 
which  are  natural  to  man,  most  undoubtedly 
I  shall  prefer  Mahomet  to  St.  John,  and  Ahab 
the  king  to  Elias  the  prophet. 

In  reply  to  these  difficulties  Mr.  Morell  in- 
troduces the  modern  notion  of  the  progressive 
advance  of  humanity  towards  perfection  and 
towards  a  just  appreciation  of  the  true  cha- 
racter of  Christianity.  He  would  have  us  as- 
certain towards  what  conceptions  "  humanity 
in  its  development  necessarily  tends,"  and  ac- 
count these,  and  these  alone,  to  be  absolutely 
certain  truths.  To  this  notion  common  sense 
at  once  objects,  that  the  whole  idea  of  this 
progress  is  an  assumption  of  Mr.  Morell,  and 
of  those  foreign  writers  from  whom  he  has 
learnt  it,  for  which  he  brings  not  the  shadow 
of  a  proof.  Why  should  I  believe  that  the 
human  race  is  going  forwards  and  not  back- 
wards ?  When  I  survey  the  facts  of  past  ages 
with  an  unprejudiced  eye,  I  perceive  that  man- 


kind has  incessantly  repeated  the  same  pheno- 
menon of  advance  in  one  direction  for  a  time, 
only  to  retrace  its  steps  and  fall  back  into  its 
pristine  state.  If  progress  is  the  law  of  hu- 
manity, how  came  our  race  ever  to  be  deterio- 
rated ?  And  if  it  has  not  yet  advanced  to  its 
perfection,  and  the  highest  light  and  wisdom 
is  still  confined  to  a  few,  how  do  these  few 
prove  that  they  are  right,  and  the  majority  are 
wrong  ?  Am  I  to  wait  to  learn  the  elements 
of  morals  until  this  doctrine  of  progress  can 
be  proved  to  my  full  satisfaction  ;  and  then, 
when  it  is  proved,  am  I  to  accept  Mr.  Mo- 
rell's,  or  any  other  man's,  opinion  as  to  the 
ideas  to  which  humanity  necessarily  tends, 
while  I  see  the  majority  of  my  fellow-creatures 
taking  a  directly  opposite  view  of  what  is  pure 
and  great  ?  Mr.  Morell  tells  me  that  the  for- 
giveness of  injuries  is  a  virtue  to  which  the 
world  is  progressing,  and  that  therefore  such 
forgiveness  is  a  part  of  Christianity.  Am  I  to 
suspend  my  judgment  on  this  momentous  ques- 
tion till  I  can  learn  that  mankind  is  not  go- 
ing backwards  instead  of  forwards  ;  and  then, 
further,  believe  that  the  human  race  tends  to 
the  practice  of  forgiveness,  while  not  one  man 
in  a  hundred  ever  thinks  of  such  a  thing  in 
the  present  day  ?  What  is  this  but  a  childish 
trifling  with  all  that  is  pure,  holy,  and  divine  ? 
What  is  it  but  a  vicious  reasoning  in  a  circle, 
so  transparent  as  to  be  seen  through  by  a 
child  ?  I  desire  to  learn  what  constitutes 
man's  perfection  ;  I  therefore  look  abroad  and 
see  mankind  embracing  diametrically  opposite 
notions  on  the  subject.  In  order  to  judge  be- 
tween what  is  true  and  false,  I  must  myself  be 
in  a  higher  state  than  the  majority  of  my  fel- 
lows, i.e.  I  must  already  know  what  perfec- 
tion is,  and  be  aiming  at  it.  The  whole  sys- 
tem is  absurd  ;  it  is  making  every  man  a  God 
to  himself,  and  authorising  him  to  test  all  spi- 
ritual truth  by  his  own  perceptions,  and  to  say 
that  nothing  is  worthy  of  love  for  which  he 
himself  has  no  affection.  Such  is  the  simpli- 
city and  the  logic  of  what  it  is  the  fashion  to 
term  philosophy. 

To  proceed,  however,  to  another  point :  Mr. 
Morell  rightly  observes,  that  to  overlook  the 
tendency  of  man  to  some  religion  or  other,  is 
as  unreasonable  as  it  would  be  to  overlook  his 
tendency  to  acquire  property.  He  views  re- 
ligion as  one  of  the  great  phenomena  of  the 
history  of  our  species ;  and  therefore  regards 
it  as  essentially  a  real  integral  portion  of  our 
nature,  tending  to  what  is  good,  and  calling 
for  analysis  on  the  part  of  the  philosophical 
observer,  in  order  that  what  is  essential  to  its 
existence  and  perfection  may  be  distinguished 
from  what  is  accidental.  Accordingly,  he  has 
made  the  characteristics  of  the  religious  in- 
stinct in  man  a  matter  of  careful  study,  and 
believes  himself  to  be  in  possession  of  all  the 
great  facts  of  the  religious  experience  of  the 
human  race.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
phenomena  of  one  vast  religious  body  have 
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entirely  escaped  his  notice.  He  knows  no- 
thing of  the  religious  life  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  His  studies  have  been  confined  to 
Heathenism  and  Protestantism;  o^  the  facts 
of  Catholicism  he  knows  no  more  than  he 
knows  what  will  take  place  in  the  world  some 
century  hence.  Consequently,  whatever  he 
writes  on  the  nature  of  the  Catholic's  thoughts, 
faith,  feelings,  and  motives,  is  either  diametri- 
cally contrary  to  fact,  or  so  superficial  as  to 
be  of  no  value  whatever.  AH  he  really  is  ac- 
quainted with  is  the  course  of  modern  German 
sceptical  thought.  We  have  little  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  he  has  perhaps  never  studied 
the  writings  of  a  Catholic  theologian,  or  asce- 
tical,  or  devotional,  or  philosophical  writer, 
except  some  fragments  of  the  schoolmen  ;  nor 
has  he  attempted  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  actual  nature  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
as  it  lives  and  works  in  the  minds  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  at  the  present  day.  With  such 
fundamental  deficiencies  in  his  knowledge,  it 
will  be  evident  that  Mr.  Morell  is  about  as 
capable  of  expounding  the  real  philosophy  of 
religion,  as  a  ploughboy  who  had  never  left  his 
native  fields  would  be  of  superintending  the 
construction  of  a  steam-engine. 

Had  he  studied,  with  clear  unprejudiced  eye, 
the  real  facts  and  phenomena  of  Catholicism, 
as  a  religion  and  a  philosophy,  he  would  have 
seen  all  made  clear  and  harmonious ;  he  would 
have  learnt  that  the  metaphysical  truth  which 
he  is  so  careful  to  establish  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  essay  is  recognised  by  one  of  the 
most  elementary  doctrines  of  Catholicism,  viz. 
that  a  man  may  have  the  most  complete  intel- 
lectual comprehension  of,  and  belief  in,  the 
whole  scientific  system  of  dogmatic  Christi- 
anity, and  yet  be  at  once  destitute  of  all  real 
religion,  and  of  that  inward  faculty  by  which 
the  mind  contemplates  the  realities  of  the  in- 
visible world.  At  the  same  time,  we  should 
distinctly  deny  to  him  his  assertion,  that  by 
nature  man  does,  as  a  fact,  look  out  from  the 
depths  of  his  soul,  and  contemplate  the  Al- 
mighty God  as  a  really  existing,  present  being. 
We  believe  that,  whatever  man  may  think, 
whatever  he  may  believe,  whatever  he  may 
know,  by  the  development  and  operation  of 
his  natural  faculties,  a  fresh  faculty  must  be 
communicated  to  him,  in  order  to  convert  his 
intellectual  ideas  into  things,  and  to  enable  him 
to  view  his  God  and  the  unseen  beings  of  the 
spiritual  world  with  a  mental  vision  as  real  as 
that  corporeal  sight  with  which  he  recognises 
the  existence  of  the  visible  universe.  This  we 
say  h  faith  —  a  gift  from  God,  wrought  in  the 
intelligence  of  man  by  the  hand  of  God,  and 
not  existing  in  us  by  the  nature  with  which 
we  are  born. 

Further,  when  Mr.  Morell  would  assume 
that  we  cannot  attain  to  any  absolute  cer- 
tainty of  the  existence  of  spiritual  things,  or 
the  truth  of  the  peculiar  dogmas  of  Christi- 
anity, because  they  must  come  to  the  mind  as 


mere  intellectual  abstractions,  and  not  as  con- 
crete realities  visible  to  the  eye  of  the  mind, 
we  at  once  deny  the  assertion.     We  allege  that 
the  truth  of  a  statement  can  be  proved  by  the 
most  unanswerable  and  perfectly  satisfactory 
reasoning,  although  it  does  first  come  to  the 
mind  in  the  form  of  a  verbal  proposition.     We 
would  ask  Mr.  Morell  how  he  hnoios  that  God 
is  omnipresent,  omniscient,  infinitely  just,  or 
infinitely   merciful,   except    by   some    logical 
proof  or  other,  apart  from  his   own  internal 
consciousness?      Is  he  prepared  to  say  that 
it  is   no  part   of  Christianity  to  believe  that 
God  possesses  these  attributes  which  we  have 
named,  because  they  are  by  their  very  nature 
beyond  the  contemplation  and  comprehension 
of  all  mankind  ?      Is  he   bold   enough  to  say 
that  he  does  not  know  that  God  is  eternal, 
because  he  himself  cannot  form  a  conception 
of  eternity  ?     We  assert,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  though  these  attributes  of  the  Divinity, 
and   all   the   other   doctrines  of  Christianity, 
first  come  to  our  intelligence  clothed  in  the 
form  of  verbal  statements  and  purely  intellec- 
tual ideas,  yet  they  can  be  proved  to  be  true 
with  as  unerring  a  certainty  as  any  truth,  not 
purely  mathematical,  in  the   whole  range  of 
mortal  knowledge.      Distinct  as   is  a  logical 
proof  from  a  spiritual  perception,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  deny  that  the  logical  proof  of  theolo- 
gical doctrines  may  be  made  suflticiently  clear 
to  bind  us  as  a  matter  of  duty  to  believe  them, 
without  introducing  a  universal  scepticism,  and 
a  slavery  to  the  basest  passions  of  sense. 

In  truth,  Mr.  Morell  is  a  timid  thinker,  who 
is  afraid  to  carry  out  his  principles  to  a  legiti- 
mate conclusion.  He  is  afraid  of  the  conse- 
quences of  his  speculations,  and  his  heart  is 
better  than  his  head.  He  will  not  be  a  Ca- 
tholic, he  cannot  be  a  Protestant,  and  he  dare 
not  be  an  Infidel.  Pie  knows  too  little  for  the 
first  alternative ;  he  knows  too  much  for  the 
second  ;  his  feelings  revolt  from  the  thought 
of  the  third.  Therefore  he  follows  the  crowd 
in  inventing  a  mongrel  system  and  calling  it 
philosophy.  He  will  not  deny  the  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  of  Scripture,  but  he  re- 
duces the  awful  events  of  Gethsemane  and 
Calvary  to  the  scenes  of  a  melodrama.  He 
will  not  say  that  Scripture  is  not  inspired,  but 
he  protests  that  inspiration  means  nothing  but 
moral  goodness.  He  will  not  deny  the  great 
facts  of  history,  but  he  sets  them  aside  and 
puts  forward  a  theory  in  their  place.  And 
this  he  believes  to  be  the  "  philosophy  of  reli^ 
gion."  We  will  not  say  that  he  himself  is 
neither  a  philosopher  nor  a  Christian ;  but  we 
cannot  admit  that  his  system  is  either  philo* 
sophy  or  Christianity.  On  the  contrary,  and 
without  casting  the  slightest  slur  upon  its  ex- 
pounder's intentions,  we  regard  it  as  a  mere 
imposture,  sufficiently  plausible  to  deceive  the 
undiscerning  and  credulous,  but  alien  alike  to 
common  sense,  to  historical  truth,  and  to  all 
the  instincts  of  the  devout  Christian  heart. 
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Mr.  Froude  is  a  writer  of  a  different  stamp 
from  Mr.  Morell.  More  keen,  more  acute, 
more  daring,  less  given  to  systematising  and 
balancing,  and  with  spiritual  sensibilities  of  a 
wholly  different  order,  he  has  put  forward  a 
book  which  has  startled  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, and  caused  a  commotion  in  the  world  of 
criticism  and  popular  Protestantism,  Avhile  Mr. 
Morell's  less  bold  avowal  of  his  sentiments  will 
probably  altogether  escape  the  notice  of  ana- 
thematising tutors  and  horror-stricken  critics, 
and  its  author  will  retain  his  post  of  Inspector 
of  Schools,  unmolested  by  that  well-meaning, 
or  cowardly,  spirit  which  has  cancelled  the 
scholastic  appointment  that  had  been  conferred 
upon  Mr.  Froude  in  connexion  witli  Uni- 
versity College  in  London.  Newspaper  report 
has  already  told  our  readers  that  the  Nemesis 
of  Faith  was  burnt  by  Mr.  Sewell,  a  brother* 
fellow  of  Mr.  Froude  in  Exeter  College  ;  that 
Mr.  Froude  himself  speedily  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  resign  his  fellowship,  in  order  to  avoid 
legal  measures  for  his  ejectment ;  that  he  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  criti- 
cism and  correspondence  in  the  public  journals, 
and  that  his  appointment  to  the  mastership  of 
a  school  in  Hobart  Town  has  been  cancelled. 
And  considering  the  mingled  good  feeling, 
prudery,  and  shallowness  of  our  time,  we  can- 
not wonder  that  this  has  been  the  result  of  the 
tale  before  us. 

Its  plot  is  briefly  as  follows:  Its  hero, 
Markham  Sutherland,  is  a  young  Oxford  man, 
who  learns  at  the  University  to  see  into  the 
hoUowness  of  the  religionism  of  the  day,  takes 
up  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  teaching  of  the 
chief  leader  of  the  Tractarian  school,  after  a 
while  refuses  to  accompany  his  master  any  fur- 
ther, takes  to  reading  German  books,  and  to 
trifling,  theoretically,  with  the  elementary  laws 
of  morality,  and  by  the  time  the  period  for  his 
ordination  has  arrived,  is  become  a  Socinian  in 
his  opinions.  He  keeps  this,  however,  secret 
from  his  father  and  family,  though  he  unbo- 
soms himself  to  his  uncle,  a  Dean,  who  treats 
his  theological  difficulties  as  a  sort  of  spiritual 
measles  or  hooping-cough,  incidental  to  youth, 
but  soon  to  be  got  over ;  and,  persuaded  by 
this  uncle,  Markham  is  ordained  and  takes  a 
living.  There  he  remains  for  a  twelvemonth, 
avoiding  controversy  and  society ;  but  in  the 
end  is  dragged  out  to  an  avowal  of  his  views 
by  an  impertinent  parson  who  visits  his  neigh- 
bourhood, and  is  straightway  denounced  to  his 
Bishop.  The  Bishop  sends  for  him,  treats  him 
with  the  utmost  forbearance  and  kindness, 
which  so  touches  Sutherland's  heart,  that  he 
tells  the  Bishop  all,  and  resigns  his  rectory. 

He  then  goes  abroad  to  Italy,  and  spends  a 
winter  at  Como.  There  he  meets  with  a  Mrs. 
Leonard  and  her  husband,  originally  united  by 
a  mariage  de  convenance,  and  with  no  love  for 
each  other  still.  Sutherland  falls  in  love  with 
the  lady,  who,  with  her  little  girl,  is  frequently 
left  by  her  husband,  while  he  goes  on  sporting 


expeditions  elsewhere.  Mrs.  Leonard  also  falls 
in  love,  and  much  more  deeply,  with  Markham, 
who,  the  moment  he  finds  how  matters  are 
turning,  entreats  the  husband  to  return.  Mean- 
while, Mr.  Leonard  delaying,  on  a  certain  even- 
ing, on  the  lake,  the  little  girl  catches  cold,  and 
dies  of  a  fever.  Markham,  stricken  with  terror, 
and  regarding  the  blow  as  a  kind  of  interposi- 
tion of  Providence  to  save  him  and  Mrs.  Leon- 
ard from  further  sin  and  ruin,  flies  the  house, 
writes  to  her  to  bid  her  farewell,  and  prepares 
to  take  poison,  which  he  always  carries  about 
with  him.  Just  as  he  is  about  to  drink  it, 
a  Deus  ex  machind  appears,  in  the  shape  of 
the  Father  Superior  of  the  English  Oratory 
(under  the  name  of  Mornington),  stops  the 
crime,  and  leads  Markham  to  make  a  general 
confession,  preparatory  to  reception  into  the 
Catholic  Church.  This  reception  soon  after 
takes  place;  but  the  neophyte's  faith  being 
based  on  mere  impulse  and  excited  feeling, 
rapidly  falls  away,  and  he  dies  an  Atheist. 
Mrs.  Leonard  summons  her  husband,  tells 
him  all,  and  arranges  with  him  that  she  shall 
live  as  a  boarder  in  an  Italian  convent,  where, 
after  a  while,  she  would  have  become  a  Ca- 
tholic, if  she  could  have  persuaded  herself  that 
she  had  committed  a  sin  in  loving  Sutherland. 
As  she  will  not  do  this,  she  remains  a  Protest- 
ant, and  dies  forgiven  by  her  husband.  Mr. 
Froude  also  informs  us  that,  after  death,  she, 
and  her  child,  and  her  husband,  and  Markham, 
are  to  meet  in  bliss,  and  live  together  for  ever. 

The  way  in  which  this  strange  tale  is  told  is 
inartificial  in  the  extreme ;  but  it  is  carried  on 
with  unfailing  spirit  and  vivacity,  and  abounds 
with  hard  hits  against  Protestant  follies,  world- 
liness,  and  theological  deceptions  ;  and  presents 
here  and  there  a  scene  or  a  passage  of  very 
great  beauty  and  tenderness.  On  the  whole, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  painful  books  we  ever 
read.  So  manifestly  painting  the  author's  own 
mind  and  course  of  thought,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  peruse  it  as  a  mere  fiction,  it  leaves  an 
impression  of  the  deepest  sorrow  for  the  fate  of 
its  unhappy  author,  and  a  vivid  sense  of  the 
deadly  snares  and  perils  which  encompass  poor 
ignorant  man  in  his  passage  through  mortality. 
We  view  the  mind  that  thus  pours  itself  forth 
with  mingled  awe,  sympathy,  and  severity ; 
while,  as  its  daring  speculations  compel  us 
again  and  again  to  test  the  foundations  of  our 
own  belief,  we  rejoice  with  a  more  heartfelt 
joy  that  we  ourselves  are  sheltered  in  an  ark 
which  rides  in  peace  over  the  waves,  in  w  hose 
depths  are  whelmed  the  shattered  forms  of 
those  who  cannot  and  will  not  believe. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  follow  Mr.  Froude 
through  the  whole  progress  of  his  thoughts, 
from  old-fashioned  Church-of-England  Pro- 
testantism, to  that  awful  end  which  he  seems 
to  have  reached;  but  shall  content  ourselves 
with  pointing  out  what  we  have  little  doubt  is 
the  secret  poison  which  has  eaten  into  his  soul. 
Rejected  also  as  he  is  now  by  all  his  former 
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associates,  and  cast,  for  all  we  know,  penniless 
upon  the  coldness  and  cruelties  of  a  world 
Avhich  will  not  dare  to  express  its  sympathies 
for  his  views,  however  in  secret  it  may  share 
his  scepticism,  we  have  no  wish  to  add  needless 
poignancy  to  his  sufferings,  or  to  impel  him 
finally  to  conclusions  from  which  we  would 
fain  believe  that  he  still  in  some  measure 
shrinks.  Whatsoever,  then,  we  may  say  of  the 
life  of  Sutherland,  we  venture  no  assertion  as 
to  the  identity  of  Mr.  Froude's  mind  with  that 
of  his  hero;  we  leave  it  to  him  to  judge  how 
far  our  remarks  apply  to  himself,  and  how  far 
he  is  morally  guilty  in  what  he  has  done. 

One  thing  alone  we  must  say  of  Mr.  Froude 
personally ;  this  is,  that  if  he  is  not  absolutely 
certain  of  the  truth  of  his  conclusions  —  if  he 
yet  doubts  whether,  after  all,  he  may  not  be 
the  victim  of  perverted  reasonings  and  cor- 
rupted feelings  —  if  he  still  believes  that  the 
Bible  may  be  inspired,  and  that  Jesus  Christ 
may  be  the  Eternal  Son  of  God,  and  his  death 
the  atonement  for  our  sins — if  he  is  not  calmly, 
permanently,  profoundly  sure  that  the  ordinary 
faith  of  Christians  is  a  lie  and  a  curse  to  hu- 
manity— he  has  been  guilty  of  a  frightful  deed, 
in  thus  making  public  his  terrible  thoughts; 
and  all  the  sufferings  he  may  endure  will  not 
compensate  for  the  outrage  he  has  committed 
upon  every  thing  most  precious  to  his  friends 
and  his  fellow-men.  From  his  book  itself,  and 
from  his  letter  to  one  of  the  newspapers,  we 
fear,  while  we  hope,  that  he  is  /loi  certain  of 
his  conclusions.  We  fear  it,  because  he  must 
thus  have  added  to  the  awful  weight  of  his 
responsibilities ;  we  hope  it,  because  it  may 
thus  be  still  possible  that  his  better  nature  may 
prevail,  and  he  may  see  that  God  is  no  de- 
ceiver, and  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  sin  on 
earth  and  mercy  in  heaven. 

The  idea,  then,  Avhich  is  the  fruitful  source 
of  Sutherland's  Atheism  or  Deism  (whichever 
it  is  to  be  called)  lies  in  this — that  he  does  not 
believe  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  sin.  All 
else  is  but  the  result  of  this  idea — its  workings, 
its  applications,  its  legitimate  consequences. 
He  denies  the  free-will  of  man  in  the  most 
rigid  and  absolute  sense.  He  imagines  that, 
in  our  mental  and  moral  acts,  we  are  ruled  by 
an  inexorable  law,  and  forced  to  yield  to  the 
impulses  of  present  passion  and  inclination  as 
irresistibly  as  a  stone  is  forced  to  fall  to  the 
earth  by  the  attraction  of  gravitation.  He 
would  have  us  even  believe  that  no  man  ever 
thi?iks  he  is  acting  against  his  own  best  inte- 
rests when  he  is  committing  a  guilty  act—an 
untruth  so  glaring,  that  Mr.  Froude  would  not 
have  ventured  upon  putting  it  on  paper  if  he 
had  walked  into  the  first  gambling-house  or 
den  of  thieves  which  he  had  encountered  in  a 
walk  in  the  streets  of  London,  and  consulted 
its  inmates  as  to  their  own  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings. Hence  every  thing  that  appears  in  the 
Bible  as  being  in  any  sense  the  punishment  of 
sin,  or  the  atonement  of  sin,  is  regarded  by 


Sutherland  as  horrible  and  monstrous ;  while 
he  is  not  for  a  moment  conscious  that,  in  the 
very  expression  of  his  indignation  against  what 
lie  considers  horrible  and  monstrous,  he  is  giv- 
ing the  lie  to  his  theories,  and  asserting  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  virtue  and  vice  among 
men. 

But  how  is  it  that  Markham  Sutherland  is 
content  to  believe  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  sin  existing,  while  the  concurrent  voice  of 
humanity  (save  that  of  some  few  scattered 
dreamers  in  various  ages)  asserts  the  very  re- 
verse ?  The  entire  course  of  his  history,  as 
here  related  by  himself,  betrays  the  awful 
source  of  the  delusion:  he  never  practically 
laboured  to  control  self  or  to  do  what  he 
really  believed  to  be  right.  All  through  the 
story  we  see  the  same  spirit  at  work.  From 
the  first,  Sutherland  does  not  act  upon  his 
convictions.  He  has  no  practical  religion. 
His  religion  is  a  sentiment,  an  abstraction,  a 
dream,  a  poetic  fiction.  From  boyhood  till 
the  last  awful  day,  he  shews  no  sign  of  any 
habitual  efforts  to  control  his  waywardness — 
to  live  for  the  sake  of  others — to  pray  when  he 
believed  he  ought  to  pray.  He  speculates, 
but  does  not  act.  He  loves  to  destroy,  but 
has  little  taste  for  building  up.  He  is  willing 
to  dash  to  pieces  the  faith  of  a  whole  world, 
though  himself  unprepared  with  any  other  sys- 
tem of  (ruth  to  substitute  in  its  stead.  There- 
fore he  does  not  know  what  sin  is  by  expe- 
rience, because  he  does  not  know  what  virtue 
is.  He  appears  never  to  have  gone  through 
those  fearful  struggles  with  self,  with  passion, 
with  pride,  with  indolence,  which  convince  the 
rest  of  mankind  that,  whatever  else  be  a  false- 
hood and  a  fiction,  si?i  at  least  is  a  reality. 
Thus,  not  knowing  it  practicall}^,  he  speedily 
comes  to  deny  its  existence  theoretically.  Not 
being  habituated  to  exercise  his  free-will  ex- 
cept in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  feeling, 
passion,  and  fancy,  he  ultimately  ceases  to  be 
conscious  of  any  freedom  to  choose  between 
one  course  and  another.  By  a  protracted 
course  of  inaction,  his  will  has  become  power- 
less, except  to  obey  as  a  helpless  slave.  He 
accounts  it  impossible  to  resist,  because  he  has 
so  long  neglected  even  to  attempt  resistance. 
This,  indeed,  is  the  almost  invariable  source  of 
a  belief  in  fatalism.  No  man  who  fries  to  be 
free  can  deny  the  possibility  of  freedom.  It  is 
only  the  willing  slave  who  looks  upon  liberty 
as  a  blessing  beyond  his  aim. 

Such  is  Mr.  Froude's  story.  How  sad  it  is, 
how  terrible,  how  shocking  to  all  that  is  best 
and  holiest  in  our  hearts,  he  must  himself  be 
ready  to  acknowledge.  It  is,  however,  but 
the  natural  reaction  of  the  course  of  ideas 
which  has  of  late  years  prevailed  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  and  among  many  of  the 
most  thoughtful  members  of  the  Anglican 
Church.  Men  who  are  in  the  slightest  degree 
in  earnest  cannot  put  up  with  the  worn-out 
technicalities  and  impositions  upon  common 
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sense,  which  form  the  staple  of  the  creed  of 
contented  Protestant  Churchmen.  The  mere 
sight  of  the  conflict  which  goes  on  in  the 
intellectual  world  without  them,  impels  them 
to  test  the  foundations  of  their  own  belief,  and 
thus  drives  them  onwards  either  to  Catholi- 
cism, to  infidelity,  or  to  conscious  hypocrisy, 
A  man  cannot  look  the  great  facts  of  life  and 
death  in  the  face,  and  accept  the  common- 
place conventionalism  of  Anglicanism  and 
Evangelicalism  as  a  solution  of  their  awful 
mystery.  If  he  would  rise  above  the  grovel- 
ling herd,  and  be  something  more  than  a 
machine  for  eating  and  drinking  and  bab- 
bling, he  must  close  with  one  view  or  the 
other,  and  become  either  a  Catholic  or  a  scep- 
tic. Mr.  Morell  and  Mr.  Froude  are  alike 
but  spokesmen  of  the  age  in  which  they  write. 
They  give  utterance  to  the  thoughts  which 
cause  the  hearts  of  all  deep-thinking  men  to 
throb  with  anguish ;  and  they  do  but  prepare 
the  way  for  a  further  advance  in  the  same  di- 
rection, when  all  they  who  are  not  children  of 
the  Catholic  Church  will  avow  themselves  open 
enemies  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  his  Gospel.  At 
present,  indeed,  this  generation  knows  not  its 
own  principles,  and  imagines  itself  eminently 
pious  and  Christian.  But  the  day  is  at  hand 
when  these  deceptions  v,ill  be  scattered  and 
disowned,  and  we  shall  behold  a  literal  fulfil- 
ment of  our  Lord's  words,  "  He  that  is  not 
with  me,  is  against  me." 

We  conclude  with  a  few  extracts  from  Mr. 
Fronde's  pages,  which  will  shew  how  keenly 
he  dissects  the  follies  and  impostures  of  the 
vulgar  life  of  the  day,  and  how  mournful  is 
the  wreck  to  which  a  fatal  delusion  is  reducing 
himself: 

"  I  cannot  understand,"  writes  Sutherland,  in  the  let- 
ter with  which  the  story  opens,  "  why,  as  a  body,  clergy- 
men are  so  fatally  uninteresting  ;  they  who  through  all 
their  waking  hours  ought  to  have  for  their  one  thought 
the  deepest  and  most  absorbing  interests  of  humanity.  It 
is  the  curse  of  making  it  a  profession — a  road  to  get  on 
upon,  to  succeed  in  life  upon.  The  base  stain  is  appa- 
rent in  their  very  language,  too  sad  an  index  of  what 
they  are.  Their  '  duty,^  what  is  it  ?— to  patter  through 
the  two  Sunday  services.  For  a  little  money  one  of 
them  will  undertake  the  other's  duty  for  him.  And  of 
what  do  they  all  aim  at  ? — getting  livings !  not  cures 
souls,  but  livings;  something  which  will  keep  their 
wretched  bodies  living  in  the  comforts  they  have  found 
indispensable.  What  business  have  they,  any  one  of 
them,  with  a  thought  of  what  becomes  of  their  poor 
wretched  selves  at  all?  To  hear  them  preaching,  to 
hear  the  words  they  use  in  these  same  duties  of  theirs, 
one  would  suppose  they  really  believed  that  getting  on, 
and  getting  rich,  and  getting  comfortable,  were  quite 
the  last  things  a  Christian  should  propose  to  himself. 
They  certainly  say  so.  Alas!  with  the  mass  of  them, 
the  pulpit  keeps  its  old  meaning,  and  is  but  a  stage. 
Off  the  stage  there  is  the  old  prate  of  the  old  world 
stories,  the  patronage  of  this  rich  man  and  that,  the 
vacant  benefice  or  cathedral  stall.  So  and  so,  lucky 
fellow,  has  married  a  bishop's  daughter,  and  the  bishop 
himself  has  the  best  dressed  wife  and  the  best  equipage 
in  London ;  and  oh,  bitterest  satire  of  all !  the  very 
pulpit  eloquence  with  which  they  can  paint  the  better 
life,  the  beauty  of  Christianity,  is  valued  only  but  as  a 
means  of  advancing  them  into  what  they  condemn." 


Another  letter  thus  describes  his  position 
among  his  flock : 

"  My  dear  Friend,— Something  very  uncomfortable 
has  befallen  me :  a  fool  can  fire  a  powder-magazine  as 
well  as  the  wisest  of  us  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  mournful 
absurdity  which  hangs  about  the  story,  I  cannot  tell 
in  what  disaster  it  may  not  conclude.  However,  I  will 
not  anticipate  ;  you  shall  have  it  all  ab  initio.  You 
know,  in  all  large  towns,  there  are  those  very  detestable 
things,  religious  tea-parties.  In  this  place,  where  there 
are  such  a  number  of  business  people,  who  have  either 
retired  from  business  themselves,  or  have  withdrawn 
their  families  out  of  its  atmosphere  to  make  idle  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  them,  they  are  particularly  rife  ;  all 
people  want  some  excitement,  and  as  they  are  in  too 
uneasy  a  position  in  this  world,  and  common  ordinary 
intercourse  with  one  another  is  too  vulgar  to  suit  their 
ambition,  they  flit  about  in  the  shadow  of  the  other 
world  ;  and  with  wax  lights,  and  psalm-singing,  and 
edifying  conversation,  entertain  one  another  with  even- 
ing soirees,  in  imitation,  as  they  fancy,  of  the  angels. 
I  hate  these  things,  and  as  I  have  never  cared  to  avoid 
saying  so,  I  have  of  course  made  myself  innumerable 
enemies,  partly  because  I  ought  to  be  shining  among 
them  as  the  central  figure,  and  partly  for  the  reason  I 
have  given  for  my  dislike.  I  fear  the  main  element  of 
angel  tea-parties  is  seldom  there.  These  people  can 
really  have  very  little  love  for  one  another  from  the 
delight  with  which  they  mourn  over  each  other's  fail- 
ings ;  and  when,  unhappily,  no  such  topic  has  newly 
presented  itself,  the  edifying  talk  consists  in  the  shew- 
ing up  of  the  poor  Puseyites  ;  or,  if  the  party  happen 
to  be  Puseyite,  in  the  sort  of  self-satisfied  sham  busi- 
ness-like we-are-the-wise  assumption,  which  is  even 
more  intolerable.  I  suppose  the  angels  do  not  stimu- 
late the  monotony  of  their  lives  by  half-envious  stories 
of  the  unlawful  words  or  unlawful  enjoyments  of  the 
other  place,  do  they,  Arthur  ?  Well,  my  place  on  the 
occasion  has  been  commonly  supplied  by  the  town 
curates  and  rectors,  who  have  done  the  honours,  no 
doubt,  far  better  than  I  could  do  them ;  and  I  was  con- 
tented to  let  it  be  so,  and  think  no  more  about  the 
matter.  But  it  seems  I  must  have  made  myself  the 
occasion  of  a  great  deal  of  talk.  I  didn't  marry  any 
of  them — that  was  the  first  great  sin.  I  patronised 
no  societies,  and  I  threw  cold  water  on  philanthropy 
schemes.  The  clergy  !  I  hope  it  is  not  wrong  of  me, 
but  I  cannot  like  them.  Though  I  have  not  avoided 
their  acquaintance,  we  have  never  got  on  :  and  after 
one  or  two  ineffectual  attempts,  we  have  tacitly  given 
up  all  hopes  of  intimacy.  I  never  saw  the  clouds  gather- 
ing. The  Bishop  cautioned  me  against  party,  and  here 
it  has  been  ray  sin  that  I  am  of  none.  What  is  not  un- 
derstood is  suspected ;  and,  what  is  worse,  it  is  for  ever 
talked  about.  It  is  one  of  the  oddest  of  men's  infir- 
mities, that  no  talk  of  what  they  do  understand  is  spicy 
enough  to  interest  them.  Well,  never  mind,  I  must  tell 
ray  story." 

The  next  quotation  tells  another  tale.  Who 
could  believe  that  one  who  could  write  and 
feel  like  this  could  propound  a  practical  atheism 
as  the  remedy  for  all  the  ills  of  suffering  hu- 
manity ? 

"  When  my  eyes  wander  down  the  marble  pages  on 
the  walls  of  the  church  aisles,  or  when  I  stray  among 
the  moss-grown  stones  lying  there  in  their  long  grassy 
couches  in  the  churchyard,  and  spell  out  upon  them  the 
groupings  of  the  fast  crumbling  names,  there  I  find  the 
talisman.  It  is  home.  Far  round  the  earth  as  their 
life-callings  may  have  scattered  men,  here  is  their  treaj 
sure,  for  here  their  heart  has  been.  They  have  gone 
away  to  live  ;  they  come  home  to  die,  to  lay  their  dust 
in  their  fathers'  sepulchre,  and  resign  their  consciousness 
in  the  same  spot  where  first  it  broke  into  being.  Whe- 
ther it  be  that  here  are  their  first  dearest  recollections 
of  innocent  happiness;  whether  the  same  fair  group 
which  once  laughed  around  the  old  fireside  would  gather 
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in  together,  and  tie  up  again  the  broken  links  in  the 
long  home  where  they  shall  never  part  again  ;  whether 
there  be  some  strange  instinct,  which  compels  all  men 
back  to  the  scene  of  their  birth,  to  lay  their  bodies  down 
in  the  same  church  which  first  received  them,  and  where 
they  muttered  their  first  prayer  ;  whatever  be  the  cause 
— like  those  cunning  Indian  weapons  which,  projected 
from  the  hand,  fly  up  their  long  arc  into  the  air,  yet 
when  their  force  is  spent  glide  back  to  the  spot  from 
which  they  were  flung— the  spent  life-travellers  carry 
back  their  bodies  to  the  old  starting-point  of  home. 

"The  fish  struggle  back  to  their  native  rivers  ;  the 
passage  birds  to  the  old  woods  where  they  made  their 
first  adventure  on  the  wings  which  since  have  borne 
them  round  the  world.  The  dymg  eagle  drags  his  feeble 
flight  to  his  own  eyrie,  and  men  toil-worn  and  care-worn 
gather  back  from  town  and  city,  from  battle-field  or 
commerce-mart,  and  fling  off  the  load  where  they  first 
began  to  bear  it.  Home — yes,  home  is  the  one  perfectly 
pure  earthly  instinct  which  we  have.  We  call  heaven 
our  home,  as  the  best  name  we  know  to  give  it.  So 
strong  is  this  craving  in  us,  that,  when  cross  fortune 
has  condemned  the  body  to  a  distant  resting-place,  yet 
the  name  is  written  on  the  cenotaph  in  the  old  place, 
as  if  only  choosing  to  be  remembered  in  the  scene  of  its 
own  most  dear  remembrance.  Oh,  most  touching  are 
these  monuments !  Sermons  more  eloquent  were  never 
heard  inside  the  church-walls  than  may  be  read  there. 
"Whether  those  hopes,  written  there  so  confidently,  of 
after  risings  and  blessed  meetings  beyond  the  grave,  are 
any  more  than  the  *  perhaps'  with  which  we  try  to 
lighten  up  its  gloom,  and  there  be  indeed  that  waking 
for  which  they  are  waiting  there  so  silently,  or  whether 
these  few  years  be  the  whole  they  are  compelled  to  bear 
of  personal  existence,  and  all  which  once  was  is  reborn 
again  in  other  forms  which  are  not  there  any  more,  still 
are  those  marble  stones  the  most  touching  witness  of  the 
temper  of  the  human  heart,  the  life  in  death  protesting 
against  the  life  which  was  lived. 

"  Nor,  I  think,  shall  we  long  wonder  or  have  far  to 
look  for  the  causes  of  so  wide  a  feeling,  if  we  turn  from 
the  death  side  to  the  life  side,  and  see  what  it  has  been 
to  us  even  in  the  middle  of  the  very  business  itself  of 
living.  For  as  it  is  in  this  atmosphere  that  all  our 
sweetest,  because  most  innocent  child -memories  are 
embosomed,  so  all  our  life  along,  when  the  world  but 
knows  us  as  men  of  pleasure  or  men  of  business,  when 


externally  we  seem  to  have  taken  our  places  in  profes- 
sions,  and  are  no  longer  single  beings,  but  integral  parts 
of  the  large  social  being  ;  at  home,  when  we  come  home, 
we  lay  aside  our  mask  and  drop  our  tools,  and  are  no 
longer  lawyers,  sailors,  soldiers,  statesmen,  clergymen, 
but  only  men.  We  fall  again  into  our  most  human  re- 
lations, which,  after  all,  are  the  whole  of  what  belongs 
to  us  as  we  are  ourselves,  and  alone  have  the  key-note 
of  our  hearts.  There  our  skill,  if  skill  we  have,  is  ex- 
ercised with  real  gladness  on  home  subjects.  We  are 
witty  if  it  be  so,  not  for  applause  but  for  affection.  We 
paint  our  fathers'  or  our  sisters'  faces,  if  so  lies  our  gift, 
because  we  love  them  ;  the  mechanic's  genius  comes  out 
in  playthings  for  the  little  brothers,  and  we  cease  the 
struggle  in  the  race  of  the  world,  and  give  our  hearts 
leave  and  leisure  to  love.  No  wonder  the  scene  and  all 
about  it  is  so  dear  to  us.  How  beautiful  to  turn  back 
the  life-page  to  those  old  winter  firesides,  when  the  apple 
hoards  were  opened,  and  the  best  old  wine  came  up  out 
of  its  sawdust,  and  the  boys  came  back  from  school  to 
tell  long  stories  of  their  fagging  labours  in  the  brief 
month  of  so  dear  respite,  or  still  longer  of  the  day's 
adventures  and  the  hair-breadth  escapes  of  larks  and 
blackbirds.  The  merry  laugh  at  the  evening  game  ;  the 
admiring  wonder  of  the  young  children  woke  up  from 
their  first  sleep  to  see  their  elder  sisters  dressed  out  in 
smiles  and  splendour  for  the  ball  at  the  next  town.  It 
may  seem  strange  to  say  things  like  these  have  any  cha- 
racter of  religion  ;  and  yet  1  sometimes  think  they  are 
themselves  religion  itself,  forming,  as  they  do,  the  very 
integral  groups  in  such  among  our  life-pictures  as  have 
been  painted-in  with  colours  of  real  purity.  Even  of 
the  very  things  which  we  most  search  for  in  the  business 
of  life,  we  must  go  back  to  home  to  find  the  healthiest 
types.  The  loudest  shouts  of  the  world's  applause  give 
us  but  a  faint  shadow  of  the  pride  we  drew  from  father's 
and  sister's  smiles,  when  we  came  back  with  our  first 
school-prize  at  the  first  holidays.  The  wildest  pleasures 
of  after-life  are  nothing  like  so  sweet  as  the  old  game, 
the  old  dance,  old  Christmas,  with  its  mummers  and  its 
nustletoe,  and  the  kitchen  saturnalia.  Nay,  perhaps, 
even  the  cloistered  saint,  who  is  drawing  a  long  life  of 
penitential  austerity  to  a  close,  and  through  the  crystal 
gates  of  death  is  gazing  already  on  the  meadows  of  Para- 
dise, may  look  back  with  awe  at  the  feeling  which  even 
now  he  cannot  imitate,  over  his  first  prayer  at  his 
mother's  side  in  the  old  church  at  home." 
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The   Church  of  our  Fathers^  as  seen  in  St. 
Osmund's  Bite  for  the  Cathedral  of  Salis- 
bury, with  Dissertations  on  the  Belief  and 
Ritual  in  England  before  and  after  the  com- 
ing of  the  Normans.    By  Daniel  Rock,  D.D., 
Canon  of  the  English  Chapter.     In  3  vols. 
London,  Dolman. 
There   are   three    kinds    of  antiquarianism, 
with  two  of  which  we  cannot  conscientiously 
profess  to  feel  any  real  sympathy.    First  comes 
that  species  which  was  especially  rife  among 
our  grandfathers,  and  which  is  still  extant,  as 
indeed  it  will  ever  survive  in  a  certain  class 
of  minds,  with  whom  whatever  is  old  is  valu- 
able, whatever  is  rare  is  precious,  and  what- 
ever is  utterly  incomprehensible  is  beyond  all 
price.     Antiquarians  of  this  sort  are  to  be 
ranked  among  the  oddities  of  humanity.  They 
will  gloat  over  a  decayed  Roman  ring,  or  an 
ancient  Norman  gurgoyle,  with  the  same  en- 
tranced delight  with  which  a  modern    belle 


contemplates  her  diamonds,  or  a  miser  his 
heaps  of  gold.  Such  also  are  the  genuine 
bibliomaniacs,  who  esteem  books  by  the  num- 
ber of  inches  contained  in  their  margin,  by 
the  presence  of  such  and  such  a  typographical 
error,  or  by  the  difficulty  with  which  they  can 
be  procured  from  collectors.  The  pure  un- 
mitigated archaeologists  of  the  present  day 
must  be  numbered  in  this  class,  and  we  fear 
will  be  found  to  form  no  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  various  archaeolo- 
gical institutes,  associations,  and  publishing 
societies  which  now  compete  with  one  another 
for  the  public  favour. 

The  second  species  of  antiquarianism  is  to 
be  found  in  those  who  would  revive  the  ex- 
ternals of  past  days,  however  inappropriate  or 
unmeaning  in  our  own.  These  are  they  who 
look  only  at  the  outside  of  past  history,  and 
judge  of  the  human  race  by  its  forms  of  speech, 
its  dresses,  its  buildings,  its  habits,  forgetting 
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to  investigate  the  spirit  and  the  principles  of 
which  all  these  visible  things  were  but  the  ex- 
pression and  the  habitation.  Such  was  Pope's 
inimitable  Martinus  Scriblerus,  who  insisted 
on  feeding  his  household  on  Lacedaemonian 
black  broth,  and  brought  up  his  new-born 
baby  after  the  most  approved  recipes  of 
ancient  Greece.  Such  are  the  raving  simple- 
tons of  Italy  and  France,  who  would  fain  re- 
generate Europe  by  reviving  the  insignia  and 
forms  of  government  of  classical  Rome.  And 
such  are  those  indiscriminate  mediaevalists, 
who  would  quietly  fasten  the  whole  external 
life  and  appearance  of  the  middle  ages  upon 
the  actual  men  and  women  of  to-day,  without 
inquiring  whether  what  was  a  noble  reality 
in  our  forefathers  would  not  be  a  ridiculous 
sham  in  ourselves. 

The  third  class,  who  must  be  reckoned  not 
only  as  fully  sane  and  sensible,  but  as  impor- 
tant auxiliaries  in  the  great  work  of  carrying 
on  the  social,  political,  and  spiritual  life  of  our 
own  age,  are  they  who  to  a  passionate  fond- 
ness for  the  relics  of  the  past,  unite  a  deep 
sense  of  the  nothingness  of  all  that  emanates 
from  man,  except  in  connexion  with  man  him- 
self. With  such  antiquarians  as  these  the 
great  object  aimed  at  is  an  historical  know- 
ledge of  the  real  customs,  principles,  and  feel- 
ings of  other  times,  not  merely  as  a  matter  of 
curious  chronicle,  but  as  bearing  more  or  less 
upon  all  that  is  valuable  to  ourselves,  and  as 
furnishing  us  with  many  a  clue  to  the  solution 
of  our  own  present  difficulties.  Amidst  all 
the  varieties  of  their  favourite  pursuits,  this 
one  thing  is  ever  present  with  those  who  would 
disinter  the  past,  so  as  to  make  it  worth  know- 
ing to  the  living.  One  such  archaeologist  is 
devoted  to  manuscripts,  another  to  printed 
books,  another  to  coins  and  medals,  a  fourth 
to  architecture,  a  fifth  to  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, a  sixth  to  dresses,  armour,  and  domestic 
furniture ;  but  still  they  all  agree  in  valuing 
these  venerable  fragments  as  voices  of  the 
dead,  which  speak  the  thoughts  and  recall  the 
deeds  of  those  who  are  no  longer  visible 
amongst  us. 

To  this  class  the  author  of  The  Church  of 
our  Fathers  may  fairly  lay  claim  to  belong. 
He  has  written  a  book  not  only  about  things, 
but  about  men ;  not  only  about  churches,  and 
vestments,  and  ornaments,  but  about  that  living 
faith  and  those  definite  doctrines  which  gave 
their  whole  value  and  meaning  to  the  relics 
of  ancient  days,  on  which  he  loves  to  dwell. 
TJie  Church  of  our  Fathers  (of  which  the  first 
two  volumes  are  now  ready)  consists  of  a  series 
of  dissertations  on  all  that  relates  to  the  state 
of  Christianity  in  England  during  the  cen- 
turies immediately  preceding  and  following 
the  Norman  conquest,  so  far  as  it  was  more 
immediately  manifested  in  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  religious  worship.  The  Rite  of  St. 
Osmund,  as  it  is  termed,  is  a  manuscript  pre- 


served in  the  archives  of  Salisbury  Cathedral, 
of  the  earlier  portion  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  is  a  transcript  of  a  liturgical  work  drawn 
up  by  that  great  Bishop  himself.  Upon  this 
text  Dr.  Jlock  has  put  together  a  vast  amount 
of  information  respecting  the  faith  and  reli- 
gious customs  of  our  forefathers,  and  we  need 
scarcely  add,  has  thus  contributed  a  most  im- 
portant addition  to  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman  Church. 
Church -architecture  and  arrangements,  ma- 
nuscripts, images,  vestments,  customs,  associa- 
tions, and  the  like,  form  what  may  be  called 
the  skeleton  and  framework  of  the  treatise ; 
but  these  are  all  along  illustrated  by  exposi- 
tions of  the  faith  and  feelings  which  thus  dis- 
played themselves  in  living  action ;  while  a 
multitude  of  quotations  and  references  in  the 
notes  serve  to  verify  the  author's  statements, 
and  complete  the  picture  of  the  times  which 
he  describes.  The  extent  and  variety  of  Dr. 
Rock's  studies  on  all  these  points  have  enabled 
him  to  gather  together  a  very  valuable  scries 
of  documents,  and  to  place  before  the  reader 
a  record  of  the  Church  of  our  Fathers  in 
many  respects  more  elaborate  and  minute  than 
can  be  found  in  any  other  source  accessible 
to  ordinary  students.  We  do  not  pretend,  of 
course,  to  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  every 
little  detail  of  opinion  or  of  fact  which  the 
learned  author  puts  forward ;  for  in  works  of 
so  wide  a  range,  some  things  may  always  be 
detected  by  keen  and  studious  observers  which 
may  need  rectifying ;  but,  on  the  whole.  Dr. 
Rock  deserves  the  gratitude  of  all  English 
Catholics  for  the  labour  of  which  these  hand- 
some volumes  are  the  result.  They  are  also 
illustrated  with  a  considerable  number  of  good 
woodcuts  and  outlines,  shewing  the  architec- 
tural arrangements,  vestments,  furniture,  and 
so  forth,  of  the  times  described.  The  work 
is  altogether  a  much  more  expensively  got-up 
book  than  Catholic  authors  can  generally  ven- 
ture upon  in  this  country;  and  we  shall  be 
rejoiced  to  find  that  Dr.  Rock  has  not  been  a 
loser  by  his  outlay,  both  for  his  own  sake,  and 
because,  in  the  present  state  of  our  literature, 
we  cannot  aff'ord  to  throw  any  discouragement 
in  the  way  of  those  who  have  the  zeal  and  the 
courage  to  bring  out  books  of  solid  and  last- 
ing value. 

A  few  extracts  will  shew  the  reader  the 
kind  of  information  he  will  glean  from  Dr. 
Rock's  volumes.  The  following  is  on  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and  the  phrases 
by  which  the  doctrine  was  expressed  in  early 
times : 

"  The  extracts  given  above  so  clearly  shew  the  belief 
of  Milan  in  transubstantiation  as  to  need  no  comment. 
Had  any  been  necessary,  it  would  have  been  found  in 
the  words  of  St.  Ambrose  himself,  while  treating  else- 
where of  this  great  mystery.  In  his  treatise  /><?  Fide, 
he  says  :  *  Nos  autem  quotiescumtiuc  sacramenta  sumi- 
mus  (jUffi  per  sacra;  orationis  mysterium  in  camera 
transfigurantur  et  sanguinem,  mortem  Domini  annun- 
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tiamus.'— Lib.  iv.  o.  x.  §  124,  p.  687,  aUter  S95,  Op. 
t.  V.  Venetiis,  1781. 

**  While  looking  at  this,  and  other  such  passages, 
brought  forwards  out  of  the  old  Liturgies,  it  must  be 
kept  in  mind  that  the  writers  of  the  early  Christian 
Church  meant  to  convey,  by  the  word  *  transfigura- 
tion,' not  one  smallest  tittle  less  than  what  is  now 
wished  to  be  understood  by  the  term  *  transubstantia- 
tion.'  In  their  mouths,  and  to  their  ears,  the  first  of 
these  expressions  sounded  precisely  the  same  thing  as 
the  latter  does  among  ourselves.  Tertullian,  who  wrote 
towards  a.d.  192,  says:  ' Transfiguratio  autem  inte- 
remptio  est  pristini.  Omne  enim  quodcumque  trans - 
figuratur  in  aliud,  desinit  esse  quod  fuerat,  et  incipit 
esse  quod  non  erat.' — Tertullianus  adversus  Praxean, 
c.  xxvii.  p.  257,  aliter  201,  vol.  ii.  ed.  Semler. 

"That  by  the  words  'transformation'  and  'trans- 
figuration,' St.  Ambrose  wished  to  be  understood  as 
meaning  the  complete  change  of  the  bread  and  wine 
into  the  very  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  is  put  beyond 
contradiction  when  he  says,  in  his  instructions  to  neo- 
phytes, in  his  book  on  the  Mysteries,  *  Forte  dicas  ; 
aliud  video,  quomodo  tu  mihi  adseris  quod  Christi 
corpus  accipiam  ?  Et  hoc  nobis  adhuc  superest  ut  pro- 
bemus.  Quantis  igitur  utimur  exemplis  ?  Probemus 
non  hoc  esse  quod  natura  formavit,  sed  quod  benedic- 
tio  consecravit ;  majoremque  vim  esse  benedictionis 
quam  naturae  ;  quia  benedictione  etiam  natura  ipsa 
mutatur.  Virgam  tenebat  Moyses,  projecit  cam,  et 
facta  est  serpens,  etc. 

"  *  Quod  si  tantum  valuit  humana  benedictio  ut  natu- 
ram  converteret;  quid  dicimus  de  ipsa  consecratione 
divina  ubi  verba  ipsa  Domini  Salvatoris  operantur  .' 
Nam  sacramentum  istud  quod  accipis,  Christi  sermone 
conficitur.  Quod  si  tantum  valuit  sermo  Eliae  ut  ig- 
nem  de  coslo  deponeret ;  non  valebit  Christi  sermo,  ut 
species  mutet  elementorum  ?  De  totius  mundi  operi- 
bus  legisti :  *  Quia  ipse  dixit  et  facta  sunt :  ipse  man- 
davit  et  creata  sunt ;'  sermo  ergo  Christi  qui  potuit  ex 
nihilo  facere  quod  non  erat,  non  potest  ea  quse  sunt,  in 
id  mutare  quod  non  erant  ?  Non  enim  minus  est 
novas  rebus  dare  quam  mutare  naturas.' — *S'.  Ambrosii 
DeMysteriis,  lib.  c.  ix.  Op.  t.  v.  pp.  423, 4,  aliter  195, 6." 

Here,  again,  are  some  important  critical  re- 
marks, bearing  too  upon  a  subject  lately  much 
discussed  in  our  own  pages  : 

"  To  those  whose  knowledge  of  Latin  extends  no  fur- 
ther than  the  works  of  the  Pagan  classics,  it  should  be 
observed  that  the  early  Christian  winters  were  not  strict 
in  following  the  rules  of  syntax,  as  may  be  seen  in  any 
chapter  of  the  Vulgate  or  Latin  translation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  other  early  Christian  monuments. 

"  We  ought  not  to  wonder,  therefore,  that  in  the  ex- 
tracts above,  from  the  old  liturgies,  the  ablative  case  is 
often  put  instead  of  the  accusative.  Such  a  grammatical 
construction  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  present  Regius 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  at  Oxford,  in  his  excel- 
lent edition  of  St.  Beda's  Historia  Eccl.  Anglorum.  In 
a  note  on  the  passage  *  altare  in  Jionore  beati  papae  Gre- 
gorii  dedicatura'  (lib.  ii.  c.  3,  p.  81),  after  noticing,  at 
the  foot  of  the  text,  the  amended  reading  '  honorem' — 
which  is  found  in  some  of  the  early  prmts  of  St.  Beda's 
History,  and  in  that  lately  given  by  Dr.  Giles — Pro- 
fessor Hussey  very  pertinently  remarks  :  *  In  Jionore — 
Forma  haec  est  a  scriptoribus  medii  sevi  multum  usitata, 
minime  in  honorem  mutanda ;  conf.  in  Epist.  Greg,  in 
obsequio  commutari,  et  in  esu  occidant,  supra,  i.  SO  : 
et  in  epitaphio,  vexit  in  arce  poli,  infra  v.  7  :  turn  ipse 
Beda,  m  corpore  restitutus,  inf.  iii.  19  :  in  honore  de- 
dicavit,  iii.  25  :  veniens  in  civitate,  iv.  2 :  in  Rheno 
projecemnt,  v.  10  :  cujusmodi  multa  alia  alibi  inve- 
nienda  sunt.'  He  might  have  added,  from  Leofric's 
Missal,  fol.  110  :  '  ingrediuntur  diaconi  in  sacrario,'  etc. 

''Cicero  and  Quintilian  observed  a  habit  wliich  some 
Latin  writers  and  speakers  had,  of  dropping  at  the  end 
of  words  certain  consonants,  especially  the  letters  s  and 
m.  Quintilian  says,  '  Die'  banc  (Eque\  m  litera  in  e 
moUita.    Quee  in  veteribus  libris  reperta  mutare  impe- 


riti  Solent,  et  dum  librariorum  inscientiam  insectari 
volunt,  suam  confitentur.' — Qiiintil  lib.  ix.  The  soft- 
ening away  of  the  letter  m  into  the  e  going  before  it, 
is  exemplified  in  the  above  passages  from  the  Liturgies. 

"If  the  Gentile  rhetor  were  now  to  arise  among  us  as 
Catholic  priest,  teaching  not  merely  those  niceties  of 
diction  belonging  to  the  Pagan  forum,  but  the  belief 
held  by  the  Christian  Church  in  old  imperial  Rome, 
with  what  strength,  as  well  as  beauty  of  speech,  would 
he  not  chastise  the  flippancy  of  some  Protestants,  who 
try  to  push  aside  such  unanswerable  proofs  of  transub- 
stantiation,  by  pretending,  in  their  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  ancient  forms  of  language,  that  grammar  for- 
bids such  a  meaning. 

"  But,  while  upon  this  subject,  what  words  can  be 
thought  too  harsh  for  rebuking  that  mawkishness  of 
taste — nay,  kind  of  madness — shewn  by  some  people 
for  what  is  classic,  though  paganish  in  language,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  homely  but  venerable  modes  of  expression 
in  our  Latin  Vulgate,  our  Missals,  our  Rituals,  hymns, 
and  prayers.  Some  of  these  ecclesiastical  monuments 
are  as  old  as  Christianity  itself ;  many  are  hallowed  by 
having  been  in  daily  use  among  the  martyrs,  the  pon- 
tifts,  the  confessors,  and  doctors  of  the  early  Church ; 
all  are  dear  to  us  from  the  raciness  of  doctrinal  and 
Catholic  meaning  which  they  have  all  about  them.  Yet 
a  good  priest,  and  that  priest  a  member  of  a  religious 
order.  Father  Maffei,  did  once  exist,  with  such  an  over- 
weening love  for  Pagan  Latinity,  as  to  apply  for  and  get 
leave  from  his  ecclesiastical  superior  to  celebrate  Mass 
and  say  his  office  in  Greek,  lest  the  Roman  Missal  and 
the  Roman  Breviary  should  spoil  his  taste  for  writing 
classic  Latin  !  It  is  hard  to  deem  which  ought  to  be 
the  more  blamed — the  want  of  reverential  feeling  in  the 
classical  professor  which  made  him  dare  to  ask,  or  the 
weakness  of  those  who  gave  him,  such  a  dispensation." 

Dr.  Rock's  sketch  of  the  architectural  forms 
and  regulations  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Churches, 
though  based  chiefly  upon  the  customs  pre- 
vailing in  other  parts  of  Christendom,  will  be 
read  with  much  interest.  He  gives  a  view  of  the 
interior  of  St.  Clement's  Church  at  Rome,  one 
of  the  most  important  monuments  of  Christian 
antiquity  existing  in  the  world,  and  shewing 
the  ancient  position  of  the  altar,  the  use  and 
position  of  the  amhOf  before  the  introduction 
of  screens  necessitated  a  change  in  its  place, 
and  ultimately  caused  it  to  be  disused  alto- 
gether ;  and  also  the  character  of  the  low  rail- 
ing or  parapet  which  enclosed  the  sanctuary 
during  the  first  thousand  or  eleven  hundred 
years  of  the  Christian  Church. 

A  woodcut  of  the  "eucharistic  reed"  fur- 
nishes another  curious  illustration  of  an  ancient 
rite,  now  used,  we  believe,  by  the  Pope  alone, 
when  he  solemnly  pontificates.  Dr.  Rock  thus 
describes  the  use  of  the  reed.  The  notes  to  this 
passage  are  peculiarly  interesting,  but  we  have 
not  space  to  quote  them. 

"  Believing,  and  openly  avowing-r-as  the  Church  does 
now,  and  has  always  done  from  the  very  beginning — 
that  both  the  flesh  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  are  received  as  much  and  as  wholly  under  one  as 
under  the  two  kinds,  and  never  allowing  any  person  to 
receive  the  blessed  Eucharist  out  of  the  time  of  Mass, 
but  in  one  kind  alone ;  still  the  Anglo-Saxons  per- 
mitted the  faithful  who  wished  it  to  partake  of  the  con- 
secrated chalice  also,  if  they  made  their  communion  at 
the  holy  sacrifice.  But  even  then,  the  cup  which  held 
the  blood  of  our  Redeemer,  and  provided  for  the  *  con- 
firmation,* as  it  was  called,  of  those  who  had  already 
eaten  his  body,  was  not  let  go  into  the  hands  of  the 
communicants,  nor  sent  about  from  one  to  the  other. 
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Being  somewhat  bigger  than  that  used  by  the  sacrificing 
priest,  this  ministerial  chalice — so  it  was  termed — had 
two  handles,  by  which  it  could  be  held  by  the  deacon 
who  carried  it  down  from  the  altar  to  the  people  kneeling 
at  its  foot ;  and  each  one  drank  of  its  hallowed  contents, 
not  by  putting  his  lips  to  its  brim,  but  through  a  long 
narrow  pipe  or  hollow  reed,  made  of  gold,  silver,  or 
ivory,  which  was  often,  though  not  always,  fastened  on 
a  pivot  to  the  lower  inside  part  of  the  sacred  vessel. 
The  golden  reed  is  used  to  this  day  by  the  Pope  when- 
ever he  solemnly  pontificates,  and  by  the  Cardinals,  who 
serve  liim  as  deacon  and  sub-deacon,  both  of  whom 
communicate  along  with  the  supreme  Pontiflf  under  the 
two  kinds." 

We  have  room  for  only  one  more  extract, 
on  the  long-loved  churchyard  yew-tree : 

"  A  great  many  of  our  churches  stand  upon  the  very 
spot  where  stood  an  Anglo-Saxon,  if  not  even  a  British 
church  ;  and  on  this  point  one  of  the  best  proofs  is  the 
valuable  discovery  made,  not  long  ago,  of  an  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  beneath  that  of  a  Christian  British  burial- 
ground,  under  the  church  and  churchyard  of  Pytchley, 
Northamptonshire  {Archaological  Journal,  vol.  iii.  p. 
105).  That  those  venerable  old  yew-trees,  to  be  seen 
in  so  many  of  our  churchyards,  were  put  there  by  order 
of  Edward  I.,  to  provide  the  youths  of  the  parish  with 
bow-staves  for  practising  archery,  is  not  only  unsup- 
ported by  the  weakest  evidence,  but  of  itself  is  an  idea 
which  cannot  bear  examination.  Many  of  those  trees 
were  planted  by  Anglo-Saxons',  not  a  few  by  Christian 
Britons'  hands.  At  Aldworth,  Berks,  there  stands  in 
the  churchyard  a  yew-tree,  measuring  nine  yards  in 
circumference  at  upwards  of  four  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  shape  is  very  regular,  of  an  urn-like  form.  The 
branches  spread  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  rise  to 
a  great  height.  {Beauties  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  171.) 
Now,  if  we  follow  the  rule  laid  down  by  De  Candolle, 
and  referred  to  by  Professor  Henslow  in  his  Botany,  we 
shall  find  that  this  yew-tree  is  as  old  as  the  ancient 
British  period  of  our  ecclesiastical  annals.  Learning 
that  our  countryman  Evelyn  had  left  exact  notes  of  the 
circumferences  to  which  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
specimens  had  reached  in  England,  De  Candolle  mea- 
sured the  same  trees  again;  and  then  comparing  Evelyn's 
measurements  with  his  own,  and  noting  how  much  each 
had  grown,  this  learned  foreign  botanist  found  that  the 
yew-tree,  in  this  country,  increases  its  diameter  one  line 
every  year.  During  the  June  of  1841  I  visited  the  Aid- 
worth  yew ;  and,  on  measuring,  ascertained  it  had  en- 


larged its  girth  by  half-a-yard  since  it  had  been  noticed 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  Beauties  of  England,  published 
1760, — that  is,  in  the  course  of  eighty-one  years.  But 
as  half  a  yard  is  equal  to  eighteen  inches,  equal  to  216 
lines,  which,  divided  by  three,  will  show  the  increase  of 
the  diameter  to  have  been  only  seventy- two  lines  after 
eighty-one  years,  we  perceive  that  this  specimen  had 
not  grown  so  fast  as  De  Candolle' s  rule  would  allow. 
Let  us,  however,  take  that  rule  as  a  safe  one,  and  then 
we  have  this  result  of  the  Aldworth  yew's  age  in  the 
year  1760.  Being  nine  yards  in  circumfei-ence,  this 
tree  was  therefore  three  yards  in  diameter  ;  but  3  yds.= 
9  ft.  X  12=  108  in.  X  12=  1296  lines,  or  as  many  years 
old,  A.D.  1760  ;  and  subtracting  its  age  from  that  date 
(1760— 1296  =  464),  we  perceive  that  it  must  have  been 
planted  as  far  back  as  a.d.  464 ;  that  is,  shortly  after 
the  preaching  of  St.  Germanus  against  the  Pelagian 
heresy.  Hitherto  our  ecclesiastical  antiquaries  have 
taken  little  or  no  heed  of  the  churchyard  yew-tree  ;  but 
it  is  much  to  be  wished,  on  several  accounts,  that  when- 
ever a  church  is  visited,  for  the  sake  of  making  notes  of 
it,  attention  may  be  paid  to  its  yew-tree,  if  it  has  one  ; 
the  position  of  which,  and  its  circumference,  ought  to 
be  jotted  down.  Sometimes,  too,  where  the  yew  is  but 
young,  its  donor's  name,  and  the  planting  of  the  tree, 
are  both  recorded  in  some  of  the  church  papers  ;  as  I 
found,  not  long  ago,  while  looking  through  some  old 
books  kept  in  a  room  over  the  porch  at  Sutton,  not  far 
from  Abingdon. 

"  So  strong  was  their  love  for  this  well-chosen  sym- 
bol of  never-fading  joy  in  heaven,  that  the  early  Chris- 
tian Britons,  it  is  likely,  often,  if  not  always,  sought  to 
build  their  churches  quite  near  to  some  fine  yew-tree — 
even  then,  maybe,  a  few  hundred  years  old.  Perhaps 
the  largest  of  our  churchyard  yews  may  be  older  than 
Christianity  itself.  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  while  in  Ire- 
land, A.D.  1186,  noticed,  standing  in  the  churchyards 
there,  some  very  old  yew-trees,  which  were  thought  to 
have  been  planted  by  the  holy  men  of  old  :  '  Prae  terris 
autem  omnibus,  quas  intravimus  longe  copiosius  amaro 
hie  succo  taxus  abundat,  maxime  vero  in  coemiteriis 
antiquis,  locisque  sacris  sanctorum  virorum  manibus 
olim  plantatas,  et  decorem  et  ornatum  quem  addere  po- 
terant,  arborum  istarum  copiam  videas.'  ( Topogr.  Hi- 
bernice,  ed.  Camden,  p.  739.)  Most  likely  the  Irish 
were  taught  this  custom  by  their  elder  sister  in  the 
faith,  the  British  Church ;  and  St.  Patrick  may  have, 
among  other  ritual  usages  taken  over  to  Ireland  from 
this  his  native  country,  Britain,  introduced  the  practice 
of  always  having  a  yew-tree  in  the  churchyard." 
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The  History  of  Pendennis :  his  Fortunes  and 
Misfortunes,  his  Friends  and  his  greatest 
Enemy.    By  W.  M.  Thackeray.    Bradbury 
and  Evans. 
If  we  may  judge  by  the  first  six  numbers, 
this   will   be   the   best    of  Mr.   Thackeray's 
stories.    It  promises  to  be  as  clever  as  Vanity 
Fair,  and  far  more  agreeable.      Vanity  Fair, 
with  all  its  remarkable  power,  is  eminently  an 
unpleasant  book.   All  its  personages  who  have 
any  virtues  are  spooneys,  and  all  who  have 
any  brains  are  scoundrels.     The  interest  of 
the  tale  is  divided  between  fools  and  knaves ; 
and  while  we  admire  the  author's  keen  per- 
ception of  all  that  is  vile,  frivolous,  and  con- 
temptible in  the  great  Vanity  Fair  of  life,  we 
desiderate  something  else  than  alternate  folly 
and  knavery  for  our  sympathies  to  act  upon. 
The  fortunes  and  mi«fortuiies  of  Arthur 


Pendennis  are  hitherto  far  more  to  our 
liking.  There  is  fully  the  same  vigour  in 
delineating  both  the  inner  working  and  the 
outward  life  of  his  characters  which  Mr. 
Thackeray  manifested  in  Vanity  Fair,  and 
which  place  him  in  a  position  so  decidedly 
above  that  of  Mr.  Dickens  in  the  ranks  of  liv- 
ing novelists.  While  his  still  popular  rival  is 
eminently  superficial  in  his  views  of  man  and 
of  the  world,  producing  his  peculiar  effect  by 
a  minute  observation  of  every  thing  that  is 
outward,  odd,  and  fantastic  in  life,  and  work- 
ing up  every  thing  that  is  not  farcical  with 
the  painstaking  exaggerations  of  melodrama, 
Mr.  Thackeray  goes  straight  to  the  heart  and 
soul  of  liis  creations;  and  seeing  with  the  eye 
of  his  imagination  tlieir  iiinermo;st  nature,  he 
evolves  that  which  is  outward  and  visible 
from  that  which  is  within,  and  which  is  the 
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oiily  true  groundwork  on  which  the  writer  of 
fiction  can  construct  a  story  without  risk  of 
absurdity  or  caricature. 

Mr.  Thackeray's  tendency  to  overdraw  the 
features  of  his  characters  is,  also,  more  re- 
strained in  his  new  tale.  One  and  all,  they 
are  good,  genuine  specimens  of  humanity,  and 
it  is  only  here  and  there  that  the  comedy 
of  the  scenes  they  represent  degenerates  into 
farce.  We  have  also  somewhat  less  of  the 
writer's  affectation  of  perpetually  introducing 
himself  to  the  attention  of  the  reader.  The 
story  has  but  to  proceed  as  it  has  commenced, 
to  be  one  of  the  most  amusing  novels  in  the 
language.  The  Major,  the  young  hero  him- 
self, his  fond  and  somewhat  foolish  mother. 
Captain  Costigan  and  his  daughter,  Dr.  Port- 
man,  Curate  Smirke,  and  the  very  entertaining 
snob  Foker  himself,  need  but  conduct  them- 
selves with  the  same  truth  of  nature  as  hitherto, 
to  furnish  us  with  many  a  hearty  laugh,  and 
call  forth  many  a  smile  of  admiration  at  Mr. 
Thackeray's  skill  in  portrait-painting.  The 
Major  himself  is  drawn  to  the  life.  He  thus 
appears  upon  the  scene : 

"  One  fine  morning  in  the  full  London  season,  Major 
Artliur  Pendennis  came  over  from  his  lodgings,  accord- 
ing to  his  custom,  to  breakfast  at  a  certain  Club  in  Pall 
Mall,  of  which  he  was  a  chief  ornament.  As  he  was 
one  of  the  finest  judges  of  wine  in  England,  and  a  man 
of  active,  dominating,  and  inquiring  spirit,  Ixe  had  been 
very  properly  chosen  to  be  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  this  Club,  and  indeed  was  almost  the  manager  of  the 
institution ;  and  the  stewards  and  waiters  bowed  before 
him  as  reverentially  as  to  a  Duke  or  a  Field-Marshal. 

"At  a  quarter  past  ten  the  Major  invariably  made  his 
appearance,  in  the  best  blacked  boots  in  all  London, 
with  a  checked  morning  cravat  that  never  was  rumpled 
until  dinner-time,  a  buft" waistcoat  which  bore  the  crown 
of  his  sovereign  on  the  buttons,  and  linen  so  spotless 
that  Mr.  Brummel  himself  asked  the  name  of  his  laun- 
dress, and  would  probably  have  employed  her  had  not 
misfortunes  compelled  that  great  man  to  fly  the  coun- 
try. Pendennis's  coat,  his  white  gloves,  his  whiskers, 
his  very  cane,  were  perfect  of  their  kind  as  specimens  of 
the  costume  of  a  military  man  en  retraite.  At  a  dis- 
tance, or  seeing  his  back  merely,  you  would  have  taken 
him  to  be  not  more  than  thirty  years  old  :  it  was  only 
by  a  nearer  inspection  that  you  saw  the  factitious  nature 
of  his  rich  brown  hair,  and  that  there  were  a  few  crow's 
feet  round  about  the  somewhat  faded  eyes  of  his  hand- 
some mottled  face.  His  nose  was  of  the  Wellington 
pattern.  His  hands  and  wristbands  were  beautifully 
long  and  white.  On  the  latter  he  wore  handsome  gold 
buttons  given  to  him  by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  York,  and  on  the  others  more  than  one  elegant  ring, 
the  chief  and  largest  of  them  being  emblazoned  with  the 
famous  arms  of  Pendennis. 

"  He  always  took  possession  of  the  same  table  in  the 
same  corner  of  the  room,  from  which  nobody  ever  now 
thought  of  ousting  him.  One  or  two  mad  wags  and  wild 
fellows  had  in  former  days,  and  in  freak  or  bravado, 
endeavoured  twice  or  thrice  to  deprive  him  of  this  place; 
but  there  was  a  quiet  dignity  in  the  Major's  manner  as 
he  took  his  seat  at  the  next  table,  and  surveyed  the 
interlopers,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  any  man 
to  sit  and  breakfast  under  his  eye  ;  and  that  table— by 
the  fire,  and  yet  near  the  window  — became  his  own. 
His  letters  were  laid  out  there  in  expectation  of  his 
arrival,  and  many  was  the  young  fellow  about  town  who 
looked  with  wonder  at  the  number  of  those  notes,  and  at 
the  seals  and  franks  which  they  bore.  If  there  was  any 
question  about  etiquette,  society,  who  was  married  to 
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whom,  of  what  age  such  and  such  a  duke  was,  Pendennis 
was  the  man  to  whom  every  one  appealed.  Marchion- 
esses used  to  drive  up  to  the  club,  and  leave  notes  for 
him,  or  fetch  him  out.  He  was  perfectly  affable.  The 
young  men  liked  to  walk  with  him  in  the  Park  or  down 
Pall  Mall ;  for  he  touched  his  hat  to  every  body,  and 
every  other  man  he  met  was  a  lord. 

"  The  Major  sate  down  at  his  accustomed  table,  then, 
and  while  the  waiters  went  to  bring  him  his  toast  and  his 
hot  newspaper,  he  surveyed  his  letters  through  his  gold 
double  eye-glass.  He  carried  it  so  gaily,  you  would 
hardly  have  known  it  was  spectacles  in  disguise,  and 
examined  one  pretty  note  after  another,  and  laid  them 
by  in  order.  There  were  large  solemn  dinner- cards, 
suggestive  of  three  courses  and  heavy  conversation ; 
there  were  neat  little  confidential  notes,  conveying  female 
entreaties  ;  there  was  a  note  on  thick  official  paper  from 
the  Marquis  of  Steyne,  telling  him  to  come  to  Rich- 
mond to  a  little  party  at  the  Star  and  Garter,  and  speak 
French,  which  language  the  Major  possessed  very  per- 
fectly;  and  another  from  the  Bishop  of  Ealing  and  Mrs. 
Trail,  requesting  the  honour  of  Major  Pendennis's  com- 
pany at  Ealing  House,  all  of  which  letters  Pendennis 
read  gracefully,  and  with  the  more  satisfaction,  because 
dowry,  the  Scotch  surgeon,  breakfasting  opposite  to 
him,  was  looking  on,  and  hating  him  for  havhig  so  many 
invitations,  which  nobody  ever  sent  to  Glowry. 

"  These  perused,  the  Major  took  out  his  pocket-book 
to  see  on  what  days  he  was  disengaged,  and  which  of 
these  many  hospitable  calls  he  could  afford  to  accept  or 
decline. 

*'  He  threw  over  Cutler,  the  East  India  Director,  in 
Baker  Street,  in  order  to  dine  with  Lord  Steyne  and  the 
little  French  party  at  the  Star  and  Garter — the  Bishop 
he  accepted,  because,  though  the  dinner  was  slow,  he 
liked  to  dine  with  bishops — and  so  went  through  his 
list  and  disposed  of  them  according  to  his  fancy  or 
interest.  Then  he  took  his  breakfast  and  looked  over 
the  paper,  the  gazette,  the  births  and  deaths,  and  the 
fashionable  intelligence,  to  see  that  his  name  was  down, 
among  the  guests  at  my  Lord  So-and-so' s/t-ife,  and  in 
the  intervals  of  these  occupations  carried  on  cheerful 
conversation  with  his  acquaintances  about  the  room. 

"  Among  the  letters  which  formed  Major  Pendennis's 
budget  for  that  morning  there  was  only  one  unread,  and 
which  lay  solitary  and  apart  from  all  the  fashionable 
London  letters,  with  a  country  post-mark  and  a  homely 
seal.  The  superscription  was  in  a  pretty  delicate  female 
hand,  and  though  marked  '  Immediate'  by  the  fair  writer, 
with  a  strong  dash  of  anxiety  under  the  word,  yet  the 
Major  had,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  neglected  up  to  the 
present  moment  his  humble  rural  petitioner,  who  to  be 
sure  could  hardly  hope  to  get  a  hearing  among  so  many 
grand  folks  who  attended  his  levee.  The  fact  was,  this 
was  a  letter  from  a  female  relative  of  Pendennis ;  and 
while  the  grandees  of  her  brother's  acquaintance  were 
received  and  got  their  interview,  and  drove  off",  as  it 
were,  the  patient  country  letter  remained  for  a  long  time 
waiting  for  an  audience  in  the  antechamber  under  the 
slop-bason. 

"  At  last  it  came  to  be  this  letter's  turn,  and  the  Major 
broke  a  seal  with  *  Fairoaks'  engraved  upon  it,  and 
'  Clavering  St.  Mary's'  for  a  post-mark.  It  was  a  double 
letter,  and  the  Major  commenced  perusing  the  envelope 
before  he  attacked  the  inner  epistle. 

"  '  Is  it  a  letter  from  another  Jook  ?^  growled  Mr. 
Glowry,  inwardly ;  '  Pendennis  would  not  be  leaving  that 
to  the  last,  I'm  thinking.' 

"  '  My  dear  Major  Pendennis,'  the  letter  ran,  *  I  beg 
and  implore  you  to  come  to  me  immediately' — very 
likely,  thought  Pendennis,  and  Steyne's  dinner  to-day 
— '  I  am  in  the  very  greatest  grief  and  perplexity.  My 
dearest  boy,  who  has  been  hitherto  every  thing  the 
fondest  mother  could  wish,  is  grieving  me  dreadfully. 
He  has  formed — I  can  hardly  write  it — a  passion,  an  in- 
fatuation'— the  Major  grinned — '  for  an  actress  who  has 
been  performing  here.  She  is  at  least  twelve  years  older 
than  Afthur — who  will  not  be  eighteen  till  next  Febru- 
ary— and  the  wretched  boy  insists  upon  marrying  her.* 
E 
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"  *  Hay  !  what's  making  Pendennis  swear  now?'  Mr. 
Glowry  asked  of  himself,  for  rage  and  wonder  were  con- 
centrated in  the  Major's  open  mouth,  as  he  read  this 
astounding  announcement. 

** '  Do,  my  dear  friend,'  the  grief- stricken  lady  went 
on,  '  come  to  me  instantly  on  the  receipt  of  this  ;  and,  as 
Arthur's  guardian,  entreat,  command  the  wretched  child 
to  give  up  this  most  deplorable  resolution.'  And,  after 
more  entreaties  to  the  above  effect,  the  writer  concluded 
by  signing  herself  the  Major's  *  unhappy  affectionate 
sister,  Helen  Pendennis.' " 

Having  thus  plunged  in  medias  res,  Mr. 
Thackeray  takes  a  retrospect,  and  relates  how 
the  Major  came  to  be  guardian  to  the  youth- 
ful Stephen,  who  had  now  spoiled  his  respected 
relative's  breakfast  at  the  Club.  Here  is  the 
boy  at  the  Grey  Friars'  School : 

"  Arthur  Pendennis's  schoolfellows  at  the  Grey  Friars' 
School  state  that,  as  a  boy,  he  was  in  no  ways  remarkable 
either  as  a  dunce  or  as  a  scholar.  He  did,  in  fact,  just 
as  much  as  was  required  of  him,  and  no  more.  If  he 
was  distinguished  for  any  thing,  it  was  for  verse- writing : 
but  was  his  enthusiasm  ever  so  great,  it  stopped  when  he 
had  composed  the  number  of  lines  demanded  by  the  re- 
gulations (unlike  yoimg  Swettenham,  for  instance,  who, 
with  no  more  of  poetry  in  his  composition  than  Mr. 
Wakley,  yet  would  bring  up  a  hundred  dreary  hexameters 
to  the  master  after  a  half-holiday ;  or  young  Fluxmore, 
who  not  only  did  his  own  verses,  but  all  the  fifth  form's 
besides).  He  never  read  to  improve  himself  out  of  school- 
hours,  but,  on  the  contrary,  devoured  all  the  novels,  plays, 
and  poetry  on  which  he  could  lay  his  hands.  He  never 
was  flogged,  but  it  was  a  wonder  how  he  escaped  the 
whipping- post.  When  he  had  money  he  spent  it  royally 
in  tarts  for  himself  and  his  friends  ;  he  has  been  known 
to  disburse  nine  and  sixpence  out  often  shillings  awarded 
to  him  in  a  single  day.  When  he  had  no  funds  he  went 
on  tick.  When  he  could  get  no  credit  he  went  without, 
and  was  almost  as  happy.  He  has  been  known  to  take  a 
thrashing  for  a  crony  without  saying  a  word ;  but  a  blow, 
ever  so  slight,  from  a  friend  would  make  him  roar.  To 
fighting  he  was  averse  from  his  earliest  youth,  as  indeed 
to  physic,  the  Greek  Grammar,  or  any  other  exertion, 
and  would  engage  in  none  of  them,  except  at  the  last 
extremity.  He  seldom,  if  ever,  told  lies,  and  never  bul- 
lied little  boys.  Those  masters  or  seniors  who  were  kind 
to  him,  he  loved  with  boyish  ardour.  And  though  the 
Doctor,  when  he  did  not  know  his  Horace,  or  could  not 
construe  his  Greek  play,  said  that  that  boy  Pendennis 
was  a  disgrace  to  the  school,  a  candidate  for  ruin  in  this 
world,  and  perdition  in  the  next ;  a  profligate,  who  would 
most  likely  bring  his  venerable  father  to  ruin  and  his 
mother  to  a  dishonoured  grave,  and  the  like — yet  as  the 
Doctor  made  use  of  these  compliments  to  most  of  the 
boys  in  the  place  (which  has  not  turned  out  an  unusual 
number  of  felons  and  pickpockets),  little  Pen,  at  first 
uneasy  and  terrified  by  these  charges,  became  gradually 
accustomed  to  hear  them ;  and  he  has  not,  in  fact,  either 
murdered  his  parents,  or  committed  any  act  worthy  of 
transportation  or  hanging  up  to  the  present  day. 

"  There  were  many  of  the  upper  boys,  among  the  Cis- 
tercians with  whom  Pendennis  was  educated,  wlio  as- 
sumed all  the  privileges  of  men  long  before  they  quitted 
that  seminar)'.  Many  of  them,  for  example,  smoked 
cigars — and  some  had  already  begun  the  practice  of  in- 
ebriation. One  had  fought  a  duel  with  an  ensign  in  a 
marching  regiment  in  consequence  of  a  row  at  the  theatre 
— another  actually  kept  a  buggy  and  horse  at  a  livery 
stable  in  Covent  Garden,  and  might  be  seen  driving  any 
Sunday  in  Hyde  Park  with  a  groom  with  s(iuared  arms 
and  armorial  buttons  by  his  side.  Many  of  the  seniors 
were  in  love,  and  shewed  each  other  in  confidence  poems 
addressed  to,  or  letters  and  locks  of  hair  received  from, 
yoinig  ladies — but  Pen,  a  modest  and  timid  youth,  rather 
envied  these  than  imitated  them  as  yet.  He  had  not  got 
beyond  the  theory  as  yet — the  practice  of  life  was  all  to 
come.     And  by  the  way,  ye  tender  mothers  and  sober 


fathers  of  Christian  families,  a  prodigious  thing  that 
theory  of  life  is  as  orally  learned  at  a  great  public  school. 
Why,  if  you  could  hear  those  boys  of  fourteen,  who  blush 
before  mothers,  and  sneak  off  in  silence  in  the  presence 
of  their  daughters,  talking  among  each  other — it  would 
be  the  women's  turn  to  blush  then.  Before  he  was 
twelve  years  old,  and  while  his  mother  thought  him  an 
angel  of  candour,  little  Pen  had  heard  talk  enough  to 
make  him  quite  awfully  wise  on  certain  points — and  so, 
madam,  has  your  pretty  little  rosy-cheeked  son,  who  is 
coming  home  from  school  for  the  ensuing  Christmas 
holidays.  I  don't  say  that  the  boy  is  lost,  or  that  the 
innocence  has  left  him  which  he  had  from  '  heaven,  which 
is  our  home,'  but  that  the  shades  of  the  prison-house  are 
closing  very  fast  over  him,  and  that  we  are  helping  as 
much  as  possible  to  corrupt  him. 

"  Well — Pen  had  just  made  his  public  appearance  in 
a  coat  with  a  tail,  or  cauda-virilis,  and  was  looking  most 
anxiously  in  his  little  study-glass  to  see  if  his  whiskers 
were  growing,  like  those  of  more  fortunate  youths  his 
companions  ;  and,  instead  of  the  treble  voice  with  which 
he  used  to  speak  and  sing  (for  his  singing  voice  was  a 
very  sweet  one,  and  he  used  when  little  to  be  made  to 
perform  *  Home,  sweet  home,'  '  My  pretty  page,'  and  a 
French  song  or  two  which  his  mother  had  taught  him, 
and  other  ballads,  for  the  delectation  of  the  senior  boys), 
had  suddenly  plunged  into  a  deep  bass,  diversified  by  a 
squeak,  which,  when  he  was  called  upon  to  construe  in 
school,  set  the  master  and  scholars  laughing — he  was 
about  sixteen  years  old,  in  a  word,  when  he  was  suddenly 
called  away  from  his  academic  studies. 

"  It  was  at  the  close  of  the  forenoon  school,  and  Pen 
had  been  unnoticed,  all  the  previous  part  of  the  morning 
till  now,  when  the  Doctor  put  him  on  to  construe  in  a 
Greek  play.  He  did  not  know  a  word  of  it,  though  little 
Timmins,  his  form-fellow,  was  prompting  him  with  all 
his  might.  Pen  had  made  a  sad  blunder  or  two — when 
the  awful  chief  broke  out  upon  him. 

"  '  Pendennis,  sir,'  he  said,  '  your  idleness  is  incorri- 
gible, and  your  stupidity  beyond  example.  You  are  a 
disgrace  to  your  school  and  to  your  family,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  will  prove  so  in  after-life  to  your  country.  If 
that  vice,  sir,  which  is  described  to  us  as  the  root  of  all 
evil,  be  really  what  moralists  have  represented  (and  I  have 
no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  their  opinion),  for  what  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  future  crime  and  wickedness  are 
you,  unhappy  boy,  laying  the  seed !  Miserable  trifler  ! 
A  boy  who  construes  5  e  aiid,  instead  of  S  e  but,  at  sixteen 
years  of  age,  is  guilty  not  merely  of  folly  and  ignorance, 
and  dulness  inconceivable,  but  of  crime,  of  deadly  crime, 
of  filial  ingratitude,  which  I  tremble  to  contemplate.  A 
boy,  sir,  who  does  not  learn  his  Greek  play,  cheats  the 
parent  who  spends  money  for  his  education.  A  boy  who 
cheats  his  parent  is  not  very  far  from  robbing  or  forging 
upon  his  neighbour.  A  man  who  forges  on  his  neigh- 
bour pays  the  penalty  of  his  crime  at  the  gallows.  And 
it  is  not  such  a  one  that  I  pity  (for  he  will  be  deservedly 
cut  off),  but  his  maddened  and  heart-broken  parents, 
who  are  driven  to  a  premature  grave  by  his  crimes,  or, 
if  they  live,  drag  on  a  wretched  and  dishonoured  old  age. 
Go  on,  sir,  and  I  warn  you  tliat  the  very  next  mistake 
that  you  make  shall  subject  you  to  the  punishment  of 
the  rod.  Who's  that  laughing  ?  What  ill-conditioned 
l)oy  is  there  th.it  dares  to  laugh  V  shouted  the  Doctor. 

"  Indeed,  while  the  master  was  making  this  oration, 
there  was  a  general  titter  behind  him  in  the  schoolroom. 
The  orator  had  his  back  to  the  door  of  this  ancient  apart- 
ment, which  was  open,  and  a  gentleman  who  was  quite 
familiar  with  the  place,  for  both  Major  Arthur  and  Mr. 
Jolm  Pendennis  had  been  at  the  school,  was  asking  the 
fiftli-fonn  boy  who  sate  by  the  door  for  Pendennis.  The 
lad,  grinning,  pointed  to  the  culprit  against  whom  the 
Doctor  was  pouring  out  the  thunders  of  his  just  wrath 
—  Major  Pendennis  could  not  help  laugliiiig.  He 
remembered  having  stood  under  that  very  pillar  where 
Pen  the  younger  now  stood,  and  having  been  assaulted 
by  the  Doctor's  predecessor  years  and  years  ago.  The 
intelligence  was  '  passed  round'  that  it  was  Pendennis" 
uncle  in  an  instant,  and  a  hundred  young  faces  wonder 
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ing  and  giggling,  between  terror  and  laughter,  turned 
now  to  the  new  comer  and  then  to  the  awful  Doctor. 

*'  The  Major  asked  the  fifth-forna  boy  to  carry  his 
card  up  to  the  Doctor,  which  the  lad  did  with  an  arch 
look.  !Major  Pendennis  had  written  on  the  card,  *I 
must  take  A.  P.  home ;  his  father  is  very  ill.' 

"As  the  Doctor  received  the  card,  and  stopped  his 
harangue  with  rather  a  scared  look,  the  laughter  of  the 
boys,  half  constrained  mitil  then,  burst  out  in  a  general 
shout.  '  Silence  !'  roared  out  the  Doctor,  stamping  with 
his  foot.  Pen  looked  up  and  saw  who  was  his  deliverer ; 
the  Major  beckoned  to  him  gravely  with  one  of  his  white 
gloves,  and,  tmnbling  down  his  books,  Pen  went  across. 

"  The  Doctor  took  out  his  watch.  It  was  two  minutes 
to  one.  *  We  will  take  the  Juvenal  at  afternoon  scliool,' 
he  said,  nodding  to  the  Captain,  and  all  the  boys,  under- 
standing the  signal,  gathered  up  their  books  and  poured 
out  of  the  hall." 

And  here  we  are  told  how  the  luckless 
youth  sped  in  his  wooing,  and  how  he  was 
found  out. 

"  It  happened  two  days  after  the  above  gaieties  that 
Mr.  Dean  of  Chatteries  entertained  a  few  select  clerical 
friends  at  dinner  at  his  Deanery  House.  That  they  drank 
imcommonly  good  port  wine,  and  abused  the  Bishop  over 
their  dessert,  are  very  likely  matters ;  but  with  such  we 
have  nothing  at  present  to  do.  Our  friend  Doctor  Port- 
man,  of  Clavering,  was  one  of  the  Dean's  guests,  and 
being  a  gallant  man,  and  seeing  from  his  place  at  the 
mahogany,  the  Dean's  lady  walking  up  and  down  the 
grass,  with  her  children  sporting  around  her,  and  her 
pink  parasol  over  her  lovely  head — the  Doctor  stept  out 
of  the  French  windovvs  of  the  dining-room  into  the  lawn, 
which  skirts  that  apartment,  and  left  the  other  white 
neckcloths  to  gird  at  my  lord  Bishop.  Then  the  Doc- 
tor went  up  and  offered  Mrs.  Dean  his  arm,  and  they 
sauntered  over  the  ancient  velvet  lawn,  which  had  been 
mowed  and  rolled  for  immemorial  Deans,  in  that  easy, 
quiet,  comfortable  manner,  in  which  people  of  middle 
age  and  good  temper  walk  after  a  good  dinner,  in  a  calm 
golden  smnmer  evening,  when  the  sun  has  but  just  sunk 
behind  the  enormous  cathedral-towers,  and  the  sickle- 
shaped  moon  is  growing  every  instant  brighter  in  the 
heavens. 

"Now  at  the  end  of  the  Dean's  garden,  there  is,  as 
we  have  stated,  Mrs,  Creed's  house,  and  the  windows  of 
the  first-floor  room  were  open  to  admit  the  pleasant 
summer  air.  A  young  lady  of  six-and-twenty,  whose 
eyes  were  perfectly  wide  open,  and  a  luckless  boy  of 
eighteen,  blind  with  love  and  infatuation,  were  in  that 
chamber  together ;  in  which  persons,  as  we  have  before 
seen  them  in  the  same  place,  the  reader  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  recognising  Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis  and  Miss 
Costigan. 

"The  poor  boy  had  taken  the  plunge.  Trembling 
with  passionate  emotion,  his  heart  beating  and  throbbing 
fiercely,  tears  rushing  forth  in  spite  of  him,  his  voice 
almost  choking  with  feeling,  poor  Pen  had  said  those 
words  which  he  could  withhold  no  more,  and  flung  him- 
self and  his  whole  store  of  love,  and  admiration,  and  ar- 
dour, at  the  feet  of  this  mature  beauty.  Is  he  the  first 
who  has  done  so  ?  Have  none  before  or  after  him  staked 
all  their  treasure  of  life,  as  a  savage  does  his  land  and 
possessions  against  a  draught  of  the  fair-skms'  fire- 
water, or  a  couple  of  bauble  eyes  ? 


"  '  Does  your  mother  know  of  this,  Arthur  V  said  Miss 
Fotheringay,  slowly.  He  seized  her  hand  madly,  and 
kissed  it  a  thousand  times.  She  did  not  withdraw  it. 
*  Does  the  old  lady  know  it?'  Miss  Costigan  thought 
to  herself,  'Well,  perhaps  she  may,'  and  then  she  re- 
membered what  a  handsome  diamond  cross  Mrs.  Pen- 
dennis had  on  the  night  of  the  play,  and  thought,  '  sure 
'twill  go  in  the  family.' 

"  '  Calm  yourself,  dear  Arthur,'  she  said,  in  her  low 
rich  voice,  and  smiled  sweetly  and  gravely  upon  him. 
Then,  with  her  disengaged  hand,  she  put  the  hair  lightly 
off'  his  throbbing  forehead.  He  was  in  such  a  rapture 
and  whirl  of  happiness  that  he  could  hardly  speak.  At 
last  he  gasped  out,  '  My  mother  has  seen  you,  and  ad- 
mires you  beyond  measure.  She  will  learn  to  love  you 
soon  :  who  can  do  otherwise  ?  She  will  love  you  because 
I  do.' 

"  *  'Deed  then,  I  think  you  do,'  said  Miss  Costigan, 
perhaps  with  a  sort  of  pity  for  Pen. 

"  Think  she  did !  Of  course  here  Mr.  Pen  went  off"  into 
a  rhapsody,  through  which,  as  we  have  perfect  command 
over  our  own  feelings,  we  have  no  reason  to  follow  the 
lad.  Of  course,  love,  truth,  and  eternity  were  produced : 
and  words  were  tried  but  found  impossible  to  plumb  the 
tremendous  depth  of  his  affection.  This  speech,  we  say, 
is  no  business  of  ours.  It  was  most  likely  not  very  wise, 
but  what  right  have  we  to  overhear  ?  Let  the  poor  boy 
fling  out  his  simple  heart  at  the  woman's  feet,  and  deal 
gently  with  him.  It  is  best  to  love  wisely,  no  doubt : 
but  to  love  foolishly  is  better  than  not  to  be  able  to  love 
at  all.  Some  of  us  can't:  and  are  proud  of  our  impo- 
tence too. 

"  At  the  end  of  his  speech  Pen  again  kissed  the  im- 
perial hand  with  rapture — and  I  believe  it  was  at  this 
very  moment,  and  while  Mrs.  Dean  and  Doctor  Port- 
man  were  engaged  in  conversation,  that  young  Master 
Ridley  Roset,  her  son,  pulled  his  mother  by  the  back  of 
her  capacious  dress,  and  said  : 

"  *  I  say,  ma  !  look  up  there !' — and  he  waggled  his 
innocent  head. 

"That  was  indeed  a  view  from  the  Dean's  garden  such 
as  seldom  is  seen  by  Deans — or  is  written  in  Chapters. 
There  was  poor  Pen  performing  a  salute  upon  the  rosy 
fingers  of  his  charmer,  who  received  the  embrace  with 
perfect  calmness  and  good  humour.  Master  Ridley 
looked  up  and  grinned,  little  Miss  Rosa  looked  at  her 
brother,  and  opened  the  mouth  of  astonishment.  Mrs. 
Dean's  countenance  defied  expression;  and  as  for  Dr. 
Portman,  when  he  beheld  the  scene,  and  saw  his  prime 
favourite  and  dear  pupil  Pen,  he  stood  mute  with  rage 
and  wonder. 

"  Mrs.  Haller  spied  the  party  below  at  the  same 
moment,  and  gave  a  start  and  a  laugh.  '  Sure  there's 
somebody  in  the  Dean's  garden,'  she  cried  out;  and 
withdrew  with  perfect  calmness,  whilst  Pen  darted  away 
with  his  face  glowing  like  coals.  The  garden  party  had 
re-entered  the  house  when  he  ventured  to  look  out  again. 
The  sickle  moon  was  blazing  bright  in  the  heavens  then, 
the  stars  were  glittering,  the  bell  of  the  cathedral  tolling 
nine,  the  Dean's  guests  (all  save  one,  who  had  called  for 
his  horse  Dumpling,  and  ridden  oflT  early)  were  partak- 
ing of  tea  and  buttered  cakes  in  Mrs.  Dean's  drawing- 
room — when  Pen  took  leave  of  Miss  Costigan." 

With  the  same  spirit  and  good  humour  the 
rest  of  the  story  is  hitherto  told. 
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Journal  in  France  in  1845  and  1848,  with 
Letters  from  Italy  in  1847,  of  Things  and 
Persons  concerning  the  Church  and  Edu- 
cation, By  Thomas  William  Allies,  M.A., 
Rector  of  Launton,  Oxon.    Longmans. 

We  confess  that  we  opened  this  book  with 


considerable  anxiety.  Mr.  Allies,  in  his  for- 
mer work,  had  approached,  humanly  speaking, 
so  near  to  a  full  recognition  of  Catholic  truth, 
and  in  tone  and  sentiment  had  so  far  out- 
stepped the  position  of  those  with  whom  in 
theory  he  classed  himself,  not  to  say  his  own 
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formal  doctrinal  statements  and  incidental 
conclusions,  that  "vve  could  not  well  see  what 
room  there  was  left  for  a  nearer  advance 
•without  arriving  at  such  a  clear  perception 
of  the  claims  of  the  Church  as  must  be  fol- 
lowed either  by  the  immediate  acknowledg- 
ment, or  by  the  conscious  and  wilful  rejection 
of  them.  The  recent  publication  of  a  second 
edition  of  his  controversial  treatise  precluded 
the  hope  of  his  having  abandoned  the  grounds 
he  there  assumed ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  feared  that  the  sort  of  external  view  of  the 
Catholic  Church  which  a  non-Catholic  tourist 
can  ordinarily  obtain,  might  not  be  unattended 
"with  danger,  especially  to  one  who  had  com- 
mitted himself  to  a  particular  ecclesiastical 
theory.  And  the  more  so  when  we  consi- 
dered the  constitutional  incapacity  of  the 
English  mind,  so  eminently  national,  to  ap- 
preciate the  character  of  a  people  whose  tem- 
per and  cast  of  thought  so  widely  differ  from 
its  own  ;  and  which  wants,  besides,  that  Catho- 
lic element  which  might  enable  a  man,  how- 
ever otherwise  disqualified,  to  throw  himself 
into  the  spirit  of  other  times  and  another 
order  of  things  than  exists  within  the  sphere 
of  his  own  experience.  The  time,  too,  chosen 
for  this  tour  of  observation  was  one  at  which 
the  insular  prejudices  of  many  among  us  had 
been  indefinitely  heightened  by  the  pride  with 
which  they  had  beheld  their  country  exempt 
from  those  revolutionary  storms  which  had 
swept  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Continent; 
and  when  the  clergy  of  France  had  been 
called  by  the  march  of  events  to  take  up  a 
position  which  is  naturally  so  repugnant  to  the 
respectable  conservatism  of  religious  Angli- 
cans, and  one  which,  at  best,  it  is  so  difficult 
for  them  to  understand.  All  this  made  the 
experiment  still  more  dangerous. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  us  to  find  our 
apprehensions  not  realised,  and  that  Mr.  Al- 
lies not  only  rose  above  these  national  preju- 
dices, but  what  is  more  important,  so  far  from 
abandoning  his  former  advanced  position, 
had  neither  lowered  his  tone  nor  modified  the 
strength  of  his  statements.  It  may  seem  un- 
accountable, indeed,  that  the  events  of  the 
last  three  or  four  years,  not  to  say  the  mere 
lapse  of  time,  and  the  many  occasions  that  the 
interval  must  have  presented  of  acquiring  such 
knowledge  as  leaves  a  man  no  longer  excus- 
able, should  not  have  forced  conviction  upon 
a  really  earnest  mind  ;  but  strange  as  is  the 
phenomenon  which  his  work  exhibits,  we  can- 
not but  regard  its  publication  as  strong  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  the  writer's  sincerity 
and  honesty  of  purpose.  Mr.  Allies  has  writ- 
ten a  book  which  carries  us  back  in  thought 
and  feeling  to  those  days  of  bright  promise 
when  the  party  of  which,  if  it  does  not  dis- 
claim the  connexion,  Mr,  Allies  is  now  the 
most  forward  and  the  boldest  spokesman, 
dared  honestly  to  avow  all  its   convictions, 


anxious  only  to  find  and  declare  the  truth,  and 
reckless  of  all  collateral  consequences,  so  that 
that  great  end  were  attained.  When  we  say 
that  the  Journal  in  France  is  characteristic 
rather  of  the  crisis  that  was  gathering  to  a 
head  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  with  which 
the  work  commences,  than  of  the  period  that 
lies  between  that  date  and  the  present,  our 
readers  will  readily  understand  the  tone  and 
spirit  of  the  performance.  The  intervening 
time  has  been  completely  barren  of  works  of  any 
boldness  or  power  from  the  pen  of  those  who 
claim  to  be  the  remaining  representatives,  or  at 
least  the  legitimate  descendants,  of  that  body 
of  writers  whose  effusions  were  certainly  de- 
void neither  of  vigour  nor  definiteness.  The 
policy  of  the  party  (we  are  speaking  particu- 
larly of  its  periodical  literature)  has  been  ra- 
ther to  avoid  all  positive  statements,  and  con- 
fine itself  to  the  expression  of  the  vaguest 
generalities  ;  to  blink  the  great  critical  ques- 
tions really  at  issue,  and  take  refuge  in  mere 
special  pleading;  to  ignore  their  adversaries' 
arguments,  or,  by  an  evasive  attack  upon  some 
subordinate  point,  create  a  diversion  under  the 
cover  of  which  they  might  make  their  escape. 
Mr.  Allies  is  a  writer  of  a  very  different  spirit. 
So  far  as  he  is  an  opponent,  he  is  an  honest 
and  a  manly  one.  He  writes  like  a  man  in 
earnest.  He  dares  to  say  what  he  thinks ; 
and,  what  is  more,  he  evidently  means  what 
he  says.  He  has  no  conventionalisms  of  speech, 
which  the  initiated  reckon  at  what  they  are 
worth,  and  the  simple  and  ignorant  take  for 
what  they  appear.  He  does  not  affect  a  con- 
fidence which  he  does  not  feel.  He  lays  bare 
with  unrelenting  hand  the  evils  of  the  system 
to  which  he  belongs,  nor  tries  to  conceal  their 
extent  and  deformity.  He  speaks  out,  and 
spares  not.  Neither  is  he  afraid  of  argu- 
ment. He  fearlessly  questions  the  keenest  in- 
tellects of  Catholic  France,  and  he  does  not 
suppress  or  distort  the  answers  he  receives. 
He  repeats  what  he  hears ;  he  describes  what 
he  sees ;  he  prosecutes  to  the  end  the  aim  with 
which  he  sets  out — to  state  facts  as  they  are, 
whatever  they  be.  This  is  why  he  has  our 
respect  and  our  sympathy ;  and  we  know  not 
which  most  to  applaud,  the  resoluteness  with 
which  he  pursued  his  inquiries,  or  the  boldness 
with  which  he  has  published  the  conclusions 
to  which  he  has  thus  far  arrived. 

But  while  awarding  to  Mr.  Allies,  as  in 
justice  is  his  due,  the  highest  meed  of  praise  in 
the  particulars  we  have  stated,  we  are  bound 
as  Catholics  to  express  our  dissent,  not  only 
from  many  propositions  which  he  incidentally 
lays  down,  but  from  much  even  of  the  general 
moral  bearing  which  the  book  exhibits.  We 
would  here,  however,  once  for  all,  declare  that 
such  animadversions  as  we  shall  feel  ourselves 
compelled  to  make  are  directed,  not  so  much 
against  Mr.  Allies  himself,  whose  individual 
state  of  mind  we  do  not  pretend  to  judge,  as 
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against  the  religious  position  he  occupies — a 
position  so  fraught  with  peril  to  the  indivi- 
dual, and  so  injurious  to  the  cause  of  truth 
itself.  In  doing  this  we  fear  that  our  remarks 
will  take  a  more  controversial  turn  than  ap- 
pears to  be  provoked  by  a  work  of  this  de- 
scription, written  in  so  kindly  a  spirit  and 
with  so  laudable  an  object.  We  feel  too  that 
it  may  seem  ungracious  in  us  to  give  the  first 
notice,  and  consequently  the  most  promi- 
nent place,  to  objections  the  subject-matter  of 
which,  from  not  lying  on  the  surface,  may 
appear  to  the  general  reader  to  occupy  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  volume.  But  our  reason 
for  this  course  is,  that,  with  all  the  singular 
merits  of  the  book,  what  we  consider  its  prin- 
cipal fault  is  not  the  presence  of  an  occasional 
blemish,  which  might  be  pointed  out  by  the 
way,  but  a  radical  defect  which  more  or  less 
affects  the  whole  performance.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  notice  what  we  really  so  much  ad- 
mire and  appreciate  without  signalising  what 
we  consider  of  too  much  importance  to  be  dis- 
missed with  a  cursory  remark.  Mr.  Allies  is 
in  too  critical  a  situation  to  be  merely  compli- 
mented on  having  written  a  work  of  a  more 
candid  and  liberal  character  than  has  often 
proceeded  from  a  Protestant  pen ;  and  those 
who  are  looking  about  for  a  stay  in  a  doubtful 
position  are  too  likely  to  catch  at  any  theory 
or  sentiment  which  may  serve  them  in  the 
place  of  those  realities  which  are  only  to  be 
found  in  the  Catholic  Church,  not  to  render 
it  most  essential,  as  far  as  is  possible,  to  shew 
the  true  value  of  sophisms  too  welcome  and 
too  pleasing  to  be  narrowly  sifted. 

We  must  begin  with  a  topic  in  which  we 
have  a  particular  interest.  In  so  doing  we 
may  appear  to  have  selected  for  censure  a 
mere  casual  observation  of  the  author ;  but  it 
will  be  clear  as  we  proceed  that  our  remarks 
are  necessary  to  the  full  expression  of  the  idea 
which  the  work  has  suggested  to  us,  and  upon 
which  it  is  our  object  to  enlarge.  Mr.  Allies 
is  describing  a  visit  he  paid  to  the  Dames  de 
la  Visitation,  and  the  conversations  he  had 
with  the  nuns : 

"  I  said,  Roman  Catholics  in  England  seemed  to  me 
to  commit  a  great  fault,  and  especially  converts.  The 
moment  they  had  left  us,  it  seemed  their  object  to  de- 
preciate to  the  utmost  the  Church  of  England  ;  instead 
of  allowing  what  we  undoubtedly  possessed,  and  point- 
ing out  with  charity  and  kindness  the  particulars  in 
which  they  presume  us  to  be  deficient,  they  delight  to 
condemn  us  en  masse,  in  the  most  harsh  and  insulting 
manner  ....  and  when  this  came  from  men  who  for 
years  had  been  fighting  on  our  side,  it  was  the  more 
offensive.  It  was  in  strong  contrast  with  the  charity  and 
and  kindness  one  met  with  in  Roman  Catholics  abroad." 

That  individuals  may  at  times  have  used 
expressions  which  have  been  deemed  harsh 
and  unkind,  when  they  were  really  the  fruit 
of  an  ardent  zeal  and  an  anxious  charity,  and 
that  such  expressions  may,  on  occasions,  have 
not  been  the  best  which  might  have  been 


chosen,  may  be  readily  supposed.  To  grant 
this  is  merely  to  say  that  men  are  men,  and 
liable  to  errors  of  judgment.  But  that  any 
fault  of  the  nature,  or  originating  in  the  spirit 
Mr.  Allies  describes,  may  be  justly  attributed 
to  that  large  class  of  persons  to  whom  he  al- 
ludes, we  most  earnestly  deny.  We  presume 
that  he  refers  especially,  if  not  exclusively,  to 
the  published  writings  of  converts.  If  we  are 
right  in  this  conjecture,  the  "  contrast"  he 
draws  between  the  supposed  severity  of  such 
publications,  and  the  kindness  of  his  reception 
by  the  Catholics  of  France,  is  neither  accu- 
rate nor  fair.  Until  he  and  his  friends  have 
given  those  they  accuse  an  opportunity  of 
shewing  them  the  same  good  offices  of  "  cha- 
rity and  kindness"  which  they  "  meet  with  in 
Roman  Catholics  abroad,"  they  are  not  in  a 
condition  even  to  institute  the  sort  of  com- 
parison which  Mr.  Allies  has  thus  publicly 
made.  We  frankly  invite  them  to  the  proof. 
Let  the  next  summer's  tour  be  among  the 
Catholics  of  England ;  let  them  visit  our 
churches,  our  colleges,  our  religious  houses, 
and,  if  they  so  please,  the  humble  abodes  of 
their  quondam  associates ;  we  promise  them  a 
hearty  reception.  Let  them  kneel  at  our  al- 
tars, and  join,  if  they  will,  in  our  psalms  and 
our  litanies ;  at  least  let  them  see  with  their 
eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears,  what  we  really 
are  doing  and  saying,  and  not  judge  us  by 
the  reports  of  our  enemies,  or  by  their  own 
overstrained  construction  of  some  sharp  word 
or  unadvised  sentence,  as  free  from  all  mali- 
cious intention  as  it  was  freely  and  honestly 
uttered.  We  confidently  believe  that  whatever 
else  they  may  put  into  print,  we  should  never 
again  be  called  upon  to  protest  against  an 
accusation  which  is  grounded  on  nothing  but 
an  unreasoning  prejudice.  Meanwhile  we 
challenge  them  to  the  trial  with  the  sincerest 
goodwill. 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  peculiarity  of 
the  position  which  the  converts  occupy  in  re- 
gard to  their  old  friends,  and,  indeed,  to  the 
whole  Anglican  body.  It  must  be  obvious 
to  every  candid  mind  that  seriously  consi- 
ders the  situation  of  both  parties,  that  the 
former  have  a  most  difficult  yet  imperative 
duty  to  fulfil,  the  instant  their  eyes  have  been 
opened  to  the  reality  of  their  condition.  They 
have  to  tell  their  old  companions  in  arms,  by 
whose  side  they  have  perhaps  "  been  fighting 
for  years,"  that  so  far  as  they  are  opposing 
the  cause  of  Rome  they  are  contending  against 
the  Truth  of  Christ;  and  so  long  as  they  wil- 
fully close  their  eyes  to  the  light,  which,  for 
all  they 'see  it  not,  is  shining  around  them, 
and  delay  submission  to  that  wonderful  power 
which  never  ceases  to  demand  their  obedience, 
they  are  imperilling  their  own  souls  and  the 
souls  of  those  whom  their  influence  withholds 
from  obeying  the  call.  They  have  to  disown 
their   allegiance   to   that   communion   which 
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they  once  regarded  as  their  spiritual  mother, 
and  to  denounce  it  as  a  schismatical  and  he- 
retical body,  tlie  enemy  and  not  the  ally  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  They  have  to  repu- 
diate the  pretensions  of  those  whom,  up  to 
the  moment  of  the  change,  they  believed  to 
be  their  brethren  in  the  faith,  and  to  refuse 
them  that  only  sympathy  which  their  friends 
will  accept,  but  which  it  would  be  dishonest 
and  uncharitable  in  them  to  pretend  to  be- 
stow. This  alone  is  offensive  and  irritating ; 
but  the  confidence  with  which  it  is  done  is 
perhaps  even  more  so.  Did  the  converts 
adopt  that  doubting,  hesitating  tone — that 
oblique,  hypothetical  way  of  speaking — which 
has  an  air  of  humility  and  self-distrust,  the 
rest  might  be  tolerated ;  but  no  sooner  have 
they  passed  the  mysterious  line  than  their 
whole  manner  is  changed.  Their  language  is 
precise,  definite,  positive.  They  speak  with 
a  certaiiity  of  being  in  the  right,  which,  to 
those  who  are  without,  and  do  not  behold  the 
glorious  vision  their  eyes  have  opened  upon, 
is  unaccountable,  except  on  two  grounds — 
either  that  their  friends  are  morally  deterio- 
rated, or  that  they  are  possessed  of  a  faculty 
which  they  do  not  themselves  enjoy. 

It  is  this,  if  we  mistake  not,  this  confidence, 
this  unyielding  positiveness,  which  is  really 
the  ground  of  the  accusation  so  constantly 
brought  against  converts  to  the  Church,  and 
we  seem  to  see  a  confirmation  of  the  supposi- 
tion in  the  passage  we  have  quoted  above. 
For  what  is  the  gravamen  of  the  charge  made 
by  Mr.  Allies  ?  What  is  meant  by  the  con- 
verts "depreciating"  the  Church  they  have 
left  ?  What  is  it  which  that  Church  "  un- 
doubtedly possesses"  which  the  converts  will 
not  allow  that  it  has  ?  Is  it  the  grace  of  the 
sacraments,  or  the  power  of  the  keys,  or  the 
deposit  of  the  faith,  or  the  merit  of  good 
works,  or  internal  union,  or  external  autho- 
rity ?  Is  there  any  one  peculiar  privilege,  or 
gift,  or  power,  which  converts,  as  such,  ought 
to  allow  to  exist  in  the  Anglican  Church,  but 
persist  in  ungraciously  denying?  Much  — 
we  suspect  all  —  depends  upon  the  answer  to 
these  questions.  We  cannot  withhold  the  ex- 
pression of  our  very  strong  conviction,  that 
what  really  is  so  offensive  in  the  language  of 
Roman  Catholics  in  England,  and  especially 
converts,  is  that  they  deny,  as  in  all  truth  and 
consistency  they  must  deny,  that  the  "  Church 
of  England"  possesses  any  one  spiritual  gift, 
any  one  saving  grace,  which  is  not  equally 
possessed  by  every  Protestant  sect.  And  yet  in 
this  what  do  they  more  than  assert  and  main- 
tain what  the  Church  universal  asserts  and 
maintains  in  acts  even  more  significant  than 
words  ?  Upon  her,  therefore,  and  not  upon 
her  children  in  this  particular  country,  must 
the  accusation  fall,  if  it  mean  what  we  strongly 
suspect  that  it  means,  when  the  feeling  that 
inspii-ed  it  is  put  into  words.     Catholics  every 


where — not  only  in  England,  but  every  where 
—  regard  the  Anglican  Church  as  a  purely 
Protestant  body.  It  is  not  that  they  merely 
perceive  in  it  certain  deficiencies,  whether  of 
doctrine,  or  practice,  or  ecclesiastical  consti- 
tution, which  only  need  to  be  supplied,  or 
repaired,  or  re-adjusted,  in  order  to  restore  it 
to  perfect  integrity ;  they  believe  that  it  Mants 
the  foundation,  the  essence,  the  very  first  prin- 
ciple of  a  Church,  and  in  fact  is  no  Church 
at  all.  Such  belief,  and  the  words  that  ex- 
press it,  must  needs  be  offensive,  especially  in 
those  who  once  held  very  different  language  ; 
but  surely,  if  the  truth  be  as  they  say,  to 
declare  it  in  the  strongest  possible  terms,  so 
far  from  being  a  fault,  is  an  act  of  the  highest 
charity  and  kindness.  If  this  be  what  is 
meant  by  "  condemning  en  masse,'*  the  con- 
verts are  certainly  guilty. 

We  are  far,  then,  from  accusing  Mr.  Allies 
of  any  intentional  ill  feeling  towards  those  on 
whom  he  passes  so  severe  a  censure ;  we  think 
we  can  trace  the  apparent  uncharitableness  to 
a  determined  ignoring  of  the  fact,  that  the 
Anglican  communion  is  repudiated  and  con- 
demned by  the  Catholic  Church,  not  igno- 
rantly,  but  knowingly.  He  seems  as  if  he 
would  not  see  that  no  amount  of  knowledge 
a  Catholic  may  have  can  possibly  modify 
or  change  his  opinion.  Unable  legitimately 
to  evade  the  conclusion  that  Catholics,  both 
English  and  foreign,  unite  in  condemning  his 
Church,  he  gets  rid  of  the  force  of  this  testi- 
mony by  satisfying  himself  that  English  con- 
verts, who  know  the  true  facts,  are  harsh  and 
unkind,  while  Catholics  abroad,  who  are  kind 
and  indulgent,  are  ignorant  of  the  real  merits 
of  the  case. 

Another  quotation  will  set  this  in  a  clearer 
light. 

*•  I  have  found  well-informed  Roman  Catholic  eccle- 
siastics ignorant  that  we  possess  a  ritual,  use  fixed 
prayers,  have  a  regular  hierarchy;  while  scai-cely  any 
one  is  aware  that  we  have  a  form  of  absolution  as  cate- 
gorical as  their  own,  and  one  which  presupposes  special 
confession.  They  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  for  granted 
that  we  have  no  succession,  besides  asserting  that  our 
orders  are  invalid  through  defect  of  the  formularies. 
The  present  Pope,  conversing  lately  with  an  English 
clergyman,  seriously  inquired  of  him,  whether  we  ad- 
ministered what,  in  condescension  to  the  supposed  feel- 
ings of  his  auditor,  he  termed  '  la  cena,'  once  a  year, 
and  whether  we  passed  the  cup  from  hand  to  hand  ? 
Two  notions,  I  imagine,  which  must  have  given  him 
the  poorest  impression  of  the  Anglican  communion 
which  a  Roman  Catholic  could  have.  And  in  convers- 
ing with  theologians,  they  ordinarily  direct  themselves 
against  merely  Protestant  feelings  and  arguments,  such 
as  touch  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  abroad,  or  Dis- 
senters here,  but  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  English 
Churchmen." 

Nothing  to  do  with  English  Churchmen  I 
What  must  the  intelligent  clergy  of  France 
have  thought  of  so  grave  an  assertion,  as  they 
compared  it  with  the  results  of  their  own 
historical  reading,  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind, and  their  everyday  knowledge  of  reli- 
gious English  people  ?     Mr.  Allies  makes  two 
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assumptions,  both  of  which  arc  denied  by  all 
*'  well-informed"  Catholics,  but  which  he  puts 
forth  as  if  they  were  equally  indubitable  and 
equally  granted :  1st,  That  he  and  his  party 
represent  the  English  Church ;  and  2dly,  that, 
as  thus  represented,  that  Church  is  not  a 
Protestant  body,  and  has  nothing  to  say  to 
"  Protestant  feelings  and  arguments."  Where- 
as, what  is  the  fact?  Puseyism — we  have 
looked  about  for  a  less  obnoxious  term,  but 
have  not  lighted  on  one  that  better  expresses 
our  meaning — Puseyism  is  a  novelty.  It 
cannot  be  found  in  the  "  Anglo- Catholic  Li- 
brary." As  at  present  developed  it  has  not  a 
ten  years'  growth.  How  many  of  those  who 
now  believe  in  it  were  taught  it  as  children  ? 
Is  not  its  history  written  in  the  continuous 
progress  of  individual  opinion  ?  How  many 
of  its  teachers  have  advanced  as  far  as  Mr. 
Allies  ?  and  of  those,  how  many  are  bold 
enough  to  avow  their  convictions  ?  Pusey- 
ism is  not  the  popular  form  of  belief.  It  has 
not  reached  the  religious  heart  of  the  country. 
It  has  not  found  a  home  in  the  affections  of 
the  poor.  It  has  not  even  the  sanction  of  the 
influential  classes,  or  of  the  constituted  autho- 
rities. It  is  barely  tolerated ;  that  is  all.  It 
is  really  astonishing  with  what  complacency 
the  members  of  this  party  arrogate  this  pre- 
tension to  themselves  of  being  the  English 
Church,  and  how  dexterously  they  confound 
or  separate  between  individuals  and  the 
Church,  as  the  argument  of  the  moment  suits 
them.  That  which  they  dislike  in  the  pre- 
valent belief  and  practice  they  shift  off  upon 
some  hostile  party,  and  inveigh  against  the 
unfairness  of  charging  upon  the  Church  it- 
self what  are  but  the  obstinate  errors  and 
ignorances  of  its  less  enlightened  members ; 
that  which  they  approve  and  make  their  boast 
of  among  themselves,  they  refer  as  a  matter 
of  course  to  their  Church,  and  express  their 
indignant  amazement  at  the  obtuseness  of 
those  who  see  in  all  this  quasi-Catholic  array 
the  professions  and  practices  of  individuals, 
not  those  of  the  Church  to  which  they  be- 
long. 

Again,  is  there  any  one  point  which  has 
been  more  insisted  upon  in  controversy  with 
Anglicans  than  that,  whatever  accidental  pro- 
fession individuals  may  make  of  Catholic  doc- 
trines— however  they  may  admire  and  imitate 
Catholic  practices  —  however  far  they  may 
have  risen  above  the  common  feelings  and 
prejudices  of  Protestants,  and  detected  the 
fallaciousness  of  Protestant  arguments, — of  all 
sects  or  parties  without  the  Church,  there  is 
none  more  thoroughly  identified  with  the 
fundamental  principle  of  Protestantism — the 
exercise  of  private  judgment — than  that  which 
is  represented  by  Mr.  Allies  ?  For  not  only 
do  they  interpret  the  Scriptures  by  their  own 
construction  of  antiquity,  by  their  own  read- 
ings of  history,  and  their  own  theological  de- 


ductions, but  they  subject  Fathers,  and  Coun- 
cils, and  churches,  nay,  the  whole  Catholic 
Church  (always  including  their  own  supposed 
portion) — that  very  divine,  infallible  authority, 
in  which,  in  their  creed,  they  profess  their  be- 
lief— to  their  own  individual  and  varying  judg- 
ment. There  is  not  a  Puseyite,  be  his  pro- 
fessed submission  to  the  Church  what  it  may, 
who  does  not  make  himself  the  ultimate  judge 
in  all  matters  of  religious  belief,  and  rest  on 
his  own  decisions  ;  and  in  no  one,  as  we  shall 
shew  in  the  sequel,  is  this  assertion  more 
strikingly  verified  than  in  the  amiable  author 
of  the  volume  before  us. 

Catholics,  therefore,  not  only  see  no  real 
essential  difference  between  the  Anglican 
Church,  as  such,  and  other  Protestant  sects, 
but  they  maintain,  not  rashly  and  ignorantly, 
but  deliberately  and  advisedly,  that  Puseyism 
is  but  another  and  an  extreme  development 
of  the  Protestant  principle  of  individual  judg- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  the  most  illogical 
and  self-contradictory  system  of  belief  that 
perhaps  ever  beguiled  the  educated  mind. 

Mr.  Allies  complains  of  the  false  and  un- 
worthy notions  that  are  entertained  of  the 
Anglican  Church  by  Catholic  divines  abroad. 
Is  his  own  account  of  it  calculated  to  produce 
a  better  impression  ?  We  will  not  go  further 
than  the  passage  on  which  we  are  comment- 
ing. Mr.  Allies  says  that  the  notion  of  Com- 
munion being  administered  but  once  a  year, 
and  of  the  "  cup"  being  "  passed  from  hand 
to  hand,"  must  have  given  the  Pope  "  the 
poorest  impression  of  the  Anglican  commu- 
nion which  a  Roman  Catholic  could  have." 
The  poorest — if  thereby  he  meant  the  utmost 
nakedness  of  belief  and  practice;  but,  he  may 
rely  upon  it,  not  the  worst,  if  his  honest  ex- 
posure of  the  infidelities  of  his  Church  be 
taken  as  the  description  of  its  actual  condition. 
What,  for  instance,  would  the  august  person- 
age to  whom  he  alludes  think  of  a  Church 
which  is  Catholic  on  paper  and  Protestant 
in  practice  ;  which  retains  the  forms  of  divine 
things,  and  denies  the  power  thereof ;  which 
claims  to  possess  the  ministry  of  reconcilia- 
tion, but  refuses  to  exercise  it,  leaving  men 
with  their  sins  unconfessed  and  unforgiven, 
content  with  a  "  categorical  form,"  which 
"  supposes"  what  is  never  enforced,  and  is 
rarely  performed,  even  on  those  special  occa- 
sions on  which  alone  it  appears  to  be  even  in 
theory  considered  desirable.  Has  Mr.  Allies 
ever  seriously  considered  what  is  really  in- 
volved in  such  statements  as  these,  put  for- 
ward too,  be  it  observed,  by  way  of  justifying 
his  Church  from  the  ignorant  animadversions 
of  opponents?  But  this  is  only  one  instance 
among  many  of  the  way  in  which,  as  it  seems, 
most  unconsciously,  he  accuses  his  Church  of 
a  greater  delinquency  than  is  laid  to  its  charge 
by  any  of  those  whose  ignorance  of  its  merits 
he  so  much  regrets,  almost  condemns.  Better, 
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far  better,  for  a  Church  to  have  no  fixed  ritual, 
no  valid  succession,  no  regular  hierarchy,  than 
to  possess  all  the  seven  sacraments,  and  deny 
their  efficacy,  or  m  ithhold  their  ineffable  grace 
from  the  souls  of  men  for  whom  Christ  died. 
Its  "state"  in  God's  sight  would  be  far  less 
guilty.  Alas,  when  will  Anglicans  perceive 
that  their  very  defence  of  their  Church  is — we 
cannot  say  its,  bat — their  heaviest  condemna- 
tion? Wcy  indeed,  can  console  ourselves  with 
the  thought  that,  whatever  sins  lie  at  the  door 
of  the  Anglican  Church,  from  this  fearful  of- 
fence at  least  it  is  free.  But  what  ought  to 
be  the  judgment  of  those  who,  believing  it 
possessed  of  all  the  treasures  of  Christ,  know 
that  practically,  habitually,  wilfully  it  ignores, 
nay,  denies  their  possession  ? 

One  Mord  on  the  instance  Mr.  Allies  has 
adduced  of  the  error  of  the  Pope  with  respect 
to  the  usages  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Is  the 
error  so  great  after  all  ?  Is  it  an  error,  even 
in  factf  so  great  as  at  first  sight  appears?  We 
declare  from  our  personal  knowledge  that, 
though  technically  incorrect,  the  notion  en- 
tertained by  his  Holiness  does  not  unfairly 
represent,  we  will  not  only  say  the  prevalent 
state  of  belief  among  English  Churchmen,  but 
their  actual  practice,  viewed  in  the  light  in 
which  it  must  be  viewed  by  all  Catholics.  It 
is  true  that  the  rubrios  prescribe  that,  in  "  the 
administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  com- 
municants should  receive  the  same  kneeling :" 
we  say  nothing  of  the  apologetic  statement 
that  follows,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  every  true 
believer  in  the  great  sacramental  mystery,  is 
conclusive  as  to  the  intention  which  such  an 
act  might  seem  to  imply.  It  is  true  that  they 
also  enjoin,  that  whatever  remains  of  the  "con- 
secrated" elements  shall  be  "  reverently"  con- 
sumed ;  and  we  do  not  stop  to  inquire  what 
species  of  reverence  is  meant,  nor  how  the 
second  participation  differs  in  any  way  from 
the  first,  supposing  that  what  is  received  is 
really  what  Anglicans  say  they  believe  it  to 
be,  nor  how  a  second  communion  (for  such  it 
actually  is,  if  it  be  a  true  sacrament)  can  be 
justified  by  patristic  authority  or  Catholic 
usage.  But  we  would  ask  Mr.  Allies,  what 
is  the  actual  practice  in  this  matter,  we  do  not 
say  in  his  own  parish,  but  among  "  English 
Churchmen"  generally  ?  It  is  this.  Tiie  "con- 
secrated" elements  that  remain  unconsumed 
are  left  to  be  eaten  and  drunk  by  non-com- 
municating pcw-openers  and  vergers,  and  that 
in  a  manner  any  thing  but  reverent;  or,  where 
a  more  decent  practice  is  in  vogue,  they  are 
distributed  among  such  of  the  poor  as  choose 
to  partake,  and  the  cup  not  unfrequently 
"  passed  from  hand  to  hand."  In  cases  where 
there  are  two  communions  a  day,  it  is  not 
unusual  to  '■^  consecrate'^  again  wliatcver  re- 
mains of  wliat  was  consecrated  before.  And 
now  we  ask,  was  the  Pope  in  effect  so  very 
far  in  the  wrong  ?     What  difference  is  there, 


in  Mr.  Allies'  belief,  between  the  cup  as  it  is 
given  in  the  administration  of  the  sacrament, 
and  the  same,  a  few  minutes  after,  when  it  is 
"passed  from  hand  to  hand?"  To  the  Ca- 
tholic, if  that  cup  be  any  thing  more  than  the 
commonest  thing,  it  is  the  tremendous  Mystery 
Itself.  Wliat  is  it  to  Mr.  Allies  ?  We  might 
press  the  matter  still  further.  The  Pope,  as 
is  evident,  made  a  confusion  between  the  usage 
in  England  and  that  in  Scotland.  But  we 
ask,  do  the  vast  majority  of  "  English  Church- 
men" hold  the  Presbyterian  sacrament  to  be 
no  sacrament ;  or  does  it  shock  them  to  see  a 
sacrament,  as  true  as  their  own,  administered 
in  so  irreverent,  so  unbelieving  a  manner? 
What  say,  not  Mr.  Allies  and  his  friends,  but 
the  great  body  of  his  co-religionists,  both 
clergy  and  laity  ?  What  in  this  matter  is  the 
sense  of  the  Anglican  Church?  Does  Mr. 
Allies  really  believe  that  the  Pope,  when  better 
informed,  would  materially  alter  his  judgment? 
W^e  are  sure  he  will  bear  with  us  when  we 
say  that,  keen-sighted  as  he  is  as  to  the  state 
of  the  communion  to  which  he  belongs,  he  has 
not  attained  even  yet  to  the  power  of  distin- 
guishing a  "  sham"  from  a  "  reality."  He  is 
constantly  using  language  and  delivering  him- 
self of  sentiments,  the  force  and  truth  of  which, 
so  far  as  words  go,  it  would  be  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  exceed ;  and  yet  he  does  not  seem  to 
feel  or  to  know  what  he  says.  No  one  can 
justly  accuse  him  of  shallowness  of  thought, 
or  want  of  practical  earnestness;  the  contrary, 
as  we  have  said,  is  most  conspicuous  in  him ; 
but  it  is  as  if  he  were  capable  of  conceiving 
ideas^  but  had  no  perception  of  realities.  He 
is  able  to  hold  those  ideas,  without  perceiving 
their  consequences,  or  fathoming  their  mean- 
ing. How  weak,  for  example,  are  the  stric- 
tures we  made  above,  compared  M'ith  the  fol- 
lowing energetic  protest,  which  had  not  oc- 
curred to  us  when  we  made  them  I 

"  In  what  state  is  a  branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
which  utterly  neglects  this  truth  in  practice,  and  allows 
it  with  impunity  to  be  denied,  and  derided,  and  calum- 
niated ?  Whose  children  from  their  infancy  have  scarcely 
ever  heard  it  ?  Whose  full-grown  men  turn  from  it  in 
all  the  hardness  of  rebellious  manhood  ?" 

What  answer  but  one  can  be  returned  ? 
Or  this  simple  statement  of  facts  : 

"  Not  one  Anglican  priest  in  a  hundred  has  ever  been 
called  to  receive  a  confession,  or  unfold  the  terms  of 
reconciliation  to  a  guilty  soul.  Indeed,  so  much  is  this 
the  case,  that  the  notion  of  the  priest  in  most  parishes 
is  extinct ;  it  is  the  minister  and  the  preacher  who  have 
taken  his  place." 

What  can  be  added  to  this  ? 

But  to  resume  the  thread  of  our  foregoing 
remarks :  Mr.  Allies  is  always  insisting  on  the 
ignorance  of  Catholics  respecting  his  commu- 
nion. And  what  if  it  be  so?  Does  he  sup* 
pose  that,  if  it  were  discovered  to-morrow  that 
the  Anglican  Church'  was  not  only  at  union 
with  itself  in  the  belief  of  its  members,  but  in 
all  points,  both  of  faith  and  of  practice,  per- 
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fectly  on  a  par  with  the  schismatical  Greek 
communions,  the  discovery  would  change  in 
one  tittle  the  Catholic's  belief  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical state  of  that  Church,  except  so  far  as  the 
fact  of  its  possessing  a  priesthood  and  sacra- 
ments would  put  the  mass  of  the  people,  who 
knew  no  better,  and  had  no  means  of  knowing 
better,  in  a  higher  spiritual  condition  ?  Would 
the  Catholic  question  for  a  moment  the  truth 
of  that  great  principle  which  constitutes  the 
indivisible  unity  of  the  body  of  Christ?  Would 
he  recite  the  words  of  his  creed — Unam  Sanc- 
tam  Catholicam  et  Apostolicam  Ecclesiarn  — 
in  a  less  exclusive  and  absolute  sense?  Would 
he  think  that  the  time  was  come  when  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter  must  lower  his  pre- 
tensions and  abandon  his  prerogatives  ?  Mr. 
Allies  does  not  think  so,  as  we  will  immedi- 
ately shew ;  but  why,  then,  insist  so  much,  or 
at  all,  on  a  point  so  irrelevant  to  the  question 
at  issue  ? 

It  is  another  instance  of  what  we  are  con- 
tinually saying.  One  while  Mr.  Allies  sees 
clearly,  and  then  again  he  is  blind.  He  says 
and  unsays,  like  a  man  that  sees  no  real  object 
before  him,  but  is  occupied  with  a  subject,  on 
which,  as  it  were,  he  debates  with  himself. 
Does  he  not  perceive  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Catholic  and  Anglican  belief  is  one 
not  of  fact  only — though  it  is  that  too — but 
of  principle  ?  that  the  Catholic  holds  not  only 
a  different  view,  with  which  every  Anglican 
theory  of  unity — from  the  lowest  ultra-Pro- 
testant notion  to  any  the  highest  that  may  be 
held  even  by  himself — is  utterly  irreconcilable, 
but  a  faith  which  refuses  to  admit  any  other 
idea  but  one  ?  He  does  perceive  this,  and  he 
does  not  perceive  it.  He  is  constantly  assert- 
ing, "Unity  with  them  is  indeed  ?i  first  prin- 
ciple ;"  yet  as  constantly  evincing  his  surprise 
and  disappointment  that  the  Catholics  with 
whom  he  converses  cannot  take  in  his  idea  of 
the  Church  as  well  as  their  own,  or  amalga- 
mate one  with  the  other.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  general  question ;  he  knows  that  the  Ca- 
tholic believes  that  Catholicism  is  Christianity 
— the  only  revealed  truth  of  God — the  gospel 
of  Christ,  which,  "whosoever  believeth  shall 
be  saved,  and  whosoever  believeth  not  shall 
be  condemned ;"  and  yet  he  is  astonished  that 
Father  Lacordaire  should  be  "possessed"  with 
"  so  complete  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the 
whole  Roman  system,"  as  to  be  "  utterly  un- 
able to  conceive  a  person  of  ability  and  sin- 
cerity coming  to  any  other  conclusion ;" — that 
even,  as  put  "  hypothetically,"  "  he  could  not, 
and  would  not,  receive"  any  other  "  idea." 
What  is  the  reason  of  this?  Is  it  that  Mr. 
Allies  does  not  see  the  difference  between 
faith  and  opinion  ;  or  is  it  that  he  would  fain 
close  his  eyes  to  the  incompatibility  of  the 
two  systems  which  he  wishes  to  reconcile? 
He  does  not,  and  seems  as  if  he  could  not, 
see  that  \irhen  a  Catholic  says,  "  I  believe  in 


one  Church" — in  a  Church  which  is  indivisibly 
and  numerically  one, — it  is  "  morally  and  me- 
taphysically impossible"  for  him  to  admit  an- 
other idea,  which  shall  comprehend  within  the 
bounds  of  that  unity  those  who  are  external 
thereto;  he  does  not  see  that  the  belief  which 
excludes  them  is  a  substantial,  integral  part  of 
the  faith  of  the  Church,  to  change  or  to  mo- 
dify which  is  heresy.  This  inability  which 
Mr.  Allies  displays  to  grasp  so  simple  a  fact 
when  presented  to  his  mind,  cannot  but  arise 
from  the  want  of  a  deep  appreciation  of  the 
objective  oneness  of  the  Church,  which  is  no 
more  susceptible  of  qualification  than  is  the 
great  Catholic  verity,  that  there  is  one  God, 
and  not  three  Gods,  in  the  ever-adorable  Tri- 
nity. He  is  ever  treating  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine as  a  mere  theological  opinion — a  piece 
of  Roman  rigidity ;  and  yet  recurring  to  it 
again  and  again,  as  though  he  were  uneasy 
under  the  thought  of  this  insurmountable  bar 
to  reunion. 

His  want  of  clearness  and  consistency  in 
this  respect  is  very  observable.  At  p.  251 
he  says : 

"  He  (M.  des  Billiers)  did  not  hke  to  admit  that  the 
primacy  of  jurisdiction  involved  infallibility,  because 
infallibility  of  the  Pope  is  not  a  dogma.  But  here  lies 
precisely  the  difficulty  of  their  position.  Roman  Ca- 
tholics want,  for  the  completion  and  impregnability  of 
their  system,  the  infallibility  of  the  single  papal  chair, 
and  this  is  precisely  what  has  been  ever  denied  by  large 
schools  among  them,  and  is  not  even  now  an  article  of 
faith.  For  that  they  ai'e  the  universal  Church,  that 
their  dogma  alone  is  true,  that  the  Greek  and  every 
other  communion  is  heretical  or  schismatical,  or  both, 
all  this  depends  on  the  infallibility  of  the  single  papal 
chair." 

Strange  reasoning  indeed!  —  to  confound 
the  conclusion  which  he  perceives  is  involved 
in  a  particular  statement  with  the  premises 
on  which  that  conclusion  depends.  It  is  to 
identify  the  foundation  on  which  an  argument 
rests  with  every  legitimate  conclusion  that 
may  be  drawn  therefrom.  The  Church  of 
course  is  free  at  any  time  to  rule,  as  an  article 
of  faith,  any  conclusion  which  is  really  in- 
volved in  that  which  she  holds ;  but  as  long 
as,  in  her  wisdom,  she  sees  fit  to  leave  open 
questions,  it  is  most  unreasonable  to  accuse 
her  position  as  therefore  incomplete  and  assail- 
able. Had  the  Church  ever  ruled  that  the 
Pope  was  fallible  in  matters  of  faith,  there 
might  be  some  meaning  in  saying,  "I  per- 
ceive that  supremacy  logically  implies  infalli- 
bility. To  hold  the  one  and  deny  the  other 
is  an  inconsistency."  The  objection,  as  it 
stands,  is  futile  and  frivolous.  The  Church  is 
in  no  way  concerned  with  the  fact  that  indi- 
viduals or  schools  have  held  different  opinions 
on  an  open  question.  An  open  question  im- 
plies the  liberty  of  diff'ering.  The  opinions  of 
individuals  are  not  the  decisions  of  the  Church. 

But  his  inconsistency  is  even  more  strange. 
By  a  dogma  he  means  an  article  of  faith ;  for 
he  says  that  the  "  infallibility  of  the  Pope  is 
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not  a  dogma."  Yet  the  doctrine  that  the 
Roman  is  "  the  universal  Church,"  and  that 
"  every  other  communion  is  heretical  or  schis- 
matical,  or  both,"  is  a  dogma — is  therefore  an 
article  of  faith.  Its  truth,  of  course,  he  denies. 
But  hereupon  it  follows  that  the  faith  of  Ro- 
man Catholics — or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
the  creed  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church — is 
untrue,  i.  e,  heretical.  It  embodies  a  false  idea 
of  the  unity  of  the  Church ;  it  excludes  what 
the  true  faith  does  not  exclude ;  it  contains  an 
element  of  belief  which  the  true  faith  does  not 
contain,  viz.  the  Papal  supremacy,  or  the  ne- 
cessity of  communion  with  Rome.  When  the 
Catholic  says,  "  I  believe  in  one  holy  Catholic 
Church,"  he  Tueans  what  is  not  true.  He  pro- 
nounces the  words  in  a  heretical  sense.  Does 
Mr.  Allies  mean  this  ?  If  not,  what  does  he 
mean?  What  is  heresy?  His  whole  conduct 
on  the  subject  is  very  perplexing.  He  fre- 
quently asserts  that  the  dogma  of  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  Pope  is  involved  in  that  of  the 
supremacy;  but  we  never  find  him  either 
asserting  or  denying  that  the  dogma  of  the 
supremacy  is  involved  in  the  Roman  idea  of 
unity.  We  never  find  him  saying :  "  If  such 
be  your  belief  in  the  indivisibility  of  the 
Church,  then  my  idea  of  unity  is  irreconcile- 
able  with  yours.  One  or  other  must  be  false ; 
both  cannot  be  true.  This  is  not  the  idea  I 
have  gathered  from  a  study  of  the  Fathers." 
His  line  is  rather  to  say :  "  If  you  believe  so 
much,  you  ought  to  believe  more.  I  find  the 
primacy  in  antiquity,  but  not  the  supremacy. 
You  who  believe  in  the  supremacy,  ought  to 
believe  also  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope. 
You  see  less  than  /  see.  You  ought  to  go 
farther,  and  be  more  consistent."  We  do  not 
accuse  Mr.  Allies  of  wilfully  evading  the  real 
critical  point  at  issue,  but  we  would  urge 
upon  him  the  duty  of  testing  his  belief  in  this 
matter;  for  on  this — on  the  unity — we  might 
say  the  very  being  of  the  Church — and  not 
primarily,  as  he  supposes,  on  the  infallibility  of 
the  Pope,  "  depends"  the  truth  of  the  claim  of 
the  Roman  communion  to  be  the  one  "  uni- 
versal Church." 

But  perhaps,  after  all,  Mr.  Allies  may  sup- 
pose that  he  holds  the  Roman  idea  of  unity. 
We  assure  him  he  does  not.  He  often  uses 
language  which  a  Roman  Catholic  will  accept, 
and  which,  in  the  letter,  is  sound  and  correct; 
but  when  he  comes  to  define  his  terms,  an 
essential  difference  appears — a  difference  on 
first  principles.  He  will  forgive  us  if  we  say 
that  this  has  ever  been  one  sure  test  of  heresy. 
It  will  make  its  own  statements  in  orthodox 
words;  it  will  not  accept  the  definitions  of  the 
Church.  It  cannot  venture  beyond  the  dead 
letter.  It  holds  not  the  living  faith ;  if  it 
reasons,  it  is  lost. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  high  admi- 
ration of  the  candour  with  which  Mr.  Allies 
relates  all  he  saw  and  heard  among  the  vari- 


ous scenes  and  persons  that  came  before  him ; 
but  in  nothing  is  this  excellence  more  marked 
than  in  the  exactness  with  which  he  details 
his  conversations  with  the  first  ecclesiastics 
of  France.  The  ability  and  fairness  he  here 
displays  have  rarely  been  equalled,  and,  we 
think,  cannot  well  be  surpassed.  We  had 
intended  quoting  the  whole  of  a  remarkable 
conversation  which  he  held  with  Father  Lacor- 
daire,  but  we  have  room  only  for  the  extracts 
on  which  it  is  our  object  to  comment. 

The  first  is  connected  with  the  subject  last 
mentioned,  in  reference  to  which  Mr.  Allies 
has,  most  innocently  we  are  sure,  brought  ano- 
ther unfounded  accusation  against  converts. 

"  I  said  that  in  controversy  it  was  necessary  to  push 
principles  to  their  absolute  issue  :  it  was  natural  enough 
that  they,  born  and  living  under  the  papacy,  should  not 
feel  it  to  be  an  absolute  monarchy.  He  quoted  Bellar- 
mine  as  saying  that  it  was  a  monarchy  tempered  by 
aristocracy  and  democracy.  The  Pope  could  not  de- 
stroy the  episcopate.  1  said  our  new  converts  main- 
tained that  he  could :  that  if  all  the  Bishops  in  the  world 
were  on  one  side,  and  the  Pope  on  the  other,  he  could 
make  a  new  episcopate.  *  I  regard,'  he  said,  '  as  anti- 
Catholic  such  opinions  as  these.'  " 

All  Catholics,  and  therefore  Father  Lacor- 
daire,  must  be  perfectly  aware  that  it  is  im- 
possible, in  the  very  nature  of  things,  that 
converts  should  have  been  allowed  to  publish 
any  such  "anti-Catholic  opinions"  without 
rebuke  from  authority.  The  charge,  there- 
fore, is  its  own  refutation.  But,  in  fact,  it  is 
founded  on  a  total  misapprehension  of  a  doc- 
trine very  generally  held  among  Catholic 
divines,  and  maintained,  we  believe,  by  most 
of  those  persons  to  whom  he  refers.  It  is 
simply  this,  that  the  Pope  is,  singly  and  ex- 
clusively, the  ultimate  source  of  all  ecclesias- 
tical power ;  that  the  power  of  the  Church,  as 
well  as  its  unity,  is  centred  in  him.  And  had 
Mr.  Allies  confined  himself  to  the  mere  state- 
ment o{  principles,  had  he  said  that  the  con- 
verts maintained  the  proposition  just  men- 
tioned in  its  most  naked  and  absolute  form, 
no  fault  could  have  been  found  with  the  state- 
ment. But  he  does  more  than  this.  He 
supposes  a  case,  viz.  "  that  if  all  the  Bishops 
were  on  one  side,  and  the  Pope  on  the  other, 
he  could  make  a  new  episcopate" — a  supposi- 
tion not  only  impossible  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
but  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  idea,  or 
principle,  of  which  he  supposes  it  a  legitimate 
issue.  For  what  is  that  idea  ?  It  is  this,  that 
the  Church  is  a  building  upon  a  foundation. 
Trace  back  the  Church  to  its  origin,  and  you 
find  at  its  base — Peter :  "  Thou  art  Peter,  and 
upon  this  (Peter,  or)  rock,  I  Mill  build  my 
Church."  "  /  will  build  my  Church"  The 
Church  is  not  a  mere  base,  but  a  base  with  a 
building  upon  it.  The  building  can  never  be 
separated  from  the  base,  nor  the  base  from 
the  building,  because  of  Christ's  promise. 
And  this  the  Catholic  maintains,  as  firmly  as 
he  maintains  that  that  base  is  St.  Peter,  and 
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that  the  building  remains  a  building  only  by 
adhering  to  him.  There  is  a  confusion  in 
Mr.  Allies'  mind.  When  it  is  question  of 
the  spring,  the  principle,  the  root,  the  foun- 
dation, the  ultimate  form  and  primary  source 
of  the  Church's  unity,  we  acknowledge  but 
one — one  only  and  exclusively — the  See  of 
St.  Peter.  But  when  it  is  question  of  what 
the  Church  ts,  and  will  be  as  long  as  the 
world  endures,  we  maintain  that  it  is  a  build- 
ing upon  a  foundation — not  a  foundation  only, 
as  was  Peter  when  Christ  made  him  so,  but  a 
building  upon  a  foundation — a  body  united 
to  a  head,  or  whatever  else  may  be  called  that 
necessary  function,  that  central  organ,  which 
is  both  the  seat  and  the  bond  of  corporate 
life.  We  no  more  hold  that  the  Church  can 
become  a  Peter  again,  than  we  hold  that  the 
body  of  a  man  can  be  resolved  into  the  first 
element  of  its  being,  or  a  building  be  levelled 
to  its  base,  and  yet  the  building  and  the  body 
remain  in  their  essence  entire.  Christ  laid  a 
foundation ;  but  He  did  not  that  only,  He 
promised  to  build  his  Church  thereupon. 
The  Catholic  holds  both  these  truths,  and 
Mr.  Allies  has  no  right  to  make  him  separate 
the  two,  even  in  supposition.  Such  a  sup- 
position is  destructive  of  the  very  idea  of  the 
Church. 

Should  Mr.  Allies  ask,  "  If  the  Pope  can 
remove  any  particular  Bishop,  why  cannot  he 
remove  any  number  of  Bishops,  nay  all  the 
Bishops  ?  Why  cannot  he  destroy  the  episco- 
pate?" one  answer  among  many  might  be, 
Because  of  Christ's  institution  and  promise. 
Were  he  asked  in  return,  ''  If  the  Bishops  can 
remove  any  particular  priest,  why  cannot  they 
remove  any  number  of  priests  ;  why  cannot 
they  destroy  the  priesthood  itself?"  or  were 
he  asked,  "  If  any  individual  may  fall  away 
from  the  Church, 'why  may  not  all  fall  away  ?" 
what  would  he  answer  ? 

But  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that,  in  con- 
troversy with  Anglicans,  Catholics  have  em- 
ployed the  very  same  mode  of  argument,  by 
reducing  their  adversaries'  propositions  to  a 
manifest  absurdity.  Here  also  is  a  confu- 
sion. When  the  attack  has  been  upon  An- 
glican principles,  those  principles  have  been 
traced  to  their  ultimate  form  ;  and  in  that 
ultimate  form,  few  Anglicans,  if  any,  will  ever 
acknowledge  them.  Either  they  evade  the 
conclusions  to  which  they  are  being  driven, 
by  suddenly  giving  up  something  which  they 
began  by  maintaining — whether  it  be  the  es- 
sential unity,  or  the  visibility,  or  the  authority 
t)f  the  Church  —  or  they  take  refuge  in  the 
plea  that,  as  a  practical  result,  their  princi- 
ples are  never  reduced  to  that  form.  Well, 
granted,  we  have  said ;  but  what  are  your  prin- 
ciples? let  practical  results  alone  for  the  pre- 
sent; but  what,  for  instance,  is  your  princi- 
ple of  unity  ?  what  is  it  that  makes  so  many 
separate  episcopal  units  one  whole  episcopftl 


body?  When  you  press  us  to  an  "absolute 
issue,"  we  will  go  all  the  way  with  you,  till 
we  find  the  centre  of  unity  and  the  source  of 
jurisdiction  in  the  see  of  St.  Peter.  Why  are 
you,  in  your  turn,  so  unwilling  to  follow  us, 
when  we  would  take  you  a  similar  journey  ? 
We  tell  you  we  have  been  to  the  end  of 
your  theories,  and  found  in  them  no  princi- 
ple at  all. 

The  next  extract  to  which  we  must  call  at- 
tention is  the  following : 

*'  I  recalled  to  his  mind  what  he  had  said,  that  well- 
informed  and  sincere  persons  could  not  remain  out  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  Since  then  I  had  been  especially- 
studying  the  question  of  the  Roman  primacy,  and  yet 
the  conclusion  to  which  1  had  come,  after  a  most  careful 
examination  of  antiquity,  was  in  favour  of  a  primacy  of 
order,  but  against  that  of  jurisdiction." 

We  feel  that  we  owe  it  to  Mr.  Allies  to 
represent  to  him  the  aspect  which  this  posture 
of  mind  wears  in  the  eyes  of  Catholics.  The 
Catholic  knows  what  it  is  to  feel  the  most 
unbounded  confidence  in  the  mercy  and  faith- 
fulness of  God,  and  in  the  merits  of  his  Re- 
deemer ;  but  this  easy  confidence  in  his  own 
sincerity  is  a  thing  to  which  he  is  a  stranger. 
Rather  is  it  a  matter  of  fearful  self-examina- 
tion all  his  life  long,  whether  he  be  dealing 
sincerely  with  himself  and  with  God ;  for  to 
have  a  heart  sincere  before  God  is  all  one 
with  being  acceptable  in  his  sight.  And  as 
his  confidence  is  placed  on  the  Divine  pro- 
mises, and  not  on  his  own  sincerity,  so  his 
faith  reposes  on  something  without  himself; 
not  on  the  convictions  of  his  own  mind,  or  the 
deductions  of  his  reasoning  faculty,  but  on 
the  objective  creed  of  the  Church — the  truth 
of  God  as  proposed  to  him  by  a  divine  autho- 
rity. We  pass  no  judgment  on  Mr.  Allies, 
but  we  would  entreat  him  to  reconsider  what, 
not  in  theory,  but  in  fact,  is  the  ground  of  his 
confidence.  On  what  is  it  that  he  relies  as 
the  basis  of  his  convictions  ?  To  what  does 
he  make  his  appeal  ?  To  the  teaching  or  the 
authority  of  the  Catholic  Church?  To  the 
teaching  or  the  authority  of  his  own  commu- 
nion ?  To  any  present  teacher,  to  any  living 
authority?  No;  to  himself — to  the  inward 
conviction  of  his  own  sincerity  ;  or,  if  not  to 
this  alone,  to  his  own  theological  exactness, 
to  his  own  intellectual  acumen,  his  powers  of 
research,  his  talents  as  a  scholar,  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Fathers,  or  of  that  vague  waste 
of  years  styled  "  antiquity."  We  know  that 
he  will  recoil  from  this  description,  for  both 
intellectually  and  religiously  he  is  far  above 
the  principles  on  which  he  is  content  to  act ; 
but  is  not  this  his  own  account  of  his  position  ? 
"  Three  years  ago,  you  said  that  no  well-in- 
formed and  sincere  person  could  remain  out 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  now  /  am  a  well- 
informed  and  sincere  person,  /  have  been 
studying  the  Fathers,  /  have  been  carefully 
examining  antiquity,  and  /  remain  out  of  the 
Church  of  Rome."     We  dwell  on  his  words, 
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not  in  a  taunting  spirit,  nor  with  any  captious 
wish  to  put  a  worse  construction  on  them  than 
they  need  be  supposed  to  bear;  but  we  find 
ourselves  unable  to  read  them  in  any  other 
sense,  and  we  put  them  in  this  startling  form 
that  he  may  the  more  clearly  realise  their 
actual  import,  and  the  assumption  which  they 
imply.  We  would  remind  him  that  what  he 
condemns  in  the  Protestant  mind  is  its  self- 
reliance,  and  its  want  of  an  objective  faith. 
The  Protestant  studies  the  Scriptures,  and 
takes  his  own  interpretation  for  the  revealed 
will  of  God  ;  but  we  would  beg  him  seriously 
to  consider,  whether  they  who  examine  an- 
tiquity, and  consult  the  Fathers,  and  take  their 
own  conclusions  for  the  Catholic  faith,  do  not 
act  on  a  principle  essentially  the  same.  And 
let  him  remember,  too,  that  in  so  doing  they 
are  guilty  of  an  inconsistency  which  lies  not 
at  the  door  of  an  avowed  Protestant,  inasmuch 
as  they  hold  the  principle  of  authority,  yet 
deliberately  set  it  aside,  and  act  on  their  pri- 
vate judgment.  They  profess  to  submit  to 
the  authority  of  the  Church,  yet  subject  that 
Church  to  the  results  of  their  own  reading, 
and  the  conclusions  of  their  own  understand- 
ing. ^ 

We  have  asked  Mr.  Allies  whether  this  be 
not  his  own  case.  If  he  will  look  steadily  at 
the  position  he  really  occupies,  he  will  see 
that  it  is.  What  authority  does  he  acknow- 
ledge or  obey  ?  He  may  agree  in  his  conclu- 
sions with  this  or  that  body  of  persons,  few  or 
many,  on  such  and  such  points,  more  or  less 
as  it  may  be,  but  he  acknowledges  no  present 
living  authority  as  standing  to  him  in  Christ's 
place,  and  demanding,  therefore,  his  faith  and 
obedience.  He  submits  to  no  Church,  and 
owns  none  as  his  teacher.  If,  indeed,  he  de- 
clare his  conviction  that  there  is  no  present 
actual  authority  to  which  obedience  is  due, 
then  we  ask,  what  becomes  of  his  belief  in  a 
teaching  authoritative  body?  And  why  go 
on  solemnly  enunciating  a  belief  in  that  which 
no  longer  exists?  If  the  visibility,  and  the 
unity,  and  the  Catholicity,  and  the  authority 
of  the  Church  be  in  abeyance,  why  go  on  re- 
peating the  words  of  the  Creed  ?  Why  talk 
of  authority,  and  why  continue  to  inveigh 
against  the  Protestant  principle  of  private 
judgment,  when,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  it 
is  the  only  principle  on  which  an  "  English 
Churchman"  can  act?  But  if  he  believes 
there  is  such  an  authority —  that  there  is  a 
present  living  Church  to  which  obedience 
is  due — then  we  ask,  where  is  it?  What 
Church  can  and  does  teach  with  authority? 
There  is  but  one.  There  is  but  one  autho- 
rity on  earth  which  he  could  submit  to  if 
he  would;  one  only  that  has  an  intelligible 
voice;  one  only  that  even  claims  to  be  lis- 
tened to  and  obeyed.  This  he  feels.  If 
there  be  any  one  definite  impression  which 
his  book  conveys,  it  is  unquestionably  this : 


that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  the  only 
real  ecclesiastical  authority  which  has  sur- 
vived the  division  of  east  and  west,  and  the 
schism  of  the  sixteenth  century.  And  now 
let  him  consider  that  to  this  only  authority  on 
earth— to  the  whole  Catholic  Church  in  com- 
munion with  Rome  —  that  "great  spiritual 
empire" — that  "  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth," 
in  which  he  beholds  "the  working  of  a  Divine 
and  supernatural  power" — bishops,  and  priests, 
and  people  of  "  so  many  various  nations  ut- 
terly different  in  manners,  language,  origin, 
and  temper,"  yet  all  teaching  and  holding  one 
"  uniform,  coherent,  systematic  body  of  doc- 
trine," and  all  obeying  one  sovereign  head ; — 
to  this  whole  body,  so  "  widely  extended,"  so 
"  closely  united,"  he  opposes — what  ?  the  con- 
clusions of  his  own  theological  reading.  How 
clearly,  then,  must  it  appear  that,  if  he  really 
desires  to  be  rid  of  a  principle  which  he  ab- 
hors, if  he  wishes  in  earnest  to  escape  from 
the  exercise  of  his  own  private  judgment,  there 
is  but  one  way — submission  to  a  Church  that 
can  teach.  Either  he  must  submit  to  that 
Church,  or  he  must  remain  in  his  solitariness, 
reposing  on  himself,  appealing  to  himself, 
with  no  ground  of  confidence,  no  object  of 
faith,  but  his  own  individual  convictions. 
Will  he  be  content  with  the  latter  alternative? 
we  think — at  least  we  hope  not.  Ought  he 
not  to  feel  that  when  his  position  not  only 
prevents  him  from  acting  on  a  true  principle, 
but  absolutely  compels  him  to  act  on  a  false 
one,  that  position  cannot  be  such  as  God 
wills  ? 

But  perhaps  Mr.  Allies  will  say  that  he  can- 
not, as  present  minded,  accept  certain  doc- 
trines which  the  Church  would  impose  upon 
him.  We  would  entreat  him,  however,  to 
consider  one  point,  which  seems  never  to  sug- 
gest itself  to  him,  which  is,  that  there  is  really 
no  practical  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the 
arguments  he  uses.  Supposing  he  has  con- 
vinced himself  that  the  successor  of  St.  Peter, 
to  whom  he  concedes  a  primacy  all  but  divine, 
has  usurped  a  power  which  of  old  he  did  not 
possess,  and  that  the  Church  sanctions  certain 
devotions  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  of  an  ambi- 
guous and  dangerous  character — what  then  ? 
Does  this  help  him  forward  one  step  towards 
proving  that  the  Anglican  Church,  which  no 
longer  concedes  aw^pre-eminence  to  St.  Peter's 
successor,  and  gives  no  honour  to  the  blessed 
Mother  of  God — not  to  mention  many  other 
grave  charges  to  which  it  is  liable,  and  which 
could  not  be  stated  in  stronger  language  than 
he  has  himself  employed — is  an  integral  mem- 
ber of  the  Catholic  body?  The  two  ques- 
tions do  not  touch  at  a  single  point.  What, 
then,  is  it  that  is  legitimately  deducible  from 
this  line  of  argument?  Nothing  but  what  he 
would  himself  repudiate  —  that  the  Roman 
communion  is  herself  corrupt  and  unfaithful. 
And  if  she  be  so,  does  Mr.  Allies  really  be- 
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lieve  there  is  any  remaining  sound  portion  of 
tiie  Catholic  Church?  Is  there  any  Church 
upon  earth  which  deserves  to  be  named  the 
"pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth?"  Such 
reasoning,  then,  either  leads  to  nothing,  and 
is  therefore  worth  nothing,  or  it  ends  in  the 
destruction  of  all  that  the  person  who  uses  it 
believes  that  he  holds.  It  is  infructuous  in 
its  nature,  and  self-contradictory.  This  alone 
ought  to  put  a  man  on  his  guard.  It  proves 
that  the  line  of  argument  adopted  leads  in  the 
direction  of  denial,  not  of  assertion,  and  that 
its  ultimate  intellectual  goal  is  sheer  infidelity. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  in  one  sense  no  man 
is  really  an  Atheist,  if  by  Atheist  be  meant 
one  who  believes  that  there  is  no  God.  Un- 
belief, and  a  positive  belief  in  the  non-exist- 
ence of  God,  are  two  different  things.  It  is 
clear  that  no  unbeliever  ever  does  more  than 
attempt  to  destroy  the  evidence  of  truth.  He 
sets  up,  and  can  set  up,  no  counter  evidence ; 
the  most  celebrated  unbelievers  have  confessed 
it  to  be  impossible.  To  attempt  to  prove  no- 
thing— for  truth  alone  is  positive^is  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  And  as  the  infidel's 
argument  is  infructuous  in  every  dogma  of 
unbelief,  so  also  is  it  infructuous  in  any  posi- 
tive practical  results.  As  it  leads  only  to  the 
denial  of  former  belief,  so  it  issues  only  in  a 
cessation  from  such  acts  as  were  the  conse- 
quence of  that  belief.  And  be  it  observed, 
that  this  unproductiveness  is  peculiar  to  those 
arguments  which  involve  a  simple  denial,  and 
neither  make  nor  imply  a  corresponding  asser- 
tion on  the  contrary  part.  It  is  true  that  there 
is  also  a  suspension  of  action  in  an  interval  of 
doubt,  but  that  very  circumstance  marks  it  as 
a  state  in  which,  in  matters  that  concern  the 
salvation  of  his  soul,  a  man  is  bound  not  to 
remain.  No  argument,  therefore,  which  would 
fix  him  therein  ought  to  be  acquiesced  in  for 
a  moment. 

And  so  with  respect  to  self-contradiction. 
When  a  man  finds  that  any  argument  which 
he  employs  legitimately  involves  the  rejection 
of  what  he  knows  to  be  positive  truth,  he 
ought  at  once  to  be  awakened  to  the  percep- 
tion of  its  infidel  tendency.  For  instance, 
Mr.  Allies  thinks  he  sees  in  the  Catholic 
Church  a  certain  corruption  of  doctrine,  or  a 
certain  assumption  of  power,  so  false  and  so 
wrong  as  to  justify  separation,  and  the  break- 
ing up  into  fragments  of  that  which  ought  to 
be  one.  But  in  order  to  believe  that  these 
difi'erent  fragments  constitute  one  corporate 
whole,  he  has  necessarily  to  lower  his  theore- 
tical view  of  the  Church,  which  is  that  of  an 
organic  body  teaching  infallible  truth ;  in 
other  words,  he  has  to  reject  what  he  pre- 
viously held,  and  take  up  with  a  lower  idea — 
not  because  the  higher  no  longer  appears  to 
rest  on  the  same  incontestable  evidence,  but 
because  it  is  incompatible  with  something  else 
which  he  has  reasoned  out  for  himself,  or  cer- 


tain facts  which  he  thinks  he  has  observed. 
We  know  that  Mr.  Allies,  and  the  party  who 
may  be  considered  to  share  his  opinions,  would 
energetically  deny  this  conclusion ;  neither  do 
we  intend  to  fasten  it  upon  them.  On  the 
contrary,  we  believe  that  they  are  so  blinded 
by  their  theories,  that  they  do  not  perceive 
the  consequences  to  which  they  necessarily 
tend.  They  are  not  aware  of  the  position 
which  at  this  moment  they  actually  occupy, 
nor  of  the  use  which  minds  less  committed  to 
a  cause  are  making  of  the  principles  which 
they  themselves  unknowingly  maintain.  But 
while  we  rejoice  in  the  thought  that  there  are 
many  who  have  allowed  no  palpable  inconsis- 
tency to  force  them  into  the  conscious  rejec- 
tion of  truth  once  perceived  —  and  of  this 
number  we  confidently  believe  our  author  to 
be — we  would  entreat  them  to  consider  what 
it  is  to  occupy  a  position  of  which  they  can- 
not accept  the  self-evident  consequences. 

Mr.  Allies  may  still  say  that,  great  as  are 
the  intellectual  difficulties  connected  with  his 
position,  a  man  can  but  act  on  the  dictates  of 
his  conscience.  Before  we  conclude,  there- 
fore, this  portion  of  our  notice  of  his  book, 
we  must  make  one  further  extract.  W^e  would 
wish  it,  however,  to  be  clearly  understood  that 
the  remarks  we  are  about  to  make  strictly  ap- 
ply only  to  the  moral  attitude  which  the  actual 
words  employed  appear  to  imply,  and  that  it 
is  far  from  our  intention  to  decide  that  they 
accurately  represent  the  writer's  own  state  of 
mind.  In  narrating  the  conversation  with 
Father  Lacordaire  already  alluded  to,  Mr. 
Allies  observes : 

"  I  said,  I  found  it  very  difficult  to  represent  our 
real  position  to  them.  The  question  was  not  whether 
one  might  be  a  Roman  Catholic  ;  for  of  that  1  had  no 
doubt ;  we  all  admitted  that  they  were  a  part  of  the 
Church.  The  question  was,  whether  I  was  forced*  to 
become  a  Roman  Catholic— to  deny  all  my  past  life," 
&c. 

Will  Mr.  Allies  allow  us  to  be  frank  with 
him,  and  to  say,  that  as  long  as  a  man's  mind 
is  directed  to  the  point,  whether  it  is  possible 
to  remain  with  safety  in  the  communion  in 
which  he  finds  himself — as  long  as  this  forms 
the  whole  bent  and  object  of  his  search — so 
long  will  his  conscience  remain  unaffected; 
in  other  words,  so  long  will  his  conversion  be 
morally  impossible.  We  do  not  mean  that 
such  a  state  of  mind  may  not  ordinarily  occur 
at  one  stage  of  that  mental  process  and  struggle 
which  generally  precedes  conversion ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  these  difi'erent  states 
and  stages,  which  in  the  order  of  time  consti- 
tute, humanly  speaking,  the  approach  towards 
conversion,  are,  as  viewed  under  a  different 
aspect,  so  many  obstacles  and  resistances  which 
the  mind  is  making  to  that  blessed  change. 
The  real  inward  attitude  of  soul  which  is  the 
prelude  to  conversion,  the  only  state  of  mind 
in  which  conversion  is  possible,  is  that  in  which 
^    *  The  italics  are  the  author's* 
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the  jailer  of  Philippi  found  himself  when  he 
said,  "  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?"  The 
question  may  be  asked,  answered,  and  acted 
upon  in  an  instant,  as  it  was  in  his  case,  or 
the  process  may  be  spread  over  a  longer  course 
of  time ;  and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other, 
that  the  question  may  have  arisen  previous  to 
much  examination  of  the  claims  of  the  Church, 
or  may  not  have  been  asked  till  the  individual 
was  intellectually  in  possession  of  all  such  rea- 
sonable proof  as  obliges  him  to  act.  But  be 
this  state  of  mind  of  short  or  of  long  duration, 
it  must,  and  invariably  does,  precede  conver- 
sion. And  the  reason  is  plain.  Conversion 
implies  an  act  of  the  willt  not  a  mere  assent 
of  the  intellect.  Moral  truth  not  admitting  of 
mathematical  demonstration,  never  forces  as- 
sent, as  the  latter  must  do,  otherwise  its  pre- 
sentation to  the  mind  would  involve  no  moral 
probation.  The  will  must  therefore  be  rightly 
directed  ere  truth  can  be  embraced.  The 
leading  idea  and  object  before  the  mind — that 
which  it  pre-eminently  seeks  and  desires — is 
the  same  in  fact  with  that  which  it  wills.  Now, 
it  is  plain  that  he  who  asks  simply,  "  What  shall 
I  do  to  be  saved  ?"  seeks  one  thing,  and  one 
only — the  salvation  of  his  soul.  But  he  who 
inquires,  "  Can  I  safely  remain  in  the  com- 
munion in  which  I  find  myself?"  is  seeking  a 
different  object.  He  is  seeking  to  ascertain 
whether  safety  is  compatible  with  a  certain 
line  of  action.  It  is  true  he  may  say,  he  too 
seeks  salvation,  for  that  he  does  not  wish  to 
remain  where  he  is,  if  it  must  be  at  the  cost  of 
his  soul ;  but  who  is  there  who  would  not  say 
the  same  ?  All  men,  in  this  sense,  desire  sal- 
vation. How  should  it  be  otherwise  ?  How 
can  man  do  aught  but  desire,  in  the  abstract, 
his  supreme  good  ?  It  is  the  law  of  his  nature. 
There  was  one  who  said,  "  If  Balak  give  me 
his  house  full  of  silver  and  gold,  I  cannot  go 
beyond  the  word  of  the  Lord."  He  desired 
to  go  with  the  princes  of  Moab,  but  not  unless 
he  could  go,  so  to  say,  safely.  He  importuned 
the  Lord  to  grant  him  permission ;  but  this 
permission — the  permission  to  hazard  his  soul 
— he  must  have  at  all  costs.  This  awful  warn- 
ing is  constantly  needed  by  every  one  of  us 
during  his  mortal  trial;  for  we  may  depend 
upon  it  that,  as  in  the  department  of  morals, 
he  who  desires  to  attain  to  heaven  at  the  least 
possible  expense  of  good  works,  is  morally 
certain  to  fall  short  of  that  mi^iimumy  so  he 
who,  when  truth  is  placed  before  him  with  its 
corresponding  requirements,  inquires,  "  How 
much  of  this  can  I  safely  dispense  with  ? — how 
can  I  safely  set  aside  its  claims  without  doing 
violence  to  my  conscience?" — will  never,  so 
long  as  he  remains  thus  disposed,  attain  to  the 
truth  at  all.  How  should  he,  amidst  the  over- 
whelming motives  which  must  exist  in  all  cases 
— in  some  more,  in  some  less,  but  in  all  most 
pressing — to  make  him  desire  to  find  what  he 
seeks,  viz.  a  sense  of  safety  in  the  rejection  of 


the  truth,  which  solicits  him,  confounds  him, 
and  persecutes  him,  but  which  can  never  win 
his  acceptance  till  he  seek  his  salvation  alone, 
and  not  certain  conditions  under  which  he 
may  possibly  be  saved  ? 

A  further  thought  suggests  itself.  Not  only 
has  one  who  seeks  to  ascertain  if  he  can  safely 
stay  where  he  has  so  many  urgent  motives  to 
stay,  not  attained  to  this  holy  impartiality  of 
mind — not  only  is  his  aim  beside  the  right  ob- 
ject— but  he  has  a  thousand  inducements,  in- 
stead of  testing  the  claims  of  the  Church,  to 
cast  about  for  difficulties,  which  can  never 
be  wanting  to  those  who  are  without.  He  is 
under  every  temptation  to  dwell  upon  them 
and  magnify  them,  and  instead  of  contemplat- 
ing the  question  as  a  whole,  to  search  after 
facts  in  support  of  the  position  he  is  desirous 
of  vindicating.  Vainly  may  such  a  one  sup- 
pose himself  impartial,  because  he  is  conscious 
at  times  of  an  intense  desire  to  find  incon- 
testable proof  of  the  claims  of  the  Church. 
This  is  but  natural.  Disturbed  and  perplexed, 
he  oscillates  between  two  states  of  mind — the 
desire  of  feeling  safe  where  he  is,  and  the 
passionate  longing  for  such  complete,  irre- 
sistible evidence  as  shall  sweep  away  all  mis- 
givings, and,  filling  his  whole  soul  with  con- 
fidence, bear  him  without  effort  or  struggle 
to  some  harbour  of  rest.  He  would  have  such 
a  mental  vision  of  truth  as  should  bring  with 
it  conviction  as  lively  as  that  which  sight  be- 
stows. Such  confidence,  such  evidence  the 
Church  cannot  furnish  to  those  who  are  with- 
out, though  she  can  confer  it,  blessed  be  God, 
on  those  who  have  entered  within. 

In  all  this  we  are  sure  we  have  Mr.  Allies' 
hearty  concurrence;  but  we  wish  to  prevail 
upon  him,  and  those  who  think  with  him,  to 
apply  those  ordinary  moral  and  intellectual 
rules,  with  which  they  are  so  well  acquainted, 
to  this  great,  this  only  vital  question.  Let 
them  but  leave  off  treating  it  as  a  learned  con- 
troversy, or  a  theological  thesis — let  them  but 
view  it  as  the  poor  and  ignorant  view  it,  with 
singleness  of  purpose,  and  with  that  plain  com- 
mon sense  which  must  be  the  best  interpreter 
of  a  question  which  interests  humanity  at 
large — and  it  is  wonderful  what  a  change  will 
come  over  them,  and  how  easy  and  clear  all 
will  then  seem  in  their  eyes,  which  is  now 
embarrassed  with  difficulties  and  wrai)t  in  con- 
fusion. 

Our  remarks  have  taken  a  more  controver- 
sial and  aggressive  turn  than  we  had  desired 
or  intended ;  but  the  Journal  in  France^  be- 
sides its  more  obvious  design,  cannot  but  be 
regarded  as  an  indirect  apology,  not  so  much 
for  the  communion  to  which  the  author  be- 
longs, as  the  position  which  he  and  his  party 
continue  to  occupy.  The  more  we  considered 
the  work  in  this  light,  the  more  deeply  we  felt 
the  risk  which  sucli  a  position  involved ;  and 
the  admiration  wc  had  conceived  for  the  gene- 
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ral  object  and  spirit  of  the  book — an  admira- 
tion which  is  still  undiminished — necessarily 
gave  place  to  the  expression  of  our  fears,  and 
what  will  be  deemed,  we  trust,  not  an  un- 


charitable remonstrance.  In  our  next  Num- 
ber we  hope  to  do  more  justice  to  the  contents 
of  the  volume. 
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The  Christian  Remembrancer^  April  184?9. 
London,  J.  and  C.  Mozley. 
In  a  notice  of  Mr.  Allies*  Journal  in  France^ 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Christian  Remem- 
brancer^ we  find  some  deductions  drawn  by 
the  reviewer  from  Mr.  Allies'  statements,  on 
which  we  must  make  a  few  remarks.  The 
facts  of  Mr.  Allies'  book  the  writer  very 
coolh',  and  very  judiciously,  altogether  ignores, 
though  he  is  honest  enough  to  say  that  he  re- 
grets its  publication,  and  also  to  abstain  from 
impugning  Mr.  Allies'  correctness  or  veracity. 
He  then  proceeds  to  make  certain  strictures 
upon  the  French  Church  in  general,  and  up- 
on Father  Lacordaire  in  particular,  which  fur- 
nish one  of  the  most  curious  instances  of  a 
total  misconception  of  arguments  and  state- 
ments which  it  was  ever  our  fortune  to  meet 
with.  We  do  not,  indeed,  charge  the  writer 
with  the  least  intentional  unfairness;  on  the 
contrary,  we  have  little  doubt  that  he  most 
truly  believes  all  that  he  has  said  to  be  con- 
sistent and  well  founded. 

His  first  observations  are  designed  to  expose 
what  the  reviewer  conceives  to  be  Lacord aire's 
inconsistencies  in  what  he  said  to  Mr.  Allies 
on  the  subject  of  the  Puseyites.  Lacordaire 
was  speaking  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  "  in- 
vincible ignorance,"  as  furnishing  an  excuse 
in  certain  cases  for  those  who  are  not  within 
the  Church ;  and  then  applying  it  to  the  case 
of  such  men  as  Mr.  Allies  and  the  writers  in 
the  Christian  Remembrancer,  he  said  that  theij 
could  not  hope  for  salvation  on  any  such  plea, 
for  that  they  were  fully  acquainted  with  the 
arguments  for  Catholicism,  and  were  men  of 
considerable  powers  of  mind.  At  the  same 
time,  Lacordaire  said  that  of  course  he  did 
not  mean  to  assert  any  thing  about  individuals, 
who  are  judged  by  God  alone. 

From  this  the  reviewer  actually  supposes 
that  Lacordaire  admitted  the  Puseyites  to  be 
men  of  a  higher  degree  of  personal  piety  than 
those  ordinary  Protestants  who  will  really  be 
saved  on  the  ground  that  they  could  not  know 
the  truth ;  and  that  he  meant  to  imply  that 
the  individual  leaders  of  the  Anglican  move- 
ment would  not  be  included  in  the  general 
exclusion  of  all  unbelievers  from  salvation  ! 
How  is  it  that  he  does  not  perceive  that  Ca- 
tholics do  impute  to  such  men  as  the  Angli- 
can leaders  a  "  corruption  of  the  will  "  as  the 
real  cause  of  their  continuance  in  schism,  and 
consider  that  their  religiousness,  however  far 


it  may  go  in  outward  works  of  devotion  and 
in  the  sentiment  of  Catholicism,  is  not  accom- 
panied with  that  unfeigned  humility  and  love 
of  God  which  would  necessarily  impel  them  to 
burst  the  bonds  in  which  they  are  enthralled, 
and  to  act  as  honest  men  upon  their  own 
principles?  Hard,  cruel,  and  uncharitable  as 
such  an  opinion  may  seem  to  be  respecting 
men  who  are  so  much  better  than  professed 
men  of  the  world,  yet  Anglican  controver- 
sialists may  rest  assured  that  it  is  the  opinion 
of  Lacordaire  and  all  other  Catholics ;  and 
that  when  we  speak  of  the  piety  and  self-de- 
nial of  the  Puseyites,  we  are  far  enough  from 
meaning  that  it  is  of  that  genuine  Christian 
character  which  entitles  them  to  hope  for  sal- 
vation. They  know  the  arguments  for  Ca- 
tholicism ;  they  are  not  intellectually  incapable 
(either  through  old  age  or  nature)  of  appre- 
ciating them  ;  therefore  we  conclude — not 
with  the  reviewer,  that  because  Puseyites  are 
self-denying  men,  therefore  there  is  salvation 
out  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  —  that  the 
fault  in  their  case  lies  in  a  perverse  will ;  that 
is,  that  they  are  not  really  converted  in  heart, 
or  practically  guided  in  all  things  by  the 
Spirit  of  God. 

And  when,  further,  we  add  that  we  do  not 
venture  to  apply  this  doctrine  to  individuals 
by  name,  what  we  mean  is  this  : — that  as  God 
alone  knows  men's  hearts,  we  cannot  conclude 
as  a  certainty  that  any  one  man  is  not  ijitellec- 
tually  incapable  or  ignorant,  and  therefore,  be- 
ing thus  intellectually  deficient,  really  in  a  state 
of  favour  with  Almighty  God,  and  invisibly  a 
member  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Not  for  a 
moment  do  we  admit  that  where  the  heart  is 
willing,  and  the  judgment  sound  and  rightly 
informed,  any  man  can  continue  out  of  the 
Church  who  is  not  physically  prevented  from 
entering  it.  All  we  say  is,  that  however  well 
instructed,  and  however  clear  and  able  in 
reasoning  powers,  be  such  men  as  Keble,Pusey, 
Manning,  Wilberforce,  or  Allies,  yet  it  is  just 
possible — as  we  cannot  see  their  souls — that 
they  may  be  ignorant  or  incapable,  and  there- 
fore may  be  free  from  that  perversion  of  will 
which  would  infallibly  condemn  them. 

The  reviewer  next  proceeds  to  say  that  the 
clergy  with  whom  Mr.  Allies  conversed  in 
France,  told  him  that  the  worship  of  our 
Lady  in  the  Catholic  Church  is  "  less  than 
what  it  is  ordinarily  asserted  to  be ;"  and  then 
he  goes   on   to   quote  a  passage   from  Mr. 
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Newman's  Essay  on  Development,  in  which  he 
is  supposed  to  have  taken  an  opposite  line  of 
defence,  and  to  say  that  it  is  absurd  in  Catho- 
lics, or  (as  he  would  have  it)  the  Catholic 
body,  to  defend  this  worship,  both  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  thus  "  less  than  is  sup- 
posed," and  on  the  ground  that  it  is  as  much, 
and  yet  is  justifiable. 

Here,  again,  is  an  entire  misconception. 
The  French  clergy,  as  every  other  Catholic  in 
the  Church  would  have  done,  told  Mr.  Allies 
that  our  worship  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  was 
inferior  to  what  Protestants  suppose  it  to  be  : 
i.  e,  that  it  is  not  divine  worship.  They 
never  told  him  that  it  was  not  a  more  exalted 
veneration  than  can  be  paid  in  reason  to  any 
other  created  being,  or  expressed  any  dissent 
from  what  Mr.  Newman  has  said  in  the  essay 
above  named.  If  the  reviewer  had  chanced 
to  have  seen  the  Pope's  Encyclical  Letter  re- 
cently issued  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception,  he  would  have  known  that 
the  very  highest  authority  in  the  Church  has, 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  employed  lan- 
guage as  strong  as  has  ever  been  used,  in  re- 
spect to  the  efficacy  of  our  Lady's  interces- 
sion. The  confusion  in  the  minds  of  Angli- 
cans, when  they  think  these  statements  made 
by  Catholics  to  be  inconsistent,  arises  from 
the  circumstance  that  they  themselves  can- 
not enter  at  all  into  the  nature  of  that  wor- 
ship which  we  pay  to  Almighty  God  Him- 
self; and  therefore  imagine,  that  when  we  as- 
sert that  the  worship  we  pay  to  Mary  is  less 
than  they  say  it  is,  viz.  that  it  is  not  divine 
worship,  we  are  really  adopting  an  explanation 
which  brings  down  our  regard  for  the  Queen 
of  angels  and  men  to  that  level  which  may  ap- 
prove itself  to  the  judgment  of  High-Church 
Anglicans.  Never  was  there  a  greater  mis- 
take. The  worship  of  the  Church  for  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  as  it  prevails  amongst  almost 
all  pious  Catholics,  is  based  upon  the  belief 
that  through  the  Incarnation  of  the  Eternal 
Son  she  is  raised  to  a  condition  far  above  all 
other  created  beings;  but  it  no  more  even 
approaches  to  the  nature  of  divine  worship, 
than  all  the  stars  in  the  firmament  approach 
in  number  to  actual  infinity.  God  is  God, 
and  creatures  are  creatures;  and  though  the 
elevation  of  Mary  transcends  all  the  concep- 
tions of  the  most  estimable  of  Anglican  di- 
vines, it  is  separated  by  a  boundless  space 
from  the  incommunicable  glory  and  power  of 
the  almighty  Lord  of  all  things. 

After  this,  the  Christian  Remembrancer 
tells  us  that  the  French  Church  does  not  do 
her  duty  to  the  great  mass  of  the  French 
people,  but  is  heedless  of  the  infidelity  and 


wickedness  around  her,  caring  only  for  her 
own  children.  He  would  have  his  readers 
also  believe  that  the  French  clergy  consi- 
dered the  state  of  the  Church  in  France  be- 
fore the  first  revolution  as  immaculate,  and 
repudiated  the  idea,  that  by  worldliness  and 
carelessness  she  had  in  any  way  contributed 
to  bring  about  that  frightful  convulsion. 
We  need  hardly  say  that  both  of  these  impu- 
tations are  simply  false,  and  are  contradicted 
by  the  whole  tenour  of  the  book  on  which 
they  are  professedly  based.  But  what  is  it 
that  the  reviewer  thinks  the  Catholic  Church 
ought  to  do  in  order  to  conciliate  Protestants 
and  infidels,  and  which  (we  conclude)  he 
supposes  would  really  conciliate  them  ?  He 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  miracle  of  St. 
Januarius  at  Naples,  and  the  history  of  the 
Santa  Casa  at  Loretto,  are  the  great  causes 
of  modern  scepticism,  and  Protestant  hatred 
of  Catholicism  !  We  assure  our  readers  that 
we  are  serious,  and  are  only  repeating  the 
identical  instances  in  which  this  writer  savs 
we  ought  to  reform  ourselves.  Literally  this 
is  all  he  has  to  say.  These  miracles,  he  will 
have  it,  are  the  great  scandal  to  "  educated" 
minds.  But  what  if  "  educated"  minds  in  the 
Church,  including  Pius  IX.  and  almost  all  the 
most  influential  clergy  and  laity  throughout 
Christendom,  believe  these  things  to  be  true  ? 
Would  the  Christian  Remembrancer  have  us 
abolish  these  wonders,  if  we  ourselves  con- 
sider them  not  to  be  fictitious  ?  Is  he  him- 
self prepared  to  act  on  the  same  principle,  and 
to  shut  up  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Bible 
from  the  criticism  of  "  educated  minds,"  be- 
cause so  many  of  these  educated  minds  in 
England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  no 
more  believe  the  Scripture  miracles  than  the 
Christian  Remembrancer  believes  the  miracle 
of  St.  Januarius's  blood  ?  Or  does  he  really 
suppose  that  the  Church  Itnowingly  counte- 
nances what  she  believes  to  be  false,  and  re- 
gards the  liquefaction  of  the  blood  of  St. 
Januarius  and  other  similar  scandalous  mira- 
cles to  be  fables  ? 

The  truth  is,  these  imputations  and  deduc- 
tions are  mere  pleas  for  what  the  writer 
knows  to  be  unjustifiable  by  any  fair  course 
of  argument.  They  are  not  the  things  which 
are  of  practical  weight  in  his  own  mind. 
They  are  devices  for  throwing  dust  in  the 
eyes  of  the  readers  of  Mr.  Allies's  book,  and 
for  cheating  people  into  a  belief  that  the 
whole  question  between  England  and  Home 
is  one  of  mere  criticism,  and  not  a  question 
involving  the  eternal  safety  of  the  immortal 
soul. 
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Melanges  (T Archeologie  d^Histoire  et  de  Littera- 

ture.  Par  C.  Cahier  et  A.  Martin.   Parts  1  to  4. 

Paris,  PoussieJgue-Rusand.  London,  Dolman, 

and  Barthes  et  Lowell. 
The  authors  of  the  Monographic  de  la  Cathe- 
drale  de  Bourges  are  here  continuing  their 
archreological  and  historical  labours,  with  no  di- 
minution of  zeal  or  learning.  The  Rev.  Fathers 
Cahier  and  Martin  are  two  members  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  who  have  long  held  one  of  the 
highest  places  in  the  ranks  of  continental  ar- 
chaeologists;  and  their  work  on  the  architecture 
and  painted  windows  of  Bourges  is  well  known 
as  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  satisfactory  of 
modern  illustrated  books.  M.  Martin  has  been 
lately  in  London,  where  he  preached  the  Lent 
Sermons  at  the  French  Chapel,  and  has  since 
visited  many  of  the  most  celebrated  of  our 
English  Cathedrals;  and  we  may  hope  that  the 
publication  before  us  may  at  some  time  or  other 
benefit  by  his  tour.  No  living  archaeologist  is 
more  competent  to  appreciate  the  charms  of 
ancient  English  art,  or  more  devoted  to  the  il- 
lustration of  the  great  works  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

The  first  half  volume  of  Melanges  contains 
twenty-four  plates,  chiefly  from  the  treasures  of 
metal-work  still  to  be  found  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Rheims,  Namur,  &c.  The  celebrated  shrine  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle  is  given  in  all  its  details,  and  is 
alone  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  works  of  the 
thirteenth  century  are  among  the  most  unri- 
valled productions  of  refined  skill  and  genius  of 
any  age  or  nation.  Those  who  know  mediaeval 
metal-work  only  from  what  is  to  be  seen  in  this 
country,  will  be  astonished  at  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  this  superb  relic.  The  letterpress 
essays  and  descriptions  which  accompany  the 
plates  are  of  high  archaeological  value  and  in- 
terest. 

M.  Martin,  we  may  add,  though  an  ardent 
and  most  learned  archaeologist,  is  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  revival  of  rood-screens,  which  he 
considers  to  have  been  unknown  in  the  Church 
till  the  twelfth  century,  and  by  their  destroy- 
ing the  interest  of  the  laity  in  the  great  functions 
of  the  Church,  and  by  separating  them  need- 
lessly from  the  clergy,  to  have  materially  as- 
sisted in  bringing  about  the  calamities  of  the 
Reformation. 

The  Our  Father,  being  Illustrations  of  the  se- 
veral Petitions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  Dr.  J.  E.  Veith,  by 
the  Rev.  E.  Cox,  D.D.  Burns. 
Tins  is  the  second  work  of  Dr.  Veith  which  Dr. 
Cox  has  made  known  to  the  English  reader. 
The  Our  Father  is  a  series  of  meditations  or 
lectures,  marked  by  all  the  celebrated  author's 
striking  originality  and  profoundness  of  idea. 
Veith's  modes  of  Ithought  and  illustration  are 
quite  unlike  the  ordinary  type  either  of  French 
or  Italian  theological  writers.  Pie  has  that  ar- 
dent fondness  for'the  varieties  of  natural  beauty 
which  is  so  rarely  found  except  in  some  branch 
of  the  great  German  race,  and  which  imparts 
to  his  writings  a  peculiar  charm  for  the  English 
taste  ;  while  he  is  ever  alive  to  those  popular  no- 
tions in  philosophy  and  infidelity  which  abound 
m  all  parts  of  Germany,  and  are  daily  becom- 
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ing  more  rife  among  ourselves.  On  the  whole, 
there  are  few  books  recently  translated  which 
possess  such  a  union  of  depth  of  thought,  beauty 
of  sentiment,  and  unction  of  feeling,  as  this  ex- 
cellent little  volume. 

Adventui'es  of  the  First  Settlers  on  the  Oregon 
or  Columbia  River.  By  Alexander  Ross,  one 
of  the  Adventurers.  London,  Smith  and 
Elder. 
Washington  Irving's  charming  little  narra- 
tive, Astoria,  has  long  ago  told  the  world  the 
history  of  that  attempt  at  founding  a  fur-trading 
settlement  which  was  set  on  foot  by  John  Jacob 
Astor  some  forty  yeais  ago.  That  the  expedi- 
tion utterly  failed,  Irving's  history  did  not  con- 
ceal. But  it  took  altogether  tlie  most  favourable 
possible  view  of  the  character  and  conduct  of 
Astor,  and  of  the  most  responsible  agents  whom 
he  employed  in  his  bold  undertaking.  Mr.  Ross 
now  gives  us  a  picture  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question ;  and  though  so  long  a  period  has 
elapsed  since  Aster's  scheme  was  planned  and 
came  to  nought,  the  interest  of  the  story  has  not 
ceased.  Mr.  Ross  was  one  of  the  subordinates 
engaged  to  establish  the  settlement;  and  pos- 
sessiiig  more  practical  experience  in  the  Pacific 
fur-trade  than  many  others  who  were  employed, 
from  the  first  detected  errors  and  mismanage- 
ment which  must  have  brought  a  much  easier 
undertaking  to  a  disastrous  termination. 

He  has  now  published  a  kind  of  journal  of  the 
history  of  the  expedition,  accompanied  by  a  good 
deal  of  curious  information  on  the  habits  and 
ideas  of  the  aborigines  who  live  on  the  banks 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Columbia  River. 
He  tells  his  tale  in  an  unaffected  strain,  relating 
all  the  disasters  of  the  voyage  out,  and  of  the 
attempt  at  settlement  itself,  with  all  the  keen- 
ness of  one  who  had  suffered  in  person.  The 
book  is  both  interesting  and  valuable. 

La  Papaute,  et  les  Emeutes  Romaities.  Par 
M.  A.  de  Montor.  Paris,  Le  Clerc;  London, 
Burns. 
M.  MoNTOR  is  a  French  historian  and  critic, 
who  has  written  much  upon  the  history  of  the 
Popes,  and  upon  Italy  in  general.  He  is  a 
zealous  Catholic,  and  has  here  sketched  an  out- 
line of  the  various  occasions  on  which  the  Roman 
Pontiffs  have  shared  the  same  fate  as  that  which 
the  Republicans  of  our  own  day  have  forced 
upon  Pius  the  Ninth.  The  work  has  thus  a  pe- 
culiar present  interest,  and  will  repay  perusal. 

The  Knight  of  the  Faith.  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 
Richardson. 
This  little  occasional  publication  seems  to  be 
intended  to  meet  the  popular  Protestant  mis- 
conceptions of  Catholic  doctrines  and  history,  in 
a  short,  pointed,  and  practical  way.  The  papers 
are  cleverly  executed,  and  the  Knight  strikes 
hard  and  home,  and  with  no  lack  of  goodwill. 

Report  of  the  Catholic  Poor-School  Committee. 

Printed  for  the  Committee. 
We  rejoice  to  see  a  business-like  Report  like 
this,     it  gives  a  hopeful  account  of  the  progress 
of  the  Poor-School  Committee,  and  a  tolerably 
fair  list  of  subscriptions  and  donations*    It  also 
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conveys  a  great  deal  of  information  necessary  to 
all  parties  engnjred  in  establishing  or  supporting 
schools  for  the  Catholic  poor. 

Histoire  Eccledastique,  en  Quatre  Tableaux.  Par 

Catherine  Heron.  Bruges.  London,  Burns. 
These  four  large  sheets  are  compiled  by  an 
English  Catholic  lady  resident  at  Bruges,  and 
present  at  one  view  all  the  great  events  of  the 
liistory  of  the  Church.  They  are  clearly  and 
legibly  arranged  and  coloured,  and  we  need 
hardly  say  will  be  found  extremely  useful  for 
schools  and  colleges,  as  well  as  for  the  private 
student  of  ecclesiastical  history.  Their  correct- 
ness is  vouched  for  by  the  Bishop  of  Bruges. 

Essays  on  Subjects  connected  with  the  Reforma- 
tion in  England.  By  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Mait- 
land.  London,  Rivingtons. 
The  readers  of  Mr.  Maitland's  Dark  Ages  will 
know  what  to  expect  from  this  learned  and 
amusing  volume.  More  than  this  we  have  not 
space  to  say  at  present,  but  shall  return  to  it 
next  month. 

Johnston's  Physical  Atlas  of  Natural  Pheno- 
mena. Reduced  from  the  imperial  folio  edi- 
tion. Part  I.  Blackwood  and  Sons. 
This  is  the  first  part  of  a  republication,  on  a 
smaller  and  cheaper  scale,  of  Mr.  Johnston's 
admirable  Atlas  of  the  geology,  hydrography, 
meteorology,  and  natural  history  of  the  earth. 
The  letterpress  is  the  same  as  in  the  original 
edition.  The  work  has  received  very  high  en- 
comiums from  Humboldt,  Mrs.  Somerville,  Sir 
D.  Brewster,  and  other  distinguished  authorities 
in  physical  science :  and  is  altogether  a  necessary 
portion  of  the  library  of  the  scientific  student. 

(Edipus,  King  of  Thebes.  Translated  from  the 
"  CEdipus  Tyrannus"  of  Sophocles,  by  Sir 
Francis  H.  Doyle.  London  and  Oxford,  J.  H. 
Parker, 
We  cannot  but  cordially  sympathise  with  Sir 
Francis  Doyle's  desire  to  make  the  beauties  of 
the  Attic  Bee  better  known  to  the  non-classi- 
cal reader,  though  we  have  probably  a  livelier 
sense  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  task  than 
he  has  himself.  In  fact,  no  poetry  but  that  of 
the  Bible  is  really  translatable  without  so  griev- 
ous a  diminution  of  the  charms  of  the  original, 
as  to  render  it  a  question  whether  it  is  desirable 
even  to  attempt  it.  The  judgment  of  the  world 
is,  however,  in  favour  of  making  the  attempt, 
and  Sir  Francis  needs  no  apology  for  his  per- 
sonally joining  the  band  of  translators.  He  is 
a  scholar  with  the  true  refined  classical  spirit, 
though  lacking  perhaps  in  that  fervour  and  vi- 
gour of  style  whicii  are  needed  in  order  to  at- 
tract the  ordinary  English  reader's  attention. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  find  that  his  first  essay 
meets  with  such  success  as  to  induce  him  to 
complete  the  whole  series  of  Sophocles'  plays. 

The  Weekly  and  Monthly  Orthodox.  London, 
Andrews. 
This  revival,  in  a  new  form,  of  a  Catholic  jour- 
nal of  old  standing,  whose  cessation  was  regret- 
ted by  many,  bids  fair  to  satisfy  its  readers  more 
and  more.  It  is  a  vast  improvement  upon  its 
predecessor  in  tone,  intelligence,  and  appear- 
ance, and  contains  original  jiapers,  interesting 
correspondence,  and  some  good  woodcuts  of  Ca- 
tholic churches,  their  furniture,  &c. 


A  Treatise  on  the  Church:  translated  from  the 
German  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Klee.  By  the 
Rev.  E.  Cox,  D.D.  Jones. 
Dr.  Cox's  translation  of  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant sections  of  Klee's  masterly  Catholic  Dog- 
matics has  been  published  for  a  year  or  two  al- 
ready ;  but  we  notice  it,  both  because  it  is  a  very- 
favourable  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
peculiar  awkwardness  of  German  phraseology 
may  be  overcome  by  a  skilful  translation,  and 
because  the  work  itself  contains  so  lucid  and 
complete  a  synopsis  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
Church's  own  definition  of  herself,  that  it  ought 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  person  who  wishes  to 
know  what  the  Catholic  Church  is,  and  the  way 
in  which  she  is  spoken  of  and  described  by  the 
earlier  Christian  fathers.  Dr.  Klee  enjoyed 
also  what  we  must  ever  think  a  very  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  Catholic  theologian,  namely,  a 
familiarity  with  the  philosophical  thought  of  mo- 
dern Germany.  His  natural  powers  were  keen, 
clear,  and  comprehensive ;  he  possessed  the  gift 
of  statement  in  a  remarkable  degree,  together 
with  that  facility  of  expressing  himself  in  a  few 
concise  words,  which  is  unhappily  not  too  com- 
mon among  his  countrymen.  Adding  to  this  a 
deep  store  of  patristic  learning,  and  a  long  ex- 
perience in  theological  teaching,  he  produced  a 
treatise  which,  for  its  size,  is  perhaps  at  once  as 
orthodox,  as  philosophic,  as  complete,  and,  what 
is  more,  as  readable,  as  any  other  work  of  the  kind 
of  recent  times. 

Opere  di  S.  Alphonso  M.  de'  Liguori.     Tornio, 

Marietti.  London,  Burns. 
This  is  a  handsome  and  complete  edition  of  all 
St.  Alphonsus's  works,  both  practical  and  dog- 
matical, Italian  and  Latin ;  making  in  all  eight 
large  volumes.  The  price  is  moderate;  suffi- 
ciently so,  indeed,  to  place  the  work  within  the 
reach  of  limited  incomes.  Considering  the  cha- 
racter of  St.  Alphonsus'  writings,  and  the  influ- 
ence they  exercise  in  the  Church  upon  minds  of 
all  characters,  there  are  few  books  more  necessary 
to  the  theologian  and  the  spiritual  director. 

Opere  del  Padre  Paolo  Segneriy  della  Compag- 

niadi  Gesu.  12  vols.  Turin.  London,  Burns. 
Another  most  acceptable  importation  from  the 
press  of  Turin.  The  works  of  Segneri  are  among 
the  ablest  which  the  Italian  Jesuits  have  pro- 
duced; and  their  popularity  abroad  has  been 
equal  to  their  merits.  They  cannot  be  too  well 
known  in  this  country. 

Breviarium  Romanum.  4  vols,  quarto. 

Breviarium  Romanum.  2  vols,  quarto. 

Breviarium  Romanum.    1  vol.  8vo. 

Missale  Romanum.  Small  folio. 

Malines,  Hanicq  ;  London,  Burns. 
These  are  the  last  editions  issued  from  the  press 
of  M.  Hanicq  at  Malines,  and  are  among  the  best 
he  has  brought  out.  They  have  the  great  advan- 
tage of  diminishing,  to  the  utmost  practicable 
extent,  all  necessity  for  turning  backwards  and 
forwards  to  different  parts  of  the  book  ;  and  they 
are  legibly  printed  m  red  and  black  on  good 
paper.  The  8vo  Breviary  in  one  large  volume  is 
one  of  the  most  readable  editions  we  have  seen. 

Ince*s  Outlines  of  General  Knowledge^  of  French 

History,  and  of  English  History.     London, 

Gilbert. 

New  and  improved  editions  of  Mr.  Ince's  very 

useful  text-books.    The  first  named,  especially, 


Tfte  State  of  Rome — Progress  of  Plunder  and  Tyranny. 
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contains  a  vast  amount  of  condensed  informa- 
tion. In  the  History  of  England  the  Catholic 
teacher  must  beware  of  the  writer's  theological 
prepossessions  and  errors, 

Histoire  de  St.  Elisabeth  de  Hongrie.  Par  le 
Comte  de  Montalembert.  2  vols.  Bruxelles, 
Wahlen ;  London,  Burns. 

A    GOOD    Belgian    reprint    of    Montalembert's 

charming  life  of  St.  Elisabeth,  at  the  usual  cheap 

Belgian  price. 

Rodriguez  on  Christian  Perfection.  A  new  edi- 
tion, for  Persons  living  in  the  World.  In  2 
vols.  Burns. 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  generallj'  us&ful  book 
which  the  publisher  of  the  edition  before  us  has 
yet  issued.  Any  remarks  of  ours  lo  shew  the 
rare  value  of  the  original  work  would  be  some- 
thing like  an  impertinence.  Since  it  was  first 
published  in  Spanish,  in  1614,  it  has  been  trans- 
latetl  into  almost  all  the  languages  of  Europe; 
France  alone  having  produced  not  less  than  six 
translations.  Yet  it  has  often  been  felt  to  be 
subject  to  one  drawback  for  the  general  reader. 
Having  been  originally  intended  for  the  use  of 
religious,  it  has  a  good  deal  which  is  inapplicable 
to  persons  living  in  the  world.  Hence  the  book 
has  been  needlessly  bulky  for  the  common  reader, 
not  to  mention  the  difficulty  which  ordinary 
minds  would  naturally  feel  in  separating  those 
parts  which  apply  to  all  Christians  in  common, 
from  those  which  exclusively  refer  to  sacerdotal  or 
conventual  life.  An  edition,  omitting  these  latter 
portions,  was  accordingly  not  long  ago  published 
in  Paris,  with  the  approbation  of  the  late  Arch- 
bishop ;  and  similar  editions  had  previously  ap- 
])eared  in  France  and  Spain.  The  present  Eng- 
lish edition  is  on  the  whole  based  on  the  French 
edition  to  which  we  refer ;  but  it  retains  rather 
more  of  the  original  work.  It  can  hardly  fail 
of  being  universally  acceptable  to  English  Ca- 
tholics, as  one  of  the  most  admirable  books  for 
general  and  habitual  perusal  which  the  Church 
possesses. 

Petermann^s  Atlas  of  Physical  Geography.  With 
descriptive  Letterpress,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Milner. 
Part  I.  London,  Orr  and  Co. 
Mr.  Petermann's  Atlas  differs  from  Mr.  John- 
ston's in  containing  a  good  many  well-executed 
woodcuts  in  the  letterpress,  illustrative  of  the 
more  remarkable  geological  phenomena  of  the 
globe.  It  is  an  excellent  work,  as  far  as  it  has 
hitherto  gone,  and  most  useful  both  for  the  upper 


classes  of  schools  and  colleges,  as  well  as  for  ge- 
neral reference  to  the  lover  of  physical  science. 

A  Popular  Natural  History  of  Quadrupeds  and 

Birds.  By  William  Dowling.  Burns. 
It  is  a  treat  to  open  a  professedly  popular  na- 
tural history,  without  seeing  at  every  other  pa- 
ragraph a  flood  of  all  the  hardest  scientific  words 
that  ever  drove  boy  or  girl  to  despair.  We  never 
could  conceive  on  what  principle  the  compilers 
of  these  books  overlay  their  writing  with  all  the 
technical  terms  that  are  to  be  found  in  Cuvier, 
and  the  whole  multitude  of  modern  natural  his- 
torians. Mr.  Dowling,  therefore,  at  once  pre- 
possesses us  in  his  favour,  by  promising  to  tell  us 
about  plain  cats  and  dogs,  eagles  and  hawks,  goat- 
suckers and  singing  birds.  Nor  do  his  pages 
disappoint  our  expectations.  They  are  full  of 
the  only  kind  of  information  which  it  is  possible 
for  the  unscientific  reader  thoroughly  to  under- 
stand, or  ever  to  remember ;  and  while  they  will 
charm  an  intelligent  boy  or  girl,  are  not  without 
attractions  for  grown-up  people. 

The  Christian  consoled  and  instructed.    From  the 

Italian  of  Quadrupani.  Burns. 
Few  writers  have  equalled  Father  Quadrupani 
in  expounding  the  gentleness  and  tenderness  of 
the  gospel  of  peace  to  all  conscientious  souls. 
His  writings  breathe  the  odour  of  the  words  of 
Him  who  carries  the  lambs  in  his  bosom,  and 
never  quenches  the  smoking  flax.  The  success 
of  these  instructions  in  Italy  was  immense,  and 
the  present  translation  is  from  the  thirty-sixth 
edition.  It  contains  also  the  additions  which 
have  been  made  in  Belgian  translations  from  St. 
Francis  of  Sales  and  others. 

The  Catholic  School.  No.  5,  April  1849.  Pub- 
lished for  the  Catholic  Poor-School  Committee. 
A  very  interesting  number  to  all  who  desire 
to  see  music  cultivated  in  our  schools  and  con- 
gregations, as  it  contains  letters  recommending 
its  study  from  some  of  the  Bishops.  Dr.  Ulla- 
thorne's  letter  is  especially  interesting.  The 
number  also  contains  a  statement  of  what  Go- 
vernment inspection  really  means,  lists  of  masters 
and  mistresses  now  wanting  situations,  and  other 
important  matters. 

Mr.  Newman  has  republished  his  4th  volume 
of  Sermons  (which  was  just  out  of  print)  written 
when  he  was  a  member  of  the  Anglican  com- 
munion, and  so  far  altered  as  to  correct  any  thing 
that  they  contained  contrary  to  Catholic  faith 
and  morals.  The  Sermons  themselves  are  among 
the  very  best  he  ever  published. 


CoriTSpottlrence* 


THE  STATE  OF  ROME— PROGRESS  OF 
PLUNDER  AND  TYRANNY. 

[From  our  own  Correspondent.] 

Rome,  April  11, 1849. 
The  work  of  robbery  and  oppression  still 
continues;  and  though  not  without  much 
secret  grumbling  and  dissatisfaction,  yet  cer- 
tainly without  any  open  let  or  hindrance. 
There  is  scarcely  a  monastery  in  the  city 
which  has  not  been  seized,  either  wholly  or 
in  part,  for  military  or  civil  purposes.     The 


Cardinal-Vicar's  offices,  the  places  where  the 
archives  and  the  relics  were  kept,  are  con- 
verted into  a  dwelling  for  the  Minister  of 
Finance ;  the  religious  houses  of  S.  Andrea 
delle  Fratte,  Gesu  e  Maria,  S.  Vincenzo  at 
the  fountain  Trevi,  S.  Marcello,  &c.  &c.,  are 
occupied  by  soldiers,  or  rather,  I  should  say, 
by  men  wearing  a  military  dress,  and  carrying 
a  gun  ;  the  offices  of  the  Inquisition  are  to  be 
converted  into  small  rooms  and  houses  for  the 
poor ;  and  so  on,  from  one  end  of  Rome  to 
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the  other.  If  all  these  changes  had  the  same 
practical  result  as  the  last  is  intended  to  have, 
viz.  providing  cheap  and  good  lodgings  for  the 
poor,  there  would  he  less  to  complain  of;  it 
would  be  possible  to  believe  that  these  men  really 
have  some  good  purposes  in  view,  however  mis- 
taken they  maybe  in  their  choice  of  means.  But 
this  is  very  far  from  being  the  case ;  on  the 
contrary,  most  of  these  measures  are  charac- 
terised by  the  most  manifest  uselessness.  For 
instance,  the  barracks  are  well-nigh  emptied, 
in  order  to  find  a  sufficient  number  of  sub- 
jects even  to  make  a  show  of  occupying  all 
these  new  military  posts ;  moreover,  the  mode 
of  putting  them  into  execution  has  been,  in 
many  instances,  more  wantonly  malicious  than 
you  can  conceive ;  such  as  taking  possession 
of  the  refectory  of  a  convent  just  at  the  mo- 
ment the  poor /?'a^2  were  assembled  for  their 
dinner;  turning  out  a  body  of  nuns,  or  threat- 
ening to  do  so,  late  at  night;  and  so  forth. 
This  last  act  of  barbarity  was  inflicted  on  the 
nuns  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in  Trastevere ; 
they  were  removed  to  a  convent  near  S.  John 
Lateran  in  the  night  of  the  24th  of  March ; 
but  this  time  the  agents  of  the  Government 
had  overstepped  their  limits ;  for  the  nuns  of 
that  establishment  being  French  ladies,  the 
French  Charge  d' Affaires  immediately  inter- 
fered in  their  behalf,  and  they  were  reinstated 
in  their  ow^n  house  on  the  28th,  the  Roman 
Government  apologising  for  the  mistake  which 
had  been  made,  they  said,  by  some  of  the  sub- 
ordinate instruments  of  their  will.  The  Pope's 
plate,  both  of  his  table  and  chapel,  has  been 
melted  down,  and  yielded  (it  is  said)  the  sum 
of  1600  crowns;  and  plate  has  been  taken 
from  some  of  the  churches  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Bells  are  being  seized  and  broken  up  for 
cannon  on  all  sides.  The  Oratorian  Fathers 
have  been  released  from  confinement,  and  se- 
veral Bishops  and  other  persons,  both  lay  and 
clerical,  imprisoned  in  their  stead.  The  Bishop 
of  Gubbio,  whose  pastoral  letter  to  his  diocese 
on  occasion  of  the  amnesty  was  so  popular 
that  it  was  printed  both  in  papers  and  on 
handkerchiefs,  side  by  side  with  the  Pope's 
own  decree  on  that  subject,  is  now  in  custody 
for  having  issued  a  pastoral  of  a  different  kind 
—  a  very  beautiful  letter  addressed  to  the 
clergy  of  his  flock,  consoling  and  exhorting 
them  under  their  present  severe  trials.  It  is 
purely  a  spiritual  address,  with  but  a  single 
paragraph  in  any  way  political,  wherein  he 
tells  his  clergy  that  they  cannot  lend  any  ac- 
tive help,  either  by  oaths,  declarations,  or  by 
any  other  means,  to  the  projected  spoliation 
of  the  goods  of  the  Churcli.  The  Bishop  of 
Fermo,  tiie  Cardinal-Bishop  of  Ancona,  and 
the  suflfragan  Bishop  of  Civita  Vecchia  are 
imprisoned  for  similar  or  unknown  offences; 
and  altogether  the  war  against  religion  and  the 
Church  is  being  waged  more  and  more  openly. 
The  Assembly  decreed  a  solemn  triduo  for 


a  blessing  upon  the  Piedmontese  war,  or,  as 
they  called  it,  the  sacred  war  of  independence; 
but  they  omitted  to  fix  any  particular  day  for 
the  commencement  of  the  function,  and  the 
clergy  have  taken  no  notice  of  it  whatever. 
The  foreigners,  and  especially  the  English, 
have  been  loud  in  their  complaints  at  the  ab- 
sence of  all  the  usual  ceremonies  of  the  Holy 
Week ;  and  the  Romans  themselves  have  been 
made  conscious  of  the  Pope's  absence  in  this, 
perhaps,  almost  more  than  in  any  other  way. 
The  Government  were  well  aware  of  this,  and 
have  done  what  they  could  to  alleviate  the 
feeling.  They  insisted  on  the  erection  of  the 
cross  of  fire  in  the  middle  of  St.  Peter's  on 
Good  Friday  evening,  which  had  been  dis- 
continued ever  since  1825,  and  had  better  not 
have  been  renewed,  if  one  may  judge  from 
the  conduct  of  the  crowds  who  were  assem- 
bled on  this  occasion.  They  got  up  also  an 
illumination  of  the  Basilica  on  Easter  Day, 
"  in  a  new  style."  Such  was  the  promise  ;  and 
the  new  style  proved  to  be  an  illumination 
with  Bengal  lights  in  the  republican  tricolor  ! 
Monsignor  Lucini,  one  of  the  canons,  was 
ordered  to  be  arrested,  for  attempting  to  op- 
pose the  illumination  of  the  cross;  but  he  has 
escaped  into  some  hiding-place.  One  of  the 
chaplains,  however,  has  been  imprisoned,  for 
refusing  to  speak  to  the  Government  mes- 
senger whilst  he  kept  on  his  hat  in  the  church, 
Monsignor  Gallo  too.  Canon  of  S.  John  La- 
teran, is  arrested  on  a  suspicion  of  carrying 
on  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  Gaeta! 
And  what  is  worst  of  all,  in  order  to  attract  a 
crowd  to  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter's  on  Easter 
Day,  they  got  some  suspended  or  excommu- 
nicated priest  to  give  benediction  with  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  from  the  Loggia,  where 
the  Pope  generally  gives  his  solemn  blessing 
at  that  time.  The  same  man,  assisted  by 
others  of  the  same  class,  had  first  celebrated 
a  High  Mass  at  the  altar  under  St.  Peter's 
Chair;  and  because  the  canons  of  the  Ba- 
silica refused  to  be  present  at  this  profanation 
of  the  sacred  rite,  the  Government  has  ordered 
each  canon  to  pay  a  fine  of  25/.  "  for  so  grave 
an  offence  against  the  dignity  of  religion  (I) 
and  the  majesty  of  the  Republic."  It  is  ru- 
moured that  the  priest  (who  was  a  Pied- 
montese) received  500  scudi  for  his  day's 
work.  Padre  Ventura  attended  as  represen- 
tative of  Sicily  ;  the  triumvirate  and  all  th( 
Deputies  assisted,  although  Mazzini  (who  i 
confessedly  the  principal  man)  has  publishi 
his  opinion,  that  Italy  will  never  be  free 
long  as  she  is  Catholic;  and  there  is  a  J< 
also  among  the  Deputies,  who,  it  is  said, 
ceived  the  kiss  of  peace  with  the  rest  in 
middle  of  the  Mass.  And  all  this  profanatid 
in  St.  Peter's  in  Rome  on  Easter  Day  ! 

I  toldyou  in   my  last  that  they  had  ta] 
possession  of  the  Palace  of  the  lnquisiti< 
and  released  the  two  or  three  prisoners  wl 
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were  there.  One  day  last  week  they  threw  it 
open  to  public  inspection,  and  the  Government 
published  an  invitation,  calling  every  body  to 
come  and  see  the  "  horrid  corpses,"  &c.  &c., 
which  had  been  found  there.  A  grosser  im- 
position can  hardly  be  conceived :  the  corpses 
proved  to  be  a  mass  of  human  bones,  which  it 
would  be  strange  if  there  had  not  been,  seeing 
that  the  chapel  of  the  establishment  was  once 
a  church  belonging  to  a  confraternity,  the 
members  of  which  were  always  buried  there  ; 
and  these  bones  the  Government  had  caused 
to  be  dug  up  during  the  last  month,  whilst  the 
doors  have  been  closed  against  all  but  their 
own  agents ;  every  bit  of  old  iron  also,  though 
it  were  a  mere  shapeless  mass,  was  carefully 
brought  together  from  every  corner  of  that 
large  rambling  palace,  and  exhibited  to  the 
gaping  public  as  instruments  of  torture.  And 
this  exhibition  was  made,  as  the  Government 
proclamation  expressly  stated,  for  the  sake 
of  exciting  in  the  people  a  more  lively  hatred 
of  the  reign  of  the  casta  sacerdotale,  which 
w^as  now  fallen. 

As  to  the  politics  of  Rome,  properly  so 
called,  there  really  is  little  or  nothing  to  say. 
There  has  been,  as  usual,  a  quantity  of  talking 
and  writing,  but  very  little  acting.  When  the 
Piedmontese  war  was  proclaimed,  there  was 
to  have  been  a  most  energetic  co-operation  to 
forward  the  sacred  cause;  but  Radetzky's 
movements  proved  much  too  rapid  for  our 
Roman  senators,  and  we  do  not  know  that 
any  thing  has  been  done,  beyond  making  a 
lot  of  carriages  for  cannon  (several  of  which 
were  burnt  one  night — some  say  by  accident, 
others  by  the  Neri,  others  by  the  Govern- 
ment themselves,  as  an  excuse  for  delay), 
stealing  a  number  of  guns  from  unwilling  and 
unpatriotic  citizen -sportsmen,  breaking  and 
melting  bells  for  cannon  which  they  have  not 
yet  succeeded  in  boring,  dressing  up  a  set  of 
beardless  youngsters  in  indescribable  uniforms, 
and  setting  them  on  horseback  to  ride  about 
on  messages  through  the  city,  and  other  equally 
important  measures.  The  patria  also  was 
declared  in  danger,  and  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee was  supplanted  by  a  triumvirate  en- 
dowed with  unlimited  powers.  This  trium- 
virate consists  of  Mazzini,  Armellini,  and  Saffi; 
and  a  few  changes  have  been  made  in  the  Mi- 
nistry ;  but  they  have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
discovering  a  remedy  for  any  of  the  evils  un- 
der which  Rome  is  suffering,  or  done  any 
thing  to  allay  the  general  and  growing  dis- 
content. Gold  or  silver  can  only  be  bought 
at  twenty  per  cent ;  and  even  small  notes  of 
two  or  five  scudi  are  purchased  at  a  premium 
of  seven  per  cent.  Under  these  circumstances, 
you  may  imagine  how  the  misery  of  the  people 
increases  daily  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  that 
if  foreign  troops  were  at  the  gates,  they  would 
find  a  most  numerous  body  of  co-operators 
within  the  walls.    It  is  notorious  also  that  a 


large  proportion  of  the  Civics,  and  almost 
every  individual  among  the  carabineers  (the 
finest  body  of  men  in  the  States),  would  gladly 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  upset  the  present  state 
of  things;  but  without  some  such  moving 
impetus,  I  do  not  think  there  is  energy  or 
courage  enough  in  the  Romans  themselves  to 
originate  any  thing.  Still,  the  Government 
have  shewn  some  symptoms  of  fear  within  the 
last  few  days,  made  a  great  number  of  arrests, 
brought  out  the  cannon,  &c. ;  and  there  are 
many  Romans  who  expect  a  speedy  demolition 
of  the  Republic  by  the  Romans  themselves. 
Credat  Judceus  Apella, 


KELLY'S  PLAIN-CHANT  MANUAL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Rambler. 

Sir, — May  I  request  you  to  insert  the  following 
remarks  on  a  review  of  my  compilation  which 
appeared  in  the  Rambler  of  February  1849.  The 
reviewer  lays  down  two  principles,  which,  he 
says,  should  never  be  lost  sight  of:  "first,  cor- 
rect principles  in  the  study  of  it ;  second,  una- 
nimity in  the  use  of  a  correct  text.^'  Beautiful 
principles  these,  and  very  true  also  ;  and,  more- 
over, substantially  applicable  to  every  art  or 
science  about  which  man  can  occupy  himself. 
The  whole  review  is  founded  on  the  assumption, 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest,  no,  not  even  the 
remotest,  difficulty  in  the  application  of  either 
or  both  of  these  principles.  And  so  he  slashes 
away  at  a  tremendous  rate,  and  in  his  own  esti- 
mation must  feel  confident  he  has  annihilated 
the  whole  work.  He  does  not  even  vouchsafe  a 
word  of  praise  to  the  printer,  though  T  should 
wish  very  much  to  be  referred  to  any  other  large 
work  of  the  kind  so  cheaply  and  so  well  got  up. 
Before  entering  into  any  details,  I  must  give  a 
common-sense  view  of  the  matter.  Fact  No.  1 : 
a  great  number  of  the  offices  of  the  Church  are 
set  to  what  is  called  Gregorian  or  Plain-Chant 
music.  Fact  No.  2 :  though  most  of  the  offices 
are  the  same  for  all  countries,  the  music  for  these 
same  offices,  though  agreeing  in  some  points, 
disagree  in  many  others.  Fact  No.  3  :  to  pur- 
chase all  the  works  containing  this  music  at  the 
time  I  commenced  my  work,  would  cost  be- 
tween ten  and  fifteen  pounds.  Fact  No.  4 :  I 
speak  from  experience,  these  offices  with  the 
music  were  inaccessible  not  only  to  the  labour- 
ing classes,  but  to  very  many  priests  on  the 
mission,  and  students  in  colleges.  I  have  made 
an  effort  to  remedy  this  state  of  things.  Should 
any  body  else,  not  daunted  by  the  labour,  suc- 
ceed in  bringing  out  a  work  on  the  subject 
cheaper  and  better  than  mine,  neither  envy  nor 
jealousy  nor  self-conceit  shall  prevent  me  from 
applauding  his  effort,  nay  even  assisting  him  as 
far  as  I  may  be  able.  Be  it  known,  therefore,  that 
I  have  used  neither  scissors  nor  pruning-knife. 
(I  have  some  doubts  on  this  subject),  but  I  have 
kept  two  objects  constantly  in  view :  firstly,  to  em- 
body as  many  offices  as  possible  in  two  volumes, 
with  the  best  selection  and  greatest  variety  of 
music  I  could  find,  from  the  various  editions  I 
was  able  to  collect  together,  and  to  bring  these 
volumes  out  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  in  such 
a  manner  that  each  office  could  be  afterwards 
published  separately.  Secondly,  to  give  the  ne- 
cessary information  for  singing  these  offices,  and 
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above  all,  to  give  -a  fixed  determinate  meaning  to 
every  thing. 

As  I  have  compared  the  parts  criticised  with 
the  editions  I  liave  borrowed  from,  the  details 
shall  be  very  brief.  Sharps  and  flats :  I  had 
some  doubt  myself  about  the  latter  i)ortion  of 
the  rules  for  sharps  and  flats ;  I  should  like  to 
see  a  definition  that  would  clearly  harmonise 
with  the  usage  in  Plain-Chant  books.  Page  100, 
"Ave  Regina/'  quite  correct;  "Credo,"  Nos.  4 
and  5,  quite  correct ;  one  natural  left  out,  but 
not  observed  by  the  reviewer ;  "  Sanctus,''  p.  313, 
quite  correct ;  "  Litany,"  p.  129,  taken  from 
modern  music — though  it  may  look  very  ugly, 
the  tune  is  not  so  bad  after  all ;  "  Agnus,"  No.  6, 
quite  correct. — Diff'erent  modes  of  singing  the 
Gospels,  &c. :  does  the  reviewer  condemn  our 
works  on  theology  and  Scripture?  error  and 
truth  are  there  recorded  side  by  side  ;  even  in 
those  works  many  opinions  are  recorded  which 
nobody  now  adopts. — Psalm  tones  :  the  magni- 
ficent cadences,  I  should  say,  have  not  been  left 
out.  The  mediation  of  the  third  tone  is  not  a 
misprint.  It  has  been  put  so  deliberately.  Page 
615 ;  it  is  one  of  the  proses,  and  given  exactly 
as  I  found  it. — Mode  of  singing  the  "  Passio  :"  I 
wish  somebody  would  send  me  a  better  one. 
"  Mass  for  the  Dead  :"  this,  he  admits,  I  have 
given  correctly.  I  should  have  selected  the  other 
had  there  been  a  good  organ  accompaniment  to 
it ;  but  after  all  the  difference  is  not  so  very 
great.  Webb's  motetts  occupy  only  113  pages. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  same  indi- 
vidual who  wrote  the  first  part  of  the  review 
penned  also  the  observations  on  the  motetts.  It 
is  here  substantially  stated  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  thing  like  time  in  Plain-Chant ;  I  should 
like  to  know  how  any  thing  can  be  called  a  good 
tune  without  good  and  proper  time  being  ob- 
served in  it.  The  mode  in  which  the  reviewer 
has  got  out  of  the  note  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
dedication  is  amusing,  but  he  has  forgotten  to 
point  out  any  other  large  work  on  the  subject 
more  correct  than  mine.  Your  humble,  obedient 
servant,  William  Kelly. 

[On  the  whole,  Mr.  Kelly  seems  to  allow  the 
justice  of  our  review.  ^^  Habemus  confitentcm 
reum"  Fact  No.  1  of  his  "  common  sense  view" 
is  clear.  Fact  No.  2  requires  explanation.  Much 
of  the  Plain  Chant  does  differ  in  different 
churches  ;  and  one  reason  of  the  difference  is, 
tiiat  much  printed  Plain  Chant  is  corrupted  or 
incorrectly  composed,  and  therefore  differs  from 
that  which  is  not  so.  In  the  name  of  "  common 
sense,"  can  the  restoration  of  Plain  Chant  be 
effected  by  any  collection  of  this  music,  from 
every  source,  right  or  wrong,  indiscriminately  ? 
And  yet,  as  far  as  we  can  see  (we  say  it  under 
correction),  this  seems  to  be  the  only  object  of 
Mr.  K.  Hence  the  tone  of  his  defence.  "  Page 
100*  . . .  quite  correct,  &c. ;  page  313,  quite  cor- 

♦  In  the  Reoue  de  la  Mtuigue,  torn.  ii.  p.  309-314, 
M.  F^tis  ptre  gives  us  some  elucidations  concerning 
this  precise  "Ave  Kegina."    After  what  he  considers 


rect."  And  why  so  ?  "  /  have  used  neither 
scissors  Twr  pruning -knife, ^^  &c. ;  "/  have  com- 
pared the  parts  criticised  with  the  editions  I  have 
borrowed  from,"  &c.  And  therefore? — therefore 
the  pieces  have  been  correctly  copied  out.  The 
conclusion  is  just,  nor  did  we  ever  dispute  it; 
but  it  is  simply  an  ignoratio  elench.  Tiie  origi- 
nal question  yet  remains— are  the  pieces  in  them- 
selves correct,  according  to  the  rules  of  Plain 
Chant? 

If  Mr.  Kelly  had  the  means  of  discriminating 
between  correct  and  incorrect  in  this  matter,  at 
least  in  more  evident  and  elementary  notions,  he 
was  bound  to  do  so.  As  he  has  not  done  so, 
he  must,  in  all  fairness,  blame  himself  for  the 
conclusions  which  others  will  from  that  fact 
deduce. 

Here  is  another  example  of  this  kind  of  de- 
fence: "P.  615;  it  is  one  of  the  proses,  and 
given  exactly  as  I  found  it."  Precisely  ;  there- 
fore, since  it  was  incorrect  as  found,  it  is  incor- 
rect as  given.  But  we  cannot  notice  all  the 
logic  of  Mr.  K.'s  letter,  and  must  beg  leave  to 
offer  him  what  seems  to  us  to  be  the  common- 
sense  view  of  the  question.  1.  Plain  Chant  has 
recognised  principles,  and  should  be  taught  ac- 
cording to  those  principles.  2.  The  text  of  such 
compositions  in  Plain  Chant  as  corresponds  with 
those  principles  is  correct,  and  to  be  retained  ; 
the  text  which  contradicts  those  principles  is  in- 
correct, and  to  be  reformed  or  rejected.  Now, 
one  very  clear  principle  is,  that  the  "tritonos" 
(fa-si)  is  not  allowed  in  Plain  Chant.  Hence 
the  old  saying,  "  wi  {si)  contra /a  est  diabolus 
in  musica."  If  Mr.  K.  will  turn  to  p.  205  of 
his  Manual,  he  will  perceive  that  his  system  of 
"correct  copying"  has  introduced  this  "diabo- 
lus" in  the  equivalent  interval  of  za-mi;  and 
the  same  "  diabolus"  lies  latent  in  the  preceding 
page  at  "  homo." 

But  in  one  thing  Mr.  K.  has  fairly  caught  the 
reviewer  napping.  Webbe's  motetts  do  not  oc- 
cupy nearly  200  pages;  they  take  up  only  113. 
Add  Noveilo's  Miserere,  and  you  have  140  of 
this  travestied  music.  This  is  the  portion  of  his 
work  wherein  we  desiderate  Mr.  K's  talents  in 
"correct  copying."  If  he  would  not  give  the 
motett  to  the  public  as  he  found  them,  why  did 
he  not  leave  them  as  he  found  them  ?  We  hope, 
therefore,  that  Mr.  K.  will  "  cook  his  raw  mate- 
rial" before  he  offers  it  to  the  public  in  his  second 
volume.] 

the  correct  form,  he  gives  (from  the  editions  published 
in  the  dioceses  of  Malines  and  Liege,  and  used  generally 
in  Belgitim  and  the  north  of  France)  the  anthem  just  as 
in  Mr,  K.'s  book.  The  following  are  his  observations 
upon  it :  *'  It  is  inexplicable  how  those  who  wrote 
the  anthem  after  this  manner  did  not  perceive  that  it 
answered  to  no  mode  whatsoever  of  the  Plain  Chant. 
They  have  substituted  a  whole  tone  (do-za)  in  pla<;e  of 
the  characteristic  semitone  {do-si) ;  and  in  place  of  the 
whole  tone  {la-si),  necessary  and  natural  to  tlic  true 
mode  (fourteenth)  of  the  anthem,  they  give  us  a  semi- 
tone {la-za),  which  is  foreign  to  the  true  tonality."  In 
the  "  Vesperale  Ilomanum  of  Malines,  1848,  the  error 
is  avoided,  and  the  anthem  transposed  into  the  sixth 
tone ;  but  tlus  was  of  course  too  lute  for  Mr.  K. 
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DEATH  OF  THE  MOST  REV.  DR.  CROLLY, 
ARCHBISHOP  OF  ARMAGH  AND  PRIMATE 
OF  IRELAND. 

The  Church  in  Ireland  has  sustained  a  most 
severe  loss  in  the  death  of  the  Most  Rev.  Dr. 
Crolly,  of  cholera.  His  Grace  departed  this  life 
at  his  residence  in  Fair  Street,  Drogheda,  at  half- 
past  twelve  o'clock,  p.m.,  on  Friday,  the  6th 
ult.  He  performed  all  the  usual  episcopal  ser- 
vices on  Thursday,  in  the  parish  chapel  of  Drog- 
heda,  and  attended  at  the  sermon,  and  other  ser- 
vices on  that  evening.  About  three  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  Good  Friday  he  was  seized  with 
illness,  and  departed  this  life  in  little  more  than 
nine  hours  afterwards. 

The  deceased   Primate  was   a  native  of  the 
county  of  Down.     Having  terminated  his  eccle- 
siastical studies  with  marked  success  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Maynooth,  he  was  appointed  to  a  Profes- 
sorship in  that  establishment.     On  leaving  the 
College  he  was  at  once  entrusted  with  the  ar- 
duous spiritual  charge  of  the  populous  and  im- 
portant town  of  Belfast.     There  he  laboured  on 
the  mission  with  no  ordinary  zeal,  until  the  death 
of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  M'Mullin,  Bishop  of  Down 
and  Connor,  when  he  was  raised  to  that  see.  May 
8, 1825.   Then  might  be  said  to  have  commenced 
Dr.  Crolly 's  career.    In  the  full  vigour  of  life,  he 
devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  cause  of  religion. 
He  passed  from  parish  to  parish,  and  from  chapel 
to  chapel,  preaching  twice  almost  every  Sunday. 
During  the  ten  years  he  presided  over  the  dio- 
cese of  Down  and  Connor,  thirty-nine  chapels 
were   commenced  and  nearly  completed  under 
his  auspices.     Few  Bishops  have  ever  been  more 
deeply  or  deservedly  beloved  than  was  Dr.  Crolly, 
by  laity  and  clergy,  by  Protestants  and  Catho- 
lics, during  these  ten  years  of  his  episcopate.     In 
private  life  he  was  more  than  a  favourite  —  ever 
the  soul  of  the  social  circle  in  which  he  was  pre- 
sent, ever  playful  as  a  child,  yet  ever  dignified  as 
a  Bishop,  he  won  and  retained  an  extraordinary 
sway  over  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  the  clergy 
of  his  diocese.    He  built  chapels,  he  built  schools, 
and  did  much,  indeed,  to  make  a  persecuted  creed 
gain  respect  from  even  its  bitterest  enemies  in  the 
Orange  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim.     Though 
ever  on  good  terms  with  his  Protestant  and  Pres- 
byterian neighbours,  and  ready  to  yield  to  their 
prejudices  all  that  principle  would  permit,  none 
knew  better  how  to  be  stern   and   determined 
when  duty  required  him  to  be  so.     An  instance 
of  this  occurred  during  the  time  the  former  cho- 
lera was  spreading  devastation  in  Belfast.     The 
Protestant  and  Presbyterian  clergymen,  fearing 
to  bring  infection  into  the  bosoms  of  their  fami- 
lies, were  not  so  constant  in  their  attendance  in 
the  cholera  hospitals  as  the  priests  were.     The 
result  was,  that  many  Protestant  patients  were 
becoming  Catholics  at  the  last  hour.     This  was 
rumoured  abroad.     Some   of  the  more  bigoted 
Dissenting    clergymen    were    offended.       They 
came  and   posted   themselves  at  the   hospital- 
doors,  and  expressed  their  determination  not  to 
permit  the  priests  to  "  tamper,"  as  they  called 
it,  with  their  flocks.     The  priests,  jaded  with 
arduous  labour,  were  unable  to  force  their  way, 
though  patients    were   loudly    calling  for  their 
aid.     Intelligence  of  the  circumstance  was  con- 
veyed to  Dr.  Crolly.     He  sallied  forth,  reached 


the  hospital,  and,  handing  the  ministers  aside, 
told  them  he  would  be  prepared  to  reason  with 
them  as  soon  as  he  had  attended  the  dying  who 
were  invoking  the  aid  of  a  clergyman ;  and  so 
saying,  he  passed  into  the  pest-room,  and  took 
his  priests  with  him,  leaving  the  ministers  to 
ponder  over  his  determination.  Thus,  though 
pre-eminently  conciliatory,  he  was  heroically  de- 
termined, and,  by  both  qualities,  earned  universal 
respect,  and  the  deep  devotion  of  his  own  people. 
In  May  1835,  on  the  demise  of  the  Most  Reve- 
rend Dr.  Kelly,  he  was  elected  to  be  Primate  of 
Ireland  and  Archbishop  of  Armagh.  He  carried 
with  him  to  his  new  position  the  gratitude  and 
love  of  the  priests  and  people  of  the  diocese  he 
was  leaving. 

In  the  Primacy  his  first  work  of  public  useful- 
ness was  the  establishment  of  the  Armagh  Catho- 
lic College.  He  commenced  a  cathedral  on  a 
gorgeous  scale,  but  it  still  remains  unfinished. 

In  later  days,  the  Primate  took  a  view  of  the 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  Act,  and  of 
the  Queen's  Colleges  project,  which  was  at  vari- 
ance with  that  held  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
Irish  Bishops,  clergy,  and  people.  Even  in  his 
old  age  (we  have  not  ascertained  his  exact  age, 
but  it  cannot  be  much  below  seventy  years),  he 
laboured  at  his  spiritual  duties  as  unceasingly  as 
the  youngest  clergyman  in  his  Grace's  archdio- 
cese. Early  and  late  he  was  in  the  confessional; 
and  no  opportunity  of  discharging  the  most  hum- 
ble and  arduous  duties  of  the  clerical  avocation 
escaped  him. 

In  all,  his  career  was  one  of  much  honour  and 
great  usefulness.  Full  of  years  and  full  of  works 
he  has  passed  away — Requiescat  in  pace  ! 

The  Funeral. — The  remains  of  Dr.  Crolly 
were  removed  from  Drogheda  on  the  14th  ult., 
and,  accompanied  by  the  carriages,  and  in  many 
cases  the  gentry  of  the  highest  station  in  this 
county,  arrived  in  Armagh  at  three  o'clock,  p.m. 
on  the  same  day.  The  cofRn  containing  the  re- 
mains was  placed  in  the  Catholic  chapel.  On 
Sunday,  at  three  o'clock,  the  funeral  procession 
moved  from  the  chapel  towards  the  new  cathedral, 
in  a  vault  in  the  centre  of  which  building  are  now 
deposited  the  remains  of  the  deceased  prelate, 
who  projected  that  magnificent  structure.  Amongst 
the  Catholic  prelates  who  attended  were,  Dr. 
Denvir  of  Belfast,  and  Dr.  M'Nally  of  Clogher. 
Dr.  Russell,  the  Rev.  George  Crolly,  and  some 
of  the  Professors  of  Maynooth,  were  present. 
Amongst  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church 
were.  Dr.  Elrington,  the  Revs.  Lord  John  Beres- 
ford,  Irwin,  Wade,  &c.  &c.,  wearing  scarfs  and 
hatbands.  Several  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  and  other  communions  also  attended.  The 
Protestant  gentry  of  Armagh  and  the  surrounding 
country  attended  in  great  numbers.  Several  of 
the  Protestant  gentry  and  professional  men  wore 
scarfs  and  hatbands.  Of  Catholic  clergymen, 
there  were  from  twenty-five  to  thirty;  and,  on 
the  entrance  of  the  hearse  within  the  grounds 
surrounding  the  new  Catholic  cathedral,  com- 
menced to  chant  the  "  Requiem."  The  pupils  of 
the  Catholic  College  walked  in  the  funeral  pro- 
cession. All  members  of  the  Catholic  communion 
in  this  city  and  the  environs,  who  could  attend, 
were  present ;  and  the  aggregate  number  consti- 
tuting the  funeral  procession  amounted  to  from 
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five  to  six  thousand  persons.  In  truth,  never  was 
there  in  Armagh  a  more  marked  and  striking 
manifestation  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  any 
deceased  person. 


CATHOLIC  EDUCATION. 

From  the  very  useful  and  sensible  Report  of  the 
Catholic  Poor-School  Committee,  we  extract  the 
following  important  paragraphs  on  the  general 
state  of  the  education  of  the  Catholic  poor : — 

**  The  number  of  Catholic  schools  which  have 
already  applied  for  Government  grants  is  by  no 
means  small ;  and  the  Committee  observe  with 
satisfaction  that  the  number  is  almost  daily  in- 
creasing, while  the  apprehensions  entertained  in 
some  quarters  vanish  gradually  as  the  subject 
becomes  better  understood.  The  advice  and  di- 
rection constantly  afforded  by  the  Bishops  to  the 
Catholic  Poor-School  Committee,  the  growing 
importance  and  the  vast  numbers  of  the  British 
Catholic  body,  the  unanimous  determination  of 
the  Committee  to  forego  every  advantage  rather 
than  endanger  the  religious  character  of  our 
schools,  and  the  jealousy  of  undue  State  inter- 
ference which  is  common  to  every  class  of  reli- 
gionists throughout  the  country,  are  so  many 
guarantees  that  Government  will  not  venture,  or, 
if  the  attempt  be  made,  will  not  be  allowed,  to  tam- 
per with  the  freedom  of  education.  Meanwhile, 
Catholics  have  every  thing  to  gain  by  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  poor.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
lowerorders  in  the  mostpopulous  places — it  might 
almost  be  said,  all  the  lower  orders  who  profess 
any  religion  whatever — are  Catholics ;  and  edu- 
cation, as  it  spreads  among  the  poor,  will  confer 
temporal  and  eternal  blessings  upon  thousands 
now  so  grievously  neglected,  and  in  blessing 
them  will  elevate  and  strengthen  all  united  with 
them  in  the  same  holy  faith.  Nor  will  our  own 
poor  alone,  though  we  are  bound  to  consider 
them  in  the  first  place,  be  the  gainers.  It  is  now 
commonly  allowed,  even  by  persons  whose  opi- 
nions force  them  to  explain  away  the  fact,  that 
the  Catholic  religion  alone  is  qualified  to  in- 
fluence the  masses.  What  these  masses  now  are 
it  is  beside  the  purpose  to  describe.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  the  education  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  not  one  or  all  of  the  many  devices  which 
have  been  tried,  or  may  be  tried,  can,  and  as  far 
as  that  education  is  diffused,  will,  convert  these 
masses  into  useful  citizens,  loyal  subjects,  and 
good  men. 

"  In  passing  from  negotiations  with  Govern- 
ment to  the  internal  support  given  during  the 
past  year  by  tbe  Catholic  body  to  the  education 
of  the  poor,  the  Committee  are  bound,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  record  their  grateful  sense  of 
the  kind  countenance  and  favouring  influence 
which  they  have  uniformly  experienced  from  the 
Bishops,  whf^ther  in  their  individual  or  collective 
capacity.  The  various  Pastoral  Letters  collected 
in  the  Appendix  to  this  Report  form  a  memora- 
ble record  of  the  sentiments  of  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority in  the  Catholic  Church,  sufficient  to  rouse 
the  most  lethargic  to  exertion,  and  to  ])rove  to 
the  world  without,  that  Catholics  as  a  body  are 
uncompromisingly  committed  to  the  cause  of 
popular  education.  Nor  has  tlie  charity  of  the 
clergy  and  laity  disappointed  the  zeal  of  their 
spiritual  rulers.  The  general  collection  made  in 
every  Catholic  church  and  chapel  throughout 
England  and  AVales  produced  a  sum  considera- 


ble in  itself,  which,  augmented  by  private  sub- 
scriptions, has  placed  about  4000Z.  at  the  Com- 
mittee's disposal.  From  the  moment  when  first 
they  entered  upon  their  labours,  the  Committee 
have  never  doubted  of  Catholic  generosity  ;  per- 
suaded as  they  felt,  from  all  past  experience,  that 
no  effort  of  benevolence  amongst  us  was  ever  al- 
lowed to  fail  for  want  of  funds.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that,  large  as  the  con- 
tributions appear,  when  considered  in  regard  to 
a  body  composed  to  a  remarkable  extent  of  the 
poorest  of  the  poor,  and  taxed  in  its  wealthier 
members  beyond  all  other  bodies,  still,  when 
compared  with  the  numbers  of  children  now  to- 
tally untaught,  and  with  the  vastness  of  the  ma- 
chinery required  to  found  schools  for  the  school- 
less,  and  to  provide  schools  already  built  with  effi- 
cient teachers,  books,  and  apparatus,  the  amount 
raised  is  not  a  fifth  of  what  is  absolutely  required. 
So  deeply  have  the  Committee  felt  the  truth  of 
this  observation,  that  they  have  not  scrupled  to 
vote  amongst  the  most  pressing  applicants  for 
assistance  a  sum  of  money  exceeding  their  total 
income.  They  felt  that,  placed  as  the  trustees 
and  dispensers  of  educational  funds,  they  could 
not  allow  schemes  devised  and  promoted  by  zeal- 
ous missioners  to  languish,  and  perhaps  to  be 
abandoned,  for  want  of  a  pledge  of  assistance 
from  them. 

"  During  the  past  year  the  Committee  have 
received  applications  for  aid  in  building  and  sup- 
porting schools  in  138  localities ;  and,  after  care- 
ful consideration,  they  have  made  123  grants, 
amounting  in  all  to  4942Z.  Some  of  the  school- 
houses  to  which  building  grants  have  been  pro- 
mised are  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to  justify 
payment  of  the  sums  guaranteed,  so  that  the 
amount  actually  paid  to  schools  is  reduced  to 
2847Z." 

The  income  and  expenditure  of  the  Committee 
stand  as  follows  : 
General  Account.    Catholic  Poor-School  Committee. 
Js  audited  by  Sir  W.  Lawson,  Bart. 

RECEIPTS. 

To  Balance  from  Educational  Fund,  Ca- 
tholic Institute jCSOo  15     4 

To  Net  Amount  of  Subscriptions  and  Do- 
nations received  up  to  31st  December  3715     5     6'J 

To  Interest  on  Deposits  at  Bankers 15  11   11 

To  Interest  on  Stock  purchased  with  500/. 
received  from  Mr.  R.  Besley,  viz. : 

Haifa  year's  Dividend,  due  Lady  Day         8     4     9 
Ditto  ditto  Michaelmas         8     4     0 


£4051     2     3§ 


EXPENDITURE. 

By  payment  of  ninety- 
seven  grants  to  Schools  £2647     0 

By  pension  for  five  Can- 
didate Teachers  at  All 
Souls'  Convent,  St. 
Leonard's 62  10 

By  payment  of  Expenses 
of  five  Candidate  Teach- 
ers to  Ploermel 35     0 

By    payment    to    sundry 

Schoolmasters 12  10 

By  payment    to   Clerical 

Nominees  for  Travelling 

Expenses Ill     0 

Ditto  to  Secretary  for  ditto        11  15 


Carried  over £2879  15    6 
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59  19     0 


Brought  forward £2879  15 

Salary  to  Secretary 200     0 

By  payment  for  Rent,  Attendance,  Coals, 

and  Chandlery 

By  payment  for  Postage,  Carriage  of  Par- 
cels, Collecting  Subscriptions,  Clerk, 

and  incidentals 

By  payment  for  Furniture 

By  payment  for   Printing,   Stationery, 

Books,  and  Advertisements 158  16 

By  payment  on  account  of  Mr.  R.  Bes- 

ley's  annuity 40     0 

By  Balance  in  hand 580    3 
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10 
6 

11 
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£4051     2     31 


THE  PROPHECIES  OF  ORVAL. 

CIRCULAR   OF  THE   BISHOP  OF  VERDUN  TO  THE 
FRENCH    BISHOPS. 

Verdun,  Feb.  6, 1849. 
My  Lord, — For  some  years  past  The  Previsions 
of  a  Solitary^  generally  known  under  the  name 
of  The  Prophecies  of  Orval,  have  made  a  great 
noise  in  France.  At  a  recent  epoch,  they  fur- 
nished to  the  religious  and  political  press  matter 
for  an  ardent  and  passionate  controversy.  Ne- 
vertheless, so  long  as  they  were  merely  an  object 
of  curiosity  to  the  public,  or  an  ordinary  topic 
of  discussion,  I  did  not  judge  them  worth}"^  of 
a  serious  attention  ;  and  although  the  manu- 
script copies*  had  proceeded  from  my  diocese,  I 
thought  fit  to  abstain  from  pronouncing  a  judg- 
ment, or  even  expressing  an  opinion  on  a  work 
which  it  did  not  belong  to  me  exclusively  to  ap- 
preciate. A  recent  circumstance  makes  it  my 
duty  to  depart  from  this  resolution. 

The  important  events  which  have  just  taken 
place  in  Europe,  and  still  more  those  of  which 
all  the  world  has  a  secret  presentiment,  could 
not  but  recall  the  attention  of  the  public  to  pre- 
visions forgotten  for  an  instant,  but  which  facts 
seemed  to  take  in  charge  so  completely  to  jus- 
tify. Accordingly,  they  became  more  than  ever 
a  subject  dwelt  upon  by  minds  greedy  of  diving 
into  the  future.  From  the  most  diverse  parts  of 
France  I  was  consulted  as  to  the  degree  of  con- 
fidence which  these  prophecies  merited;  and  re- 
cently, in  a  memoir  published  at  Paris,t  the  prin- 
cipal materials  of  which  were  furnished  by  a 
priest  of  my  diocese,  the  Prophecy  of  Orval  was 
characterised  as  a  Divine  inspiration,  and  com- 
pared, without  qualification,  to  the  oracles  trans- 
mitted to  us  in  the  sacred  Scriptures. | 

It  then  became  the  duty  of  a  Bishop  to  ex- 
amine into  this  work,  and  to  subject  not  only 
the  Memoir,  but  the  author  himself,  to  the  test 
of  a  severe  and  conscientious  criticism.  I  owe 
to  you,  my  Lord,  I  owe  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
episcopate,  an  exact  statement  of  the  result  of 
my  investigations. 

The  capital  point,  when  a  prophecy  is  in  ques- 

*  The  "  Prophecy  of  Orval "  has  been  several  times 
printed  in  diflferent  periodical  collections.  The  most 
complete  edition  is  to  be  found  in  the  "Oracle"  for 
1840,  published  by  M.  Henri  Dujardin.  Its  title  is  as 
follows  :  — «  Certain  Previsions  revealed  by  God  to  a 
Sohtary  for  the  Consolation  of  the  Children  of  God." 
Ihe  Prophecy  commences  with  these  words :— "  At  that 
time,  a  young  man,  coming  from  beyond  the  sea,"  &c., 
and  ends  with  these  :— «  God  places  a  wall  of  fire  which 
obscures  my  understanding,  and  I  see  no  more  therein  ; 
may  He  be  praised  for  ever." 

f  "  Second  Supplement  to  the  Oracle  for  1840,"  con- 
tanung  a  Memoir  on  the  Prophecy  of  Orval,  &c.,  by 
Henri  Dujardin.     Paris,  1848. 

X  P.  35  of  the  Memoir. 


tion,  is  to  establish  its  authenticity,  and  to  prove, 
by  unimpeachable  testimonies,  that  it  is  certainly 
anterior  to  the  events  which  it  announces.     That 

was  the  task  taken  upon  himself  by  M.  D , 

cure  of  B ,  author  of  the  Memoir  aforesaid. 

According  to  him,  the  Previsions  were  revealed 
to  a  religious  of  the  Abbey  of  Orval*  who  lived 
in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
who,  from  his  love  of  silence  and  retreat,  had 
been  called  by  the  title  of  Solitary.  Those  reve- 
lations, being  printed  at  Luxembourg  in  1544, 
fell  a  prey  to  the  flames,  when  in  1637  the  library 
and  the  monastery  were  burnt  by  the  troop  of 
the  Marechal  de  Chatillon.  One  copy  only  hav- 
ing escaped  the  conflagration,  and  having  been 
carefully  preserved  by  the  prior  of  the  house, 
was,  at  the  time  of  the  French  invasion  of  Lux- 
embourg, placed  in  the  hands  of  a  certain  Brother 
Aubertin,  with  the  charge  preciously  to  keep 
this  deposit,  and  afterwards  to  restore  it  to  the 
monastery,  if  Providence  should  one  day  permit 
the  abbey  of  Orval  to  be  raised  from  its  ruins. 
Brother  Aubertin,  retiring  to  Pont-a-Mousson, 
allowed  the  author  of  the  Memoir,  in  1823,  to 
transcribe  the  previsions  which  related  to  France. 
Copies  of  these,  more  or  less  faithful,  being  spread 
among  the  public  towards  1828,t  the  desire  arose 
of  verifying  their  correctness  by  comparing  them 
with  the  printed  prophecy.  *'  But  then,"  says 
the  author,  "  Brother  Aubertin  had  departed  this 
life,  and  with  him  had  disappeared,  beyond  reco- 
very, the  mysterious  little  book,  the  sole  and  last 
depository  of  the  events  which,  in  our  time  of  ca- 
lamity, God  reserved  for  France  and  Europe." 

I  will  abstain,  my  Lord,  from  pointing  out  to 
you  the  numberless  improbabilities,  the  palpa- 
ble contradictions,  the  impossibilities  even,  with 
which  this  narrative  is  filled.  The  author,  I  may 
observe,  seems  to  have  made  it  his  business  to 
take  away  all  authority  from  the  prophecy,  by 
avowing  that  he  was  permitted  to  substitute  for 
the  so-called  unintelligible  terms  used  by  the 
Solitary,  expressions  less  obsolete,  to  replace 
the  words  effaced  in  the  original  by  equiva- 
lent words,  and  to  translate  after  his  own  fa- 
shion a  work  which  he  nevertheless  believed  to 
be  Divinely  inspired. ;]:  But,  without  resting  on 
these  critical  considerations,  the  worth  of  which 
might  be  contested  by  minds  settled  in  a  fore- 
gone conclusion,  I  employed  myself  exclusively 
in  making  researches  as  to  the  existence  of  Bro- 
ther Aubertin,  the  depository  of  the  original 
prophecy,  who  disappeared  all  of  a  sudden,  when 
the  author  of  the  Memoir  was  summoned  to 
point  out  the  source  from  whence  he  had  drawn 
the  Previsions. 

Now,  my  Lord,  it  results  from  authentic  evi- 
dences, which  are  at  this  moment  deposited  in 
the  archives  of  my  secretary's  office,  that  in  1823 
there  did  in  truth  exist  an  old  religious  of  this 
name  at  Pont-a-Mousson,  but  that  he  had  never 
belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Orval,  nor  even  to  the 
Cistercian  Order ;  that  he  had  made  his  profes- 
sion  among  the  Canons-regulars  of  St.  Augustine, 

*  An  Abbey  of  the  Cistercian  Order,  in  the  old 
Diocese  of  Treves,  in  the  centre  of  the  forest  of  Ar- 
dennes. The  village,  where  are  still  to  be  seen  the  im- 
posing and  picturesque  ruins  of  the  Abbey  of  Orval,  be- 
longs at  present  to  the  Province  and  Vicariate- Apostolic 
of  Luxembourg. 

f  It  was  proved  by  the  inquiry,  that  in  February 
1828  a  copy  of  the  "  Previsions"  was  sent  by  the  author 
himself  to  an  inhabitant  of  Verdun. 

1  P.  25  of  the  Memoir. 
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in  the  Abbey  of  Domevrc  {Meurthe),  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  Vosges,  eighty  leagues  from  Orval, 
the  name  of  which  he  Jiai'dly  knew  ;  and  that  this 
religious,  whom  they  made  to  die  in  1825  or  1826,* 
was  still  living  at  the  beginning  ^1837.t 

This  discovery,  destroying  from  its  basis  the 
only  foundation  on  which  the  authenticity  of  the 
Previsions  rested,  assuredly  would  dispense  me 
from  any  further  researches.  However,  1  still 
thought  it  fit  to  interrogate  the  author  of  this 
disgraceful  mystification,  and  I  have  had  the 
pain  of  receiving  proof  that  a  priest  had  had  the 
misfortune  to  violate  the  laws  of  truth  in  so 
grave  a  matter ;  1  am  happy  to  add,  my  Lord, 
that  I  have  had  the  consolation  of  obtaining, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  guilty  man  himself,  a 
complete  avowal  of  his  fault.  He  declared  to 
me,  in  fact,  that  the  little  book  printed  at  Lux- 
embourg in  1544  had  never  existed  but  in  his 
own  imagination  ;  that  the  Prophecy  of  Orval, 
in  the  part  relating  to  the  empire,  was  exclu- 
sively his  own  work;  that  the  rest  had  been 
composed  at  haphazard,  with  scraps  of  old  pro- 
phecies borrowed  from  unknown  collections,  and 
on  wliich  I  have  no  occasion  to  express  my  judg- 
ment ;  that,  at  first,  he  had  seen  in  this  trick 
nothing  but  an  amusement  without  any  object, 
but  that  the  course  of  time  verifying  some  of  his 
previsions,  vanity  on  the  one  hand,  and  false 
shame  on  the  other,  had  made  hira  persevere  in 
a  path  from  which  he  was  at  length  happy  to 
emerge. 

In  making  this  communication  to  you,  my 
Lord,  I  have  not,  thank  God,  the  thought  of 
denying  that  the  spirit  of  prophecy  may  yet  rest 
on  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  am  not  igno- 
rant that  at  all  the  great  epochs  of  history,  Di- 
vine Providence  has  deigned  more  than  once  to 
raise  the  veil  which  covered  the  future,  and  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  has  often  revealed  to  the  most 
simple  souls  distant  events  which  escaped  the 
piercing  gaze  of  genius.  But  being  responsible 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Church  for  all  that  concerns 
religion  and  the  faith  in  my  diocese,  I  could  not 
permit  that  an  error,  for  the  support  of  which 
the  name  of  one  of  my  most  venerable  prede- 
cessors was  appealed  to,  should  propagate  itself 
by  the  favour  of  my  silence.  If  the  Apostle  com- 
mands us  not  to  despise  prophecies,  he  would 
have  us  at  the  same  time  prove  seriously  what- 
ever is  doubtful,  and  reject  without  consideration 
whatever  is  neither  good  nor  certain.]:  And  I 
believe  that  I  am  fulfilling  a  duty  towards  the 
Church,  by  putting  my  venerable  colleagues  in 
a  position  to  hinder  an  over-confident  credu- 
lity or  a  systematic  impiety  from  confounding 
a  purely  human  work  with  the  sacred  oracles, 
the  eternal  object  of  the  faith  and  of  the  venera- 
tion of  Christians. — I  am  respectfully,  my  Lord, 
your  Lordship's  most  humble  and  obedient  ser- 
vant, >J<  Louis,  Bishop  of  Verdun. 

The  Journal  de  Bruxelles  subjoins  the  follow- 
ing evidence  on  the  subject,  given  by  a  corre- 
spomlent  of  that  journal,  who  dates,  Bastogne, 
March  lOth,  1849 : 

One  of  the  last  religious  of  Orval,  J.   H. 

♦  P.  28  of  the  Memoir. 

+  In  fact,  the  following  entry  is  to  be  found  in  the 
registers  of  the  civil  acts  ofPont-Ji-MouBson : — "  Jacques 
Lamort,  called  Brother  Aubertin,  died  at  Pont-?l-Mous- 
son,  on  January  28th,  1837,  at  tliree  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon." 

X  "  Propbetias  nolite  spemere :  omnia  autem  probate ; 
quod  bonum  est  tenete."— 1  Thess.  t.  20, 21. 


Freymuth,  called  Dom  Arsenius,  died,  cure  of 
Tintigny,  in  1837,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight 
years.  He  had  been  cellarer  to  the  abbey ;  he 
knew  perfectly  all  the  traditions,  all  the  usages 
of  the  house.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  him  ji 
relate  tlie  affairs  of  his  monastery,  for  which  he 
bore  a  singular  affection,  and  the  destruction  of 
which  had  so  distressed  him  that  he  never  re- 
visited but  once,  and  then  with  tears,  the  ruins 
which  remain  of  it.  Dom  Arsenius  did  not  love 
revolutions  ;  those  of  1830  had  not  his  appro- 
bation. How  easy  was  it  not,  then,  for  him  to 
have  unveiled  this  mysterious  prophecy,  if  he 
had  had  any  cognisance  of  it?  But  he  never 
said  one  word  about  it. 

I  knew  and  visited  Dom  Arsenius  for  eight 
years  ;  I  have  had  in  my  hands  and  I  have  read 
all  the  Mss.  of  the  abbey  which  this  religious 
had  in  his  possession ;  amongst  others,  all  the 
correspondence  of  Br.  Jacques  with  Cardinal  de 
Bissey  on  the  inroad  and  progress  of  Jansen- 
ism at  Orval.  I  have  read  more  than  once  the 
narrative  of  the  devastation  of  the  abbey,  written 
by  the  last  abbot,  Dom  Gabriel ;  in  it  the  author 
often  uses  the  tone  and  even  the  expressions  of 
Jeremias.  This  ms.  contains,  moreover,  a  sort 
of  summary  of  the  annals  of  the  house,  and  no- 
where is  there  to  be  found  the  least  allusion  to  a 
prophecy  made  by  a  religious  of  the  house.  I 
have  talked  a  hundred  times  with  Dom  Arsenius 
about  what  was  said  and  done  at  Orval,  but 
never  in  the  most  intimate,  I  may  venture  to 
say  the  most  confidential,  conversations,  did  he 
breathe  a  word  to  me  of  prophet  or  of  prophecy. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  let  any  one  consult 
the  great  number  of  persons,  lay  and  ecclesias- 
tical, who  knew  the  cure  of  Tintigny,  and  they 
vvill  only  confirm  what  I  have  just  declared. 


STATE  OF  ROME. 
The  spoliation  of  churches  (says  a  correspon- 
dent of  the  Ami  de  la  JReligion,  under  date 
March  14)  continues  \\\i\i  activity ;  the  faction 
which  has  got  hold  of  all  their  riches  by  the 
help  of  inventories  which  they  have  caused  to 
be  made  up,  has  commenced  by  robbing  the 
bells.  Already  a  great  number  of  the  bells 
are  in  the  hands  of  Government ;  the  pretext 
for  their  removal  is  to  make  weapons  of  de- 
fence against  the  barbarians.  In  reality  they 
have  only  made  baiocchi  out  of  them,  under  the 
legal  value.  Deplorable  scenes  have  taken  place 
in  many  churches,  but  up  to  tiie  i)resent  time 
none  have  equalled  the  violence  and  scandal 
which  has  occurred  at  Sta.  Maria,  in  Vallicella 
(the  Chiesa  Nuova).  That  great  and  rich  church, 
built  by  St.  Philip  Ncri,  forms  part  of  the  con- 
vent of  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory,  and  amongst 
its  most  precious  relics  it  possesses  the  body  of 
its  holy  founder.  On  Saturday  last,  towards 
noon,  some  individuals,  saying  they  were  sent 
by  Government,  without,  however,  producing 
any  credentials,  came  to  give  orders  to  the  re- 
ligious to  give  up  their  bells.  They  refused^  as 
they  had  a  right  to  do  ;  and  not  being  in  a  posi- 
tion to  re])el  force  by  force,  they  shut  the  gates 
of  their  church  and  convent.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  quarter  assembled  to  protest  against  the 
spoliation;  the  servants  of  the  Government  re- 
tired, swearing  they  would  take  vengeance.  They 
went  to  inform  their  friends  of  the  Circolo  popU' 
larc,  and  whilst  Government  was  sending  sol- 
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diei'S  to  keep  the  people  in  cliurcli,  they  returned 
in  preat  force.  The  gates  of  the  church  were 
still  closed,  whereupon  these  persons  piled  fag- 
gots against  one  of  the  doors  of  the  monastery, 
lighted  them  with  pitch,  and  speedily  effected 
an  entrance.  After  disgracefully  polluting  the 
place,  they  arrested  the  Superior,  Father  Cesa- 
rini,  an  old  man  of  seventy-four,  and  Father 
Concha,  one  of  the  consultors  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  these  two  religious  are  now  lying  in 
prison.  From  the  convent  the  assailants  pene- 
trated into  the  church,  and  at  last  got  possession 
of  the  bells.  This  exploit  has  been  celebrated  by 
two  proclamations  on  the  part  of  the  Ministry, 
in  which  they  assume  the  responsibility  of  the 
things  done,  but  protest,  at  the  same  time,  an 
inviolable  respect  for  our  most  holy  religion 
{santissima  nostra  religione),  ascribing,  as  usual, 
the  misfortunes  of  the  day  to  the  obscurantists 
and  retrogrades.  In  spite  of  all  this  hypocrisy 
and  violence,  the  cowardly  and  inert  attitude 
of  the  Roman  people  is  still  more  afflicting.  If 
they  were  a  people  without  faith,  one  could  the 
less  complain  of  it ;  but  enter  what  house  in 
Rome  you  will,  you  will  find  an  image  of  the 
Madonna,  and  before  the  image  several  lamps 
lighted  ;  the  poorest  have  at  least  a  taper  ;  even  in 
the  Corso,  I  do  not  know  a  cafe  where  there  is 
not  the  exterior  mark  of  piety.  Yesterday  even- 
ing, in  returning  to  my  house,  I  passed  one  of 
the  quarters  of  the  Civic  Guard.  Ave  Maria 
rang ;  immediately  the  guard  turned  out,  three 
beats  of  the  drum  were  heard,  and  at  each  beat, 
officers,  soldiers,  and  all,  recited  the  Angelus ; 
the  same  was  the  case  at  the  other  quarters.  One 
would  hope  that  in  the  case  of  many  this  reli- 
gion is  real  as  well  as  external ;  still,  although 
St.  Philip  Neri  is  for  Rome  what  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  is  for  France,  and  St.  Francis  de  Sales  for 
Savoy,  the  people  seem  capable  only  of  one 
feeling,  and  that  is,  to  tremble  before  the  gang 
of  rebels  who  oppress  them.  They  thus  allow 
their  faith  to  be  outraged,  and  the  sanctuaries 
they  most  revere  to  be  despoiled,  just  as  they 
allowed,  on  November  16th,  their  holy  and  vene- 
rable Pontiff  to  be  seized  in  the  Quirinal.  [In 
the  provinces  the  ease  seems  different.  The 
rebel  Government  attempted  to  confiscate  the 
patrimony  of  the  Santa  Casa  at  Loretto,  but  the 
population  shewed  so  vehement  an  indignation 
at  this  sacrilege  that  the  Commission  drew  back, 
and  issued  this  mean  and  hypocritical  manifesto  : 
— '*  Citizen  Commissary  —  The  Government  of 
the  Republic,  far  from  diminishing  the  religious 
glory  which  the  City  of  Loretto  derives  from  its 
ancient  and  venerable  sanctuary,  wishes  it  should 
preserve  it  intact,  and  would  desire  even  that  its 
splendour  should  be  aufrmented  in  the  eyes  of 
all  Christendom.  For  this  reason,  the  patrimony 
of  the  Santa  Casa  is  exempted  from  the  general 
measure,  and  the  Republic  places  it  under  the 
safeguard  of  the  highly  Italian  and  religious  po- 
j)ulation  of  Loretto.^']  The  forced  loan  is  raised 
with  great  difficulty,  and  it  is  said  Bologna  and 
the  Romagne  refuse  to  submit  to  it.  The  paper- 
money  of  the  Republic  has  fallen  25  per  cent. 
The  rebel  Government  try  to  raise  the  spirits 
of  their  partisans  by  false  reports  of  the  state  of 
feeling  in  France,  publishing  for  instance  the 
address  of  the  Montagne  as  if  it  had  emanated 
from  the  entire  National  Assembly. 

A  letter  from  Rome  of  the  17th,  addressed  to 
the  Univers,  says  :—('  I  have  to  write  to  you  to- 


day of  the  arrest  of  the  Abbe  Estrade,  honorary 
canon  of  Toulouse,  charged  by  his  Archbishop 
to  obtain  the  Holy  Father's  approbation  of  the 
coadjutor  which  the  Government  has  given  to 
that  prelate.  M.  Estrade  left  Rome  by  the 
mail  on  the  7th  of  March,  and  arrived  at  Terra- 
cina  in  the  night.  His  passport,  which  was  per- 
fectly en  rkgle,  set  forth  that  he  had  been  at 
Gaeta  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  January. 
That  was  sufficient  to  cause  him  to  be  suspected 
by  the  military  authorities,  and  they  accordingly 
had  him  arrested.  He  had  taken  the  precaution 
of  not  carrying  any  letters,  knowing  well  that 
they  might  be  seized  ;  but  several  of  his  friends 
gave  him  commissions,  which  he  had  inscribed 
on  little  bits  of  paper,  and  these  papers  were 
found  in  his  portfolio.  Thereupon  the  affair 
assumed  gigantic  proportions,  and  an  entire  plan 
of  conspiracy  was  discovered  in  it.  Informed  of 
the  arbitrary  arrest  of  which  M.  Estrade  was  the 
victim,  the  Charge  d'AfFaires  of  France  made  re- 
presentations to  the  Roman  Government,  which 
immediately  hastened  to  order  his  release.  M. 
Estrade  has  drawn  up  a  detailed  report  of  all 
that  occurred  to  him,  and  has  remitted  it  to  the 
embassy.  He  demands  a  public  reparation,  the 
outrage  having  been  public,  and  a  pecuniary  in- 
demnity for  the  injury  done  him  by  the  arrest. 
M.  Armellini,  chief  of  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment, sent  for  him  on  Sunday,  and  made  him  an 
apology.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  these  hypocritical 
excuses  will  be  all  that  he  will  get.  The  embassy 
is  embarrassed  with  respect  to  a  Government 
with  which  it  does  not  communicate  in  any  way  ; 
and,  besides,  M.  d'Harcourt  is  at  Naples.  M. 
Estrade  has  left  for  Gaeta.  Another  French 
priest  was  also  arrested  in  returning  from  Rome 
a  fortnight  back,  and  was  detained  four  days  in 
prison  at  Foligno.  His  name  is  Jules  Fiongas. 
The  Abbe  du  Rousseau,  secretary  of  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Cambrai,  has  also  been  arrested 
at  Terracina,  in  returning  to  Gaeta  three  weeks 
ago,  and  was  fined  5f.  for  carrying  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  his  Archbishop.  I  forgot  to  mention 
that  the  release  of  the  Abbe  Estrade  was  de- 
manded in  vain  by  M.  Poultier,  Commandant  of 
the  Tenare,  who  had  seen  him  at  Rome,  and  with 
whom  he  was  to  go  from  Terracina  to  Gaeta. 
Rumours  of  an  intervention  have  completely- 
ceased,  and  the  discouragement  is  immense*  1 
am  assured  that  the  Russian  embassy  has  in- 
sisted with  the  Governmnnt,  to  obtain  the  re- 
lease of  Monseigneur  Vespignagni,  Bishop  of 
Orvieto,  and  of  Cardinal  d'Angelis,  Archbishop 
of  Fermo.  The  Bishop  is  still  at  the  Chateau  St. 
Angelo ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  Cardinal,  after 
having  l3een  confined  in  the  citadel  of  Ancona, 
has  been  conducted  to  the  frontier.  One  of  the 
journals  announces  the  arrest  of  Cardinal  Cla- 
relli.  Bishop  of  Montefiascone  and  Corneto,  and 
that  of  Monseigneur  Pecci,  Bishop  of  Gubbio. 
The  cure  of  San  Archangelo  has  been  put  to 
death  in  the  prison  of  that  town.  At  Rome  do* 
miciliary  visits  have  been  made  in  the  convgnts 
of  the  Franciscans  and  of  the  Holy  Cross  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  little  money  that  was  in 
them  was  taken  away." 

Death  of  Cardinal  Mezzopanti.  —  We 
have  to  report  (says  the  Roman  correspondent 
of  the  Daily  News)  the  death  of  the  celebrated 
Cardinal  Mezzofanti,  who  departed  this  life  at 
Rome  on  March  16,  aged  nearly  eighty.  He 
was  born  September  19,  1774.     A  native  of  Bo- 
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]og:na,  he  was  brought  up  in  the  university  of 
that  town.  A  zealous  anxiety  to  confer  spiritual 
assistance  on  the  various  foreign  soldiers  who 
in  the  stirring  times  of  Buonaparte  filled  the 
hospitals  of  the  city  first  led  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Mezzofanti,  then  chaplain  to  these  institutions, 
to  the  study  of  modern  languages.  He  soon 
discovered  that,  by  some  peculiar  mental  adap- 
tation, the  acquirement  of  any  given  dialect  was 
to  him  the  most  quick  and  facile  undertaking  ima- 
ginable ;  and,  about  the  time  that  Lord  Byron 
made  his  acquaintance,  he  could  fluently  converse 
in  any  European  idiom.  Since  then  he  became 
master  of  all  the  Oriental  forms  of  speech,  and  as 
the  science  of  languages  becomes,  in  fact,  facili- 
tated rather  than  impeded  by  the  accumulation 
of  varied  resources,  there  was  scarcely  a  spoken 
jargon  from  the  Himmalaya  mountains  to  the 
Andes  of  which  Mezzofiinti  had  not  made  the 
comparative  anatomy.  Personally  he  was  most 
affable,  and  generally  beloved  in  Rome ;  as 
proof  of  which  even  Radical  journals  announce 
his  death  with  a  broad  mourning  border. 

The  Milan  Gazette  publishes  a  letter  from 
Rome,  of  the  31st,  stating  that  Mazzini  has  only 
accepted  the  triumvirate  in  the  hopes  of  being 
invested  with  the  Dictatorstiip.  Heavy  contri- 
butions are  being  imposed  by  the  rebel  Govern- 
ment. Banker  Torlonia  has  been  taxed  at 
120,000  scudi  (66G,000f.)  ;  Mark  Anthony  Bor- 
ghese,  at  35,000  scudi  (194,300f.) ;  Prince  Rospi- 
gliosi,  at  17,000  scudi  (94,350f.).  The  sacred  ves- 
sels of  the  Paolina  and  Sistina  have  been  sent  to 
the  Mint,  together  with  the  golden  rose  prepared 
for  Easter,  and  intended  as  a  present  to  one  of 
the  sovereigns.  It  is  of  exquisite  execution,  and 
valued  at  400  scudi.  All  the  functionaries  of 
Rome  who  have  not  adhered  to  the  Republic 
(300  in  number)  have  been  dismissed. 

The  Univers  says:  "We  have  received  news 
from  Rome  and  Gaeta  up  to  the  4th.  The  con- 
ferences on  the  affairs  of  Rome  were  oi)ened  at 
Gaeta  on  the  30th  March,  between  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  France,  Austria,  Spain,  and  Naples. 
If  our  information  be  exact,  the  representatives 
of  the  Catholic  Powers  first  examined  if  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  in  his 
States  could  not  be  effected  by  pacific  means ; 
but  this,  as  the  reader  will  divine,  was  decided 
in  the  negative.  The  armed  intervention  of  the 
Powers  from  which  Pius  IX.  has  demanded  as- 
sistance has  been  recognised  as  indispensable 
and  urgent.  The  plenipotentiaries  subsequently 
occupied  themselves  with  the  means  of  execu- 
tion, and  with  the  part  which  each  of  the  states 
should  take  therein.  No  definitive  solution  was 
come  to  up  to  the  departure  of  the  packet-boat. 
Our  correspondent  causes  us  to  fear  that  the  part 
taken  by  France  has  not  responded  to  what  the 
Pope  was  entitled  to  expect  from  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Church.  The  indecisions  of  the 
Ministry  have,  it  is  said,  caused  our  representa- 
tive to  hold  a  language  whiclj,  whilst  expressing 
the  best  intentions,  tends  to  continue  a  situation 
which  the  delays  of  diplomacy  render  every  day 
more  deplorable." 

The  Univers  publishes  the  following  letter  from 
Home,  dated  the  4th  :  "  The  news  of  the  defeat  of 
the  Piedmontese  army  arrived  here  on  the  29th 
ult.  It  would  be  difficult  to  tell  you  the  effect 
whicli  it  produced  on  the  men  of  the  faction 
which  governs.  In  the  Constituent  Assembly 
the  news  was  given  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign 


Affairs  with  many  oratorical  precautions.  Our 
comedians  continue  to  perform  their  part,  and  in 
order  to  palliate  the  effect  of  the  defeat  of  the 
army  of  Charles  Albert,  Sterbini  announced  an 
insurrection  in  Lombardy,  and  the  proclamation 
of  the  Republic  in  the  Abruzzi.  To  confirm  this 
official  statement,  bills  were  sold  in  the  streets, 
entitled,  Vittoria  dci  Lombardi  contra  i  Tedeschi. 
But  apart  from  these  official  declarations,  the  tri- 
umph ofRadetzky  exasperated  the  demagogical 
party,  whicli  begins  to  dread  the  approach  of  the 
barbarians.  A  good  deal  of  activity  is  displayed 
at  the  Ministry  of  War,  and  the  people  play  at 
soldiers  with  enthusiasm.  All  our  bells  will  soon 
be  converted  into  cannon  ;  but  our  foundries 
have  thus  far  only  given  pieces  whicli  burst  at 
the  first  discharge.  Some  disquietude  is,  conse- 
quently, felt  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  guns 
will  be  made  to  act  before  the  cannon  of  the 
Tedeschi.  As  for  the  bravery  of  our  soldiers,  it 
cannot  be  called  in  question.  On  the  1st  there 
was  a  singular  spectacle ;  the  doors  of  the  Palace 
of  the  Inquisition  were  opened,  that  the  people 
might  see  what  had  been  the  tyranny  of  past  Go- 
vernments. In  each  room  a  person  was  placed 
to  describe  the  tortures  of  the  prisoners  who 
were  thrown  into  this  hell.  Some  persons,  how- 
ever, declared  that  they  would  not  mind  passing 
their  days  in  prison,  if  they  were  subjected  to 
the  regime  of  the  prisoners  under  the  paternal 
government  of  the  Pontiffs.  When  the  prisons 
of  the  Inquisition  were  thrown  open,  only  three 
prisoners,  as  is  known,  were  in  them — a  priest,  a 
bishop,  and  a  nun.  This  ])rison  was  only  a  place 
of  correction  for  persons  of  a  sacred  profession, 
w^ho  scandalously  outraged  the  duties  of  their 
ministry.  The  guilty  were  detained  less  for 
punishment  than  to  be  placed  in  the  impossibi- 
lity of  doing  injury.  To  crown  this  spectacle,  a 
band  of  wretches,  pretending  to  be  irritated  at 
the  horrors  they  had  witnessed,  went  vociferat- 
ing about  the  streets,  and  to  shew  their  indigna- 
tion against  the  Holy  Office,  they  smashed  the 
windows  of  a  coffee-house,  at  the  corner  of  the 
Place  de  Trevi,  and  then  dragged  out  a  poor  old 
priest,  and  made  him  go  with  them.  They  sub- 
sequently comjielled  him  to  ascend  a  church- 
porch,  and  preach  in  favour  of  the  Republic,  and 
of  the  Red  and  Social  Republic.  The  poor  man 
ceded  in  order  to  escape  from  them.  Not  only 
did  they  make  him  cry,  '  Hurrah  for  the  Repub- 
lic,' but  '  Death  to  the  priests.'  The  wretched 
man,  however,  added  '  wicked  priests.'  The 
same  crowd  went  to  the  church  of  Minerva, 
which  it  threatened  to  burn  down,  but  it  was 
obliged  to  retreat  before  the  carabineers.  On  the 
same  day  there  were  some  fights  between  a  por- 
tion of  the  people  and  the  soldiery — not,  however, 
arising  from  any  political  cause  —  and  about 
twenty  persons  were  wounded.  The  following 
day  more  imposing  demonstrations  were  threat- 
ened, but  every  thing  remained  calm.  All  clerical 
persons  are  leaving  Rome  to  escape  outrage." 


ENCYCLICAL  LETTER  OF  THE  POPE  ON 
THE  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION. 

TiiK  following  is  the  original  of  the  important 
document  of  which  we  gave  a  translation  in  our 
last  number: — 

Pius  PP.  IX. 
Venerabiles  Fratres— Salutem  et   Apostolicam   Be- 
nedictionem. — Ubi  primum,  nullis  certe  nostris  meritis, 
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sed  arcano  divinse  Providentise  consilio,  ad  sublimem 
principis  Apostoloruracathedramevecti,  totius  Ecclesise 
gubemacula  tractanda  suscepimus,  summa  quidem  con- 
solatione  afFectifuimus,  Venerabiles  Fratres,  cum  nover- 
imus  quomodo  in  pontificatu  recolendse  memorise  Gre- 
gorii  XVI.,  praedecessoris  nostri,  ardentissimmn  in 
Catholico  orbe  mirifice  revixerit  desiderium,  ut  ab  Apos- 
tolica  Sede  tandem  aliquando  solemni  judicio  decerne- 
retur,  sanctissimam  DeiGenitricem,  omniumque  nostrum 
amantissimam  matrem,  Immaculatam  Virginem  Ma- 
riam  absque  labe  originali  fuisse  conceptam.  Quod 
pientissimura  desiderium  clare  aperteque  testantur,  atque 
demonstrant  postulationes  tum  ad  eumdem  prsedeces- 
sorera  nostrum,  tum  ad  nos  ipsos  continenter  prelatse, 
quibus  et  clarissimi  antistites,  et  illustria  canonicorura 
collegia,  et  religiosse  familise,  inter  quas  inclytus  Prse- 
dicatorum  Ordo  certatim  efflagitarunt,  ut  in  Sacra  Litur- 
gia,  ac  prsesertim  in  prsefatione  Missse  de  Beatissimae 
Virginis  Conceptione  voeem  illam  Immaculatam  palam 
publiceque  enunciare  et  addere  liceret.  Quibus  postu- 
lationibus  ab  eodem  praedecessore  nostro,  atque  a  nobis 
ipsis  quam  libentissime  fuit  obsecundatum.  Accedit 
etiam,  Venerabiles  Fratres,  ut  quamplurimi  e  vestro 
ordine  suas  litteras  ad  ipsum  decessorem  nostrum,  et  ad 
nos  dare  non  destiterint,  per  quas  iteratis  petitionibus, 
atque  ingeminatis  studiis  expostularunt,  ut  veluti  Catho- 
licse  Ecclesiee  doctrinam  definire  vellemus,  Beatissimae 
Virginis  Mariae  Conceptum  Immaculatum  omnino  fuisse, 
atque  ab  omni  prorsus  originalis  culpae  labe  immunem. 
Neque  vero  hac  nostra  etiam  aetate  defuere  viri  ingenio, 
virtute,  pietate,  doctrina  praestantes,  qui  doctis  ac  labo- 
riosis  eorum  scriptis  hujusmodi  argumentum,  pientissi- 
mamque  sententiam  ita  illustrarunt,  ut  non  pauci  mi- 
rentur,  quod  nondum  ab  Ecclesia,  et  Apostolica  Sede 
hie  Sanctissimae  Virgini  decernatur  honor,  quem  com- 
munis fidelium  pietas  Virgini  ipsi,  ex  solemni  ejusdem 
Ecclesise  et  Sedis  judicio,  atque  auctoritate  tribui, 
tantopere  exoptat.  Equidem  hujusmodi  vota  pergrata, 
perque  jucunda  nobis  fuere,  qui  vel  a  teneris  annis  nihil 
potius,  nihil  antiquius  habuimus,  quam  singular!  pie- 
tate, et  obsequio,  atque  intimo  cordis  afFectu  Beatis- 
simara  Virginem  Mariam  colere,  et  ea  peragere,  quae  ad 
majorem  ipsius  Virginis  gloriam,  et  laudem  procurandam, 
cultumque  proraovendum  conducere  posse  videantur. 
Itaque  yel  ab  ipso  supremi  nostri  pontificatus  exordio 
summa  quidem  alacritate  in  tauti  moment!  negotium 
curas  cogitationesque  nostras  serio  convertimus,  atque 
humiles  fervidasque  Deo  Optimo  Maximo  preces  ad- 
hibere  hand  omisimus,  ut  coelestis  suae  gratiae  lumine 
mentem  nostram  coUustrare  velit,  quo  cognoscere  pos- 
simus  quid  in  hac  re  a  nobis  sit  peragendum.  Etenim 
ea  potissimum  spe  nitimur  fore,  ut  Beatissima  Virgo 
quae  meritorum  verticem  supra  omnes  angelorum  choros 
usque  ad  solium  Deitalis  erexit,^  atque  antiqui  serpentis 
caput  virtutis  pede  contrivit,  quaeque  inter  Christum  et 
Ecclesiam  coustituta,f  ac  tota  suavis  et  plena  gratiarum 
christianum  populum  a  maximis  quibusque  calamitatibus, 
omniumque  hostium  insidiis  et  impetu,  semper  eripuit, 
atque  ab  interitu  vindicavit,  tristissimas  quoque  ac  luc- 
tuosissimas  nostras  vicissitudines,  acerbissimasque  an- 
gustias,  labores,  necessitates  amplissimo,  quo  solet,  ma- 
terni  sui  animi  miserans  afFectu,  velit  praesentissimo, 
aeque  ac  potentissimo  suo  apud  Deum  patrocinio,  et  di- 
vinae  iracundiae  flagella,  quibus  propter  peccata  nostra 
affligimur,  avertere,  et  turbulentissimas  malorum  pro- 
cellas,  quibus  cum  incredibili  animi  nostri  doloro  ubi- 
que  jactatur  Ecclesia,  corapescere,  dissipare,  et  luctum 
nostrum  convertere  in  gaudium.  Optime  enim  nostris, 
Venerabiles  Fratres,  omnem  fiduciae  nostra  rationem 
in  Sanctissiraa  Virgine  esse  collocatam  ;  quandoquidem 
Deus  totius  boni  plenitudinera  posuit  in  Maria;  ut 
protnde  si  quid  spei  in  nobis  est,  si  quid  gratice,  si  quid 
salutis,  ab  ea  noverimus  redundare  .  .  .  quia  sic  est  vo- 
luntas ejus,  qui  totum  nos  habere  voluit  per  Mariam.X 

*  S.  Gregor  Pap.  Exposit.  in  lib.  Reg.  i.  §  5,  ed.  Ben. 
T  ^5.  Bernard.  Serm.  in  cap.  xii.  Apocalyps.    Dom.  inf. 
Oct.  Assumpt.,  §  5,  ed.  Ben.  ^^ 

§  6,  ed.  Ber''^*  '"  ^''^'^'^*  ^^'  ^^^'^  ^^  Aqu^ductu, 


HInc  aliquos  ecclesiasticos  viros  pietate  spectatos,  ac 
theologicis  disciplinis  apprime  excultos,  et  nonnuUos  ve- 
nerabiles fratres  nostros  Sanctae  Romanae  Ecclesiae  Car- 
dinales  virtute,  religione,  consilio,  prudentia,  ac  rerum 
divinarum  scientia  illustres  selegimus,  eisque  commisi- 
mus,  ut  pro  eorum  prudentia  atque  doctrina  gravissi- 
mum  argumentum  omni  ex  parte  accuratissime  exami- 
nandum  curarent,  ac  subinde  eorum  sententiam  ad  nos 
diligentissime  defer  rent.  Dum  autem  ita  se  res  habent, 
illustria  decessorum  nostrorum  vestigia  sectari,  exempla 
aemulari  censuimus. 

Quamobrem  has  vobis,  Venerabiles  Fratres,  scribi- 
mus  litteras,  quibus  egregiam  vestram  pietatem,  atque 
episcopalem  soUicitudinem  magnopei-e  excitamus,  vobis- 
que  etiam  atque  etiam  inculcamus,  ut  quisque  vestrura 
pro  suo  arbitrio,  atque  prudentia  in  propria  dioecesi 
publicas  preces  indicendas,  ac  perageudas  curet,  quo 
clementissimus  luminum  Pater  nos  superna  divini  sui 
Spiritus  luce  perfundere,  numine  afflare  dignetur,  ut  in 
tanti  moment!  re  illud  consilium  suscipere  valeamus, 
quod  ad  majorem,  tum  sancti  su!  nominis  gloriam,  tum 
Beatissimae  Virginis  laudem,  turn  militantis  Ecclesiae 
utilitatem,  possit  pertinere.  Optamus  autem  vehemen- 
ter,  ut  majore,  qua  fieri  potest,  celeritate  nobis  signi- 
ficare  velitis  qua  devotione  vester  clerus,  populusque 
fidelis  erga  Immaculatae  Virginis  Conceptionem  sit  ani- 
matus,  et  quo  desiderio  flagret,  ut  ejusmod!  res  ab 
Apostolica  Sede  decernatur,  atque  in  primis  noscei-e 
vel  maxime  cupimus  quid  vos  ipsi,  Venerabiles  Fratres, 
pro  eximia  vestra  sapientia  de  re  ipsa  sentiatis  quidque 
exoptetis.  Et  quoniam  Romano  Clero  jam  concessimus, 
ut  peculiares  canonicas  horas  de  Beatissimae  Virginis 
Conceptione  recentissime  compositas,  ac  typis  editas, 
recitare  valeat  loco  earum,  quae  in  communi  Breviario 
continentur,  idcirco  hisce  litteris  facultatem  vobis  tri- 
buimus,  Venerabiles  Fratres,  ut,  si  ita  placuerit,  uni- 
versus  vestrae  dioeceseos  clerus  easdem  de  Sanctissimae 
Virginis  Conceptione  canonicas  horas,  quibus  nunc  Ro- 
manus  utitur  clerus,  persolvere  libere  et  licite  possit, 
quin  ejusmodi  veniam  a  nobis,  vel  a  nostra  Sacrorum 
Rituum  Congregatione  implorare  debeatis. 

Plane  non  dubitamus,  Venerabiles  Fratres,  quin  pro 
singular!  vestra  in  Sanctissimam  Virginem  Mariam 
pietate,  hisce  nostris  desideriis  omnia  cura  et  studio 
quam  libentissime  obsequi  gaudeatis,  atque  opportuna 
responsa,  quae  a  vobis  exposcimus,  nobis  dare  prope- 
retis.  Interim  vero  coelestium  omnium  munerum  au- 
spicem,  et  praecipuae  nostrae  in  vos  benevolentiae  testem 
accipite  Apostolicam  Benedictionem,  quam  ex  imo  corde 
profectam  vobis  ipsis,  Venerabiles  Fratres,  cunctisque 
clericis,  laicisque  fidelibus,  vigilantiae  vestrae  commissis 
amantissime  impertimur. 

Datum  Cajetae  die  2  Februarii  anno  1849,  Ponti- 
ficatus nostri  anno  tertio. 


Brighton. — The  Rev.  Father  Ferrara,  an  exiled 
Jesuit,  who  was  accustomed,  we  believe,  to  preach 
before  his  Holiness  w^hen  in  Rome,  has  been  preaching 
in  this  town  a  succession  of  sermons  in  Italian,  intended 
to  form  a  kind  of  spiritual  retreat.  Such  a  retreat 
cannot,  of  course,  be  strictly  accomplished  without 
retirement  from  the  world.  Still  it  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  induce  persons  to  listen  for  eight  days  together 
to  eight  sermons  and  meditations  upon  their  principal 
duties,  and  the  means  of  grace  which  they  enjoy  as 
Catholics.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  sermons, 
being  in  Italian,  were  intended  to  remind  the  higher 
classes  of  their  duties,  to  point  out  the  compatibility 
of  sanctification  with  a  continuance  in  the  world,  and 
to  shew  that  it  was  not  singing,  dancing,  and  the  like, 
which  make  it  improper  to  communicate  weekly,  but 
those  sins  which,  though  often  practised  in  such  amuse- 
ments, may  yet  be  separated  from  them  by  frequent 
confession  and  communion.  For  those  not  acquainted 
with  the  Italian  language  a  series  of  solid  meditations 
were  given  in  English  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mac  Avila,  the 
priest  of  this  mission.  The  meditation  of  each  day  was 
followed  by  the  Tantum  ergo  and  Benediction  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament.    Hence  this  retreat  is  one  of  a 
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novel  kind  in  England.  We  only  hope  the  eloquent 
Jesuit  may  soon  master  the  English  language,  and  be 
thus  able  to  present  his  sterling  good  sense  and  ardent 
devotion  to  the  much  larger  audiences  which  they  amply 
deserve.  In  the  evenings  Mr.  Mac  Avila  gave  a  simUar 
course  of  sermons  to  the  poor,  which  brought  almost 
all  of  them  to  their  Easter  duties.  On  Holy  Friday 
Father  Ferrara  preached  the  Agony,  as  far  as  circum- 
stances would  admit.  It  was  an  American  devotion 
originally,  but  is  now  common  in  Italy.  It  consists  of 
a  set  of  short  discourses  on  our  Lord's  seven  words  on 
the  cross,  with  solemn  singing  and  music  between  them, 
and  certain  prayers  at  the  close,  addressed  to  the  five 
sacred  wounds.  Properly  this  devotion  should  occupy 
the  time  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  three ;  and 
if  all  were  arranged  with  a  view  to  this,  the  Mass  of  the 
Presanctified,  and  the  ceremonies  which  accompany  it, 
might  be  finished  before  twelve,  and  then  this  most 
touching  devotion,  which  the  Holy  See  has  encouraged 
by  the  indulgence  granted  for  it  {vide  Raccolta),  might 
be  advantageously  introduced  into  England.  We  hope 
in  another  year  that  this,  and  the  devotion  of  "  Maria 
Desolata"  on  Holy  Saturday,  will  have  found  their  way 
at  least  into  those  churches  where  the  ceremonies  of 
Holy  Week  cannot  be  "  carried  out."  They  would, 
however,  be  a  useful  adjunct  to  these  latter,  the  public 
and  dramatic  character  of  which  would  perhaps  have  a 
more  lasting  effect  when  assisted  by  these  more  indi- 
vidual and  contemplative  devotions. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. — The  Catholic  population  of 
the  Cape  amounts  to  some  five  or  six  thousand  souls,  in 
a  colony  numbering  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand, 
occupying,  or  rather  spread  over,  as  many  thousand 
square  miles.  Eleven  years  ago  there  was  neither  priest, 
nor  Bishop,  nor  church  of  our  religion  (except  a  small 
chapel  that  was  in  ruins  when  the  present  Bishops  ar- 
rived), in  the  whole  colony  ;  nor,  exclusive  of  the  mili- 
tary, could  be  discovered  more  than  about  one  thousand 
Catholics.  There  are  now  two  Bishops,  seven  priests, 
two  candidates  for  orders,  six  churches  or  chapels,  and 
the  Catholic  population  above  mentioned.  A  new  and 
neat  church  at  Grobbelaar's  river,  in  the  district  of 
George,  was  lately  blessed,  nearly  four  hundred  miles 
from  Cape  Town,  and  one  hundred  from  the  nearest 
town.  It  was  built  entirely  at  the  expense  of  an  indi- 
vidual— Mr.  John  O'Connell — who  also  supports  the 
clergyman,  and  thus  secures  the  ministry  of  our  holy 
faith  to  his  own  family,  and  some  fifty  other  Catholics 
who  inhabit  thereabouts.  On  the  same  occasion  the 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Grifiith  administered  the  sacrament  of 
Confirmation  to  seven  of  these,  five  of  whom  were 
adults  between  twenty -five  and  eighty  years  of  age. 
The  youngest  and  oldest  of  these  were  converts  to  the 
Church;  the  former,  the  wife  of  the  founder  of  the 
church,  from  Anglicanism  ;  the  latter,  a  Dutch  or 
Africander  woman,  from  Calvinism.  In  the  coloured 
infidel  population  there  is  little  done.  Some  have  been 
tried,  and  received,  but  "  found  wanting  :"  they  are 
too  much  the  creatures  of  sense. 

Pius  IX.  AND  THE  Jesuits. — A  correspondent  of 
the  Tablet  furnishes  the  following  curious  anecdote  : — 
"It  will  be  recollected  that  Cardinal  Castracane,  in 
March  last,  was  the  bearer  of  a  verbal  message  from 
Pope  Pius  IX.  to  the  General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
then  in  Rome,  in  consequence  of  which  message  that 
religious  superior,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  appro- 
bation  of  his  council,  immediately— that  is  to  say,  be- 
fore midnight  of  the  very  day  on  which,  about  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  that  verbal  message  was  de- 
livered— issued  his  orders  to  the  several  establishments 
in  Rome  under  the  direction  of  that  Society,  to  consider 
themselves  broken  up.  I  am  unable  to  inform  you,  sir, 
what  that  verbal  message  was  ;  but  /  am  able  to  inform 
you  what  were  the  words  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of 
Pignerol  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  between  the  hours  of  eleven 
and  twelve  of  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  that  ver- 
bal message  was  delivered  by  Cardinal  Castracane  to  the 
Superior-General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  the  Casa 


Professa,  usually  called  the  Gesu ;  or  rather  I  should 
say  that  /  am  able  to  inform  you  what  were  the  words 
which  that  Bishop  told  me  with  his  own  lips,  between 
one  and  two  o'clock,  were  the  words  which  had  been 
addressed  to  him  between  eleven  and  twelve  by  Pope 
Pius  IX.,  and  which  I  caused  him  to  repeat  to  me 
between  eight  and  nine  that  evening,  after  I  had  been 
informed  of  the  visit  of  Cardinal  Castracane  to  the  GesCi. 
The  words  were  these  —  *  1  never  have  ordered,  I  never 
will  order,  I  never  have  advised,  I  never  will  advise, 
the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  to  quit  the  direction 
of  their  establishments  in  Rome.'  And  to  this  most 
explicit  declaration  Pope  Pius  IX.  immediately  added 
the  expression  of  his  highest  esteem  of  that  Society,  and 
of  his  fullest  approbation  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
members  of  it  had  conducted  themselves  in  Rome,  and 
in  every  part  of  the  Papal  States,  as  far  as  such  conduct 
had  come  to  his  knowledge.  A  moment's  reflection 
upon  the  facts  which  I  have  just  stated  to  you,  and 
which  I  am  ready,  whenever  called  upon  by  proper 
authority,  to  confirm  on  oath,  ought  to  be  sufficient  to 
convince  any  man  of  common  sense,  that  the  voluntary 
retirement,  or  the  retirement  by  order  or  by  advice  of 
Pope  Pius  IX.,  of  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
from  Switzerland  would  no  more  have  prevented  the 
attack  of  the  Berne  revolutionists  upon  the  Catholic 
cantons  of  Switzerland  in  November  1847,  than  the 
retirement  of  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  from 
the  direction  of  their  establishments  in  Rome  has  pre- 
vented the  attack  upon  the  Quirinal  Palace  on  the  16th 
of  November,  1848."  The  same  correspondent  gives 
the  following  authentic  information  as  to  the  conduct  of 
his  Holiness  on  the  memorable  16th  of  November  : — 
"  On  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  November,  I  learnt  from 
the  lips  of  the  subaltern  officer  of  carabineers  who  came 
to  tell  the  Cardinal,  with  whom  I  was  then  sitting,  and 
who  requested  that  I  would  not  leave  the  room,  what 
had  passed  between  his  Holiness  and  himself,  when,  at 
the  risk  of  his  life  (as  he  said),  he  'forced  himself  into 
the  presence  of  the  Holy  Father,  and  said  to  him  these 
words,  to  the  best  of  my  belief  and  recollection, — for  the 
man  wore  such  bushy  whiskers,  and  spoke  so  very 
rapidly,  that  I  dare  not  positively  say  that  I  caught 
every  word  he  said  to  the  Cardinal : — *  Holy  Father,  at 
the  risk  of  my  life  I  am  come  to  tell  you  that  you  have 
not  a  moment  to  lose.  We  are  here,  between  Swiss  and 
Carabineers,  not  oOO  (I  think  he  said — yet  see  M.  de 
Montalembert's  speech),  but  without  any  superior  officer 
{these  words  I  can  swear  to),  and  no  one  who  will  take 
upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  ordering  us  to  fire. 
Outside  the  palace  there  were  at  least  six  thousand  men  ; 
when  I  attempted  to  get  into  the  presence  of  your  Holi- 
ness their  numbers  were  rapidly  increasing,  and  by  this 
time  there  must  certainly  be  upwards  of  ten  thousand 
men.  I  can  promise  your  Holiness,  that  if  you  will 
pronounce  the  words  to  me  Fatefuoco  (fire),  we  are 
all  determined  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  you ;  but  that 
is  all  we  can  do.  But  if  your  Holiness  will  not  yourself 
give  me  that  order,  authorise  me  to  go  and  fetch  Galetti 
to  your  Holiness,  and  I  will  do  so  at  the  risk  of  my  life. 
His  Holiness  immediately  answered,  *  Go  and  fetch 
Galetti.'  I  immediately  ran  out  and  cried  out  to  the 
crowd,  *  The  Holy  Father  has  ordered  me  to  bring  Ga- 
letti to  him.'  and  they  cheered  me,  and  I  immediately 
went  off  for  Galetti.'  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  letter  that  I  should  add  what  more  that 
subaltern  officer  said  as  to  what  he  had  witnessed  with 
his  own  eyes,  and  heard  with  his  own  ears,  inside  or 
outside  the  Quirinal  Palace  on  the  16th  of  November. 
I  do  not  profess  myself  able  to  repeat  a  considerable 
portion  of  what  he  said,  but  I  have  written  to  you 
enough  to  shew  you,  that  if  that  officer  spoke  the  truth, 
Pope  Pius  IX.  shewed  on  that  day  the  same  anxiety  for 
the  lives  of  those  within  the  Quirinal,  and  for  the  lives 
and  souls  of  those  who  came  with  intent  to  storm  the 
Quirinal,  which  his  Divine  Master  shewed  when  He  .said 
to  Judas  and  the  mob  who  came  to  apprehend  Him  with 
swords  and  clubs — '  If,  therefore,  you  seek  me,  let  these 
go  their  way.' — St.  John  xviii.  8." 
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The  Church  in  Portugal.— (From  the  Morning 
po5/.)_The  Ministry  being  pressed  to  explain  the  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Court  of  Rome,  proposed  secret 
sittings  on  the  12th  and  13th,  and  the  Minister  of  Fo- 
reign Affairs  laid  before  the  Chamber  the  details  of  the 
concordat.  The  Bulla  da  Cruzada  is  to  be  re-established 
in  Portugal  and  its  colonies.  There  is  to  be  a  commis- 
sioner-general and  other  functionaries,  either  elected  by 
the  Pope  or  subject  to  his  sanction.  The  revenue  is  to 
be  sent  to  Rome.  There  is  to  be  an  ecclesiastical  court 
(Tribunal  da  Legacia),  the  members  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Pope,  and  entirely  under  his  direction.  When 
Don  Pedro,  under  the  protection  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
in  company  with  his  reformers,  took  possession  of  this 
country,  the  Bulla  da  Cinizada,  the  Tribunal  of  Legacia, 
and  all  the  Pope's  jurisdiction,  were  done  away  with,  as 
being  contrary  to  their  doctrine  of  national  indepen- 
dence. They  also  then  took  possession  of  all  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Church, which  they  called  national,  and  they 


have  publicly  sold  the  greatest  part ;  but  now  it  appears 
this  Church  property  is  to  be  sold  privately.  For  the 
present  the  Government  is  no  longer  to  seize  upon  the 
property  of  the  nuns,  or  to  prevent  any  one  from  taking 
the  veil.  The  Bishops  formerly  had  large  revenues  de- 
rived from  the  produce  of  the  land ;  the  collegiate  in- 
stitutions and  ecclesiastical  seminaries  had  also  revenues, 
which  supported  them  without  being  a  charge  to  the 
national  treasury.  The  new  reformers  took  possession 
of  all  these  revenues  ;  but  now,  by  this  concordat,  in 
every  bishopric,  by  next  October,  there  is  to  be  a  colle- 
giate and  an  ecclesiastical  seminary.  M.  Pereira  moved 
the  next  day  that  all  the  papers  respecting  the  negotia- 
tions with  Rome  should  be  sent  to  a  committee  to  give 
their  opinion;  but  Government  opposed  it,  and  the 
motion  was  rejected.  Count  de  Thomar  was  the  nego- 
tiator of  this  concordat.  The  Government  has  conferred 
the  Grand  Cross  of  Christ  on  the  Pope's  Nuncio,  and 
upon  Count  de  Thomar. 


Ifeton'r  Cfironirle* 


The  Parliamentary  experience  of  the  past  month 
has  proved  one  point,  and  one  only: — Lord 
J.  Russell's  administration  is  one  of  the  most 
helpless  that  ever  sat  on  the  Treasury  benclies. 
They  have  had  a  fair  field,  and  not — as  is  gene- 
rally added  on  such  occasions — no  favour,  but  all 
favour.  Ireland  has  lain  before  them,  prostrate, 
miserable,  and  imploring  aid ;  while  England,  in 
spite  of  her  usual  anti-Irish  prejudices,  is  ready 
to  accept  any  real  measure  to  save  the  sister 
kingdom.  The  Ministers  can  do  nothing.  They 
have  but  a  sixpenny  rate  in  aid,  and  imagine 
that  there  is  no  conceivable  alternative,  or  even 
additional  possibility,  but  an  Irish  Income-tax. 
So  Lord  John  called  together  the  Irish  Members 
at  his  house  in  Downing  Street, — a  step  partly 
cunning,  partly  silly,  partly  unconstitutional, 
—  and  asked  them,  like  naughty  boys,  which 
they  would  have,  the  physic  or  the  rod.  For 
once  the  Irish  members  agreed,  and  said,  "  Nei- 
ther;"  at  least  they  said  so  in  other  words.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Premier  repaired  to  the  House  of 
Commons  to  go  on  with  the  rate  in  aid,  which  of 
course  was  carried,  as  tens  of  thousands  are  still 
starving. 

Meanwhile  Sir  R.  Peel  has  again  propounded, 
with  more  fulness  of  detail,  his  plan  for  resettling 
Connaught.     Almost  every  one  but  the  Russell 
party  hails  the  plan  with  joy,  and  calls  on  Lord 
John  to  resign.    Such  resignation,  however,  must 
be  premature,  unless  Peel  is  really  prepared  to 
take  his  place,  which  cautious  Sir  Robert  has  not 
yet  announced,  or  even  hinted.   In  Ireland  itself, 
Mr.  Duffy  has  fairly  beaten  the  Government;  for 
though  he  is  not  acquitted,  the  jury  have  again 
found  it  impossible  to  agree,  and  he  is  out  on  bail. 
The  protectionist  and  anti-taxation  movements 
have  had  so  little  that  is  genuine  in  them,  as  to 
be  hardly  worth  recording.      Mr.  Cobden  has 
spoken  quietly  in  the  House,  and  Mr.  Disraeli 
has  disappointed  many  of  his  friends.     Almost 
the  only  good  things  that  Parliament  has  done 
are,  the  warm  reception  of  Mr.  Adderley's  anti- 
Colonial-Office  demonstration,  in  favour  of  pre- 
serving the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  from  being  made 
a  penal  settlement;  and  the  welcoming  Mr.  Bou- 
verie's  bill  for  relieving  Church  of  England  clergy 
from  penalties  when  they  leave  the  Establish- 
ment.   If  the  bill  passes  as  it  now  stands,  it  will 


be  a  boon  to  many  converts  to  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion. 

The  Indian  news  is  quite  satisfactory.  The 
Bombay  mail  of  the  17th  March  brought  full 
details  of  the  battle  of  Goojerat,  gained  by  Lord 
Gough's  army  over  the  Sikh  and  Affghan  army 
on  the  21st  February. 

The  great  apparent  disparity  of  the  armies 
gave  the  brief  account  which  arrived  by  last 
mail  the  interest  of  a  victory  gained  under  pro- 
bable vicissitude,  and  by  bold  and  skilful  hand- 
ling of  the  lesser  force.  The  enemy's  army  is 
reckoned  at  60,000  men,  while  ours  numbered 
only  25,000  men ;  but  it  seems  that  the  victory 
was  from  first  to  last  due  to  the  scientific  preci- 
sion and  cool  handling  of  "  that  splendid  arm, 
the  artillery,"  in  which  our  superiority  over  the 
enemy  was  more  marked  than  our  inferiority 
in  men.  The  British  brought  100  guns  into  the 
field,  many  of  the  heaviest  calibre  ;  the  Sikhs  had 
but  59  brass  pieces  of  comparatively  light  metal. 
The  Sikh  chief  was  strongly  posted  between  two 
river-courses,  which  protected  his  flanks,  and  yet 
allowed  him  good  manoeuvring  space  to  retire 
either  on  tlie  east  or  west  side  of  the  town  of  Goo- 
jerat, which  afforded  shelter  and  protection  to  his 
rear.  The  fight  began  at  seven  in  the  morning. 
Our  heavy  artillery  cannonaded  his  centre  for 
three  hours  before  his  well-served  guns  were  si- 
lenced. About  noon  our  infantry  was  ordered 
forward,  and  its  way  was  cleared  so  effectually 
by  field-artillery,  which  played  in  advance  of 
it,  that  one  regiment  had  not  to  fire  a  single 
shot  till  it  had  passed  to  the  west  of  the  town  of 
Goojerat  and  regained  its  communications  with 
that  part  of  the  army  which  passed  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  town.  Repeated  efforts  were  made 
by  the  enemy  to  use  his  immensely  superior  force 
of  cavalry  ;  but  always  without  success,  from  the 
destructive  intervention  of  our  everywhere-pre- 
sent field-artillery.  The  conduct  of  our  own 
cavalry  is  highly  spoken  of:  the  Fourteenth 
Dragoons  redeemed  its  bays.  Captain  Unett 
and  his  squadron  of  the  Third  Light  Dragoons, 
renowned  for  their  charge  through  the  Sikh  in- 
fantry at  Chilleanwallah,  is  again  distinguished 
by  special  praise.  By  four  o'clock  the  enemy 
had  been  driven  from  every  post,  and  was  in  ge- 
neral retreat :  the  field-artillery  and  cavalry  im- 
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proved  their  advantage,  and  converted  his  retreat 
into  a  total  rout  and  flight.  He  was  pursued 
with  great  slaughter  for  a  distance  of  some  fif- 
teen miles.  Next  morning,  an  adequate  force 
took  up  the  direct  pursuit,  and  detachments 
were  sent  off  to  the  points  whereby  retreat  would 
be  most  effectually  cut  off.  The  result  has  been, 
that  fifty-three  of  the  fifty-nine  guns  brought  by 
Shere  Singh  into  action  are  now  in  our  camp, 
and  the  whole  of  his  immense  store  of  ammuni- 
tion and  his  camp  equipage  is  in  our  hands  :  his 
force  is  annihilated  as  a  hostile  army,  and  he 
himself  and  his  father  have  escaped  to  the  Salt 
Range  hills,  with  only  a  dispirited  remnant  of 
not  more  tlian  8,000  men,  chiefly  cavalry,  and 
some  half-dozen  light  guns.  Goojerat  was  taken 
in  the  course  of  the  fight;  Jailum  and  Rhotas, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jailum  river,  are  in  the 
possession  of  Sir  Walter  Gilbert's  pursuing  force; 
and  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  has  come  in  from  Shere 
Singh's  camp  with  offers  of  full  surrender  on  al- 
most unconditional  terms.  The  war  is  considered 
so  far  finished  that  staff -officers  are  getting  leave 
to  return  to  their  appointments  on  special  ser- 
vice. A  more  significant  fact  still,  perhaps,  is, 
that  Gholab  Singh's  force  under  Colonel  Stein- 
bach  has  commenced  actively  assisting  our  move- 
ments towards  the  recapture  ofAttock  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  Affghans  from  Peshawur. 

A  son  of  Dost  Mahomed  Khan  was  present  at 
the  battle,  in  personal  command  of  1500  Aftghan 
horse:  it  is  rumoured  that  he  was  killed. 

This  complete  success  has  been  obtained  at  a 
cost  small  in  comparison  with  that  sustained  in 
Lord  Gough's  previous  battle  ;  our  loss  is  stated 
to  be  about  100  killed  and  900  wounded. 

France  is  still  quiet;  singularly  so,  indeed, 
considering  that  the  elections  are  so  soon  to  come 
on.  A  measure  for  suppressing  the  excesses  of 
the  clubs  has  been  passed  ;  and  tiie  Assembly  has 
approved  of  the  Government's  intervention  in 
favour  of  the  Pope.  Fourteen  thousand  troops, 
under  General  Oudinot,  have  been  ordered  to  Ci- 
vita  Veccliia;  and  before  these  words  are  in  type, 
we  may  hear  that  the  Republican  Government 
has  fallen  to  pieces,  and  Pius  the  Ninth  is  quietly 
restored,  before  the  arrival  of  either  the  French 
or  the  Austrians. 

Charles  Albert's  renewal  of  the  war  against  Aus- 
tria has  come  to  an  almost  instantaneous  conclu- 
sion. He  has  been  routed  in  two  battles  by  Mar- 
shal Radetzky.  The  two  armies  were  drawn  up 
on  the  two  banks  of  the  Ticino — the  Piedmontese 
army  in  a  long  weak  line  covering  the  whole  of 
his  Lombard  frontier,  the  Austrian  army  in  a  coni- 
pacter  line  near  the  centre  of  this  position.  On 
the  21st  March  each  army  made  forward  move- 
ments— the  King's  towards  Milan,  and  the  Mar- 
shal's towards  Turin  :  the  Piedmontese  line  be- 
came compromised  ;  the  King  was  forced  to  fight 
a  battle  near  Vercelli,  with  inferior  numbers  and 
no  guns;  he  was  worsted,  and  driven  back  towards 
Turin.  On  the  23d,  a  second  battle  was  fought, 
at  Novarre,  whicli  lasted  from  morning  till  night : 
tiie  Piedmontese  fought  with  tenacious  courage 
and  efficiency,  but  were  overpowered,  and  driven 
in  a  state  of  disorganisation  towards  the  Alps. 
Upon  this,  Charles  Albert  abdicated  the  throne 


in  favour  of  his  son,  Victor  Emmanuel,  who  is 
now  King  of  Sardinia,  and  is  negotiating  a  peace 
with  Austria.  Genoa,  however,  —  or  rather  a 
faction  in  Genoa, — rebelled  against  him,  and  set 
up  a  few  days'  republic.  General  della  Marmora 
attacked  the  citj',  took  it  after  hard  fighting,  and 
re-established  order ;  the  leaders  of  the  revolt 
escaping  to  Marseilles,  by  the  friendly  aid  of  an 
American  war-steamer.  An  amnesty  has  been 
proclaimed  to  all  persons  except  twelve  of  the 
most  prominent  leaders.  The  National  Guard  is 
dissolved. 

A  reactionary  movement  in  favour  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  took  place  on  the  11th  nit. 
Guerazzi  was  placed  in  prison  by  the  populace, 
and  the  municipality  proclaimed  that  they  were 
holding  power  on  behalf  of  the  Grand  Duke. 

Wai-like  operations  against  the  Sicilians  were 
resumed  on  the  28th  March  by  General  Filan- 
gieri,  who  has  already  taken  Catania  and  Syra- 
cuse. Catania  was  attacked  on  Good  Friday,  and 
was  not  taken  without  stubborn  resistance  and 
great  loss  of  life ;  it  was  bombarded,  and  reduced 
to  smoking  ruins.  An  eye-witness  describes  the 
infuriate  conduct  of  the  successful  Neapolitans. 
"  The  Sicilian  dead  lie  unburied;  the  Neapolitans 
even  kick  them  as  they  pass, — plunge  into  the 
midst  of  the  nearly  deserted  town,  rob,  plunder, 
and  destroy,  and  commit  every  possible  atrocity 
on  helpless  innocence  or  decrepid  old  age.  Syra- 
cuse struck,  without  firing  a  shot,  as  soon  as' the 
Neapolitan  force  hove  in  sight  and  the  troops 
approached  by  land." 

In  the  Venetian  Assembly,  on  the  2nd  inst., 
Manin  announced  the  defeat  and  abdication  of 
Charles  Albert.  The  representatives  crowded 
round  him,  embraced  him,  and  by  acclamation 
decreed  that  "  Venice  shall  resist  Austria  at  every 
cost.  President  Manin  is  invested  with  unlimited 
powers." 

Austria  has  definitively  broken  with  the  Frank- 
fort Parliament.  The  Parliament  has  ofi'ered  the 
imperial  crown  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  has 
conditionally  accepted  it.  On  this  Austria  with- 
draws altogether,  alleging  that  the  Parliament 
was  called  only  to  frame  a  constitution,  and  not 
to  elect  an  emperor.  The  war  between  the  Aus- 
trians and  Hungarians  still  rages  furiously,  no 
permanent  results  having  as  yet  happened  on 
either  side.  The  Danes  have  been  again  fight- 
ing the  Germans  for  Schleswig,  and  are  again 
negotiating. 

NOTICE. 
To  Subscribers  to  the  Rambler. 
Wo  have  received  complaints  from  some  of  our  subscribers, 
stating  that  their  booksellers  in  the  country  are  unable  to  pro- 
cure the  Rambler  in  time  to  send  out  with  the  magazines. 
We  beg  to  assure  them  tliat  the  fault  must  lie  with  the  London 
agents  of  the  booksellers,  who  do  not  apply  at  the  proper  Lon- 
don house  for  their  supply.  The  Ramble  k  is  always  to  be  had 
on  the  morning  of  the  last  day  in  each  month,  at  Jone.s's,  03 
Paternoster  Row.  as  well  as  at  the  Publisher's,  17  Portman 
Street,  Portman  Square. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
W.— The  prohibition  to  which  our  correspondent  alludes  is 
grounded  on  tlie  general  principle,  that  all  secret  societies  are 
forbidden  by  the  Church,  as  fraught  with  danger  to  the  inte- 
rests both  of  religion  and  of  civil  society.  Though  the  society 
in  question  may  be  hannless  in  England,  it  lias  practically  been 
productive  of  the  most  fatal  results  on  tiie  continent.  We  are 
unable  to  answer  our  correspondent's  second  query. 
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A  WORD  or  two  of  apology  may  perhaps  be 
thought  necessary  by  some  of  our  readers  for 
the  introduction  of  this  subject  into  our  pages. 
It  may  be  considered  undesirable  that  a  matter 
so  essentially  ecclesiastical  should  be  liandled 
in  a  journal  whose  editor  is  a  layman,  and 
which  cannot  of  course  speak  with  any  thing 
like  authority  upon  the  question.  We  beg, 
therefore,  to  preface  the  remarks  we  are  about 
to  offer  with  every  apology  that  can  be  de- 
sired, and  to  premise  that  we  venture  upon 
nothing  more  than  suggestions  upon  a  matter 
which  is  of  very  deep  interest  to  every  zealous 
son  of  the  Church,  whether  he  be  layman  or 
ecclesiastic.  And  we  have  the  less  hesitation 
in  bringing  the  subject  forward,  in  that  we  are 
convinced  that  there  is  no  more  fatal  idea  than 
that  which  draws  a  distinction  between  the 
interests  of  the  clergy  and  those  of  the  laity, 
in  this,  or  indeed  in  any  matter  of  ecclesias- 
tical arrangement.  We  are  all  one;  one  in 
our  faith,  one  in  our  hopes,  one  in  our  present 
state  of  difficulty  and  trouble.  Neither  body 
can  suffer  without  the  other ;  neither  can  rise 
or  fall  without  the  elevation  or  the  sinking  of 
the  other.  Whatever  plans  be  followed  in  our 
churches,  in  our  colleges,  within  the  very  altar 
sanctuary  itself,  have  a  material  influence  upon 
the  humblest  lay  member  of  the  Church ;  and 
whatever  be  done  for  the  instruction,  the  com- 
fort, and  the  general  advantage  of  the  laity,  re- 
acts most  powerfully  upon  the  whole  clerical 
body  with  results  the  most  happy  and  most  en- 
during. We  cannot  consent,  therefore,  to  any 
theory  which  shall  build  up  a  wall  between 
the  interests  of  priest  and  people,  in  this  or 
any  similar  matter;  the  more  so,  indeed,  in 
this  one  special  instance,  in  that  priest  and 
people  are  equally  concerned  in  all  arrange- 
ments for  the  temporal  support  of  the  min- 
isters, fabrics,  and  public  services  of  religion. 
Those  who  give  or  pay  have  necessarily  an 
equal  right  to  discuss  the  comparative  merits 
of  different  methods  of  giving  or  paying,  with 
those  who  receive. 

It  is  also  manifestly  most  important  that  the 
subject  should  undergo  a  full  and  free  discus- 
sion  before  any  general  change  is  introduced 
in  our  system.     Nothing  is  so  bad  as  a  great 
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alteration  which  has  not  been  thoroughly  ar- 
gued, weighed,  and  sifted  to  the  bottom.  In 
all  such  things  we  should  talk  and  write  be- 
fore we  act,  inasmuch  as  talking  and  writing 
do  no  permanent  mischief;  while  a  false  step 
taken  in  action  may  issue  in  incurable  evils. 
These  things  also  cannot  be  discussed  in  pri- 
vate ;  people  in  general  have  no  means  of  get- 
ting at  the  opinions  and  arguments  of  others, 
except  through  the  medium  of  public  journals. 
Neither  side  can  fairly  state  its  own  case^  or 
test  the  view  of  its  opponent  with  any  searching 
examination.  It  is  the  very  office  of  a  pe- 
riodical such  as  the  Rambler  to  afford  scope 
for  a  complete  and  acute  probing  of  every 
topic  of  present  practical  interest  to  the  Ca- 
tholic body  in  general,  whether  in  secular, 
theological,  ecclesiastical,  or  political  matters. 
We  are  so  strikingly  in  a  state  of  mere  tran- 
sition, that  never  was  there  a  time  when  the 
public  discussion  of  all  important  topics  was 
more  imperiously  called  for.  We  have  ar- 
rived precisely  at  that  epoch  when  the  tradi- 
tions, habits,  and  ideas,  which  a  generation 
ago  were  sound  and  wise,  are  rapidly  becom- 
ing obsolete  and  mischievous.  We  cannot 
stand  still.  We  must  go  forward,  and  adapt 
ourselves  and  all  our  plans  to  the  facts  and 
necessities  of  the  day ;  or  we  shall  not  only 
fail  of  accomplishing  our  own  ardent  wishes, 
but  of  fulfilling  the  barest  elements  of  our 
duty  as  children  of  the  Catholic  Church.  One 
subject  after  another  must  acquire  a  peculiarly 
pressing  and  urgent  interest,  and  cause  us  many 
an  hour  of  anxious  thought  and  deliberation,  if 
not  of  deep  anxiety  and  sorrow.  And  our  tru- 
est wisdom  will  consist  in  searching  vigorously 
into  the  bearings  of  every  problem  that  pre- 
sents itself  for  solution,  by  means  of  that  pub- 
lic, energetic,  yet  temperate  discussion,  which 
alone  can  give  us  a  reasonable  confidence  that 
we  know  our  own  minds,  and  have  mastered 
the  conditions  essential  to  success  in  what  we 
undertake. 

Besides  this,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
it  is  extremely  desirable  that  all  such  subjects 
should  be  publicly  handled  by  parties  who 
have  not  the  responsibilities  of  official  autho- 
rity to  give  an  undue  importance  to  their  views, 
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or  to  embarrass  them  in  their  full  and  clear 
statement.  Any  person  in  liigh  office  puts 
himself  into  a  false  position  when  he  enters 
the  arena  of  public  discussion.  He  is  so  ham- 
pered by  his  rank  and  responsibilities,  that  he 
cannot  speak  out,  lest  he  compromise  himself, 
and  mix  up  his  private  opinions  with  his  judi- 
cial or  administrative  actions.  Men  who  write 
in  periodicals  come  prepared  to  give  and  take 
good,  sound,  hearty  blows  ;  to  be  exposed,  and 
perhaps  ridiculed,  for  their  blunders ;  to  be  at- 
tacked and  misrepresented  by  those  who  op- 
pose them,  or  who  misunderstand  or  dislike 
them.  No  one  ever  enters  into  the  literary 
field  without  coming  in  for  his  share  of  damage 
and  injury,  so  that  it  is  often  undesirable  even 
for  a  simple  priest  to  appear  by  name  in  the 
controversies  of  the  day.  The  sanctity  of  his 
office  must  be  considered,  and  nothing  done 
which  may  impair  the  respect  in  which  it  is 
held ;  and  the  weight  which  that  office  gives 
to  his  words,  apart  from  their  own  intrinsic 
worth,  is  sometimes  so  great,  that  it  cannot  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  a  question  without  ma- 
terially prejudicing  the  reader  either  for  it  or 
against  it.  The  cause  of  truth  is  best  served, 
when  arguments  are  left  to  stand  or  fall  ac- 
cording to  their  own  value  or  worthlessness, 
and  when  full  and  fair  scope  is  given  to  every 
person  to  express  his  opinion  on  the  subjects 
under  discussion. 

For  all  these  reasons,  then,  we  trust  that 
our  readers  will  willingly  welcome  the  intro- 
duction of  the  subject  of  "  The  Offertory"  into 
the  Rambler.  We  are  induced  to  bring  it  for- 
ward at  the  present  time,  from  having  become 
aware  that  a  feeling  of  great  interest  in  the 
question  is  springing  up  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing in  many  parts  of  the  country ;  and  that 
many  persons  are  strongly  disposed  to  adopt 
the  offertory  as  the  great  means  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  clergy,  without  perhaps  having 
fully  weighed  all  that  is  involved  in  its  gene- 
ral introduction  into  a  country  situated  as  Eng- 
land is  at  present.  Our  remarks  will  therefore 
wear  a  perhaps  unnecessarily  cautious  aspect ; 
and  we  may  be  thought  to  be  throwing  cold 
water  upon  a  principle  and  a  system  for  which, 
in  fact,  we  have  the  highest  possible  regard 
and  admiration. 

Let  us  state,  then,  once  for  all,  that  we  can- 
not too  strongly  express  our  conviction,  that  a 
free  collection  of  the  gifts  of  the  faithful,  such 
as  is  implied  in  the  restoration  of  the  ofl'ertory, 
is,  in  almost  every  instance,  by  far  the  most 
Christian,  the  most  agreeable,  and  the  most 
pecuniarily  successful  method  which  can  be 
adopted  for  the  supply  of  the  necessities  of 
the  clergy  and  of  divine  worship.  We  are  not 
speaking,  of  course,  of  endowed  churches  or 
chapels.  A  permanent  endowment  alters  the 
whole  money-relation  between  pastor  and  peo- 
ple; and  we  are  not  protending  that  it  would 
not  be  a  happy  circumstance  for  the  Catholic 
Church  in  England,  could  all  her  missions  be 


assisted  by  a  moderate,  yet  sufficient,  endow-  . 
ment  for  their  support.  The  age  of  endow- 
ments is,  however,  gone,  and  perhaps  gone 
for  ever.  They  were  the  results  of  an  age  of 
wealth,  such  as,  in  all  probability,  the  Church 
never  will  see  again ;  and  which  they  who  love 
her  purity  better  than  her  splendour  feel  little 
desire  to  see  restored.  Poverty  is  the  great  fact 
in  the  Church  of  to-day.  There  is  scarcely  a 
country  under  heaven  where  the  Church  has 
enough  for  her  needs,  much  less  for  her  mag- 
nificence. We  must  live  in  all  spiritual  things, 
as  they  say,  "  from  hand  to  mouth."  The  fu- 
ture cannot  be  abundantly  provided  for.  We 
want  double,  treble,  or  fourfold  the  sums  we 
can  command,  for  instant  use.  So  far  from 
laying  up  for  posterity,  we  have  been  com- 
pelled repeatedly  to  forestal  posterity,  and  to 
force  the  burden  of  our  own  debts  upon  those 
who  come  after  us.  It  is  vain,  therefore,  to  look 
to  endowments  as  the  means  for  extricating  us 
from  our  present  discomforts  and  difficulties. 
Here  and  there  an  endowment  will  be  given ; 
here  and  there  a  mission  will  be  provided  for ; 
here  and  there  a  mortuary  chapel  be  built,  with 
an  income  in  perpetuity  for  the  priest  who 
says  Mass  in  it ;  but  to  look  for  such  things 
all  over  England,  and  especially  in  our  giant  ' 
towns  and  cities,  is  mere  folly.  Rusticus  ex- 
spectat,  dum  defluit  amnis.  The  bottomless 
stream  of  poverty  flows  on,  and  knows  no 
rest ;  and  it  will  flow  on,  until  every  eye  that 
now  watches  its  dark,  heavy  torrent  is  laid  in 
the  grave,  and  till  our  children's  children  are 
no  more. 

The  system,  further,  which  has  now  for  so 
many  years  prevailed  generally  amongst  us  is 
at  last  bearing  its  natural  fruits,  and  shewing 
that  it  is  built  upon  a  false  foundation.  The  ^ 
bench-renting  or  pew-renting  system  takes  its  W 
origin  from  the  Protestant  dissenting  body, 
and  from  that  class  in  the  Anglican  establisii- 
ment  who  are  most  akin  to  the  Dissenters  in 
their  modes  of  thought  and  habits  of  feeling. 
When  introduced  into  the  Catholic  Church, 
it  was  radically  a  novelty ;  unheard-of  before, 
and  diametrically  opposite  to  the  practice  of 
the  Church  throughout  Christendom.  It  was 
based  upon  ideas  of  religious  worship,  and  of 
the  relation  between  the  pastor  and  his  flock, 
which  had  no  place  in  the  Catholic  creed.  It 
brought  along  with  it  a  necessity  for  intro- 
ducing the  maxims  and  devices  of  that  world, 
to  whose  theories  and  passions  the  Church 
herself  is  eternally  opposed.  It  placed  both 
clergy  and  laity  upon  a  false  footing  with  re- 
gard to  each  other.  It  converted  the  temple  j 
of  God  into  a  market-place,  and  his  sanctuary^i 
into  a  place  of  theatrical  exhibition.  ^ll 

Of  course  we  do  not  pretend  to  say  that 
there  is  any  thing  morally  ivrong  in  the  pre- 
sent system  of  letting  out  portions  of  the 
church  to  the  wealthier  part  of  society  at  a 
fixed  annual  rent.  There  is  no  sin,  strictly 
speaking,  in  the  mere  fact  of  saying  to  one 
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man,  "  You  shall  sit  here,  if  you  will  pay  me 
two  guineas  a-year ;"  and  to  another,  "  The 
rent  of  that  bench  is  one  pound  per  annum." 
All  we  allege  is,  that  it  is  a  mistaken  system, 
founded  upon  lawful  expedients,  and  not  upon 
high  Christian  principles;  and  that  it  utterly 
defeats  its  own  ends,  and  comes  to  nought. 
It  checks  Christian  charity,  by  substituting 
bargaining  for  giving;  it  draws  an  improper 
distinction  between  rich  and  poor,  shutting 
out  the  poor  from  the  place  of  honour  and 
convenience;  it  practically  excludes  tens  of 
thousands  from  ever  hearing  Mass  at  all ;  it 
compels  us  to  have  recourse  to  every  possible 
device  for  attracting  the  imagination  and  fan- 
tastic caprice  of  the  wealthier  classes,  to  catch 
at  popularity,  and  to  fall  in  with  the  customs 
of  that  sect  of  Protestants  to  whom  the  sys- 
tem owes  its  origin.  More  than  this,  it  has 
turned  out  an  utter  failure.  However  we 
may  be  opposed  to  any  other  system,  however 
terribly  we  may  dread  depending  upon  an 
offertory,  we  cannot  deny  the  fact,  that  the 
bench-renting  scheme  is  really  coming  to 
nought.  Church  after  church,  and  mission 
after  mission,  is  sinking  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  mire;  debt  is  contracted  after  debt; 
the  clergy  are  poorer  every  day ;  nothing 
rouses  the  laity  to  action,  or  to  greater  gene- 
rosity ;  and  it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  chapels  in 
London  and  elsewhere  are  enabled  to  support 
even  their  present  limited  number  of  clergy, 
and  to  pay  the  needful  expenses  of  public 
worship.  Something,  therefore,  must  be  done. 
Some  device  must  be  hit  upon  for  staying 
this  frightfully  downward  progress,  and  for 
placing  our  clergy  and  missions  in  a  position 
which  we  should  not  be  ashamed  to  own  to 
the  world. 

In  this  posture  of  affairs,  nothing  can  be 
more  natural  than  that  we  should  have  re- 
course to  the  old  system,  which  was  universal 
in  the  Church  before  the  days  of  endowments 
began,  and  before  the  State  took  upon  it  to 
pay  the  clergy  when  they  had  lost  their  en- 
dowments. Coming  to  us,  as  it  does,  sanc- 
tioned by  nothing  less  than  apostolic  autho- 
rity, and  practically  succeeding  in  almost  every 
instance  in  which  it  is  fairly  tried  amongst 
ourselves,  we  can  hardly  wonder  when  we 
hear  of  priest  after  priest  who  is  meditating 
a  recourse  to  this  primitive  and  truly  Chris- 
tian method  of  collecting  the  alms  of  the 
faithful.  And  that  we  shall  recur  to  the  offer- 
tory, as  our  ordinary  means  of  supporting  our 
missions,  we  have  ourselves  not  the  slightest 
doubt.  Come  to  it  we  must,  sooner  or  later. 
The  present  system  is  so  incurably  rotten,  that 
it  must  in  the  end  fall  to  the  ground  with  a 
crash ;  and  nothing  will  remain  to  us  but  the 
adoption  of  the  only  other  method  which  re- 
mains to  us  to  be  tried.  We  have  not  the 
slightest  expectation  of  hearing  any  better 
news  of  our  churches  and  chapels  than  is  now 


becoming  more  and  more  common  every  day. 
They  will  be  more  and  more  involved,  more 
and  more  a  source  of  anxiety  and  distress  to  the 
clergy  and  the  Bishops ;  and  we  can  only  trust 
that,  wherever  it  is  l3y  any  means  practicable, 
those  who  have  the  practical  control  will  lose 
no  time  in  the  gradual  application  of  a  remedy 
to  the  root  of  the  evil,  before  the  whole  frame 
is  diseased,  and  breaks  down  in  irremediable 
ruin. 

Still — we  say  it  in  all  respectful  deference, 
but  with  all  earnest  solicitude  —  let  no  man 
have  recourse  to  the  offertory  v/ithout  well 
counting  the  cost,  and  mastering  the  full  na- 
ture and  details  of  the  system  he  is  about  to 
adopt.  Trifling  as  it  may  appear,  as  a  simple 
alteration  in  the  mode  of  collecting  money,  it 
necessitates,  in  many  respects,  a  radical  change, 
which  no  prudent  man  will  venture  upon  with- 
out deep  forethought,  and  a  determination  to 
carry  out  his  new  plans  with  the  most  rigid 
consistency.  If  it  be  attempted  as  a  half 
measure,  and  without  any  of  those  attendant 
arrangements  which  are  essential  to  its  work- 
ing, its  introduction  will  be  stamped  with  dis- 
appointment and  disaster,  and  be  productive 
of  evils  which  years  and  years  will  not  re- 
medy. It  is  better  to  go  on  patching  up  the  old 
building,  mending  its  gaps,  and  strengthening 
it  with  iron  clamps  and  timber  supports,  than 
to  blow  it  up  at  once  with  gunpowder,  with- 
out being  prepared  with  the  perfect  design  of 
a  new  and  better  structure,  and  with  every 
necessary  appliance  for  raising  it  in  perfect 
completeness  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old.  We 
should  deplore  the  half-and-half  application  of 
the  oflfertory  system,  as  an  evil  of  no  common 
magnitude;  and  should  anticipate  a  marked 
deterioration  both  in  the  temporal  and  spi- 
ritual condition  of  any  mission  in  which  it 
was  thus  unwisely  adopted,  only  in  order  to 
fail.  Let  us,  then,  briefly  specify  the  most 
important  elements  which  are  necessary  to  its 
success ;  and  without  the  adoption  of  which, 
at  least  in  spirit,  if  not  always  with  precise 
uniformity  in  details,  it  would  be  —  in  our 
humble  judgment  —  far  wiser  to  retain  our 
present  practice,  inconsistent  and  unsatisfac- 
tory as  it  may  be. 

To  ascertain  what  should  be  done  to  make 
an  offertory  successful,  we  have  only  to  in- 
quire what  spirit  it  is  which  it  embodies,  and 
in  which  it  is  essentially  opposed  to  the  system 
of  fixed  bench-rents.  In  one  word,  the  offer- 
tory is  a  system  oi  giving ^  the  rent-system  is 
one  of  buying  and  selling.  In  the  first  case, 
the  benefits  of  religion  are  freely  offered  to  all 
alike ;  and  the  duty  of  supporting  the  clergy, 
and  of  maintaining  the  public  services  of  re- 
ligion in  efficiency,  is  pressed  upon  their  con- 
sciences ;  in  the  second  case,  we  presuppose  in 
a  congregation  such  a  firm  determination  to 
fulfil  their  religious  obligations  as  will  compel 
them  to  take  every  means  to  hear  Mass  and 
perform  their  duties,  and  then   proceed  to 
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bargain  witli  them  for  a  good  seat  at  the 
highest  price  we  can  get  them  to  pay.  In  the 
first  case  mc  treat  them  as  men,  to  whom  the 
Gospel  is  preached ;  in  the  second,  we  regard 
them  as  admirable  Christians,  advanced  to  the 
highest  condition  of  spiritual  perfection.  This, 
we  say,  is  the  theory  of  the  bench-rent  system ; 
it  is  founded  on  the  supposition  that  all  Catho- 
lics are  such  pious  and  devoted  persons,  that 
they  will  gladly  pay  any  thing,  rather  than  be 
excluded  from  the  worship  of  God ;  and  that 
the  virtue  of  Christian  charity  burns  so  fer- 
vently in  their  minds,  that  however  hard  a 
bargain  we  may  drive  with  them  for  their 
seat  in  church,  it  will,  nevertheless,  prompt 
them  to  give  bountifully  whensoever  we  ap- 
peal to  their  generosity  in  our  necessities.  We 
are  not  now  asking  which  is  the  best  of  these 
two  schemes,  and  Avhich  of  the  two  is  correct 
in  its  ideas  of  human  nature,  and  the  degree 
of  self-denying  piety  to  be  found  in  ordinary 
Catholic  congregations.  All  we  urge  is,  that 
the  two  systems  are  fundamentally  distinct; 
that  we  cannot  act  upon  them  both  at  once ; 
and  that  we  must  clearly  recognise  what  is  the 
principle  on  which  the  offertory  is  founded,  if 
we  Mould  turn  it  to  any  advantage. 

This,  then,  is  the  first  point  to  be  mastered. 
The  offertory  is  a  plan  which  appeals  solely  to 
the  generosity  of  Christians.  Its  very  essence 
is  a  noble-hearted,  confiding  bounteousness  on 
the  part  of  the  clergy  towards  the  people.  It 
freely  offers  to  all  from  the  fount  of  living 
waters,  bidding  every  man  slake  his  thirst 
whensoever  he  will,  without  let,  or  hindrance, 
or  conditions,  or  compulsory  payment  of  a 
solitary  farthing.  It  does  not  say  to  a  congre- 
gation, "  It  is  your  duty  to  hear  Mass ;  God 
requires  it  of  you,  if  you  would  be  saved  ;  you 
must  come  to  us,  the  clergy,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  fulfil  your  obligations,  but  you  shall 
not  come — or  at  least  you  shall  not  come  with 
any  comfort — unless  you  promise  beforehand 
to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  in  return."  It 
does  not  offer  the  blessings  of  religion  to  the 
laity  as  a  marketable  commodity,  to  be  bar- 
gained for,  haggled  over,  and  finally  purchased 
at  the  lowest  price  current  of  the  time  and 
place.  It  does  not  forbid  those  who  cannot  pay 
to  approach  near  the  altar  of  God,  or  reserve 
the  highest  seats  at  the  wedding-feast  for  those 
whose  purses  are  most  plentifully  stocked  with 
gold.  No ;  it  is  a  voice  sent  out  into  the 
higliways  and  hedges,  to  compel  all  men  to 
come  in.  It  offers  every  thing  ;  it  exacts  no- 
thing. It  begins  with  a  gift,  and  asks  only  a 
gift  in  return. 

This  principle,  therefore,  must  be  thoroughly 
recognised  and  mastered  before  an  offertory  is 
introduced  into  any  congregation.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  it  is  founded  upon  an  idea 
wholly  irreconcilable  with  the  system  which  it 
is  intended  to  supersede.  It  is  impossible  to 
unite  the  two.  We  cannot  amalgamate  the 
one  with  the  other.     If  a  trace  of  the  old 


system  remains,  it  will  eat  out  the  heart  of  the 
new.  Buying  and  giving  are  things  so  radi- 
cally opposed  to  one  another,  that,  so  far  from 
its  being  possible  to  employ  them  in  union  for 
the  support  of  our  churches,  they  will  mutually 
defeat  each  other,  and  unite  only  in  destroying 
what  now  exists.  The  first  feature  in  an  of- 
fertory must  be  the  universality  with  which  it 
is  applied.  Nothing  must  be  required  in  pay- 
ment from  any  one  class  of  a  congregation. 
Every  Mass  must  be  free  alike.  There  must 
be  no  necessary  payment  for  any  one  function 
which  the  Church  performs  for  her  children's 
benefit.  A  single  penny  demanded  as  a  con- 
dition of  sitting  in  any  single  seat,  destroys  the 
effect  of  the  whole :  the  principle  of  Chris- 
tian generosity  is  as  deeply  wounded,  and  as 
effectually  paralysed,  as  by  the  guinea,  two 
guinea,  and  three  guinea  payments  now  re- 
quired. We  may  theorise  as  much  as  we  will, 
and  say  that  sixpence  is  nothing,  and  a  penny 
is  nothing,  and  that  people  ought  not  to  grum- 
ble at  being  compelled  to  pay ;  all  this  avails 
nothing  against  the  great  fact  in  human  nature, 
that  mankind  never  will  give  liberally  when 
they  are  forced  to  pay  any  preliminary  sum, 
however  trifling  that  sura  may  be.  Be  our  zeal, 
our  sincerity,  our  piety,  what  it  may,  the  mo- 
ment the  idea  of  buying  and  selling,  even  at  the 
cheapest  rate,  is  introduced  into  the  Church, 
that  moment  we  also  introduce  the  maxims  of 
trade,  and  give,  not  as  much  as  we  can  afford, 
but  as  little  as  we  are  compelled,  either  by  ne- 
cessity or  by  decency,  to  give. 

Hence  it  is,  that  when  an  offertory  is  at- 
tempted at  Low  Mass  on  Sundays  and  days 
of  obligation,  while  payment  is  still  required 
at  High  Mass,  the  experiment  proves  a  miser- 
able failure,  and  the  only  result  is,  that  the 
stingy  get  off  without  paying  at  all,  while  the 
charitable  are  not  stimulated  to  any  great  self- 
denial  or  noble  munificence.  A  congregation 
does  not  feel  that  any  confidence  whatever  is 
placed  in  it  by  its  clergy,  by  such  an  arrange- 
ment. Its  conscience  is  not  fairly  appealed  to. 
It  feels  no  more  interest  in  the  church,  or  ob- 
ligation to  pay  for  its  support,  than  before. 
And  the  same  is  the  result  when  only  a  small 
portion  of  a  church  is  partitioned  off  for  the 
benefit  of  the  rich,  and  the  poor  can  occupy  a 
larger  share  than  is  now  usually  allotted  to 
them.  In  this  case,  neither  rich  nor  poor  are 
rightly  confided  in  or  called  upon.  The  poor 
man  concludes  that  he  is  not  even  asked  to 
give.  When  he  can  give,  he  does  not,  for  he 
supposes  that,  as  he  has  his  seat  free,  while 
others  pay,  there  is  no  wish  that  he  should 
offer  all  he  can  for  the  service  of  God. 
An  Irish  bricklayer's  labourer,  who  would 
contribute  as  much  as  one  or  two  guineas  a 
year  in  a  church  where  there  are  no  fixed 
payments  at  all,  is  found,  in  practice,  not  to 
give  a  shilling  where  even  the  slightest  dis- 
tinction is  set  up  between  the  children  of 
wealth   and  the   children   of  poverty.      You 
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may  reason  and  argue  as  you  will  as  to  what 
people  ought  to  do,  or  what  they  will  do  on 
your  theories  ;  their  theories  and  feelings  lead 
them  to  a  completely  opposite  line  of  conduct ; 
and  if  you  talked  to  them  till  the  end  of  the 
world,  they  never  would  act  upon  any  appeals 
which  find  no  response  in  their  own  bosom. 

We  would  put  it  fairly  to  any  man  of  com- 
mon sense  and  common  candour  who  has  no 
previously  conceived  theory  to  support,  whe- 
ther he  himself,  however  wealthy  he  may  be, 
does  not  personally  feel  differently  on  the  sub- 
ject of  giving  money  in  a  church  where  he  is 
not  compelled  to  pay  any  thing,  from  what  he 
feels  in  one  where  he  is  admitted  as  one  of  a 
favoured  few  to  the  best  places,  reserved  by 
policy  for  the  rich.  Let  any  of  us  go  into  a 
strange  church,  and  try  the  experiment  on  our- 
selves. We  enter  the  sacred  building,  and  by 
one  of  those  most  unpleasant  gentry  who  have 
the  guardianship  of  the  "  reserved  seats,"  are 
ushered  in  to  a  pleasant  spot.  Having  dis- 
bursed the  necessary  sixpence  or  shilling,  we 
button  up  our  pockets,  considering  that  we 
have  done  our  duty,  and  paid  our  debts,  just 
as  we  feel  a  painful  satisfaction  when  we  have 
discharged  our  tailor's  or  butcher's  bill.  Any 
further  call  we  look  upon,  if  not  exactly  as  an 
imposition,  yet  as  any  thing  but  an  appeal  to 
be  responded  to  gladly,  happily,  bountifully. 
We  may  consent  to  give  more,  but  we  do  not 
give  it  cheerfully,  and  to  the  utmost  of  our 
means. 

But  let  us  enter  a  church  where  the  ideas  of 
the  market-place  clearly  have  never  entered. 
Let  us  look  around,  and  see  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  misery  crowding  up  to  the  very  steps 
of  the  sanctuary,  while  every  thing  betokens 
a  courageous  trustfulness  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy  by  whose  ministrations  we  are  bene- 
fiting, though  but  as  chance  visitors.  Who 
does  not  feel  at  once  that  he  is  bound  in  ho- 
nour, and  as  a  sincere  Catholic,  to  contribute 
something  to  the  support  of  such  a  church 
and  priesthood?  Who  does  not  ask  himself, 
"  How  much  can  I  give  ?"  not,  "  How  little 
may  I  give?'*  Who  does  not  wish  at  such 
times  that  he  was  a  richer  man  than  he  is, 
that  he  might  be  able  to  give  that  amount, 
as  a  Christian,  which  he  would  never  dream 
of  giving  as  a  crafty  calculator  of  the  value  of 
money  ? 

It  is  further  essential  to  the  success  of  an 
offertory  that  it  be  tried  for  some  considerable 
peViod.  Were  it  a  mere  change  in  the  ma- 
chinery of  collecting  money,  or  a  different 
form  of  taxation,  people  might  be  ready  to  fall 
m  with  its  regulations  in  a  week  or  two,  so 
that  it  would  begin  to  bear  its  fruits  almost 
from  the  day  it  was  established.  But  this  is 
so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  frequently 
many  months  if  not  years  must  elapse  before 
it  is  made  to  tell  upon  the  feelings  and  pockets 
of  a  congregation.  It  is  so  different  in  spirit 
and  principle  from  what  they  have  been  accus- 


tomed to ;  it  appeals  to  a  class  of  ideas  so 
unlike  those  to  which  we  have  been  wont  to 
appeal,  that  a  certain  space  of  time  must  pass 
away  before  either  the  rich  or  the  poor  are 
duly  worked  upon  by  its  influence.  Men  and 
women  are  not  reformed,  or  remodelled,  in  a 
day  or  a  month.  The  habits  of  a  life  give 
way  but  by  slow  degrees.  A  class  of  Catho- 
lics who  never  knew  what  it  was  to  have  the 
duty  of  supporting  their  clergy  fairly  set  be- 
fore them  as  a  matter  of  Christian  honour 
and  gratitude,  and  who  have  been  habituated 
to  pay  for  the  spot  where  they  kneel,  in  the 
same  spirit  of  bargaining  in  which  they  hire  a 
new  servant  or  purchase  a  new  horse,  are  at 
first  thrown  all  aback  when  these  old  profit- 
and-loss  notions  are  cast  to  the  winds,  and  the 
priest  simply  says  to  them,  "  Freely  ye  have 
received,  freely  give."  Nothing,  therefore, 
can  be  more  absurd  than  to  expect  an  offer- 
tory to  cause  money  to  flow  into  the  treasury 
the  moment  it  is  instituted.  And  nothing 
could  be  more  unwise,  in  many  missions,  than 
for  a  priest  to  make  so  great  a  change,  without 
being  prepared  to  wait  a  while,  till  it  can  na- 
turally bring  forth  its  fruits.  In  some  cases, 
undoubtedly,  the  experiment,  if  rightly  ma- 
naged, would  instantly  answer,  and  the  first 
quarter's  receipts  would  be  fully  equal  to  those 
under  the  old  system,  and  would  continue 
progressively  to  increase.  But  this  would  not 
always  be  the  result,  and  no  wise  man  would 
make  the  attempt  without  ample  preparation 
for  either  contingency. 

Again,  an  offertory  could  never  succeed 
unless  the  present  distinction  between  rich  and 
poor  were  utterly  abolished.  The  system  ab- 
solutely requires  that  no  one  maxim  of  worldly 
prudence  or  worldly  tastes  should  find  an  en- 
trance into  the  house  of  God.  It  is  so  simple 
and  unadulterated  an  appeal  to  all  the  nobler 
and  more  self-denying  feelings  of  the  Catholic 
heart,  that  it  will  endure  no  mixture  with  any 
thing  that  is  low  or  earthly.  It  begins  by  re- 
pudiating the  spirit  of  the  world,  once  and  for 
ever,  and  it  refuses  to  bear  its  fruits  if  that 
spirit  again  intrudes  itself  into  the  sanctuary 
under  any  guise  or  pretence  whatsoever.  It  is 
a  call  upon  us  as  Christians  and  sinners,  and  as 
Christians  and  sinners  alone*  It  strikes  down 
all  human  pride  and  fantastic  daintiness ;  it 
follows  rigidly  in  the  steps  of  Him  who  has 
said,  "  How  hardly  shall  they  who  have  riches 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  I"  and  who 
has  given  us  this  one  unfailing  note  of  his 
true  Church,  that  in  it  the  poor  have  the  Gos- 
pel preached  to  them.  We  regard  it  as  hope- 
less to  attempt  to  improve  our  present  condition 
so  long  as  the  rich  are  suffered  to  engross  all 
the  best  places  in  our  churches  and  chapels, 
while  the  poor  are  thrust  down  "  below  the 
bar."  Until  we  have  faith  to  recur  to  the 
customs  of  older  times,  and  to  do  what  all  Ca- 
tholics do  abroad  to  this  very  day,  we  shall 
never  move  either  rich  or  poor  to  a  primitive 
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munificence  or  hardy  self-denial.  Delicacy 
may  look  disgusted ;  fastidiousness  may  shrug 
its  shoulders ;  the  fine  lady  may  protest  and 
complain  ;  the  comfortable  tradesman  may  turn 
up  his  nose  at  the  thought  of  close  contact  with 
"  the  lower  orders ;"  but  we  may  be  well  as- 
sured that  if  we  are  not  prepared  to  go  the  full 
length  of  abolishing  the  distinction  between  the 
poor  and  the  rich,  we  must  be  content  to  re- 
main in  our  poverty  and  difficulties  for  ever.* 

We  know  that  it  is  generally  said  that  Eng- 
lish people  will  not  submit  to  be  mixed  up  to- 
gether, as  one  sees  persons  of  all  ranks  side  by 
side  in  the  continental  churches.  And  un- 
doubtedly the  English  mind  would  recalcitrate 
most  vigorously  and  maliciously  against  such 
radical  revolutionary  schemes,  as  it  would  term 
them.  But  this  is  not  the  point  before  us. 
The  question  is,  whether  English  Catholics 
M^ould  submit  to  it ;  whether  that  odious, 
purse-proud,  petty,  sulky  haughtiness,  which 
is  so  hateful  a  feature  in  the  true  John  Bull 
race,  would  not  willingly  bow  itself  down  to 
the  dust  before  such  an  exhibition  of  the  beauty 
and  force  of  Christian  love  and  brotherhood  as 
the  Catholic  Church  has  it  in  her  power  to  dis- 
play. We  do  not  want  to  know  whether  this 
or  that  Catholic  nobleman,  or  this  or  that  Ca- 
tholic lady,  or  this  or  that  Catholic  shopkeeper 
and  his  wife,  brought  up  in  that  spirit  of  worldly 
exclusiveness  and  silly  pride  which  the  present 
system  engenders  in  the  best  of  us,  would,  in 
his  or  her  actual  present  state  of  mind,  like  such 
a  change,  if  we  asked  their  opinions  beforehand ; 
this  is  not  what  Christianity  came  into  the  world 
for,  to  leave  bigotry  and  selfishness  to  their 
original  dominion  over  men's  souls ;  the  ques- 
tion is,  whether  that  faith  which  we  love  and 
obey  has  not  within  it  a  divine  energy  to  beat 
down  these  lofty  barriers,  and  to  bring  the 
most  contemptuous  and  self- worshipping  of 
men  to  regard  a  street-sweeper  and  an  old 
apple -woman  with  the  feelings  of  genuine 
Christian  love  and  respect,  and  to  account  it 
an  honour,  rather  than  a  disgrace  and  an  an- 
noyance, to  kneel  by  their  side  before  his  pre- 
sence who  is  pre-eminently  the  God  and  the 
Saviour  of  the  poor.  That  Englishmen  and 
Englishwomen,  when  the  truth  and  beauty  of 
the  Catholic  religion  are  fairly  brought  to  bear 
upon  them,  unhampered  by  our  present  un- 
natural and  unhealthy  system,  will  rejoice  to 
yield  to  the  holy  influence,  we  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  in  the  world.  To  deny  this, 
indeed,  is  to  deny  the  very  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  itself.  And,  in  fact,  from  the  very  high- 
est ranks  of  English  Catholics,  down,  through 
all  our  gradations,  to  the  hard-toiling  labourer, 
arc  already  to  be  found  most  distinguished  and 
honourable  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  the  vulgar 
crowd ;  and  there  are  coronets,  which  their 
owners  would  rejoice  to  be  allowed  to  lay  on 

*  Of  course,  trhat  is  here  said  in  no  way  applies  to  tho 
reservation  of  some  small  part  of  a  church  for  official 
people,  or  the  personal  friends  of  the  clergy. 


the  pavement  of  the  house  of  God,  side  by  side 
with  the  poor  tattered  garments  of  those  who 
have  hardly  a  home  in  which  to  shelter  their 
feeble  frames. 

Nor,  practically,  would  the  personal  discom- 
fort arising  from  a  recurrence  to  the  old  system 
be  nearly  so  great  as  is  generally  supposed, 
provided  proper  arrangements  were  made  to 
carry  out  the  plan  in  its  full  spirit.  First  of 
all,  the  benches  should  disappear  from  our 
churches,  and  chairs  alone  be  substituted.  In 
this  case,  every  person  might  place  himself 
just  where  he  pleased,  choosing  his  neigh- 
bours according  to  his  taste.  It  is  the  use 
of  chairs  which  enables  a  foreign  congrega- 
tion of  all  ranks — (and  foreign  beggars,  and 
the  foreign  poor,  are  infinitely  more  filthy  and 
disagreeable  than  beggars  and  the  poor  in 
England) — to  unite  in  the  worship  of  God 
without  any  invidious  distinction  of  classes. 
If  the  proximity  of  Denis  O'Flaherty  or  of 
Biddy  Toole  is  too  much  for  our  nerves,  and 
we  had  rather  they  came  not  betwixt  the  wind 
and  our  nobility,  we  have  but  to  settle  our- 
selves in  some  more  retired  spot,  and  avoid 
the  unpleasant  contiguity  which  off'ends  our 
nostrils  or  begrimes  our  clothing.  And  most 
assuredly  we  may  confidently  rely  upon  the 
good  feelings  of  the  poor  themselves  to  spare 
us  any  needless  discomfort.  Were  the  labour- 
ing classes  freely  admitted  into  every  part  of 
our  churches,  not  only  would  they  be  far 
more  anxious  than  they  now  are  to  present 
an  appearance  of  cleanliness  and  decency,  but 
their  own  delicacy  of  feeling  would  keep  them 
from  causing  any  annoyance  to  those  whom 
they  felt  were  truly  their  fellow  Christians.  It 
is  the  greatest  mistake  in  the  world  to  suppose 
that  because  a  man's  jacket  is  black  and  dingy, 
therefore  he  has  no  sense  of  the  comfort  of 
cleanliness,  and  of  the  proprieties  of  civilised 
life.  Ask  a  mud-besmeared  Irishman  from  « 
the  next  mason's  yard  into  your  drawing-  % 
room,  and  see  if  he  does  not  make  twice  as 
many  apologies  for  treading  upon  your  ele- 
gant carpet,  as  you  would  get  from  your  very 
respectable  neighbour,  or  your  very  wealthy 
friend.  No  man  who  knows  the  poor  can 
have  failed  to  perceive  what  a  wonderful 
amount  of  true  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  of 
consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others,  is  to 
be  found  concealed  beneath  the  roughest  ex- 
terior and  the  dirtiest  fustian  coat.  Do  but 
trust  them ;  treat  them  openly,  honestly,  cor- 
dially ;  and  they  will  respond  to  your  advances 
with  a  true  gentlemanly  refinement,  that  will 
put  to  shame  the  mock  sensibilities  of  many  a 
spoilt  child  of  fashion  and  splendour.  The 
surest  way  to  keep  the  poor,  and  especially  the 
Irish  poor,  in  a  state  of  personal  uncleanliness, 
is  to  pen  them  up,  all  huddled  together,  close 
to  the  doors  and  under  the  galleries  of  our 
crowded  chapels.  If  the  most  fastidious  of 
us  all  were  doomed  to  pass  his  days  in  a  pig- 
sty, would   he,  think  we,  trouble  himself  to 
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M-ash  and  shave  in  the  morning,  as  he  does 
now  that  he  consorts  with  gentlemen  and 
ladies  ?  Of  coui-se,  while  the  poor  are  packed 
together  like  cattle,  they  will  not  trouble  them- 
selves with  much  soap  and  water;  but  once 
admit  them  to  the  company  of  their  betters, 
and  the  innate  sense  of  decency  and  propriety, 
which  not  even  the  deepest  pauperism  can  an- 
nihilate, will  rapidly  work  as  gratifying  a 
change  in  their  exterior  garments  as  in  their 
interior  spirit.  In  every  church,  also,  it  will 
deserve  serious  consideration  whether  the  men 
ought  not  to  be  placed  on  one  side,  and  the 
women  on  the  other.  This  is  primitive,  Ca- 
tholic, and  found  to  answer  admirably  wher- 
ever the  regulation  is  now  enforced  in  this 
country.  Such  an  arrangement  will  materially 
diminish  the  discomfort  of  a  promiscuous  min- 
gling together  of  the  cleanly  and  the  dirty. 
The  timid  lady  need  fear  no  approach  from 
the  grimy  blacksmith,  and  the  smart  gentle- 
man may  be  left  to  take  care  of  himself,  and 
guard  his  beauties  from  defilement.  In  truth, 
with  such  rules  as  these,  there  is  no  need  of 
fearing  any  real  unpleasantness  from  the  abo- 
lition of  those  barriers  which  now  make  some 
of  our  churches  and  chapels  a  kind  of  repre- 
sentation of  the  rules  of  the  Heralds'  College. 
We  have  the  utmost  possible  faith  in  the  purity 
and  genuine  refinement  of  the  poor ;  all  that  is 
needed  is,  to  trust  to  their  own  good  sense  and 
good  feeling,  and  not  to  treat  them  as  inferior 
beings,  and  we  shall  be  spared  every  annoy- 
ance, save  such  trifling  inconveniences  as  a 
Christian  man  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  own. 

These,  however,  are  but  outward  arrange- 
ments, and  would  go  scarcely  half  way  in 
making  an  offertory  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
means  for  the  support  of  the  necessities  of  the 
Church.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  ac- 
company them  with  such  a  method  of  con- 
ducting divine  service  as  shall  both  touch  and 
rouse  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  every  class 
in  a  congregation.  The  present  system  of 
buying  and  selling,  among  other  unfortunate 
consequences,  has  introduced  among  us  a  ten- 
dency to  think  more  of  attracting  the  imagina- 
tions and  tastes  of  the  wealthy,  than  of  gratify- 
ing and  calling  into  action  the  more  purely 
devotional  feelings  of  either  poor  or  rich.  The 
"shilling  opera"  was  but  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  pews  and  bench-rents.  Once  let  go 
the  highest  principles  of  Christian  charity  and 
almsgiving,  and  we  must  resort  to  all  sorts  of 
unworthy  devices  to  replenish  our  diminishing 
funds.  The  Dissenters  and  "  Evangelicals"  fill 
their  pews  by  enlisting  the  services  of  a  "  po- 
pular preacher,"  who  tickles  the  ears  of  the 
wealthy,  flatters  the  souls  of  the  comfortable, 
insinuates  sweet  doctrine  into  the  brains  of 
wealthy  spinsters,  and  draws  a  full  house,  after 
the  approved  theatrical  or  concert-room  fashion. 
Among  ourselves  the  "popular  preacher"  is 
an  unknown  being.  Our  clergy  are  too  good 
and  too  much  in  earnest  to  furnish  any  such 


class  of  ecclesiastical  abortions.  Therefore  we 
have  had  recourse  to  the  singing  gallery  for 
our  attractions,  and  have  spent  in  many  cases 
quite  a  large  income  in  paying  a  set  of  second- 
rate  sopranos,  tenors,  and  basses,  to  draw  people 
to  our  chapels,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
mulcted  of  shillings  and  half-crowns  as  the 
condition  of  having  their  ears  delighted  with 
Mozart,  Haydn,  and  Zingarelli.  Happily,  in- 
deed, all  this  is  now  dying  away.  The  con- 
certs at  Exeter  Hall  have  fairly  driven  us  out 
of  the  field ;  and  Signor  Costa  and  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society  are  the  resources  of  those 
doubtful  Protestants  who  used  to  enrich  our 
fashionable  London  chapels  with  their  Sunday 
payments.  Every  where  throughout  England 
a  distaste  for  the  florid  and  operatic  school  of 
Church  music  is  increasing ;  and  though,  as  yet, 
we  hardly  know  what  we  want  in  its  place,  yet 
it  is  clear  that  a  showy  choir  is  no  longer  an 
attracfioriy  and  no  longer  replenishes  the  coffers 
of  the  church  which  supports  it. 

A  well-considered  and  thoroughly  popular 
species  of  Church  music  is,  therefore,  to  be 
regarded  as  an  essential  element  in  the  arous- 
ing those  Christian  feelings  which  alone  will 
respond  to  the  establishment  of  an  offertory. 
We  must  have  every  where  such  choirs  and 
such  musical  compositions  as  the  people  in 
general  will  really  like,  understand,  and  enter 
into.  Unless  Church  music  is  of  such  a  cha- 
racter as  this,  the  interest  of  a  congregation  in 
public  worship  can  never  rise  to  any  high  de- 
gree of  warmth ;  and  unless  it  does  thus  rise, 
the  offertory  would  not  succeed.  If  a  church 
is  nothing  but  a  place  where  people  say  their 
individual  prayers,  they  never  will  feel  that 
deep  interest  in  its  services  which  alone  can 
prompt  them  to  zealous  liberality  in  almsgiv- 
ing. Our  services  must  become  more  congre- 
gational and  united,  so  that  every  single  indi- 
vidual shall  feel  a  personal  interest  and  delight 
in  High  Mass,  Vespers,  Benediction,  and  every 
other  function  and  service ;  and  that,  not  only 
as  a  private  Christian  spiritually  benefited  by 
them,  but  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  one 
great  united  body  of  worshippers,  who  combine 
thus  to  adore  and  glorify  Almighty  God  with 
every  faculty  of  their  souls  and  bodies. 

Therefore,  in  the  first  place,  the  music  sung 
at  High  Mass  by  the  choir  should  be  such  as 
is  found  comprehensible  and  expressive  by  the 
general  body  of  the  congregation ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  congregational  singing  should  be 
encouraged  to  the  utmost  possible  extent  at 
Vespers,  Benediction,  and  in  those  other  Eng- 
lish services  which  are  in  use  in  many  churches 
and  chapels  throughout  the  country.  No  of- 
fertory could  possibly  fail  where  the  services 
are  truly  congregational ;  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  that  sings  will  give.  The  genuine, 
cordial,  and  truly  Christian  pleasure  which 
is  felt  by  a  congregation  which,  with  one 
voice,  as  well  as  one  heart,  unites  in  the  re- 
sponses, psalms,  and  hymns  of  Catholic  wor- 
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ship,  is  so  sweet  and  delightful  to  tlie  mind, 
that  they  will  do  any  thing  rather  than  lose 
the  enjoyment  when  once  they  have  expe- 
rienced it.  That  any  such  result  can  take 
place  without  a  larger  admixture  of  English 
singing  in  our  churches  than  is  at  present  com- 
mon, we  cannot  ourselves  believe.  People  will 
not  sing  what  they  do  not  understand.  It  is 
visionary  to  expect  congregations  to  unite  in 
singing  Latin  words,  of  whose  meaning  they 
have  scarcely  the  faintest  glimmering  of  know- 
ledge. It  is  difficult  even  to  get  them  to  sing 
a  Litany,  an  O  Salutaris,  or  a  Tantum  ergo; 
and  as  to  their  generally  singing  Vespers,  or 
Compline,  until  they  are  much  more  advanced 
in  musical  acquirements  than  they  now  are, 
we  hold  it  to  be  an  impossibility.  It  was  by 
singing  German  hymns  and  saying  German 
prayers  that  the  German  Catholic  congrega- 
tions acquired  that  delight  in  congregational 
singing  which  makes  their  singing  so  wonder- 
fully grand  and  impressive.  And  it  will  only 
be  by  singing  English  hymns  and  saying  Eng- 
lish prayers  that  English  Catholic  congrega- 
tions will  emulate  their  brethren  abroad.  Once, 
indeed,  let  a  fondness  for  singing  be  cultivated 
amongst  us  by  such  means  as  this,  and  we  should 
find  it  easy  enough  to  induce  a  congregation 
to  sing  in  Latin ;  for  the  delight  found  in  the 
act  of  singing  would  be  a  sufficient  stimulant  to 
induce  them  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  a 
foreign  language ;  and  Vespers  and  Compline 
would  be  sung  by  congregations  who  now  re- 
main obstinately  mute  from  year  to  year. 

Li  conjunction  with  congregational  singing 
will  naturally  come  the  use  of  every  other 
method  which  exists  for  increasing  the  per- 
sonal interest  which  a  congregation  feels  in 
a  church  as  its  own.  Our  present  system  has 
nearly  destroyed  this  feeling ;  the  people  look 
upon  the  church  as  a  building  which  belongs 
to  the  clergy  or  trustees,  and  is  let  out  in  small 
allotments  to  them,  as  daily,  weekly,  or  yearly 
tenants.  Hence  they  have  precisely  the  same 
disinclination  to  expend  much  money  or  care 
in  its  support,  and  in  that  of  the  clergy  to 
whom  it  belongs,  as  we  find  in  a  householder 
who  rents  his  tenement,  or  a  farmer  who  takes 
his  land,  by  the  year  only.  Nobody  cares  much 
for  that  which  is  not  his  own ;  he  will  do  for 
it  what  the  letter  of  the  law  rigidly  requires, 
but  little  or  nothing  more.  The  first  object, 
therefore,  in  every  mission,  ought  to  be  to 
make  every  class  of  Catholics  find  themselves 
at  home  in  their  church  or  chapel.  Once  let 
them  feel  that  deep  interest  in  the  structure 
itself,  in  the  public  functions,  and  in  the  well- 
being  of  the  priesthood,  which  is  often  so  de- 
lightful a  feature  in  continental  villages  and 
cities,  and  the  niggardly  spirit  which  now  pa- 
ralyses the  Church  in  this  country  must  in- 
stantly vanish  away.  And  by  nothing  is  this 
feeling  of  individual  and  connnon  possession 
of  a  church  so  powerfully  produced,  as  by  the 
frequent  use  of  all  those  minoi' devotions  which 


have  so  touching  an  influence  upon  the  pious 
heart,  whether  they  be  specially  devoted  to 
the  honour  of  the  blessed  Sacrament,  of  our 
blessed  Lord's  Passion,  of  our  blessed  Lady,  or 
of  the  Patron  Saint  of  the  church  ;  or  in  con- 
nexion with  guilds,  confraternities,  or  schools  ; 
or  whether  they  be  only  those  interesting  and 
useful  devotions  in  the  vernacular  tongue  of 
the  country,  which,  in  Germany,  Belgium, 
France,  and  in  very  many  parts  of  Italy,  are 
so  warmly  cherished  by  the  poorer  classes  of 
Catholics  as  well  as  by  the  more  wealthy. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  a  more  abundant 
use  of  images  and  pictures.  Most  English  Ca- 
tholic churches  are  singularly  destitute  of  all 
those  aids  to  devotion  which  affect  the  culti- 
vated and  the  uncultivated  imagination  and  in- 
telligence alike.  Instead  of  many  altars,  we  have 
many  galleries;  instead  of  many  images,  we  have 
many  monuments  to  the  friends  and  relatives  of 
the  congregation,  frequently  conceived  in  the 
least  edifying  possible  taste  ;  instead  of  many 
pictures,  we  have  many  barriers,  and  many 
cushions  and  many  hassocks,  to  make  the  body 
supremely  comfortable,  while  the  mind  is  left 
cold  and  bare.  It  has  also  been  hitherto  a 
somewhat  unfortunate  peculiarity  in  the  deco- 
rations of  our  newer  and  better  churches,  that 
a  great  deal  too  much  has  been  thought  of 
those  merely  ornamental  paintings  and  carv- 
ings, which,  while  they  gratify  the  eye  of  the 
man  of  taste,  have  far  less  power  to  move  the 
heart  of  the  man  of  devotion  than  pictures  and 
statues  of  religious  subjects  of  a  very  ordinary 
degree  of  artistic  merit.  A  church  may  be 
gorgeous  from  vault  to  pavement  with  gold 
and  azure  and  vermilion,  with  the  most  ela- 
borate and  magnificent  patterns ;  and  every 
capital  and  moulding  may  display  foliage  and 
devices  such  as  will  rival  the  best  works  of 
older  and  richer  times  ;  and  yet  not  have  one- 
fiftieth  part  of  that  charm  for  the  soul  which 
a  few  well-chosen  and  well-disposed  paintings 
and  images  will  produce.  We  look  upon  a 
judicious  multiplication  of  pictures  and  statues, 
of  various  sizes,  and  representing  the  great 
scenes  in  the  life  and  death  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  and  in  the  histories  of  the  Saints,  as  an 
auxiliary  in  arousing  the  torpid  devotions  and 
self-sacrifice  of  our  congregations,  which  no 
wise  or  enlightened  person  will  overlook  or 
neglect. 

It  need  not  be  added — for  this  is  a  condi- 
tion which  will  present  itself  at  once  to  every 
one  who  thinks  practically  upon  the  question 
— that  the  adoption  of  the  otf'erlory  nuist  ne- 
cessarily be  accompanied  by  more  frequent 
appeals  in  preaching  to  the  sense  of  duty  and 
gratitude  of  the  congregation  who  are  thus 
called  upon  to  support  their  clergy.  Preachers 
who  feel  themselves  hampered  and  tied  down 
by  the  present  method  of  collecting  money, 
need  have  no  scruples  whatsoever  in  telling  their 
people  what  is  required  of  them  when  giving 
is  substituted  for  buying.     The  priest  at  once 
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will  assume  an  authority  over  his  congrega- 
tion's conscience  which  he  could  never  exer- 
cise over  their  pocket.  When  he  has  himself 
given  every  thing  freely,  bountifully,  without 
stint  or  bargaining,  he  stands  on  a  vantage 
ground  which  is  otherwise  for  ever  out  of  his 
reach.  He  can  point  out  to  his  flock  how  it  is 
both  their  duty,  their  privilege,  their  interest, 
and  their  source  of  merit,  to  mortify  their  own 
personal  and  domestic  inclinations,  that  they  may 
have  more  to  contribute  to  the  service  of  God. 
He  can  adopt  a  tone  towards  them,  such  as 
wc  are  confident  iew  clergy  can  safely  venture 
upon,  without  a  sense  of  the  absurdity  of  their 
own  words,  while  they  stand  in  their  present 
commercial  relations  to  their  congregations. 
And  in  melancholy  truth,  there  is  no  denying 
that  our  Catholic  laity  are  sometimes  griev- 
ously in  want  of  such  instruction  in  their 
duties  as  Christians  towards  those  who  mi- 
nister at  the  altar.  To  hear  our  gentlefolks 
and  shopkeepers  sometimes  talk,  one  would 
fancy  that  the  clergy  were  a  class  of  usurers 
and  extortioners,  banded  together  in  a  sort 
of  joint  stock  company  for  mulcting  the  laity 
of  the  utmost  amount  of  pelf  that  could  be 
squeezed  by  all  possible  tricks  from  their  re- 
luctant gripe.  Notwithstanding  some  brilliant 
exceptions,  it  is  impossible  to  help  seeing  that 
English  Catholics  no  more  think  it  a  privilege 
and  a  delight  to  contribute  to  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  good  of  the  poor,  than  they  count  it  a 
privilege  and  a  delight  to  pay  the  income-tax 
or  the  window-tax.  Self-denial  for  the  sake  of 
the  Church  is  rare  amongst  us.  The  question 
generally  asked  by  a  man  of  himself  is,  "  How 
much  must  I  give  ?"  not,  *'  By  what  means 
can  I  possibly  get  more  to  give  ?"  A  mise- 
rable proof  we  have  lately  had  of  the  exist- 
ence of  this  feeling  among  us,  in  the  spirit 
with  which  the  recent  collections  for  the 
Pope  were  too  often  met,  and  the  astoundingly 
small  sums  which  were  gathered  from  some 
of  our  most  wealthy  congregations.  People 
seemed  to  think  it  a  kind  of  shame  that  free- 
born  Britons  should  be  taxed  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  an  Italian  Pontiff,  and  expected  the 


College  of  Cardinals  and  the  whole  supreme 
administrative  Court  of  the  Universal  Church 
to  subsist  upon  air,  and  to  conduct  the  affairs 
of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  upon  the  in- 
come of  a  private  gentleman  of  limited  means. 
Oh,  that  a  printed  list  could  be  published  of 
the  exact  sums  given  by  every  peer,  and  ba- 
ronet, and  country  squire,  and  city  merchant, 
and  comfortable  tradesman,  towards  the  relief 
of  the  urgent  necessities  of  that  Pontiff,  who 
governs  the  Church  for  our  benefit,  and  not 
for  his  own  !  We  shrewdly  suspect  that  many 
a  blush  would  be  raised  on  cheeks  which 
hitherto  have  rarely  known  the  livery  of  sen- 
sitive modesty  or  honest  shame.  Be  this,  how- 
ever, as  it  may,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
an  abolition  of  the  present  system  of  bench- 
renting  would  do  more  to  awaken  the  virtue 
of  Christian  liberality,  than  all  the  devices  or 
appeals  we  can  have  recourse  to,  now  that  we 
vainly  try  to  raise  up  an  edifice  of  self-denial 
and  heroic  charity  upon  the  sandy  basis  of 
bargaining,  buying,  and  selling. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  only  again  to  request 
our  readers'  pardon  for  the  introduction  of  this 
most  important  and  delicate  subject  into  our 
pages,  and  for  the  freedom  we  have  used  in  dis- 
cussing it  in  its  various  bearings.  It  is  one  of 
those  urgently  pressing  topics  which  must  be 
discussed  ;  and  the  more  openly,  honestly,  and 
fearlessly  it  is  discussed,  the  better.  Trifling  as 
it  may  appear  to  those  who  have  not  been  called 
to  give  it  any  special  consideration,  it  is  a  sub- 
ject which  lies  at  the  very  root  of  the  Christian 
social  system.  It  exercises  an  influence  upon 
the  whole  Christian  life,  far  more  powerful 
than  at  first  sight  may  be  anticipated.  Its 
full  and  fair  examination  cannot  safely  be 
much  longer  postponed ;  and  if  we  may  ven- 
ture upon  expressing  our  own  humble  judg- 
ment, the  sooner  it  is  thoroughly  looked  into, 
as  a  thing  of  immediate  and  most  practical 
moment,  the  happier  will  be  the  result  upon 
the  well-being  of  every  class  of  persons  who 
share  the  blessings  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
England. 


ENGLISH  ART ;  ITS  WEAKNESS  AND  ITS  STRENGTH. 


There  is  a  class  of  artists,  who,  when  they 
wish  to  paint  a  picture,  or  carve  a  statue, 
commence  their  work  by  imagining  in  the 
nund  a  certain  visible  painting  or  sculpture, 
and  then  proceed  to  depict  this  vision  which 
they  have  conjured  up  on  canvass  or  in 
marble.  There  is  a  second  class,  who  begin 
by  transporting  themselves  in  imagination  to 
the  actual  spot  where  the  scene  which  they 
would  represent  really  took  place,  or  to  the 
presence  of  the  person  whose  portrait  they 
would  produce.  They  do  not,  like  the  first 
class,  begm  by  conceiving  a  picture,  but  they 


view  the  outward,  tangible  reality  in  its  lite- 
ral and  exact  aspect;  and  their  work,  when 
completed,  is  a  faithful  transcript  of  what  they 
have  seen,  if  not  with  the  eye  of  sense,  yet 
with  the  eye  of  the  mind,  and  it  is  precisely 
what  would,  or  easily  might  have  been  seen, 
by  persons  actually  present  at  the  event  por- 
trayed. A  third  class  dive  deeper  into  the  spirit 
of  the  scenes  they  would  recall.  The  coming 
picture  or  statue  is  the  subject  which  last 
enters  their  mind.  The  visible  reality  of  the 
event  as  it  positively  occurred,  is  the  second 
step  in  the  process  of  accomplishment.    Their 
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first  effort  is  to  seize  the  meaning  and  spiritual 
significancy  of  what  they  would  represent,  to 
penetrate  into  the  souls  of  the  agents  whose 
deeds  they  would  paint,  or  whose  corporeal 
countenance  and  frame  they  would  chisel  in 
enduring  stone. 

The  first  named  of  these  classes  are  manu- 
facturers; the  second  are  chroniclers;  the 
third  are  poets.  The  first  paint  forms  and 
colours,  or  hew  shapes ;  the  second  reproduce 
things;  the  third  portray  men  and  nature. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  pictures  and  statues  of  the 
present  day  are  of  the  first  class ;  a  majority 
of  the  remainder  are  of  the  second  ;  and  some 
few  alone  can  claim  the  honour  and  title  of 
the  third.  In  architecture,  save  in  those 
buildings  which  are  raised  simply  for  barren 
utility,  without  a  thought  of  their  beauty  or 
grandeur,  our  artists  never  attain  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  third  class.  They  are  either 
manufacturers  or  chroniclers.  They  either 
pile  together  wood  and  stone  to  make  a  cer- 
tain preconceived  show;  or  they  reproduce 
the  external  works  of  other  days  with  a  cold, 
heartless,  literal  correctness,  helpless  to  ex- 
press any  idea  characteristic  of  the  living  men 
and  present  purposes  for  which  they  are  raised. 

It  is  enough  to  walk  through  the  rooms  of 
our  most  important  annual  exhibition  of  pic- 
tures, to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what 
we  have  said.  Survey  that  wilderness  of  gold 
frame  and  glaring  canvass,  and  see  how  the 
pictures  have  been  made.  In  truth,  they  have 
almost  all  mistaken  their  rights  when  they 
claimed  a  place  in  a  gallery  of  paintings. 
They  should  have  been  reserved  for  some 
future  exposition  of  manufactures,  and  been 
set  side  by  side  with  cottons  from  Manchester, 
knives  from  Sheffield,  and  buttons  from  Bir- 
mingham. These  compilations  of  red,  and 
blue,  and  green,  and  yellow,  are  not  pictures 
at  all.  They  are  fabrics,  made  to  order ;  de- 
signed, drawn,  and  coloured,  after  certain  ap- 
proved recipes.  There  is  as  much  art  em- 
ployed in  the  production  of  the  gilt  frames  as 
in  the  compositions  these  frames  surround. 
Compositions  in  very  sadness  they  are,  and 
nothing  more.  They  were  compounded  by 
certain  pictorial  practitioners,  out  of  certain 
authorised  materials,  according  to  the  orthodox 
prescriptions  in  the  painter's  pharmacopoeia. 
The  men  who  made  them  thought  over  all 
the  necessary  portions  of  what  is  technically 
termed  a  picture  ;  they  examined  the  works 
of  their  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  and 
thought  how  they  might  get  a  hit  here  and  a 
bit  there,  in  order  to  make  up  the  whole ;  they 
went  round  the  last  year's  Academy  exhibition, 
and  picked  up  stray  liints  wherever  they  could 
lay  their  hands  on  any  thing  that  would  fit  into 
their  own  designs ;  they  put  their  forms  and 
colours  together  with  the  same  devout  subser- 
vience to  fashion  as  the  fair  lady  who  chooses 
her  silks  and  ribbons  according  to  the  most 


approved  Parisian  costumes  of  the  day,  and 
made  out  a  picture  as  milliners  make  out 
dresses. 

Let  any  man  frequent  the  society  of  the 
common  professional  artist,  and  hear  his  talk, 
and  say  whether  we  have  overstated  the  ab- 
surdities of  this  pictorial  manufacture  of  ours. 
Is  there  one  artist  out  of  ten  who  is  a  man  of 
sense,  refinement,  and  thought,  or  who  really 
knoivs  any  thing  except  the  established  tech- 
nicalities of  his  trade  ?  Are  they  not  almost 
all  manufacturers  of  outward  shows,  and  not 
recorders  of  real  events,  much  less  interpreters 
of  the  ideas  and  passions  of  humanity,  and  the 
mysterious  soul  which  gives  to  visible  nature 
all  its  charms  ?  Why  are  they  painters  at  all  ? 
What  have  they  to  paint?  Have  they  any 
thoughts  to  communicate  to  their  fellow-crea- 
tures ?  Any  story  to  tell  them  ?  Any  high 
and  holy  purpose  to  attain  by  the  embodiment 
in  form  and  colour  of  all  that  is  most  admir- 
able in  the  life  and  destiny  of  man  ?  Are 
they  not  a  vulgar,  foolish,  ignorant,  pedantic 
class  of  beings,  often  by  no  means  too  respect- 
able in  their  morals  or  refined  in  their  tastes, 
and  decidedly  inferior  to  another  class  which 
is  not  very  elevated  in  the  scale  of  intellectual 
nobility,  the  class  of  litterateurs  and  profes- 
sional writers  for  the  periodical  press  ?  What 
a  shameful  thing  it  is  for  a  great  country  like 
the  imperial  kingdom,  that,  as  a  body,  she 
should  be  ashamed  to  own  both  her  literary 
men  and  her  artists;  that  a  man  should  be 
thought  worse  of,  rather  than  better,  from 
being  known  to  write  for  the  press,  and  from 
being  a  professional  painter  or  sculptor  I  Yet 
can  we  condemn  the  popular  verdict,  while 
artists  (not  now  to  speak  of  the  "  gentlemen" 
of  the  press)  are  what  theyare  in  very  deed? 
When  men  who  ought  to  be  tailors  presume 
to  make  pictures;  when  a  semi-respectable 
individual,  without  brains,  education,  or  lofty 
thoughts,  devotes  his  days  to  one  of  the  noblest 
works  to  which  the  human  energies  can  ba 
called ;  when  those  who  have  literally  nothing 
at  all  in  their  own  minds  which  they  would 
express,  or  relate,  or  urge  upon  their  contem- 
poraries, deliberately  set  alDout  making  and 
compiling  paintings  for  the  Royal  Exhibition, 
or  for  the  British  Gallery,  or  for  the  Suffolk 
Street  Show,  just  as  druggists  make  up  pre- 
scriptions, or  cooks  prepare  a  dinner, — what 
should  necessarily  follow,  but  that  the  world  in 
general  should  despise  the  artist  race,  and  look 
upon  them  as  something  decidedly  inferior  to 
the  brotherhood  of  respectable  grocers  and 
haberdashers  ? 

And  therefore,  also,  it  is,  that  year  after 
year  passes  by,  and  a  miserable  mediocrity  is 
the  utmost  that  is  attained  by  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  English  artists.  The  persons  who 
produce  these  pictures,  busts,  and  buildings, 
have  no  business  on  earth  to  be  artists  at  all. 
If  they  must  get  their  bread  in  some  way  o; 
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her,  they  ought  to  sell  shawls  behind  a 
)uiiter,  or  obtain  clerkships  in  merchants' 
)unting-houses,  or  do  any  thing  in  the  world 
at  set  themselves  up  as  teachers  and  poets 
I  their  generation.  Their  souls  are  not  above 
iittons;  they  are  not  in  a  state,  either  byna- 
ual  genius  or  intellectual  culture,  to  have 
v  thing  in  their  minds  which  is  worth  paint- 
er fit  for  painting.     They  deserve — as  in 

I  deed  they  very  nearly  obtain — the  same 

on  tempt  with  which  we  listen  to  the  outpour- 
ii;>  of  a  theological  shoemaker,  who  every 
^nnday  leaves  his  last  in  order  to  expound  the 
epistle  to  the  Romans,  or  the  itinerant  vender 
»f  cures  for  corns  and  bunions,  who  attracts 
;rowds  of  listeners  to  hear  him  dilate  on  the 
'irtues  of  some  marvellous  plaister  or  heaven- 
jorn  ointment.  They  are  quacks,  pretenders, 
lealers  in  cant  daubings  and  glazings,  who 
lave  no  more  true  vocation  for  the  artist's  life 
-han  for  the  monastic  life ;  and  therefore  their 
jroductions  are  nought,  and  they  themselves 
ire  held  in  no  esteem  by  the  sharp-sighted 
world,  whose  applause  they  vainly  seek  to 
win. 

Here,  indeed,  is  the  great  secret  of  the 
failure  of  modern  art.  Men  speak  as  if  the 
fault  lay  in  some  want  of  professional  skill,  or 
in  the  absence  of  cordial,  liberal  patronage. 
But  it  is  not  so.  The  fault  lies  in  the  artist 
himself.  '  It  lies  in  his  own  mind,  in  his  very 
nature,  in  his  habit  of  thought,  in  his  personal 
tastes  and  feelings.  English  artists,  as  a  class, 
are  men  of  no  intellect  or  acquirements  what- 
soever. They  cannot  generally  express  them- 
selves on  paper  in  grammatical  English,  much 
less  write  any  thing  worth  reading  by  their 
professional  brethren  and  the  world  of  ama- 
teurs. Indeed,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
a  painter  or  architect  who  was  known  to  be  a 
good  writer  and  to  study  much,  would  on  that 
very  account  stand  a  worse  chance  of  employ- 
ment and  patronage  than  his  more  ignorant  or 
more  stupid  brother,  whose  whole  soul  was 
immersed  in  oils  and  varnishes,  and  whose 
mental  vision  was  bounded  by  the  purlieus  of 
Trafalgar  Square.  We  shall  never  see  Eng- 
lish art  rival  the  glories  of  Italian  art  of  other 
days,  until  our  artists  are  a  better-educated 
class  of  men,  more  refined,  more  self-respect- 
ing, more  conscientious  and  self-denying.  So 
long  as  the  profession  swarms  with  young  men 
who  take  to  it  solely  as  a  means  of  livelihood, 
whether  fitted  for  it  or  not  by  natural  genius 
and  intellectual  acquirements  ;  so  long  will  the 
artist,  as  such,  be  excluded  from  good  society, 
and  so  long  will  his  productions  be  a  source  of 
admiration  to  the  vulgar  only,  and  of  disap- 
pointment to  every  man  whose  applause  is 
worth  seeking  and  winning. 

In  saying  this,  we  do  not  for  a  moment  as- 
sert that  the  whole  field  of  British  art  is  thus 
barren  and  worthless.  On  the  contrary,  we 
have  not  a  few  painters  who  are  true  artists, 


whether  of  the  species  of  chroniclers  or  of 
poets,  who  are  strikingly  distinguished  from 
the  common  herd,  and  whose  works  will  live, 
and  be  the  delight  of  generations  yet  to  come. 
And  a  very  interesting  subject  of  inquiry  and 
reflection  it  is,  to  examine  into  the  spirit  of  the 
works  of  each  of  such  real  artists,  apart  from 
their  mere  mechanical  correctness,  and  ascer- 
tain whether  they  are  to  be  classed  among  the 
historical  and  narrative  painters,  or  among 
the  poet-painters.  We  shall  attempt,  there- 
fore, a  few  remarks  upon  the  works  of  some 
of  our  ablest  artists,  with  a  view  to  shewing 
how  far,  and  in  what  measure,  they  fulfil  the 
real  duties  of  their  calling,  and  deserve  our 
honour  and  regard.  But  before  doing  this,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  recall  in  a  similar  way  the 
peculiarities  and  characters  of  some  few  of  the 
most  illustrious  artists  of  the  golden  ages  of 
Italian  art,  before  that  same  deathlike  weak- 
ness which  has  paralysed  the  whole  people  of 
Italy  in  war,  in  statesmanship,  in  literature, 
and  almost  in  theology,  had  enfeebled  the  minds 
and  hands  of  her  painters,  her  sculptors,  and 
her  architects,  and  reduced  her  fair  cities  to 
the  level  of  a  mere  mausoleum  for  the  remains 
of  her  days  of  life  and  power.  The  great  ar- 
tists of  Spain  and  Holland  will  also  claim  their 
share  of  notice  in  the  inquiry. 

What  we  have  termed  the  school  of  chroni- 
cler-artists, has  indeed  found  few  votaries  in 
Italy  herself.  Her  illustrious  men  have  ever 
been  so  filled  with  the  spirit  and  passion  of 
the  poet,  that  but  rare  instances  can  be  named 
in  which  the  painter  or  sculptor  has  been  con- 
tent with  the  mere  representation  of  the  out- 
ward aspect  of  a  scene,  uninfluenced  by  the 
feelings  of  the  artist  himself,  or  apart  from 
that  depth  of  spiritual  significance  which 
transmutes  a  dry  historical  record  into  an  in- 
spired poem.  One  Italian  painter  alone,  Ma- 
saccio,  attained  any  very  high  degree  of  excel- 
lence in  his  art,  as  a  mere  recorder  of  the 
events  of  other  days.  His  great  works  at 
Florence,  the  delight  of  Raphael  and  Michael 
Angelo,  and  the  wonder  of  the  English  travel- 
ler, to  whose  eyes  his  style  is  strange  and  asto- 
nishing, remain  unsurpassed,  if  not  unrivalled, 
as  the  very  perfection  of  that  school  which, 
without  rising  to  the  dignity  of  the  poet's  con- 
ceptions, impresses  upon  the  spectator  the  very 
image  and  daguerreotype  of  the  scenes  which 
his  pencil  portrays. 

It  was  in  Holland  that  the  literal  school  of 
the  artist-chroniclers  was  found  to  flourish, 
as  eminently  akin  to  the  spirit  of  the  people 
among  whom  it  was  cherished.  The  Dutch 
painters  are  almost  to  a  man  the  rigid  and 
faithful  recorders  of  what  they  saw  with  the 
eyes  of  the  body,  while  almost  to  a  man  the 
eye  of  their  soul  was  blind.  Never  was  there 
such  a  narrative  of  actual,  literal  truth,  both 
of  nature  and  of  common  humanity,  as  is  pre- 
sented by  the  pictures  of  Ostade,  Teniers,  Ter- 
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burg,  Both,  Cuyp,  Rysdael,  Jan  Steen,  Vaii- 
derneer,  the  Vanderveldes,  and  that  long  cata- 
logue of  names,  of  which  these  are  but  a  few 
chance  examples.  Their  pictures  are  the  very 
repetitions  of  what  the  ordinary  observer  per- 
ceives in  nature  and  in  man.  The  whole  sur- 
face of  the  visible  world  is  transferred  to  their 
canvass ;  and  thus  their  works  delight  and 
please  that  great  multitude  of  amateurs  who 
have  no  hearty  love  for  the  productions  of 
the  great  Italians  and  Spaniards,  because  they 
have  in  themselves  a  knowledge  of  the  prose 
of  life  alone,  and  are  blind  to  its  deepest 
poetry. 

Among  the  great  Spanish  painters,  we  should 
be  disposed  to  name  Murillo  as  on  the  whole 
the  most  remarkable  example  of  the  school  of 
literally  true  artists.  His  boys,  and  women, 
and  men,  of  every-day  life,  are  drawn  with  the 
fidelity  of  a  sun-picture.  Gaze  at  them,  exa- 
mine them,  and  ponder  over  them  as  we  may, 
we  see  more  and  more  distinctly  that  he  has 
painted  every  thing  that  the  most  accurate 
observer  would  note  in  any  given  individual 
boys,  women,  and  men ;  but  that  he  has  done 
nothing  more.  His  pictures,  masterly  as  they 
are,  have  that  extraordinary  likeness  to  reality 
that  makes  us  laugh.  They  all  but  smile,  and 
speak,  and  move.  Of  that  intense  depth  of 
meaning  which  shines  forth  in  the  heads  of 
Velasquez,  and  the  noblest  Italian  painters,  and 
which  solemnises  our  minds  as  we  look  and 
admire,  Murillo's  works  have  nothing.  He 
records  what  he  sees  with  his  eyes,  and  that  is 
all.  His  sacred  pictures,  also,  do  but  confirm 
this  judgment.  He  did  not  paint  saints  and 
angels,  apostles  and  patriarchs,  but  ordinary 
men  and  women  arranged  in  tableaux,  and 
draped  accordingly,  with  set  countenances  and 
postures,  to  represent  the  events  from  Scrip- 
ture, or  the  scenes  in  heaven  which  he  would 
portray.  We  have  seen  scores  of  women  and 
children  as  worthy  of  representing  the  Mother 
of  God  and  the  angels,  as  the  figures  in  Mu- 
rillo's pictures.  Sweet,  refined,  and  devout 
as  they  are  in  intention,  they  have  no  poetic 
truth  about  them;  they  are  but  pictures  of 
pious  individuals  of  a  very  pleasing  exterior, 
disposed  so  as  to  call  to  mind  the  Bible  histo- 
ries, or  the  glories  of  the  heavenly  host. 

Turn,  then,  to  him  who  (in  our  judgment) 
was  the  greatest  of  all  painters,  and  mark  how 
every  one  of  Raphael's  pictures,  be  it  crayon 
sketch,  or  oil  painting,  or  fresco,  is  a  living, 
breathing  poem.  Far  as  he  is  from  the  litcral- 
ness  of  a  prose  narrator,  he  is  as  far  from  over- 
stepping the  truths  of  human  nature  as  Shak- 
speare  himself.  We  have  never  seen  any  thing 
precisely  the  same  as  Raphael's  figures,  save 
when  he  painted  a  professed  portrait ;  we  know 
that  no  actual  event  ever  wore  so  noble,  so 
touching,  so  sweet  an  aspect,  as  he  has  thrown 
over  eveiy  scene  that  he  recalls;  but  we  feel 
that  there  is  no  stroke  of  his  pencil  which 


oversteps  the  modesty  of  nature  and  the  rea- 
lity of  truth,  or  that  does  not  embody  that 
spirit  and  idea  with  which  we  ever  in  ima- 
gination invest  the  incidents  which  he  has 
chosen  to  embody.  Raphael  also  is  the  least 
subjective  of  all  poet- painters.  Like  Shak- 
speare  again,  or  Homer,  he  does  not  infuse  the 
colouring  of  his  own  mind  into  the  creations 
of  his  pencil — at  least  he  does  it  in  a  very 
slight  degree.  His  works  are  unlike  one  an- 
other, except  in  a  universal  prevalence  of 
grace,  refinement,  and  unexaggerated  expres- 
siveness. We  do  not  see  the  painter  in  the 
painting;  humanity  comes  forth  from  his  touch, 
illumined  by  the  pure  white  light  of  the  sun, 
and  not  tinted  with  any  one  of  those  bright 
prismatic  hues  which  colour  it  when  painted 
by  almost  all  other  true  artists  of  every  age. 

Thus,  further,  it  is  that  the  works  of  Ra- 
phael stand  out  in  so  striking  a  contrast  to 
those  of  his  great  Florentine  rival.  Michael 
Angelo  is  the  most  subjective  of  all  illus- 
trious artists.  He  depicted  himself  in  every 
form  that  he  traced.  One  deep,  intense,  and 
never-fading  sentiment  pervades  his  works, 
whether  on  the  roof  of  the  Sistine,  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Medici,  or  in  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter's.  All  are  poems,  but  none  of  them 
are  pure  dramatic  poems ;  they  are  lyrics, 
grand  and  magnificent,  in  which,  under  the 
semblance  of  prophets  and  sibyls,  monarchs 
and  allegorical  figures,  and  even  in  the  very 
forms  of  architectural  construction,  the  artist 
pours  forth  himself.  Raphael  transports  the 
spectator  to  the  very  scenes  that  he  por- 
trays. We  are  in  spirit  with  him  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  philosophers,  or  in  the  Areopagus 
where  Paul  preached,  or  before  the  throne  of 
the  Roman  deputy  when  the  sorcerer  was 
stricken  with  blindness.  But  Michael  Angelo 
absorbs  us  into  himself:  he  does  not  open  out 
all  his  ideas  and  passions,  and  ask  for  the  sym- 
pathy of  man.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  misan- 
thropical, rude,  and  haughty.  He  rather  ex- 
pounds his  habitual  moods  of  thought  and 
feeling,  and  seems  to  care  not  whether  men 
stay  and  wonder,  or  are  heedless  and  turn 
away. 

It  is  the  same  with  every  other  artist  whose 
works  we  most  love  to  cherish.  One  and  all, 
it  is  plain  that  before  they  commenced  the 
actual  production  of  their  painting,  statue,  or 
edifice,  they  mastered  the  idea  which  they 
had  to  represent.  Fully  informed  and  prac- 
tised in  the  mechanical  arts  of  drawing  and 
colouring,  according  to  the  skill  and  taste  of* 
the  schools  to  which  they  belonged,  they  never 
for  an  instant  accounted  this  information  and 
practice  as  sufliiciont  in  themselves  for  the 
creation  of  a  work  of  art.  Their  first  thought 
was  of  their  subject,  its  nature,  its  meaning, 
its  poetry,  its  fitness  for  artistic  exhibition ; 
their  second  thought  was  of  its  natural,  or 
possible,  or  most  expressive  visible  embodi- 
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^nt ;  their  third  was  directed  to  the  picture 
sculpture  itself,  which  was  to  be  the  utter- 
ce   of  these  inward  conceptions  to  others. 
is  impossible  to  walk  through  the  galleries 
id  churches  which  contain  the  masterpieces 
*  other  times,  without  being  conscious  that 
e  are  conversing  with  intellects  of  another 
)ecies  from  the  common  artist  race  of  our 
wn  day.      But  in  the  rooms  of  the   Royal 
cademy  Exhibition  in  Trafalgar  Square,  who 
ires  for  acquainting  himself  with  the  minds 
f  nine-tenths  of  the  men  who  made  all  these 
ictures  ?     We  feel  that  it  would  be  something 
3  converse  with  Michael  Angelo  or  Raphael, 
0  learn  devotion  and  Christian  reflection  from 
ingelico,  to  hear  Titian  or  Paul  Veronese  ex- 
pound their  own  thoughts  on  the  subjects  they 
reated.     Even  the  coarseness  of  Rubens  does 
lot  prevent  a  desire   to  become  acquainted 
vith  his  manly,  energetic  soul ;  and  it  needs 
ittle  to  assure  us  that  the  mind  of  Rembrandt 
oust  have  been  a  most  curious  study  for  the 
)sychological  inquirer.     And  so,  more  or  less, 
vith  the  whole  long  catalogue  of  every  school 
)f  artists  who  live  in  the  admiration  of  poste- 
•ity.      They  themselves  are  personally  inter- 
sting  to  us,  as  men ;  we  think  of  them  when 
ve  contemplate  the  labours  of  their  hands,  as 
.ve  find  it  impossible  to  forget  Sophocles  in 
he  CEdipus,  Horace  in  his  Epistles,  or  Dante 
n  the  Ir0r7io.     But  now,  how  rarely  it  is  that 
we  see  a  picture,  a  piece  of  sculpture,  or  a 
building,  which  makes  us  desire  to  know  the 
man  who  created  it,  and  to  penetrate  into  the 
workings  of  that  genius  which  has  so  enchained 
our  sympathies,  and  communicated  to  us  such 
new  sensations  of  delight !     We  think,  per- 
haps, that  we  should  like  to  possess  the  pic- 
ture, in  order  to  hang  it  up  in  our  house,  or  to 
employ  the  sculptor  or  architect  to  carve  for 
us  a  bust,  or  design  for  us  a  building ;  but  do 
we  wish  to  converse  with  them  as  with  our 
friends  ?     Do  we  think  that  they  are  men  to 
enlighten  and  inform  our  minds,  as  well  as  to 
please  our  eyes  ?     When  we  read  a  poem,  or 
a  history,  or  a  novel,  or  a  book  of  devotion,  if 
it  rises  above  bare  mediocrity,  it  inspires  us 
with  a  wish  to  see  its  author,  to  hear  him  speak, 
to  observe  for  ourselves  the  free  workings  of 
that   spirit  whose   written   words   have   thus 
charmed  us.     But  how  rare  it  is,  even  for  the 
most  ardent  '^patrons  of  art"  to  feel  in  any  such 
way  towards  the  artists  whose  works  they  pur- 
chase and  praise  !     An  emperor  cultivated  the 
society   of  Titian ;  Michael  Angelo  was  the 
friend  of  Popes  ;  Rubens  was  thought  worthy 
-'' '  igh  diplomatic  employment ;  but  these  days 
no  more,  at  least  for  the  present.     It  is 
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only  here  and  there  that  artists  are  found  wor- 
thy of  our  friendship  ;  and  even  when  they  are 
thus  worthy,  the  cold,  harsh,  haughty  world 
of  fashion,  wealth,  and  literature,  scarce  vouch- 
safes them  an  embrace  or  a  smile. 

Let  us  note,  however,  some  of  the  few  ex- 


ceptions to  this  rule  which  the  artist-world  of 
the  day  presents  to  our  regard.  Take,  for 
example,  the  works  of  Turner;  we  do  not 
mean  his  later  works,  for  upon  their  much-dis- 
puted merits  we  do  not  feel  disposed  now  to 
enter;  but  his  paintings  of  a  somewhat  earlier 
period,  when,  having  escaped  from  the  tram- 
mels of  the  stiff",  formal,  and  stately  school  on 
which  he  conceived  his  first  great  pictures,  he 
proved  himself  the  greatest  of  painters  of  the 
truth  of  nature  that  England  or  any  other 
country  ever  produced.  In  these  astonishing 
productions,  Turner  shewed  himself  a  poet  of 
the  highest  lyric  order.  He  looked  upon 
nature,  until  he  not  only  saw  with  a  most  ac- 
curate eye  every  feature  of  her  countenance, 
and  marked  every  one  of  her  myriad  changes 
of  expression,  but  until  his  mind  had  pene- 
trated into  those  ideas  of  beauty,  grandeur, 
purity,  repose,  magnificence,  and  awe,  which 
are  embodied  by  the  Divine  Creator  of  all 
things  in  the  visible  works  of  his  hands.  No 
cultivated  man  can  look  at  Turner's  pictures 
without  at  once  doing  homage  to  their  spiri- 
tual power.  When  we  have  satisfied  ourselves 
with  remarking  the  extraordinary  correctness 
of  observation  which  has  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  their  production,  and  that  still  more  rare 
genius  and  skill  with  which,  as  a  painter,  the 
artist  has  contrived,  not  to  copy  literally  what 
he  saw,  but  to  produce  upon  our  minds,  rather 
than  our  corporeal  vision,  the  very  same  im- 
pression which  results  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  original  reality ;  when  we  have  done  all 
this,  we  are  absorbed  in  the  enjoyment  of  that 
peculiar  sentiment  which  is  infused  throughout 
the  whole,  and  are  borne  away,  in  imagina- 
tion, just  as  by  the  sight  of  the  actual  glories 
of  nature  herself,  to  those  invisible  worlds  of 
which  the  universe  that  is  now  seen  is  but  the 
type,  the  shadow,  the  dim  embodiment  and 
revelation. 

Take,  again,  another  very  diff'erent,  and  al- 
together very  inferior  painter,  yet  one  who  is, 
after  all,  a  poet,  though  of  the  coarse,  earthly, 
and  sensual  sort, — Maclise.  Unrefined,  licen- 
tious, unheroic,  Maclise's  pictures  nevertheless 
are  redeemed  from  falling  to  their  naturally 
low  and  grovelling  level,  by  the  imaginative 
vigour  which  is  mixed  up  in  the  artist's  mind 
with  these  debasing  productions  of  his  pencil. 
His  sensuality  becomes  almost  pure  and  inno- 
cent, because  there  is  a  perpetual  recognition 
in  his  works  of  the  greatness  and  power  of  in- 
tellectual strength  and  energy.  His  object  is 
not  to  depict  a  gross  and  revolting  carnality 
in  itself.  His  works  are  not  indecent,  though 
the  animal  portion  of  humanity  displays  itself 
with  so  painful  a  prominence.  They  are  ac- 
companied by  sensuality,  rather  than  the  slaves 
and  ministers  of  sensuality.  He  does  not,  like 
some  of  the  odious  painters  of  Italy,  delibe- 
rately aim  at  a  representation  of  every  thing 
that  is  most  offensive  to  purity,  and  at  a  per- 
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traiture  of  vice  in  the  most  attractive  possible 
garb.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  ideas  of  gran- 
deur, vigour,  romance,  activity,  cheerfulness, 
glowing  spirits,  and  magnificence,  which  it  is 
his  special  object  to  express  in  his  painted 
scenes ;  and  his  works  are  only  disagreeable 
and  mischievous,  because  the  poetical  part  of 
his  character  is  wedded  to  an  intensity  of  ani- 
mal passion  which  drags  them  from  the  regions 
of  the  pure  and  noble,  to  the  level  of  the  gross 
and  defiling. 

Etty,  on  the  other  hand,  though  at  first 
sight  a  more  sensual  painter  than  Maclise,  is 
in  truth  far  less  so.  But  then  he  is  far  less  of 
a  poet.  In  fact,  he  is  hardly  a  poet  at  all,  un- 
less a  multiplication  of  brilliant  metaphors  and 
images — the  colouring  of  poetry — constitute 
the  real  bard.  Etty  contrives  to  be  ever  verg- 
ing upon  the  sensual,  and  yet  never  to  trans- 
gress the  actual  boundary.  He  is  governed 
by  one  idea,  the  idea  of  colour.  He  has  no- 
thing that  is  spiritual  or  moral  to  express.  He 
has  no  grossness  of  physical  passion  to  em- 
body. His  figures,  his  landscapes,  his  acces- 
sories, are  so  many  conventionalisms,  adopted 
with  certain  modifications  from  elder  masters, 
for  the  purpose  of  combining  a  multitude  of 
rich,  or  luscious,  or  mysterious  hues.  He  is 
only  intellectually,  not  carnally,  sensual.  We 
never  think  his  pictures  the  result  of  morbid 
or  filthy  feeling,  though  they  often  tend  to 
shock  all  modesty.  Nor  do  they  seem  to  be 
manufactured  for  the  market,  or  to  be  copies 
of  other  men's  works,  or  compilations  of  in- 
geniously selected  fragments.  The  painter 
clearly  did  not  sit  down  coldly,  and  first  ima- 
gine a  picture,  and  then  paint  away.  His  mind 
is  evidently  possessed  with  one  idea,  and  one 
visible  source  of  infinite  variations  and  com- 
binations. Imbued  with  this  feeling,  he  hits 
upon  all  kinds  of  devices,  scriptural,  mytholo- 
gical, or  horticultural,  as  vehicles  for  the  ex- 
pression of  this  idea,  and  as  instruments  by 
which  his  favourite  source  of  pleasure  may  un- 
fold its  kaleidoscopic  wonders. 

Stanfield,  again,  is  a  poet  of  another  kind. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  subjective  of  accomplished 
landscape  painters.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  he  ever  painted  a  single  picture  which 
did  not  more  or  less  reflect  his  own  spirit  and 
habitual  feelings.  We  cannot  call  his  works 
profound,  or  full  of  tender,  touching  senti- 
ment, like  those  of  Turner  ;  nor  have  they  that 
extraordinary  truthfulness  to  nature  which  is 
one  of  Turner's  characteristics ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  generally  more  or  less  artificial 
in  their  treatment.  Yet  every  one  of  them  has 
a  meaning  to  unfold.  They  are  like  the  ani- 
mated, clever,  intelligent  journal  of  the  artist's 
thoughts,  as  he  has  wandered  up  and  down 
through  the  fairest  scenes  of  Europe  ;  and  tell 
us  how  joyously,  heartily,  and  kindly  he  has 
opened  his  mind  to  their  beauties.  Stanfield's 
pictures  arc  thus  eminently  attractive  to  thou- 


sands who  are  totally  incapable  of  appreciat- 
ing the  talent  they  display  as  works  of  art. 
While  they  recall  a  crowd  of  images  to  the 
memory  with  clear  and  easily  understood  voice, 
they  awake  in  us  just  that  spirit  of  cheerful- 
ness, good  feeling,  and  active  energy,  which 
is  ever  so  grateful  to  the  English  mind.  No- 
body that  is  familiar  with  them  would  ever 
think  them  the  works  of  a  misanthrope,  a  rogue, 
or  a  simpleton.  They  are  unmistakeably  the 
works  of  a  genuine  man. 

Landseer  also  is  surely  a  poet,  though  of  no 
high  order.  He  must  rank  with  j^sop.  Gay, 
Fontaine,  and  others,  who  to  a  strong  sym- 
pathy with  the  instincts  and  habits  of  animals, 
have  united  a  remarkable  facility  or  vigour  of 
versification.  Landseer's  dogs  and  horses  live 
and  act,  but  then  they  are  dogs  and  horses 
only  after  all.  The  whole  interest  of  his  pic- 
tures lies  in  the  birds  and  beasts,  and  the 
human  beings  who  are  introduced  serve  only 
to  strengthen  our  interest  in  the  passions  and 
sufferings  of  the  lower  species  of  beings,  into 
whose  hearts  the  painter  seems  to  have  pene- 
trated with  the  keenest  eye.  As  mechanical 
productions  of  the  brush,  Landseer's  works 
remind  us  of  those  poems  in  which  the  poet 
seems  to  have  uttered  verse  as  readily  and 
joyously  as  common  people  utter  prose.  He 
can  evidently  paint  a  picture  as  easily  as  a 
house-painter  can  paint  a  wall.  Me  knows 
the  inner  nature  of  the  dog,  the  horse,  and 
the  falcon,  as  we  know  ourselves  and  our 
daily  companions ;  and  he  possesses  such  a 
facility  for  expressing  himself,  so  to  say,  in 
his  art,  that  he  can  almost  at  any  time  paint 
an  admirable  picture,  and  never  paints  a  really 
bad  one. 

Herbert's  pictures  are  poems  of  a  far  higher 
rank,  and  not  only  aim  at  the  highest  ideal, 
but  aim  with  no  faltering  or  erring  hand. 
With  a  wisdom  hitherto  rare  in  all  historical 
painters,  he  seeks  strict  truth  of  historical  re- 
presentation with  the  same  fidelity  with  which 
Turner  has  done  homage  to  the  truth  of  in- 
animate nature.  In  common  painters  this 
truthfulness  becomes  a  mere  literal  recording 
of  the  visible  peculiarities  of  an  actual  scene, 
and  varies  from  the  marvellous  fidelity  of  the 
Dutch  school  to  the  painful  minuteness  of  the 
Chinese,  just  as  this  same  daguerreotype  of 
mankind  varies  in  written  or  spoken  things 
from  the  facsimiles  of  outward  peculiarities 
in  Dickens'  stories  down  to  the  loquacious 
detail  of  an  old  housewife's  gossip.  In  Her- 
bert, on  the  other  hand,  and  other  poet- 
painters,  this  circumstantial  accuracy  is  only 
an  accessory,  and  is  subservient  to  the  great 
purpose  of  the  painter,  which  is,  to  impress 
the  spectator  with  the  real  nature  and  mean- 
ing of  the  event  recorded,  with  the  utmost 
possible  correctness,  completeness,  and  power. 
Herbert,  again,  is  not  a  subjective  artist ;  he 
does  not  paint  himself.     He  tries  to  throw 
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himself  into  the  scene  he  paints,  and  to  be  the 
almost  unconscious  interpreter  of  its  hidden 
spirit.  Many  great  painters  strive  to  absorb 
their  subject  into  themselves,  or  they  do  so 
without  the  slightest  effort,  and  cannot  help 
transfusing  their  own  character  into  their 
works.  But  in  Herbert's  pictures  the  artist 
does  not  appear,  except  as  a  subject  for  the 
critic's  remarks.  He  has  hidden  himself,  and 
counts  himself  most  honoured  when  he  is 
most  forgotten.  With  what  fidelity,  anima- 
tion, and  depth  of  thoughtfulness,  he  can  seize 
upon  the  very  essence  of  a  scene  in  history  or 
poetry,  and  with  what  mastery  over  the  tech- 
nical machinery  of  his  art  he  can  portray 
what  his  imagination  has  conceived,  his  recent 
pictures  have  undeniably  shown. 

Other  English  artists  we  might  also  specify, 
who  rise  far  above  the  monotonous  level  of 
their  contemporaries,  and  who  are  as  truly 
poets  as  any  departed  or  living  man  who  ever 
sung  in  numbers.     Sculptors,  too,  might  be 
named,  not  unworthy  of  the  same  high  distinc- 
tion.    It  is  when  we  proceed  to  the  works 
of  architecture  which  our  age  has  produced 
that  we  look  in  vain  for  the  tokens  of  the 
poetic  spirit,  and  see  only  a  vast  concourse  of 
edifices,  some  below  observation,  others  below 
criticism,  others  mere  manufactures  for  the 
market,  and  others,  rising  only  to  the  merit  of 
being^uccessful  copies  of  the  works  of  other 
days,  to  be  classed  among  the  works  of  chro- 
niclers and  antiquarians,  who  relate  what  they 
have  learnt  with  good  taste,  accuracy,   and 
spirit.     We  have  not  one  solitary  building  of 
the  present  age  which  can  claim  high  rank  as 
a  work  of  art,  or  as  in  any  way  an  example 
of  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  poetry  in 
architecture.     There  is  not  an  edifice  which 
can  even  by  courtesy  be  said  to  have   any 
idea.     They  all  represent  nothing,  they  mean 
nothing,  they  say  nothing,  and  they  produce 
no  impression.     What  our  age  is  cannot  be 
known  from  its  buildings,  viewed  as  works  of 
art.     Those  which  can  in  any  sense  claim  to 
be  called  great  have  only  an  i7idustrial  inter- 
est, and  declare  nothing  but  that  we  are  mak- 
ing great  progress  in  physical  science.     Our 
politics,  our  religion,  our  philosophy,  our  do- 
mestic habits,  our  amusements,  our  literature, 
our  imagination,  find  no  home  in  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  time.      We  either  manufacture 
buildings  to  order,  or  servilely  copy  and  re- 
produce, with  certain  pretended  changes,  the 
structures  of  our  forefathers.     What  we  have 
that  is  really  noble  and  perfect  of  its  kind,  is  to 
be  found  in  those  instances  in  which  our  feelings 
and  wants  are  precisely  identical  with  the  feel- 
ings and  wants  of  our  ancestors-;  so  that  when 
we  tamely  and  correctly  imitate  their  construc- 
tions, the  result  is  both  noble  in  itself,  and  is 
characteristic  of  the  men  who  have  raised  it. 
Such,  for  instance,  are  the  London  bridges 
over  the  Thames,  which  are  nothing  more 


than  repetitions,  with  variations  of  detail,  of 
the  old  Roman  bridges,  and  which  are  among 
the  very  few  buildings  of  the  time,  having 
any  pretence  about  them,  which  are  free  from 
some  element  of  absurdity  or  pitiful  unreality. 
Such,  too,  are  the  superb  club-houses  of  the 
metropolis.  It  happens  that  the  wants  of  a 
club  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  same  as  those 
of  a  Roman,  Venetian,  or  Genoese  noble,  when 
the  nobles  of  Italy  were  lofty  in  mind  as  well 
as  in  rank.  So  of  course  a  club-house,  which 
is  in  fact  nothing  but  a  modification  of  an 
Italian  palazzO)  is  a  reality,  and  not  a  sham. 
It  looks  like  what  it  is.  It  represents  the 
tastes  and  wishes  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is 
designed,  not  so  much  for  look,  as  to  fulfil 
certain  definite  objects.  It  is  a  real  struc- 
ture ;  that  is,  not  a  thing  of  four  walls,  divided 
into  interior  compartments,  decorated,  paint- 
ed, and  gilded,  after  some  model  two  or  three 
centuries  old,  but  a  thing  intended  for  use,  to 
answer  one  well-ascertained  purpose,  and  made 
as  superb  and  elegant  as  circumstances  will 
permit. 

Observe,  on  the  other  hand,  the  new  Houses 
of  Parliament.  What  mortal  man,  not  know- 
ing what  they  were,  would  guess,  from  seeing 
their  exterior,  for  what  end  they  were  intend- 
ed ?  We  can  conceive  a  great  architect  of 
old  Greece  or  Rome,  or  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury in  England,  or  of  the  fifteenth  or  six- 
teenth century  in  Italy,  first  led  to  Westminster 
Bridge,  and  asked  what  he  f  thought  that 
mighty  mass  of  building  might  be.  Sorely 
would  he  task  his  brain,  to  light  upon  any 
thing  which  it  possibly  could  be.  It  would 
not  be  that  he  would  be  puzzled  to  decide 
between  certain  possible  uses  for  which  the 
enormous  pile  might  be  intended :  he  would 
not  be  able  to  conceive  any  single  purpose  for 
which  it  would  seem  to  have  been  erected. 
What  on  earth  could  be  the  use  of  those 
scores  and  scores  of  windows,  all  precisely 
similar,  like  the  windows  of  a  gigantic  hospital, 
none  of  them  large  enough  for  a  hall,  or  a 
church,  or  a  banqueting-room,  yet  all  too  big 
for  private  apartments :  for  what  incompre- 
hensible use  that  mighty  and  never-before- 
imagined  monster,  the  coming  Victoria  Tower, 
could  be  intended  :  and  why  an  astonishingly 
elaborate  fret- work  of  delicate  ornament  had 
been  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  an 
enormous  building  in  the  very  smokiest  and 
blackest  spot  in  the  whole  habitable  world  : 
why  all  this  had  come  to  pass,  our  resuscitated 
architect  would  agitate  himself  in  vain  to 
divine.  Was  the  building  meant  as  a  tremen- 
dous toy,  to  combine  in  one  whole  an  idea  of 
the  domestic  habits,  the  manufacturing  cele- 
brity, and  the  boundless  wealth  of  the  Eng- 
land of  the  nineteenth  century?  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  this  immense  building  is  per- 
haps the  most  magnificent  piece  of  mediocrity 
which  the  ingenuity  of  man  ever  devised.    It 
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is  literally  destitute  of  sentiment.  We  feel 
more  when  we  enter  the  rudest  village  church, 
mouldering  and  decaying  beneath  the  touch 
of  time  and  churchwardens,  than  before  that 
long-drawn  front,  and  within  its  gilded  cham- 
bers. It  is  simply  a  reproduction,  upon  a 
preposterously  extended  scale,  and  with  the 
appliances  of  the  purse  of  Great  Britain,  of 
some  of  the  fabrics  of  the  middle  ages.  It  is 
a  great,  monstrous  Hotel  de  Ville^  and  nothing 
more  ;  and  if  it  tells  posterity  any  thing  about 
the  age  that  raised  it,  it  will  say  that  we 
studied  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  middle 
ages  with  praiseworthy  attention  ;  that  we  had 
a  great  deal  of  money  which  we  hardly  know- 
how  most  injudiciously  to  throw  away,  but 
that  we  had  no  more  knowledge  of  the  poetry 
of  architecture  than  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
moon. 

Our  new  churches,  in  like  manner,  bear 
witness  to  the  poverty  of  our  souls  in  imagi- 
native and  poetical  architecture.  The  most 
respectable  of  them  are  nothing  more  than 
reproductions  of  the  externals  of  past  times. 
They  are  not  works  of  the  art  of  our  own  era. 
They  satisfy  the  judgment  of  the  critic  who  is 
familiar  with  the  details  and  plans  of  build- 
ings erected  four  or  five  hundred  years  ago, 
and  who  regards  architecture  as  a  high  spe- 
cies of  antiquarianism.  But  they  move  no 
one,  except  those  who  are  beforehand  prepared 
with  ready-made  raptures,  who  are  ecstatic  by 
rule,  and  sentimental  when  they  count  it  or- 
thodox to  be  delighted.  The  active  life  of 
Christianity  has  no  voice  in  our  ecclesiastical 
structures  ;  and  it  is  generally  thought  a  vast 
degree  of  praise  for  a  new  church,  when  the 
architect  has  not  overlooked  some  most  im- 
portant matter  of  detail  or  construction,  and 
made  his  building  tolerably  convenient. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  the  revived  Gothic 
churches  of  the  Anglican  Establishment  are 
absurdities,  viewed  as  expressions  of  an  in- 
dwelling spirit,  and  as  local  habitations  for  cer- 
tain definite  creeds  and  devotions.  A  clergy- 
man in  a  flowing  Popish  surplice,  reading  the 
exhortations,  lessons,  and  collects  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  or  preaching  any  such 
sermons  as  are  possible  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, beneath  the  carved  timbers  and  sculp- 
tured capitals  of  a  building  of  the  age  of 
Henry  the  Third  or  Richard  the  Second,  is 
so  grotesque  a  piece  of  incongruity,  that  one 
can  only  smile  at  the  simplicity  which  believes 
that  there  is  any  thing  in  common  between 
Anglicanism  and  mediaeval  architecture.  A 
communion-table,  in  all  its  chilling  nakedness, 
or  pretentious  velvet  and  gold,  receding  far 
away  from  a  congregation  at  the  extremity  of 
a  chancel  half  as  long  as  the  body  of  the 
church  itself,  to  which  the  officiating  minister 
retires  to  read  a  certain  portion  of  the  service, 
as  if  there  was  some  mysterious  significance 
in  a  man's  declaiming  the  ten  commandmeuts 


out  of  sight  of  the  people,  stands  so  ludicrously 
in  contrast  with  all  that  remains  of  the  old 
building,  and  the  old  rites,  and  the  old  furni- 
ture, that  it  does  not  rise  even  to  the  dignity 
of  a  caricature.  The  notion  that  all  these 
handsome  new  Anglican  churches  are  works 
of  Christian  art,  and  that  they  express  any 
idea  whatever  in  the  minds  of  those  who  de- 
sign them,  or  of  those  who  pay  for  them,  is 
too  baseless  to  be  seriously  discussed  or  re- 
futed. If  there  is  any  thing  that  represents 
and  embodies  the  popular  religion  of  the  day, 
it  is  the  high-backed  pew,  and  the  velvet 
cushion  that  lies  rich  in  all  its  composure  upon 
the  pulpit-desk. 

Nor  can  we  flatter  ourselves  that  our  Ca- 
tholic church  architecture  has  any  pretensions 
to  a  true  poetic  spirit.  It  is  as  simply  a  copy  as 
the  new  Anglican  churches,  with  this  diff'erence 
of  course,  that  the  old  Gothic  churches  having 
been  built  for  Catholic  purposes,  are  in  every 
age  more  appropriate  for  Catholic  worship 
than  for  Protestant  worship.  Still  we  cannot 
pretend  that  we  have  any  modern  ecclesias- 
tical architecture  which  corresponds  to  the 
peculiar  forms,  customs,  and  rules  which  the 
Catholic  Church  has  adopted  since  the  middle 
ages  passed  away.  Still  the  same  in  her  faith, 
in  her  sacraments,  in  her  great  ceremonies, 
in  her  feelings  of  devotion  towards  Almighty 
God  and  his  saints,  she  has  necessarily  mo- 
dified her  ancient  practices  in  many  points, 
and  has  introduced  practical  details  and 
separate  devotions  unknown  to  our  fore- 
fathers. As  the  world  in  which  she  lives 
is  changed,  so  has  she  changed  much  of  her 
armour  with  which  she  fights  the  battles  of 
her  Lord.  The  intellectual  condition  of  man- 
kind in  general  is  totally  dissimilar  to  that  of 
mediaeval  times.  Politics,  literature,  civilisa- 
tion, domestic  habits,  all  have  progressed  on- 
wards by  the  inevitable  law  of  humanity.  The 
relation  of  the  clergy  to  the  laity  has  been 
powerfully  modified.  New  religious  orders, 
including  one  society  which  has  never  been 
surpassed  for  its  almost  miraculous  influence, 
have  sprung  up  in  vast  numbers  in  her  bosom. 
New  rites  and  devotions  have  been  devised 
and  authorised,  and  have  acquired  a  hold  upon 
the  pious  soul,  second  only  to  that  which  is 
possessed  over  her  by  the  adorable  Sacrament 
of  the  altar.  Above  all,  riches  have  been  ex- 
changed for  poverty,  worldly  honour  for  the 
shame  of  the  cross,  and  the  power  to  control 
the  world  for  a  bare  permission  (and  often 
not  even  this)  to  worship  her  Lord  in  liberty 
and  peace. 

To  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  Catholic 
churches  of  this  day  ought  to  be  precisely  the 
same  as  those  which  were  the  natural  expres- 
sion of  her  mind  in  times  so  wonderfully  un- 
like our  own,  is  to  strike  at  the  very  root  of 
Christian  art  itself,  and  to  degrade  it  to  a 
mere  pedantic  imitation  of  lifeless  forms.    The 
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mediaeval  architecture,  taken  exactly  as  it 
stands  in  the  venerable  relics  of  the  past, 
would  be  no  more  the  natural  home  of  the 
modern  Catholic  Church  than  it  would  have 
been  the  natural  home  of  the  Church  of  the 
Catacombs.  Ever)'^  age  which  is  not  superfi- 
cial, conceited,  utilitarian,  and  unimaginative, 
will  have  a  form  of  art  of  its  own ;  a  lan- 
guage which  it  will  speak ;  a  series  of  practical 
rules,  designed  for  the  special  purpose  of  ac- 
complishing its  own  desires.  If  it  takes  that 
which  existed  before  it — and  to  some  extent 
this  must  ever  be  the  case  in  art,  as  in  all  hu- 
man things — it  will  not  take  them  in  order  to 
copy  them,  but  in  order  to  use  them.  A  true 
artist  will  begin  with  asking,  "  What  is  it 
that  we  want  ?"  not  "  How  did  William  of 
Wyckham  or  Reginald  de  Bray  satisfy  his 
wants?"  His  next  aim  will  be  to  ascertain 
what  there  is  existing  around  him  which  he 
can  thus  employ ;  and  so  far  as  it  answers  his 
present  purpose,  so  far  will  he  use  it,  or  so 
far  will  he  modify  it,  and  no  further.  What 
more  he  needs  he  will  invent.  Thus  did  the 
architects  of  ancient  Athens;  thus  did  the 
architects  of  Rome  with  architecture  of 
Greece;  thus  did  the  Byzantine  architects 
with  the  fragments  and  principles  of  Pagan 
basilicas  and  temples;  thus  did  the  Gothic 
architects  with  the  Byzantine  churches  and 
cathedrals ;  and  thus  did  the  cinque-cento  art- 
ists of  Italy,  when  upon  the  ruins  of  debased 
Gothic  they  invented  the  forms  and  details  of 
modern  Italian  architecture.  And  thus  have 
the  architects  of  the  nineteenth  century  done 
in  nothing.  Take  them  from  their  books  and 
portfolios,  and  they  are  lost. 

What  English  art  needs,  then,  is  not  so 
much  more  study  and  better  instruction,  as 
more  sense  and  better  ideas.  It  is  not  so 
much  nobler  models  that  we  want,  as  nobler 
thoughts.  We  want  artists  of  another  class 
of  mind.  It  is  not  the  painter  who  is  in  fault, 
so  much  as  the  man.     The  art  itself  is  de- 


graded in  the  persons  both  of  its  votaries  and 
of  its  patrons.  For  be  it  ever  remembered, 
that  these  last  are  at  least  as  culpable  as  the 
former.  W^e  have  a  throng  of  men  thrusting 
themselves  forward  as  painters  and  sculptors, 
who  ought  never  to  emerge  from  the  ware- 
house or  the  shop,  because  the  public  feeling 
and  estimation  for  art  is  itself  so  low  and 
miserable,  that  it  has  no  power  to  attract 
minds  of  a  higher  intellectual  character.  The 
popular  taste  is  so  trashy  and  superficial,  that 
it  asks  for  nothing  better  than  manufactures 
or  revivals.  It  has  no  aspirations  of  its  own  ; 
it  wants  nothing  nobler ;  it  looks  to  art  as  a 
pretty  though  rather  costly  amusement,  and 
counts  itself  great  when  it  has  learnt  the  prattle 
of  the  studio  and  the  print-shop,  and  can 
talk  fluently  instead  of  thinking  and  feeling 
deeply.  And  therefore  there  is  no  power 
existing  to  summon'  into  existence  a  different 
class  of  artists.  Those  artists  who  become 
great  are  so  in  spite  of  circumstances,  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  the  common  tendencies  of 
the  class  to  which  they  belong,  and  because 
they  have  that  power  within  them  which  de- 
lights to  surmount  obstacles  and  to  despise 
the  vulgar  cry.  Nor,  in  truth,  can  we  expect 
any  thing  better  until  the  whole  character  of 
the  'English  mind  is  changed.  Till  the  nation 
is  more  profound,  more  thoughtful,  more  ca- 
pable of  clear  reasoning,  more  humble,  and 
more  religious,  we  have  little  hope  of  seeing 
any  real  elevation  in  the  average  standard  of 
the  arts  of  the  day.  When  the  nation  has  at- 
tained to  a  knowledge  and  enthusiastic  love 
for  something^  it  will  call  aloud  for  its  expres- 
sion in  the  forms  of  art ;  but  until  then,  our 
pictures,  sculptures,  and  buildings  will  remain, 
like  the  popular  religion,  politics,  and  philo- 
sophy, a  superficial  congeries  of  unconnected 
fragments,  partly  true,  partly  false,  partly  ge- 
nuine, partly  hypocritical,  partly  old,  partly 
new,  and  altogether  unenduring  and  unsatis- 
fying. 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW  AND  MR.  MACAULAY. 


The  Quarterly  has  recently  reviewed  the 
popular  new  History  of  England.  They  who 
would  know  why  the  Quarterly  has  reviewed 
Mr.  Macaulay,  have  but  to  turn  to  a  certain 
article  in  the  Edinburgh  Ueview,  cutting  up 
Mr.  Croker's  BoswelVs  Life  of  Johnson,  and 
again  to  the  later  editions  of  the  said  Croker's 
Boswell,  and  especially  to  the  index,  under 
tiie  head  «  T.  B.  Macaulay,"  where  they  will 
find  hints  most  suggestive  and  explanatory 
of  the  article  which  has  now  appeared  in  the 
Quarterly. 

Mr.  Macaulay 's  History  has  already  caused 
so  much  noise  in  the  reading  world ;  it  has  been 
perused  by  so  many  thousands  of  persons  who 
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generally  eschew  history  as  they  eschew  phj'^sic; 
and  this  singular  attack  will  probably  prove 
the  foundation  of  so  curious  an  episode  in  the 
records  of  literary  controversy ;  that  we  shall 
make  no  apology  to  our  readers  for  present- 
ing them  with  an  account  of  this  specimen 
of  critical  acumen,  or  for  refuting  some  por- 
tion of  the  accusations  which  the  reviewer 
has  delighted  to  lay  at  Mr.  Macaulay 's  door. 
If  historical  truth  is  of  any  value;  if  it  is  our 
wisdom  as  men  and  as  Christians  to  seek  to 
direct  our  footsteps  by  the  light  of  past  ex- 
perience; if  it  is  the  sacred  duty  of  the  critic 
to  represent  fairly  the  opinions  and  statements 
of  any  book  which  he  reviews,  to  make  pas- 
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sion  subordinate  to  candour,  and  to  observe  a 
rigid  accuracy  in  all  counter- statements  which 
he  may  urge  in  refutation  of  the  views  on 
which  he  sits  in  judgment, —  then  is  every 
man  called  upon,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  to  pro- 
test against  such  a  mode  of  criticism  as  the 
Quarterly  reviewer  has  here  adopted,  and  to 
expose  the  devices  to  which  he  has  had  re- 
course in  order  to  bring  a  book  and  its  author 
into  contempt.  To  the  most  severe  censures, 
provided  they  are  based  upon  facts  and  not 
upon  perversions,  we  can  have  nothing  to 
object.  They  are  not  only  permissible,  they 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  guardianship 
of  the  best  interests  of  man.  Let  the  peccant 
author  be  ridiculed,  turned  inside  out,  and 
condemned  with  unsparing  severity,  provided 
only  his  writings  be  not  misrepresented,  and 
his  authorities  misquoted ;  and  provided  also 
that  the  reviewer  himself  abstain  from  those 
very  faults  which  he  chastises.  We  have  no 
taste  for  milk-and-water  criticism,  or  for  con- 
verting that  which  is  really  a  warfare  into  a 
mere  passage-at-arms  or  trial  of  skill.  Espe- 
cially has  Mr.  Macaulay  no  right  to  complain 
of  the  harshest  handling  and  the  hardest 
blows.  Himself  a  reviewer  by  profession, 
he  has  made  the  fullest  use  of  the  critic's  pri- 
vileges, and  has  spared  neither  friend  nor  foe 
when  he  has  thought  fit  to  strike.  Against 
such  a  mode  of  criticism,  however,  as  the 
great  Conservative  organ  has  thought  fit  to 
adopt  in  the  case  before  us,  we  feel  bound 
to  protest,  as  a  violation  both  of  the  courte- 
sies and  the  elementary  duties  of  criticism; 
and  as  calculated  to  bring  the  calling  of  the 
reviewer,  and  even  historic  research  itself, 
into  ridicule  and  contempt.  Misrepresenta- 
tion, violent  abuse,  and  the  falsification  of 
quotations,  are  weapons  to  be  abjured  by 
every  honest  and  respectable  critic ;  and  we 
think  we  shall  both  amuse  and  inform  our 
readers  if  we  lay  before  them  a  few  instances 
of  the  extent  to  which  these  disgraceful  re- 
sources have  been  employed  in  the  review 
before  us.  Could  we  believe  that  every  per- 
son who  reads  the  Quarterly  would  take  the 
trouble  to  recur  to  Mr.  Macaulay 's  pages, 
and  examine  how  far  the  critic  has  done 
justice  to  his  subject,  or  would  search  for 
himself  into  the  documents  and  authorities  to 
which  both  the  historian  and  the  critic  refer, 
and  observe  which  of  the  two  parties  is  the 
more  guilty  of  perversion  of  facts,  we  should 
not  bestow  an  hour's  labour  on  the  matter. 
But  as,  of  the  whole  multitude  of  people  who 
peruse  or  skim  the  review,  not  one  in  a  hun- 
dred will  have  both  the  means  and  the  incli- 
nation to  test  its  justice ;  as  the  review  itself 
is  eminently  calculated  to  throw  dust  into  our 
eyes,  and  blind  us  to  the  real  bearing  and 
weight  of  the  accusations  it  alleges ;  and  as, 
further,  that  very  unreflcctive  and  very  touchy 
individual,  John  Bull,  having  overpraised  Mr. 


Macaulay,  is  becoming  conscious  that  he  has 
been  guilty  of  absurd  adulation,  and  is  there- 
fore now  prepared  to  believe  that  his  late 
idol  is  not  even  a  man,  much  less  a  god,  but 
only  a  painted  block  of  wood ; — for  all  these 
reasons  we  shall  note  a  few  such  specimens  of 
the  reviewer's  truthfulness  and  spirit  as,  we 
think,  will  convince  our  readers  that  whatever 
be  the  historian's  sins,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
dependence  to  be  placed  upon  this  reviewer's 
criticisms,  and  that  they  must  not  believe  one 
word  of  what  the  Quarterly  asserts  without 
going  into  the  details  of  each  separate  point 
for  themselves. 

The  style,  spirit,  and  qualifications  of  the 
supposed  critic  are  well  known  to  every  person 
who  is  versed  in  the  literature  of  the  day  ;  he 
stands  confessed  as  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished, the  most  clever,  the  most  bitter,  the 
most  unrelenting,  and  the  most  personal 
among  the  whole  class  of  professional  or 
amateur  reviewers.  He  will  be  found  drawn 
by  a  kindred  and  hostile  spirit,  in  an  article 
entitled  "  Criticism  on  Women"  in  the  Lon- 
don and  Westminster  Review  for  April  1839. 
Those  who  would  know  more  of  the  usual 
character  of  his  writings  we  refer  to  that  por- 
trait, while  we  address  ourselves  without  fur- 
ther prologue  to  the  article  immediately  before 
us. 

We  have  already  expressed  at  some  length 
our  own  opinion  upon  Mr.  Macaulay's  His- 
tory,* nor  are  we  disposed  now  to  qualify  the 
view  we  there  expressed  in  any  very  import- 
ant particulars.  We  pointed  out  the  great 
defects  in  the  author's  style  and  mind ;  his 
tendency  to  rhetorical  exaggeration,  both  of 
idea  and  in  expression ;  his  readiness  to  sacri- 
fice the  rigid  truth  of  fact  for  the  sake  of  an 
impressive  climax  or  a  pointed  sarcasm;  his 
excessive  worship  of  William  of  Orange ;  his 
revelling  delight  in  the  slashing  exposure  of 
all  the  frailties,  follies,  and  crimes  of  his  cha- 
racters ;  his  superficial  acquaintance  with  the 
real  history  and  nature  of  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion in  general,  and  of  the  Jesuits  in  particu- 
lar ;  the  perverted  views  of  national  progress 
which  his  third  chapter  was  in  some  respects 
calculated  to  inspire ;  and  his  confounding  of 
the  mere  numerical  advance  of  material  riches 
and  luxuries  with  a  real  progress  in  all  that 
pertains  to  a  genuine  and  purifying  civilisa- 
tion. Above  all,  we  shewed  his  utter  insensi- 
bility to  every  thing  that  is  most  great  and 
noble  in  humanity  and  its  destinies ;  his  ex- 
cessive value  for  politics,  parties,  and  the  "  glo- 
rious" Revolution ;  and  his  want  of  cordial 
sympathy  for  any  thing  that  is  truly  spiritual 
and  elevating  to  our  immortal  nature. 

With  all  this,  we  could  not  but  admit  that 

his  book  is  the  most  readable  history,  for  the 

popular  taste,  which  exists  in  our  language. 

It  exactly  suits  the  age  for  which  it  is  written. 

*  Sec  JRambler  for  February  and  March  1849. 
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It  communicates  information  in  a  guise  which 
renders  it  not  only  palatable,  but  delicious,  to 
those  who  are  wont  to  turn  with  repugnance 
from  all  important  study.  It  transports  us, 
in  spite  of  our  critical  objections,  back  to  past 
times,  so  that  we  live  over  again  the  life  of 
our  forefathers.  They  who  want  to  know, 
see,  and  understand  tohat  England  and  En- 
glishmen were  in  former  days,  are  at  any  rate 
taught  something  that  is  living,  real,  and  inte- 
resting. So  that  while  the  critic  carps,  and 
the  refined  taste  is  offended,  and  the  learned 
man  detects  here  and  there  a  gross  blunder 
or  a  monstrous  exaggeration,  and  the  cut- 
and-dried  scholar  would  have  every  history 
written  after  the  old  approved  pattern — un- 
dramatic,  unpopular,  confined  to  politics  and 
martial  deeds,  stiff,  formal,  full  of  dates,  and 
barren  of  feeling, — Mr.  Macaulay  meanwhile 
carries  off  the  crowd  of  readers,  enchains  their 
interest,  tells  them  something  they  can  re- 
member, gives  them  ideas,  and  compels  them 
to  have  some  one  opinion  or  other  on  the 
state  of  things  among  their  forefathers  which 
issued  in  the  state  of  things  in  which  they 
now  find  themselves,  living  and  moving  men. 
Such,  on  the  whole,  we  consider  the  defects 
and  the  merits  of  Mr.  Macaulay 's  volumes ; 
and  notwithstanding  all  that  the  Quarterly 
Review  has  been  able  to  bring  forward,  such 
is  still  our  opinion ;  except  that  Mr.  Macaulay's 
exaggerations  are  clearly  carried  to  a  more 
unjustifiable  extent  than  we  had  previously 
supposed. 

The  Quarterly  reviewer  has,  indeed,  com- 
pletely overshot  his  mark.  His  article  is  not 
a  criticism  at  all.  It  is  a  fierce,  headlong 
onslaught,  directed  more  against  the  author 
than  against  his  book ;  and  betrays  at  every 
page  such  painful  marks  of  personal  feeling, 
as  to  throw  an  air  of  suspicion  over  its  most 
plausible  accusations.  The  writer  is  so 
eager  to  prove  Mr.  Macaulay  in  the  wrong  in 
every  thing,  that  he  rushes  head  foremost  into 
the  very  faults  which  he  is  professing  to  con- 
demn, until  there  is  not  a  single  blot  in  the 
History  which  is  not  to  be  found,  in  increased 
blackness,  in  the  criticism.  So  vehement  is 
his  wrath,  that  he  fastens  upon  every  little 
trivial  error,  or  oversight,  or  want  of  rigid 
accuracy,  with  an  eagerness  that  hurries  him 
again  and  again  into  errors,  oversights,  and 
inaccuracies,  precisely  similar  to  those  on 
whose  exposure  he  dwells  with  such  com- 
placent indignation.  In  a  word,  whatever  be 
Mr.  Macaulay's  party  spirit,  the  critic's  party 
spirit  is  still  more  rampant;  whatever  be  Mr. 
Macaulay's  propensity  to  build  general  state- 
ments on  solitary  examples,  the  critic's  edi- 
fices rest  on  still  less  stable  foundations  ;  how- 
ever bitter  be  Mr.  Macaulay's  attacks  upon 
both  Whigs  and  Tories,  he  is  himself  as- 
saulted with  a  fury  to  which  he  is  compara- 
tively a  stranger  J  and  however  little  he  may 


rise  to  the  appreciation  of  what  is  most  noble, 
most  pure,  and  most  sublime  in  the  history  of 
man,  the  Quarterly  reviewer  would  seem  to  be 
buried  in  a  still  denser  insensibility,  and  to  be 
unable  to  discern  any  thing  worthy  of  love 
and  reverence  save  the  stale  subjects  of  faded 
Tory  eulogies,  and  to  imagine  that  the  old 
toast  of  "  Church  and  King"  is  symbolical  of 
every  thing  that  is  great,  and  glorious,  and  good. 
In  fact,  if  we  are  to  believe  this  writer,  Mr. 
Macaulay's  History  is  not  only  not  faultless, 
but  utterly  worthless ;  it  is  a  piece  of  gra- 
tuitous literary  impertinence,  communicating 
nothing  that  was  not  previously  known  by 
every  old  woman  in  the  kingdom ;  without 
one  solitary  merit  to  counterbalance  its  in- 
numerable defects  in  matter,  in  style,  in 
spirit,  in  principles,  and  in  taste.  The  re- 
viewer has  been  guilty  of  that  capital  error, 
against  which  all  young  lawyers  are  warned 
by  their  elders,  which  consists  in  making  out 
a  great  deal  too  good  a  case  for  their  client. 
The  jury  will  be  puzzled  and  confounded  for 
a  time.  The  shout  of  popular  applause 
which  greeted  Mr.  Macaulay  may  grow  dull 
and  cold,  and  for  a  while  it  may  be  the  fashion 
(as  we  foretold)  as  much  to  underrate  the 
book  as  it  was  at  first  the  fashion  to  over- 
rate it.  But  by  and  by  the  oscillations  in 
public  opinion  will  cease  ;  and  of  all  the  many 
false  predictions  uttered  by  the  Quarterly, 
the  prophecy  that  this  History  will  find  no 
place  on  the  historic  shelf  will  prove  one  of 
the  most  rash  and  most  mistaken. 

We  shall  take  a  ^ew  of  the  reviewer's 
charges,  pretty  much  in  the  order  in  which 
they  occur,  as  specimens  of  the  species  of  cri- 
ticism with  which  he  has  attempted  to  demo- 
lish his  adversary. 

First  of  all,  he  tells  us  that  Mr.  Macaulay 
had  no  business  whatever  to  write  a  history 
of  the  Revolution  at  all !  The  very  publi- 
cation of  the  book  is  a  piece  of  sheer  im- 
pudence, which  has  astonished  the  faculties 
of  the  Quarterly  reviewer.  He  asks,  "  What 
reason  does  Mr.  Macaulay  give  for  this  work 
of  supererogation  ?  None."  And  then,  in  a 
sentence  of  which  the  syntax  is  equal  to  the 
sense,  he  commences  to  tell  us  that  no  man 
has  a  right  to  write  a  fresh  history  of  any 
event,  unless  he  has  new  facts  to  communi- 
cate. Has  the  reviewer's  long  experience  not 
taught  him,  that  there  are  Mree  reasons  why 
new  histories  may  be  written  ; — the  first,  that 
the  writer  has  new  facts  to  relate ;  the  second, 
that  he  has  a  view  to  give  of  the  course  of 
history  and  the  characters  and  motives  of  im- 
portant historical  personages  not  yet  put 
forth ;  the  third,  that  he  can  tell  his  story  in 
a  way  peculiarly  acceptable  to  his  contempo- 
rary readers.  If  Mr.  Macaulay  has  not  told 
us  much  that  is  new, — for  we  entirely  deny 
that  he  has  told  us  nothing  that  is  new, — he  has 
at  least  given  utterance  to  sentiments  upon 
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the  history,  progress,  and  sources  of  strength 
of  the  English  constitution  and  people,  which 
are  not  to  be  found  in  any  previously  existing 
Protestant  historian  whatsoever ;  and  he  has 
adopted  a  mode  of  narrating  history,  which, 
however  offensive  it  may  be  to  the  writers  in 
the  Quarterly  Review^  is,  at  least,  eminently 
welcome  to  the  reading  public  ;  and  is  cal- 
culated to  communicate  information  to  thou- 
sands who,  but  for  Mr.  Macaulay's  book, 
would  have  lived  and  died  in  their  pristine 
ignorance  and  prejudices  respecting  the  past. 
The  sale  of  the  History  has  already  proved 
that  there  was  good  reason  for  writing  it. 

The  reviewer  next  finds  fault  with  the  his- 
torian for  mixing  up,  with  the  old-fashioned 
staple  of  political  history,  the  only  materials 
which  give  real  life  to  the  records  of  bygone 
days.      He    cannot    bear   to   see   kings   and 
queens,  statesmen   and  orators,  soldiers  and 
divines,  reduced    to    the   level   of  men  and 
women  by  the  introduction  of  what  our  an- 
cestors thought  undignified  topics  and  trivial 
details.     It  is  enough  for  him  that  a  history 
reads  like  an  account  of  realities,  and  that  "  a 
sort  of  dramatic  life"  is  infused  into  its  per- 
sonages, to  condemn  it  in  toto  as  no  history 
at  all.     It  becomes  "  Monmouth  Street  lite- 
rature," "  an  old  dog  in  a  new  doublet," — a 
sort  of  puppet-show  for  the  foolish  and  un- 
critical.    The    only  cases  in  which    the    re- 
viewer will  allow  us  to  know  any  thing  be- 
j'ond  the  records  of  battles,  political  intrigues, 
and  royal   dynasties,  are  those  in  which  the 
judicious  historian  has  relegated  the  greater 
part  of  his  information  respecting  such  vulgar 
subjects  as  art,  literature,  religion,  buildings, 
national  wealth,  and  the  like,  to  separate  chap- 
ters.    It  is  altogether  monstrous,  he  thinks, 
that  when  we  read  of  a  celebrated  trial,  or 
the  deathbed  of  a  prince,  or  the  debates  of  a 
senate,  we  should  have  any  idea  of  the  aspect 
these  things  bore  to  the  eye,  of  the  private 
characters   of  the   persons   concerned,   or  of 
the  peculiar  stage  of  civilisation  which  they 
represented,  and  by  which  their  minds  were 
formed.     It  is  an  unpardonable  heresy  to  ima- 
gine that  all  those  facts  and  circumstances 
which    are  of  most   importance  to  ourselves 
in  real  life  were  of  any  importance  in  the 
events  traced   on   the  page  of  history.     We 
are  to  regard  our  ancestors  as  fighting,  law- 
making, and  intriguing  puppets ;  but  not  as 
men  with  passions,  habits,  and  physical  forms 
like  our  own.      All  this  we  need  not  refute. 
They  who  think   history   to   be  a  record  of 
things,  Mill  probably  agree  with  the  reviewer. 
They  who  account  it  a  record  of  mens  deeds, 
will  agree  with  Mr.  Macaulay. 

The  reviewer  next  condemns  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay for  dealing  out  so  large  a  portion  of 
censure  to  the  great  majority  of  the  person- 
ages he  paints.  We  have  already  expressed 
our  own  opinion  on  the  excessive  gusto  with 


which  he  demolishes  a  scoundrt^l,  or  drags 
forth  a  hidden  hypocrite  into  the  light  of 
day.  But  yet,  let  us  ask.  What  is  the  history 
of  public  men  in  general,  but  a  history  of  vil- 
lany  in  some  shape  or  other?  The  reviewer 
says  that  Mr.  Macaulay  "  has  almost  realised 
the  work  that  Alexander  Chalmers'  playful 
imagination  had  fancied,  a  Biographia  Fla- 
gitiosa,  or  The  Lives  of  Eminent  Scotmdrels.^* 
And  is  not  the  history  of  kings,  statesmen, 
soldiers,  courtiers,  and  even  patriots,  in  sad 
reality,  such  a  biography  ?  It  may  suit  the 
cant  of  the  world  to  extol  great  men  as 
models  of  virtue  and  uprightness.  Were  we. 
to  judge  by  the  pages  of  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view, the  Tory  party,  including  all  kings  and 
lords  in  general  (save  Whig  lords)  have  been 
pious,  upright,  pure,  and  benevolent.  If  we 
are  to  believe  the  Edinburgh,  the  same  is  to 
be  predicated  of  all  respectable  people  who 
have  fought  against  Toryism.  Yet  nine- 
tenths  of  the  public  men  who  figure  in  the 
chronicles  of  Great  Britain  are  most  unques- 
tionably to  be  included  under  the  category 
of  scoundrels,  of  a  greater  or  a  less  degree. 
Nine-tenths  of  all  mankind,  save  those  w^ho 
are  religious  men  (of  whom  but  few  appear 
in  the  records  of  history),  are  rogues — rogues 
concealed,  or  rogues  found  out.  Some  are 
unlucky,  and  their  evil  deeds  are  brought  to 
light;  others  are  fortunate,  and  are  called  men 
of  honour  and  purity.  But  when  we  come 
to  facts,  we  find  that  of  all  these  "  honourable 
men"  no  one  will  trust  another  with  a  guinea, 
unless  he  is  bound  to  honesty  by  the  re- 
straints of  law  or  public  shame  ;  and  scarcely 
one  out  of  ten  even  attempts  to  act  up  to  the 
precepts  of  the  religion  he  professes  to  be- 
lieve. Mr.  Macaulay's  fault  lies,  not  in  his 
blackening  mankind  in  general  more  than 
they  deserve,  but  in  the  coldness  with  which 
he  eulogises  those  whom  he  admits  to  be  ex- 
ceptions to  the  common  depravity  and  wortli- 
lessness.  What  we  desiderate  in  his  History 
is  a  want  of  sympathy  with  those  whom  lie 
confesses  to  have  been  the  great  and  the 
good,  the  few  burning  and  shining  lights  in 
the  midst  of  the  darkness  of  the  dishonest 
and  licentious  world. 

Of  the  reviewer's  criticisms  on  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay's style,  we  may  safely  say  that  they  are 
partly  exaggerated  and  violent,  partly  quib- 
bling and  pettifogging.  That  it  is  far  enough 
from  faultless,  and  that  its  faults  are  often 
serious,  every  cultivated  reader  knows ;  but  . 
what  shall  we  say  to  such  miserable  straw- 
splitting  as  we  find  in  pp.  557  and  558  o| 
the  review  ?  The  writer  is  wroth  because 
the  historian  says  that  a  regiment  of  militii 
*'  came  pouring  into'  a  country  town.  Be- 
cause Queen  Elizabeth  used  the  words  ^^  foid 
scorn'  in  a  sense  in  which  they  are  not  in 
general  use  now,  he  will  not  permit  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay to  use  them  in  the  sense  in  which  they 
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are  now  in  use.  He  is  offended  that  Burnet's 
plirase  tliat  the  prince  "  luas  that  day  hunting^'' 
is  rendered,  "  William  was  many  miles  off 
after  a  stag"  His  delicacy  will  not  endure 
its  being  said  that  a  squire's  chaplain,  to 
whom  the  dainties  of  his  lord's  table  were 
denied,  "  might  fill  himself "  with  the  coarser 
household  food  !  "  An  ounce  of  civet,  good 
apothecary!"  Then,  as  a  crowning  offence, 
the  historian  is  supposed  to  be  quoting  his 
own  ballads,  because  he  writes  that  "  the  Life 
Guards  and  Blues  came  priching  fast  from 
Weston-Zoyland,"  and  that  on  the  acquittal 
of  the  Bishops,  "  the  boats  that  covered  the 
Thames  gave  an  ansivering  cheer.''  Are  we 
to  believe  that  the  reviewer  never  heard  the 
expressions  "  pricking  fast,"  or  "  an  answer- 
ing cheer,"  before  he  read  The  Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome  ?  Is  an  historian  to  be  for- 
bidden the  use  in  prose  of  any  common  meta- 
phor or  form  of  speech  which  he  may  chance 
to  have  employed  before  in  verse  ?  How 
many  times  has  the  reviewer  himself  before 
made  use  of  the  very  same  terms  of  repre- 
hension and  sarcasm  which  he  has  now  heaped 
on  the  head  of  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay  ? 
All  this  is  mere  quibbling  nonsense,  unworthy 
a  sensible  reviewer,  and  conveys  the  impres- 
sion that  the  writer  sat  down  to  his  work  with 
a  determination  to  rend  and  smash  in  every 
direction,  whether  his  author  was  guilty  or  no. 
A  little  further  on,  the  reviewer  accuses 
Mr.  Macaulay  of  habitually  perverting  his 
authorities,  so  as  to  varnish  over  the  sins  of 
Whigs  with  the  thinnest  possible  coating  of 
reprobation,  while  the  enormities  of  Tories 
are  double  dyed  of  the  blackest  hue.  "  We 
will  suppose,"  he  says,  "  that  Mr.  Macaulay 
found  Barillon  saying  in  French,  '  le  drole  m'a 
fait  peiir,'  or  Burnet  saying  in  English,  '  the 
fellow  frightened  me.'  We  should  be  pretty 
sure  not  to  find  the  same  words  in  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay. He  would  pause — he  would  first  con- 
sider whether  the  '  fellow'  spoken  of  was  a 
Whig  or  Tory.  If  a  Whig,  the  thing  Avould 
be  treated  as  a  joke,  and  Mr.  Macaulay  would 
transmute  it  playfully  into  '  the  rogue  startled 
tne ;'  but  if  a  Tory,  it  would  take  a  deeper 
dye,  and  we  should  find, '  the  villain  assaulted 
me;'   and  in  either  case  we  should  have  a 

grave  reference  to  'Barillon,  y-i^y'  1686;'  or, 

'  Burnet,  i.  907.'  "  We  pray  the  reader  to  re- 
mark, that  this  accusation  occurs  exactly  two 
pages  after  the  reviewer  has  been  condemn- 
ing Mr.  Macaulay  for  the  exuberance  of  foul 
epithets  which  he  has  lavished  upon  the  Whig 
Sir  William  Williams  I  For  this  man,  says 
the  reviewer,  Mr.  Macaulay  "  has  the  epithets 
of  odious,  disgraceful,  hated,  despised,  un- 
hlushing,  abhorred,  apostate;  and  as  if  all 
this  were  not  enough,  we  have,  as  a  final 
bouquet,  *  How  man  can  live  under  such  in- 
famy it  is  not  easy  to  understand ;  but  even 


such  infamy  was  not  enough  for  Williams'  " 
He  might  have  added  also,  that  Mr.  Macau- 
lay had  said  that  the  name  of  Williams  "  was 
associated  with  seditious  violence  which  was 
remembered  with  regret  and  shame  by  all 
respectable  Whigs,  and  with  freaks  of  despot- 
ism, abhorred  by  all  respectable  Tories." 

As  to  the  Billingsgate  style  of  wTiting,  if 
Mr.  Macaulay  falls  into  it,  what  shall  we  say 
of  the  Quarterly  ?  If  the  above  black  words 
are  too  bad  for  Jeff'ries,  how  do  the  following 
fit  Macaulay? — "  Inflated  fustian,  exaggera- 
tion amounting  to  falsehood,  oscillation  between 
extravagance  and  commonplace,  the  glittering 
agility  of  a  rope-dancer,  studied  meanness, 
grandiloquence  ;  puffing,  bloicing,  and  trund- 
ling ;  violence  and  pertinacity,  lace  and  trim- 
mings from  the  Monmouth  Street  of  literature, 
an  old  coat  with  a  new  facing,  the  old  dog  in  a 
new  doublet^  libelling,  grave  tautology,  &c.  &c. 
Really  if  Mr.  Macaulay  (to  use  the  most  exact, 
though  not  the  most  refined,  word)  black- 
guards Judge  Jeff'ries,  he  is  here  blackguarded 
in  return  with  no  lack  of  interest.  Is  it,  we 
might  ask,  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most 
experienced  of  modern  critics,  that  Macaulay 
is  as  odious  as  a  writer  as  Jeff'ries  was  as  a 
judge  ?  If  not,  why  all  this  redoubled  vitu- 
peration, and  multiplication  of  sarcasm  ? 

As  we  are  here  touching  upon  the  subject 
of  party  predilections,  it  may  not  be  alto- 
gether out  of  place  to  add  a  few  words  on 
the  general  subject  of  historical  impartiality. 
We  hold  it,  then,  to  be  an  absurdity  to  re- 
quire of  any  writer  whatsoever  that  he  should 
mete  out  an  equal  measure  of  eulogy  to  those 
from  whom  he  differs,  and  those  with  whom 
he  agrees.  Doubtless  he  ought  to  do  this  if 
he  really  thinks  them  to  be  equally  deserving 
of  praise  or  of  blame.  But  if  he  is  an  honest 
man  he  cannot  think  this,  unless  he  has  no 
opinions  on  any  subject,  either  religious  or 
political,  and  in  this  case  we  should  be  loath 
indeed  to  admit  his  claims  to  honesty  or  com- 
mon sincerity.  If  I  believe  one  set  of  views 
to  be  right,  I  must,  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  be  predisposed  to  look  with  a  more 
favourable  eye  upon  the  moral  character  of 
those  who  agree  with  me  in  sentiments,  than 
upon  those  who  oppose  me.  It  is  a  mark  of 
the  most  shallow  latitudinarianism  to  pretend 
that  a  man's  religious  and  political  opinions 
have  no  influence  upon  his  character;  and 
that  in  forming  our  estimate  of  his  motives 
we  are  to  take  no  account  of  his  principles. 
Whatever  be  the  depth  and  warmth  of  our 
charity  towards  our  neighbour,  we  must  be- 
lieve that  as  a  general  rule  those  who  are  on 
our  side  are  better  men  than  those  who  are 
against  us;  otherwise  we  are  guilty  of  the 
monstrous  notion  that  moral  truth  has  no 
more  tendency  to  purify  the  mind  than  scien- 
tific knowledge.  An  honest  Tory  must  ne- 
cessarily think  that  there  is   more  huihlbug 
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and  rebelliousness  to  be  found  among  Whigs 
than  among  Tories ;  and  an  honest  Whig 
will  naturally  conclude  that  Tories  are  more 
given  than  Whigs  to  be  bigots  and  tyrants. 
A  Catholic  cannot  think  Protestants  as  good 
Christians  and  as  honest  men  as  Catholics; 
and  a  Protestant,  to  be  consistent,  must  look 
upon  Catholicism  as  injurious  to  the  moral 
character  of  its  adherents.  Every  history, 
therefore,  which  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  any 
earnestness  and  zeal  for  truth,  must  bear  the 
impress  of  his  personal  views.  It  is  ludicrous 
to  look  for  any  such  impartiality  as  shall  place 
Whig  and  Tory,  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
Churchman  and  Dissenter,  on  one  and  the 
same  level  of  personal  virtue.  The  best  pos- 
sible history  will  be  that  which  gives  most 
completely,  most  charitably,  and  most  intel- 
ligibly, the  Whig  view,  or  the  Tory  view,  or 
the  Catholic  view,  or  the  Protestant  view. 
And  that  Mr.  Macaulay  has  here  given  to 
the  world  as  fair  and  candid  an  exposition 
of  the  conduct  and  motives  of  his  political 
adversaries  as  was  ever  given  by  any  previous 
Whig  historian,  we  think  no  calm  and  reason- 
able reader  of  his  history  can  deny.  Strange 
to  say,  in  fact,  the  reviewer  positively  admits 
that  "  no  one  can  rise  fiom  the  work  without 
a  conviction  that  the  Tories  (whatever  may 
be  said  of  their  prejudices)  were  the  honestest 
and  most  conscientious  of  the  whole  dramatis 
personce," 

Let  us  now  examine  some  of  the  Quarterly  s 
criticisms  of  the  details  of  this  unfortunate 
History.  It  will  be  found  that  where  these 
criticisms  dire  founded  on  fact  they  are  almost 
invariably  pressed  to  conclusions  of  the  most 
exaggerated  importance ;  molehills  are  mag- 
nified into  mountains,  verbal  inaccuracies  into 
intentional  misstatements,  and  omissions  ap- 
parently accidental  into  deliberate  falsifica- 
tions. In  the  same  way  the  reviewer  would 
often  have  his  readers  believe  that  because 
one  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  authorities  does  not 
fully  bear  him  out  in  his  statements,  there- 
fore no  other  does.  He  cites  references  and 
quotations  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  the  his- 
torian's scandalous  partiality  and  dishonesty, 
quietly  blinking  the  fact  that  any  other  re- 
ferences either  occur  in  the  History  itself,  or 
exist,  though  not  referred  to  by  name. 

For  instance,  at  p.  561,  Mr.  Macaulay  is 
attacked  for  mis-spelling  the  name  of  Dr. 
Lawrence  Echard^  which  he  spells  Eachard, 
the  same,  i.  e.  as  the  name  of  Dr.  John 
Eachard,  who  wrote  a  well-known  and  very 
clever  book  on  the  Grounds  and  Occasions  of 
the  Contempt  of  the  Clergy.  Upon  this  the 
reviewer  is  disposed  to  think  that  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay altogether  confounded  the  two  writers 
in  his  own  mind  I  He  forgets  to  tell  us  that 
the  two  authors  were  of  the  same  family, 
though  not  exactly  contemporaries,  and  though 
they   spelt  their  names    diff'erently.      What 


would  he  say  if  we  professed  to  believe  that 
he  himself  confounded  Sydney  Smith,  the 
witty  and  the  reverend,  with  Sidney  Smith, 
the  anti-corn-law  lecturer,  because  he — the 
hypercritical  guardian  of  orthography — mis- 
spells the  former  name,  and  converts  Syd- 
ney into  Sidney  (p.  591)?  Or  shall  we  cha- 
ritably conclude,  that  Mr.  Knight,  the  es- 
teemed publisher  in  Fleet  Street,  is  supposed 
by  this  writer  to  be  the  author  of  the  Pictorial 
History  of  England,  because,  at  p.  552,  he 
speaks  of  him  and  the  said  History  in  the 
terms  usually  employed  to  describe  the  au- 
thor, and  not  the  publisher,  of  a  book?  In 
the  same  childish  spirit  of  petulance  he  tells 
us  that  the  once  somewhat  notorious  Ca^Am/ic 
Macaulay  made  as  great  a  noise  in  her  day 
as  Thomas  Macaulay  does  in  ours ;  and  that 
future  historians  will  be  likely  to  confound 
the  two  !  A  pretty  quibble  is  the  following : 
at  pp.  290,  291  of  the  History,  Mr.  Macaulay 
quotes  from  Chamberlayne's  periodical  publi- 
cation, on  The  Present  State  of  England,  cer- 
tain statements,  which  were  reproduced  for 
some  sixty  or  seventy  years  afterwards  in  the 
subsequent  numbers  of  the  same  work,  as  con- 
tinuing to  be  still  correct.  Upon  this  we  are 
gravely  informed,  that  Mr.  Macaulay  had  no 
right  to  bring  forward  Chamberlayne  as  an 
authority  for  any  such  statements  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  because 
they  continued  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
next  three  or  four  reigns  also.  Are  we,  then, 
to  accept  it  as  a  canon  for  historical  writing, 
that  nothing  is  to  be  put  forward  as  a  picture 
of  any  one  epoch,  which  that  epoch  possessed 
in  common  with  any  other  epoch,  either  before 
or  after?  The  very  idea  is  childish.  Yet 
this  is  just  the  species  of  proofs  which  are 
here  urged  of  the  historian's  disgraceful  per- 
version of  authorities. 

Again,  we  are  told  that  Mr.  Macaulay,  hav-  M 
ing  emphatically  described  the  villany  of  m 
Dangerfield,  the  contriver  of  the  sham  con- 
spiracy called  the  Meal-tub  Plot,  attempts  to 
varnish  over  his  character  by  pretending  that 
Lord  Peterborough  actually  bore  witness  in 
his  favour;  the  fact  being,  that  Lord  Peter- 
borough regarded  him  as  being  as  great  a 
scoundrel  as  even  the  Quarterly  would  desire. 
And  on  what  is  this  gratuitous  piece  of  folly 
laid  to  Mr.  Macaulay's  charge  ?  On  the  fact 
that  he  cites  Lord  Peterborough's  words,  that 
Dangerfield  had  a  plausible  appearance,  that 
he  was  "  a  young  man  who  appeared  under  a 
decent  figure,  a  serious  behaviour,  and  with 
words  that  did  not  seem  to  proceed  from  a 
common  understanding."  Really  this  folly  is 
hardly  worth  exposing.  Further  on,  in  a  si- 
milar spirit,  he  would  have  it  believed  that 
Mr.  Macaulay  has  attempted  to  conceal  the 
fact  that  Sir  James  Mackintosh  wrote  a  his- 
tory (unfinished,  by  the  way)  of  the  Revolu- 
tion.    Sir  James,  says   Macaulay,   confided 
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to  me  the  materials  collected  by  liim,  "  at  a 
time  when  he  meditated  a  work  similar  to 
that  which  I  have  undertaken."  If  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay meant  thus  to  insinuate  that  Sir  James 
never  even  commenced  his  own  work,  he  is 
not  only  all  that  the  reviewer  says  of  him, 
but  an  idiot  besides. 

Thus,  again,  we  are  told  that  a  certain 
anecdote  respecting  the  battle  of  Sedgmoor 
is  worthless,  because  it  was  told  three-and- 
thirty  years  after  the  battle  to  Kennett,  who 
relates  it.  Of  course  the  hasty  (that  is,  the 
ordinary)  reader  concludes  that  this  lapse  of 
three- and-thirty  years  had  diminished  the 
value  of  the  authority  on  which  Kennett  re- 
corded the  story.  We  should  suppose  that 
the  tale  was  a  mere  tradition,  three-and- thirty 
years  old,  and  thus,  in  all  probability,  consi- 
derably modified  by  passing  through  different 
parties,  if  not  originally  false.  But  what  is 
the  fact?  Simply  that  Kennett  received  it 
from  an  eye-witness,  though  the  period  at  which 
he  was  thus  told  the  story  was  thirty-three 
years  after  the  battle.  This  furnishes  a  fresh 
canon  for  the  historian,  and  forbids  us  to  be- 
lieve any  thing  told  us  by  a  person  of  fifty  or 
sixty  years  of  age  respecting  what  he  saw  with 
his  own  eyes  in  his  youth. 

All  this,  however,  is  trifling  to  what  we 
have  next  to  say  against  the  reviewer.  It 
will  hardly  be  supposed  that,  in  an  elaborate 
refutation  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
popular  books  of  the  day,  a  writer  would 
venture  upon  misquoting  the  very  passages 
which  he  brings  forward  from  original  writers 
in  support  of  his  accusations,  or  would  make 
statements  as  to  matters  of  fact,  whose  false- 
hood may  be  detected  by  every  person  of 
common  sagacity  and  industry  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  look  for  himself  into  the  au- 
thorities referred  to.  The  reviewer  has,  how- 
ever, calculated  upon  a  degree  of  gullibility  in 
his  readers  which  we  suspect  he  will  scarcely 
find,  even  in  an  age  when  reviews  are  looked 
upon  as  almost  immaculate  and  infallible. 
Indeed,  the  coolness  with  which  he  flings  an 
apparent  quotation,  or  a  seemingly  undeniable 
fact,  in  the  face  of  his  author,  amounts  to  a 
species  of  literary  impudence  which  we  have 
seldom  seen  equalled,  and  never  surpassed. 
Take,  for  example,  the  following : 

The  villain  Dangerfield,  already  referred 
to,  was  killed  by  a  blow  in  the  eye,  given  him 
by  a  barrister,  named  Frances,  on  the  evening 
of  the  scourging  which  he  underwent  from 
the  hangman's  hands.  It  had  been  rumoured 
that  the  blow  was  prompted  by  jealousy  of 
Dangerfield,  who  was  guilty  of  criminal  inti- 
macy with  the  wife  of  Frances.  The  whole 
story  was  false ;  and  the  husband,  in  his  dying 
speech,  indignantly  denied  it.  Mr.  Macaulay 
tells  the  story  in  a  somewhat  rhetorical  style  ; 
and  stretches  the  words  of  Frances  farther 
than  he  is  perhaps  justified  in  doing ;  making 


Frances  say,  that  if  his  wife  "had  been  inclined 
to  break  her  marriage-vow,  she  would  have  at 
least  selected  a  Tory  and  a  Churchman  for  her 
paramour."  Remarking  upon  this,  the  re- 
viewer would  have  it  supposed  that  Frances 
said  nothing  at  all  which  would  justify  the 
idea  that  his  wife  would  have  had  a  greater 
horror  of  a  Whig  lover  than  a  Tory  lover ; 
and  supports  his  assertion  by  quoting,  with 
i7iverted  commas,  an  extract  from  the  speech. 
Turning  then  to  the  speech  itself,  as  reported 
in  the  State  Trials,  the  only  authority  both  of 
the  historian  and  the  critic,  we  find  that  this 
pretended  quotation  is  no  quotation  at  all,  but 
a  paraphrase,  in  which  the  boast  of  Frances 
that  his  wife  was  of  too  "  loyal  a  family"  to 
have  debased  herself  to  such  a  profligate  as 
Dangerfield,  even  ^Hf  she  had  been  so  inclined^* 
is  converted  into  a  declaration  that  she  was 
too  well  born  to  do  so.  Whigs,  we  must  re- 
member, were  well  born;  but  when  Frances 
said  his  wife  was  of  a  loyal  family,  he  un- 
doubtedly meant  that  she  was  too  much  of  a 
Tory  to  debase  herself  as  asserted.  The  re- 
viewer also  quietly  asserts  that  Mr.  Macaulay 
had  no  reason  whatever  for  calling  Frances 
himself  a  Tory  at  all. 

The  same  State  Trials  furnishes  another 
and  far  more  glaring  case  of  what  is  almost 
worse  than  misquotation.  The  reviewer,  with 
a' sneer  at  Mr.  Macaulay 's  well-known  "  Wind- 
sor Castle"  despatch,  tells  us  that  it  is  a  strange 
mistake  for  a  constitutional  lawyer  to  call 
Mrs.  Lisle  the  Lady  Alice  ;  and  then  pre- 
sumes that  the  "  error"  arose  from  Mr. 
Macaulay's  reading  too  hastily  the  running 
title  of  the  State  Trials  instead  of  the  text, 
because  the  (supposed)  error  happens  to  be 
in  the  running  title,  and  not  in  the  body  of  the 
work.  At  such  a  criticism  we  were  truly  as- 
tonished, and  marvelled  at  the  writer's  oblivi- 
ousness of  the  fact  that  the  title  Lady  used  to 
be  constantly  given  to  persons  who  had  no 
legal  rank  whatsoever,  just  as  it  was  once  the 
custom  to  call  priests  by  the  title  now  con- 
fined to  baronets  and  knights  alone.  But 
what  will  be  the  amazement  of  our  readers 
when  we  tell  them,  that  so  far  from  the  word 
Lady  being  given  to  Mrs.  Lisle  in  the  running 
title  only,  and  not  in  the  body  of  the  work, 
it  is  really  given  to  her  again  and  again,  per- 
haps dozens,  if  not  scores,  of  times  (for  the  trial 
is  a  long  one),  both  by  the  judge  and  by  the 
witnesses  ?  Burnet  also  speaks  of  her  as  Lady 
Lisle.  Truly  this  is  one  of  those  curiositiei!» 
of  reviewing  which  will  supply  matter  for  some 
future  Disraeli,  when  he  takes  to  recording  all 
the  literary  follies,  perversities,  and  imperti- 
nences of  this  age  of  periodicals  and  news- 
papers.    (State  Trials,  vol.  xi.  pp.  298,  &c.) 

We  need  scarcely  say,  that  Mr.  Macaulay's 
plain-spoken  character  of  Cranmer  is  intoler- 
able in  the  eyes  of  the  Quarterly.  While  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  gradually  opening  its 
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eyes  to  the  true  nature  of  the  Reformation 
movement  in  England,  the  party  of  which  the 
Quarterly  is  the  representative  rejoices  in  its 
early  blindness,  and  still  seeks  to  palm  off  upon 
mankind  the  impudent  falsehoods  which  our 
grandfathers  accepted  as  undoubted  historic 
facts.  Cranmer  is  still  supposed  by  persons 
of  this  stamp  to  have  been  an  honest  and  well- 
meaning,  though  not  very  courageous  man. 
A  love  for  religion  is  supposed  to  have 
prompted  the  first  founders  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  and  they  tell  us  that  the  political  ma- 
chinery which  they  made  use  of  was  merely 
a  useful  instrument  which  these  enlightened 
and  self-denying  reformers  employed  for  the 
service  of  the  pure  gospel.  Accordingly  they 
rejoice  to  imagine  that  Cranmer's  opinions  with 
respect  to  episcopacy  and  the  king's  supre- 
macy were  not  such  as  would  strike  horror 
into  the  mind  of  every  tolerably  conscientious 
High  Churchman  of  the  present  day,  and  are 
furious  with  every  candid  truth-teller  who 
brings  into  the  light  of  day  the  real  views  of 
this  Archbishop  and  the  other  Bishops,  who 
shared  in  the  spoils  of  the  Church,  and  seized 
upon  the  sees  of  the  expelled  Catholic  prelates. 
With  this  view  the  reviewer  before  us  strives 
to  throw  discredit  on  Mr.  Macaulay's  sketch 
of  Cranmer,  partly  by  one  of  the  most  unfor- 
tunate references  to  Cranmer's  own  words 
which  he  could  have  hit  upon,  and  partly  by 
inducing  his  readers  to  believe  that  no  real 
ground  existed  for  the  assertion  that  Cranmer's 
ideas  of  episcopacy  were  fundamentally  and 
incurably  Erastian. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  matter  really 
stands. 

Seventeen  queries  were  put  by  King  Henry 
the  Eighth  to  the  Bishops  on  certain  theo- 
logical difficulties  which  he  detected  in  the 
"  necessary  doctrine  and  erudition  for  any 
Christian  man."  The  tyrant,  who,  with  all 
his  villanj^  was  an  extremely  acute  and  clear- 
headed reasoner,  saw  through  the  shuffling  and 
inconsistencies  with  which  his  subservient  di- 
vines were  endeavouring  to  retain  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  formal  statements  of  Catholicism 
in  conjunction  with  his  own  doctrine  of  the 
royal  supremacy,  which  they  had  not  scrupled 
to  accept  in  all  its  consequences.  Accord- 
ingly he  put  to  them  these  seventeen  queries, 
to  which  the  Bishops  replied  in  a  still  shuffling 
and  shallow  spirit,  and  their  replies  were 
signed  by  Cranmer  and  nearly  the  whole  body 
of  English  Bishops.  Henry  again  pressed 
them  to  their  conclusions,  and  in  some  mar- 
ginal remarks  begged  them  to  harmonise  their 
views  into  a  more  consistent  scheme.  To 
these  marginal  remarks  of  the  king,  fresh 
answers  were  accordingly  given.  The  whole 
documents  are  to  be  found  in  the  records  ap- 
pended by  Burnet  to  the  third  volume  of  his 
History  of  the  Reformation^  part  ii.  p.  '229 
(Oxford  edition,  1829). 


To  these  documents  we  refer  any  honest 
person  who  wishes  to  know  what  principles 
these  reforming  Bishops  really  held  and  acted 
upon.  They  held  most  unquestionably  the 
personal  infallibility  of  the  King,  The  Quar- 
terly reviewer  tells  us  expressly  (pp.  573, 
574-),  that  of  all  Mr.  Macaulay's  sins  none  are 
worse  than  his  statement,  that  the  divines  of 
this  school  declared  that  King  Henry  was  the 
very  overseer,  the  very  shepherd  whom  the 
Holy  Ghost  had  appointed  ;  and  he  pretends 
that  the  only  ground  Mr.  Macaulay  has  for 
this  assertion  is  a  certain  paper  in  Gardiner's 
handwriting.  Will  it  be  credited,  then,  that 
on  the  occasion  of  these  seventeen  queries, 
on  the  very  question  of  the  origin  of  the 
spiritual  powers  of  bishops,  the  following 
answer  was  sent  into  the  king  ?  "  As  for 
making  and  constituting  priests,  the  prince 
shall  and  may  then  do  as  God  shall  then  by 
inspiratio7i  teach  him  ;  which  God  hath  pro- 
I  mised  to  do  always  to  his  Church,  in  ruling 
and  teaching  any  necessary  knowledge,  where 
any  doubt  requiring  discussion  doth  arise!' 
If  this  is  not  attributing  to  the  king  the  in- 
!  fallibility  which  our  Lord  promised  to  his 
I  Church,  we  know  not  what  words  mean. 
I  And  it  is  to  be  observed  further,  that  this 
I  reply  was  not  a  vague  complimentary  speech, 
I  but  a  distinct  dogmatic  statement,  in  reply 
to  a  question  from  Henry,  in  which  he  par- 
ticularly asked  whether  this  was  their  real 
meaning. 

Were  not  this  review,  also,  almost  unex- 
ampled in  rashness  of  assertion,  we  should 
have  wondered  to  see  its  author  actually  re- 
ferring to  Cranmer's  own  words  at  the  end  of 
the  replies  to  the  queries,  as  furnishing  a  proof 
that  he  had  no  strong  convictions  on  the  sub- 
ject. Cranmer  says,  that  what  is  above  stated 
is  not,  as  the  reviewer  professes  to  quote  him, 
a  "  mere  opinion,"  but  an  "  opinion,  which 
he  does  not  temerariously  define,"  but  remits 
the  judgment  thereof  wholly  unto  the  king. 
From  this,  the  reviewer  wishes  us  to  conclude 
that  though  Cranmer  had  stated  a  heterodox 
opinion  upon  the  authority  of  bishops,  he  was 
by  no  means  confident  of  its  truth,  but  was 
in  a  degree  inclined  to  some  better  view.  The 
fact  is,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  says  that  he 
really  holds  a  still  worse  and  more  utterly  anti' 
Christian  view.  He  says,  "  Your  majesty  is 
infallible;  we  are  mere  bishops  and  priests, 
deriving  all  our  spiritual  authority  and  rights^ 
to  ordain  from  you  as  from  our  source ;  youfljl 
are  taught  by  the  Holy  Ghost;  therefore,  what-W! 
ever  I  have  here  said,  I  speak  as  a  dutiful 
Christian,  and  am  ready  to  remit  the  whole  to^ 
your  Majesty's  judgment."  If  any  man  of 
supposed  decent  capacity,  and  with  the  power! 
of  reading  the  English  language,  does  not  seel 
that  this  is  the  meaning  of  Cranmer  and  hisj 
coadjutors,  then  we  should  conclude  that  the] 
sooner  a  writ  de  lunatico  iiiquirendo  is  issued 
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against  him,  the  better  for  the  interests  of 
historical  truth  and  common  sense. 

Acting  upon  these  principles,  when  King 
ilenry  died,  Cranmer  took  out  a  fresh  commis- 
sion from  the  new  king  for  his  archbishopric, 
lie  held  that  his  rights  and  functions  expired 
with  the  demise  of  the  crown,  and  must  be 
renewed  by  the  succeeding  sovereign.  The 
commission  expressly  states  that  the  whole  epis- 
copal authority  emanated  from  the  king,  as 
from  its  source  and  fount,  as  the  following 
passage  from  it  will  shew :  "  Quandoquidem 
omnis  juris  dicendi  auctoritas,  atque  etiam 
jurisdictio  omnimodo,  tum  ilia  quae  ecclesias- 
tica  dicitur,  quam  soecularis,  a  regia  potestate 
velut  a  supremo  capite,  ac  omnium  magistra- 
tuum  infra  regnum  nostrum,  fonte  et  scaturi- 
gine  primibus  emanaverint ;  sane  illos  qui 
jurisdictionem  hujusmodi  antehac  non  nisi 
praecario  fungebantur  beneficium  hujusmodi, 
sic  eis  ex  liberalitate  regia  indultum  gratis 
animis  agnoscere,  idque  regias  munificentia^ 
solummodo  acceptum  referre,  eique,  quoties 
ejus  majestati  videbitur,  cedere  convenit." 
(See  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  136.)  Can  we 
wonder  that  when  the  Anglican  Church  was 
founded  upon  ideas  such  as  these,  its  more 
honest  members  looked  upon  consecration  of 
Bishops  as  a  ridiculous  mummery,  and  their 
vestments  as  the  trappings  of  imposture? 

But  to  proceed  with  the  reviewer's  further 
accusations  against  Mr.  Macaulay  for  his  im- 
putations on  the  character  of  the  Establish- 
ment. In  Eachard's  amusing  book  before 
referred  to,  is  found  a  lively  description  of 
the  mode  in  which  young  men  preparing  for 
orders  would  be  treated  by  the  great  men  to 
whom  they  should  offer  themselves  as  a  kind 
of  semi -chaplains.  These  youths  are  by 
Eachard  called  Levites,  while  Mr.  Macaulay 
erroneously  supposes  that  the  term  implied 
that  they  were  already  in  orders.  Of  course 
this  is  literally  an  error ;  but  it  in  no  degree 
overthrows  the  truth  of  the  general  picture 
drawn  by  the  historian  of  the  contempt  with 
which  the  clergy  were  regarded  by  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  day.  If  a  young  man  fresh 
from  the  University  were  to  be  put  on  a  level 
with  the  gardener  or  the  groom  in  a  great 
man's  house  before  he  took  orders,  are  we  to 
believe  that  he  would  be  treated  with  any 
thing  like  decent  respect  when  he  had  actually 
entered  the  ministry  ?  This  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  style  in  which  a  trifling  inaccuracy  is 
magnified  by  the  critic  into  a  deliberate  per- 
version, and  the  foundation  for  an  historical 
untruth. 

The  next  is  far  worse.  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
her  injunctions  to  the  clergy  decrees  as  follows : 
♦'  It  is  thought  very  necessary  that  no  manner 
of  priest  or  deacon  shall  hereafter  take  to 
wife  any  manner  of  woman  without  the  ad- 
vice and  allowance  first  had  upon  good  exami- 
nation by  the  Bishop  of  the  same  xliocese,  and 
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two  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  same  shire ; 
nor  without  the  good  will  of  the  parents  of 
the  said  woman,  if  she  have  any  living;  or 
of  two  of  the  next  of  her  kinsfolk;  or,  for 
lack  of  the  knowledge  of  such,  the  master  or 
mistress  where  she  serveth."  From  this  Mr. 
Macaulay  justly  concludes,  that  it  was  a  very 
common  thing  for  the  Anglican  clergy  to 
marry  servant-girls.  The  critic,  however,  is 
so  intensely  obtuse,  as  to  perceive  no  justifi- 
cation in  the  above  injunction  for  the  con- 
clusion drawn  by  the  historian.  He  does  not 
see  that  the  injunction  presupposes  that  the 
woman  whom  the  clergyman  will  marry  toill 
be  a  serving-girl,  and  speaks  o?ily  of  those 
who  have  a  master  or  mistress.  Two  con- 
ditions are  to  be  observed  in  the  marriage  of 
any  clergyman ;  the  first,  that  it  be  approved 
by  the  Bishop  and  two  justices  of  the  peace 
(a  pretty  condition  for  any  woman  above  the 
lowest  rank)  ; — the  second,  that  if  her  parents 
and  relations  cannot  be  found,  her  master  or 
mistress  shall  give  consent.  How  extraordi- 
nary that  the  reviewer  did  not  see  that  the 
injunction  considers  it  as  quite  certain  that 
the  bride  of  every  minister  would  be  able  to 
bring  forward  her  master's  or  mistress's  con- 
sent, even  though  she  knew  of  none  of  her 
kinsfolk !  The  master  or  mistress  is  looked 
upon  as  a  last  resort,  sure  to  be  discoverable, 
though  father,  mother,  aunt,  and  uncle,  were 
all  unknown.  Mr.  Macaulay  certainly  makes 
a  mistake  in  saying  that  Queen  Elizabeth 
ordered  that  no  clergyman  should  marry  a 
servant-girl  without  consent  of  her  mistress, 
for  the  injunction  only  made  this  consent  one 
of  three  alternatives;  but  he  is  fully  justified 
in  alleging,  that  her  majesty  looked  upon 
servant-maids  as  the  usual  helpmates  of  her 
clergy. 

If,  indeed,  the  reviewer  had  read  (or  at- 
tended to)  the  notes  appended  to  the  para- 
graph in  which  Mr.  Macaulay  makes  the  above 
statement,  he  would  not  have  forgotten  that 
Wood,  the  author  of  the  Anglice  Notitia,  and 
a  member  of  New  College,  Oxford,  writing  a 
few  months  after  the  death  of  Charles  the 
Second,  "  complained  bitterly,  not  only  that 
the  country  attorney  and  the  country  apothe- 
cary looked  down  with  disdain  on  the  country 
clergyman,  but  that  one  of  the  lessons  most 
earnestly  inculcated  on  every  girl  of  honour- 
able family  was,  to  give  no  encouragement  to 
a  lover  in  orders,  and  that  if  any  young  lady 
forgot  this  precept,  she  was  almost  as  much 
disgraced  as  by  an  illicit  amour." 

We  cannot  spend  much  more  time  and 
space  in  illustrating  all  the  perversions  and 
absurdities  of  this  attack ;  but  there  is  one 
specimen  of  logic  so  exquisitely  silly,  that  we 
must  briefly  describe  it.  The  reader  should 
know,  then,  that  when  Mr.  Macaulay  was  first 
planning  his  History,  he  went  down  into 
Somersetshire,    to   see    the   spot   where   the 
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battle  of  Sedgmoor  was  fought,  and  to  gather 
together  any  local  information  or  traditions 
which  he  might  collect  respecting  the  circum- 
stances of  that  miserable  conflict.  Among 
other  7iotabilia,  great  and  small,  he  examined 
a  curious  collection  of  antiquities,  stored  up 
by  one  Mr.  Stradling,  a  gentleman  of  the 
neighbourhood,  in  a  tower  not  far  from  Sedg- 
moor. In  this  little  museum  he  found  a  large 
dish  of  Persian  ware,  which  tradition  states 
to  have  been  set  before  Feversham,  the 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  royal  army  which 
defeated  Monmouth. 

Now  Mr.  Macaulay,  before  narrating  the 
story  of  the  battle,  describes  the  nature  of 
the  country  in  which  it  was  fought,  and 
names  the  villages  where  the  various  troops 
were  quartered.  He  also  observes,  that  in 
recounting  the  incidents  of  the  fight,  and  the 
movements  of  the  armies  engaged,  more  re- 
liance may  be  placed  upon  the  traditions  still 
preserved  in  the  neighbourhood,  than  can 
safely  be  given  to  reports  in  countries  where 
the  families  of  the  farmers  are  perpetually 
changing.  In  Somersetshire  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  find  families  engaged  in  cultivating 
the  very  same  land  which  their  lineal  ances- 
tors cultivated  under  the  Plantagenets.  Hence 
their  traditional  anecdotes  are  entitled  to  a 
more  than  ordinary  measure  of  credence.  Mr. 
Macaulay  also  introduces  this  unlucky  dish  of 
Persian  ware  as  an  instance  of  the  interest 
still  felt  on  the  spot  in  the  events  of  the  battle, 
and  says  that  many  persons  still  living  there 
remembered  the  daughter  of  the  girl  who  wait- 
ed on  Feversham  at  tabic  on  the  day  of  the 
fight. 

All  this  of  course  is  not  very  extraordinary, 
nor  very  important;  but  so  far  as  it  goes  it  is 
sensible,  and  bears  upon  the  matter  in  hand. 
Upon  it,  however,  the  reviewer  has  the  in- 
credible silliness  to  concoct  the  following 
sham  syllogism,  and  to  attempt  to  thrust  it 
down  our  throats  as  a  scientific  statement 
of  Mr.  Macaulay's  real  argument. 

"  Feversham  supped  in  Somersetshire  one 
night  in  1685. 

John  A'Noake  farms  in  1849  the  same  land 
which  his  forefathers  farmed  in  1485. 

Therefore,  this  is  the  same  dish  of  Persian 
ware  out  of  which  Feversham   supped. 

— Q.  E.  D." 

With  one  more  specimen  of  the  reviewer's 
truthfulness  we  have  done.  People  who 
have  not  read  the  History,  or  who,  having  read 
it,  have  forgotten  the  character  it  gives  of 
William  of  Orange,  will  be  naturally  predis- 


posed to  acquiesce  in  any  accusation  against 
the  historian,  grounded  on  his  excessive  ad- 
miration for  the  "hero"  of  the  Revolution. 
When  they  read  in  the  Quarterly,  that  Mr. 
Macaulay  has  represented  the  Prince  as  ac- 
tuated by  a  sincere  zeal  for  the  liberties"  of 
England  and  the  Protestant  Church,  they 
will  say  that  it  was  to  be  expected  that  such 
a  decided  Whig  would  certainly  take  that 
view  of  his  character.  Of  course,  therefore, 
they  place  implicit  credit  in  the  reviewer's 
assertion  that  he  does  take  that  view  of  Wil- 
liam's motives  and  schemes.  But  what  is  the 
fact?  The  very  reverse.  Mr.  Macaulay 
states  in  the  most  distinct  and  the  strongest 
terms,  that  William  cared  nothing  whatsoever 
for  civil  liberty ;  that,  in  truth,  he  was  "  at 
least  as  covetous  of  power,  and  as  impa- 
tient of  restraint,  as  any  of  the  Stuarts  ;"  and 
that  though  as  far  as  he  had  any  religious 
opinions  at  all,  they  were  of  the  Calvinistic 
cast,  yet  his  immoral  life  shewed  that  religion 
was  with  him  a  mere  cloak  for  his  ambition. 
He  throughout  describes  him  as  animated  by 
one  intense  master-passion,  namely,  a  desire 
to  make  head  against  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
and  to  uphold  the  balance  of  Europe  against 
that  monarch's  overwhelming  power.  It  was 
for  this  especially  that  he  sought  to  be  king 
of  England,  that  he  might  be  a  great  mon- 
arch instead  of  a  petty  prince,  and  command 
armies  such  as  would  make  the  French  mon- 
arch tremble.  As  for  any  dislike  to  the 
arbitrary  acts  of  the  Stuarts,  Mr.  Macaulay 
represents  him  as  only  grieved  that  he  could 
not  succeed  to  James's  throne  in  the  course 
of  nature,  in  order  that  he  might  have  as- 
sumed all  his  despotic  power,  unfettered  by 
the  conditions  which  the  Revolution  imposed 
upon  him.  They  who  doubt  this,  need  only 
turn  to  the  second  volume  of  the  History,  pp. 
188-193,  to  learn  how  disgraceful  is  the  mis- 
representation into  which  the  reviewer  has, 
on  this  point,  suff'ered  himself  to  be  betrayed. 
We  can  add  no  more,  though  abundance 
yet  remains  to  be  sifted  and  exposed.  The 
specimens  we  have  already  given  are  sufii- 
cient  to  bid  the  cautious  reader  beware  how 
he  believes  what  reviewers  tell  him,  and  to 
shew  how  criticisms  are  manufactured  for  the 
simple  and  unwary.  As  to  the  critic  himself, 
his  absurdity  is  equal  to  his  perverseness  ;  and 
we  cannot  refrain  from  laughing  at  his  ela- 
borate inanities,  while  we  are  indignant  at 
seeing  the  critic's  office  so  dishonoured.  SoU 
vuntur  risufahulce,  tu  missus  abibis. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 
Lady  Harris  and  Rachel  Meadows. 
One  of  those  moments  — rare  in  tlie  life  of 
Lady  Harris — had  now  arrived,  when  the  wife 
has  to  consult  the  husband.  Yet  whether 
Lady  Harris's  interview  with  Sir  James  on 
the  morning  following  the  events  of  the  last 
chapter  can  be  properly  called  a  consultation, 
the  reader  must  be  left  to  judge.  Her  first 
measure  was  to  request  Rachel  to  remain  in 
her  room  till  she  should  visit  her,  and  there, 
under  pretence  that  Miss  Meadows  was  indis- 
posed, she  sent  her  breakfast.  Sir  James  and 
herself  were,  therefore,  at  their  morning  meal 
alone,  for  William  had  left  the  house  early, 
and  was  not  expected  to  return. 

"  In  the  midst  of  their  most  reprehensible 
conduct,"  said  Lady  Harris,  in  continuation 
of  a  great  deal  with  which  we  will  not  trouble 
our  readers,  "  Jane  and  her  husband  did  well 
to  leave  us  their  direction.  And  I  am  sure 
that  we  have  done  wisely  to  send  William  to 
Terni  to  them.  As  we  shall  probably  meet 
in  England,  it  is  best  to  make  up  matters 
without  delay,  before  people  can  take  the  li- 
berty of  interfering  with  their  opinion  on  our 
private  affairs.  William  being  the  bearer  of 
our  forgiveness,  and  being  also  the  one  to  offer 
them  our  society  when  they  shall  be  settled 
so  near  New  Park  as  Westerton,  can  very  pro- 
perly enforce  on  Mr.  Newcome  the  necessity 
of  making  a  settlement,  at  least  of  her  own 
fortune,  on  Jane.  I  do  not  imagine  that  there 
were  any  such  transactions  before  their  mar- 
riage. William  was  always  very  fond  of  his 
cousin,  and  I  never  saw  him  enter  on  any  thing 
with  greater  alacrity  than  on  this  message  of 
mercy." 

"  It  was  extremely  well  thought  of,"  said 
Sir  James.  "  Just  like  you,  I  must  say,  my 
dear.  I  am  extremely  glad.  It  will  be  de- 
lightful to  be  all  friends  again." 

Now,  Lady  Harris  had  a  more  difficult  sub- 
ject to  enter  upon.  She  commenced  it  with 
great  courage,  and  carried  it  on  with  her  usual 
address.  But  with  no  small  astonishment  did 
the  bewildered  Sir  James  listen  to  his  wife's 
account  of  the  affairs  of  his  household.  He 
was  told  of  William's  attachment  to  Rachel 
Meadows,  and  easily  convinced  of  the  im- 
possibility of  such  an  alliance.  Joseph  Reeves's 
affairs  were  then  ejitered  upon,  and  his  inten- 
tions towards  Rachel  were  spoken  of  as  cer- 
tainly to  be  fulfilled.  To  ensure  success  in 
this  matter,  it  was  duly  pressed  upon  Sir  James 
that  the  whole  of  their  influence  was  to  be 
exercised  to  get  Reeves  on  in  life,  and  settle 
him  and  his  wife  satisfactorily. 


"  The  disposal  of  Reeves  for  the  present  you 
can  leave  to  me,"  continued  Lady  Harris  to 
the  easily  persuaded  Sir  James ;  "  and  I  wish 
particularly  to  keep  William  out  of  the  way ; 
just  at  this  time  it  is  obviously  desirable  to 
keep  him  for  a  while  beyond  the  possible 
powers  of  Rachel's  beauty  and  fascination." 

"  Very  true,  my  dear." 

"  I  will  therefore  write  to  him,  and  say 
that  we  desire  him  to  go  with  Jane  and  Mr. 
Newcome  to  Florence,  which  I  hear  is  to  be 
one  of  their  resting-places.  And  I  will  say 
that  we  will  meet  him  there." 

"  What,  my  dear !  we  meet  him?  Are  you 
going  to  Florence,  Lady  Harris?" 

"  Our  party  is  so  broken,"  said  the  lady, 
"  that  I  think  we  had  better  move  towards 
England.  Jane's  conduct,  as  things  have 
happened,  turns  out  to  be  rather  convenient. 
It  has  given  us  an  excuse  for  sending  William 
away  as  soon  as  his  danger  was  perceived ; 
and  if  any  reason  should  appear  necessary  for 
our  hasty  departure  hence,  her  marriage  will 
be  a  sufficient  one.  People  may  suppose  that 
my  nerves  have  suffered  by  the  shock,  and 
that  a  change  is  desirable  for  the  recovery  of 
my  spirits." 

"  My  dear,"  said  Sir  James,  "  you  are 
always  right.  I  hope  no  one  is  uncomfort- 
able;— Rachel  is  quite  happy,  I  suppose?" 
There  was  a  little  misgiving  in  Sir  James's 
mind. 

*'  Rachel  has  a  headache  this  morning.  You 
will  see  her  at  dinner,"  replied  Lady  Harris. 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  replied  Sir  James, 
not  seeing  how  little  of  his  question  had  been 
answered ;  and  breakfast  being  over,lie  walked 
away. 

Some  things  which  had  been  that  morning 
communicated  to  him  Sir  James  understood, 
and  some  things  he  did  not  understand.  His 
mind  was  clear  on  two  points — that  William 
had  better  not  marry  Rachel,  and  that  it  was 
a  good  thing  to  be  reconciled  to  Jane.  But 
the  disentanglement  of  William  from  the  ties 
of  his  affections,  and  the  transference  of  Rachel 
from  him  to  Joseph  Reeves,  and  all  without 
the  world,  or  even  their  own  household,  being 
acquainted  with  the  fact  so  degrading  to  their 
pride,  of  William  and  Joseph  Reeves  having 
loved  and  desired  to  marry  the  same  person, 
these  things  Sir  James  did  not  understand. 
He  felt  and  saw  that  such  things  were  in  pro- 
gress, but  he  felt  as  a  child  who  sees  the  re- 
sult of  some  marvellous  mechanism,  who  is 
sure  of  its  success,  yet  is  unable  to  understand 
the  intricacies  of  its  movements.  Lady  Harris 
knew  all  this,  but  did  not  care.     Sir  James's 
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parts  in  the  drama  were  quite  within  his  com- 
prehension, and  Ills  wife  had  no  doubt  of  his 
faithful  adlierence  to  them.  He  was  not  to 
talk,  and  lie  was  to  do  as  he  was  bid.  Thank- 
ful to  be  relieved  from  all  further  responsi- 
bility, and  feeling  more  than  ever  that  Lady 
Harris  was  a  wonderful  woman.  Sir  James 
abided  her  directions  in  the  true  spirit  of  im- 
plicit obedience. 

And  now  the  more  difficult  task  was  to  be 
got  through,  of  telling  Rachel — who  was  as 
yet  ignorant  of  William's  departure — of  all 
these  sudden  resolutions,  and  of  their  bearing 
on  herself.  On  Sir  James  leaving  her,  Lady 
Harris  ascended  to  Rachel's  room.  She  en- 
tered— Rachel  rose  to  meet  her  patroness,  and 
tears,  in  spite  of  herself,  trembled  in  her  eyes. 
Lady  Harris  looked  sad,  yet  kind ;  yes,  very 
kind — affectionately  kind.  She  put  forth  her 
hand,  and  drawing  Rachel  closely  to  her,  em- 
braced her ;  their  tears  mingled.  Lady  Harris 
was  not  a  hypocrite.  She  loved  Rachel  as 
she  could  have  loved  any  pet  thing  which 
could  have  contributed  to  her  pleasure  or  dis- 
tinction. She  loved  her  as  she  looked  at  her; 
and  she  thought  of  her  son,  and  loved  him 
also ;  but  he  was  her  ow7i,  and  she  would  not 
be  contradicted  in  her  intentions  towards  him. 
Yet  she  could  not  treat  either  of  them  with 
the  strong  hand  of  power.  She  could  not  say 
to  him,  You  shall  not;  or  to  her,  I  forbid  it. 
And  why?  Her  heart  told  her  that  these 
two  persons,  out  of  all  the  world,  did  not 
know  her.  They  did  not  distinguish  her  faults, 
but  had  viewed  them  from  a  position  whence 
they  had  looked  like  virtues — the  stern  virtues 
of  the  great. 

But  she  was  greatest  in  her  son's  estima- 
tion. And  there,  enthroned  in  her  high  place, 
she  must — she  would  remain. 

High-spirited,  with  a  masculine  intellect,  and 
great  moral  courage  ;  generous,  disinterested  ; 
faithful  in  friendship,  fervent  in  piety  —  so 
would  William  have  described  his  mother. 
So  she  would  still  be,  with  him.  She  had  ruled 
her  husband,  insulted  her  friends,  and  tyran- 
nised over  her  dependants — but  to  her  son  she 
would  still  seem  the  woman,  and  more,  the 
mother.  No  one  who  knew  her  could  have 
guessed  how  much  she  treasured  this  one  soft 
feeling  in  a  heart  that  pride  had  hardened. 
But  goodness  and  gentleness  are  lovely,  even 
to  those  who  have  ceased  habitually  to  prac- 
tise the  one  or  to  cultivate  the  other.  There 
never  lived  a  being  who  did  not  desire  to  ap- 
pear good  in  the  eyes  of  those  he  loved.  And 
it  is  well  that  this  tribute  to  virtue  is  uni- 
versal, it  saves  many  from  utter  degradation. 

We  must  now  look  back  to  the  conclusion 
of  William's  interview  with  his  mother.  After 
having  gone  through  the  trial  of  being  present 
during  Reeves's  communications,  and  being 
again  alone  with  his  mother,  he  had  found  her 
so  tender,  so  kind,  and  so  apparently  consi- 


derate of  his  feelings,  that  he  had  yielded  to 
the  impulses  of  nature,  and  had  poured  forth 
all  his  heart  before  her.  No  feeling  was  con- 
cealed ;  William  wanted  sympathy,  his  desires 
felt  satisfied — the  mother  and  son  wept  toge- 
ther. Lady  Harris  did  not  say  a  syllable  in 
disparagement  of  Rachel.  She  had  no  desire, 
and  no  cause  to  do  so.  Even  when  William 
reproached  her  for  want  of  candour,  she  ex- 
cused her;  but  she  excused  her  by  exhibit- 
ing those  very  points  of  her  character  about 
which  he  felt  most  jealous.  But  Lady  Harris 
had  asked  William  how  he  could,  knowing  all 
he  did  know,  marry  Rachel.  "  If,"  she  said, 
"there  had  been  a  mutual  attachment,  such  as 
ought  to  satisfy  me  as  to  your  probable  happi- 
ness, I  would  not  have  placed  my  wishes  in 
opposition  to  yours.  But  in  the  case,  as  it  is 
I  make  no  hesitation  in  asking  that  sacrifice 
which  will  be  a  lasting  benefit  to  you,  and  no 
real  sorrow  to  her." 

With  shaken  hopes,  and  a  heart  wrung  by 
anxiety  and  annoyance,  William  had,  at  this 
part  of  the  interview,  written  to  Rachel.  He 
told  her  that  he  should  not  see  her  till  he  had 
received  her  answer ;  and  he  had  begged  her 
to  take  a  day  at  least  to  consider  her  reply, 
and  to  examine  the  state  of  her  heart  towards 
him.  During  this  time,  he  told  her,  he  should 
employ  himself  in  taking  a  message  of  recon- 
ciliation to  his  cousin. 

It  was  with  this  letter  in  her  possession,  and 
to  deliver  it,  that  Lady  Harris  entered  Rachel's 
room,  as  we  have  said. 

"  Can  you  be  generous  ?"  were  her  first 
words  ;  and  she  led  her  agitated  companion  to 
a  sofa,  and  placed  herself  beside  her.  "  Can 
you  be  generous  ?"  she  repeated ;  but  she  never 
looked  at  Rachel,  neither  purposely  seemed  to 
turn  away. 

"  Can  you  be  generous  ?  See,  Rachel,  my 
son  loves  you,  loves  you  with  the  pure  strength 
of  youth's  first  passion.  Wealth,  and  rank,  and 
a  true  heart  are  offered  you.  All  is  yours,  and 
at  a  sacrifice  few  would  think  of  twice.  Yes, 
Rachel,  cdl  is  yours — not  an  acre,  not  a  shil- 
ling, not  a  smile,  shall  be  withdrawn  from  him 
or  from  you — all  is  yours  ;  his  father  will  feel 
a  momentary  disappointment,  you  will  soon 
soothe  him — but — my  heart  will  break." 

All  agitation  had  left  Rachel ;  she  felt  asto- 
nishment, and  something  of  fear. 

"What  would  you  have.  Lady  Harris?" 
was  her  answer.  Not  a  word  came  in  reply, 
and  then  Rachel  turned  the  mild  lustre  of  her 
face  on  the  wooden  countenance  of  her  com- 
j)anion,  and  repeated  her  question  with  a 
steadiness  of  voice  and  manner  which  spoke 
her  determination  to  be  answered. 

"  My  son  loves  you" — she  seemed  as  if  for 
a  while  she  could  not  get  beyond  that  fact — 
"  Rachel,  my  son  loves  you ;  you  know  it—- 
you  have  listened  kindly  to  him — William  loves 
you,  Rachel.     But  it  was  not  for  this"- 
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went  on  with  a  low,  deep,  voluble  utterance, 
as  if  the  power  of  speaking  of  herself  had  at 
last,  after  an  effort,  come  to  her—"  it  was  not 
for  this  that  I  took  you  beneath  my  roof,  cul- 
tivated your  talents,  and  watched  the  unfold- 
ing of  your — to  me  unfortunate — fascinations 
of  mind  and  person.  Neither  did  I  bear  my 
cliild — my  only  child,  and  rear  him  with  more 
of  a  mother's  love,  and  hope,  and  pride,  than 
you  think  of,  to  bestow  him  on  the  creation  of 
my  own  eccentric  fancy, — on  an  object  of  my 
fharity,  like  yourself.  Oh,  Rachel,  Rachel  I 
you  are  pained — well,  forgive  me,  for  I  have 
ioved  you  much.  Yes  !  as  much  as  this  dis- 
appointed heart  could  love,  it  has  loved  you. 
\nd  now,  Rachel,  let  me  do  you  justice.  You, 
.jid  you  alone,  of  all  the  things  from  which  I  have 
expected  satisfaction,  have  never  disappointed 
me.  From  you  I  have  never  turned  with  jaded 
spirits  and  stricken  heart,  miserably  conscious 
of  the  emptiness  of  all  things.  And  yet — lis- 
ten, Rachel — let  me  confess  to  you  my  whole 
heart — I  expected  to  part  with  you,  I  wished 
to  part  with  you,  I  desired  that  something 
should  arise  to  make  you  independent  of  me 
— of  me — of  my  fickb  favour — for  there  is 
something  about  me,  and  within  me,  that  has 
caused  every  source  of  happiness  I  ever  knew 
to  fall  from  me  in  the  using.  Yes,  Rachel, 
bear  with  me,  for  I  will  tell  you  all ;  I  have 
often  wished  to  give  you  into  other  hands,  be- 
cause I  feared  losing  my  joy  in  you,  as  I  have 
lost  it  in  others  after  long  habit.  I  wanted  to 
love  you  all  my  life,  but  the  experience  of  many 
years  warned  me  that  I  was  not  destined  to 
find  lasting  reality  in  any  pleasure  that  1  could 
keep  about  me.  You  have  been  a  great  plea- 
sure to  me,  and  so  I  wished  for  your  establish- 
ment elsewhere,  before  disappointment  should 
come,  that  my  heart  might,  in  one  instance, 
know  the  gratification  of  success." 

Lady  Harris  had  spoken  the  truth.  As 
Rachel  had  listened,  the  spirit  of  disinterest- 
edness had  grown  strong  within  her,  and  not 
on  herself,  but  on  her  patroness,  her  thoughts 
were  fixed.  No  idea  of  Lady  Harris  having 
encouraged  Reeves  crossed  her  mind ;  she 
dwelt  only  on  the  acknowledgment  of  disap- 
pointment that  had  been  poured  forth;  and 
now  she  exclaimed, 

"  Success,  Lady  Harris !  success  in  one  in- 
stance !  Surely  no  one  was  ever  so  continually 
successful  as  yourself!" 

Lady  Harris  pressed  her  hand  on  her  heart, 
and  answered,  "  It  is  long  since  this  has  been 
convinced  of  any  thing  but  the  unreality  of  all 
things.  What  have  riches  and  rank  been  to  me 
but  means  of  exciting  envy ;  and  the  powers  of 
my  mind  and  the  zeal  of  my  spirit  but  means 
of  making  me  the  head  of  a  party  ?  Ah,  Ra- 
chel, while  there  were  things  to  be  acquired, 
they  seemed  desirable;  but  as  soon  as  that 
success  was  secured  of  which  you  speak,  I 
found  nothing  but  bitterness.     Yes,  I  have 


been  successful,  and  found  the  objects  worth- 
less when  attained ;  and  I  became  the  head  of 
a  party,  to  despise  those  I  presumed  to  lead. 
This  has  been  the  work  of  my  life ;  and  now, 
where  am  I  ?  Disliked  for  my  pride,  shunned 
for  my  bitterness,  and  feared  for  my  power. 
Yes,  Rachel,  I  know  myself;  feared  for  the 
power  of  my  own  imperious  will,  which  has 
always  achieved  what  it  desired,  and  never 
found  any  thing  worth  possessing." 

"  Except  religion"  said  Rachel,  and  it  was 
her  heart  that  spoke. 

"  Religion  !"  repeated  Lady  Harris.  "  Reli- 
gion is,  no  doubt,  the  one  true  thing  in  a  dis- 
appointing world.  Religion  —  do  not  shrink 
from  me,  Rachel — I  have  felt  its  excitements, 
but  its  sweetnesses,  its  comforts,  its  peace,  are 
not  for  me ;  there  also  I  have  been  disap- 
pointed.— But  I  have  never  doubted  it,"  she 
continued  eagerly ;  "  I  have  never  doubted 
the  spiritual  influences  with  which  some  are 
blessed;  though  I  have  suffered,  I  have  never 
doubted.  And  if  my  portion  here  is  to  remain 
as  ever — if  I  am  always  to  feel  the  burden 
and  heat  of  the  day — if  I  am  never  to  know 
any  thing  of  those  refreshing  seasons  of  tran- 
quil faith  which  others  experience, — then  be 
it  so,  and  His  will  be  done." 

There  was  silence  for  several  minutes.  Ra- 
chel's heart  was  greatly  softened  towards  her 
benefactress.  But  she  recollected  the  circum- 
stances which  had  brought  them  then  together, 
and  knew  that  it  would  be  best  for  both  of  them 
to  get  the  business  over. 

"Let  us  speak  of  William,"  she  said  at  last, 
very  softly,  and  laying  her  hand  affectionately 
on  Lady  Harris's  arm. 

Lady  Harris  did  not  look  at  her,  but  gave 
her  the  till  now  forgotten  letter.  Rachel  took 
it  silently,  and  read  it  several  times.  She 
paused  long  and  thoughtfully  on  many  parts. 
"  I  do  not  retract  one  expression  of  my  love  ; 
I  love  you  with  devotion  that  cannot  be  de- 
scribed. .  .  .  My  mother  says  that  it  will  break 
her  heart.  It  is  a  trial  to  hear  her  say  so,  and 
to  think  that  she  believes  what  she  says.  She 
has  been  a  fond  mother  to  me,  and  I  her  only 
child.  And  how  I  loved  her  !  How  affecting 
to  see  her  strong  mind  wrung  with  disappoint- 
ment, her  generous  heart,  her  magnificent  spi- 
rit bowed  with  grief.  ...  If  you  really  love — 
I  should  rather  say,  if  you  love  me  as  woman 
is  said  to  love — even  with  deeper  devotion  than 
man,  I  beseech  you  to  tell  me  so,  and  nothing 
shall  part  us.  Say  that  I  am  necessary  to  you 
—  say  that  it  will  destroy  your  happiness  to 
lose  me — say  what  will  set  my  heart  at  rest, 
and  justify  my  opposing  the  best  and  dearest 
of  mothers.  .  .  .  She  will  not  oppose  us  if — 
you  know  what  I  mean  ;  I  cannot  write  that 
which  implies  a  doubt  of  what  is  dearer  to  me 
than  life. , . .  Tell  me  that  I  possess  your  heart, 
then  my  first  duty  will  be  to  you." 

Thus  read  Rachel,  and  read  again,  and  re- 
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mained  some  time  in  deep  reflection,  William 
had  not  mentioned  Reeves.  He  had  felt  that 
to  do  so  would  have  been  a  blot  on  his  pages ; 
he  could  not  think  of  him  quietly ;  he  would 
not  do  more  than  entreat  her  to  examine  her 
heart  with  reference  to  himself.  Once  con- 
vinced of  her  love,  every  thing  would  be  easy. 
So  strengthened,  he  could  meet  any  thing,  ex- 
plain, arrange,  command  any  thing.  If  Rachel 
had  erred  in  any,  the  smallest  degree,  which  he 
could  scarcely  admit,  it  could  not  have  been 
wrongly.  The  real  state  of  her  feelings  to- 
wards himself  was  all  that  he  wanted  to  know, 
and  he  confined  his  writing  to  that  end.  And 
very  far  from  Rachel's  thoughts  was  Joseph 
Reeves.  With  his  unexpected  apology  of  the 
evening  before,  and  her  immediate  answer,  he 
had  been  dismissed  from  her  thoughts.  She 
was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  influence  that, 
through  him,  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
her  circumstances ;  there  was  not  even  a  sus- 
picion as  to  the  possibility  of  his  being  mixed 
up  with  the  things  then  considering. 

She  remained  in  deep  reflection.  Lady 
Harris  also  seemed  to  be  absorbed  in  thought. 
At  last  Rachel  spoke.  She  turned  towards 
Lady  Harris. 

"  You  have,  then, — at  least  so  says  your 
heart — led  a  life  of  disappointments?"  Lady 
Harris  bowed  her  head  in  acquiescence. 

"  A  thought  strikes  me,"  said  Rachel ;  "  you 
must  forgive  me  if  it  displeases  you.  We 
should  not  so  frequently  meet  with  disap- 
pointment if  the  plans  we  sought  to  advance, 
the  wishes  we  proposed  to  gratify,  were  more 
distinctly  for  the  benefit  of  others  than  our- 
selves. I  mean,  if  we  kept  ourselves  out  of 
sight,  or  in  a  disposition  to  yield  our  own  in- 
terests or  prejudices  where  the  happiness  of 
others  was  concerned." 

Lady  Harris  did  not  speak,  and  Rachel 
continued. 

"  If  I  may  dare  to  say  so,  there  is  more 
happiness  in  the  strength  of  self-denial  than  in 
any  power  we  may  acquire  over  others ;  and 
the  success  which  is  best  rewarded  is  success 
against  ourselves." 

Lady  Harris  was  still  silent.  She  was  pale 
as  death ;  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  ground  ; 
she  looked  like  breathing  stone.  After  a  few 
moments  of  expectation,  during  which  no  an- 
swer, by  look,  word,  or  gesture  was  returned, 
Rachel,  with  firmness  and  gentle  dignity,  spoke 
again. 

"  Lady  Harris,  would  you  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  test  the  reward  of  disinterest- 
edness? You  have  seen  your  son's  letter  to 
me.  You  yourself  have  assured  me  that  his 
love  is  strong  and  pure.  Will  you  yield  your 
own  will,  and  try  to  be  successful  in  bestowing 
happiness  on  him?" 

Lady  Harris's  face  worked  convulsively. 
Her  heart  pleaded  for  her  son  ;  but  a  hundred 
evil  thoughts  were  busy  there.     Not  one  of 


her  friends — the  friends  she  despised — would 
believe  that  her  character  had  so  suddenly 
changed.  They  would  think  that  she  had 
been  overcome ;  they  would  pity  her,  or  pre- 
tend to  pity  her;  they  would  triumph  in  tb. 
supposed  mortifying  end  to  her  romantic 
adoption  of  a  low-born  girl.  And  then  she 
had  pledged  herself  to  Reeves.  She  had  done 
so,  desiring  to  make  it  impossible  for  her  to 
consent  to  her  son's  wishes — and  it  was  im- 
possible. Yet  still  her  heart  pleaded  for  him. 
Alas,  for  the  passions  of  human  nature  unre- 
strained !  still  something  whispered  there,  You 
cannot  yield,  you  cannot  go  back;  for  you 
there  is  no  place  for  repentance,  though  you 
seek  it  with  tears. 

In  a  hoarse  voice  she  answered,  "  You  do 
not  love  him." 

"  Not  with  that  passion  which  would,  as 
he  expresses  it,  justify  him  in  opposing  you. 
Without  such  a  declaration  from  me,  he  will 
not  oppose  you ;  and  I  cannot  make  it.  On 
you,  therefore,  his  happiness  depends.  I  feel, 
as  I  have  said  to  him,  that  I  could  make  him 
happy  ;  will  you  have  it  so?" 

"  iVb,"  she  replied ;  and  then  again,  with 
increased  strength,  "  No." 

The  pleadings  of  Nature  were  over;  the 
better  feelings  of  the  heart  were  stifled.  Lady 
Harris  had  a  character  to  preserve;  it  had 
brought  her  nothing  but  sorrow ;  but  till  that 
hour  the  truth  had  never  been  confessed,  and 
still  the  secret  was  safe.  She  had  made  her 
decision ;  and  now,  if  this  trial  were  ever 
known,  it  would  be  as  one  of  Lady  Harris's 
successes.  Rachel  rose  from  her  seat,  yet 
stood  for  a  moment  lingering,  as  if  supposing 
that  the  decision  might  be  reversed ;  but  again, 
and  even  fiercely,  was  uttered,  "  No."  It  Mas 
final.  Rachel  turned  away,  and,  having  writ- 
ten a  few  words  at  a  table  near  her,  she  pre- 
sented the  paper  to  Lady  Harris.  She  re- 
ceived it  eagerly,  and  her  glance  glared  upon 
the  writing.  Rachel  had  not  implicated  her. 
William  would  be  disappointed,  but  his  feel- 
ings for  his  mother  would  remain  the  same. 
She  had  triumphed.  She  stood  up  to  go.  She 
gave  a  piercing  look  at  Rachel.  Was  there 
any  sorrow  or  trouble  to  be  read  on  features 
usually  so  eloquent  of  all  that  went  on  within  ? 
No.  There  was  a  something  strange,  but  Lady 
Harris  could  not  read  it;  it  was  beyond  her 
powers,  above  her  comprehension. 

'*  I  sought  for  truth.    The  more  I  sought, 
A  living  lie  around  me  grew  ; 
False  was  all  joy,  all  speech,  all  thought; 
Thy  promise,  Lord,  alone  is  true." 

"  No  way  open  yet  to  the  fulfilment  of  my 
heart's  desire  to  serve  Thee  without  fear," 
whispered  Rachel's  heart.  "  It  rose  like  a 
vision,  and  I  thought  its  fulfilment  might 
have  been  His  will.  It  has  proved  false  ;  but 
the  words  remain :  <  I  will  never  leave  thee  or 
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forsake  thee.'     'Thy  promise,  Lord,- alone  is 
true.'" 

An  hour  after  Lady  Harris  had  left  Rachel's 
room — so  elastic  is  the  spirit  of  self-will — 
every  former  determination  was  as  strong  as 
ever.     The  machinery  of  her  plans  had  been 
disarranged,  and  must  now  be  replaced  and 
newly  ordered,  but  the  final  intention  of  the 
whole  was  unchanged.    The  struggles  so  lately 
experienced  were  forgotten  in  the  activity  of 
thought  and   action    which   was   now  called 
for;  no  idle  wish  impeded  her,  no  vain  sorrow 
stopped  her  course :  perhaps  her  oftenest  re- 
curring regret  was,  that  she  had  been  obliged 
to  say  so  much  to  Sir  James.     But  she  knew 
that  he  was  to  be  trusted,  and  there  was  com- 
fort in  that ;  and  there  had  been  an  absolute 
necessity  for  speaking  to  him,  for  she  could 
not  otherwise  have  so  quietly  disposed  both  of 
her  son  and  Reeves.     She  now  wrote  to  Wil- 
liam, enclosed  Rachel's  reply  to  his  appeal, — 
which  consisted  only  of  an  assurance  that  she 
could  say  nothing  to  justify  him  in  thinking 
of  her  happiness  before  his  mother's,  and  the 
expression  of  a  fervent  wish  that  he  might 
find  in  his  filial  duty  the  just  reward  of  Hea- 
ven,— and  desired  him  to  accompany  Newcome 
and  Jane  to  Florence,  where  she  promised  to 
meet  him,  with  Sir  James,  on  their  return  to 
England.     And  William  was  further  assured 
of  the  success  of  a  negotiation  which  she  had 
that  day  commenced  and  concluded,  and  which 
secured  his  being  relieved  of  Reeves's  com- 
pany on  the  journey  home.     Lady  Harris  had 
secured   Mr.   Humlove's    companionship   for 
Reeves.     Mr.  Humlove   was  to  join  him  at 
Naples,  and  they  w^ere  to  return  to  England 
together,  and  Mr.  Ridley's   Spouter's  house 
was  to  be  the  point  of  reunion.     Reeves  had 
taken  his  place  in  the  diligence,  and  was  to 
set  off  that  night.     And  now  Lady  Harris 
began  to  think  of  their  own  departure,  and  to 
prepare  for  it,   by  asking  Sir  James  to  an- 
nounce it  to  his  friends,  as  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity.    Every  now  and  then,  amid  all  these 
arrangements,  a  thought  occurred  about  Ra- 
chel.   When  they  met  William  at  Florence, 
what   Avere   they    to   do  ?      Should   she   get 
William  to  go  all  the  way  to  England  with 
Newcome  and  Jane  ?     No,  she  could  not  be 
separated  from  him  in  that  way — could  she 
dispose  of  Rachel  ?     It  was  a  puzzling  ques- 
tion, not  to  be  answered  on  the  moment.     So 
Lady  Harris  put  it  for  the  present  from  her 
thoughts. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

Perfidy  and  Cruelty.— Peace  and  Death. 
The  evening  is  come,  and  the  hour  of  Reeves's 
departure.  He  has  shaken  hands  with  Sir 
James,  and  received  his  mistress's  last  smiles 
and  instructions;  and  her  injunction  to  write, 
and  her  assurances  of  their  continued  favour, 
have  been  responded  to.   And  now  he  is  gone; 


and  Lady  Harris  does  not  know  that  the 
temptation  of  her  patronage  has  extended  its 
evil  fruits  beyond  her  own  roof.  He  has  stood 
before  her  with  the  smile  of  the  unsuspicious 
in  his  eye,  and  the  hopeful  words  of  the  pro- 
sperous on  his  lips.  And  she  has  received 
a  full  measure  of  honour,  and  gratitude,  and 
praise.  Again  she  had  felt  that  he  was  a  gra- 
tifying proof  of  her  power,  but  she  knew  not 
how  far  such  power  had  reached. 

"  Really,  Reeves,"  Sir  James  had  exclaimed, 
"  I  can't  let  you  go  without  saying  how  very 
extraordinary  a  person  I  feel  you  to  be.  Your 
progress  in  every  thing  has  been  most  sur- 
prising. You  reflect  the  greatest  credit  on 
Lady  Harris — indeed,  you  are  quite  an  accom- 
plished gentleman." 

Reeves  had  said,  that  his  gratitude  could 
never  cease,  that  Lady  Harris  had  made  him 
what  he  was ;  and  he  said  it  with  emphasis, 
and  almost  with  a  sentiment  of  revenge,  for 
he  had  that  day  learnt  to  shrink  a  little  from 
himself. 

It  is  one  thing  to  float  on  the  full  tide  of 
success,  and  play  with  the  accidents  and  op- 
portunities that  meet  the  stream  in  its  upward 
course ;  and  it  is  another  to  guide  one's  own 
course,  and  meet  and  accept  responsibilities, 
and  be — not  a  passive  thing  borne  on  by  happy 
accident,  but  a  thing  of  will,  and  answerable 
for  its  deeds,  and  marked  for  ever  by  them. 
Reeves  had  been  the  first,  but  was  that  passive 
thing  no  longer.  He  had  been  borne  on,  till 
the  waves  had  become  too  rapid  for  him. 
And  to  keep  his  place,  he  had  had  to  assert 
his  own  strength,  and  to  fix  upon  himself  a 
character — a  character  that  for  one  moment 
he  had  shrunk  from — and  it  comforted  him  to 
say  that  "  Lady  Harris  had  made  him  what  he 
w^as."  He  had  that  evening  been  with  Anna 
Tregenna;  he  had  only  just  returned  from 
her.  He  received  Sir  James's  praises  with  a 
smile ;  and  with  bitterness  did  his  sarcastic 
heart  turn  them  against  itself.  He  was  "a 
credit  to  Lady  Harris" — yes ;  but  his  school- 
days were  over ;  he  had  that  evening  begun 
the  acting  for  himself,  and  he  felt  how  success- 
fully. He  was  "an  extraordinary  person" — 
he  knew  that  now  ;  he  was  *'  an  accomplished 
character' — yes;  he  had  proved  it  that  very 
night.  He  had  sent  a  note  to  Anna  in  the 
morning,  appointing  to  visit  her  in  the  even- 
ing. She  had  received  it  just  as  she  was  going 
to  the  Palazzo  Galviati,  by  little  Adolph's  in- 
vitation, to  see  his  presepio  for  the  last  time, 
with  the  addition  of  the  figures  for  the  Epi- 
phany. The  child  was  presiding  at  a  sort  of 
nursery  entertainment.  Mrs.  Bellomi  was  with 
her  friend  Terese,  and  Cathcart  and  Jonathan 
were  also  there.  High  on  a  stand  stood  the 
presepio,  Anna  had  performed  her  promise 
of  helping  to  dress  the  figures.  Our  blessed 
Lady  and  St.  Joseph  no  longer  occupied  the 
front,  but,  standing  in  the  background,  they 
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watched  the  three  kings  as  they  knelt  in  ado- 
ration before  the  infant  Saviour.  The  child's 
mind  was  filled  with  the  scene,  and  delighted 
in  trying  to  impart  something  of  what  he  felt 
to  his  new  friends. 

"  Will  you  teach  it  to  little  boys  in  Eng- 
land?" he  said  to  Jonathan,  "  that  they  may 
never  forget  the  Epiphany,  that  they  may  love 
Him  as  a  little  child.  You  cannot  have  that 
presepio — it  is  Anna's.  I  gave  it  to  her  when 
we  were  making  it  for  Christmas.  Anna  said 
she  would  never  forget  that  time — will  you, 
Anna  ?" 

"  Never,"  she  said  emphatically. 

"  Nor  me?"  added  the  child,  looking  at  her 
inquiringly. 

"  Nor  you,"  she  answered,  in  the  same  tone; 
but  Anna  did  not  then  know  how  deeply 
the  child's  eagerness,  and  faith,  and  earnest- 
ness had  impressed  her  heart.  She  left  the 
scene  of  holy,  happy  innocence,  and  reached 
her  home  again.  She  looked  round  her 
neatly  arranged  room,  to  see  that  all  things 
were  placed  properly ;  she  was  a  minute 
longer  than  usual  at  her  own  attiring;  and 
then  the  gentle  girl,  in  whose  movements  and 
appearance  there  was  an  elegance  and  refine- 
ment not  easily  to  be  described,  sat  down,  and 
waited,  with  a  sparkling  eye  and  a  blushing 
cheek,  for  the  arrival  of  her  lover — for  the 
lover  to  whom,  as  his  note  had  said,  "  a  mo- 
ment of  importance  had  arrived" — for  the  lover 
who  had  "  something  to  communicate  to  her." 

He  came — Anna  scarcely  knew  how  to  re- 
ceive him,  he  looked  so  great  and  beautiful  in 
her  eyes,  so  much  grander  than  he  had  ever 
before  appeared  to  her.  Reeves  had  pur- 
posely taken  pains  with  his  dress,  and  now 
studied  to  preserve  the  manner  and  address 
he  had  acquired,  and  which  a  few  hours  after 
purchased  Sir  James's  praises.  He  returned 
Anna's  welcome  with  almost  a  repulse;  gentle 
as  it  was,  the  girl  felt  it,  and  by  a  look  in- 
quired his  meaning.  Reeves  motioned  her 
to  a  chair,  as  though  the  house  had  been  his 
own  ;  she  followed  his  suggestion,  and  fixed 
her  eyes  upon  him. 

"  I  told  you,"  began  Reeves,  in  a  quiet  and 
composed  voice — "  I  told  you  that  an  im- 
portant time  in  my  life  had  arrived.  Before 
I  explain  it,  let  me  say  that  I  have  for  some 
time  felt  myself  placed  in  a  very  difiicult  po- 
sition towards  you.  You  must  have  seen  that 
my  position  is  not  what  it  was, — that,  in  fact, 
the  ])erson  who  first,  at  Westerton,  spoke  to 
you  on  a  certain  subject — no  longer  is." 

Then  came  a  pause,  and  a  smile  so  cold,  so 
polite,  so  patronising  even,  that  all  the  wo- 
man's spirit  rose  to  Anna's  help,  and  she  said 
indignantly :  "  Say  no  more — you  need  say 
no  more,  sir."  She  rose  up,  and  looked 
proudly. 

"  Stop,  Anna,  we  are  not  going  to  part  like 
this,"  he  said.     "  Why  do  you  look  so  at  me  ? 


Anger  aTid  pride  are  but  poor  refuges  for  a 
wounded  heart.  Do  you  think  I  don't  know 
how  much  you  have  loved  me — how  much 
you  Qiow  love  me  ?" 

"  Begone,  begone !"  she  exclaimed. 

"  Ah,  that's  better,"  he  answered.  "  In 
that  cry  there  was  more  truth  than  in  the 
others  more  pain,  Anna,  and  less  pride.  Now 
don't  blame  me ;  I  must  bring  you  to  your 
senses  somehow.  It  won't  answer  for  me  to 
leave  you  in  a  passion  of  romance,  which  will 
cast  you  at  your  mistress's  feet,  and  rouse  her 
to  tell  all  the  world  how  the  new-made  gentle- 
man made  love  to  her  waiting-maid,  and  de- 
ceived her.  That's  right,"  continued  Reeves, 
"  shed  tears  ;  weep,  Anna,  weep  on  ;  that's  na- 
tural and  woman-like,  and  what  ^the  moment 
calls  for.  No,  I  am  not  going — don't  point 
to  the  door — I  have  much  to  say  to  you,  and 
you  nmst  hear  it;  and  not  meet  it  with  mo- 
mentary feelings  of  false  strength,  but  hear  it 
to  understand  it,  and  feel  it,  and  believe  it; 
that  I  may  know  that  the  past  is  over  and  for- 
gotten, and  without  efi'ect,  and  that  no  trouble- 
some consequences  shall  follow  me.  Yes, 
Anna,  weep  on  ;  and  let  no  one  see  your  tears 
but  me.  I  best  can  understand  them;  and 
speak,  when  you  can  ;  speak,  lament,  reproach, 
bewail  the  past,  and  make  it  a  curse  to  the 
future,  if  you  will ;  but  speak  to  me,  for  no 
other  will  ever  be  found  to  comprehend  you. 
You  have  loved  me  truly,  Anna  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes.  Reeves,"  she  cried,  the  flush  of 
pride  all  gone,  and  really  brouglit  to  a  distinct 
sense  of  her  suffering  and  trial.  "  Yes,  yes ; 
if  you  will  have  the  truth  you  must  have  it. 
Yes,  I  have  loved  you  too  well,  too  truly." 

"  Now,  then,  Anna,  listen  to  me,"  said 
Reeves  ;  "I  have  deceived  you  from  the  first, 
but  not  always  to  so  great  an  extent  as  of  late, 
since  we  liave  been  here.  At  Westerton  you 
sought  7ne — don't  shrink  from  it,  I  mean  no- 
thing wrong.  I  was  necessary  to  your  state 
of  mind,  and  you  sought  me.  You  thought  it 
was  religion  that  you  sought,  but  it  was  not 
religion  apart  from  me,  and  so  you  sought 
me.  You  had  doubts  and  scruples ;  you  M^ere 
troublesome.  You  were  also  a  temptation  to 
me,  for  I  saw  your  admiration.  I  silenced  all 
your  questions  by  proposing  myself  as  your 
lover,  and  then  your  doubts  vanished,  and 
your  happiness  returned.  You  told  me  that 
your  faith  was  grown  strong.  I  knew  better 
— it  was  love.  I  could  not  have  undeceived 
you,  even  if  I  had  wished  to  do  so.  I  was 
mounting  to  prosperity  on  the  back  of  a  party. 
I  could  not  afford  to  lose  a  single  one.  Your 
connexion  with  the  Hall  made  you  valuable; 
it  was  a  prize  from  the  enemy's  camp  ;  I  coj 
not  undeceive  you,  and  I  liked  you." 

Anna  was  listening  to  Reeves  attentively, 

"  Liked  me  !"  she  repeated. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  and  paused.    And  he  spol 
truly.    As  well  as  he  could  then  like  any  thinj 
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except  himself,  he  had  liked  Anna.  But  un- 
accustomed things  had  gathered  round  him ; 
strange  and  dazzling  positions  had  been  forced 
upon  him;  and  these  he  now  put  forth  to 
Anna  ;  but  he  did  not  speak  of  Rachel.  He 
told  her  how  he  loved  display ;  how  he  had 
laboured  for  admiration,  and  achieved  it ;  how 
he  had  a  love — but  not  a  miser's  love — for 
gold,  but  loved  it  for  its  power, — for  what  it 
could  purchase  for  him.  And  he  told  her 
how,  when  he  thought  of  her  sex  and  the 
things  that  are  dear  to  it — of  home,  and  rest, 
and  woman's  influence  and  tenderness — that 
his  thoughts  were  not  like  her  thoughts.  That 
his  thoughts  were  of  costly  things,  and  luxu- 
rious ease;  of  wreathed  brows,  and  jewelled 
arms;  of  things  of  glittering  light,  and  rich 
hues,  and  sounds — now  soft,  now  clashing — 
but  always  true  and  harmonious,  and  com- 
bining naturally  with  the  new  life  that  had 
sprung  up  within  him.  "  All  this,  Anna,'  ho 
cried,  "  is  mine  as  a  loan,  and  shall  become 
mine — my  own,  my  property,  my  right — for 
ever.  Think  you  that  you  can  have  any  part 
in  such  a  lot  as  that  ?  Speak,  child ;  Anna, 
speak — louder — what  are  you  saying  ?" 

She  was  saying  the  last  words  that  she  had 
rightly  heard :  "  All  this" — and  how  well 
her  mind  had  taken  in  the  new,  the  terrible 
world  he  had  described — "  All  this  shall  be 
mine  for  ever.  For  ever  !"  she  repeated,  in  a 
soft  low  voice :  "  My  God !  It  is  the  lust 
of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life." 

Her  spirit,  in  its  gentleness  and  purity, 
crouched,  and,  as  it  were,  sought  to  hide  itself 
from  the  bold  words  that  were  falling  round 
her,  and  seemed  to  bruise  her  as  they  fell. 
Ileeves  saw  his  power,  and  felt  his  success. 
His  work  was  being  accomplished.  He  had 
sought  to  destroy  all  sympathy  between  them. 
With  every  breath  he  had  withered  it,  and 
soon  it  would  all  be  perished  and  gone.  He 
wished. to  shew  her  that  he  was  another  being 
to  that  which  she  had  imagined;  that  the 
thing  she  had  loved  was  not,  and,  except  in 
her  imagination,  had  never  been ;  that  truth 
had  dissolved  the  tie  that  fancy  had  woven, 
and  that  had,  for  a  time,  been  consented  to; 
that  now  she  knew  that  they  were  two  beings, 
between  whom  there  was  neither  hope,  nor 
thought,  nor  feeling  in  common;  that  they  were 
separated,  that  different  paths  lay  before  them, 
and  that  every  hour  of  their  lives  would  sepa- 
rate them  more  and  more.  "  Convince  her 
but  of  this,"  he  thought,  "  and  she  will  seek 
no  consolation  beyond  herself;  the  tie  will  be 
effectually  severed;  she  will  suffer,  but  never 
seek  for  sympathy;  she  will  not  be  weak 
enough  to  sorrow  for  the  past,  she  will  not 
wisli  to  hope  for  the  future." 

And  so  he  went  on ;  and  Anna  heard  and 
understood,  yet  did  not  follow  every  word,  but 
felt  as  if  flashes  of  lightning  passed  through 
thick  darkness,  and  rested  on  scenes  till  she 
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knew  them,  and  then  passed  away;  but  came 
again  and  again  with  its  brightness,  and  forced 
her  to  see,  yet  never  warmed  her  into  admira- 
tion or  interest,  but  scared  her,  and  left  her  to 
feelings  only  of  terror  and  dread.  Reeves 
saw  it  all.  Every  vivid  account  of  those 
things  his  soul  coveted  was  a  barrier  and  a 
mark  of  difference  between  them ;  every  sen- 
tence he  spoke  made  a  still  further  separation. 
At  last  he  felt  that  his  work  was  accom- 
plished. 

"  Now,  Anna — tell  me  now — have  you  any 
part  in  such  thoughts — such  hopes  as  those? 
Is  there  any  fellowship  between  us  ?  I  have 
been  sincere  with  you ;  you  have  seen  me  as 
I  am.  An  hour  ago  you  said  you  loved  me ; 
be  sincere  yourself  now,  Anna.  You  do  not 
love  me  now  ?" 

"  No,  no,"  gasped  Anna. 

"  Ah,  I  knew  it.  No,  Anna,  you  do  not — ■ 
how  should  you?  The  dove  might  as  well 
love  the  eagle.     You  do  not  love  me  now  ?" 

"No,  no,  I  don't — I  don't  love  you,"  said 
Anna. 

"And  the  past?"  said  Reeves,  with  the 
smile  of  a  conqueror — "'  what  do  you  think  of 
the  past?" 

"  I  don't  know — I  can't  recall  it — you  are 
not  the  same — I  can't  recollect  the  past." 

"  Never  seek  to  recollect  it.  Think  of  me, 
if  you  ever  think  of  me,  as  I  am." 

And  the  work  was  done.  Reeves  had  re- 
turned to  Lady  Harris,  and  stood  before  her 
smiling,  and  speaking  his  grateful  farewells: 
and  Sir  James  was  astonished  at  him.  He 
certainly  had  made  extraordinary  progress. 
And  he  undoubtedly  reflected  the  greatest 
credit  on  Lady  Harris,  and  Lady  Harris  had 
made  him  what  he  was.  A  few  hours  more, 
and  Reeves  was  gone. 

Days  past — they  seemed  to  Anna  to  pass  so 
slowly — and  at  length  a  week  had  told  its  tardy 
number,  and  one  day  was  grown  so  like  an- 
other, that  neither  sunshine  nor  cloud  could 
stamp  a  difference  on  them  ;  but  still  each  day 
Bn  its  sameness  came  and  went,  still  so  slowly. 
Then  Miss  Westerton  began  to  think  that  her 
servant  was  ill.  Her  complexion  had  grown 
so  very  colourless,  and  her  eyes  were  quite 
glassy.  "  What  is  it,  Anna?"  she  would  say  ; 
"  you  always  look  so  cold."  But  Anna  would 
place  her  hot,  dry,  feverish  hand  in  the  one 
her  mistress  would  extend  to  her,  and  say, 
"  Oh,  no.  Miss  Katherine,  I  am  not  cold ;  there 
is  not  any  thing  the  matter."  And  after  that, 
Katherine  could  only  sigh,  and  talk  of  England, 
and  say  that  Italy  had  not  agreed  with  either 
of  them,  she  thought.  And  that  Anna  did 
not  feel  ill,  was  true.  She  did  not  feel  any 
bodily  ailment,  only  that  slow  passage  of  time, 
and  that  strange  sameness  in  every  thing  about 
her,  as  if  the  very  consciousness  of  life  had 
passed  away.  But  when  the  night  came,  how 
different  it  was  ;  then  how  busy  was  the  mind, 
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and  how  its  life-like  creations  teemed  around 
her  I  The  night  became  a  time  of  such  luxu- 
rious enjoyment,  that  she  longed  for  it  to  come, 
and  watched  the  hours  with  anxiety  which 
brought  it,  but  so  slowly,  to  her. 

Reevesneverappeared  in  those  strange  visions. 
But  there  was  an  existence  felt  to  be  exempt 
from  trial,  free  from  evil  of  every  sort,  and  full  of 
love.  And  Kate,  and  every  one  who  had  been 
kind  to  her,  was  enjoying  it  with  her,  and  among 
them,  but  distinguished  from  them  by  a  pecu- 
liar brightness,  which  Anna  thought  was  the 
mark  of  the  purer  spirit  of  love  which  ani- 
mated him,  was  Adolph.  And  then  there  came 
back  to  her  the  w  ords  he  had  said,  the  holy 
hymns  he  had  repeated,  the  stories  of  saints, 
their  sufferings,  their  wonderful  works,  their 
strong  faith,  their  undying  love,  and  the  proofs 
of  their  eternal  reward.  And  guardian  an- 
gels came,  and  patron  saints,  her  own  St. 
Anna,  and  with  her,  her  child,  our  blessed 
Lady ;  and  then  came  the  manger,  and  the  In- 
fant Jesus ;  and  the  Angelus,  which  Adolph 
had  so  often  said  before  her,  rose  like  a  so- 
lemn chant,  and  her  own  voice  was  taking  part 
in  it. 

And  so  passed  night  after  night ;  every  night 
was  geHerally  the  same,  only  varying  in  the 
placing  of  the  scenes,  and  in  the  introduction 
of  the  persons ;  and  almost  always  the  whole 
passed  away  into  the  chanted  prayer,  and  left 
only  a  sense  of  peace,  and  protection,  and 
love.  At  length  there  came  a  night  longer 
than  any  she  had  ever  had,  and  more  per- 
sons crowded  into  the  vision  of  her  mind,  and 
clearer  scenes  came,  with  which  Westerton 
mingled,  and  all,  whether  living  or  dead,  whom 
she  had  known  and  loved,  and  proved  sincere. 
She  knew  that  it  was  lasting  a  long  time,  and 
that  people  were  watching  her,  and  that  some 
were  weeping  ;  but  she  did  not  grieve  for  that, 
she  felt  that  they  loved  her,  and  she  liked  to 
see  such  tears.  And  when  day  opened  upon 
her,  she  saw  Katherine  leaning  over  her,  but 
she  never  asked  what  brought  her  there,  or 
why  she  wept. 

She  did  not  know  how  time  passed,  but,  after 
a  while,  she  heard  the  tread  of  many  persons, 
and  looked  about  her,  and  saw  sometimes  one 
and  sometimes  another. 

But  why  did  not  Adolph  come  ?  She  had 
looked  at  every  new  face,  and  watched  each 
one  that  had  returned.  She  knew  them  all. 
Cathcart  had  been  there,  and  Terese — but 
where  was  Adolph?  she  opened  and  shut  her 
eyes,  and  tried  to  see  him.  And  after  a  few  such 
efforts,  she  thought  that  she  did  see  him,  but 
kneeling  with  the  Magi,  and  all  glittering  with 
a  silvery  light  that  issued  from  the  place  where 
the  Saviour  lay.  And  the  offerings  of  the  Wise 
Men  were  on  the  ground,  but  Adolph  was 
stretching  out  his  arms  towards  the  manger, 
and  saying,  "Myself,  myself,  the  body  that 
Thou  gavest,  the  soul  that  Thou   has  pur- 


chased—  behold  the   offering  of  myself  to 
Thee." 

Two  days  after  this,  Kate  whispered  to  the 
physician,  who  stood  with  her  by  Anna's  bed- 
side, "  Is  there  any  hope  ?" 

"  I  must  not  deceive  you,"  had  been  the  re- 
ply ;  and  then,  as  if  it  were  an  effort  to  say  it, 
he  added — "  there  is  none.'* 

Anna  opened  her  eyes.  "  You  are  not  in 
pain  now,  are  you,  dear  Anna?"  asked  Ka- 
therine. The  dying  girl  looked  round  with 
that  puzzled  look  which  often  precedes  the  total 
loss  of  consciousness. 

"Give  me  air,"  she  said,  after  a  moment. 
"  Keep  the  door  open,  I  like  to  see  them  pass 
in  and  out:  let  them  come;  I  like  to  see  those 
who  love  me." 

"  Mrs.  Bellomi  is  here,"  said  Kate  ;  "  and  I 
never  leave  you,  and  Cathcart  was  here  just 
now." 

The  doctor  took  Kate  aside.  "  But  a  short 
time  of  life  remains  to  her,"  he  said;  "all  pain 
is  over" — there  had  been  a  time  of  acute  suf- 
fering— "  all  pain  is  over,  her  mind  suffers  a 
little  from  weakness  perhaps  —  but  she  will 
continue  quiet ;  this  is  the  calm  that  precedes 
dissolution." 

"  Lift  me  up,"  said  Anna.  Kate  raised  her, 
and  propped  her  up  with  pillows,  and  Mrs. 
Bellomi  bathed  her  temples  with  a  refreshing 
lotion.  The  physician  took  his  leave,  and  as 
Kate's  eyes  followed  him  to  the  door,  she  saw 
Cathcart,  who  she  supposed  was  gone,  almost 
hidden  by  the  curtain,  on  his  knees.  He  held 
a  wooden  crucifix  in  his  hand,  and  his  face 
expressed  a  depth  of  earnestness  that  Kate  had 
never  seen  before. 

"And  is  death  so  near?"  Katherine's  heart 
was  whispering — "so  near,  and  amid  such 
coldness  and  desolation  of  feeling !  What  can 
be  said  or  done  ?  Is  it  of  any  use  to  send  for 
Mr.  Truelove  ?  Mr.  Player  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, there  is  no  sympathy  in  her  mind  towards 
him.  She  would  understand  a  Catholic  priest 
as  well — or  better.  What  is  to  be  done  ? — 
and  I  to  stand  by  and  see  death  coming,  and 
be  thus  bewildered  and  do  nothing  ?"  And 
Kate  wept.  Anna  looked  at  her,  and  her  lips 
moved.  Kate  stooped  over  her  to  catch  the 
words, 

"  Why  do  you  weep,  dear,  kind  friend  and 
mistress  ?  You  have  always  been  good  and 
happy,  but  I — oh,  I  have  been  very  miserable. 
May  your  heart  never  know  the  bitterness  that 
mine  has  suffered  !"  Still  Kate  could  only 
weep.  Anna  pressed  her  hand.  "  I  broughj 
my  trials  on  myself,"  slie  continued.  ^^  I  though 
that  I  served  God  rightly — rightly.  Ah,  whi 
is  right  ?  My  poor  thoughts.  I  am  dying,  an^ 
cannot  tell  what  way  is  right." 

Still  Kate  could  not  speak,  but  Anna  lookf 
anxiously,  as  if  for  an  answer,  and  then  hei 
restless  glance  fell  on  Mrs.  Bellomi. 

<*  It  is  not  as  we  think,  my  dear,"  said  tl 
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good  woman  gently,  "  but  as  God  has  taught 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  abiding  in  his  Church." 

'  Anna  shook  her  head,  and  the  restless  glance 
died  away.  "  It  is  too  late  to  learn  now,"  she 
whispered  weakly.  "  I  am  going  ;  poor  and 
ignorant,  and  blind  and  naked  I  go,  and  may 
the  Lord  have  mercy  on  my  soul !" 

"  You  have  been  always  sincere,"  said  Kate, 
not  knowing  what  else  to  say.  There  was  a 
faint  smile. 

"  To  do  all  that  is  righteous  in  Thy  sight 
— to  do  all  that  is  righteous  in  Th^  sight,  I 
now  desire  ;  but — but — "  She  could  say  no 
more.  There  was  a  terrible  pause.  Then 
Anna  again  opened  her  eyes,  and  spoke. 

*'  I  shall  never  see  him  again.  He  has  long, 
yet  secretly,  been  the  desire  of  my  eyes  on 
earth.  My  religion  ivas  his  j  given  by  him, 
believed  in  with  him;  but  now  all  is  gone. 
Was  it  true  ?  He  was  not  true.  Was  that 
true  ?  He  deceived  me,  wilfully  deceived  me  ; 
but  that  is  all  over  now.  But — but  I  should 
like  him"  —  she  spoke  with  difficulty,  but, 
turning  to  Kate,  grasped  her  arm  with  sur- 
prising strength,  and  looked  with  terrible  ear- 
nestness in  her  face, — "  I  should  like  him  to 
be  sorry,  to  repent ;  repentance  is  right — 1 
feel  that.  He  must  repent ;  /  repent.  I  am 
a  sinner ;  I  confess  my  sins  ;  God  forgive  me 
all  my  sins." 

She  was  quite  exhausted,  and  fell  back  sense- 
less. Kate  dropped  upon  her  knees,  over- 
whelmed with  a  sense  of  helpless  impotence. 
She  could  only  look  on  the  wreck  before  her, 
and  weep.  Mrs.  Bellomi  commanded  her  feel- 
ings, and,  when  the  first  movement  of  the  poor 
girl  shewed  that  consciousness  had  returned, 
she  softly  uttered  a  form  of  words  which  Kate 
never  forgot,  and  which  she  afterwards  learned 
was  called  an  act  of  contrition.  A  slight  smile, 
as  she  concluded,  expressed  the  sufferer's  satis 
faction  ;  and  when  she  again  opened  her  eyes, 
it  was  to  fix  them  on  Kate  with  a  mild  steadi- 
ness ;  and  when  she  spoke,  it  was  to  say,  but 
with  composure,  and  even  firmness,  "  I  am 
dying,  but  I  cannot  die  thus.  Give  me  some- 
thing to  know,  to  believe  in." 

"  What  can  I  say  ?"  gasped  Katherine. 

Anna  looked  confused,  and  began  to  wander 
in  her  words.  "  Where  are  they,  all  those  I 
used  to  see?  Why  are  we  so  much  alone ?  I 
loved  them — those  who  always  came  at  night, 
and  then  stayed  with  me ;  and  that  soft  song, 
and  some  words  I  learnt.  And  he  told  me 
that  one  was  my  own  patroness.  St.  Anna ; 
where  is  she?  where  is  Adolph?" 

"  I  cannot  bear  this ;  I  must  go  to  Emily," 
said  Kate  to  Mrs.  Bellomi.  "  I  must  ask  her 
advice.  ^^  She  shall  send  for  Mr.  Player." 

"  No,"  exclaimed  Anna,  in  a  voice  that  made 
them  start :  and  then,  in  a  hurried  excited  way, 
she  began  to  repeat  all  the  expressions  com- 
monly used  against  his  party.  And  Mrs.  Bel- 
lomi commenced  soothing  her,  and  exhorting 


Katherine,  aside,  by  turns.  "  Hush,  hush, 
Anna  ;  no  warm  words  now,  no  bitter  thoughts 
at  this  time.  You  are  very  ill,  my  dear  child, 
but  your  trust  is  in  God.  Don't  confuse  her 
mind,  Miss  Westerton ;  see  how  bad  it  is  for 
her.  We  love  God,  and  for  his  sake  we  love 
every  neighbour  as  ourselves,  and  beg  his 
grace  and  mercy  for  all  the  world.  Leave 
her,  then,  Miss  Westerton,  if  you  can't  com- 
mand yourself.  T  tell  you,  there  is  but  one 
thing  in  the  world  of  any  good,  and  God  only 
knows  how  to  bring  her  to  that  now." 

Kate  did  turn  aside  for  a  moment ;  and  then 
she  saw  that,  within  the  last  few  and  sorrowful 
minutes,  Cathcart  had  risen  from  his  knees  and 
gone  away. 

The  boy  had  heard  Anna  speak  of  Adolph, 
and  had  fled.  Some  would  have  stayed  to  ask,  or 
at  least  to  consider ;  but  Cathcart  neither  spoke 
or  thought.  He  ran  with  his  utmost  speed, 
reached  the  Palazzo  Galviati,  and  Adolph's 
nursery,  and  there  told,  with  tears,  how  he 
had  accompanied  his  mother  to  see  Anna ; 
how  he  had  heard  the  doctor  say  she  could 
not  live ;  how  he  had  stopped  to  pray  by  her 
bedside  for  a  moment,  concealed  from  her 
sight  by  the  curtain ;  how  he  had  h^ard  her 
say  she  could  not  die  as  she  was ;  and  how, 
immediately  after,  she  had  asked  for  Adolph. 

A  priest  had  been  with  Adolph  that  morn- 
ing, and  he  was  still  in  the  house.  "  I  may  go, 
grandmamma  ?"  said  the  child ;  "  we  will  all 
go.  Where  is  Father  Beulau  ?  He  must  also 
go,  and  Terese,  dear  grandmamma ;  you  and 
Genevieve  will  be  kind  to  Anna.  I  am  very 
fond  of  Anna,  and  she  was  very  kind  to  me." 

"  It  may  save  a  soul,"  said  the  Duchess,  in 
a  whisper  to  the  good  nurse  Terese ;  "  but 
that  thought  is  too  much  for  our  dear  child. 
Let  him  feel  it  only  as  the  indulgence  of  his 
tenderness.  Get  ready,  and  I  will  take  you 
immediately." 

In  half  an  hour's  time  the  Duchess  was  at 
Lady  Emily  Carminowe's,  and  Adolph  was 
allowed  to  see  Anna.  Cathcart  had  run  with 
the  carriage  for  a  little  way;  then,  seeing  a 
church  where  the  quarant'  ore  was  being  held^ 
he  entered  it,  and,  kneeling  in  the  Presence 
that  is  so  elevating  to  a  Catholic,  he  poured 
forth  his  feelings  freely,  both  in  words  and 
tears.  The  church,  as  all  churches  are  at  such 
times,  was  filled  with  worshippers.  Cathcart's 
emotion  was  soon  observed.  First  one  and  then 
another  asked  the  cause ;  and  the  boy's  an- 
swer, "  Pray  for  a  soul  departing,"  was  always 
the  same. 

"  Pray  for  a  soul  departing,  and  that  she 
may  embrace  the  true  faith." 

"  May  it  please  God — our  Lady  pray  for 
her.     Has  she  got  a  priest  ?" 

"  Yes,  he's  gone  to  her — and  friends  are 
with  her." 

*' Glory  be  to  God  —  send  her  soul  to  his 
keeping  !"     And  they  prayed,  and  fervently. 
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An  hour  passed  in  that  Divine  presence,  an 
hour  of  devotion — of  prayer — of  faith.  And 
then  another  kneeler  was  by  Cathcart's  side — 
it  was  his  mother.  Many  knew  her,  and  they 
looked  in  her  face  for  the  answer  their  hearts 
hoped  for.  They  had  it.  "  Bless  God !"  she 
said,  "  it  is  all  well.  She's  safe  in  the  Church, 
and  happy;  but  not  gone  yet."  And  then  the 
voice  of  prayer  changed  to  thanksgiving  and 
praise. 

"  See,"  said  Mrs.  Bellomi  to  her  son,  as 
they  left  the  church, — "see, — there's  her  mas- 
ter ;  do  you  see  the  Major  ?  He's  praying 
for  her  also,  and  thanking  God,  as  well  he 
may." 

"  But  Anna,"  said  Cathcart ;  "  must  she 
die?" 

"  Yes,  my  son — and  why  not?  Who  would 
keep  her  here  ?  It  has  been  a  trying  world 
to  her,  and  she  striving  always  after  what 
seemed  right.  Ah,  what  a  sorrowing  trial  it 
must  be,  to  be  ever  labouring  after  that 
which  is  not  bread." 

"  Thank  God  for  the  Church !"  said  the 
boy  ;  "  but,  mother,  where  has  Jonathan  been 
all  the  morning?" 

"  He  has  been  wandering  up  and  down 
like  a  spirit  before  the  house,  my  child ;  and 
sometimes  he  has  been  in  it,  and  no  sooner 
in  than  out.  I  have  had  but  a  word  or  two 
with  him ;  and  Miss  Kate  said  no  more  ;  I 
expect  she  feared  his  saying  something  to  his 
father  which  might  bring  him  to  the  house. 
She  stood  alone,  poor  lady,  but  she  did  not 
want  him;  and  he  made  no  venture  upon  a 
Catholic  house,  for  Catholic  every  place  must 
be  that  owns  the  Major  and  her  Ladyship  for 
master  and  mistress." 

"  Where's  Adolph  ?"  asked  Cathcart. 
"  Gone  back  fo  the  palace,  my  son.     He 
went  back  with  the  Duchess.     He  thinks  to 
see  Anna  again  in  a  day  or  two,  and  no  one 
contradicted  him.      Indeed,   it  may  be   true 
enough,  but  not  in  this  life,  for  she  will  never 
see  to-morrow.     And   there's  another,"  said 
Mrs.  Bellomi  musingly — "  there's  another  soul 
in  that  house  that  might  surely  be  brought 
home,  if  they  would  pray  for  her." 
"  Mother  !"  exclaimed  Cathcart. 
"Yes,  my  son.     And  you  shall  go  up  to 
St.  Gregorio,  and  ask  the  monks  to  say  Mass 
for  the  living  and  the  dead — for  dead  there'll 
be — to-morrow." 

Kate  Westerton  still  sat  by  the  bed  of  the 
dying;  but  it  was  not  a  bed  of  terror,  scarcely  a 
bed  of  sadness  now.  Anna  had  become  so  weak 
as  to  require  more  than  usual  attendance;  and 
two  religious  sisters,  such  as  Anna  had  some- 
times seen,  and  often  wondered  over,  were  by 
her,  to  do  all  that  was  needed  with  gentleness 
and  love,  such  as  is  never  found  elsewhere. 
The  trial  had  passed  from  Katherine's  mind  ; 
those  conflicting  senses  of  responsibility  and 
helplessness   were   gone;    she  was   still,  and 


thanked  God.  Suddenly,  it  seemed  that  a 
system  had  sprung  up,  and  she  beheld  its 
workings  carried  out  before  her.  There  was 
preparation  with  repose,  and  expectation  with- 
out anxiety.  The  soft  footsteps,  the  gentle 
voices,  the  placid  faces,  the  evident  habitual 
knowledge  of  such  scenes,  created  an  atmo- 
sphere of  contentment  about  Kate ;  and  she 
looked  on  Anna,  and  from  the  depths  of  her 
soul — she  could  not  disguise  it  from  herself — 
she  was  satisfied. 

Once  Anna  exerted  sufficient  strength  to  put 
out  her  hand  towards  her  mistress.  Kate  took 
it  fondly,  and  put  her  ear  close  to  her  moving 
lips.  There  was  a  sweet  smile  upon  them. 
"  Ah,  my  life  has  been  a  dream,  and  yet  I 
thought  it  reality ;  and  those  last  feelings  which 
I  thought  were  fancies  are  now  all  shewn  to 
be  true.  I  want  to  say  one  thing — can  you 
understand  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  perfectly,  dearest — say  what  you  like 
— I  will  do  whatever  you  can  desire." 

"  Tell  my  grandfather  of  the  Catholic  faith: 
say  that  it  cares  for  the  poor,  and  supports  the 
weak — and  loves — loves — loves  in  deeds  and 
in  heart.  Say,  that  it  loves,  because  it  has 
Him — do  you  understand?"  Kate  whispered 
that  she  did. 

"  Say  that  I  felt  it,  and  found  it,  and  was 
happy  in  my  death."  Anna  could  articulate 
no  more.  Kate  pressed  a  kiss  upon  the  lips, 
and  they  never  more  moved  in  this  life. 

The  jjlessing  of  consciousness  was  given  to 
the  last ;  the  eloquent  understanding  smile 
told  it  well.  The  sun  was  going  down,  and  life 
seemed  ebbing  with  the  day ;  night  closed  in, 
and  the  soul  was  free. 

Kate  looked  upon  the  dead.  She  was  gone 
— she  had  no  right  in  her — they  were  parted 
indeed.  It  was  late,  but  Player  had  heard  of 
the  end,  and  was  come  to  see  her. 

"  No,  no ;  indeed  it  is  not  so,"  said  Kate, 
as  Player  urged  old  theories,  once  so  agree- 
able, on  her  acceptance.  "  No,  no  ;  it  is  true 
that  we  once  thought  so,  but  we  cannot — or 
at  least  /cannot — think  so  now.  We  used  to 
to  say  that  the  Churches  were  one,  and  that 
the  faith  was  the  same,  but  I  feel  that  it  is  not 
so  now.  They  are  two  religions.  Argue  as 
you  will,  prove  what  you  like;  I  might  have 
accepted  the  thing  as  a  theory  before  trying 
it,  but  now  the  tr  al  has  been  made,  and  I  feel 
— I  know — that  they  are  two.  Do  you  know," 
she  continued  with  deep  earnestness,  "  do  you 
know,  my  dear  friend,  for  a  friend  you  are  to 
me,  I  am  sure — do  you  know  all  that  has  hap- 
pened here  ?  The  uncertainty  of  tiiat  dear 
girl's  mind  ;  the  bewildering  sensations  attend- 
ing a  want  of  all  fixed  faith  ;  then  the  recollec- 
tions of  what  that  child  had  taught  her,  and 
the  willingness  to  know  more,  and  the  (juiek 
strong  acce])tance  of  the  whole.  Then  came 
such  a  strange  readiness  to  lay  hold  of  and 
bejiefit  by  the  means  of  grace.     The  thankful 
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outpouring  of  the  tried  and  self-reproving  soul 
in  confession,  and  the  undoubting  faith  in 
the  absolution  pronounced  by  the  priest.  I 
could  not  help  feeling  that  there  was  a  great 
trial  to  myself  in  the  change  that  had  come 
upon  her."  Kate  went  on,  but  now  her  voice 
was  often  interrupted  by  sobs  that  could  not 
be  suppressed,  and  she  sometimes  turned  aside 
to  weep.  "  I  seemed  to  have  lost  her,  and  I 
could  scarcely  see  how ;  and  Emily  and  Alfred 
were  so  thankfully  happy;  and  I  could  not 
help  recollecting — may  God  forgive  me,  for  I 
was  very  wrong — a  foolish  thing  Lady  Harris 
said  about  my  finding  Westerton  very  different 
when  I  went  back  to  it  as  a  guest,  having  so 
long  been  a  mistress  there  ;  and  I  thought  the 
very  hearts  of  the  people  were  going  from  me, 
and  that  my  cousins  would  indeed  have  all, 
and  I  was  so  jealous  of  them.  Don't  think 
me  foolish ;  I  really  have  no  one  to  speak 
to  ;  I  feel  such  a  solitary  being."  And  then 
thoughts  of  Mr.  Villars  and  Arthur  rose  to 
Kate's  mind,  and  her  tears  flowed  unrestrained. 
She  soon,  however,  recovered  herself. 

"  Do  you  know,"  she  said,  "  that  the  priest 
brought  Anna  the  blessed  Sacrament  ?  It  was 
then  that  I  most  found  the  difference  that  there 
was  between  us  ;  I  felt  that  It  was  not  for  me. 
And  then  I  knelt ;  it  was  not  as  others  knelt, 
but  in  fear,  not  faith.  In  England  I  have 
been  told,  that  I  might,  if  I  wished  it,  com- 
municate with  the  Catholics  in  their  churches 
abroad,  and  I  really  believed  that  I  might,  and 
thought  that  I  should ;  but  that  idea  is  over 
now,  and  I  so  thank  God  that  I  never  did ; 
for,  theorise  as  we  will,  ive  are  not  the  same, 
and  we  do  not  believe.  Oh,  we  are  all  of  us 
more  lonely  than  we  think;  I  never  thought 
that  I  should  feel  our  separated  position  as  I 
have  felt  it  this  day.  Dear  Anna, — but  no 
sooner  was  she  a  Catholic,  than  I  felt  her  to  be 
gone  from  me." 

"  But  could  you  not  have  interposed?"  be- 
gan Player. 

"  I  could  not  wish  to  do  so ;  I  was  glad ; 
right  or  wrong,  /  was  glad ;  I  felt  that  there 
was  strength  and  safety  for  her  in  the  step. 
My  feelings  are  all  selfish  feelings.  I  grieve 
at  the  solitary  sensation  of  things  having  passed 
away  from  me,  till  I  am  left  alone.     All  this 


you  cannot  understand,  and  I  cannot  explain 
all  now,  but  it  is  so.  Dear  Anna !"  exclaimed 
Kate  again,  "  it  is  indeed  a  separation  ;  I  could 
not  speak,  but  they  knew  what  to  say  to  her — • 
and  she  was  happy.  And  now  that  she  is  gone 
they  have  habited  her  in  their  own  garb,  and 
she  will  lie  among  them  in  death ;  and  even 
now  they  are  saying  litanies  over  her,  and 
she  is  theirs,  and  mine  no  longer ;  indeed  the 
religions  are  two;  indeed  we  are  separated; 
but  for  ever  ?  God  grant  it  may  not  be  for 
ever." 

Player  went  away.  "  She  is  in  a  very  strange 
state  of  mind,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he  walked 
along.  "  There  is  no  arguing  with  her  at  pre- 
sent. She  feels  too  much,  and  women  always 
feel  more  than  they  reason."  But  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  himself;  the  point  that  struck 
him  was,  that  Anna  would  not  receive  the  con- 
solations of  religion  from  him,  and  that  he 
himself  thought  Mr.  Humlove — the  only  other 
Church  of  England  clergyman  that  she  knew 
— manifestly  unfit  for  the  office.  The  old 
arguments  had  lost  a  good  deal  of  their  com- 
posing effects  upon  him,  and  Kate  had  con- 
tinued to  return  to  the  one  conviction  that  the 
religions  were  not  the  same.  And  that  un- 
known being  in  the  Colosseum  had  said  the 
same  thing.  Witnesses  against  his  theory 
rising  up  from  among  those  whom  he  respect- 
ed, affected  him.  If  the  popular  Humlove  cry 
was  not  wrong ;  if  he  and  others  should  be 
found  to  have  used  arguments  only  to  build 
up  their  own  predetermined-upon  convictions ; 
if  they  had  said,  "  This  is  as  we  wish  to  have 
it,"  and  then  used  the  ingenuity  of  reason  to 
make  it  so  ?  He  returned  to  his  apartments 
sad  and  depressed. 

Lady  Harris  mentioned  the  event  in  a  letter 
to  Reeves. 

"  Did  she  speak  ?"  thought  he  on  receiving 
the  news.  "Did  she  tell?  Am  I  betrayed? 
No.  When  was  it?  a  week?  more — fifteen 
days  ago.  Had  she  spoken,  they  would  have 
told  Lady  Harris.  She  is  gone,  and  I  am 
safe." 

Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  he  was  glad  ? 

And  thus  it  was  with  some ;  and  the  dead 
was  laid  among  the  graves  of  the  house  of 
Galviati. 
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Essays  on  Subjects  connected  with  the  Refor" 
mation  in  England.      By  the  Rev.  S.  R. 
Maitland,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.      London, 
Rivingtons. 
"Clear  your  mind  of  cant,  sir!"  said  the 
great  philosopher  of  common  sense  one  day 
to  his  fidus  Achates,  or  to  one  of  that  listen- 
ing crowd  to  whom  the  sage  was  wont  to  dis- 


pense wisdom  in  sentences  as  blunt  as  pithy. 
We  do  not,  indeed,  remember  whether  this  ad- 
mirable advice  was  given  by  Johnson  in  reply 
to  one  of  the  ordinary  Boswellian  platitudes 
respecting  liberty  of  conscience  and  religious 
persecution  ;  but  whether  it  was  or  not,  Dr. 
Maitland  might  very  appropriately  have  pre- 
fixed it  as  a  motto  to  the  very  remarkable 
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volume  whose  title  the  reader  has  just  perused. 
The  late  librarian  of  Lambeth  is  in  trr.th  one 
of  the  most  pertinacious  and  most  successful 
of  the  foes  to  theological  ccmt  whom  our  age 
has  had  the  good  fortune  to  produce.  "  Pam- 
phlet Maitland,"  as  he  is  sometimes  termed, 
has  written  and  published  above  a  score  of 
books,  letters,  and  pamphlets,  directed  solely 
to  the  smashing  of  some  of  the  vulgar  fallacies 
which  supply  the  Protestant  world  with  that 
ample  store  of  parrot-phrases  with  which  it 
seeks  to  pacify  the  cravings  of  our  time  for 
accurate  historical  knowledge,  and  for  some 
real,  honest,  consistent  system  of  religious  be- 
lief. And  now  he  has  added  to  our  libraries 
a  goodly  volume,  shewing  up  the  deceits  and 
trickeries  of  the  standard  authorities  for  Pro- 
testant historical  belief,  and  winding  up  with 
an  elaborate  defence  of  the  good  nature,  Chris- 
tian sincerity,  and  piety  of — "  bloody"  Bishop 
Bonner ! 

Dr.  Maitland's  Dark  Ages  is  known  to  every 
well-informed  student,  and  therefore  we  shall 
now  say  nothing  of  the  good  service  he  did  to 
the  cause  of  the  Catholic  religion  by  the  pub- 
lication of  that  curious  and  interesting  book. 
Notwithstanding  the  eminently  impopular  cha- 
racter of  its  sentiments,  the  Dark  Ages  has 
reached  a  second  edition,  and  it  has  left  no 
educated  person  the  slightest  pretence  for 
repeating  the  commonplace  cant  respecting 
those  times  which  have  been  truly  said  to  be 
darkj  inasmuch  as  people  in  general  knew 
nothing  whatsoever  concerning  them.  The 
present  volume  of  Essays  on  the  Reformation 
will,  we  fear,  hardly  find  an  equal  number  of 
readers,  partly  because  the  subjects  on  which 
it  treats  are  too  uniform  in  character,  partly 
because  the  book  has  necessarily  a  very  large 
number  of  quotations,  and  partly  because  it 
strikes  mercilessly  on  prejudices  still  dearer 
to  the  minds  of  Englishmen  than  even  the 
long-cherished  belief  in  the  wickedness,  igno- 
rance, and  superstition  of  the  middle  ages. 
Persons  who  are  quite  ready  to  be  convinced 
that  the  mediaeval  period  abounded  in  men  of 
genius,  piety,  and  learning,  and  who  will  revel 
in  Dr.  Maitland's  stories  of  manuscripts,  li- 
braries, and  studious  monks,  are  not  yet  quite 
prepared  to  be  told  that  the  "martyrs"  under 
Queen  Mary  very  often  richly  deserved  the 
fate  they  got,  and  that  Bonner,  Bishop  of 
London,  was  a  good,  kind-hearted  Christian, 
much  more  desirous  of  saving  peojile's  souls 
than  of  burning  their  bodies,  and  oftentimes 
an  unwilling  administrator  of  the  cruel  laws 
of  the  age  in  .which  he  lived.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  the  gist  of  these  Essays,  though  their 
author  is  as  stout  a  Protestant  as  ever,  and 
as  zealous  a  believer  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land as  by  law  established  as  when  he  first 
took  orders  within  her  communion.  We  shall 
now  proceed  to  give  our  readers  an  account 
of  the  arguments  by  which  our  author  esta- 
blishes his  views,  and  shall  then  offer  a  few 


remarks  on  the  general  question  of  persecu- 
tion for  religious  opinions,  as  applicable  both 
to  the  age  of  the  English  Reformation  and  to 
our  own  and  future  periods. 

It  is  an  historical  fact  (tolerable  or  into- 
lerable, according  to  a  person's  own  ideas), 
that  nearly  300  persons  were  put  to  death  in 
England  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  for 
some  reason  or  other  connected  with  their 
religious  belief.  Dr.  Maitland  puts  the  num- 
ber at  277.  Whatever  the  exact  number,  how- 
ever, the  fact  is  certain,  that  something  ap- 
proaching to  300  men  and  women — a  few  of 
the  tender  sex  being  included  in  the  list — 
were  either  burned  alive,  or  in  some  other  way 
deprived  of  life,  for  some  cause  immediately 
consequent  upon  the  propagation  of  Protes- 
tantism. The  common  English  idea  is,  that 
all  these  persons  were  martyrs  to  the  Gospel ; 
that  is,  that  they  were  pious  and  devoted 
Christians,  whose  sole  crime  it  was  that  they 
would  not  worship  images,  believe  in  transub- 
stantiation,  or  uphold  the  enormities  and  vices 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood.  The  so- 
vereign of  the  realm  is  pictured  by  the  ima- 
gination as  a  ravaging  wolf  among  harmless 
lambs,  accompanied  and  abetted  in  her  mur- 
derous attacks  by  two  other  wolves — Gardiner, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Bonner,  Bishop  of 
London.  The  ferocious  Queen  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  singular  example  of  blood-thirsti- 
ness and  cruelty,  in  a  country  of  piety,  modera- 
tion, and  enlightenment ;  and  the  two  Bishops, 
her  instruments  in  bloodshedding,  to  have  been 
two  devilish  butchers,  whose  thirst  for  blood 
was  equal  to  their  devotion  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  Pope  of  Rome,  and  to  what  the  Angli- 
can liturgy  used  to  term  "  his  detestable  enor- 
mities." 

When,  however,  we  have  succeeded  in  "  clear- 
ing our  minds  of  cant,"  we  find  that  thisjoec- 
torial  history  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  is 
as  nearly  as  possible  a  simple,  unadulterated 
falsehood.  We  find,  in  the  first  place,  that  so 
far  from  its  having  been  a  result  of  the  faith 
of  the  Queen  and  the  Bishops,  that  many  per- 
sons were  put  to  death  for  their  religion,  this 
notion  of  the  lawfulness  and  necessity  of  what 
is  termed  persecution  was  upheld  and  acted 
upon  by  every  man  who  called  himself  a 
Christian,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
Calvinist  or  Arminian,  Lutheran  or  Socinian. 
There  was  not  perhaps  a  solitary  individual  in 
England  I  who  maintained  that  it  was  wrong 
tliat  he  himself  should  persecute,  however  cla- 
morously he  asserted  that  it  was  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  that  he  himself  should 
he  persecuted.  The  modern  idea,  now  so  ge- 
nerally maintained  in  word,  though  nowhere 
consistently  acted  upon  in  deed,  that  it  is 
wrong  to  inflict  any  punishment  upon  a  man 
because  of  his  religious  opinions,  was  no  more 
known  to  our  forefathers  than  it  was  known 
to  them  that  a  man  might  go  from  London  to 
13ath  in  two  hours  and  a  half.     Every  civil 
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governinent  regarded  itself,  if  not  exactly  a 
judge  in  matters  of  religion,  yet  at  least  as 
autliorised  to  imprison,  scourge,  banish,  and 
kill  any  one  or  more  of  its  subjects  who  pro- 
fessed a  creed  which  found  no  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  the  ruling  power.  The  difference  be- 
tween one  government  and  another  was  simply 
in  the  degree  of  the  punishment  inflicted,  and 
between  the  nature  of  the  authorities  or  tri- 
bunals w^hose  decrees  were  accounted  decisive 
as  to  what  constituted  the  heresies  to  be  chas- 
tised by  the  secular  arm.  Catholic  govern- 
ments looked  to  ecclesiastical  judgment  to  de- 
cide what  was  or  what  was  not  heresy,  and 
tlien  took  upon  themselves  to  imprison,  fine, 
torture,  burn,  or  hang  the  convicted  heretics 
according  to  their  own  good  pleasure ;  while 
Protestant  governments  set  up  courts  of  in- 
quisition of  their  own,  with  powers  and  objects 
precisely  similar  to  the  tribunals  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  except  that  they  united  in  one  de- 
positary of  authority  both  the  right  to  decide 
theologically  and  the  power  to  imprison,  fine, 
torture,  burn,  and  hang  their  victims  at  dis- 
cretion. 

To  talk,  therefore,  of  its  being  a  peculiar 
feature  of  the  Catholic  Church,  that  she  per- 
secutes those  who  will  not  obey,  is  an  absur- 
dity. Every  body  persecuted,  even  to  blood, 
300  years  ago ;  and  to  this  very  day  every 
body  persecutes,  even  to  disqualifications,  fines, 
and  imprisonments.  If  persecution  is  wrong 
and  monstrous  at  all,  a  double  share  of  the 
blame  is  to  be  charged  to  Protestants,  for  this 
reason,  that  they  do  not  even  profess  that 
they  have  an  inl'allible  guide  to  direct  them, 
and  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  none  can  be 
saved  but  those  who  agree  in  their  views.  The 
Catholic  has  some  reason  on  his  side  when  he 
calls  for  the  temporal  punishment  of  heretics, 
for  he  claims  the  true  title  of  Christian  for 
himself  exclusively,  and  professes  to  be  taught 
by  the  never-failing  presence  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.  But  however  this  be,  it  is  certain  that 
there  is  no  more  foundation  for  the  vulgar 
belief,  that  persecution  is  the  special  charac- 
teristic of  the  Catholic  Church,  than  for  the 
old  legend  of  the  phoenix,  or  for  believing, 
like  Lord  Monboddo,  that  the  human  race 
once  had  tails  like  monkeys. 

Further  than  this,  when  we  examine  the  real 
history  of  the  times  of  the  English  Reformation, 
it  appears  that  it  is  altogether  a  delusion  to 
suppose  that  piety  and  devotion  had  any  thing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  "  martyrdoms"  of  a 
vast  number  of  the  persons  put  to  death  under 
Queen  Mary.  It  is  mere  twaddle  and  cant  to 
call  them  "martyrs"  at  all.  They  were  no 
more  martyrs  than  Thistlewood  was  a  martyr, 
or  than  the  Red  Republicans  who  were  shot 
m  the  streets  of  Paris  a  year  ago  were  mar- 
tyrs. They  were  seditious  scoundrels,  who 
made  the  Gospel  a  cloak  for  treason — the  legi- 
timate progenitors  of  the  republican  revolution- 
ists who  would  now  set  Europe  in  flames,  and 


overthrow  the  "  monstrous  regiment"  of  kings, 
nobles,  and  parliaments,  that  they  themselves 
may  fill  the  vacant  thrones  and  share  the  plun- 
der. The  Scotch  author  of  The  Monstrous 
Regiment  of  Women,  when  he  flung  that  pre- 
cious medley  of  metaphysics,  Bible-texts,  blas- 
phemy, vulgarity,  and  nonsense  at  the  head  of 
the  lawful  Queen  of  England,  was  an  apostle 
of  sedition  and  not  of  Christianity;  he  broached 
theories  which  upset  the  foundations  of  the 
social  system  itself;  and  if  he  had  lived  in 
France  in  these  days  of  ours,  would  doubtless 
have  taken  his  place  by  the  side  of  Barbes, 
Raspail,  and  the  other  Red  Republicans  lately 
convicted  by  the  tribunal  of  Bourges. 

This  is  Dr.  Maitland's  deliberate  opinion  of 
the  character  of  very  many  of  the  leading 
Protestants,  and  he  considers  that  they  im- 
pressed the  very  same  character  upon  the 
movement  generally.  Whatever  might  have 
been  the  sincerity  of  many  individuals  among 
the  Protestants,  as  a  body  they  took  the  initia- 
tive in  assaulting  Queen  Mary  and  her  rights 
as  a  sovereign,  in  a  manner  which  left  her  no 
alternative  but  to  put  them  down  by  rigour 
and  bloodshed.  A  large  number  of  the  in- 
fluential writings  of  the  time  are  classed  by 
Dr.  Maitland  under  the  following  heads : 

**  I.  Those  which  have  generally  a  revolutionary  ten- 
dency— which  discuss  the  subject  of  government  in  such 
a  way  as  to  inculcate,  not  only  the  doctrine  that  the 
people  have  a  right  to  resist  the  ruler  whenever  in  their 
opinion  he  commands  what  is  wrong,  but  that  they  are 
the  source  of  power,  and  are  answerable  to  God,  not 
only  for  their  delegation  of  it  to  fit  persons  as  rulers, 
but  for  the  use  which  they  allow  to  be  made  of  it  by 
those  to  whom  they  have  delegated  to  it ;  and  from 
whom  upon  the  misuse  of  that  power  they  are  bound 
to  resume  it — these  ideas  being  illustrated,  enforced, 
and  familiarised  by  perpetual  repetitions  of  and  allu- 
sions to  histories  respecting  rulers  deposed  and  killed 
by  their  subjects. 

"  II.  Those  which  were  specially  directed  against 
Queen  Mary  individually,  and  which  were  of  two  kinds. 
(1.)  Those  which  denied  her  right  to  the  throne  on  the 
general  ground  of  her  sex,  or  on  the  more  particular 
ground  of  illegitimacy.  (2.)  Those  which  were  directed 
against  her  personal  character,  and  which,  by  charging 
her  with  cruelty,  oppression,  &c.,  were  calculated  to 
render  her  odious. 

"  III.  Those  which  were  directed  against  foreigners, 
and  in  particular  against  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Spanish 
match;  and  which,  under  a  profession  of  patriotism, 
urged  that  the  people  and  the  country  had  been,  or 
would  be,  betrayed  and  sold  into  the  hands  of  strangers 
and  foreigners  of  the  basest  description,  by  whom  they 
would  be  enslaved  and  oppressed  without  mercy,  unless 
they  rose  up  and  expelled  them. 

'*  IV.  Those  relating  to  the  change  in  rehgion — re- 
presenting it  both  as  a  judgment  in  itself,  and  as  a  sin 
which  would  bring  down  further  judgments — and  gene- 
rally threatening  judgments  on  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try for  rejecting  the  word  of  God,  and  embracing  or 
tolerating  idolatry  and  superstition." 

In  truth,  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  any 
government  to  stand  which  tolerated  the  at- 
tacks that  were  made  upon  Mary  by  the  Puri- 
tan party:  more  especially  was  her  govern- 
ment provoked  by  that  band  of  cowardly 
hypocrites  who  fled  the  country  and  are  termed 
the  Frankfort  exiles,  and  who  from  their  place 
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of  security  launched  fiilminations  against  the 
English  monarch  as  coarse  and  indecent  as 
they  were  ferocious  and  profane.  Never  Avere 
♦writings  put  forth  more  utterly  alien  to  the 
.spirit  of  that  Gospel  which  they  professed  to 
uphold.  Nowhere  in  the  annals  of  contro- 
versy and  politics  do  we  uu^et  with  more 
striking  records  of  what  would  have  been  fool- 
hardy madness  if  it  had  come  from  residents 
in  the  realm  of  England,  but  was  mere  reck- 
less, braggart  ferocity  when  its  authors  were 
safe  from  the  arm  they  provoked  to  strike 
them.  These  tracts  of  the  exiles  were,  how- 
ever, brought  over  to  this  country  and  scat- 
tered far  and  wide  among  the  people,  and 
stimulated  the  ignorant  multitude  to  excesses 
which  it  became  impossible  for  the  Government 
to  pass  by.  Calmly  and  peaceably  as  the  first 
months  of  Mary's  reign  went  onj  when  once 
the  first  opposition  to  her  was  put  down,  the 
united  efforts  of  the  exiled  ministers  and  of 
the  designing  courtiers  and  men  in  power  at 
home  speedily  called  for  the  severest  measures 
on  the  part  of  the  Queen's  administration. 
Politics  and  religion  became  mixed  up  so  in- 
extricably that  it  was  impossible  to  treat  them 
any  longer  apart,  or  to  view  the  unconvinced 
Protestant  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a 
preacher  of  sedition  and  revolution.  The  land 
swarmed  with  publications  which  lashed  the 
populace  into  frenzy;  and  though  we  cannot 
doubt  that  their  authors  generally  took  good 
care  of  themselves,  and  allowed  the  blows  of 
the  secular  arm  to  fall  upon  the  more  un- 
offending and  conscientious,  still  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  laws  could  make  no 
distinctions  between  individuals,  and  that  Ma- 
ry's ministers  were  compelled  to  treat  the 
whole  Protestant  party  as  one  body  of  men 
— as  bitterly  hostile  to  her  throne  as  to  her 
religion. 

Dr.  Maitland  thus  describes  the  kind  of  pub- 
lications from  which  he  deduces  a  conclusion 
substantially  the  same  as  that  we  have  ex- 
pressed : 

"  It  has  been  already  stated,  that  a  great  object  of  the 
books  which  were  written  and  sent  over  to  this  country 
by  the  Protestant  exiles,  was  to  promote  a  revolution  in 
the  Enghsh  Government  by  the  dethronement  of  Queen 
Mary.  The  only  difficulty  in  proving  this  is  that  which 
arises  from  having  to  make  a  selection  amidst  a  super- 
abundance of  evidence.  It  is  true  that  much  which 
would  have  increased  that  difficulty  is  lost.  Many  of 
the  worst  productions  of  that  period — the  worst,  not 
only  in  a  moral  and  religious  point  of  view,  but  as 
being  the  most  prejudicial,  passing  from  hand  to  hand, 
or  from  mouth  to  mouth,  amongst  the  worst  people, 
and  such  as  were  most  easily  excited  to  the  worst  prac- 
tices— the  profane  ballad,  that  regaled  the  devotees  of 
the  ale-house ;  the  seditious  broadside,  scattered  in  the 
streets  by  unseen  hands  ;  the  interlude,  that  amused  a 
simple  and  untaught  audience  with  blasphemous  ribaldry 
concerning  the  holiest  and  most  sacred  mysteries  of  re- 
ligion— these  are  now  seldom  to  be  met  with.  But  for 
our  purpose  the  loss  is  the  less  to  be  regretted,  because 
they  mostly  lie  open  to  the  objection,  that  as  there  ]iro» 
bably  never  was  a  time  when  their  authorship  could  be 
certainly  fixed,  so  it  is  altogether  impossible  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time  to  attempt  any  thing  of  the  kind  ;  and, 


also,  that  for  any  thing  we  can  prove,  these  very  abomi- 
nations may  have  been  forged  by  the  enemies  of  the 
Puritans  for  the  express  purpose  of  bringing  them  into 
trouble.  I  lay  no  stress,  therefore,  on  works  of  this 
description,  though  it  may,  on  some  occasions,  be  worth 
while,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  to  refer  to  them. 
But  I  will  beg  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind,  that  how- 
ever obscure  our  intelligence  respecting  them  may  be, 
these  things  were  in  existence,  and  in  active  operation, 
while  I  quit  them  to  speak,  as  Doctor  (afterwards  Arch- 
bishop) Parker  did  to  the  Lord  Keeper  Bacon,  of  cer- 
tain books,  *  that  went  then  about  London,  being  printed 
and  spread  abroad,  and  their  authors  ministers  of  good 

estimation At  which,  said  Parker,  exhorrici  cum 

ista  legerem.  Adding,  '  if  such  principles  be  spread 
into  men's  heads,  as  now  they  be  framed,  and  referred 
to  the  judgment  of  the  subject  to  discuss  what  is  tyranny , 
and  to  discern  whether  his  prince,  his  landlord,  liis  mas- 
ter, is  a  tyrant  by  his  own  fancy  and  collection  supposed  ; 
what  Lord  of  the  Council  shall  ride  quietly-minded  in 
the  streets  among  despsrate  beasts  ?  what  minister  shall 
be  sure  in  his  bedchamber .''  Important  questions.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  Lord  Keeper  answered." 

Another  feature  in  the  controversial  writings 
of  the  Reformation  period,  which  Dr.  Maitland 
brings  prominently  forward  as  illustrative  of 
the  real  spirit  of  the  opposing  parties,  is  the 
disgusting  coarseness,  indecency,  and  violence 
of  many  of  the  Puritan  authors.  Not  only 
was  the  style  of  the  Protestant  writers  such  as 
to  provoke  to  the  utmost  the  forbearance  of 
the  Queen  and  her  advisers,  but  it  is  so  intole- 
rably vile  that  few  readers  of  the  present  day 
have  ever  had  an  opportunity  of  fairly  com- 
paring the  writings  of  the  Catholics  with  those 
of  the  Protestants  of  that  period.  None  but 
those  who  have  gone  to  the  original  writers, 
and  studied  their  productions  in  unmutilated 
editions,  can  form  any  idea  of  the  grossness  of 
sentiment  and  language  of  many  of  these  sup- 
posed martyrs  to  the  truth  and  purity  of  the 
Gospel.  The  modern  reader  knows  the  writ- 
ings of  his  Protestant  ancestors  only  through 
expurgated  and  judiciously  selected  extracts. 
The  skilful  editor  draws  his  pen  through  all 
that  would  shock  the  feelings  of  our  own  more 
decent  time,  leaving  only  a  little  hyperbolical 
statement  and  apparently  honest  vehemence, 
which  charity  readily  puts  down  to  a  pardon- 
able excess  of  zeal  in  men  persecuted  for  the 
Gospel's  sake. 

But  when  the  controversial  books  of  the 
day  are  perused  in  their  integrity,  we  are 
startled  to  find  that  we  have  been  cheated  into 
a  species  of  pity  or  respect  for  a  set  of  un- 
principled men,  whose  thoughts  and  words 
could  only  now  be  paralleled  in  the  haunts  of 
the  lowest  and  most  shameless  of  our  race.  It 
is  impossible  to  put  down  the  excesses  of  the 
Puritan  writers  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  give  them  credit  for 
being  themselves  Christian  m(,'n.  Their  ex- 
cesses are  of  a  character  utterly  inconsistent 
M'ith  the  first  elements  of  Christian  morality ; 
and  stamp  the  whole  religious  portion  of  their 
writings  with  a  mark  either  of  delusion  or  of 
hypocrisy.  It  is  miserable,  indeed,  to  hear 
the  nonsense  which  we  often  hear  uttered  in 
defence  of  the  grossness  and  violence  of  other 
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(lays.  Doubtless  outward  manners,  and  forms 
of  speech,  and  rules  of  artificial  decency,  vary 
considerably  in  different  stages  of  civilisation  ; 
l)ut  we  must  not  forget  that  there  is  a  limit  to 
these  variations;  and  that  there  are  certain 
transgressions  of  the  strict  rules  of  morality, 
which  it  is  preposterous  to  palliate  on  any 
ground  of  popular  taste  of  the  day,  and  which 
nothing  on  earth  can  ever  justify.  And  just 
such  are  the  extravagances  and  abomina- 
tions of  the  English  Puritan  writers  of  Queen 
Mary's  days.  Their  ideas  and  expressions  are 
not  only  unpolished,  but  immoral ;  not  only 
rude,  coarse,  and  rough,  but  filthy,  impure, 
and  bloodthirsty.  If  they  had  been  guided 
by  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  they  would  have 
so  far  overcome  the  habits  of  the  age  as  to 
have  adopted  at  least  a  style  of  writing  not 
flagrantly  violating  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  Gospel.  Perhaps  no  English  writer  ever 
equalled  Luther  himself  in  his  horrible  pro- 
fanenesses  and  indecencies;  but  still  Luther 
had  many  a  worthy  follower  in  this  island; 
many  a  disciple  who  lacked  rather  the  ability 
than  the  will  to  rival  him  in  the  wickedness 
of  his  expressions.  Dr.  Maitland's  remarks 
on  this  subject  are  so  much  to  the  purpose, 
that  we  shall  make  no  apology  for  quoting 
them  at  length. 

"  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  none  but  those  who 
have  paid  some  attention  to  the  works  which  were  writ- 
ten by  the  exiled  party  during  the  reign  of  Mary, — I 
mean  the  works  themselves,  in  contradistinction  to 
selections,  extracts,  modernisations,  and  generalising 
accounts, — can  properly  estimate  the  eifect  which  they 
were  calculated  to  produce  on  the  measures  of  the  Eng- 
Hsh  government  in  Church  and  State  during  that  period. 
Before,  however,  I  come  to  speak  particularly  of  these 
works,  as  regards  their  design  and  effect,  I  would  offer 
a  few  remarks  of  a  more  general  nature  on  the  style  of 
some  of  the  more  popular  Puritan  writers.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter which  has  certainly  been  misrepresented,  principally, 
I  believe,  though  not  entirely,  by  ignorance  ;  but  it  is 
one  which,  if  we  wish  really  to  understand  the  history 
of  the  period,  we  must  look  fairly  in  the  face. 

"  It  must  be  considered  that  those  parts  of  the  works 
of  writers  of  this  class  and  period  which  are  the  most 
contrary  to  good  taste  and  good  manners,  have  been 
very  seldom,  very  sparingly,  and  then  commonly  with 
some  preface  or  apology,  brought  forward  by  their  ad- 
mirers ; — and  further,  that  through  those  admirers  almost 
exclusively,  these  writers  are  known  to  Protestants  of 
the  present  day ;  and  further  still,  that  when  any  such 
matter  as  admirers  would  not  wish  to  find  does  come 
into  notice,  it  is  frequently  purified  from  its  grossness 
by  the  omission  of  words  or  sentences,  with  or  without 
notice  to  the  reader,  who  thus  forms  a  very  imperfect 
and  erroneous  opinion  of  the  author  whose  work  he  is 
reading.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  find  fault  with 
such  omissions,  as  things  wrong  in  themselves,  or  as 
less  than  absolutely  necessary  in  some  cases.  Occasions 
may  arise  on  which  it  may  be  very  right  to  reprint  a 
work,  or  extract  a  passage,  of  an  old  writer,  containing 
words  or  phrases  so  obscene  or  profane  that  common 
decency  requires  them  to  be  expunged.  This,  too,  may 
probably  be  done  without  any  injury  to  the  purpose  for 
which  the  reprint  or  extract  is  made  ;  and  if  it  be  fully 
acknowledged,  it  is  hardlv  likely  to  lead  to  any  ill  con- 
sequence. But  when  without  notice,  or  with  a  notice 
that  is  false,  and  even  with  the  very  best  intentions, 
that  which  would  disgust  is  tacitly  altered,  or  omitted, 
and  a  coarse,  obscene,  or  scurrilous  writer  is  weeded 
and  cleared  of  his  offences,  and  made  to  look  quite 


innocent,  it  is  obvious  that,  whatever  information  or 
instruction  we  may  gain  from  his  writings  thus  garbled, 
we  shall  get  a  very  wrong  idea  of  himself,  his  style,  and 
his  admirers.  But  where  this  expurgation  of  a  writer 
cannot  be  fully  effected,  there  is  one  standing  excuse 
for  a  favourite  writer  which  may  pass  current  for  every 
thing  that  is  offensive,  whatever  be  its  kind  or  degree — 
that  is,  the  manners  of  the  age.  Only  take  that  with 
you — take  it,  perhaps,  from  some  writer  who  repeats 
the  phrase  hke  a  parrot,  without  knowing  any  thing 
about  the  age  or  its  manners  or  language— take  it  only 
on  trust,  as  a  phrase  to  which  you  do  not,  perhaps, 
yourself  affix  a  very  clear  idea,  and  it  is  sufficient  to 
cover  any  sin  against  propriety  and  decorum,  and  al- 
most rehgion.  With  this  salvo  you  may  be  expected 
to  read  with  edification  such  things  as  if  spoken  or  writ- 
ten in  the  present  day  would  be  considered  absolutely 
ungodly  and  profane. 

"If,  however,  we  wish  to  form  a  true  judgment,  this 
point  must  be  looked  into  and  settled.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  some  words  and  phrases  which  were  in  common 
use  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  which  had  then  no 
character  of  coarseness,  would  be  considered  intolerably 
gross  in  the  present  day ;  but  this,  really,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter  now  under  consideration.  No 
more  has  any  notion  that  may  have  been  set  on  foot 
respecting  the  free,  blunt,  plain  speech  of  our  fore- 
fathers, [t  is  not  with  coarse  words  or  plain  speech  as 
such  that  we  are  concerned  ;  though,  at  the  same  time, 
the  use  of  coarse  language  in  particular  circumstances 
and  to  particular  persons  must  be  taken  into  account. 
I  suppose,  for  instance,  that  there  never  was  a  period 
in  the  history  of  the  united  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland 'when  it  would  have  been  thought  quite  com- 
mon-place and  Christian  for  the  Bishop  of  Ossory  de- 
liberately, and  in  print,  to  address  the  Bishop  of  London 
as  a  '  beastlye  belly-god  and  dampnable  donge-hille.' 
But  one  of  the  most  material,  and  in  an  historical  point 
of  view  most  injurious,  effects  of  this  sort  of  misrepre- 
sentation is,  that  it  comes  to  be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  fierce  and  virulent  scurrility  of  some  of  the  Puritan 
libels,  which  cannot  be  entirely  concealed  or  defended, 
even  by  the  most  thorough-going  partisans,  was  not 
characteristic  of  the  writers,  but  of  the  times.  Bishop 
Burnet  is  even  kind  enough  to  make  a  sort  of  an  excuse 
for  Sir  Thomas  More,  by  saying,  '  he  wrote,  according 
to  the  waj/  of  the  age,  with  much  bitterness ;'  and  so  the 
bishop's  readers  may  naturally  infer  that,  whatever  may 
be  meant  by  '  much  bitterness,'  and  whatever  degree  of 
it  may  be  found  in  Sir  Thomas  More's  works,  it  be- 
longed not  to  the  man,  but  was  'the  way  of  the  age' 
— that  it  was  the  way  of  people  in  those  days ;  very 
wrong,  no  doubt,  but  at  the  same  time  as  good  for  one 
as  for  another ;  the  Puritans  abused  the  Papists,  and 
the  Papists  abused  the  Puritans,  tit  for  tat.  As  if  Sir 
Thomas  More  and  John  Bale  were  as  like  as  two  peas. 

**  Now,  as  far  as  I  have  yet  been  able  to  learn,  this  is 
really  a  false  view  of  things.  It  is  true  enough  that 
each  party  abused  the  other,  and  that  many  keen, 
severe,  false,  and  malicious  things  were  put  forth  by 
the  Romish  party ;  but  for  senseless  cavilling,  scurrilous 
railing  and  ribaldry,  for  the  most  offensive  personalities, 
for  the  reckless  imputation  of  the  worst  motives  and 
most  odious  vices ;  in  short,  for  all  that  was  calculated 
to  render  an  opponent  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
were  no  judges  of  the  matter  in  dispute,  some  of  the 
Puritan  party  went  far  beyond  their  adversaries.  I  do 
not  want  to  defend  the  Romish  writers,  and  I  hope  I 
have  no  partiality  for  them,  or  for  the  errors,  heresies, 
and  superstitions  which  they  were  concerned  to  main- 
tain ;  but  it  really  appears  to  me  only  simple  truth  to 
say  that,  whether  from  good  or  bad  motives,  they  did 
in  fact  abstain  from  that  fierce,  truculent,  and  abusive 
language,  and  that  loathsome  ribaldry,  which  charac- 
terised the  style  of  too  many  of  the  Puritan  writers. 
Specimens  will  frequently  appear  as  other  occasions 
may  require  ;  but  here,  and  merely  for  the  sake  of  illus- 
trating what  I  have  already  said  on  the  subject  of  style^ 
I  will  give  a  few  extracts  from  the  works  of  three  emi- 
nent Puritan  writers^  who  may  fairly  be  classed  among 
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the  leaders  of  the  party,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
eminent  stations  which  they  held,  but  for  the  talents 
and  learning  for  which  they  have  had  credit,  both 
among  their  own  contemporaries,  and  from  more  mo- 
dern writers.  These  extracts  may  probably  suggest  a 
good  many  things  of  various  kinds  to  the  reflecting 
reader,  but  it  must  be  observed  that  they  are  here  given 
only  as  specimens  of  style,  denoting  the  character  of 
certain  writers ;  and  those  who  are  previously  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  the  writers  in  question,  will  be  aware 
that,  for  obvious  reasons,  I  do  not  quote  passages  which 
would  but  too  broadly  confirm  what  I  have  stated. 

**  As  I  have  already  alluded  to  John  Bale,  Bishop  of 
Ossory,  and  as  he  may  perhaps  be  on  the  whole  the 
fittest  person  to  take  the  lead  on  such  an  occasion,  I 
will  first  give  some  passages  from  his  pen.  Let  not 
the  reader  who  knows  him  be  startled.  1  am  not  going 
even  to  mention  some  of  his  filthiest  productions,  or  to 
extract  the  worst  parts  of  that  one  work  from  which  I 
now  take  specimens  of  his  style." 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  distinctly  expressed 
testimony  of  one  of  the  most  learned  men  in 
the  Anglican  communion  to  the  purity  and 
Christian  spirit  of  the  Catholic  writers,  as 
compared  with  their  Protestant  opponents. 
Our  readers  will  observe  that  Dr.  Maitland 
positively  denies  that  the  rules  of  Christian 
morality  and  charity  were,  as  a  general  rule, 
broken  through  by  the  Catholic  controversial- 
ists ;  and  that  though  instances  of  comparative 
impropriety  may  be  named  among  them,  yet 
their  writings  are  faultless  in  comparison  with 
the  productions  of  the  Reformers.  And  we 
have  ourselves  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that, 
in  the  whole  range  of  Catholic  literature,  the 
same  moral  superiority  is  clearly  and  unde- 
niably manifest.  We  do  not  pretend  to  claim 
for  our  writers,  who  have  written  controver- 
sially on  any  topic  in  theology,  science,  or 
literature,  an  absolutely  immaculate  purity. 
Far  from  it;  the  visible  Catholic  Church  is 
composed  of  men  of  all  varieties  of  character, 
from  the  saint  to  the  sinner.  Nevertheless, 
on  the  whole,  we  have  conducted  our  disputes 
among  ourselves,  and  those  which  we  have 
maintained  with  non-Catholic  writers,  with  a 
forbearance,  a  charity,  and  a  decency  of 
thought  and  language,  which  stand  out  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  reckless  excesses 
which  characterise  almost  every  non-Catholic 
controversialist  on  any  subject  whatsoever. 

A  further  subject,  bearing  upon  our  know- 
ledge of  the  Reformation  period,  is  the  degree 
of  credibility  due  to  the  authors  on  whose 
records  the  Protestant  opinion  of  the  times  is 
based.  "For  the  history  of  the  Reformation 
in  England,"  says  the  author  before  us,  "  we 
depend  so  much  on  the  testimony  of  writers 
who  may  be  considered  as  belonging,  or  more 
or  less  attached,  to  the  Puritan  party  ;  or  who 
obtained  their  information  from  persons  of 
that  sect ;  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  inquire  whether  there  was  any  thing  in 
their  notions  respecting  truth  which  ought  to 
throw  suspicion  on  any  of  their  statements." 
In  a  word,  were  not  many  of  these  sources  of 
history,  liars  by  their  own  confession,  and  on 
principle?     Accordingly,  Dr.  Maitland   has 


two  chapters  on  "  Puritan  Veracity,"  in  which 
he  very  satisfactorily  shews  that  with  these  men 
the  end  constantly  was  held  to  sanctify  the 
means ;  and  that  therefore  we  have  little  or 
no  guarantee  that  many  of  their  stories  of 
Protestant  piety  and  Catholic  cruelty  were 
not  fictions  of  the  imagination,  invented  by 
these  new  apostles  for  the  propagation  of  their 
new  Christianity,  and  to  be  ranked  among 
the  most  impudent  of  pious  frauds  with  which 
priestcraft  has  ever  deluded  a  credulous  gene- 
ration. We  cannot,  however,  linger  on  this 
part  of  our  subject;  and  can  only  recommend 
Dr.  Maitland's  graphic  stories  and  extracts  to 
those  who  are  not  convinced  that  lying  and 
perjury  were  accounted  no  sins  by  many  of 
the  founders  of  the  Established  Church  of 
England,  and  by  those  writers  on  whose  chro- 
nicles our  knowledge  of  the  period  is  for  the 
most  part  based. 

We  now  turn  to  the  ribaldry  of  the  Pro- 
testant party.  This  was  a  favourite  weapon 
with  the  party,  whose  aim  it  was  to  bring  the 
old  religion  into  discredit  with  the  people  at 
large.  Every  one  knows  that  though  the  mul- 
titude cannot  reason,  they  can  laugh.  In  our 
own  days  we  have  known  a  woman  of  noto- 
riously infamous  character  in  Paris,  after  brav- 
ing successfully  public  opinion  (such  as  it  was) 
for  years,  finally  driven  from  the  field  by  fall- 
ing into  a  scrape  in  which  she  became  person- 
ally ridiculous.  And  if  vice  itself  suffers  from 
ridicule,  still  more  fatally  are  its  poisoned 
shafts  made  to  tell  upon  that  pure  truth 
which,  being  bound  to  a  more  sparing  and 
conscientious  use  of  that  cutting  weapon,  too 
often  suffers  bitterly  in  a  contest  of  sarcasm. 
The  Reformers,  however,  were  bound  by  their 
notions  to  no  such  cautious  and  careful  ap- 
plication of  satire  and  scoffing.  Insult  and 
mockery  were  among  their  favourite  instru- 
ments of  warfare;  and  cleverly  and  systema- 
tically were  they  turned  to  account  by  the 
leaders  in  the  movement,  and  by  all  that  in- 
fluential party  of  men  in  office  whose  interest 
it  was  to  overthrow  the  Church  and  seize 
upon  its  spoils. 

First  in  this  fierce  onslaught  against  all  that 
was  holy  was  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell. 

**  He,"  says  Dr.  Maitland,  **  was  the  great  patron  of 
ribaldry,  and  the  protector  of  the  ribalds,  of  the  low 
jester,  the  filthy  ballad-monger,  the  alehouse  singers, 
and  *  hypocritical  mockers  in  feasts,'  in  short,  of  all  the 
blasphemous  mocking  and  scoffing  which  disgraced  the 
Protestant  party  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  It  is 
of  great  consequence  in  our  view  of  the  times,  to  con- 
sider that  the  vile  publications,  of  which  too  many  re- 
main, while  most  have  rotted,  and  the  profane  jjranks 
which  were  performed,  were  not  the  outbreaks  of  low^ 
ignorant  partisans,  a  rabble  of  hungry  dogs  such  as  is 
sure  to  run  after  a  party,  in  spite  even  of  Sticks  and 
stones  bestowed  by  those  wliom  they  follow  and  dis- 
grace. It  was  the  result  of  design  and  policy,  earnestly 
and  elaborately  pursued  by  the  man  possessing,  for  all 
such  purposes,  the  highest  place  and  power  in  the  land." 

Burnet,  in  his  History  of  the  Reformation, 
describes  one  species  of  ribaldry  thus  em- 
ployed against  the  Catholic  religion. 
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"  These  were  the  stage-plays  and  interludes  which 
vere  then  generally  acted,  and  often  in  churches.    They 
vere  representations  of  the  corruptions  of  the  monks, 
lul  some  other  feats  of  the  Popish  clergy.     The  poems 
\ tie  ill-contrived,  and  worse  expressed :  if  there  lies 
f  some  hidden  wit  in  these  ballads  (for  verses  they 
\'  not)  which  at  this  distance  is  lost.     But  from  the 
>  (licsenting  the  immoralities  and  disorders  of  the  clergy, 
hey  proceeded  to  act  the  pageantry  of  their  worship, 
rhis  took  with  the  people  much,  who,  being  provoked 
)y  the  miscarriages  and  cruelties  of  some  of  the  clergy, 
-vere  not  ill- pleased  to  see  than  and  their  religion  ex- 
.  d  to  public  scorn.     The  clergy  complained  much  of 
;  and  said  it  was  an  introduction  to  Atheism,  and 
lu  sort  of  irreligion.     For  if  once  they  began  to  mock 
sacred  things,  no  stop  could  be  put  to  that  petulant 
humour.     The  grave  and  learned  sort  of  Reformers  dis- 
liked and  condemned  these  courses,  as  not  suitable  to 
the  genius  of  true  religion;  but  the  political  men  of 
that  party  made  great  use  of  them,  encouraging  them 
all  they  could;  for  they  said,  contempt  being  the  most 
operative  and  lasting  affection   of  the  mind,   nothing 
would  more  effectually  drive  out  many  of  those  abuses 
which  yet  remained,  than  to  expose  them  to  the  con- 
tempt and  scorn  of  the  people." 

The  statement  made  in  the  last  sentence, 
Dr.  Maitland  looks  upon  as  a  direct  falsehood. 
His  own  researches  have  furnished  him  with 
no  proofs  that  these  insulting  mockeries  were 
generally  disapproved  by  the  Reformers ;  and 
he  looks  upon  Burnet's  interpretation  of  their 
motives  as  a  piece  of  pure  invention  of  his 
own . 

"  To  say  the  truth,"  says  he,  "I  cannot  but  think 
that  any  one  who  observes  how  Burnet  himself,  when 
not  particularly  engaged  in  performing  the  sincere  his- 
torian, relates  the  profane  and  irreverent  pranks  which 
some  of  *  the  party'  indulged,  will  doubt  whether,  if  he 
had  lived  at  the  time,  he  would  have  been  very  for- 
ward or  very  fierce  in  trying  to  stop  or  to  punish  « these 
courses.'  For  instance,  he  relates  an  incident  which 
occurred  shortly  after  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  in 
a  tone  which  reminds  me  very  much  of  the  '  mixture 
of  glee  and  compunction'  with  which  Edie  Ochiltree 
dwelt  on  the  exploits  of  his  youth.  The  passage,  not 
only  for  this,  but  for  the  historical,  fact  itself,  is  much 
to  our  purjjose,  and  quite  worth  quoting :  «  There  are 
many  ludicrous  things  every  where  done  in  derision 
of  the  old  forms  and  of  the  images  :  many  poems 
were  printed,  with  other  ridiculous  representations  of 
the  Latin  service,  and  the  pageantry  of  their  worship. 
But  none  occasioned  more  laughter  than  what  fell  out 
at  Paul's  the  Easter  before  ;  the  custom  being  to  lay  the 
Sacrament  into  the  sepulchre  at  even-song  on  Good 
Friday,  and  to  take  it  out  by  break  of  day  on  Easter 
morning :  at  the  time  of  the  taking  of  it  out,  the  quire 
sung  these  words,  '  Surrexit,  non  est  hie.  He  is  risen, 
he  18  not  here :'  but  then  the  priest  looking  for  tjie 
host,  found  it  was  not  there  indeed,  for  one  had  stolen 
It  out ;  which  put  them  all  in  no  small  disorder,  but 
another  was  presently  brought  in  its  stead.  Upon  this 
a  ballad  followed,  That  their  God  was  stolen  and  lost, 
but  a  new  one  was  made  in  his  room.  This  raillery 
was  so  salt,  that  it  provoked  the  clergy  much.  They 
Ottered  large  rewards  to  discover  him  that  had  stolen 
the  host,  or  had  made  the  ballad,  but  could  not  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  it.'— Vol.  ii.  p.  270. 

*;  I  do  not  know  where  Burnet  got  this  story,  because, 
as  m  too  many  other  cases,  he  gives  no  authority.    Fox 

sf  p'fn.iL''™rl^^''^  "'  happening  on  the  same  day  at 
St.  Pancras  m  Cheap,  and  perhaps  it  is  the  same  story  ; 
«>  n  11  .  T^  Pa-^agraph  Fox  tells  us  a  story  that 
S^hi     T   ^?   '"Pf^'f^  ^^°^^  *^^   «ther,  and  which 

fill  ^.^  V^,  °^  ^.l'"^  ^^^'^  ^^«  a  cat  hanged  upon 
refdv  tn'  ''  '^'"  ^'"'-t/"  ^^^^P'  apparelled  likf  a  priest 
ready  to  say  mass,  with  a  shaven  crown.    Her  two  fore 


feet  were  tried  over  her  head,  with  a  round  paper  like  a 
wafer-cake  put  between  them  :  whereon  arose  great  evil- 
will  against  the  city  of  London ;  for  the  Queen  and  the 
Bishops  were  very  angry  withal.  And  therefore  the 
same  afternoon  there  was  a  proclamation,  that  whoso- 
ever could  bring  forth  the  party  that  did  hang  up  the 
cat  should  have  twenty  nobles,  which  reward  was  after- 
wards increased  to  twenty  marks ;  but  none  could  or 
would  earn  it.' — Vol.  vi.  p.  548. 

"  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  story  is  told  by  Fox 
without  any  mark  of  dislike  or  condemnation,  for  he 
has  given  ample  proof  that  he  enjoyed  such  things 
amazingly.  Indeed,  it  seems  probable  that  his  troubles 
first  began,  while  he  was  yet  at  college,  from  the  indul- 
gence of  that  jeering,  mocking  spirit  which  so  strongly 
characterises  his  martyrology.  Take  a  specimen  that 
occurs  only  ten  pages  after  the  story  of  the  cat,  and 
which  he  introduces  by  saying,  '  But  one  thing,  by  the 
way,  I  cannot  let  pass,  touching  the  young  flourishing 
rood  newly  set  up  against  this  present  time  to  welcome 
King  Philip  into  Paul's  Church;'  and  having  described 
the  ceremony  of  its  being  set  up,  he  proceeds  :  '  Not 
long  after  this,  a  merry  fellow  came  into  Paul's,  and 
spied  the  rood  with  Mary  and  John  new  set  up  ;  whereto 
(among  a  great  sort  of  people)  he  made  a  low  courtesy, 
and  said  :  Sir,  your  mastership  is  welcome  to  town.  I 
had  thought  to  have  talked  further  with  your  master- 
ship, but  that  ye  be  here  clothed  in  the  Queen's  colours, 
I  hope  ye  be  but  a  summer's  bird  in  that  ye  be  dressed 
in  white  and  green,  &c.' 

"  Another  brief  specimen  may  be  found  in  a  story 
of  a  '  mayor  of  Lancaster,  who  was  a  very  meet  man 
for  such  a  purpose,  and  an  old  favourer  of  the  gospel,' 
who  had  to  decide  a  dispute  between  the  parishioners 
of  Cockram  and  a  workman  whom  they  had  employed 
to  make  a  rood  for  their  church.  They  refused  to  pay 
him,  because,  as  they  averred,  he  had  made  an  ill- 
favoured  figure,  gaping  and  grinning  in  such  a  manner 
that  their  children  were  afraid  to  look  at  it.  The  *  old 
favourer  of  the  gospel,'  who  seems  to  have  been  much 
amused  by  such  a  representation  of  his  Saviour  being 
set  up  in  the  church,  recommended  them  to  go  and  take 
another  look  at  it,  adding,  *  And  if  it  will  not  serve  for 
a  god,  make  no  more  ado,  but  clap  a  pair  of  horns  on 
his  head,  and  so  he  will  make  an  excellent  devil.'  This 
the  parishioners  took  well  in  worth  ;  the  poor  man  had 
his  money;  and  divers  laughed  well  thereat  —  but  so 
did  not  the  Babylonish  priests.'  Strange  that  the  priests 
did  not  join  in  the  fun  ;  and  stranger  still  that  those 
blind  Papists  did  not  seize  on  the  skirts  of  the  *  old 
favourer  of  the  gospel,'  and  say,  '  We  will  go  with  you, 
for  we  see  that  God  is  with  you.'  " 

Ballad-singing  against  the  Church  was  one 
of  the  favourite  devices  of  the  "Gospellers/' 
as  they  were  called.  Dr.  Maitland  gives  spe- 
cimens of  this  and  similar  schemes  for  bring- 
ing Catholicism  into  disrepute. 

"  A  more  open  and  more  flagrant  manifestation  of 
this  spirit  was  given  by  Henry  Patinson  and  Anthony 
Barber,  of  St.  Giles's-without-Cripplegate,  who  were 
presented  *  for  maintaining  their  boys  to  sing  a  song 
against  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,'  and  Thomas  Gran- 
gier  and  John  Dictier,  of  the  same  parish,  were  *  noted 
for  common  singers  against  the  sacraments  and  cere- 
monies.' Nicholas  Newell,  a  Frenchman,  of  St.  Mary 
Woolchurch,  was  •  presented  to  be  a  man  far  gone  in 
the  new  religion,  and  that  he  was  a  great  jester  at  the 
saints,  and  at  our  Lady.'  Shermons,  Keeper  of  the 
Carpenter's  Hall,  in  Christ's  parish,  Shoreditch,  *  was 
presented  for  procuring  an  interlude  to  be  openly  played, 
wherein  priests  were  railed  on  and  called  knaves.'  *  Giles 
Harrison,  being  in  a  place  without  Aldgate,  merrily  jest- 
ing in  a  certain  company  of  neighbours,  where  some  of 
them  said,  '  Let  us  go  to  mass  :'  *  I  say,  tarry,'  said 
he ;  and  so  taking  a  piece  of  bread  in  his  hands,  lifted 
it  up  over  his  head :  and  likewise  taking  a  cup  of  wine, 
and  bowing  down  his  head,  made  therewith  a  cross  over 
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the  cup,  and  so  taking  the  said  cup  in  both  his  hands, 
lifted  it  over  his  head,  saying  these  words,  '  Have  ye 
not  heard  mass  now  ?'  for  the  which  he  was  presented 
to  Bonner,  then  Bishop  of  London.'  I  presume,  how- 
ever, that  Giles  Harrison  was  one  of  those  who  became 
bail  for  each  other ;  and  certainly  there  was  a  moral 
beauty  and  fitness  in  making  that  good  office  mutual — 
indeed,  a  sort  of  necessity  ;  for  if  they  had  not  done  it 
for  each  other,  how  would  they  have  got  it  done  at  all  ?" 

Let  US  now  proceed  to  Bishop  Bonner,  and 
commence  with  Dr.  Maitland's  view  of  his  real 
character.  The  common  idea  which  English- 
men entertain  of  this  prelate  is  founded  upon 
what  they  read  in  that  book  of  legends,  termed 
Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs.  In  Fox's  estimation, 
Bonner  was  a  ravening  wolf,  only  happy  when 
gorging  himself  with  victims,  and  frantic  for 
blood.  Yet  see  what  even  Fox's  facts  come 
to,  when  rigidly  examined,  apart  from  his  own 
deductions  and  colourings.  In  Fox's  book, 
says  Dr.  Maitland, 

"  The  rage  and  fury  of  prelates  and  persecutors  is 
of  course  a  constant  theme,  and  affords  many  ludicrous 
specimens  of  nonsense  and  falsehood ;  none  perhaps 
more  so  than  the  following.  If  the  reader  turns  to 
vol.  V.  p.  7C5,  he  will  find  that,  at  the  'third  Session 
against  Bonner,'  after  Cranmer   had  been  addressing 

*  the  people,'  and  telling  them  how  Bonner  went  about 
to  deceive  them,  and  had  appealed  to  the  said  people, 
to  judge  of  the  denimciation  against  him,  which  he 
ordered  to  be  read  to  them  by  Sir  John  Mason  :  '  This 
done,  the  Archbishop  said  again  unto  the   audience, 

*  Lo  !  here  you  hear  how  the  Bishop  of  London  is 
called  for  no  such  matter  as  he  would  persuade  you.' 
With  this,'  continues  the  Martyrologist,  'the  Bishop 
being  in  a  raging  heat,  as  one  clean  void  of  all  hu- 
manity, turned  himself  about  unto  the  people  [whom 

the  Archbishop  had  made  his  judges],  saying' Now, 

what  does  the  reader  suppose  he  said  ?  of  course,  such 
a  torrent  of  oaths,  and  brutal  blasphemies,  as  no  scribe, 
though  'clean  void  of  all  humanity,'  unless  he  were 
also  in  a  *  raging  heat,'  could  set  down  in  writing. 
Not  at  all — nothing  of  the  kind— the  story  of  the  moun- 
tain in  labour  is  clean  outdone,  unless  we  can  imagine 
a  volcano  and  a  dormouse.  Fox's  own  words  are  lite- 
rally what  follow :  '  The  Bishop  being  in  a  raging  heat, 
as  one  void  of  all  humanity,  turned  himself  about  unto 
the  people,  saying,  '  Well,  now  hear  what  the  Bishop  of 
London  saith  for  his  part.'  But  the  commissioners, 
seeing  his  inordinate  contumacy,  denied  him  to  speak 
any  more,  saying  that  he  used  himself  very  disobe- 
diently ;  with  more  like  words  of  reproach,'  This  is 
only  given  as  one  of  many  specimens  continually  recur- 
ring, and  producing,  often  insensibly,  by  dropping  on 
the  minds  of  thoughtless  readers,  fixed  and  obstinate, 
though  obscure  and  unfounded,  ideas,  that  they  have 
read  dreadful  things  about  shocking  rage,  and  passion, 
and  inordinate  contumacy,  and  disobedience,  and  merited 
reproach,  when  in  fact  they  have  merely  been  duped  by 
a  tale  '  full  of  sound  and  fury' — not  indeed  '  signifying 
nothing,'  but  signifying  something  very  different  from 
what  they  have  understood,  or  were  meant  to  under- 
stand by  it." 

What,  then,  is  our  author's  own  opinion  of 
Bonner,  as  deduced  from  the  writings  of  his 
bitter  foe,  the  Martyrologist  ?  The  bloody 
wolf  is  transformed  into  something  like  a 
good-tempered  mastiff,  who  might  be  safely 
played  with,  and  who,  though  he  might  be 
teased  into  barking  and  growling,  had  no  dis- 
position to  bite,  and  would  not  do  it  without 
orders.  Bonner's  character  is  throughout  that 
of  a  man  straightforward  and  hearty,  familiar 


and   humorous  ;    sometimes    rough,    perhaj 
coarse  ;  naturally  hot-tempered,  but  obviousll 
(by  the  testimony  of  his  enemies)  placable  an< 
easily  entreated,  capable  of  bearing  most  pa* 
tiently  much   intemperate   and  insolent    lac 
guage,  much  reviling  and  low  abuse  directed 
against  himself  personally,  against  his  ordcrJ 
and  against  those  peculiar  doctrines  and  pracf 
tices  of  his  Church,  for  maintaining  which  h< 
had  himself  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things,  an^^ 
borne  long  imprisonment.     At  the  same  tim^ 
he  was  not  incapable  of  being  provoked  inU 
saying  harsh  and  passionate  things,  but  gene 
rally  meaning  nothing  by  the  threatenings  an( 
slaughter  he  breathed  out,  but  to  intimidat<^ 
those  on  whose  ignorance  and  simplicity  argd 
ment  seemed  thrown  away.     In  short,  we  car 
scarcely  read  with  attention  any  one  of  tht_ 
cases  detailed  by  those  who  were  no  friends  • 
of  Bonner,  without  seeing  in  him  a  judge  who 
(even  if  we  grant  that  he  was  dispensing  bad 
laws  badly)  was  obviously  desirous  to  save  the 
prisoner's  life.     The  enemies  of  Bonner  have 
very  inconsiderately  thrust  forward  and  even 
exaggerated   this   part  of  his  character,  and 
represented  him  as  a  fawning,  flattering,  coax- 
ing person,  as  one  who  was  only  anxious  to 
get  those  submissions,  abjurations,  and  recan- 
tations, which  would  have   robbed  the  wild 
beast  of  his  prey.      That  he   did  procure   a 
great  number  of  recantations  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  and  as  little  doubt  can  there  be  that 
"  Puritan  veracity"  has  by  no  means  recorded 
all  the  effects  of  his  persuasion.     Such  is  the 
opinion  of  the  late  librarian  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  respecting  that  Bonner  who  is 
held  up  to  the  infant  Protestant  mind  as  the 
incarnation  of  every  thing  that  is  murderous 
and  diabolical.     "We  cannot  follow  Dr.  Mait- 
land through  the  various  passages  he  quotes 
from  Fox   and  others  in  justification  of  his 
defence  of  the  Bishop,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
read  them  fairly  and  not  be  convinced   that 
the  estimate  he  has  formed  of  Bonner's  per- 
sonal character  is  substantially  correct,   and 
that,  as  a  true  Christian  Bishop,  he  was  more 
anxious  to  save  their  souls  than  to  burn  their 
bodies.     One  specimen  of  the  style  in  which 
he  conducted  the  examination  of  the  accused 
will  shew  the  extraordinary  impudence  which 
he  bore  from  them  with  all  the  good  nature 
which  Dr.  Maitland  attributes  to  him.     It  is 
a  fragment  of  the  examination  of  one  Robert 
Smith. 

"  Bonner.  ♦  By  the  mass  this  is  the  most  unshame- 
faced  heretic  that  ever  I  heard  speak.' 

"  Smith.  'Well  sworn,  my  lord;  ye  keep  a  good 
watch.' 

"  Bo7iner.  *  Well,  master  comptroller,  ye  catch  ine 
at  my  words :  but  I  will  watch  thee  as  well,  I  warrant 
tlice.'  M 

"  '  By  my  troth,  my  Lord,'  quoth  Master  Mordau^ 
'  I  never  heard  the  like  in  all  my  life.' — Foa;,  vii.  351. 

"  The  argument  went  on,  however,  without  much  in- 
terruption or  variation  of  style,  until  the  Bishoi),  think- 
ing enough  liad  been  said  respecting  the  sacrament  of 
baptism,  went  on, 
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''  Bonner,  *  Well,  sir,  what  say  you  to  the  sacrament 
*f  orders  ?' 

**  SmitJi.  '  Ye  may  call  it  the  sacrament  of  mis- 
)rders ;  for  all  orders  are  appointed  of  God.  But  as 
or  your  shaving,  anointing,  greasing,  polling,  and 
•-•ounding,  there  are  no  such  things  appointed  in  God's 
oook,  and  therefore  I  have  nothing  to  do  to  believe 
your  orders.  And  as  for  you,  my  lord,  if  ye  had  grace 
and  intelligence,  ye  would  not  so  disfigure  yourself  as 
ye  do.' 

♦•  Bonner.  *  Sayest  thou  so?  Now,  by  my  troth,  I 
will  go  shave  myself,  to  anger  thee  withal :'  and  so  sent 
for  his  barber,  who  immediately  came.  And  before  mxj 
face  at  the  door  of  the  next  chamber  he  shaved  himself, 
desiring  me  before  he  went  to  answer  to  these  articles. 
•  •  •  •  * 

"  ♦  With  this  came  my  lord  from  shaving,  and  asked 
me  how  I  liked  him  ? 

'*  Smith.  '  Forsooth,  ye  are  even  as  wise  as  ye  were 
before  ye  were  shaven.' 

"  Bonner.  '  How  standeth  it,  master  doctors,  have  ye 
done  any  good  ?' 

"  Doctor.  '  No,  by  my  troth,  my  lord,  we  can  do  no 
good.' 

"  Smith.  *  Then  it  is  fulfilled  which  is  written,  How 
can  an  evil  tree  bring  forth  good  fruit  ?'  " 

Another  extract  will  serve  as  an  example  of 
our  author's  mode  of  dissection  of  the  stories 
by  -which  the  deeds  of  Bonner  have  been  dis- 
torted and  misinterpreted.  It  is  but  a  sample 
of  many  such.  Fuller  tells  us  that  the  bloody 
wolf  Bonner  scourged  one  John  Fetty,  a  lad 
of  eight  years  old,  to  death  as  a  heretic.  Let 
us  now  hear  Dr.  Maitland's  examination  of  the 
fact. 

*'  John  Fetty,  the  father  of  the  child  in  question,  was 
a  simple  and  godly  poor  man,  *  dwelling  in  the  parish 
of  Clerkenwell,  and  was  by  vocation  a  taylor,  of  the 
age  of  twenty-four  years  or  thereabout.'  He  seems  to 
have  married  at  an  age  when  he  could  not  be  expected 
to  shew  much  discretion  in  choosing  a  partner ;  for  this 
(not  his  only,  and  perhaps  not  his  eldest)  child  was  *  of 
the  age  of  eight  or  nine  years.'  He  suffered  for  his 
youthful  indiscretion  ;  for  his  wife,  disapproving  his  re- 
solution *  not  to  come  into  the  church,  and  be  partaker 
of  their  idolatry  and  superstition,'  was  so  cruel,  or  so 
zealous,  as  to  denounce  him  to  *  one  Brokenbury,  a 
priest  and  parson  of  the  same  parish.'  Accordingly, 
•  through  the  said  priest's  procurement,  he  was  appre- 
hended by  Richard  Tanner,  and  his  fellow-constables 
there,  and  one  Martin  the  headborough.'  Immediately 
after  doing  this  the  poor  woman  was  seized  with  such 
remorse  that  she  became  *  distract  of  her  wits.'  Even 
the  pitiless  Papists  were  moved ;  the  Balaamite  priest 
and  the  constables,  and  headborough,  all  agreed,  for 
the  sake  of  her  and  her  two  children,  that  they  would 
'  for  that  present  let  her  husband  alone,  and  would 
not  carry  him  to  prison,  but  yet  suffered  him  to  re- 
main quietly  in  his  own  house  ;  during  which  time, 
he,  as  it  were  forgetting  the  wicked  and  unkind  fact 
of  his  wife,  did  yet  so  cherish  and  provide  for  her,  that 
within  the  space  of  three  weeks  (through  God's  mer- 
ciful providence)  she  was  well  amended,  and  had  re- 
covered again  some  stay  of  her  wits  and  senses.'  But 
strange^  to  say,  'so  soon  as  she  had  recovered  some 
health,'  her  cruelty  or  zeal  revived,  and  she  *  did  again 
accuse  her  husband.'  The  steps  are  not  stated ;  but  we 
may  reasonably  suppose  them  to  have  been  the  same  as 
before.  Now,  however,  as  there  was  nothing  to  inter- 
rupt the  common  course  of  things,  John  Fetty  was 
'  carried  unto  Sir  John  Mordaunt,  Knight,  one  of  the 
Queen's  Commissioners,  and  he  upon  examination  sent 
lum  by  Cluny,  the  bishop's  sumner,  unto  the  Lollards' 
Tower.'  On  what  charge  (except  so  far  as  may  be 
gathered  from  what  has  been  already  stated)  Sir  John 
sent  him  to  prison  we  are  not  told;  but  there  he  lay 


for  fifteen  days,  and  probably  Bonner  knew  no  more 
of  his  being  there,  than  he  knew  of  Thomas  Green's 
being  twice  as  long  in  his  own  coal- house. 

"  Perhaps  while  her  husband  lay  in  prison,  the  poor 
woman,  who  may  so  peculiarly  be  termed  the  wife  of 
his  youth,  relented,  and  thouglit  herself  happy  that, 
owing  to  their  early  marriage,  they  had  already  a  child 
of  an  age  to  traverse  the  streets  of  London,  of  *  a  bold 
and  quick  spirit,'  who  would  make  his  way  in  seai'ch  of 
his  father  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  *  godly  brought  up,' 
and  knowing  how  to  behave  himself  before  his  elders 
and  betters  at  the  Bishop's  palace.  I  own,  however, 
that  this  is  mere  supposition,  and  that  I  find  no  parti- 
cular ground  for  supposing  that  his  mother  knew  that 
he  was  gone  out  upon  what  may  have  been  only  a 
spontaneous  pilgrimage  of  filial  piety ;  but,  to  come  to 
facts,  it  is  clearly  stated  that  he  *  came  unto  the  Bishop's 
house  to  see  if  he  could  get  leave  to  speak  with  his 
father.  At  his  coming  thither  one  of  the  Bishop's 
chaplains  met  with  him,  and  asked  him  what  he  lacked, 
and  what  he  would  have.  The  child  answered,  that  he 
came  to  see  his  father.  The  chaplain  asked  again  who 
was  his  father.  The  boy  then  told  him,  and  pointing 
towards  Lollards'  Tower,  shewed  him  that  his  father 
was  there  in  prison.  *  Why,'  quoth  the  priest,  *  thy 
father  is  a  heretic'  The  child  being  of  a  bold  quick 
spirit,  and  also  godly  brought  up,  and  instructed  by  his 
father  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  answered  and  said,  '  My 
father  is  no  heretic  ;  for  you  have  Balaam's  mark.' 

* '  By  this  notable  speech  the  unhappy  child  has  gained 
a  place  in  the  holy  army  of  martyrs.  At  least  (so  far 
as  Fox  tells  us)  he  said  and  did  nothing  else ;  though 
perhaps  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  precocious 
little  polemic  shewed  his  *  bold  and  quick  spirit,'  and 
his  godly  bringing  up,  in  some  other  smart  sayings,  and 
gave  some  other  *  privy  nips'  to  the  Balaamite  priest, 
such  as  Bishop  Christopherson  and  Miles  Hoggard 
would  not  have  approved,  before  he  got  the  whipping, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  received  ere  he  reached  his 
father  in  the  Lollards'  Tower.  For  '  the  priest  took  the 
child  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  into  the  Bishop's  house,' 
says  Fox  ;  and  he  adds,  with  the  absurdity  which  so 
often  and  so  happily  neutralises  his  malice,  *  whether 
to  the  Bishop  or  not  I  know  not,  but  like  enough  he 
did.'  'Like  enough' — is  that  all?  and  is  there  the 
least  likelihood  of  such  a  thing  ?  especially  when  Fox 
proceeds  to  state  that  the  child  as  soon  as  he  had  been 
whipped  was  taken  to  his  father  in  the  tower,  and  fell 
on  his  knees  and  told  him  his  pitiful  story,  how  '  a 
priest  with  Balaam's  mark  took  him  into  the  Bishop's 
house,  and  there  was  he  so  handled  ;'  but  not  a  word 
did  the  child  say  of  ever  seeing  the  Bishop.  Fox  him- 
self dared  not  put  more  in  his  marginal  note  than  '  The 
miserable  tyranny  of  the  Papists  in  scourging  a  child.' 

"  The  historian,  however,  tells  us  that  they  detained 
the  boy  (whom  they  probably  considered  as  a  go-be- 
tween) for  three  days  ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
Bonner  makes  his  first  appearance  in  the  story.  And 
then  we  are  introduced  to  him,  not  burning  heretics, 
but  *  basting  of  himself  against  a  great  fire'  in  his  bed- 
room. There  is  nothing  to  shew  that  he  had  ever  before 
heard  of  either  John  Fetty  or  his  child  ;  but  on  that 
occasion  the  father  (and  as  far  as  appears  the  father 
only)  was  brought  before  him.  He  quickly  shewed  by 
his  conduct  and  discourse  that  he  was  either  a  sort  of 
half-witted  person,  or  else  that  finding  himself  in  awk- 
wai-d  circumstances  he  wished  to  pass  for  one.  In  that 
character,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  he  talked  some 
sad  nonsense  and  impertinence  to  the  Bishop,  who  hav- 
ing, of  course,  gone  through  the  necessary  preliminaries 
of  being  in  a  '  marvellous  rage'  and  a  *■  great  fury,'  and 
then  again  being  in  '  fear  of  the  law  for  murdering  a 
child,'  (for  all  at  once  it  has  come  to  be  quite  certain 
that  the  child  uas  killed,  and  by  Bonner  too,  and  there- 
fore he)  '  discharged  him.'  It  is  remarkable  that  on 
one  point  Fox  says  absolutely  nothing, — there  is  not 
a  word  of  the  prisoner's  being  asked  to  abjure,  or  re- 
cant, or  submit,  or  amend  his  evil  ways — no  hint  of 
his  being  offered,  or  signing,  any  bill  (as  Fox  calls  it), 
or  of  any  thing  of  the  kind,  so  common  on  such  occa- 
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sions.  I  think,  however,  that  every  well-informed 
reader  will  suspect  that  so  far  as  prudential  reasons  and 

*  fear  of  the  law'  might  weigh  with  a  'bloody  wolf,' 
Bonner  must  have  known  that  it  would  have  been  safer 
for  him  to  whip  two  tailor-prentices  to  death,  and  hide 
them  in  his  coal-house,  than  to  discharge  one  prisoner 
committed  under  the  warrant  of  Sir  John  Mordant 
without  a  recantation  or  submission,  or  some  sort  of 
voucher,  to  lay  before  the  Council.  But  nothing,  I 
repeat,  is  said  about  it. 

' '  Our  business,  however,  is  rather  with  the  story  of 
the  unfortunate  little  creature,  whom,  for  his  imper- 
tinence, Fox  has  made  a  martyr.  Within  fourteen  days 
after  he  had  been  taken  home  by  his  father  the  child  is 
said  to  have  died  ;  and  Fox  most  characteristically  adds, 

*  Whether  through  this  cruel  scourging,  or  any  other 
infirmity,  I  know  not ,-  and  therefore  I  refer  the  truth 
thereof  unto  the  Lord  who  knoweth  all  secrets,  and  also 
to  the  discreet  judgment  of  the  wise  reader ;'  discreet 
and  wise  historian — he  gives  no  hint  how  he  picked  up 
the  story,  and  does  not  venture  to  insinuate  that  the 
boy,  or  the  father,  or  any  body  else  ever  said  that  the 
Bishop  even  knew  of  the  whipping.  Such  is  the  autho- 
rity for  Fuller's  bold,  brief,  and,  I  suppose  I  may  add, 
false  statement." 

Bonner,  then,  and  Gardiner  (for  the  same 
conclusions  apply  to  him  as  to  Bonner)  must, 
in  all  truth  and  fairness,  be  looked  upon 
merely  as  representatives  of  the  principle  of 
their  age.  They  were  administrators  of  the 
laws  of  the  land,  which  were  not  different 
from  the  laws  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
were  based  on  the  same  ideas  of  justice  and 
mercy  as  the  laws  of  Protestant  kingdoms. 
Whatever  be  our  theory  as  to  the  lawfulness 
of  persecution  in  itself,  or  as  to  the  advis- 
ableness  of  carrying  it  to  the  severe  extent 
to  which  it  was  carried  under  Queen  Mary, 
it  is  preposterous  to  speak  of  Bonner  as  a 
monster  who  was  a  disgrace  to  our  common 
humanity.  The  closer  we  look  into  facts,  the 
clearer  does  it  appear,  that  so  far  from  desiring 
to  push  a  cruel  law  to  its  utmost  possible  ex- 
tent of  harshness,  he  repeatedly  strove  to  strip 
it  of  its  terrors,  and  to  administer  it  in  the 
most  lenient  spirit  that  would  be  permitted  by 
the  secular  power.  Indeed,  it  is  certain  that 
so  far  was  he  from  revelling  in  needless  blood- 
shedding,  that  on  one  occasion  he  was  re- 
proved by  the  court  for  his  slowness  in  exe- 
cuting the  laws,  and  stimulated  to  a  more 
prompt  and  rigid  adherence  to  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  statutes  against  heresy.  lie  shed 
blood  because  he  was  compelled  to  do  it,  part- 
ly by  the  commands  of  his  own  conscience, 
and  partly  by  the  urgency  of  the  lay  autho- 
rities of  the  time. 

But  now  let  us  proceed  a  step  further,  and 
"  clearing  our  minds  of  cant"  a  little  more 
thoroughly,  inquire  dispassionately,  how  far 
the  age  in  which  Bonner  lived  was  really  to 
be  blamed  for  burning  heretics  in  Smithfield. 
If  we  are  wilHng,  indeed,  to  adopt  the  popular 
fancy  on  the  question,  as  people  now  with 
parrot -tongues  repeat  the  worn-out  theme, 
religious  persecution  is  monstrous,  wicked,  ab 
surd,  and  anti-Christian  in  the  utmost  extreme. 
If  we  are  to  give  credit  to  the  prevailing  senti- 
ment,— the  reader  will  mark  well  that  wc  say 


nothing  of  the  prevailing  practice^ — it  was  a 
liorrible  act  in  Queen  Mary  and  her  advisers  to 
put  the  "  martyrs"  to  death,  not  merely  because 
the  punishment  was  excessive,  but  because  one 
man  has  no  right  whatsoever  to  persecute  an- 
other for  the  sake  of  his  religious  belief.  Such 
is  the  general  theory  now  upheld  by  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Protestant  world,  while  the 
idea  is  countenanced,  or  at  least  timidly  as- 
sented to,  by  many  persons  in  the  Cathohc 
Church  itself.  From  speeches  in  Parliament 
down  to  penny  tracts,  the  whole  voice  of 
the  nation  joins  in  one  loud  cry  against  the 
lawfulness  of  religious  persecution ;  orators, 
pulpit,  parliamentary,  forensic,  and  from  the 
tub ;  fathers  of  families,  smitten  with  horror 
at  the  very  name  of  "  bloody  Mary  ;"  school- 
teachers, lecturers,  and  governesses ;  the  whole 
race  of  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  de- 
nounce all  persecution  as  an  infringement  of 
the  rights  of  man,  and  a  violation  of  the 
first  principles  of  the  Gospel  of  mercy  and 
peace.  Far  from  contenting  themselves  with 
condemning  the  Smithfield  burnings  as  need- 
lessly and  cruelly  severe,  they  pretend  that  it 
is  wrong  ever  to  persecute,  and  that  they  them- 
selves consistently  repudiate  all  persecution  in 
their  own  conduct  towards  others. 

For  ourselves,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  maintain,  that  it  is  no  more  morally 
wrong  to  put  a  man  to  death  for  heresy  than 
for  murder ;  that  in  many  cases  persecution  for 
religious  opinions  is  not  only  permissible,  but 
highly  advisable  and  necessary ;  and  further, 
that  no  nation  on  earth.  Catholic  or  Protest- 
ant, ever  did,  ever  does,  or  ever  will,  consist- 
ently act  upon  the  idea  that  such  persecution 
is  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  God  in  the  Gospel. 
Let  not  our  readers  be  amazed ;  we  are  not 
about  to  propose  the  erection  of  a  gibbet 
in  Smithfield,  so  soon  as  the  wisdom  of  the 
enlightened  citizens  of  London  shall  banish 
the  cattle  from  that  notorious  locality,  or  to 
bring  forward  a  plan  for  burning  the  worthy 
aldermen  who  now  regard  cleanliness  and  Ca- 
tholicism with  equal  horror.  We  abhor  all 
such  frightful  exhibitions;  and  were  it  ever 
our  duty  to  put  an  unbeliever  to  death,  would 
take  his  life  with  the  utmost  possible  gentle- 
ness. But  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  re- 
echo the  cant  of  the  day,  which  condemns 
the  Marian  persecution  as  utterly  vile  and 
wrong,  however  cordially  we  may  agree  with 
those  who  think  that  it  was  most  injudicious, 
most  needlessly  severe,  and  most  unfortunate 
in  its  results.  All  wc  allege  is,  that  a  secular 
government  is  perfectly  justified  in  inflicting 
penalties  and  punishments  for  religious  opi- 
nions in  certain  cases,  and  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances;  and  though  in  the  present  state  of 
the  world,  and  especially  of  the  English  world, 
persecution,  even  of  tlie  slightest  description, 
is  generally,  if  not  always,  undesirable  and  in- 
defensible, yet  that  instances  do  incessantly 
occur  in  which  persecution,  in  some  form  or 
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other,  is  both  wise,  merciful,  necessary,  and 
Christian. 

There  are  two  points  of  view  from  which 
the  question  may  be  considered.  We  may 
look  at  the  secular  power  either  as  bound  to 
promote  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  temporal 
welfare  of  its  subjects,  or  as  concerned  merely 
with  their  present  happiness  and  prosperity. 
We  are  not  disposed,  however,  to  enter  at 
present  upon  any  topic  which  would  assume  the 
former  of  these  theories,  as  we  wish  to  narrow 
the  discussion  as  much  as  possible,  and  to 
shew  that  all  men,  upon  their  own  principles, 
are  bound  to  admit  that  persecution  is  not  in 
itself  and  in  all  circumstances  wrong.  If  it  be 
granted,  indeed,  that  a  body  of  men  forming  a 
nation,  or  exercising  the  rights  of  a  secular  au- 
thorit}'-,  are  bound  as  a  body  to  promote  those 
religious  interests  which  they  hold  sacred  and 
uphold  as  individuals,  then  it  is  plain,  without 
further  argument,  that  if  I,  as  a  private  person, 
am  right  in  excluding  blasphemers,  adulterers, 
and  infidels  from  the  society  of  my  children 
and  servants,  lest  they  corrupt  them  by  their 
evil  example,  I  am  also  bound,  in  any  magis- 
terial or  legislative  capacity  which  may  belong 
to  me,  to  use  similar  measures  for  banishing 
blasphemers,  adulterers,  and  infidels  from  all 
communication  with  the  people  at  large  over 
whom  I  exercise  authority.  Whatever  steps 
are  lawful  to  the  individual,  are  lawful  to  the 
society;  and  if  I  am  justified  in  dismissing  a 
nursery -maid  because  she  would  teach  my 
child  that  the  Christian  religion  is  a  falsehood, 
though  the  dismissal  would  plunge  her  into 
the  deepest  poverty,  I  am  equally  justified  in 
inflicting  fines  and  imprisonment  upon  any 
public  teachers  who  insist  upon  promulgating 
similar  doctrines,  however  solemn  be  their  as- 
sertion that  they  are  conscientious  in  the  be- 
lief they  would  propagate.  We  shall,  however, 
not  press  this  view  of  the  question,  but  con- 
fine ourselves  to  its  necessary  bearings,  on  the 
supposition  that  civil  government  is  a  purely 
secular  institution,  which  is  bound  to  protect 
and  further  the  temporal  happiness  and  enjoy- 
ment of  mankind,  and  this  alone. 

No  sensible  person,  then,  can  deny  that  a 
good  secular  government  will  apply  itself  to 
the  correction  of  every  evil  which  may  work 
mischief  to  the  people  over  whom  it  bears  rule. 
It  matters  not  what  may  be  the  theoretical 
origin  of  any  social  mischief,  its  existence  will 
be  sufficient  to  call  for  the  exercise  of  the 
authority  of  the  law  for  its  extirpation.  A 
scoundrel  who  robs  or  swindles  his  neighbour 
is  not  to  be  let  off  from  the  treadmill  or  the 
hulks,  because  he  has  a  plausible  metaphy- 
sical hypothesis  to  urge  in  favour  of  robbing 
and  swindling.  The  state  must  not  be  scared 
from  putting  forth  its  strength  to  crush  every 
species  of  enemy  to  its  prosperity  and  comfort, 
by  any  real  or  imaginary  difficulty  in  drawing 
the  line  between  what  is  theological  and  what 
is  secular,  between  what  is  temporal  and  what 


is  eternal.  It  must  do  its  duty  vigorously  and 
consistently,  though  at  the  expense  of  trench- 
ing upon  the  domains  of  religious  creeds,  and 
of  wounding  the  conscientious  belief  of  some 
section  of  its  subjects.  This  we  may  assume 
wuU  be  granted  by  every  man  of  sober  sense 
and  real  candour. 

When,  however,  this  principle  is  brought 
into  action,  at  once  it  appears  utterly  impos- 
sible that  the  secular  power  should  refuse  to 
take  cognisance  of  the  differences  in  men's  re- 
ligious creeds  as  such.  There  is  not  a  creed 
in  existence  which  does  not  powerfully  affect 
the  temporal  happiness  of  mankind.  Which- 
ever among  the  opposing  divisions  of  Chris- 
tianity be  true,  it  is  undeniable  that  a  man  is  a 
better  or  a  worse  member  of  society  according 
to  the  creed  he  professes  and  acts  upon.  We 
know  that  this  is  an  unpalatable  opinion  in  the 
present  day,  and  that  the  popular  voice  pro- 
claims that  all  creeds  are  equally  advantageous 
to  our  social  well-being,  provided  their  fol- 
lowers do  but  conscientiously  act  up  to  their 
professions.  Toleration  is  defended  upon  the 
ground  that  a  pious  Catholic,  a  pious  Angli- 
can, a  pious  Lutheran,  a  pious  Socinian,  and 
a  pious  Jew,  will  all  be  equally  good  citizens 
and  members  of  the  great  brotherhood  of  hu- 
manity, notwithstanding  the  dissimilarities  in 
their  dogmatic  belief  and  religious  practices. 
But  they  who  say  this  really  know  nothing 
whatever  either  of  the  actual  differences  which 
exist  between  various  creeds,  or  of  the  ex- 
tent of  their  influence  upon  their  followers. 
Facts  are  so  diametrically  opposed  to  the  the- 
ory, that  the  notion  of  the  indiscriminate  tole- 
ration of  all  sects  vanishes  before  the  first  sight 
of  their  real  character.  A  man  of  one  creed  is 
a  better  citizen  than  a  man  of  another.  There 
are  religions  which  tend  more  powerfully  to 
overthrow  the  foundations  of  civil  society  than 
the  most  inflammatory  speeches  of  the  most 
seditious  of  demagogues.  There  are  inter- 
pretations of  Scripture  which  call  for  the  in- 
terference of  the  police  as  loudly  as  the  wildest 
fanaticism  of  the  Socialist,  the  Communist,  or 
the  Red  Republican.  Just  now  these  things  may 
be  so  far  dormant  as  not  to  strike  the  public 
eye ;  but  they  may  wake  into  life  and  activity 
in  a  moment,  and  demand  a  rigorous  crushing 
from  the  might  of  soldiers,  policemen,  and  acts 
of  Parliament. 

Short  of  these  extreme  excesses  also,  it  is 
preposterous  to  deny,  that  the  temporal  well- 
being  of  a  state  is  materially  affected  by  the 
creed  of  its  members.  We  know  very  well 
that  the  most  elementary  laws  of  social  mo- 
rality are  better  observed  by  persons  of  one 
religious  faith  than  by  those  of  another.  We 
no  more  think  of  forgetting  the  differences  in 
people's  creeds  in  the  business  of  private  daily 
life,  than  of  obliterating  the  distinctions  be- 
tween sex  and  age,  between  the  governor  and 
the  governed.  If  I  have  any  pecuniary  deal- 
ings with  a  Catholic,  I  am  more  confident  that 
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he  will  not  try  to  cheat  me  than  if  he  were  a 
Protestant.  I  am  much  more  afraid  of  being 
swindled  or  libelled  by  an  "  evangelical"  than 
by  a  Puseyite.  I  would  rather  make  a  bar- 
gain with  a  Socinian  than  with  a  Baptist ;  and 
would  let  my  furnished  house  to  a  Wesleyan 
rather  than  to  an  Independent.  And  why? 
Because  I  know  well  that  the  morality  of  all 
these  sects  does  practically  vary  according  to 
their  theological  belief;  and  that  an  Anglican, 
who  believes  that  good  works  are  necessary  to 
salvation,  is  much  less  likely  to  be  a  rogue, 
than  a  Lutheran  who  thinks  that  he  is  justified 
by  faith,  without  any  good  works  at  all.  What 
is  it  to  me,  that  the  Lutheran  is  as  sincerely 
convinced  of  his  creed  as  the  Anglican,  and 
as  conscientiously  acts  up  to  it?  His  very 
creed  itself  tempts  him  to  sin,  and  makes  hinj 
a  worse  subject  and  a  worse  citizen,  a  worse 
dealer  and  a  worse  servant,  than  if  he  looked 
forward  to  a  judgment  to  come,  when  he  will 
be  tried  according  to  his  deeds. 

How  absurd,  then,  to  suppose  that  the  mo- 
ment we  are  called  to  make  laws  and  execute 
tiiem  we  are  to  set  aside  these  pregnant  truths, 
and  treat  all  creeds  as  if  all  were  equally  fa- 
vourable to  social  happiness  and  civil  govern- 
ment!   It  is  mere  cant  to  condemn  Catholic 
sovereigns  or  Catholic  parliaments  for  enacting 
decrees  to  stop  the  progress  of  opinions  which 
they  regard  as  hostile  to  all  honesty,  sobriety, 
and  peaceableness.    If  the  House  of  Commons 
conscientiously  believed  that  the  taxes  would 
be  better  paid,  and  the  gaols  emptied,  by  in- 
ducing all  Englishmen  to  go  to  confession  to 
a  Catholic  priest  three  or  four  times  a  year, 
what   conceivable   reason   is  there   to   forbid 
their  taking  such  steps  for  the  promotion  of 
the  Catholic   religion   as   might   be   in   their 
power  ?     If  the  nation  could  be  set  free  from 
some  millions  of  taxation  now  expended  on 
prisons,  courts  of  law,  police,  and  military,  by 
the  propagation  of  the  Catholic  religion  and 
the  forcible  silencing  of  the  preachers  of  Pro- 
testantism, can  any  man  be  so  simple  as  to 
believe  that  Parliament  would  hesitate  to  clap 
the  Rev.  Hugh  M'Neile  into  gaol,  and  to  bind 
over   Sir   Robert   Inglis   to   keep    the   peace 
against  the  Pope?     In  very  truth,  we  should 
be  sorry  to  change  places  with   these   cele- 
brated  anti-Popish  orators,  were   the  Tories, 
Whigs,  and  Radicals  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons once  convinced  that  Catholics  are  better 
subjects  than  Protestants,  and  that  a  man  who 
goes  to  confession  is  less  likely  to  be  a  swindler 
and  a  thief  than  one  who  boasts  of  being  a 
Bible  Christian  and  calls  the  Pope  Antichrist. 
Whatever  might  be  the  private  convictions  of 
our  lawgivers  themselves,  could  they  once  see 
that  the  peace  of  society,  the  happiness  of  fa- 
milies, and  the  treasures  of  the  national  ex- 
chequer, would  be  materially  benefited  by  the 
cessation  of  all  the  anti-Popish  declamations 
now  so  rife  amongst  us,  we  should  be  sorry  to 
expend  a  solitary  sixpence  in  insuring  the  liberty 


of  speech  which  would  be  granted  to  Sir  Peter 
Laurie  and  other  notorious  apostles  of  Pro- 
testantism from  our  very  liberal  and  very  tole- 
rant Parliament.  We  do  not  think  that  the 
Government  would  proceed  to  burn  Sir  Peter, 
or  to  whip  Sir  Peter,  or  to  hang  Sir  Peter; 
but  we  have  no  doubt  that  they  would  take  as 
effective  measures  for  making  Sir  Peter  hold  his 
tongue  as  they  have  taken  for  quieting  the  un- 
fortunate Smith  O'Brien,  and  for  putting  an 
end  to  the  demonstrations  of  the  belligerent 
CufFey. 

All  this,  however,  it  will  be  said,  is  very 
different  from  committing  men  and  women  to 
the  flames  for  denying  transubstantiation. 
Granted;  it  is  different — but  only  in  degree; 
the  principle  involved  is  one  and  the  same. 
An  Act  of  Parliament  empowering  magistrates 
to  silence  summarily  all  men  who  by  word  or 
writing  maintain  that  civil  authority  has  no 
claim  upon  our  obedience,  is  founded  on  the 
very  same  principles  of  government  as  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  under  which  Bishop  Bonner 
burnt  the  "  martyrs"  in  Smithfield.  There  is 
persecution  for  opinions  involved  in  both  alike 
— the  dissimilarity  is  only  in  the  measure  of 
the  punishment.  Were  some  wild  fanatics  to 
follow  about  the  judges,  and  at  every  assize 
town  gather  together  a  mob,  and  harangue 
them  on  the  unlawness  of  all  oaths  and  the 
sinfulness  of  hanging  men  for  murder,  of  course 
the  Home  Secretary  would  ferret  out  some 
dormant  law  empowering  him  to  transfer  the 
offenders  from  the  platform  to  the  treadmill,  or 
from  the  cart  from  which  they  preached  to  the 
bar  of  the  court  of  justice  whose  authority  they 
impugned.  And  just  such  were  the  measures  of  j 
Queen  Mary  for  the  extirpation  of  Protestant- 
ism. They  were  repressive  measures.  There 
is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  to  shew  that  if  the 
Protestants  had  peaceably  held  their  tongues 
they  would  have  suffered  the  loss  of  a  hair  of  | 
their  heads.  They  provoked  the  persecution' 
they  endured.  They  insulted  and  defied  the: 
civil  government  of  the  land.  They  preached 
sedition  and  treason  as  a  part  of  their  religious 
creed,  and  dared  the  Queen  and  her  Ministers 
to  their  face.  Of  course  they  were  punished, 
as  they  deserved.  Mary  would  have  been  an 
idiot  to  endure  their  proceedings.  She  might 
as  well  have  descended  at  once  from  her 
throne,  and  plunged  the  whole  kingdom  into 
anarchy  and  ruin. 

As  to  the  peculiar  bloodiness  of  her  punish- 
ments, she  only  acted  upon  tiie  received  notions 
of  the  time.  In  those  days  people  thought  no 
more  of  killing  a  man  than  we  now  think  of  j 
killing  a  sheep.  We  are  now  tender-hearted,- 
civilised,  and  refined.  In  those  days  the  world! 
was  rough  and  rude,  and  the  law  slaughtered 
offenders  for  the  slightest  crimes.  Such  laws,; 
we  grant,  were  absurd,  severe,  and  generally  j 
failed  of  their  object.  No  man  has  a  deeper) 
horror  than  mc  have  of  the  bloodtiiirsty  Dra- 
conian spirit  of  the  old  English  jurisprudence. 
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We  look  upon  our  grandfathers  as  little  short 
of  insane,  when  they  hung  people  by  hundreds 
for  sheep-stealing  and  forgery.  But  still  we 
cannot  forget  that  this  murderous  spirit  did 
actually  animate  the  whole  criminal  law  of  this 
country.  We  cannot  put  down  the  burning 
of  heretics  under  Mary,  and  the  executions 
and  torturings  of  Catholics  under  Elizabeth 
and  James,  and  even  down  to  the  reign  of 
George  the  Second,  to  any  thing  but  the  rude 
ferocious  ideas  of  the  times  ;  or  look  upon 
Bonner  as  a  whit  more  bloody-minded  a  per- 
secutor than  Sir  Herbert  Jenner  Fust,  when 
he  enforces  the  laws  of  the  Church  of  England 
upon  refractory  parsons,  or  the  Right  Rev. 
Dr.  Philpotts,  when  he  puts  the  Rev.  James 
Shore  into  Exeter  gaol.  Now-a-days  we  are 
sensitive  almost  to  effeminacy.  Maudlin  tears 
are  shed  over  murderers'  pangs,  and  the  suf- 
fering housebreaker  extorts  the  pity  which  our 
ancestors  would  have  refused  to  a  city  given 
up  to  military  plunder  and  outrage.  Conse- 
quently we  now  persecute  for  religious  opinions 
with  a  delicate  forbearance,  and  even  cloak 
our  unwilling  severities  with  the  guise  of  tole- 
ration. And  so  long  as  modern  civilisation 
wears  its  present  aspect,  so  long  will  religious 
persecution  be  restrained  to  political  disquali- 
fications, moderate  fines,  dormant  penalties, 
decrees  of  the  Court  of  Arches,  and  the  hos- 
pitalities and  amenities  of  Exeter  gaol.  Should 
that  very  improbable  state  of  things  which  we 
have  supposed  ever  come  to  pass,  and  the 
British  Parliament  do  homage  to  the  social 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  practice  of 
auricular  confession,  the  Lauries,  the  Inglises, 
the  Plumptres,  and  the  Tyrells  who  may  still 
survive,  need  fear  no  rack  or  torture,  no  flog- 
gings or  faggots ;  they  will  be  chastised  and 
restrained  with  the  same  courteous  moderation 
which  we  now  shew  in  feeding  the  condemned 
felon  with  better  food  than  the  toiling  peasant, 
and  in  contriving  to  make  the  penitentiary  a 
place  of  recreation  for  our  starving  millions. 

Apart,  then,  from  all  idea  of  the  spiritual 
and  religious  duties  of  any  secular  govern- 
ment, we  conclude  that  the  time  never  will 
come  when  the  civil  power  can  for  any  length 


of  time  treat  all  religions  on  an  equal  footing, 
because  a  man's  conduct  as  a  citizen  is  power- 
fully affected  by  the  doctrines  and  customs  of 
the  creed  he  professes.  The  only  state  of  things 
in  which  we  can  approximate  to  such  an  in- 
difference to  the  character  of  different  sects  is 
such  as  that  which  now  prevails  in  our  own 
country,  where  the  population  is  so  equally 
divided  between  different  religions  that  it  be- 
comes impossible  for  any  one  division  to  be 
alone  favoured  and  supported.  While  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant,  Christian  and  unbeliever, 
Anglican  and  Dissenter,  are  on  the  whole  so 
equally  balanced  as  to  numerical  and  personal 
preponderance,  the  councils  of  the  nation  will 
confine  themselves  to  such  petty  and  unfair 
artifices  as  the  exclusion  of  Jews  from  Par- 
liament, and  the  bullying  of  recalcitrant  cu- 
rates. But  should  any  one  creed  again  suc- 
ceed in  winning  the  affections  of  the  great 
heart  of  the  nation,  we  hold  it  ridiculous  to 
suppose  that  Parliament  would  hesitate  to  dis- 
courage all  opposition  to  that  creed,  though 
solely  on  secular  grounds,  by  such  penalties 
as  it  may  then  be  the  fashion  to  inflict  for 
offences  in  general.  If  northern  barbarism 
has  by  that  time  swept  over  the  fair  face  of 
Europe,  and  brought  back  the  untamed  sa- 
vage feelings  of  other  days ;  if  human  life  is 
again  held  cheap  among  us,  and  a  pecuniary 
fine  is  thought  ample  compensation  for  the 
blood  of  a  fellow- creature  ;  then  shall  we  see 
the  ruling  creed  supported  by  severe,  and  it 
may  be  by  bloody,  laws.  But  if  our  present  feel- 
ings on  the  nature  of  all  punishment  still  have 
root  amongst  us,  the  refractory  theologian  will 
be  merely  visited  with  gentle  fines  and  com- 
fortable imprisonment ;  or  perhaps  will  be  sent 
across  the  seas  to  preach  his  heresies  to  the 
few  aboriginal  savages  who  shall  still  be  found 
in  the  forests  of  America  or  the  plains  of  Cen- 
tral Australia.  Meanwhile,  let  us  clear  our 
minds  of  cant  for  ever,  and  cease,  if  we  are 
Protestants,  to  revile,  and  if  we  are  Catholics, 
to  be  ashamed  of.  Queen  Mary  and  Bishop 
Bonner,  as  if  they  hardly  deserved  the  name 
of  Christians, 
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Journal  in  France  in  1845  and  1848,  loith 
Letters  from  Italy  in  1847,  of  Things  and 
Persons  concerning  the  Church  and  Edu- 
cation. By  Thomas  William  Allies,  M.A., 
Rector  of  Launton,  Oxon.  Longmans. 
[Second  Notice.] 

In  our  former  notice  of  this  volume  we  la- 
boured to  disabuse  our  author's  mind,  and  the 
minds  of  those  whom  we  supposed  him  to  re- 
present, of  two  very  serious  errors.  The  whole 
work  proceeds  upon  the  assumption,  that  "  be- 

VOL.  IV. 


tween  the  two  communions  (of  Rome  and  Eng- 
land) there  has  grown  up  a  prodigious  igno- 
rance of  each  other's  true  state,"  and  that 
nothing  more  is  needed  for  the  "  reunion  of  the 
English  Church  with  the  Church  of  Rome" 
than  the  removal  of  this  ignorance  on  either 
side.  We  therefore  felt  it  our  duty  to  deny, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  that  such  ignorance, 
taken  at  its  utmost  possible  height,  had  anj"- 
thing  to  do  with  the  question  really  at  issue ; 
and  to  assert,  on  the  contrary,  that  no  amount 
of  knowledge  to  which  Catholics  might  attain 
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in  this  respect  could  by  any  possibility  change 
their  belief  as  to  tlie  ecclesiastical  condition 
of  the  Anglican  body,  or  the  personal  state  of 
those  who  adhere  to  it,  knowing  what  it  is. 

But  thits  is  not  the  only  or  the  least  error. 
Mr.  Allies  finds  French  Catholics  differing  in 
their  opinions  as  to  the  amount  of  orthodoxy 
retained  in  tue  formularies  of  his  Church,  as 
well  as  in  their  expressions  of  sympathy  with 
the  (so-called^  "Anglican  movement,"  and 
their  estimation  of  the  sincerity  of  the  leaders 
therein.  He  perceives  their  surprise  at  the 
extent  and  definiter;ess  of  his  own  theological 
opinions,  and  their  want  of  familiarity  vn\h 
his  line  of  defence ;  and  hence  he  concludes,, 
not  only  that  they  have  never  considered  those; 
opinions  (which,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,, 
is  doubtless  true  enough),  and  the  peculiarity 
of  the  position  as  well  of  his  own  party  as  of 
the  whole  Anglican  body,  but  that  they  have 
no  settled  belief  on  those  fundamental  prin- 
ciples with  which  that  position  (as  he  con- 
ceives) is  identified,  and  on  which  its  tenable- 
ness  and  its  strength  depends.  This  error  we 
likewise  strove  to  remove,  by  shewing  him,  on 
his  own  grounds,  how  impossible  it  was  that 
such  a  view  could  be  the  true  one ;  and,  in 
conclusion,  we  urgently  entreated  him  to  look 
at  facts  as  they  are,  and  not,  as  he  has  been 
wont  to  regard  them,  for  the  sake  of  a  theory. 
We  tried  to  convince  him  that  Catholics  can- 
not regard  the  question  of  "  reunion"  as  ke 
would  have  them  regard  it;  that  were  they 
to  put  themselves  in  the  attitude  of  mind  li«; 
would  wish  them  to  assume,  they  would  be 
consenting  to  a  doubt  against  faith,  and  so 
far  ceasing  to  be  Catholics ;  that  "  reunion" 
with  them  implies,  not  the  mutual  reconcilia- 
tion between  two  estranged  communities,  but 
the  conversion  and  submission,  cither  collec- 
tively or  individually,  of  the  offending  party 
to  the  yoke  of  Christ  in  his  one  holy  Church; 
and  we  told  him,  as  in  all  charity  we  were 
bound  to  tell  him,  that  he,  and  all  who  think 
with  him,  cannot  shut  their  eyes  to  this  mo- 
mentous truth  without  exceeding  peril  of  for- 
feiting that  light  which  has  thus  far  been  so 
wonderfully  vouchsafed  to  them,  and  provok- 
ing God  to  forsake  them  altogether. 

We  shall  now  consider  more  in  detail  the 
contents  of  the  book,  and  comment  upon  such 
passages  as  seem  to  require  particular  notice. 

The  object  of  the  author  is  a  most  laudable 
one.  It  is,  as  he  declares,  to  remove  preju- 
dice and  clear  away  misconception  from  the 
minds  of  "  English  Churchmen"  with  regard 
to  the  Roman  Church  ;  to  "  provoke"  them 
"  to  love  and  to  good  works"  by  the  "  holy 
examples"  he  has  gathered  from  personal  in- 
tercourse with  foreign  Churches,  and  espe- 
cially that  of  France,  and  so  to  bring  about 
reunion.  This  alone  ought  to  excite,  as,  in- 
deed, it  has  rtxcitcd,  our  warmest  interest  and 
sympathy ;  but  the  candour,  the  boldness,  and 


the  perseverance  with  which  the  task  has  been 
performed  are  such  as  to  command  the  admi- 
ration of  every  generous  mind.  Mr.  Allies 
evidently  states  facts  exactly  as  they  presented 
themselves  to  his  observation,  and  records, 
without  reserve,  the  impressions  which  they 
made  upon  him  ;  and  thus  he  has  not  only 
collected  a  fund  of  information  respecting 
the  religious  and  charitable  institutions  of 
the  Church  of  France,  hitherto  but  partially 
known  in  this  country,  but  he  has  presented 
the  members  of  his  own  communion  with  a 
picture  of  the  Catholic  Church  more  vivid  and 
more  complete  than  ever  before,  we  should 
suppose,  was  executed  by  one  who  did  not 
yield  her  the  loving  obedience  of  a  son. 
Glowing  descriptions  have  been  often  given 
of  what  the  Church  once  was,  and  perchance 
might  be  again,  and  (especially  of  late)  some 
rite  or  institution  has  been  held  up  to  com- 
mendation, though  selected  often  rather  as 
the  exception  to  than  as  the  specimen  of  her 
present  practice ;  but  this  we  believe  to  be 
the  first  hearty,  enthusiastic  exhibition,  by  one 
without  the  fold,  of  the  actual  living  Church 
— the  Roman  Church  of  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury— before  the  broad  gaze  of  that  matter- 
of-fact  people,  an  enlightened  British  public. 
The  work  ought  to  command  attention,  for  it  is 
the  result  not  only  of  close  observation,  but  of 
a  certain  pains-taking,  business-like  research, 
which  is  calculated  to  win  the  confidence  of 
the  most  prejudiced.  Mr.  Allies  does  not  trust 
to  hearsay,  or  to  a  slight  casual  survey ;  he  is 
not  content  with  deriving  an  idea  or  an  im- 
pression from  what  he  sees;  he  visits  personally 
every  establishment  he  describes,  repeats  his 
visits,  inspects,  investigates,  enters  largely  into 
details,  and  draws  up  a  report  with  almost  of- 
ficial minuteness  and  circumstantiality. 

We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  book  it- 
self for  instances  of  this  practical  character, 
which  are  of  frequent  occurrence ;  we  prefer, 
for  quotation,  the  following  description,  which 
will  serve  to  shew  how  skilfully  the  Church  of 
France  contrives  to  meet  the  infidel  on  his 
own  grounds,  and  with  that  most  formidable 
of  his  v/eapons,  ridicule,  and  to  inculcate  a 
belief  in  supernatural  things  in  a  manner  at 
once  entertaining  and  striking,  upon  an  active- 
minded  and  intellectual  people. 

"  In  the  evening  we  went  to  the  Ecole  des  Frt-res 
Chretiens,  6  Hue  du  Fleuius,  and  were  conducted  by 
some  of  the  brethren  to  the  most  extraordinary  scene  we 
have  witnessed  in  France.     It  was  a  meeting  held  in     ,4 
the  parish  church  of  S.  Marguerite,  to  give  prizes  to  JlH 
the   assiduous  members  of  the  soci(;ty  of  S.  Francois  ^B 
Xavier,  which  is  composed  of  artisans,  who  attend  pe-  ^^ 
riodically  to  be  instructed.     After  Vespers  and  Com- 
pline, Monseigneur  the  Archbishop  of  Chalcedoine  was 
introduced,  under  whom  the  stance  was  held.     The  cure 
then  briefly  stated  the  course  of  proceedings,  and  pre- 
sently commenced  a  dispute  between  M.  I'Abbd  Mas- 
sard,  pretre  directeur,  and  M.  1' Abbe  Croze,  on  the  sub- 
ject whether  tlicre  were  or  were  not  miracles  ;  the  former 
maintaining  the  negative,  the  latter  the  affirmative.  The 
usual  philosophical  objections  were  put  by  I'AbbC  Mas- 
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sard  very  fairly  and  with  great  vivacity,  and  were  an- 
swered by  I'Abbe  Croze  with  vivacity  still  greater  and 
superior  ingenuity.  Constant  approbation  and  laughter 
attended  both  question  and  answer,  there  being  a  large 
number  of  women  outside  the  barrier  in  the  aisles,  the 
workmen  members  occupying  the  nave,  and  all  seemed 
to  relish  to  the  utmost  the  nature  of  the  colloquy.  It 
was,  indeed,  extremely  well  imagined  to  convey  to  minds 
of  that  class  a  ready  answer  to  specious  philosophical 
objections  against  the  truth  of  religion  ;  and,  though  no 
doubt  previously  arranged  by  the  two  disputants,  had  all 
the  air  of  being  poured  forth  with  extreme  volubility  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment.  To  give  a  notion  of  the  thing  : 
M.  Massard  proposed  the  subject  of  Miracles  ;  and  on 
being  asked.  What  about  miracles  ?  said,  he  should  dis- 
l)ute  against  them.  L'Abbd  Croze  asked  him  what  he 
meant  by  miracles.  M.  Massard  began,  personating  an 
eager  and  hasty  infidel,  with  a  rough  account  of  them. 
'  I  don't  mean  to  give  a  philosophical  definition  ;  I  mean 
what  every  body  means — an  extraordinary  thing,  such 
as  one  never  saw — in  fact,  an  impossible  thing.'  L'Abbe 
Croze  complained  that  this  was  too  vague,  and  gave  his 
own  definition — *  an  act  surpassing  human  power,  and 
out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  and  which  conse- 
quently must  be  referred  to  some  supernatural  power.' 
L'Abbe  Massard  then  made  a  speech  of  some  length 
about  the  impossibility  of  miracles,  and  the  absurdity  of 
some  that  were  found  in  history,  and  concluded  by  deny- 
ing all.  M.  Croze  made  him  begin  to  repeat  his  argu- 
ments one  by  one,  saying,  he  would  then  serve  him  as 
Horatius  did  the  Curiatii.  M.  Massard  said,  in  repeti- 
tion, *  God  cannot  work  a  miracle,  for  it  would  be  a 
disorder  ;  it  would  be  against  his  own  laws,'  &c.  L'Abbe 
Croze  said,  *  he  could  not  see  why  He,  who  makes  the 
sun  rise  every  day,  might  not  stop  it  one  day,  as  the 
maker  of  a  watch  can  stop  the  watch.  A  miracle  is  no 
exertion  of  force  in  the  Almighty,  no  more  than  for  one 
who  walks  to  stop  walking  an  instant,'  &c.  M.  Mas- 
sard changed  his  ground,  and  urged  Hume's  argument, 
that  even  if  a  miracle  were  acted  before  our  eyes ,  we 
could  have  no  proofs  that  it  was  a  miracle  equal  in  force 
to  the  antecedent  improbability  that  a  miracle  would 
be  done.  M.  Croze  pulled  this  to  pieces,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  the  auditory.  '  What!'  said  he,  *  can  any 
thing  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  tell  me  that  proofs  are 
wanted,  when  a  miracle  is  done  before  my  eyes  .■*  If  I 
see  a  man  whom  I  well  know  in  the  last  stage  of  sick- 
ness, witness  after  his  death  and  burial,  and,  a  year  or 
two  after  that,  that  man  reappears  before  my  eyes,  do  I 
want  any  proof  of  the  miracle  ?  If  I  meet  an  ass  in  the 
street,  and  say  to  him,  Ass,  speak,  philosophise ;  and  he 
forthwith  opens  his  mouth  and  argues,  do  I  want  any 
proof  that  it  is  a  miracle  .'  If  I  meet  an  ox  going  along, 
and  I  say,  Ox,  fly  ;  and  he  flies,  do  I  want  proof  of  the 
miracle  'I  If  one  evening  all  the  women  in  Paris  were 
to  become  dumb,  and  could  not  speak' — here  a  burst  of 
laughter  broke  from  all  parts  of  the  church,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  the  orator  triumphant  could  proceed. 
M.  Massard  said,  '  Well,  but  there  have  been  sorcerers 
and  magicians  who  performed  miracles  ;  Moses  was  met 
by  sorcerers  who  did  the  same  miracles  that  he  did.' 
Croze — '  Not  the  same :  they  imitated  one  or  two,  but 
then  failed.'  He  went  on  with  an  eloquent  apostrophe 
to  Moses,  ending  with  an  allusion  to  the  final  plague  ; 
and  then  he  went  on  further  to  illustrate  the  difference 
between  divine  and  diabolical  miracles,  by  the  history  of 
St.  Peter  and  Simon  Magus.  M.  Massard  said,  '  But  if 
any  one  were  to  work  as  many  miracles  by  the  power  of 
the  devil  as  are  recorded  in  Holy  Scripture,  must  we 
then  believe  him  ?'  M.  Croze—*  No  ;  we  have  been  told 
that  Antichrist  will  work  miracles  at  the  end  of  the  world ; 
but  we  are  assured  that  God  has  wrought  them  in  proof 
of  his  religion,  and  He  cannot  have  deceived  us.  There- 
fore we  may  safely  reject  any  pretended  revelation  that 
is  contrary  to  what  we  have  received.' 

"  The  last  question  was,  'You  have  well  proved  that 
there  can  be,  and  have  been,  miracles,  but  now  I  wish 
to  put  an  objection  to  you,  which  I  think  you  will  find 
it  very  hard  to  answer.     How  is  it  that  God  works  no 


miracles  now  ?*  M.  Croze  rejoins,  '  Is  that  your  great 
difficulty  ?  There  are  fifty  answers  I  might  give  you. 
As,  for  instance,  that  God  does  not  choose  to  work 
them  now,  and  certainly  we  have  no  right  to  ask  his 
reasons  ;  or,  that  now  his  religion  is  established,  it  has 
no  need  of  the  confirmation  of  miracles.  These  and 
numberless  other  answers  might  be  given,  but  I  prefer 
shewing  you,  that  it  is  not  at  all  desirable  miracles  should 
be  worked.  Two  medical  charlatans  once  went  into  a 
town,  and,  in  order  to  get  themselves  practice,  instead 
of  putting  out  that  they  had  specific  remedies  for  the 
gout,  or  the  liver,  or  the  digestion,  or  what  not,  they 
declared,  on  that  day  three  weeks,  they  would  go  in 
broad  daylight  into  the  cemetery  and  raise  to  life  any 
whom  they  were  asked  to  raise,  however  long  he  had 
been  dead.  The  bait  took ;  their  house  in  the  mean 
time  was  besieged  with  patients,  for  it  was  naturally  sup- 
posed that  they,  who  could  raise  the  dead,  could  cure 
the  living.  In  the  mean  time,  as  the  day  approached, 
the  more  timid  said  to  the  other,  '  What  shall  we  do,  for 
if  we  do  not  raise  the  dead  man  we  shall  certainly  be 
stoned.'  'Don't  be  afraid,'  said  the  other,  *  I  know 
mankind  better  than  that;'  and,  indeed,  the  next  day  a 
middle-aged  man  came  to  them,  and  off"ered  them  a  con- 
siderable sum  if  they  would  go  away  without  raising  the 
dead,  'Ah!  Messieurs,'  said  he,  *j'avais  une  si  me- 
chante  femme.'  Another  burst  of  laughter  throughout 
the  church.  *  I  had  such  a  shrew  of  a  wife.  God  in 
his  goodness  has  been  pleased  to  relieve  me  of  her  ;  if 
she  should  be  the  one  you  pitch  upon,  I  should  be  a  lost 
man.'  Presently  came  two  young  men,  and  said,  '  Ah  ! 
Messieurs,  an  old  man  died  the  other  day  and  left  us  a 
great  fortune  :  if  you  raise  him  up,  I  am  afraid  we  shall 
be  lost  men,  for  he  will  certainly  take  it  from  us  again.' 
Not  long  after  came  the  magistrates,  who  had  reason  to 
fear  lest  a  certain  person,  who  was  now  quietly  out  of 
the  way,  should  return  to  life  and  trouble  them.  And 
they  besought  and  authorised  our  charlatans  to  leave  the 
city  before  the  appointed  day.  So  you  see  it  would  be 
a  very  undesirable  thing  to  have  the  power  to  work 
miracles.  So  I  might  answer  you;  but  I,  for  my  part 
believe  there  have  been  miracles  in  modern  times.'  Here 
he  cited  some,  which  I  did  not  catch.  Such  was  the 
nature  of  this  conference  between  M.  Massard  and  M. 
Croze,  which  latter  had  a  countenance  remarkable  for 
finesse  and  subtility  and  comic  humour.  Profaneness 
to  the  church  was  supposed  to  be  guarded  against  by 
stretching  a  curtain  before  the  altar  at  some  little  dis- 
tance. 

"  This  was  followed  by  an  energetic  and  rhetorical 
sermon  from  L'Abbe  Frappaz,  on  the  love  of  Christ,  and 
on  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  which  was  listened  to  with 
great  attention,  and  applauded  more  than  once." 

Anglo-Catholicism*  does  not  shew  well  in 
this  strong  light.  The  contrast  is  well  hit  off 
in  the  last  paragraph  but  one  of  the  first  year's 
journal. 

**  Sunday,  July  27. — Went  to  the  British  Chapel,  in 
the  Rue  du  Temple — a  miserable  meeting-house,  begal- 
leried  all  round,  with  one  pulpit  for  the  prayers  and  an- 


*  It  has  occurred  to  us,  since  we  used  the  term,  that 
it  may  be  thought  unfair  in  us  to  set  down  as  Anglo- 
Catholicism  what  Mr.  Allies  would  rather  characterise 
as  a  piece  of  Protestantism.  He  would  say  that  the 
preacher  in  question  was  not  an  Anglo-Catholic,  but  a 
Protestant.  [So,  in  a  passage  which  we  quote  hereafter 
in  the  text,  when  contrasting  the  Catholic  and  the  Pro- 
testant's view  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Saints,  he 
says  that  the  Protestant  sees  in  the  former  but  "  a  dead 
woman  worshipped,"  and  in  the  latter  but  "  deified  sin- 
ners :"  yet,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  these  words  were  used 
by  a  dignitary  of  the  Anglican  Church.]  But  if  so,  how 
plain  is  it,  that,  to  Anglican  minds,  to  he  a  Catholic  is 
not  to  be  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  to  hold 
Catholic  views  ;  and  therefore,  that  the  "  Church  of  Eng- 
land" is  to  be  considere<l  a  portion  of  the  Catholic  body, 
not  because  it  is  so,  but  because  It  allows  its  members  to 
hold  those  views. 
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other  for  the  sermon,  flanking  a  table  in  the  midst.  Tl\e 
reading  and  the  preaching  quite  in  correspondence.  In- 
deed, the  sermon,  which  was  without  book,  w^as  one  of 
the  most  extraordinaiy  productions  I  ever  heard:  its 
tone  may  be  imagined,  from  the  speaker  calling  our  Lord 
*  King  of  Kings,  and  Lord  of  Lords — and  Emperor  of 
Emperors.'  '  Wha.t  was  half  an  hour  to  speak  of  im- 
mortal things  to  an  immortal  soul!'  The  chapel  was 
very  full  of  well-dressed  people,  whose  demeanour  was 
as  little  religious  as  can  be  conceived ;  but  they  were 
bidden  to  beware  of  the  superstition  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  of  the  seductions  to  the  animal  nature  which 
it  afforded." 

The  *'  Letters  from  Italj'"  contain  a  most 
minute  and  graphic  account  of  the  two  vir- 
gins of  the  Tyrol,  the  Addolorata  and  the 
Estatica  (the  former  since  deceaeed),  both  by 
Mr.  Allies  and  by  his  fellow-travellers,  Messrs. 
Pollen  and  Wynne.  We  can  ourselves  testify, 
from  our  own  personal  knowledge,  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  description.  All  the  circum- 
stances of  these  wonderful  cases  are  told  with 
a  touching  beauty  of  language,  and,  we  need 
not  add,  in  a  most  religious  and  reverential 
spirit.  Mr.  Allies  deserves  all  honour  for  the 
boldness  with  which  he  has  published  these  de- 
tails, in  the  face  not  only  of  a  sceptical  world, 
for  whose  yell  of  scorn  he  was  no  doubt  pre- 
pared,— not  only  of  a  cold,  negative  Anglican- 
ism, which  has  no  sense  for  the  supernatural, — 
but  of  his  own  immediate  party,  the  policy  of 
whose  organs  it  seems  to  be  to  suppress  all  facts 
that  might  exhibit  the  divine  character  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  help  to  lift  the  veil  from 
the  eyes  of  those  who  are  in  darkness  from  no 
fault  of  their  own.*      We  should  only  spoil 

*  "  Readers  of  the  book  will  perceive  that  there  are 
certain  portions  of  it,  descriptive  of  events  supposed  to 
be  miraculous,  which  we  have  passed  over  in  silence. 
The  Italian  letters  are  chiefly  on  these  subjects.  We 
can  see  no  good  end  likely  to  be  attained  by  placing  these 
narrations  in  the  hands  of  miscellaneous  readers.  We  do 
not  wish  to  add  to  the  evil  by  (?)  any  discussion  of  the 
subject  to  find  its  way  into  these  columns." — Guardian, 
February  28th. 

Equally,  if  not  more  reprehensible,  is  the  conduct  of 
those  who  use  the  influence  their  situation  gives  them  to 
prevent  others  from  following  out  inquiries  into  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  true  nature  of  her 
claims  upon  them,  at  the  very  time  wlien,  so  far  from 
being  able  to  refer  to  any  authority  as  their  warrant  for 
such  a  course,  they  are  sensible  that  their  position  is 
encompassed  with  difficulties  and  needs  apology  and 
defence,  and^  cannot  even  venture  to  profess  any  assur- 
ance that  circumstances  might  not  ai-ise  which  would 
oblige  them  to  the  very  line  of  action  which  they  will 
not  allow  others  so  much  as  to  contemplate.  How  fearful 
is  the  responsibility  which  such  persons  take  upon  them- 
selves! No  little  self-confidence,  in  our  judgment,  is 
implied  in  undertaking,  not  to  say  seeldng,  to  guide  souls, 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  never  received  similar 
guidimce,  who  have  never  themselves  been  taught  and 
trained  in  this  most  delicate  and  arduous  science,  and 
have  no  body  of  doctrine,  no  moral  tlieology  to  fall  back 
upon— no  authority,  nor  even  any  settled  rule  to  appeal 
to.  But  for  a  man  to  dare,  upon  his  own  individual 
fallible  judgment,  to  bid  another  stifle  the  convictions  of 
his  conscience  and  risk  his  eternal  salvation,  when,  even 
if  he  be  himself  free  from  misgivings,  he  cannot  at  any 
rate  say  that  he  is  sure  that  the  Church  of  Home  may 
not,  after  all,  be  the  only  Church  of  Christ  upon  earth, 
the  only  communion,  therefore,  in  which  salvation  is 
(ordinarily)  attainable,— this  is  a  piece  of  assmnption  and 
spirituj^l  tyranny  which  deserves  the  strongest  rejjroba- 
tion.  \\  hat  aggravates  the  offenco  in  many  instances  is, 
that  the  victhns  of  this  cruel  despotism  have  had  prin- 


the  narrative  by  any  extract  we  have  room  to 
make ;  it  must  be  read  entire  to  be  felt  and 
appreciated.  We  take  this  opportunity,  how- 
ever, of  saying,  that  we  think  we  can  solve  the 
vexata  qucestio,  as  to  whether  the  Addolorata 
quoted  her  Catechism  on  Mr.  Allies  request- 
ing her  to  pray  for  England.  He  had  said, 
"  Prega  che  ITnghilterra  sia  tutta  Cattolica, 
che  non  ci  sia  che  una  religione,  perche  adesso 
ci  sono  molte."  She  replied,  "  Si ;  non  vi  e 
che  una  sola  religione  Cattolica  Romana  ; 
fuori  di  questa  non  si  deve  aver  speranza."  It 
so  happens  that  we  can  refer  to  the  Catechism 
of  the  diocese,  the  very  one  she  would  have 
learnt.  The  w^ords  there  are,  "  Vi  e  solamente 
una  vera  Chiesa,  fuori  della  quale  non  v'  e  da 
sperare  salute ;"  so  that  her  answer  contains  a 
significant  addition,  such  as  might  M^ell  make 
an  inquiring  mind,  lookingly  anxiously  for  a 
solution  to  the  most  momentous  of  questions, 
meditate  deeply  on  its  import.  It  is  true  that 
a  few  paragraphs  after  occur  the  words,  "  La 
vera  Chiesa  si  chiama  ancora  Romana ;  perche 
la  Chiesa  Romana  e  capo  di  tutte  le  altre,  e  il 
centro  dell'  unita ;"  but  this,  of  course,  does 
not  affect  the  pertinency  or  the  singularity  of 
the  reply. 

We  hope  Mr.  Wynne  will  excuse  us  if  we 
take  exception  at  one  observation  in  his  other- 
wise most  edifying  contribution.  Li  describ- 
ing the  impression  produced  upon  him  by  the 
virgin  of  Capriana,  he  says : 

**  In  former  cases  in  which  the  stigmata  have  been  9 
granted,  they  have  appeared  (as  in  the  cases  of  S.  Francis 
of  Assisi,  S.  Theresa,  or  S.  Catherine)  as  the  seal  of 
consummate  sanctity,  or  the  reward  of  intense  medita- 
tion on  the  subject  of  the  Passion  ;  whereas  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  there  is  nothing  to  lead  one  to  suppose 
either  one  or  the  other,  in  any  extraordinary  degree. 
The  impression  conveyed  to  me  by  my  visit  was,  I  con- 
fess, very  considerable,  though  it  was  more  one  of  great 
suffering  and  resignation,  than  of  any  extraordinary 
tokens  of  grace,  in  the  object  of  our  visit.  There  is,  I 
take  it,  no  necessary  connexion  between  the  extraordi- 
nary phenomena  which  her  body  bears  and  extreme  sanc- 
tity, though  one  might  expect  it.  Her  life  has  always 
been  extremely  virtuous  and  pious  (the  country  people 
spoke  of  her  as  'bonissima  ragazza'),  and  her  long  and 
intense  suffering  appears  to  have  chastened  and  subdued 
her  spirit  to  a  state  one  would  consider  well  disciplined 
to  meet  death  ;  but  nothing  that  I  saw  led  me  to  suppose 
the  lofty  religious  abstraction,  the  spiritual  fervour,  or 


ciples  inculcated  upon  them  by  these  very  persons,  which, 
pursued  to  their  consequences,  have  brought  the  mind  to 
that  point  where  to  pause  is  to  resist  the  plain  deduc- 
tions of  reason  and  the  dictates  of  conscience.  Let  us  bo 
well  understood.  We  do  not  mean  that  men  can  advise 
others  to  any  course  of  conduct  but  such  as  they  jtidgc 
safe  and  pnulcnt  for  tliemsclves  ;  but  it  is  quite  another 
thing  to  use  authority,  exact  promises,  lay  a  burden  on 
the  conscience,  impose  uj>on  weaker  minds  by  the  show 
of  sjicerdotal  power,— thus  making  obedience  to  them- 
selves assume  the  shape  of  duty, — treat  reasonable  and 
conscientious  doubts  as  moral  faults,  substitute  their 
own  personal  confidence  for  the  objective  certainty  of 
the  point  at  issue,  and  make  it  a  sin,  or  a  token  of  a 
restless,  unhumbled,  or  imnatient  temper,  not  to  accept 
this  **  vicarious  confidence  as  sufficient  security  where 
the  soul's  salvation  is  concerned.  This,  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  is  an  assumption  of  power  whicli  is  as 
contrary  to  natural  justice  aa  it  is  to  the  divine  law. 
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superhuman  yearning  of  tlic  soul  for  God,  whicli  one 
looks  for  in  the  femde  saint." 

We  are  not  contending  for  the  sanctity  of 
Domenica  Lazzari,  seeing  that  the  Church  has 
not  pronounced  upon  the  case,  and,  so  far  from 
considering  that  there  is  any  "  necessary  con- 
nexion between  the  extraordinary  phenomena 
which  her  body  bears  and  extreme  sanctity," 
has  by  her  prolonged  and  stringent  tests  always 
shewn  herself  most  suspicious  both  of  the 
reality  and  of  the  character  of  such  pheno- 
mena. But  we  apprehend  that  Mr.  Wynne's 
criteria  are  not  the  most  practical  and  trust- 
M'orthy,  and  that  his  pictorial  idea  of  a  "  female 
saint"  is  drawn  more  from  his  own  imagina- 
tion of  what  she  must  look  like,  than  from  the 
Church's  matter-of-fact  account  of  what  she 
is.  We  are  the  more  anxious  to  notice  his 
impressions,  because  they  seem  to  us  to  imply 
an  erroneous  expectation,  which  is  liable  to 
be  hurtful  to  the  individual  who  entertains  it, 
and  to  counteract  the  force  of  testimony  which 
might  otherwise  perhaps  have  its  due  weight 
with  him.  He  sees  and  confesses  the  pre- 
sence of  the  stigmata,  but  he  does  not  think 
that  he  sees  any  proofs  of  "  consummate  sanc- 
tity," or  of  "  intense  meditation  on  the  subject 
of  the  Passion."  He  seems  to  think  that  ex- 
traordinary sanctity  must  necessarily  display 
itself  in  extraordinary  outward  tokens,  and 
this  to  the  eye  of  a  mere  casual  observer. 
Whereas,  what  is  real  sanctity  but  a  perfect 
conformity  of  the  will  to  that  of  God,  which 
need  not  necessarily  exhibit  itself  in  any  thing 
remarkable  ?  He  forgets,  too,  that  "  resigna- 
tion" under  "  great  suffering,"  and  a  "  chas- 
tened and  subdued  spirit"  in  its  endurance, 
would  be  the  very  forms  which  such  sanctity 
would  exhibit;  and  that,  in  a  humble  state 
of  life,  the  perfection  in  which  its  lowly  duties 
were  performed  would  constitute  the  very  per- 
fection of  that  sanctity,  and  yet  have  nothing 
striking  in  it.  Besides,  the  life  of  sanctity  is 
mainly  a  hidden  life;  and  though  in  certain 
cases  it  may  please  God,  for  his  own  glory 
and  that  of  his  saints,  as  well  as  for  the  com- 
fort and  edification  of  his  Church,  that  part 
of  this  sanctity  should  pierce  through  the  veil 
of  mystery,  and  shine  forth  at  times  with  super- 
natural brightness,  yet  we  may  be  sure  that 
this  forms  the  exception  of  his  dealings  with 
his  chosen  ones,  and  not  his  general  rule. 
The  Lord  himself,  the  King  of  Saints,  lived 
for  thirty  years  in  an  obscure  and  humble 
state,  confounded  with  the  meanest  and  most 
ordinary  of  mankind.  Mr.  Wynne  seems  to 
suppose  that  "  lofty  religious  abstraction, 
spiritual  fervour,  and  superhuman  yearning 
of  the  soul  for  God" — by  which  he  plainly 
means  sensible  fervour,  and  such  abstraction 
of  spirit  and  aspiring  of  the  soul  as  shall  prove 
itself  in  outward  demonstration — are  neces- 
sary to  constitute  the  "  saint ;"  we  know  not 
why  he  has  said  "  the  female  saint."    We  need 


scarcely  remind  him  that  it  may  please  God 
to  deprive  his  most  favoured  servants  of  all 
sensible  tokens  of  his  love  and  presence,  so 
that  they  are  hidden  even  from  themselves; 
how  much  more,  therefore,  from  those  who, 
gazing  from  without,  see  indeed  a  suffering 
and  patient,  but  what  seems  to  them  a  mere 
ordinary  creature.  Though,  therefore,  God 
sees  fit  at  times  to  make  known  his  saints  by 
their  high  gifts  and  tokens,  yet  have  we  no 
right  to  "  look  for'  such  things  as  the  necessary 
characteristics  and  accompaniments  of  sanc- 
iMj.  If  Mr.  Wynne  will  recall  to  his  mind 
Nos.  Iviii.  and  lix.  of  the  Lyra  Apostolica, 
which  are  among  the  compositions  headed 
"  Hidden  Saints,"  he  will  know  better  what 
we  mean. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  extraordi- 
nary manifestations,  we  may  mention  that  one 
of  not  the  least  interesting  accounts  contained 
in  the  book  is  that  of  two  miraculous  cures 
which  took  place  in  Paris  during  the  last  year, 
a  report  of  which  was  widely  circulated  at  the 
time  among  Catholics  in  this  country,  but 
which  Mr.  Allies  is,  we  believe,  the  first  to 
make  public  in  an  authenticated  form.  The 
accounts  are  well  attested,  and  our  author 
himself  questioned  the  chief  parties  concerned, 
and  investigated  the  circumstances  with  much 
care  and  industry.  It  is  fearful  to  remark  the 
manner  in  which  these  accounts  have  been 
received  in  England,  not  only  by  religious 
people  generally,  but  by  those  who  profess  to 
believe  in  the  presence  of  Christ  in  his  Church, 
and  the  supernatural  powers  consequent  there  - 
upon.*     It  is  fearful,  not  only  as  shewing  how 

*  "  "What  is  the  management  and  wise  dealing  which 
the  mind  of  educated  society,  in  this  new  stage  of  critical 
power  and  scientific  taste,  has  met  with  at  the  hands  of 
the  continental  Church  ?  It  is  evident,  at  first  sight,  that 
to  such  minds  the  wliole  department  of  false  miracles,  and 
all  that  is  unworthy,  monstrous,  and  ridiculous  in  the  re- 
ceived legends  and  documents  of  the  Church,  must  be  a 
scandal. ...  If  that  scandal  has  not  been  lessened,  then, 
whatever  may  be  the  sin  and  folly  of  those  minds  who 
gave  way  to  it,  and,  refusing  to  make  the  distinction 
between  what  was  vital  and  what  was  adventitious  in 
the  Church  system  of  belief,  threw  over  the  Avhole,  and 
rushed  into  infidelity,  those  minds  have  not  received  fair 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Church.  Something  which 
ought  to  have  been  done  to  protect  them  has  not  been 
done.  But  has  this  been  done  ?  It  is  no  desire  to  jus- 
tify French  or  continental  infidelity  which  leads  us  to  say, 
that  the  Roman  Church  has  most  decidedly,  in  France 
and  other  countries,  neglected  this  part  of  her  duty." — 
Christian  Jleraemhrancer,  April  1849,  p.  480. 

"  The  stories  of  miracles,  with  their  testimonies,  which 
Mr.  Allies  has  collected,  are  strange  tales,  equalling,  if 
not  exceeding,  the  business  of  the  holy  coat  of  Treves. 
The  mockery  of  Parisian  scepticism  can  hardly  be  won- 
dered at  when  stories  like  the  following  (the  miraculous 
cure  of  a  Soeur  de  la  Charite)  are  put  forth  as  occurring 
in  Paris." — Spectator,  jNIarch  17,  1849. 

The  paj-allehsm  of  thought  in  these  extracts  is  striking 
and  significant.  Wc  remember  the  time  when  such  a 
coincidence  of  opinion  between  tlie  High  Church  organ 
and  that  of  the  party  which  the  Spectator  represents 
would  hardly  have  occurred.  What  are  we  to  understand 
by  it  ?  Are  we  to  take  the  Christian  Remembrancer's 
way  of  dealing  Avith  the  miraculous  note  of  the  Church, 
as  that  to  which  the  whole  party  would  subscribe  ?  If 
not,  why  is  that  party  content  to  allow  its  organs  to  put 
forth  such  sentiments  without  a  disclaimer  ?    Is  there 
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little  such  professed  belief  will  stand  the  test 
of  actual  circumstantial  facts,  but  as  proving 
Mhat  a  harvest  is  preparing  for  the  deceiver  of 
souls  as  soon  as  he  sees  that  the  time  is  ripe 
for  the  display  of  his  "  lying  wonders,"  and 
that  men  have  so  utterly  lost  all  belief  in 
an  invisible  world,  and  in  spiritual  agencies, 
that  once  let  something  plainly  supernatural, 
though  it  be  infernal,  be  wrought  before  their 
eyes,  they  will  fall  down  and  worship  the  doer 
of  it.  Mr.  Allies'  remarks  on  the  present 
power  of  the  saints,  and  the  unchristian  na- 
ture of  the  prevalent  unbelief  in  the  matter 
of  miracles,  are  as  sensible  as  they  are  re- 
ligious. 

"  If  ever  charity  flowed  in  any  human  breast,  it  was 
in  his  (St.  Vincent  of  Paul).  When  people  scruple  at 
admitting  some  material  miracle,  such,  for  instance,  as 
that  mentioned  above,  wrought  before  his  shrine,  they 
forget  that  the  whole  life  of  this  saint  was  a  spiritual 
miracle  infinitely  more  astonishing.  Jt  isa  simple  exer- 
cise of  God's  creative  power  attending,  it  is  true,  on  the 
virtue  flowing  over  from  our  Saviour  to  his  saints,  that 
a  malady  is  removed  by  the  intercession  of  a  saint,  whose 
relics  are  approached  in  faith  ;  but  that  man's  naturally 
selfish  and  fallen  spirit  should  become  a  shrine  of  self- 
denying,  patient,  suffering,  and  conquering  love,  from 
the  baptismal  font  unto  the  grave,  is  a  miracle  of  God's 
redeeming  power,  of  his  election  working  in  union  wnth 
his  creature's  will,  which  does,  indeed,  awaken  the 
greatest  astonishment.  *  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
he  that  believeth  on  Me,  the  works  that  I  do  shall  he  do 
also  ;  and  greater  works  than  these  shall  he  do ;  because 
I  go  unto  my  Father.'  It  is  said  not  to  the  Apostles, 
nor  to  those  on  whom  they  laid  their  hands,  nor  to  the 
first  ages  merely,  but  without  limit  of  time." 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  Mr.  Allies  has 
spoken  in  most  severe  terms  of  the  negli- 
gences, the  unrealities,  the  deep  practical  cor- 
ruptions of  his  Church,  and  has  expressed  with 
indignant  earnestness  the  shame  and  alarm  he 
feels  at  the  degradation  into  which  it  has 
fallen.  We  are  not  Mr.  Allies'  apologists,  but 
we  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  boldness, 
the  audacity — for  such  it  will  appear  to  some 
— the  honest  audacity,  with  which,  in  the  spirit 
of  a  true  reformer,  he  has  laid  bare  the  evils 
of  the  communion  in  which  he  finds  himself, 
and  labours  to  arouse  it,  as  believing  it  to  be 
still  a  living  member  of  Christ's  body,  from 
the  death-like  stupor  in  which  it  lies. 

But  this  is  not  his  sole  or  his  chief  merit  in 
our  eyes.  He  has  not  only  openly  protested 
against  the  evils  in  his  own  communion,  but 
he  has  as  openly  acknowledged  the  good  he 
has  beheld  in  the  actual  state  and  system  of 

after  all,  any  actual  body  of  persons  within  the  Anglican 
establishment  who  agree  in  principle,  and  in  their  grounds 
of  defence  for  the  position  they  occupy  ?  or  are  they 
content  to  shelter  themselves  as  a  party  by  arguments 
which,  as  individuals,  they  disclaim,  and  to  avail  them- 
selves of  any  variety  of  weapons  against  the  Catholic 
Church,  however  mutually  self-destructive  ?  It  is  cu- 
rious to  see  Mr.  Allies  (p.  32'))  insinuating  in  favour  of 
liis  own  communion  the  ])resence  of  the  very  same  su- 
pernatural signs,  the  assertion  of  which  on  the  part  of 
the  Catholic  Church  is  brought  against  her  by  the 
Christian  liemembrancer  as  a  scandal  of  such  magnitude 
as  to  make  "educated"  and  "critical"  minds  faU  head- 
long into  infidelity. 


the  Catholic  Church,  and  this  not  cautiously 
and  exceptionally,  but  generously  and  abso- 
lutely. There  is  an  honesty  in  confronting 
the  real  testimony  of  facts  ;  there  is  an  honesty 
of  a  still  higher  kind  in  avowing  the  truth, 
not  merely  in  private  confidences,  but  before 
all  the  world,  and  at  all  risks  of  what  such  an 
avowal  might  entail.  We  cannot  say  that  we 
are  sanguine  as  to  the  results  either  of  this 
bold  avowal  or  of  this  strong  appeal,  even  in 
the  case  of  those  who  might  be  supposed  most 
to  sympathise  with  the  object  which  Mr.  Allies 
has  at  heart.  We  fear  that  the  generality  will 
content  themselves  with  saying  that  his  facts 
against  the  English  Church  tell  them  nothing 
but  what  they  knew  before,  while  they  will 
simply  ignore,  or  vaguely  throw  a  doubt  upon, 
the  facts  he  has  adduced  in  favour  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  There  are  many  who  will 
bear  to  have  hard  things  said  of  their  own 
church  if  only  as  hard  things  are  said  of  the 
"  sister  churches."  They  love  to  look  up  at 
a  grand  idea,  or  abroad  upon  a  vast  abstrac- 
tion ;  they  will  give  that  idea,  that  abstraction 
a  local  habitation  in  some  bygone  age,  or  they 
will  incorporate  it  in  some  imaginary  system 
as  yet  in  the  womb  of  time ;  but  they  would 
fain  shut  their  ears  and  their  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  all  they  descant  upon  and  dream  about 
are  present,  living,  substantial  realities  in  the 
Catholic  Church.  They  will  even  take  what 
they  call  the  Church  of  Rome  as  their  model, 
their  authority,  in  such  doctrines  and  practices 
as  seem  compatible  with  the  opinions  they 
have  adopted,  or  the  position  they  have  as- 
sumed ;  but  facts  and  statements  which  imply 
the  clear,  positive,  total  superiority  of  that 
Church  over  their  own,  they  will  not  for  a 
moment  admit  or  listen  to.  To  such  Mr. 
Allies'  conclusions  will  be  far  too  absolute  and 
decisive  to  be  pleasing.  He  plainly  declares 
that  he  would  raise  the  Church  of  England 
to  the  standard,  not  ideal  but  actual,  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  Church  of  Rome, 
he  says  in  Mr.  Marriott's  words,  is  "  all  we 
are  trying  in  vain"  to  be ;  "  M^hat  exists  with 
us  in  theory  exists  there  in  practiced  "  I  do 
not  wonder,"  he  says  himself,  "  at  the  Roman 
Catholic,  who  regards  the  English  Church  as 
a  sheer  apostacy,  a  recoil  from  all  that  is  con- 
trolling, ennobling,  and  transcendental  in  faith, 
to  a  blank  gulf  of  unbelief." 

We  shall  nowselect  oneortwo  passages,  which 
shew  how  thoroughly  this  conviction  has  taken 
possession  of  his  mind,  out  of  numerous  others 
of  the  same  kind,  so  striking  as  to  remain  on 
the  reader's  recollection  as  the  characteristics 
of  the  book.  How  beautifully  and  how  power- 
fully has  he  symbolised  in  the  following  elo- 
quent description  the  deep  and  thrilling  emo- 
tion with  which  one  who  has  entered  for  the 
first  time,  not  the  material,  but  the  living 
spiritual  temple,  beholds  the  glorious  realities 
that  surrouud  him !    Would  that  he  too  could 
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behold  witli  the  eye  of  faith  what  in  imagina- 
tion he  so  well  conceives,  and  in  words  so 
truthfully  depicts.  It  is  marvellous — it  strikes 
us  with  a  kind  of  terror — to  see  how  the  mind 
can  be  possessed  and  penetrated  with  the  sense 
of  a  supernatural  Presence,  and  yet  the  man 
refuse  his  homage  and  submission.  It  is  St. 
Mark's  at  Venice  that  elicits  this  burst  of  re- 
ligious feeling. 

"  Italian  churches  are  as  unlike  ours  as  two  things 
called  by  the  same  name  can  well  be.  They  are  full  of 
marbles  on  floor  and  walls,  paintings,  gildings,  shrines, 
images,  tapers,  perpetual  services,  and  seldom  wanting 
at  least  in  some  worshippers.  St.  Mark  much  exceeds 
my  expectation.  It  has  tive  domes  covered  with  mosaic 
and  figures  in  rich  gilding,  columns  of  finest  marble, 
bronzes,  multitudes  of  precious  objects,  but  with  a  so- 
lemnity far  beyond  all  these,  which  makes  one  feel  that 
one  is  in  a  temple,  a  place  of  woi-ship,  of  bowing  down 
to  the  Infinite,  not  of  addressing  man  himself  through  a 
part  of  him  which  has  shared  in  his  general  fail — the  un- 
derstanding. This,  I  think,  is  the  main  difference  be- 
tween Catholic  and  uncatholic  churches.  Then,  again, 
that  vision  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Child,  so  often  re- 
peated, and  under  so  many  different  phases,  is  inexpres- 
sibly consoling.  It  reaUy  seems  to  me  that  the  more 
men  dwell  upon  the  Incarnation,  the  more  they  will 
associate  the  Blessed  Virgin  with  our  Lord,  and  the 
saints  with  Him  and  with  her ;  they  will  not  analyse  and 
divide,  but  rather  always  seem  to  be  touching  the  skirts 
of  his  robe  of  glory,  in  every  one  of  those  who  have 
suffered  and  conquered  in  his  name  ;  and  most  of  all  in 
the  Mother,  who  was  and  is  so  unspeakably  near  to 
Him.  Thus  the  Protestant  sees  in  her  *  a  dead  woman 
worshipped ;'  the  Catholic,  the  mother  of  all  Chris- 
tians :  the  Protestant  sees  in  the  saints  *  deified  sinners  ;' 
the  Catholic,  living  members  of  his  body,  in  whom  his 
virtue  now  dwells  without  let  of  human  corruption." 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  us  to  observe 
the  evident  progress  which  Mr.  Allies  has 
made  in  his  perception  and  embrace  of  Ca- 
tholic doctrine  during  the  period  comprised 
within  the  dates  of  his  Journal.  On  no  sub- 
ject is  this  progress  more  conspicuous  than  on 
that  of  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  What 
in  \S^5  was  a  difficulty,  if  not  an  offence,  be- 
comes in  1848  a  sweet  and  cherished  senti- 
ment. It  is  more  than  a  cold,  grudging  ac- 
knowledgment that  a  certain  amount  of  honour 
is  due  to  the  Mother  of  our  Lord  ;  it  is  more 
than  an  aesthetic  view  of  the  loveliness  and 
attractiveness  of  so  beautiful  a  devotion  ;  it  is 
more  than  a  conviction  of  its  lawfulness  as 
authorised  in  the  Roman  Church  ;  it  is  a  strong 
perception  and  a  hearty  confession  of  its  inti- 
mate and  vital  association  with  that  mystery 
of  mysteries,  which  is  the  soul  and  substance 
of  the  Christian's  faith — the  adorable  Incarna- 
tion of  the  Son  of  God.  This  is  to  our  minds 
by  far  the  most  hopeful  change  in  Mr.  Allies' 
feelings.  We  would  fain  take  it  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  drawing  of  the  heart  towards  our 
]51essed  Lord  in  his  mystical  body  and  in  the 
sacrament  of  his  love,  and,  as  we  trust,  a  har- 
binger of  that  grace  divine  which  Mary  ob- 
tains for  those  who  really  love  and  honour  her 
for  her  Son's  sake. 

The  idea  contained  in  the  preceding  extract 
IS  further  developed  a  few  pages  on. 


'*  Certainly  the  key-note  of  all  the  Roman  services  is, 

*  The  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us.'  The 
presence  of  the  Incarnation  broods  like  a  spirit  over  all : 
gives  meaning  to  every  genuflection  at  the  altar ;  life  to 
every  hymn  ;  harmony  to  that  wonderful  array  of  saints, 
with  the  Virgin  Mother  at  their  head,  who  intercede 
with  the  most  Holy  Trinity,  and  join  their  praises  with 
the  angelic  hosts,  and  the  voices  of  feeble  men  suffering 
the  conflict  of  the  flesh.  Around  the  Incarnation  drawn 
out,  applied  to  daily  life,  brought  before  the  eye  and  the 
heart,  enfolding  the  penitent  at  the  confessional,  exalt- 
ing the  priest  at  the  altar,  the  whole  worship  revolves  ; 
children  unconsciously  live  on  it ;  mothers,  through  it, 
look  on  their  children,  till  maternal  love  becomes  itself 
deeper,  warmer,  and  holier.  Through  it  and  by  it  the 
priest  bears  his  life  of  toil  and  self-denial  so  easily,  that 
charity  seems  like  the  breath  by  which  he  lives.  What 
is  the  secret  of  this  .'  It  is  that  daily  approach  in  the 
morning  to  the  Most  Holy  One ;  that  daily  reception 
of  Him,  which  deifies  flesh  and  blood. 

"  Such  has  been  the  impression  of  to-day's  worship ; 
it  was  devotion  indeed ;  that  is,  the  ascending  of  the 
heart  to  its  own  Lord :  not  a  perpetual  effort  to  work  on 
the  understanding,  but  the  lifting  of  the  higher  power, 
the  spirit  in  man,  by  which  all  are  equal,  to  God.  This 
begins  with  the  holy  Sacrifice  in  the  morning,  and  ends 
with  the  exhibition  of  that  same  tremendous  Sacrifice, 
the  Incarnation  of  Love,  in  the  evening.  *  The  Word 
was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,'  is  the  first  and 
last:  He  comes  amid  a  cloud  of  his  saints :  they  are 
powerful  because  they  are  his :  their  works  are  mighty 
because  He  works  in  them :  their  supplications  prevail 
because  they,  being  flesh  and  blood,  have  become  par- 
takers of  the  Word  made  flesh.  She,  most  of  all,  whose 
most  pure  substance  He  took  to  make  his  own  for  ever  t 
so  that  what  came  of  her  is  joined  in  hypostatic  union 
with  God,  and  is  God.  Thus  seen,  the  communion  of 
saints  is  a  real  thing,  embracing  our  daily  life  at  a  thoii- 
sand  points,  the  extension  and  drawing  out  of  the  In- 
carnation, understood  by  it,  and  in  it.  To  those  who 
do  not  realise  that  tremendous  Presence  at  the  altar,  the 
saints  are  so  many  sinful  men  and  women  made  gods 
and  goddesses,  and  those  who  reverence  them  idolators. 
How  much  do  people  lose  by  such  a  misconception  ; 
how  utterly  do  they  fail  to  perceive  the  length  and  depth 
and  breadth  and  height  of  the  truth  :  they  halve  and 
quarter  the  Incarnation,  and  boast  that  they  alone  un- 
derstand it.  These  multiplied  prayers  and  hymns  seem 
to  them  a  form,  the  bowing  of  the  body  a  mockery,  for 
they  discern  not  Him  who  walks  amid  the  golden  can- 
dlesticks— it  is  emptiness  to  them,  for  He  is  not  there." 

W^e  annex  the  following  as  a  suitable  joe«- 
dant.  Mr.  Allies  is  in  conversation  with  Lady 
— — ,  a  Protestant,  who  had  declared  that, 
though  "she  could  not  refuse  her  belief  to  the 
efficacy"  of  "prayer  addressed  through  the 
Blessed  Virgin  to  God,"  "  yet  her  whole  mind 
revolted  from  addressing  an  invocation"  to 
her. 

"  To  Protestants,"  she  observed,  **  the  Blessed  Virgin 
was  a  merely  historical  being,  having  no  present  exist- 
ence ;  they  did  not  mean  to  dishonour  her,  but  they 
simply  never  thought  about  her.  I  said  it  appeared  to 
me  that  the  Intercession  of  the  Saints  for  the  Church 
on  earth  and  its  particular  members  could  not  but  be  an 
essential  part  of  the  Communion  of  Saints,  and  this 
being  once  granted,  the  pre-eminent  position  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  accounted  for  the  effects  wrought  by  her 
intercession  ;  that  those  who  had  carried  her  power  to 
the  highest,  yet  made  it  a  simply  intercessory  power. 

♦  Monstra  te  esse  matrem'  was  the  highest  exhibition  of 
her  authority.  When  the  mind  comes  to  reflect  upon 
her,  and  the  position  she  holds,  so  unapproachable  by 
any  other  creature,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  come  to  these 
results.  The  greater  tenderness  and  devotion  of  spirit 
discernible  among  Roman  Catholics  must  be  on  account 
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of  their  so  vividly  realising  the  Communion  of  Saints, 
and  this  specially  in  the  case  of  the  Blessed  Virgin." 

How  can  one  who  really  believes  tliis  re- 
main a  member  and  a  minister  of  a  Church 
that,  to  say  the  least,  teaches  its  children 
"  never  to  tiiink  about  her,"  and  ignores,  and 
therefore  practically  denies,  "  an  essential  part 
of  the  Communion  of  Saints  ?" 

The  most  remarkable  as  well  as  the  most 
effective  portion  of  the  work  is  the  "  Conclu- 
sion," in  which  the  author  sums  up  with  great 
power  the  impressions  and  convictions  which 
the  Catholic  Church  as  a  whole  has  wrought 
in  his  mind.  The  knowledge  he  has  gained 
of  the  inward  life  of  the  Church  is  certainly 
not  slight;  and  he  writes  with  all  the  earnest* 
ness  of  one  who  feels  the  practical  importance 
of  what  he  has  seen,  and  the  duty  incumbent 
upon  him  of  communicating  to  others  the  re- 
sults of  his  observation.  Still  we  cannot  say 
that  we  think  he  has  gained  any  clear  insight 
into  what  really  constitutes  the  source  and 
strength  of  that  life.  Strong  as  are  his  im- 
pressions, and  forcibly  as  he  expresses  them, 
they  are  still  impressions  —  a  series  of  mental 
sensations  and  reflections  upon  them,  rather 
than  a  perception  of  the  truth  itself,  and  the 
thoughts  that  naturally  flow  therefrom.  But 
it  is  necessary  we  should  explain  more  fully 
what  we  mean. 

In  our  former  article  we  entered  at  some 
length  upon  the  error  of  supposing  that  the 
Catholicity  of  the  Anglican  Church  is  demon- 
strable from  the  fact  of  its  having  retained 
certain  Catholic  formularies,  e.g.  the  authori- 
tative form  of  absolution  in  the  Service  of  the 
Sick ;  as  though  it  mattered  to  the  soul  that 
departed  last  night  to  receive  the  reward  of 
its  deeds  done  in  the  body,  that  in  the  Angli- 
can Book  of  Common  Prayer  there  lay  dor- 
mant a  form  of  words,  to  which,  as  representing 
a  sacramental  rite,  which  (to  use  Mr.  Allies' 
words)  is  "  the  great  chain  that  holds  together 
the  whole  Christian  life,"  there  was  attached 
a  power  by  which  his  sins  might  have  been 
forgiven.  This  error  is  akin  to  that  of  sup- 
posing that  the  holding  no  other  idea  of  the 
Church  than  was  held  by  the  Nicene  Fathers 
— and  what  is  thought  to  be  also  the  present 
Roman  idea — is  sufficient  to  constitute  an 
orthodox  faith  ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  is 
believed  that  that  idea  is  not  actually  exhi- 
bited and  realised  in  the  Church  of  the  pre- 
sent time.  This  is  what  we  characterised  as 
holding  doctrines  and  letting  go  the  realities 
represented  by  those  doctrines ;  and  a  similar 
obscureness  of  vision  and  want  of  grasp  we 
seem  to  see  in  Mr.  Allies'  view  of  all  the  great 
Christian  mysteries,  especially  that  which  he 
justly  styles  "  the  centre  and  life  of  the  whole." 
In  our  first  perusal  of  the  work,  even  while 
the  charm  and  freshness  of  first  impressions 
naturally  precluded  any  thing  of  a  critical 
spirit,  we  could  not  help  observing,  that  in 


his  most  explicitly  Catholic  passages,  the  most 
elaborate  and  the  most  strikingly  beautiful  of 
any  in  the  book,  he  speaks  rather  of  the  doc- 
trines which  a  Catholic  holds  than  of  the  reali- 
ties in  which  he  believes.  It  may  seem  invi- 
dious in  us  to  point  attention  to  this  defect, 
considering  the  testimony  which  Mr.  Allies 
has  so  nobly  volunteered  to  the  Catholic  sys- 
tem, both  doctrinal  and  practical ;  but  the 
part  we  have  chosen  is  not  that  of  ordinary 
reviewers;  we  have  taken  our  stand  on  higher 
ground,  and  our  aim  extends  beyond  the 
merely  literary  and  critical.  We  feel  that  we 
are  holding  an  earnest  conference  with  earnest 
men,  who  are  willing  both  to  speak  and  to 
hear  the  truth. 

In  the  whole  passage,  then,  to  which  we 
refer,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  where  Mr. 
Allies  repeats  the  words  "doctrine,"  "dogma," 
&:c.,  the  Catholic  would  have  spoken  of  the  J 
mystery  itself,  or  have  used  expressions  which  Ij 
shewed  that  what  he  had  before  his  mind  was 
an  objective  reality,  independent  of  individual 
belief  or  non-belief.  We  are  not  disposed  to 
be  hypercritical;  but  Mr.  Allies  writes  as  if 
he  thought  that  what  produced  such  super- 
natural moral  effects  upon  the  mind  and  life 
of  a  Catholic  was  not  the  Real  Presence  Itself, 
and  his  faith  in  Its  reality,  and  his  meditations 
upon  and  before  It,  but  "the  dogma  of  the 
Real  Presence,"  and  his  thoughts  and  reflec- 
tions upon  that  dogma.  Of  course,  as  Catho- 
lics, we  believe  that  Mr.  Allies,  by  the  very 
fault  of  his  position,  cannot  realise  the  great 
Christian  mysteries  as  is  the  blessed  privilege 
of  those  who  are  partakers  therein ;  but  our 
impression  would  be  that  he  does  not  even 
intellectually  discern,  at  least  not  habitually 
and  distinctly,  the  diff'erence  between  the  one 
act  of  the  mind  and  the  other. 

We  think  that  we  can  trace  this  inadequacy 
of  thought  and  expression,  this  constant  re- 
currence to  doctrines  and  dogmas,  to  their* 
first  cause.  That  cause  we  believe  to  be  this  : 
that  Mr.  Allies  really,  though  unconsciously, 
considers  tiiat  what  constitutes  the  whole  dif- 
ference between  Catholicism  and  Protestant- 
ism is  the  holding  or  not  holding  certain  doc- 
trines, which  difference  shews  itself  in  certain 
mental  and  practical  results.  It  never  seems 
to  be  present  to  his  mind,  as  the  one  abiding 
engrossing  thought,  that  the  real  paramount  m 
difference  consists  in  the  possessing  or  not  ^ 
possessing  certain  ineffable  mysteries.  And 
this  is  why  he  does  not  see  or  feel  what  it  is 
that  makes  his  own  Church  so  unlike  the  Ca- 
tholic ;  this  is  why  he  is  so  unable  to  face  the 
(|uestion  really  at  issue.  It  is  true  he  may 
say  tliat  while  he  holds  his  Church  to  be  "a 
branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ,"  he  must,  so 
to  say,  take  for  granted  that  it  really  possesses 
the  same  Adorable  Presence  and  the  same 
supernatural  powers.  Yet  this  would  be  to 
us  by  no  means  a  satisfactory  reply,  as  it  does 
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not  serve  to  explain  either  the  language  he 
uses,  or  the  general  current  of  his  thoughts. 
For  supposing  his  Church  to  be  what  he  thinks 
it  to  be,  and  taking  his  own  account  of  its 
practical  belief  and  teaching  on  these  sub- 
jects to  be  the  true  one,  surely  the  natural 
feeling  of  a  Catholic  mind  would  be  that  of 
horror  at  the  dreadful  profanation  of  the  tre- 
mendous Mystery  at  the  hands  of  so  faithless 
a  body,  and  its  blasphemous  denial  and  dis- 
belief of  the  powers  committed  to  its  trust. 
But  this  is  not  Mr.  Allies'  feeling,  nor  does 
any  expression  he  uses  evince  its  existence. 
What  he  does  feel,  and  does  express,  is  a  re- 
proachful regret  tiiat  his  Church  neglects  to 
teach  certain  doctrines  contained  in  its  for- 
mularies, the  practical  effects  of  which  he 
witnesses  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

We  may  instance  the  very  first  sentence  of 
that  part  of  the  work  on  which  we  are  com- 
menting. After  remarking  that  "  there  are 
certain  doctrines  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church"  (meaning  thereby,  among  others, 
that  of  the  Real  Presence)  "  which  are  brought 
into  such  prominence  in  practice,  and  are  in 
their  own  nature  so  very  powerful,  that  they 
make  that  faith  appear,  in  its  actual  exercise, 
quite  another  thing  from  the  faith  prevailing 
among  ourselves"  (English  Churchmen),  he 
adds — not  that  the  "  English  Church"  actually 
possesses  the  awful  realities  represented  by 
these  doctrines,  a  practical  belief  in  which  has 
such  beneficial  efiects,  but  that  thereis  "  no 
essential  difference  between  the  truemind^  of 
the  English  and  that  of  the  Roman  Church," 
which  true  mind  he  thinks  <'  forms  the  basis  of 
the  Prayer  Book,"  though  he  doubts  "  whether 
the  true  //^o;  of  the  English  Church  will  ever 
prevail  actually  within  her,  cast  out  the  Puri- 
tan virus,  and  collect  and  animate  the  whole 
body  of  Catholic  truth  which  her  formularies 
contain."  And  so  throughout  it  is  as  if  Ca- 
tholic truths  were  only  dogmas,  and  the  great 
mysteries  of  the  faith,  even  the  greatest  and  the 
most  sacred,  had  their  residence  in  the  letter 
of  certain  formularies,  awaiting,  as  it  were,  a 
practical  belief  to  call  them  into  life  and  ex- 
ercise. Instead  of  the  Church,  the  mystical 
body  of  Christ,  and  his  sacramental  Presence 
therein,  the  prevailing,  ever-recurring  idea  in 
Mr.  Allies'  mind  is  that  of  the  "  formularies" 
and  the  "  dogma"  representing  and  teaching 
that  Presence. 

"England  has  banished  the  dogma  of  the  Real  Pre- 
sence, not  indeed  from  her  theory,  but  still  from  being 
that  vital  and  pervading  practical  truth  which  should 
animate  and  reward  the  labours  of  every  day,  and  turn 
into  consolation  all  the  sorrows  of  humanity.  Oh, 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  might  breathe  the  life  of  every 
day's  practical  action  into  those  ancient  Catholic  for- 
mularies which  are  at  present  a  reproach  to  our  de- 
generacy !" 

This  is  not  the  language  of  one  who  be- 

*  The  italics  are  the  author's. 


lieves  that  the  sacred  Presence  of  his  God 
and  Saviour  is  really  possessed,  but  practically 
ignored  and  denied,  by  his  Church.  If  Mr. 
Allies  did  indeed,  as  he  thinks,  share  our  faith, 
and  believe  his  Church  to  possess  this  sacred 
Presence,  would  he  not  rather  have  exclaimed, 
"  Oh,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  would  breathe  the 
life  of  faith  and  love  into  the  hearts  of  our 
people,  that  they  might  acknowledge  and  adore 
that  ineffable  Presence,  which,  descending 
upon  our  altars,  reproaches  us  for  our  sacri- 
lege and  unbelief!"  Either,  then,  the  mys- 
tery of  which  he  speaks  is  to  him  a  dogma, 
and  nothing  more,  or  he  fails  to  protest  against 
what  he  ought  to  feel  to  be  the  real,  the  ap- 
palling evil.  He  attaches  himself  to  a  mere 
collateral  consequence,  the  loss  of  certain 
moral  effects,  while  the  Catholic  would  think 
first,  and  above  all,  of  the  dishonour  done  to 
his  Sovereign  Lord.  How  different  is  the 
language  which  the  Church  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  her  children,  whom  she  would  have 
daily,  if  possible,  prostrate  themselves  before 
their  adorable  Lord,  and  offer  Him  their  whole 
hearts  and  souls,  all  they  are  and  all  they  have, 
in  union  with  his  own  beloved  Mother  and 
all  the  Saints,  in  an  act  of  reparation  for  the 
neglects,  and  blasphemies,  and  outrages  com- 
mitted against  Him  in  the  Sacrament  of  his 
love  !  We  do  not  expect  to  convince  Mr. 
Allies  of  the  justice  of  our  strictures,  though 
we  would  offer  them,  in  all  charity,  to  his 
serious  consideration,  in  the  hope  that  he  may 
be  led  to  test  his  belief  in  this  matter.  We 
are  not  finding  fault  with  him  for  his  want  of 
faith  in  that  great  mystery  to  which  we  have 
especially  alluded,  knowing,  as  we  do,  that  it 
is  not  possessed,  as  he  would  fain  persuade 
himself  it  is  possessed,  by  the  communion  to 
which  he  belongs,  and  in  which  he  ministers. 
All  that  we  would  wish  him  at  present  to  see 
is,  that  his  belief,  whatever  it  be,  is  something 
quite  different  in  kind  from  the  faith  of  a  Ca- 
tholic. Until  he  is  himself  a  Catholic  indeed, 
we  are  convinced  he  will  be  unable  to  realise 
the  difference  between  holding  a  dogma  and 
believing  in  a  reality,  however  he  may  intel- 
lectually conceive  the  difference,  and  may  in 
terms  acknowledge  and  maintain  it.  But  once 
let  him  stand  at  the  high  point  of  view  at 
which,  by  God's  mercy,  it  is  our  blessedness 
to  stand,  and  he  will  wonder  at  his  own  former 
conceptions,  and  the  words  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed them,  so  weak  and  inadequate  will 
they  appear  when  his  eyes  behold  the  actual 
objects  of  divine  faith,  instead  of  the  dim  and 
confused  shadows  of  them  that  now  float  be- 
fore his  mind. 

If  our  account  of  the  matter  be  the  true 
one,  it  will  explain  why  Mr.  Allies  does  not 
"  understand  (p.  343)  how  in  country  parishes, 
where  there  is  no  music,  interest  can  be  kept 
up  in  the  services,"  even  in  the  very  "  Sacri- 
fice of  the  Mass"  itself,  as  "recited  in  a  tongue" 
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which  the  people  "  understand  not ;"  and  why- 
he  thinks  he  "  should  feel  more  than"  he  "  can 
express"  the  silence  that  reigns  during  "  the 
whole  canon  of  the  Mass,"  and  his  inability 
to  distinguish  any  words  in  a  "  Missa  cantata." 
The  holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  to  him  more 
an  idea — something  that  has  a  great  meaning 
attached  to  it — than  a  great  and  awful  reality. 
He  desires  that  the  outward  effect  should  cor- 
respond with  this  great  idea,  and  is  disap- 
pointed when  it  fails  of  doing  so.  It  is  na- 
tural, therefore,  that  his  mind  thus  having  a 
tendency  to  consider  the  Mass  more  as  the 
representation  of  a  mystery  than  the  mystery 
itself,  more  as  an  impressive  narrative  than  a 
real  transaction  in  progress  before  his  eyes, 
should  be  disposed  inordinately  to  regret  the 
absence  of  such  adventitious  aids  as  music 
and  audible  words  afford.  The  whole  action 
of  the  Mass  is  not  as  objective  to  his  mind  as 
in  imagination  he  conceives ;  it  is  objective 
rather  in  idea  than  in  fact.  He  is  not  so  much 
kneeling  at  the  foot  of  Calvary  as  contem- 
plating a  picture  of  it. 

Akin  to  this  is  his  view  (pp.  125,  6)  of  the 
comparative  merits  of  "  one  daily  celebration, 
at  which  all  who  are  disposed,  especially  clergy, 
should  assist,"  and  "a  succession"  of  Masses 
"  from  dawn  till  noon."  If  the  former  is  pleas- 
ing to  his  imagination,  of  the  latter  he  says 
that  it  "  sets  forth  a  continual  worship."  It 
never  seems  to  occur  to  him  that  a  far  higher 
object  than  the  mere  "  setting  forth"  of  an 
idea  is  involved  in  this  practice  of  the  Church. 
It  never  seems  to  enter  within  the  scope  of  his 
thoughts  that  this  one  imposing  celebration 
could  be  accomplished  only  by  precluding 
hundreds  of  souls  from  the  inestimable  benefit 
of  assisting  daily  at  the  Adorable  Sacrifice, 
and  that  the  end  the  Church  has  in  view  is 
not  to  content  the  imagination  by  the  sym- 
bolisation  of  an  idea,  but  to  honour  her  Lord, 
and  to  sanctify  and  save  the  great  body  of  her 
children.  These  are  the  objects  she  is  intent 
upon,  but  of  these  Mr.  Allies  appears  entirely 
to  lose  sight.  It  never  seems  to  occur  to  him 
that  the  holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  the 
highest  and  most  excellent  homage  that  can 
possibly  be  offered  to  Almighty  God,  since  it 
is  nothing  less  than  the  offering  of  his  beloved 
Son,  and  that  its  infinite  merits  extend  to  all 
the  members  of  the  Church,  living  and  dead. 
Can  he  in  any  degree  realise  that  every  Mass 
that  is  offered  is  an  actual  source  of  untold 
blessings  to  the  whole  mystical  body  of  Christ, 
knit  together  in  the  Communion  of  Saints  ? 
He  cannot,  or  he  would  never  "prefer,"  as 
he  says  he  does,  the  single  celebration.  How 
striking  it  is  to  see  him  again  stopping  short 
of  the  ideay  instead  of  going  on  to  the  rea- 
lity !  Why  does  he  talk  of  the  more  frequent 
celebration  "  setting  forth  a  continual  wor- 
ship?" Let  him  but  substitute  for  this  the 
true  object  of  the  Church,  that  of  offering 


a  continual  worship,  and  he  will  see  no  dif- 
ficulty in  determining  which  is  the  better 
*'  mode." 

In  the  whole  description  in  which  the  ol)- 
servations  we  have  noticed  are  introduced, 
there  is,  to  our  minds,  something  too  much  of 
dressing  up  an  idea,  and  blending  and  iden- 
tifying the  pictorial  and  the  effective  with  the 
objects  and  realities  of  worship.  There  is  a 
want  of  depth  and  solidity  in  it.  We  arc 
most  ready,  however,  to  own  that  Mr.  Allies 
constantly  uses  language — the  very  passages 
we  have  quoted  furnish  instances  of  it — which, 
taken  by  itself,  would  imply  a  far  truer  and 
deeper  view ;  nor  would  we  for  a  moment 
doubt  that  such  view  does  frequently  flash 
before  his  mind ;  and  we  may,  therefore,  seem 
to  be  unjust  towards  him.  But  this  is  the 
very  point  to  which  we  wish  to  attract  his 
attention  —  that  nothing  is  really,  deeply,  and 
vitally  held  which  is  constantly  sliding  out  of 
the  mind,  and  giving  place  to  another  order  of 
ideas ;  as  if  it  had  to  constrain  itself  to  the 
posture  of  acting  upon  a  certain  hypothetical 
belief,  not  as  if  that  belief  were  habitually 
present  to  it,  as  a  simple  reality  to  be  contem- 
plated and  acted  upon  naturally.  The  want 
of  such  simple  realisation  w^e  do  not  mention 
(as  we  said  before)  in  the  way  of  reproach, 
but  in  the  hopes  of  making  it  evident  to  him 
that,  if  he  would  truly  hold,  and  have  an  actual 
belief  in,  what  he  intellectually  conceives,  and 
often  vividly  expresses,  he  must  pass  from  the 
land  of  imagination  and  ideas  to  the  region  of 
faith  and  realities.*  He  cannot,  while  he  re- 
mains where  he  is,  do  more  than  receive  im- 
pressions and  reason  upon  them. 

The  concluding  sentences  of  the  first  pas- 
sage on  which  we  have  been  commenting  are 
too  curious  to  be  passed  by  sub  silentio.  After 
declaring,  with  his  usual  candour  and  good 
faith,  that  to  say  "  that  the  Roman  Church 
aims  at  making  her  services  a  mere  spectacle, 
or  mainly  a  spectacle,"  because  she  retains  the 

*  One  obvious  clanger  attendant  upon  snch  an  artifi- 
cial state  of  mind  is,  that  words  become  divorced  from 
their  true  meaninj^,  and,  no  longer  representing  their 
corresponding  realities,  utterly  fail  of  producing  any  ef- 
fect upon  the  mind.  The  clearest  reasonings  and  plain- 
est statements  fall  powerless  on  the  eai*.  The  very 
avenue  by  which  true  ideas  might  find  access  to  the 
mind  is  blocked  up  or  intercepted.  It  seems  to  hear 
what  it  is  already  conversant  with,  and  can  accept  with- 
out difficulty.  Even  when  the  intellect  is  aware  that 
statements  tell  argumentatively  against  it,  and  can  bring 
nothing  in  reply,  yet  being  in  tlie  habit  of  practically 
emptying  them  of  their  meaning,  they  come  upon  it  with 
the  tedium  of  oft-repeated  truisms.  Having  lost  their 
novelty,  they  have  lost  their  force.  When  a  man  is  able 
to  say  that  he  has  heard  such  an  argument  often  before, 
it  seems  all  one  to  liim  with  the  being  in  possession  of 
some  satisfactory  reply.  If  you  have  nothing  new  and 
striking  to  urge,  he  i)ut8  your  arguments  aside,  and  as- 
serts that  they  do  not  touch  his  position.  Any  one  may 
remark  a  close  analogy  witl>  this  in  morals.  A  man  who 
is  in  the  habit  of  violating  the  known  laws  of  morality 
remains  completely  uninlluenced  by  motives,  the  cogency 
of  which  Ijedoes  not  attempt  to  contest,  but  which  touch 
him  not,  because  he  has  known  them  so  long  without 
acting  upon  them. 
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use  of  the  Latin  tongue,  is  "an  infamous  ca- 
lumny," he  says : 

«*  Sure  I  am  that  if  the  Anglo-German  race  be  ever 
restored  to  the  communion  of  the  Latin  Ciiurch,  as  I 
fervently  pray  that  mercy  may  be  reserved  for  them  by 
God,  this  custom  as  regards  them  must  be  changed.  It 
is  a  matter  of  discipline,  merely,  of  course ;  or,  what- 
ever I  might  be  tempted  to  think  of  it,  I  should  not  so 
speak." 

These  are  strange  words  from  one  who  can 
complacently  criticise  the  whole  authoritative 
practice  of  the  Church,  and  calmly  remain 
under  her  most  awful  anathemas  against  all 
who  wilfully  excommunicate  themselves  from 
her  pale  !  We  confess  we  cannot  understand 
the  state  of  mind  which  such  language  indi- 
cates. It  is  an  idiosyncrasy  which  baffles  our 
powers  of  analysis. 

We  shall  not  be  doing  justice  to  Mr.  Allies 
unless  we  make  one  extract  from  this  portion 
of  the  volume.  The  following  train  of  thought 
is  as  true  as  it  is  eloquently  expressed : 

"  The  English  Prayer-book  says  of  every  individual 
priest, '  whose  sins  thou  dost  forgive,  they  are  forgiven  ; 
and  whose  sins  thou  dost  retain,  they  are  retained.' 
Here  is  the  whole  Catholic  doctrine  stated.  Now  this 
ihe  Roman  Church  not  only  says,  but  acts  upon.  And 
its  strength  lies,  accordingly,  not  in  any  thing  that 
meets  the  eye,  gorgeous  cope,  or  chasuble,  or  proces- 
sion, or  majestic  ceremonies  symbolising  awful  doctrines  ; 
not  in  any  thing  that  meets  the  ear,  whether  chanted 
psalm,  or  litany,  or  sermon  touching  the  feelings  or 
subduing  the  understanding  ;  though  all  these  it  has,  its 
strength  lies  deeper  in  the  hidden  tribunal  of  conscience. 
The  good  Christian  is  not  he  who  attends  mass  or  ser- 
mon, but  he  who  keeps  his  conscience  clean  from  the 
attacks  of  sin,  who,  overtaken  in  a  fault,  has  straightway 
indignation  upon  himself,  and  submits  himself  to  the 
discipline  which  Christ  has  appointed  for  restoring  him. 
The  efficacy  of  the  pastor  must  entirely  depend  on  the 
knowledge  of  his  people's  state,  and  his  power  to  cor- 
rect their  sins,  and  to  guide  them  in  their  penitence. 
How  he  can  possibly  have  this  knowledge,  or  power,  or 
guide  them  at  all  without  special  confession,  I  see  not : 
nor  how  he  can  ever  exercise  the  power  conveyed  to  him 
at  his  ordination,  and  lodged  by  Christ  in  his  Church 
for  ever.  This  is  the  true  bond  between  the  pastor  and 
his  flock  :  the  true  maintainer  of  discipline,  and  instru- 
ment of  restoration.  Accordingly,  in  Catholic  coun- 
tries, we  see  the  priest  truly  respected,  cherished,  and 
obeyed  hy  his  flock,  however  much  he  may  earn  the  dis- 
like and  suspicion  of  the  worldly  and  unconverted  :  in 
Protestant  countries  we  see  the  pastoral  office  a  nonen- 
tity ;  the  shepherd  of  his  flock  is  virtually  a  preacher  of 
sermons.  He  knows  the  plague  is  ravaging  them,  but 
they  will  not  bear  the  touch  of  his  hand  :  he  must  see 
them  perish  one  by  one,  but  they  will  not  let  him  help 
them :  when  mortification  has  begun,  then  he  is  called 
in  to  witness  a  hopeless  dissolution,  or  to  speak  peace, 
peace,  where  there  is  no  peace. 

•'  The  dogma  of  the  Incarnation  and  the  Real  Pre- 
sence has  again  the  closest  affinity  with  that  of  the  Priest- 
hood.  Christ  is  present  in  his  Church,  for  the  priest 
in  the  tribunal  of  penitence  is  as  God  himself.  How 
vain,  how  worse  than  blasphemous,  would  be  the  attempt 
to  absolve  from  sin,— surely  the  maddest  infringement 
of  Divine  power  which  mortal  ever  imagined,— had  not 
He,  the  partner  of  our  flesh  and  blood,  said,  '  Receive 
ye  the  Holy  Ghost:  whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are 
remitted  unto  them,  and  whosesoever  sins  ye  retain,  they 
are  retained :'  and  '  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world.' "         *         *         * 

"  Thus  the  perpetual  recurrence  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Real  Presence,  the  prominence  given  to  the  interces- 


sion of  Saints,  especially  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the 
real  putting  forth  of  apostolic  power  in  the  tribunal  of 
penitence,  are  striking  features  in  the  Roman  commu- 
nion. By  these  she  proves  that  she  has  living  power 
as  a  portion  of  Christ's  Church,  by  living  upon  and  deal- 
ing with  the  most  awful  powers  :  as  she  holds  the  true 
doctrine,  '  Believe  that  this  is  so,  because  I  say  it,  and  I 
say  it  because  it  has  come  to  me  from  Christ  through 
his  Apostles,'  so  she  exhibits  the  convincing  proof  of 
her  mission  :  '  Believe  that  lam  the  Church,  for  behold 
me  exercising  the  supernatural  powers  of  the  Church.' 
This  is  that  inward  proof  which  convinces,  which  is  no- 
thing technical,  merely  intellectual,  or  matter  of  argu- 
ment, but  like  St.  Augustine's  *  Secure  judicat  orbis 
terrarum,' — *  A  city  that  is  set  on  a  hill  cannot  be  hid.' " 

Striking  as  this  testimony  is,  we  cannot  let 
it  pass  without  comment.  The  whole  passage 
is  a  singular  example  of  the  vividness  with 
which  the  writer  perceives  facts,  and  his  in- 
ability to  read  their  meaning.  He  sees  that 
"  the  Roman  Church  not  only  says  but  acts  ;" 
deals  with  what  she  holds  as  with  a  reality, 
and  "  exhibits  the  convincing  proof  of  her 
mission"  by  openly  "  exercising"  her  "  super- 
natural powers ;"  that  she  demonstrates  that 
Christ  is  with  her  by  daring  to  do  that  which 
without  his  command  and  presence  would  be 
"  worse  than  blasphemous."  But  seeing  all 
this,  how  is  it  that  he  does  not  see  the  con- 
verse ?  How  is  it  that,  beholding  in  such  a 
course  of  action  the  most  convincing  proof  of 
the  presence  of  a  power  divine,  from  which 
it  springs,  he  does  not  behold  in  the  absence 
of  such  action  an  equally  convincing  proof  of 
the  absence  of  that  power  ?  And  again,  what 
difficulty  need  he  have  in  explaining  the  fact 
that  while  "  in  Catholic  countries" — or  rather 
as  we  should  say,  among  Catholics  every  where 
— "  the  priest  is  truly  respected,  cherished,  and 
obeyed,  by  hisflock,*  in  Protestant  countries" 
— and,  as  all  along  he  declares,  in  his  own 
church — "the  pastoral  office"  is  "a  non- 
entity," and  "  the  shepherd  of  the  flock  vir- 
tually" but  "  a  preacher  of  sermons  ?"  Why 
will  they  "  not  bear  the  touch  of  his  hand  ?" 
Why  must  he  "  see  them  perish  one  by  one  ?" 
Why  will  they  "  not  let  him  help  them  ?" 
The  answer  is  found  in  our  Lord's  most  solemn 
words :  "  Amen,  Amen,  I  say  to  you :  He 
that  entereth  not  by  the  door  into  the  sheep- 
fold,  but  climbeth  up  another  way,  the  same 
is  a  thief  and  a  robber.  But  he  that  entereth 
in  by  the  door  is  the  shepherd  of  the  sheep : 
and  the  sheep  follow  him,  because  they  know 
his  voice.  But  a  stranger  they  follow  not, 
but  fly  from  him,  because  they  know  not  the 
voice  of  strangers.'' 

Before  we  conclude  our  remarks  we  must 
take  some  further  notice  of  a  passage  upon 
which  we  commented  in  our  former  number. 
It  occurs  in  that  account  of  a  conversation 
with  F.  Lacordaire,  which  on  several  grounds 
is  deserving  of  particular  attention. 

**  The  question  was,  whether  I  was  forced  to  become 
a  Roman  Catholic ;  to  deny  all  my  past  life ;  supposing 

*  The  italics  axe  the  author's. 
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that  we  had  the  succession,  and  formularies  which  con- 
veyed the  episcopate  and  priesthood, — whether  T  should 
be  forced  to  affirm  that  the  grace  of  the  Sacraments  was 
intercepted  by  the  sin  of  schism  or  heresy.  We  saw  and 
deplored  the  division  of  the  Church  ;  but  might  not  such 
a  state  of  things  be  allowed,  as  in  the  great  Western 
schism  the  Church  was,  as  a  fact,  divided  for  forty  years  ; 
might  it  not,  then,  be  for  300  years  ?" 

We  have  before  remarked  upon  the  extreme 
unsatisfactoriness  of  such  a  posture  of  mind 
as  this  language  appears  to  evince ;  it  is  the 
theological  sentiment  which  most  perplexes  us. 
Mr.  Allies  seems  to  be  at  variance  with  him- 
self in  his  recorded  opinions.  In  his  former 
controversial  work  (second  edition,  p.  6)  he  ex- 
pressed himself  thus :  "  The  question  oi' schism 
is  a  question  of  salvation."  Applying  St. 
Cyprian's  words,  he  said  (p.  8) :  "  Inexpiable 
and  heavy  is  the  sin  of  discord,  and  is  purged 
by  no  suffering."  And  again  he  declared: 
"  Could  we  prove  that  the  Church  of  England 
is  clear  both  of  enunciating  heresy  in  her  for- 
mularies, and  of  allowing  it  within  her  pale, 
it  would  in  no  respect  answer  this  charge  of 
schism  against  her,  except  so  far  as  the  a 
priori  presumption  that  she  who  is  clear  of 
the  one  would  be  clear  of  the  other  also." 
This  solemn  language,  and  especially  the  lat- 
ter sentence,  seem  in  direct  contradiction  with 
the  extract  we  have  give  above.  He  now 
makes  a  question  of  that  which  before  he  un- 
hesitatingly asserted.  The  passage  may  be 
faultily  worded,  but  as  it  stands  it  certainly 
conveys  a  meaning  the  very  contrary  of  that 
which  he  before  expressed.  For,  it  should  be 
observed,  it  is  not  that  he  denies  the  fact  of 
his  Church  being  in  schism,  on  the  ground 
of  its  having  "  the  succession  and  formularies 
which  convey  the  episcopate  and  priesthood," 
and  therefore  also  the  "  grace  of  the  Sacra- 
ments," but  he  questions  the  doctrine,  or  prin- 
ciple, that  the  "  sin  of  schism"  intercepts  the 
grace  of  the  sacraments  in  cases  where  there 
are  "  the  succession,  and  formularies  which 
convey  the  episcopate  and  priesthood."  We 
have  laboured  to  extract  another,  and  a  more 
orthodox,  meaning  from  his  words,  but  in  vain. 
Mr.  Allies  does  seem  to  question  what  be- 
fore he  declared  to  be  the  ^'^  fatal"  effects  of 
ijchism. 

It  may  be,  however,  nothing  more  than  the 
usual  confusion  of  thought  into  which  Angli- 
cans are  always  falling,  and  which  has  been 
often  proved  against  them,  especially  of  late, 
and  against  Mr.  Allies  among  the  rest.  What 
is  it  they  mean  by  schism  ?  Is  it  separation 
from  the  Church,  or  division  of  the  Church  ? 
Their  usual  way  is  to  say,  or  seem  to  say,  one 
thing  and  mean  another,  or  to  say  one  thing 
at  the  beginning  of  an  argument  and  another 
at  the  end.  Perhaps,  therefore,  Mr.  Allies, 
though  he  thinks  in  one  part  of  his  mind  that 
schism  is  an  "  inexpiable  sin,"  both  in  indivi- 
duals and  in  Churches,  thinks  also  that  schism 
is  a  disadvantage  or  a  misfortune  into  which 


the  whole  Catholic  Church  occasionally  falls- 
There  was  a  schism,  he  says,  of  forty  years  > 
why  may  there  not  be  a  schism  of  three  hun- 
dred years?  Does  he  mean  that  during  these 
forty  years  the  si7i  of  schism  was  committed, 
or  merely  that  the  misfortune  of  schism  was 
incurred  ?  Does  he  mean  that  the  Church  of 
England  is  in  schism ;  and  if  so,  does  he  give 
up  his  former  solemn  words  about  the  sin  and 
peril  of  such  a  state?  or  does  he  mean  that 
the  whole  Church  is  divided,  i.e.  is  in  that 
sort  of  schism  which  is  a  misfortune,  not  a 
sin? 

Leaving  these  queries  for  his  consideration, 
we  will  answer  his  question  as  he  puts  it.  If 
in  the  great  Western  schism  the  Church  was 
divided  for  forty  years,  may  it  not  be  for 
three  hundred  years  ?  Most  certainly  ; — for 
three  thousand  years — to  the  end  of  time — from 
the  beginning  to  the  end — from  the  moment 
that  Christ  said  to  Peter,  "  On  this  rock  I  will 
build  my  Church,"  to  the  moment  when  the 
angel  shall  declare,  "  Time  is  no  longer  ;"— 
schism  may  be  the  normal  state  of  the  Church, 
and  no  sin,  no  disadvantage  whatsoever.  But 
what  if  the  Church  never  was  divided  ?  What 
if  the  gates  of  hell  have  not  prevailed  against 
her,  and  the  words  of  the  Nicene  faith  are 
literally  as  true  at  this  day  as  they  were  in 
the  fourth  century?  What  if  for  the  said 
forty  years  of  the  great  Western  schism  the 
Church  was  still  one  visible  body  ?  Mr.  Allies 
does  not  see  that  Catholics  do  not  grant  him 
his  major  premise.  The  Church  was  not 
divided,  and  never  can  be  divided.  There 
never  Avas  and  never  can  be  but  one  visible 
Church.  This  is  the  simple  Catholic  doctrine. 
They  who  communicated  with  an  anti-pope, 
knowing  no  better,  were  in  material  schism, 
they  who  did  know  better  were  in  formal 
schism.  The  idea  that  the  Church  was  divided 
or  included  both  parties,  is  never  so  much  as 
hinted  at  in  the  annals  of  those  times,  and  has 
never  been  entertained  by  the  favourers  of 
either  side,  either  then  or  since.  On  the 
effects,  and  what  we  may  call  the  jyJiefiomena 
of  schism,  we  must  let  Father  Lacordaire  speak 
for  himself.  We  will  not  dilute  into  weaker 
language  his  forcible  and  pregnant  words,  so 
faithfully  rendered  by  our  author. 

**  Every  branch  that  is  severed  from  a  tree  does  not 
immediately  die,  it  may  sometimes  be  planted  afresh, 
and  take  root  beside  the  parent  trunk  ;  it  may  even  bear 
leaves  and  some  fruit,  but  that  will  not  be  unity.  The 
Greeks  have  a  vast  deal  in  common  with  us.  Supposing 
that  the  question  of  the  Procession  could  be  resolved  by 
explanations  on  their  part,  there  would  only  remain  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  See  to  be  admitted  by  them. 
You,  again,  have  retained  much  more  than  the  Lutherans 
and  Calvinists.  What  you  have  of  good  is  ours,  is  Ca- 
tholic. If  persons  among  you  believe  in  God,  believe  in 
the  Redemption,  lead  a  lioly  life,  bring  forth  good  works, 
I  do  not  deny  that  all  this  is  Catholic  in  them  ;  if  they 
are  ignorant  as  to  the  sin  of  schism  or  heresy,  this,  which 
is  good  in  them,  may  be  sufficient  for  their  salva- 
tion. When  I  hear  persons  saying  there  is  this  or  that 
good  in  Protestants,  I  always  admit  it;  I  say  this  is  *" 
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portion  of  the  truth  they  have  carried  away  from  us ; 
hey  have  a  certain  root,  and  yet  they  are  not  joined  to 
he  tree.  Why,  Maliomet  himself  carried  away  much 
ruth  from  the  Catholic  faith  ;  and  though  he  mixed  and 
idulterated  this,  Mahometanism  lives  still  by  those  re- 
nains  of  truth.  So  it  is  with  those  who  have  separated 
from  the  Church  ;  the  full  Ufe  remains  in  her  ;  unity  is 
in  her  alone  :  portions  of  the  truth,  portions  of  life,  may 
exist  in  other  bodies  ;  may  suffice  for  the  salvation  of 
those  who,  by  no  fault  of  their  own,  and  with  no  con- 
sciousness pf  their  own,  are  in  those  bodies ;  but  she 
alone  has  the  full  truth,  she  alone  is  one.  Whether  you 
can  exist  with  safety  out  of  her  depends  on  the  degree 
of  your  personal  knowledge." 

It  is  marvellous  to  see  how  perfectly  Mr. 
Allies  understands    these  words,   for  he  has 
evidently  reported  them  with  the  greatest  ac- 
curacy, yet  fails  to  perceive  or  to  feel  their 
application  to  himself,  or  to  his  own  position. 
Another  expression  calls  for  remark.     Mr. 
Allies  speaks  of  being  "  forced  to  deny"  his 
"  past  life,"  and  that  in  a  manner  which  seems 
as  if  he  felt  it  was  asking  too  much  of  him 
to  take  any  step  which  involved  such  a  con- 
.sequence.      Yet  surely  he  cannot  mean  that 
every  thing  is  not  to  be  submitted  to  when 
God's  truth  is  concerned.     He  cannot  mean 
that  salvation  is  not  worth  any  self-renuncia- 
tion, however  revolting;  any  sacrifice,  how- 
ever humiliating.      God's  truth  is  absolute, 
and  must  be  obeyed  at  all  cost.    If,  therefore, 
it  be  that  his  life,  such  as  he  understands  it,  is 
opposed  to  that  truth,  it  is  to  be  denied,  freely 
and  without  reserve.      A  soul  that  brought 
down  the   Only-begotten   from    heaven,  and 
has  been   redeemed  by  his  blood,   is  worth 
saving,  and  must  be  saved  at  any  price.     If 
he  be  indeed  not  within  the  fold  of  Christ's 
flock,  truth  demands  that  he  should  deny  that 
he  is.      If  he  possess  not  the  grace  of  the 
sacraments,  truth  demands  that  he  should  at 
once  and  for  ever  deny  the  possession.     Mr. 
Allies,  we  are  sure,  will  not  dispute  this  posi- 
tion.    In  his  former  work  he  says  that  a  con- 
sciousness of  schism  must  "  impel  a  man   to 
the  most  painful  sacrifices,"  even  to  that  of 
"beginning  life  again  in    the  middle  of  his 
days."     Painful,  therefore,  as  it  must  natur- 
ally be  to  contemplate  such  a  case  as  his  own, 
we  cannot  see  how  he  can  consider  the  de- 
mand, taken  at  its  highest,  to  be  any  thing 
abhorrent   to    his    religious   feelings.      How 
would  he  himself  represent  the  claims  of  the 
Church  to  a  Presbyterian  or  a  Baptist,  a  Lu- 
theran or  an  Irvingite  ?     Would  he  not  bid 
them  cast  to  the  winds  their  previous  pre- 
tensions, how  great  soever  they  might  have 
been?      Would  he  not  tell  them  they  must 
humble  themselves  to  the  level  of  the  low- 
liest, and  stoop  as  little  children  to  receive 
upon  their  necks  the  saving  yoke  of  Christ, 
which  exalts  while  it  abases?     He  can  have 
no  sympathy,  therefore,  with  a  reluctance  to 
embrace  all  the  consequences  of  submission, 
supposing  submission  to  be  due.  If  the  Church 
of  Rome  be  indeed  the  Catholic  Church— if 


it  be  indeed  that  power  of  which  the  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth  declared  that  whosoever  re- 
sisteth  it  resisteth  Him — what  less  can  a  man 
owe  it  than  an  unconditional  surrender  ?  The 
minutest  portion  of  truth  is  absolute,  rigid, 
immutable;  it  confronts  him  with  its  eternal 
requirements,  quite  irrespective  of  any  renun- 
ciation, self-condemnation,  or  sacrifice  which 
its  admission  involves.  No  parleying,  no  ca- 
pitulating, no  stickling  for  terms  is  admissible, 
when  God  calls  for  submission,  or  the  Saviour 
of  men  invites  to  salvation. 

The  question,  therefore,  is  not  what  he,  Mr. 
Allies,  or  any  one  else,  is  forced  to  accept,  or 
may  be  dispensed  from  acknowledging.  The 
real  and  the  only  question  is.  Where  is  the 
truth  ?  What  is  God's  will  ?  This  question 
once  solved,  nought  remains  but  to  obey. 
Here  at  least  we  must  have  Mr.  Allies  on  our 
side ;  but  what,  then,  means  the  question  he 
proposes,  and  the  tone  in  which  it  is  put? 
Perhaps,  though  he  does  not  object  to  the 
principle  of  the  demand,  and  is  willing  to  ad- 
mit it,  granting  the  claim  of  the  Church  to  be 
true,  yet  he  feels  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
could  not,  whatever  the  amount  of  his  con- 
victions on  the  general  question,  deny  the 
communion  in  which  he  has  hitherto  lived  to 
be  possessed  of  valid  sacraments,  or  renounce 
his  own  ministerial  character,  even  allowing 
it  to  have  been  schismatically  bestowed.  This 
we  can  understand.  The  feeling  is  only  na- 
tural. But  let  him  remember  that  the  act  of 
submitting  to  the  Church  does  not  necessarily 
involve  any  such  denial  or  explicit  renuncia- 
tion. He  would  not  be  called  upon  to  express 
any  opinion  on  the  degree  or  amount  of  sacra- 
mental grace  residing  in  Anglican  ordinances. 
To  submit  to  the  Church,  and  embrace  her 
faith,  are  positive,  rather  than  negative  acts. 
Fixed  and  determined  as  is  the  mind  of  the 
Church  with  respect  to  the  ecclesiastical  state 
of  the  Anglican  communion,  and  clearly  as 
in  practice  she  disowns  all  validity  in  Angli- 
can orders — as  clearly,  indeed,  as  she  admits  it 
in  the  case  of  the  schismatical  Churches  of  the 
East — yet  has  she  put  forth  no  formal  authori- 
tative judgment ;  neither,  therefore,  is  a  con- 
vert called  upon  to  subscribe  any  such  abjura- 
tion, or  indeed  to  declare  any  thing  with  re- 
spect to  his  "  past  life,"  except  what  passes 
in  the  secret  tribunal  of  penance.  He  finds 
himself  excommunicated — whether  by  his  own 
fault  or  not  is  not  the  question,  so  far  at  least 
as  the  open  formal  act  is  concerned — from  the 
pale  of  Christ's  Church,  and  he  abandons  his 
schism,  renounces  his  heresy,  makes  his  con- 
fession of  faith,  and  promises  "  true  obedience 
to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  successor  to  St.  Peter, 
Prince  of  the  Apostles,  and  Vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ." 

We  have  spoken  of  what  is  actually  re- 
quired by  the  Church  in  the  act  of  submis- 
sion, and  not  of  the  convictions  which,  by  a 
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moral  necessit5s  accompany  or  follow  that  act. 
But  we  can  most  earnestly  assure  Mr.  Allies, 
that  once  let  him  make  that  act  of  submission, 
in  a  spirit  of  faith  and  humble  childlike  obe- 
dience, and  it  will  not  be  long  ere  his  mind 
is  relieved  from  all  doubts  as  to  the  validity 
of  Anglican  orders  and  sacraments.  A  very 
slight  knowledge  of  what  the  Church  inter- 
nally is,  and  above  all,  of  what  is  involved  in 
the  stewardship  of  its  mysteries,  will  convince 
him,  with  a  conviction  which  wants  not  the 
aid  of  theological  or  historical  proofs,  that 
the  system  to  which  he  has  been  hitherto  at- 
tached is  but  a  poor  human  counterfeit  of 
Christ's  heavenly  kingdom.  Once  let  him 
renounce  his  own  will,  taking  henceforth  the 
Church  of  Christ  for  his  guide  and  authority, 
and  accepting  its  teaching,  not  because  it  com- 
mends itself  to  his  mind,  or  falls  in  with  his 
notions,  but  simply  as  being  the  teaching  of 
Christ,  and  he  will  be  blessed  with  a  most  con- 
soling experience  that  the  new  life  he  has  com- 
menced is  not  the  denial,  but  the  fulfilling  and 
perfecting  of  the  past — that  which  gives  being, 
realisation,  and  power  to  all  that  was  good 
and  heavenward  therein,  and  destroys,  and 
makes  as  though  it  had  not  been,  all  that  was 
evil,  earthly,  and  sensual.  He  will  feel  that 
he  is  accomplishing  the  end  for  which  he  was 
created,  and  entering  even  here  upon  the  life 
of"  the  living."  And  as  he  compares  the  two 
states  of  existence,  and  bethinks  himself  of 
that  land  of  dimness  and  darkness  in  which 
he  so  long  abode,  his  soul  will  be  filled  with 
gratitude  and  joy,  and  he  will  say  with  the 
Psalmist,  "  Quoniam  melior  est  misericordia 
tua  super  vitas  :  labia  mea  laudabunt  te.  Sic 
henedicam  te  in  vita  mea :  et  in  Nomine  tuo 
levabo  manus  meas."  (Ps.  Ixii.) 

We  almost  fear  to  dilate  on  the  strength 
and  vividness  of  the  convictions  which  con- 
verts experience,  and  continue  to  experience, 
in  the  blessed  communion  of  the  Church,  lest 
they  who  are  without  should  mistake  our  de- 
scription as  a  piece  of  laboured  enthusiasm, 
or  take  offence  at  the  unmeasured  freedom  of 
our  words.  But  indeed  it  is  not  necessary, 
for  the  description  has  already  been  given 
with  a  depth  of  feeling  and  a  warmth  of  ex- 
pression to  which  nothing  remains  to  be  added. 
"  It  is  not  pleasure  of  which  they  speak,  but 
*  peace  and  joy  in  believing ;'  they  would 
tell  you  that  they  have  found  a  priceless 
jewel,  the  thing  that  they  longed  for,  their 
true  health,  their  second  youth,  the  reality  of 
the  happiness  that  comes  in  dreams.  They 
speak  of  being  landed  in  a  '  new  world,*  and 
of  feeling  themselves  •  new  creatures.'  They 
tell  you  that  they  have  found  the  city  of  re- 
fuge, and  reached  the  haven  of  rest."*     And 

*  Diihlin  Review,  Marcli  184G,  p.  100.  We  cannot 
refrain  from  <juoting  here  a  j)as8a^e  close  upon  tliat  in 
the  text,  in  ilhi8trati<jii  of  wliat  wo  have  ourselves  said  a 
little  above.  "  Perhaps,  were  we  or  you  their  confessors, 
they  might  explain  theuiselves  by  referring  to  the  con- 


— shall  we  say  it  ? — so  far  from  looking  back 
on  the  life  that  is  past,  or  hankering,  even  in 
imagination,  after  its  deceitful  promises,  there 
never  creeps  into  their  hearts  one  passing 
tender  recollection  of  the  Church  they  have 
left.  Memory  will  linger  mournfully  over 
days  and  scenes  gone  by,  even  when  those 
days  and  scenes  were  marked  at  the  time  with 
more  dissatisfaction  than  pleasure,  and  when 
we  would  not,  if  we  could,  recall  them  ;  it  is 
a  natural  weakness  of  the  heart,  and  the  feel- 
ings such  recollections  inspire  belong,  as  it 
were,  to  the  material  of  the  mind,  and  arise 
involuntarily  and  unbidden.  It  is  not  so  in 
the  matter  of  the  change  in  question.  The 
grace  of  conversion  seems  to  prevent  the  action 
of  a  natural  law.  The  mind  is  never  even 
taken  by  surprise  ;  it  never  finds  itself,  even 
unconsciously,  lingering  with  pleasure  over  its 
past  religious  existence.  The  very  bonds  of 
association  are  snapped  asunder.  Not  a  word, 
or  a  tone,  or  the  thought  of  some  old  haunt, 
or  the  sudden  sight  or  presence  of  an  object 
that  reminds  them  of  the  days  of  their  schism, 
even  for  a  moment  brings  a  saddening,  regret- 
ful feeling  into  the  mind,  or  causes  them, 
though  against  their  will,  to  wish  to  recall 
what  is  gone  and  for  ever.  For  their  friends, 
who  are  still  left  behind,  and  for  every  thing 
as  disconnected  from  the  religious  idea,  their 
feelings  and  associations  are  as  vivid  as  ever ; 
but  for  that  which  they  once  thought  the 
"  Church  of  their  baptism,"  its  forms,  its  ser- 
vices, its  many  incidental  relations,  they  retain 
not  any  the  most  transient,  the  most  unreflect- 
ing attraction.  At  best  it  is  to  them  as  though 
it  never  existed ;  and  so  far  from  regarding 
their  past  life  as  a  thing  lost  or  renounced, 
they  feel  as  if  their  life  had  never  been  other 
than  it  is.  It  is  with  a  sort  of  effort  that  they 
recollect  that  they  were  not  always  Catholics, 
so  completely  has  the  present  taken  up  into 
itself,  absorbed,  and  fulfilled  the  life  that  pr(>- 
ceded  it ;  so  naturally  does  the  soul  domesti- 
cate itself  in  its  spiritual  home. 

Our  task  is  now  over.     We  have  desired  to 
deal  fairly  and  sincerely  with  Mr.  Allies,  as  Nvith 

sciousness  of  a  new  power  over  sin,  as  though,  like  snow 
in  spring,  it  refused  to  *  lie'  where  before  it  accumulated ; 
of  a  more  vivid  and  abiding  perception  of  the  Divine  Pre- 
sence, and  of  communion  with  their  blessed  Lord ;  of  a 
personal  interest,  in  short,  and  practical  participation  in 
that  most  wondrous  and  most  consolatory  truth  which 
before  was  a  mere  abstract  dogma  to  them — a  doctrine 
which  they  had  to  fetch,  by  help  of  their  intellects,  from 
historical  records  arid  external  sources,  instead  of  living 
in  it,  a  present,  speaking  reality  ;  so  wrought  into  the 
texture,  so  incorporated  into  the  substance  of  their  reli- 
gious life,  that  to  energise  in  the  one  is  to  possess  the 
other;  a  verity,  not  taught  so  much  as  depicted  and 
enacted  in  the  whole  Church  system,  as  in  one  arresting 
representation,  one  august  drama ;  symbolised  in  rites, 
appropriated  in  gestures,  forced  on  the  eye,  and  worked 
into  the  heart  with  tlic  whole  concentrated  power  of  that 
matchless  instrument,  that  exquisite  maclnnery  of  wis(k)ni 
and  love  whereby  and  through  which  our  Lord  reveals 
UiiuKclf  to  men,  not  once  for  all,  eighteen  centuries  jigo, 
but  *  vestcrday,  to-day,  and  for  ever* — the  mystery  of  the 
Ileal  'Presence  iu  the  Eucharist." 
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one  who,  true  and  candid  himself,  loves  truth 
and  candour  in  others.  He  has  entitled  him- 
self to  our  respect  and  admiration  by  earnestly 
protesting  against  the  evils  of  his  own  com- 
munion, and  by  acknowledging  the  good  he 
has  beheld  in  the  Catholic  Church,  with  a  bold- 
ness and  a  generosity  of  spirit  rarely  to  be 
witnessed,  even  in  those  who  in  theory  iden- 
tify themselves  with  her.  This,  to  us,  is  Mr. 
Allies'  merit  in  the  work  before  us — the  ho- 
nesty and  justice  with  which  he  relates  facts. 
It  is  no  merit  in  our  eyes  that  he  holds  and 
avows  so  great  an  amount  of  Catholic  doc- 
trine, further  than  that  not  wilfully  to  reject 
any  truth  of  which  he  has  become  intelli- 
gently conscious,  and  openly  to  avow  what 
he  believes,  is  creditable  in  any  man.  There 
is  a  natural  sincerity  and  honesty  in  it,  but  it 
is  no  necessary  ^too^  o^  religious  sincerity  and 
earnestness.  It  may  be  but  a  piece  of  self- 
will  after  all.  It  may  want  that  element 
which  alone  can  entitle  it  to  commendation 
in  a  religious  point  of  view.  The  merit  is  in 
the  intention,  and  that  only  the  end  can  de- 
termine. 

And  as  we  can  only  hypothetically  com- 
mend, from   our   inability  to    read    a   man's 
heart,  so  neither  can  we  accord  our  sympa- 
thies, save  in  the  measure  of  our  hopes.     Mr. 
Allies  would  claim  our  sympathies  absolutely 
for  what  he  now  is,  and  for  what  he  now  holds, 
and  thinks  us   unkind  in  withholding  them. 
But  what  we  Avould  wish  him  to  perceive,  and 
have  laboured  to  shew  him,  is,  that  no  man 
becomes  a  Catholic  by  mere  addition  to  his 
belief,  or  by  the  accumulative  perception  of 
separate  truths.    To  become  a  Catholic  is  not 
a  matter  of  intellectual  gradation  or  advance. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  consider  him  as  really 
any  nearer  to  us  on  account  of  the  opinions 
he  holds,  though  we  may  hope  that,  through 
those  opinions,  he  may  be  drawn  to  see  the 
necessity  of  that  step  which  alone  can  unite 
him  to  us.     To  become  a  Catholic  is  an  act 
of  the  will — an  act  proceeding  upon  a  con- 
viction— a  conviction  that  has  often  sprung 
from  a  very  partial  and  imperfect  perception 
of  what  Mr.  Allies  would  call  Catholic  truths. 
This  is  happening  every  day  in  the  case  of 
the  poor  and  ignorant,  and  of  those  whose 
simplicity  of  mind  classes  them  among  the 
"babes''  on  whom  our  Lord  pronounced  a 
peculiar  blessing.     In  such  cases  conversion 
literallyprecedes  instruction.  Although,  there- 
fore, minute  intellectual  knowledge  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church,  and  acquiescence  in  them, 
may  precede  that  act  of  the  will  by  which  a 
man  submits  to  the  Catholic  Church,  yet  of 
themselves  they  do  nothing  towards  constitut- 
ing him  a  Catholic.    And  further :  to  hold  all 
Catholic  truth  at  the  instance  of  one's  own  will 
and  choice,  or  (to  speak  theologically)  of  one's 
own  private  judgment,  and  to  be  content  so  to 
hold  it— to  make  oneself  superior  to  all  exist- 


ing authority,  not  even  to  crave  a  teacher 
and  guide,  not  even  to  wish  to  submit  and 
obey, — is  to  revolt  against  that  very  principle 
which  lies  at  the  root  of,  and  gives  its  value 
and  character  to,  all  Catholic  belief.  God's 
will  is  not  merely  that  we  should  hold  certain 
truths,  but  that  we  should  believe  his  word, 
as  signified  to  us  by  his  Church,  and  believing, 
should  obey  it.  To  a  Catholic,  therefore,  the 
nearer  approach  a  man  makes  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth,  and  the  more  explicit  his 
avowal  of  that  knowledge,  the  greater  the  fear 
and  anxiety  lest  the  mind  should  rest  in  the 
mere  intellectual  assent,  itself  no  slight  satis- 
faction to  the  pride  of  man's  reason,  unac- 
companied with  any  corresponding  act  of  the 
will,  which  requires  not  merely  acquiescence, 
but  submission. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  convey  to  Mr.  Allies, 
and  those  who  occupy  a  like  position,  any  ade- 
quate conception  of  the  feeling  which  such  ex- 
treme concessions  to  truth  inspire  in  the  minds 
of  thoughtful  Catholics.  It  is  an  alternation, 
or  rather  a  mixture,  of  hope  and  painful  appre- 
hension; it  keeps  the  mind  in  that  sort  of 
trembling  suspense  with  which  one  might  con- 
template a  blind  man  treading  on  the  brink  of 
a  precipice,  of  the  presence  of  which  he  is  un- 
conscious. None  but  they  who  have  the  faith 
can  know  what  it  is  to  be  without  it.  To  them 
there  is  no  sight  of  more  fearful  interest  than 
that  of  a  man  endued  with  a  strong  sense  and 
appreciation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church, 
yet  devoid  of  that  one  ray  of  light,  that  one 
necessary  grace,  which  alone  can  enable  the 
soul  to  behold  and  embrace  the  truth  and  sal- 
vation offered  to  it.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Allies, 
though  he  cannot  as  yet  enter  into  this  state 
of  feeling,  which  requires  experience  to  be 
understood,  will  yet  give  us  credit  for  the 
spirit  of  charity  which  has  prompted  the  re- 
marks we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  make  in  the 
course  of  examining  his  work.  If  Anglicans 
knew  how  constantly  present  they  are  to  the 
minds  ofCatholics  in  their  prayers  and  remem- 
brances before  God,  they  would  cease  to  im- 
pute to  their  words  any  bitter  or  hostile  feel- 
ing, harshly  as  those  words  may  sound  in  their 
ears.  He  who  loves  his  neighbour  that  he  may 
win  him  to  God,  loves  him  with  the  highest, 
because  with  a  supernatural  love, — with  a  love 
which  is  a  pledge,  at  least,  of  the  kindness  of 
his  intentions,  even  though  his  language  be 


Since  the  above  was  in  type  we  have  heard 
with  much  regret  and  some  surprise  that  Mr. 
Allies  has  consented  to  abstain  from  publish- 
ing a  second  edition  of  his  Journal,  and  that 
on  this  understanding  his  "  Bishop,"  Dr.  Wil- 
berforce,  abandons  proceedings  against  him 
in  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  We  sincerely 
hope,  for  the  credit  of  both  parties,  that  this  is 
not  the  case ;  such  an  arrangement  would,  in 
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our  judgment,  be  but  another  of  those  miser- 
able compromises  which  are  so  disgracefully 
frequent  in  the  Established  Church.  We  had 
hoped  better  things  of  Mr.  Allies.  We  had 
believed  him  to  be  deeply  convinced  that  the 
time  for  silence  was  past,  and  the  time  for 
resolute  action  was  come  ;  and  persuaded  our- 
selves that  he  had  deliberately  chosen  his  part, 
and  was  resolved  to  carry  it  out  at  all  hazards. 
We  should  be  sorry  to  think — as,  on  the  sup- 
position of  the  report  we  have  stated  being 
true,  we  should  be  reluctantly  compelled  to 
think — that  after  all  he  has  evinced  but  the 
ordinary  audacity  of  an  ill-balanced  mind, 
which  has  energy  enough  to  put  forth  strong 
statements,  but  lacks  the  firmness  necessary 
to  maintain  them  in  the  face  of  opposition. 
Declarations  so  broad  and  protestations  so  ve- 
hement as  abound  in  the  volume  now  (on  the 
hypothesis)  virtually  withdrawn,  and  might 
be  cited  from  the  closing  pages  of  his  former 
controversial  work,  sound  simply  ridiculous 
when  unaccompanied  by  a  course  of  action 
correspondingly  courageous  and  determined. 

One  result  would  inevitably  follow  from 
such  a  concession  —  though  we  would  fain 
still  believe  that  report  has  wronged  him — 
which  is,  not  only  that  the  merit  of  his 
book  would  be  entirely  destroyed  and  its 
object  defeated,  but  that  any  sympathy  he 
may  have  excited  among  Catholics  as  a  writer, 
would  be  utterly  lost  to  him  from  this  mo- 
ment, though  personally  he  would  remain  an 
object  of  religious  interest  in  their  eyes,  and 
the  more  so  in  consequence  of  so  melancholy 
an  ending  to  what  seemed  to  augur  such  un- 
speakable good  both  to  himself  and  to  those 
who  felt  with  him.  Among  his  own  party, 
judging  from  ordinary  experience,  we  should 
imagine  his  influence,  at  least  for  good,  would 
henceforth  be  annihilated.  Any  thing  he 
might  hereafter  say,  however  sincerely  meant, 
would  be  measured  by  the  weakness  of  his 


compliance  in  the  present  instance.  While 
by  the  generality  of  "  English  Churchmen," 
who  would  rejoice  at  his  discomfiture,  the 
whole  performance  would  be  regarded  as  a 
piece  of  mere  empty  bravado.  For  ourselves, 
the  only  excuse  we  could  make  for  him  would 
be  to  repeat  what  we  have  said  in  the  pre- 
sent as  well  as  in  the  former  notice  of  iiis 
book,  that  ideas  do  not  represent  realities  in 
his  mind  ;  his  imagination  outruns  his  con- 
victions ;  his  words  are  an  exaggeration  of 
his  actual  belief;  he  does  not  mean  all  that 
the  language  he  uses  would  seem  to  imply; 
it  is  an  artificial  way  of  writing,  incidental  to 
his  religious  position.  The  system  of  opinions 
— or,  to  speak  plainly,  the  form  of  heresy — to 
which  he  is  attached,  so  sophisticates  the  mind 
that  its  unhappy  subjects  may  in  charity  be 
judged  by  less  severe  rules  than  are  applicable 
to  ordinary  cases.  They  are  in  the  habit,  un- 
consciously, of  speaking  in  an  unreal  way. 
We  think,  however,  under  all  circumstances, 
we  might  fairly  call  upon  Mr.  Allies  to  do 
one  thing,  which  is — honestly  to  confess,  not 
only  that  he  was  mistaken  in  his  estimation  of 
the  feelings  of  "  English  Churchmen,"  in- 
cluding the  members  of  his  own  party,  to- 
wards the  Catholic  body,  seeing  they  will  not 
bear  a  plain  statement  of  facts  which  tells  in 
its  favour,  but  that  in  his  communications 
with  foreign  Catholics,  he — unintentionally  of 
course,  but — most  completely  misrepresented 
the  sense  and  mind  of  his  Church  on  those 
points  which  are  generally  understood  to  con- 
stitute the  difference  between  Catholicism  an( 
Protestantism.  It  is  worse  than  folly  to  g^ 
on  pretending  that  Catholic  doctrines  ai 
anything  more  than  private  opinions  in  th^ 
Anglican  communion,  when,  as  a  matter 
fact,  they  are  only  secretly  held  by  individuals 
and  when  avowed  are  discouraged  and  pi 
down  by  authority  without  resistance  ani 
without  protest. 


SEYMOUR'S  WEDDING-PILGRIMAGE  TO  ROME. 


A  Pilgrimage  to  Rome,    By  the  Rev.  M.  Ho- 

bart  Seymour,  M.A.  London,  Seeleys. 
We  cannot  aff'ord  to  notice  every  book  which 
attacks  the  doctrines  or  the  practice  of  the 
Catholic  Church;  occasionally,  however,  we 
hear  of  a  volume  so  pre-eminently  bad,  that  we 
feel  bound,  sorely  against  our  inclination,  and 
only  as  discharging  our  public  duty,  to  look 
into  it,  and  briefly  to  tell  our  readers  what  it 
is.  Such  a  book  is  the  Rev.  Hobart  Sey- 
mour's Pilgrimage  to  Rome.  The  author's 
name  is  not  altogether  new  to  us;  we  fancy 
we  have  seen  it  in  the  public  papers  in  con- 
nexion with  some  very  improbable  statements 
about  one  of  his  brother  clergymen,  a  Mr. 
Merewether,  who,  if  we  remember  rightly, 


first  contradicted  and  then   disproved  them. 
Moreover,  we  had  heard  something  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  this  "  pilgrimage"  was 
made ;  that  it  was,  in  fact,  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  reverend  gentleman's  wedding- 
tour.     We  believe  that  other  wedding-tours 
may  have    given    birth  to  volumes   quite  as 
superficial  and  silly  as  that  M'hich  lies  bcfoi 
us ;  but  we  certainly  do  not  remember  ev( 
to  have  met  with  one  equally  ignorant,  mali 
cious,  and  offensive.     Indeed,  so  completelj 
is   this  the  character  of  the  book,   that  w 
should  not  have  dreamed  of  noticing  it  mor 
in  detail,  had  we  not  heard  of  its  having  m( 
with  approbation  in  some  quarters  where 
should  have  least  expected  it. 
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We  are  told  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume, 
that  "  the  main  idea  which  occupied  the 
writer's  mind,  and  formed  his  master  motive, 
was  religion"  (p.  9);  we  should  have  ex- 
pected, therefore,  at  least  something  of  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  that  religion  which  it  was  intended 
at  such  great  length  to  examine ;  but  instead 
of  this  we  find  an  ignorance  such  as  could 
hardly  be  surpassed  by  the  most  bigoted  Pro- 
testant in  the  kingdom,  who  had  never  left 
his  fire-side,  and  who  made  it  a  principle 
never  to  open  a  single  Catholic  work.  Thus 
he  spends  a  whole  winter  in  Rome,  professing 
to  study  its  religion,  yet  is  ignorant  of  the 
practice,  universal  throughout  its  churches, 
of  representing  the  Infant  Jesus  in  a  cradle 
on  one  or  other  of  the  altars,  from  Christmas 
Eve  to  the  Epiphany ;  so  that  when,  in  the 
month  of  January,  he  sees  such  an  image  on 
the  high  altar,  in  the  church  of  some  con- 
vent, "  he  could  not  imagine  it  designed  for 
any  thing  but  '  Young  Love  among  the  roses,' 
though  that  seemed  a  strange  device  on  the 
altar  of  a  nunnery"  (p.  225).  Again,  he  tells 
us  with  the  utmost  gravity,  that  the  Mass 
which  is  celebrated  on  Good  Friday  in  every 
Roman  Catholic  church  or  chapel  throughout 
the  world,  the  Mass  of  the  Presanctified,  as  it 
is  called,  is  "  peculiar  to  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
and  is  not  celebrated  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Roman  Church"  (p.  313)  ;  and  he  insinuates 
that  is  is  quite  contrary  to  the  Council  of 
Trent,  and  that  many  Roman  divines  hardly 
know  what  to  make  of  such  a  singularity. 
Even  in  an  ordinary  High  Mass,  our  author 
knows  nothing  of  a  priest,  deacon,  and  sub- 
deacon  ;  there  are  always  three  priests  (p. 
238)  ;  and  indeed,  he  seems  to  have  considered 
every  body  a  priest  whom  he  saw  dressed  in 
ecclesiastical  costume  (pp.  126,  52,  &c.),  just 
as  he  mistook  for  monks  the  members  of  those 
lay  confraternities  so  common  throughout 
Italy  (p.  112). 

Of  course  he  is  puzzled,  like  all  other 
English  Protestant  travellers,  by  the  absence 
of  any  one  definite  hour  at  which  he  might 
enter  a  church  with  the  certainty  of  coming 
in  for  "  the  service"  and  a  full  congregation. 
He  tells  us  that  he  attended  the  Cathedral  of 
Lucca  "at  the  hour  of  the  morning  when  the 
Mass  is  celebrating;"  and  not  even  a  nine 
months'  residence  in  Italy  sufficed  to  teach 
him  that  this  "  hour  of  the  morning"  lasts 
from  daybreak  to  half  an  hour  after  mid-day. 
He  "  attended  repeatedly  from  nine  to  twelve 
o'clock"  (p.  380) ;  but  it  never  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  him,  that  the  poor  who  work  for 
their  daily  bread,  men  of  business,  and  gene- 
rally all  persons  of  active  and  regular  habits, 
would  naturally  hear  Mass  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning,  long  before  even  his  earliest 
hour  of  attendance.  In  the  same  tone  of 
confident   ignorance,  he  assures  his   readers 
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that  "  for  fully  two-thirds  of  the  year,  for 
eight  months  of  the  twelve,  there  are  few  or 
no  sermons  preached  in  Rome,  unless  on  spe- 
cial occasions"  (p.  382);  whereas  the  truth 
is,  that  a  sermon  is  preached  every  Sunday 
morning  in  every  parish  church  of  the  city, 
usually  (indeed  always,  as  far  as  we  have 
heard  them)  explanatory  of  the  Gospel  for 
the  day,  besides  sermons  of  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent kind  every  Friday  and  Sunday  at  the 
Gesu,  at  S.  Luigi,  &c. 

Now  Mr.  Seymour  is  not  to  be  blamed  for 
the  mere  fact  of  his  ignorance,  profound  as 
it  is,  on  these  and  kindred  subjects,  any  more 
than  an  Italian  ecclesiastic  would  be  blame- 
worthy for  his  ignorance  of  the  habits  of  Ox- 
ford or  Cambridge :  but  when  this  ignorance 
is  paraded  before  the  world  in  a  volume  of 
considerable  dimensions  and  "got  up"  with 
care ;  when  the  writer  is  continually  boasting 
of  his  information,  that  he  was  an  eye-witness, 
that  "  he  only  speaks  that  which  he  knows, 
and  testifies  that  which  he  has  seen,"  then  we 
think  it  ceases  to  be  innocent,  and  becomes  a 
serious  fault.  We  are  quite  willing,  however, 
to  allow,  that  ignorance  is  among  the  least  of 
Mr.  Seymour's  crimes ;  a  much  more  revolt- 
ing feature,  which  characterises  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  work,  is  a  deliberate  injustice 
in  giving  a  false  colouring  and  in  conveying 
a  false  idea  of  what  he  is  describing  ;  and 
this,  in  spite  of  a  most  solemn  protest,  that 
"  he  has  no  desire  to  write  one  word  of  injus- 
tice, or  to  cherish  one  feeling  of  unkindness, 
against  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome" 
(p.  620).  We  have  made  a  grave  accusation; 
let  the  reader  judge  of  the  sufficiency  of  our 
proofs. 

He  twice  tells  the  story  of  his  visit  to  the 
Cathedral  at  Milan,  and  of  his  having  seen 
there  the  brazen  serpent  which  Moses  lifted 
up  in  the  wilderness.  The  first  version  of  the 
story  occurs  at  p.  52,  and  is  thus  told :  "When 
the  Reverend  (?)  Sacristan  called  our  atten- 
tion to  this  relic,  and  would  persuade  us  it 
was  the  original  serpent,  my  wife  reminded 
him  that  it  had  been  broken  in  pieces  by  King 
Hezekiah,  when  he  smartly  replied,  No7i  e  certo 
(it  is  not  certain)."  We  think  every  body 
who  reads  this  passage  for  the  first  time  would 
imagine  the  author's  meaning  to  be  this,  that 
the  sacristan  (whom,  as  usual,  he  mistook  for 
a  priest)  denied  the  certainty  of  the  act  at- 
tributed to  King  Hezekiah,  and  was  ready  at 
all  hazards  to  defend  the  authenticity  of  the 
relic.  This  seemed  to  us  the  whole  point  of 
the  story ;  and  indeed,  he  had  expressly  said, 
that — whereas  it  is  a  perplexing  inquiry  to 
ascertain  how,  unbroken  and  entire,  it  was  pre- 
sented to  this  church  seventeen  centuries  after 
it  had  been  broken  in  pieces, — difficulties  and 
perplexities  of  this  kind  are  easily  resolved 
under  an  Italian  sky;  and  then  he  proceeds 
to  tell  the  story  exactly  as  we  have  just  now 
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quoted  it.  But  let  us  turn  to  another  version 
of  the  same  story  in  p.  467 ;  "  The  sacristan 
called  our  attention  very  especially  to  it,  speak- 
ing of  it  as  the  very  serpent  that  Moses  had 

made I  could  not  refrain  from  asking  him, 

whether  indeed  he  thought  it  authentic,  and 
whether  it  was  the  veritable  serpent  that  Moses 
liad  made,  or  only  a  copy  of  it.  He  replied 
with  cautiojty  Non  e  certo  (it  is  not  certain). 
My  wife  was  present,  and  said  that  it  could 
not  be  the  original  serpent,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
expressly  stated  in  the  Scriptures  that  King 
Hezekiah  had  purposely  broken  it  in  pieces 
to  prevent  the  people  from  worshipping  it. 
He  made  some  confused  answer,  and  changed 
the  subject."  Is  it  possible  that  a  man  can 
honestly  have  written  these  two  passages,  be- 
lieving each  to  be  a  true  account  of  the  same 
conversation  ?  We  think  not ;  nevertheless, 
as  this  conversation  must  have  been  carried 
on  in  Italian — which,  we  gather  from  some 
stray  specimens  in  the  volume  before  us,  was 
rather  an  unknown  tongue  to  Mr.  Seymour, — 
we  will  give  him  the  benefit  of  any  doubt 
there  maybe,  acquit  him  of  all  malicious 
intentions,  and  only  conclude  that  he  has  not 
a  very  clear  head,  or  a  not  very  accurate 
memory. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  following 
instance,  which  is  no  report  of  a  conversation, 
but  a  simple  narrative  of  what  he  himself  saw? 
"  Once  my  wife  and  myself,  in  company  with 
a  married  couple  of  Italians,  were  in  consulta- 
tion with  two  nuns  related  to  our  friends,  one 
of  whom  was  stating  that  no  man  except  the 
Pope  himself  was  ever  permitted  to  enter  that 
monastery.  This  she  spoke  of  as  a  privilege 
of  which  they  had  some  right  to  be  proud ; 
but  while  she  was  speaking,  the  confessor  made 
his  appearance.  He  was  a  good-natured  merry- 
looking  man  of  about  thirty-five  years  of  age" 
(p.  210).  We  have  no  doubt  but  that  this  is 
the  same  convent  which  he  had  spoken  of  just 
before  (p.  204),  as  a  "  nunnery  where  we  con- 
versed with  two  nuns  at  a  grating,  having 
visited  them  in  company  with  the  relations  of 
one  of  them ;  and  we  observed  that  the  iron 
was  double,  the  two  gratings  being  some 
inches  apart,  so  that  even  hand  could  not 
touch  hand  through  them."  Anyhow,  whe- 
ther it  be  the  same  or  not,  it  is  manifest  that 
our  author  and  his  companions  were  separated 
from  these  nuns,  at  the  time  they  were  con- 
versing with  them,  by  an  iron  grating,  cither 
single  or  double ;  otherwise  it  could  not  have 
been  said  that  "  no  man  except  the  Pope  him- 
self was  ever  permitted  to  enter  that  monas- 
tery.'* And  when  this  "  merry-looking  con- 
fessor made  his  appearance,"  on  which  side 
of  the  grating  was  he  too?  Mr.  Seymour  is 
silent;  but  we  need  not  tell  our  Catholic 
readers  that  he  was,  where  he  always  remains, 
outside;  and  tliat  even  when  the  nuns  approach 
the  tribunal  of  penance,  there  is  still  this  im- 


passable grating  between  the  penitents  and 
their  confessor.  At  other  times  Mr.  Seymour 
is  most  eloquent  on  the  subject  of  this  iron 
grating,  as  presenting  an  insuperable  barrier 
to  the  escape  of  the  unwilling  prisoner  (of 
course  also  it  is  no  less  a  security  against  the 
intrusion  of  forbidden  guests);  but  why  has 
he  omitted  to  mention  it  precisely  where  the 
omission  creates  a  false  and  injurious  impres- 
sion ?  We  think  no  one  who  has  waded  through 
the  whole  of  his  volume  will  doubt  how  this 
question  ought  to  be  answered. 

Again,  in  p.  239,  he  is  in  a  church  belong- 
ing to  a  convent,  where  a  nun  is  about  to  be 
professed;  "the Mass  is  ended,  priests  retired, 
and  the  Cardinal  arrived.  The  moment  he 
was  announced  as  at  the  doors  of  the  chapel, 
the  novice  who  was  about  to  assume  the  black 
veil  appeared  as  by  a  miracle  over  the  altar. 
To  understand  this  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
that  the  picture  over  the  altar  was  removed, 
and  there  appeared  a  grating  behind  it;  it 
proved  an  opening  to  an  inner  chapel  within 
the  interior  of  the  monastery.  This,  I  confess, 
did  startle  me  a  little;  it  shewed  that  these 
sacred  pictures  are  sometimes  secret  doors — 
the  very  last  things  which  should  be  desired 
in  a  nunnery ;  it  suggested  strange  thoughts." 

The  italics  are  his  own ;  yet,  will  it  be 
believed,  that  within  five  pages  he  himself 
describes  this  "  opening,"  this  "  secret  door," 
as  "a  grating  stronger  than  that  of  a  felon's 
jail,  a  prison  from  which  it  was  impossible  to 
escape"  (p.  244);  in  fact,  it  was  really  no  door 
or  opening  at  all.  J 

Another  instance  of  the  same  injustice  may^ 
be  seen  in  p.  132.     "  In  the  vicinity  of  Flo- 
rence and  of  Rome  the  observant  traveller 
will  frequently  observe  altars  to  St.  Romulus 
and  St.  Remus,  or,  as  they  call  them,  Romulo 
and  Remigio,  in  accordance  with  the  forms  of 
the  Italian.    The  priests  have  assured  me  that 
these  were  the  names  of  some  very  ancie 
and  holy  Bishops  who  were  venerated  in  th 
Churches  for  their  piety;  the  impression,  how- 
ever, on  our  mind  was,  that  they  are  only  a 
Christianising  the   heathen  traditions  of  the 
ancients,  and  that  Romulus  and  Remus,  once 
worshipped  by  the  Heathens,  as  the  founders 
of  empires,  are  now  worshipped  by  Christians 
as  the    founders   of  bishoprics."     He   seems 
never  to  have  made  the  least  inquiry  into  the 
truth    of  this    impression ;    nevertheless,   this 
does  not  prevent  him  from  repeating  it  (it  is 
a  peculiarity  of  this  book  tliat  every  thing  i 
repeated  at  least  twice)  in  a  more  positive  an 
dogmatic  form.     In  p.  610  we  read,  no  longei 
as  a  mere  "impression  upon  our  mind,"  bu 
as  an  ascertained  and  acknowledged  tact,  th 
"  the  old  demigods  of  the  Heathen  were  no 
unfrequently  transformed  into  Christian  saints 
so  that  Romulus  and  Remus  are  now  wor- 
shipped as  St.  Romulo  and   St.  Remigio;    / 
have  myself  witnessed  this,  and  I  was  gravely 
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told  that  they  were  two  holy  Bishops  and 
saints  of  the  Church." 

Had  Mr.  Hobart  Seymour  taken  the  trouble 
(as  any  honest  man  would  have  felt  himself 
bound  to  do)  to  examine  a  little  into  the  truth 
of  what  he  had  been  so  gravely  told,  he  would 
have  learnt  that  the  Church  commemorates 
no  less  than  five  martyrs  of  the  name  of  Ro- 
mulus ;  and  in  particular,  that  on  the  6th  of 
July  she  commemorates  the  martyrdom  of 
St.  Romulus,  the  first  Bishop  of  Fiesole,  in 
Tuscany,  and  of  others  his  companions,  who 
were  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  Emperor 
Domitian;  he  might  have  learnt  also  that  the 
Cathedral  of  Fiesole,  "  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Florence,"  is,  naturally  enough,  dedicated 
to  St.  Romulus,  and  that  the  decayed  frescoes 
upon  its  walls  still  represent  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal incidents  of  his  life.  And  as  for  St. 
Remigius,  he  might  have  learnt  that  he  was 
the  Apostle  of  the  Franks,  who  filled  the  epis- 
copal chair  for  threescore  years  and  ten,  from 
A.D.  470,  and  that  his  burial-place  may  still 
be  seen  in  the  abbey -church  of  St.  Remi,  in 
Rheims.  It  needed  not  much  erudition  or 
research  to  obtain  this  information  ;  it  is 
copied  into  the  most  ordinary  handbooks  of 
travellers ;  so  that  the  rashness  of  Mr.  Sey- 
mour's assertion  is  truly  astonishing.  He 
seems  to  have  trusted  to  persuading  his 
readers  by  the  bold  and  dexterous  reunion 
of  names,  notorious  in  Pagan  history,  with 
the  altars  of  Christian  Rome ;  but  we  do  not 
believe  that  this  reunion,  that  is,  of  SS.  Romulo 
and  Remigio  together,  exists  any  where  out 
of  Mr.  Seymour's  book.  We  have  had  much 
more  abundant  opportunity  of  observation, 
yet  we  have  never  met  with  a  single  instance ; 
and  until  Mr.  S.  condescends  to  name  the 
church  in  which  it  is  to  be  found,  we  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  denying  it  altogether. 

Almost  in  the  same  place  he  says  that  "  the 
very  images  that  once  were  adored  as  those 
of  Heathen  sages  are  now  worshipped  as  those 
of  Christian  saints."  We  have  searched  through 
the  whole  volume  for  the  proofs  of  this  start- 
ling assertion,  and  here  they  are  :  in  p.  131 
we  have  a  gratuitous  assertion  of  his  own  con- 
cerning "  a  fine  spirited  figure"  in  the  Cathe- 
dral at  Lucca,  which  is  called  Christ  rising  from 
the  dead,  that  "  it  may  have  been  an  Apollo 
or  an  Adonis,  or  any  other  god  or  man  of  the 
Heathen ;"  and  in  p.  587  he  repeats  the  ex- 
ploded fable  about  the  famous  bronze  statue 
of  St.  Peter  having  been  originally  a  Jupiter 
Tonans,  though  not  without  an  express  ac- 
knowledgment that  "  the  truth  of  this  opinion 
has  been  justhj  questioned."  Inconsistency, 
however,  and  self-contradiction  are  no  obsta- 
cles to  Mr.  Seymour;  so  inveterate  is  his 
hatred  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  so  fixed  is 
his  determination  never  to  lose  an  opportunity 
of  reviling  or  ridiculing  her,  that  he  cannot 
even  abstain  from  repeating  the  most  absurd 


and  vulgar  inventions,  although,  according  t^ 
his  own  confession,  they  are  "  probably,  in- 
deed more  than  probably,  without  any  real 
foundation"  (p.  320). 

Yet  all  this,  bad  and  disgraceful  as  it  is, 
falls  short  of  the  real  enormity  of  Mr.  Sey- 
mour's book;  it  is  when  he  speaks  of  the 
moral  character  of  monasteries  and  convents 
that  he  pours  forth  all  the  venom  of  his  spleen, 
and  passes  all  bounds  in  the  foulness  of  his 
abuse  ;  and  this  is  the  last  place  into  which  we 
shall  care  to  follow  him.  We  remember  a 
Protestant  friend  of  ours,  many  years  ago,  the 
curate  of  a  country  parish,  who  found  that 
the  second  lesson  appointed  to  be  read  in  the 
afternoon  service  on  the  very  eve  of  his  in- 
tended marriage  was  the  seventh  chapter  of 
St.  Paul's  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
Our  friend  thought  it  somewhat  mal-d-propos 
to  his  own  circumstances,  and  therefore 
quietly  substituted  another  chapter  from  the 
same  Epistle.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that 
Mr.  Seymour  would  have  done  well  to  follow 
his  example ;  we  have  already  explained  that 
this  "  pilgrimage"  was,  in  fact,  a  "  wedding- 
tour  ;"  the  author  had  just  married  a  young 
and  wealthy  widow ;  and  by  going  abroad  he 
found  himself  all  at  once  launched  into  a  new 
state  of  society,  in  which  marriage  is  held 
in  honour  indeed,  even  in  the  honour  due  to 
one  of  the  seven  sacraments  of  the  Gospel, 
but  in  which  virginity  is  held  in  still  higher 
honour,  the  one  being  accounted  "  good,"  the 
other,  according  to  the  judgment  of  St.  Paul, 
"  better ;"  where,  moreover,  to  the  priests  and 
dispensers  of  God's  holy  Word  and  Sacra- 
ments (and  to  this  class  our  author  supposed 
himself  to  belong)  marriage  is  not  permitted  ; 
because  "  he  that  is  without  a  wife  is  solici- 
tous for  the  things  that  belong  to  the  Lord, 
how  he  may  please  God,  but  he  that  is  with  a 
wife  is  solicitous  for  the  things  of  the  world, 
how  he  may  please  his  wife,  and  he  is  di- 
vided." This  state  of  things  was,  doubtless, 
out  of  harmony  with  his  own  peculiar  feelings 
at  such  a  time ;  we  must  make  allowances 
therefore  for  some  little  irritation,  or  even 
bitterness  of  feeling  :  still  there  was  a  way  of 
getting  out  of  it  which  we  are  sure  our  friend 
the  curate  before  mentioned  would  have  hit 
upon,  and  which  would  have  been  far  less  lia- 
ble to  objection  than  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Sey- 
mour. We  have  seen  Anglican  clergymen,  who 
found  themselves  in  Rome  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, simply  change  the  Rev.  upon  the 
visiting-card  into  plain  Mr.,  drop  the  clerical 
white  tie,  and  so  put  away  all  troublesome 
thoughts  about  the  matter.  This  plan  has 
seemed  to  answer  very  well :  at  any  rate,  the 
peace  of  mind  of  those  who  adopted  it  was 
not  disturbed  by  the  sight  of  priests,  and 
monks,  and  nuns,  and — which  is  the  point  we 
are  specially  concerned  with  at  present — they 
did  not  feel  called  upon  to  slander  and  vilify 
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their  unmarried  neighbours ;  they  were  very 
well  contented  that  matters  should  be  as  St. 
Paul  had  long  since  stated  that  they  were,  viz. 
that  "  every  one  hath  his  proper  gift  from 
God,  one  after  this  manner,  and  another  after 
that."  Would  that  Mr.  Seymour  had  fol- 
lowed the  same  amiable  course.  So  far  from 
it,  whilst  professing  an  unwillingness  "  to 
give  currency  to  the  gossip  and  scandal  of 
Rome"  (p.  215),  he  has  filled  his  pages  with 
more,  and  more  abominable,  scandal  than 
Rome  itself  can  supply.  Even  at  the  present 
moment,  when  the  licentious  ribaldry  of  the 
Republican  press  in  that  city  is  directed 
with  such  unscrupulous  and  untiring  energy 
against  every  thing  that  is  most  holy  and 
sacred,  we  have  not  seen — and  we  speak  ad- 
visedly, for  we  are  writing  at  this  moment 
with  sheets  of  such  villanous  publications  all 
around  us,  wet  from  the  Roman  press — we 
have  not  seen  any  thing  that  at  all  comes  up 
to  the  foulness  and  falsehood  of  Mr.  Sey- 
mour's accusations  against  "  the  religious,"  as 
they  are  called,  of  both  sexes ;  yet  Mr.  S.  was 
in  Rome  only  during  five  months,  and  he  ac- 
knowledges that  this  is  "  a  delicate  subject, 
on  which  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  accurate 
information !"  It  is  not  our  intention  to 
defile  our  pages  with  the  worst  specimens  of 
Mr.  Seymour's  sins  under  this  head ;  but  we 
commend  the  following  to  the  special  atten- 
tion of  any  of  our  readers  who  may  be  in- 
terested in  the  state  of  the  colleges  in  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  Mr.  Seymour  does  "  not 
feel  disposed  to  attribute  to  the  monks  and 
friars  of  Rome  any  special  irregularity  and 
impropriety  of  life.  Every  one  knows,  who 
has  any  knowledge  of  the  world,  that  when  a 
number  of  unmarried  men  are  living  together 
in  a  barrack,  or  residing  together  in  a  col- 
lege (I),  the  atmosphere  of  such  places  is  not 
usually  more  pure  and  moral  than  elsewhere- 

It  is  contrary   to    all  experience  of 

mankind,  and  all  knowledge  of  the  world,  to 
suppose  that  in  such  large  assemblages  of 
young  and  unmarried  men,  there  should  not 
be  a  certain  amount  of  irregularity  and  im- 
propriety" (p.  178).  We  confess  we  were 
not  a  little  surprised  to  hear  from  a  gentle- 
man, who  seems  himself  to  have  been  edu- 
cated either  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  that 
the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  colleges  in  those 
venerable  establishments  is  not  superior  to 
that  of  soldiers'  barracks ;  but  our  surprise 
increased  beyond  all  bounds,  as  we  eanu;  to 
learn  more  definitely  our  author's  opinion 
concerning  these  monks  and  friars,  who  may 
be  compared  to  "  a  number  of  young  men 
residing  together  in  a  college."  "  As  far  as 
the  convents  of  monks  and  friars  are  con- 
cerned," says  he,  "  every  one  who  knows 
any  thing  of  Italy,  and  especially  of  Rome,  is 
aware  that  the  most  debauched  and  profligate 
characters  in  the  land  are  among  these  in- 


mates of  the  cloister"  (p.  212).  As  to  the 
establishments  of  Franciscans  and  Capuchins, 
"  it  needs  not  that  any  man  should  be  in- 
formed that  the  inmates  are  often  the  most 
vicious  and  depraved  even  in  Italy"  (p.  181) ; 
and  indeed,  "  of  all  the  monkish  orders  of 
Rome,"  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Je- 
suits, we  are  told  that  "  all  men  of  that  city 
hesitate  not  to  denounce  them  as  idle,  de- 
bauched, and  licentious."  And  does  Mr. 
Seymour  really  consider  that  all  this  falls 
short  of  "  any  special  irregularity  and  impro- 
priety of  life  ?"  Does  such  language  as  this 
really  describe  that  "  certain  amount  of  ir- 
regularity and  impropriety"  which  "  the  ex- 
perience of  the  world  has  long  since  settled" 
to  be  inseparable  from  "  a  number  of  young 
men  residing  together  in  a  college  ?"  We 
cannot  believe  it  merely  on  this  writer's  au- 
thority, yet  he  speaks  with  a  tone  of  confi- 
dence in  this  matter  as  though  he  were  sure 
of  his  readers'  assent. 

We  suppose,  therefore,  that  we  ought  to  at- 
tribute it  rather  to  a  corrupt  education  than 
to  any  peculiar  fault  in  Mr.  Seymour  himself, 
that  he  is  so  utterly  unable  to  take  any  but 
the  coarsest  and  most  sensual  view  of  every 
thing  which  is  presented  to  him.  This  tone 
of  sensuality  pervades  the  whole  volume ;  it 
is  the  most  prominent  and  offensive  feature, 
"  the  damning  spot,"  of  the  whole  work.  We 
really  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  quote  more 
than  one  of  the  passages  which  we  had  marked 
for  animadversion  on  this  head.  He  has  just 
witnessed  "  the  profession"  of  a  nun,  and  when 
the  ceremony  was  over,  he  saw  her  takin 
leave  of  her  parents  or  other  relatives.  "  Th 
sight  dissolved  as  by  magic  the  charm  of  th 
previous  scene;  she  was  very  ugly,  her  eye. 
squinted,  her  lips  were  thick  as  a  negro's 
her  features  were  intensely  coarse,  and  her 
whole  voice  and  manner  were  low,  vulgar, 
and  characterised  by  the  most  unseemly  mer- 
riment. .  .  .  Her  friends  seemed  to  me  per- 
fectly satisfied  at  being  well  rid  of  so  unmar- 
ketable a  concern.  I  had  been  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  ceremony,  but  was  thoroughly 
disgusted  with  its  victim"  (p.  24-5). 

We  feel  that  we  owe  some  apology  to  our 
readers  for  laying  before  them  so  much  trash  ; 
and,  as  a  slight  compensation,  we  offer  for  their 
amusement  the  two  following  extracts  of  a  very 
different  character.  Mr.  Hobart  Seymour  had 
reason  to  suspect,  in  consequence  of  what  he 
himself  saw,  that  the  late  revered  Pontiff,  Gre- 
gory XVI.,  had,  in  some  particulars,  a  decided 
inclination  towards  Protestantism !  At  thi 
Adoration  of  the  Cross  in  the  Sistine  Chap 
on  Good  Friday,  "I  could  not  help  thinking, 
says  our  author,  "  that  the  old  man  was  in 
great  measure  an  unwilling  actor  in  the  scene ; 
there  was  much  uneasiness  in  his  manner; 
there  was  dissatisfaction  in  his  face  ;  and  his 
whole  appearance  was  that  of  a  man  who  was 
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obliged  to  act  against  his  conscience  in  com- 
plying with  a  custom  of  the  Church"  (p.  372). 
And  again,  at  the  Exhibition  of  the  Relics  in 
St.  Peter's :  "  I  observed  him  narrowly,  and 
I  saw  that  he  never  looked  at  one  of  them  ; 
he  did  not  even  see  them.  His  outward  pos- 
ture of  reverence,  worship,  and  adoration, 
with  this  exception,  was  the  same  as  that  of 
others ;  and  it  occurred  to  me  at  the  time, 
that  his  conduct  was  that  of  a  man  who  re- 
garded the  affair  as  one  of  state  ceremony,  of 


which  he  did  not  approve,  but  which  for  rea- 
sons of  state  it  was  deemed  wise  and  right  to 
comply  with.  Such  was  my  impression  at  the 
time,  and  as  such  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stat- 
ing it"  (p.  485).  After  this  magnanimous, 
self-sacrificing  resolution  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Seymour,  we  hope  that  future  biographers  of 
his  Holiness  will  not  neglect  such  important 
information ;  it  is  just  as  trustworthy  as  any 
other  fact  or  impression  which  can  be  found 
in  this  foolish  and  iniquitous  production. 
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The  Teaching  and  Practice  of  the  Catholic  Church 
on  the  Subject  of  Frequent  Communion,  in  a 
Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Christian  Remem- 
brancer.   By  the  Rev.  F.  Oakeley.     Burns. 

Mr.  Oakeley  has  taken  the  trouble  to  write 
a  very  good  pamphlet  in  reply  to  a  very  ill- 
natured  statement  made  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Christian  "Remembrancer.  The  groundless- 
ness of  the  charge  made  in  that  journal  against 
the  Church  is  \Yell  known  to  every  Catholic,  but 
Mr.  Oakeley's  letter  is  well  worth  reading,  both 
for  the  detailed  information  it  conveys  and  for 
its  remarks  on  the  general  subject.  The  follow- 
ing letter  from  an  Anglican  friend  to  Mr.  Oakeley, 
in  reply  to  a  note  on  the  subject,  is  especially  in- 
teresting : 

"London,  April  23, 1849. 
"  In  reply  to  your  note  asking  me  for  any  facts  I 
might  be  able  to  give  you,  with  regard  to  the  frequency 
of  Communion  in  the  churches  of  Italy,  I  can  with  great 
confidence  say,  that,  so  far  as  my  own  personal  observa- 
tion goes,  and  the  information  I  have  received  from  other 
English  travellers  who  have  allowed  themselves  proper 
opportunities  of  observing  such  matters,  one  of  the  most 
striking  circumstances  connected  with  the  state  of  reli- 
gion through  all  the  middle  and  south  of  Italy  is  the 
number  of  communicants  which  one  sees  evenj  day  in  the 
week  in  all  the  great  churches,  and  also  in  many  of  the 
smaller  ones.  Many  persons  who  may  have  spent  a 
winter  or  two  in  Rome  and  Naples  will  be  surprised  at 
this  assertion,  and  may  tell  you  that  ihey  have  often  been 
to  Mass,  and  never  yet  seen  any  one  communicate. 
Nothing  more  probable ;  and  if  they  stayed  therefor  fifty 
winters  they  would  never  see  any  one  communicate. 
They  go  only  to  the  High  Masses,  and  to  the  great 
Church  ceremonials,  when  the  Holy  Communion  is 
never  administered ;  or  perhaps  they  lounge  into  a  church 
after  breakfast  to  look  at  the  pictures,  see  a  few  of  the 
latest  Low  Masses  of  the  day  going  on,  with  perhaps 
only  a  few  persons  assisting  at  each,  or  maybe  not  even 
one,  and  probably  not  one  communicant,  and  so  are  sa- 
tisfied that  there  are  7iever  any  week-day  congregations 
at  the  celebration  of  Mass,  and  7iever  any  commuhicants. 
These  persons,  and  they  form  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  English  travellers,  both  lay  and  clerical,  do  not  know 
that  the  Low  Masses  begin  in  summer  at  five,  and  in 
winter  in  many  churches  at  six,  and  always  at  seven  ; 
tliat  before  they  left  their  beds  that  morning,  probably 
a  dozen  Masses  had  been  said,  with  a  goodly  group  of 
faithful  worshippers  at  each,  and  at  some  of  them  at 
least,  a  few,  perhaps  many,  devout  communicants,  in 
that  very  church  where  they  were  making  their  unwise 
and  partial  observations.  But  even  these  persons  might 
have  judged  from  the  number  of  penitents  they  see  kneel- 
mg  in  the  confessionals  all  through  the  day  how  many 
communicants  there  must  be  ;  for  I  believe  I  am  right 
in  saying,  that  confession  is  always  followed  by  Com- 


munion the  next  day.  However,  to  give  you  some  ex- 
amples, and  they  must  be  but  a  few,  of  what  I  have  seen 
myself  at  the  early  Masses.  In  the  Gesu,  at  Naples,  I 
have  seen  on  a  week-day  the  whole  rail  of  the  high  altar, 
and  it  is  a  very  long  one,  twice  filled  with  communicants 
at  the  same  Mass.  On  Sundays  there  were  ma7iy  more ; 
indeed,  in  that  church,  from  five  in  the  morning  till  nine 
or  ten,  you  could  never  stay  half  an  hour  without  seeing 
some  receive  the  Blessed  Sacrament  at  one  or  another 
of  the  many  altars.  I  can  say  the  same  of  the  Santa 
Maria  degli  Angeli.  I  can  say  the  same  of  the  San 
Giuseppe  on  the  Chiaja  ;  in  this  latter  church  there  was 
one  old  man,  a  poor  beggar,  whom  I  saw  receive  every 
morning  for  a  long  time,  as  often,  indeed,  as  I  was  at 
the  church  at  seven  o'clock,  which  was  frequently  during 
an  Advent  and  Lent  three  winters  ago.  This  old  beg- 
gar's countenance  I  have  never  forgotten,  and  hope  I 
never  may — it  was  perfectly  heavenly.  There  were  se- 
veral others  in  that  church  whom  I  saw  communicating 
very  frequently  ;  and  the  parish  priest  hardly  left  the 
confessional  from  six  in  the  morning  till  twelve,  and  was 
there  again  in  the  evening. 

"  I  could  go  through  along  list  of  churches  in  Naples, 
and  assert  the  same  sort  of  facts  with  regard  to  each. 
Many  an  English  traveller  has  heard  a  High  Mass  at 
San  Ferdinando,  the  king's  church,  close  to  the  palace, 
and  never  probably  seen  one  person  communicate  ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  will  probably  have  been  scandalised 
(perhaps  secretly  pleased)  at  the  want  of  reverence  ex- 
hibited there  ;  but  in  that  very  church  I  have  seen  many 
communicants,  and  many  devout  congregations,  it  is 
true  at  a  cold  and  inconvenient  hour  ;  but  if  people  will 
be  idle,  they  must  be  content  to  find  themselves  herding 
with  idlers ;  and  by  such  I  avow  the  High  Masses  in 
Italy  appear  to  me  to  be  for  the  most  part  frequented, 
when  indeed  they  are  frequented  at  all,  which  is  very 
often  not  the  case.  However,  I  may  be  wrong  in  this  ; 
I  hope  I  am ;  but  it  has  been  my  observation  all  through 
Europe,  that  the  people  go  very  little  to  the  High  Masses, 
and  that  little  not  out  of  devotion. 

"  Of  Rome,  what  I  have  said  of  Naples  might  have 
been  predicated  with  equal  truth.  I  am  afraid  to  say 
how  many  thousand  communicated  every  year  in  the 
Gesu  at  Rome  :  I  was  told  the  number  by  a  venerable 
Father  last  year,  whom  I  visited  in  his  place  of  conceal- 
ment, but  I  am  really  afraid  to  trust  my  memory  ;  I  can 
only  say  that  it  was  something  enormous,,  and  that  in  but 
one  church  in  that  city  of  churches. 

"  Of  Florence  I  know  but  little  personally,  but  yet 
even  the  few  times  that  I  have  been  to  an  early  Mass 
there  in  the  cathedral,  I  have  seen  communicants.  In 
the  country  places  about  Lucca  it  is  the  custom  for  the 
peasantry,  even  the  young  men,  to  confess  once  a  month, 
and  communicate. 

"  But  to  return  once  more  to  Naples  for  a  very  strik- 
ing example  ;  there  is  a  little  chapel  at  the  further  end 
of  the  Chiaja — 'Santa  Maria  della  Luce' — frequented 
entirely  by  fishermen  and  their  families,  and  served  by 
two  brothers,  themselves  the  sons  of  a  fisherman  ;  there 
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are  two  Masses  every  morning,  both  well  attended,  and 
a  sermon  every  night,  except  Saturday  night,  which  is 
devoted  to  receiving  confessions  ;  and  I  have  seen  them 
still  going  on  at  near  midnight.  I  know  it  well,  for  I 
had  apartments  in  the  house,  the  ground  floor  of  which 
is  occupied  by  this  chapel.  But  it  is  what  I  have  seen 
on  a  Sunday  morning  there  that  I  wish  especially  to 
mention.  "SVhile  one  brother  has  been  celebrating  Mass, 
I  have  seen  the  other  brother  in  the  pulpit  exhorting  and 
instructing  the  people  upon  the  subject  of  the  holy  Eu- 
charist up  to  the  moment  of  consecration  ;  then  after 
the  adoration*  he  began  again  exhorting  them  to  come, 
one  and  all,  and  themselves  receive  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment. I  can  see  him  now,  with  his  arms  thrown  open, 
and  hear  him  now,  that  fisherman's  son — '  Venite,  venite, 
Jigli  miei,  venite  e  confortate  corde  mio  ;'  and  well  did  those 
poor  fishermen  answer  to  the  loving  call,  for  out  of  that 
whole  congregation,  all  but  three  (myself  being,  of  course, 
one  of  the  three),  rose  at  once,  at  that  most  solemn 
moment  of  all  Liturgies,  pressing  forward,  with  tears 
and  audible  sobs,  the  strong  expression  of  contrite, 
thankful  hearts,  to  receive  the  Bread  of  Life,  first  given 
to  men  of  like  occupation  with  themselves.  May  my 
soul  be  with  theirs  when  sacraments  shall  be  no  more. — 
I  am  yours,  &c." 

The  Mystery  of  Iniquity  revealed ;  or  a  Contrast 
between  the  Lives  of  some  anti- Christian  Popes 
and  the  godly  Reformers.  With  the  Essence  of 
Protestantism,  By  B.  Whack,  Esq.  London, 
Brown,  and  Richardson. 

We  presume  that  the  title  of  this  book  is  in- 
tended either  for  a  joke  or  for  a  device  to  en- 
trap the  unwary  Protestant  into  purchasing  an 
anti-Protestant  tirade,  under  the  idea  that  he 
was  possessing  himself  of  an  anti-Popish  testi- 
mony. Whoever  may  be  the  individual  who 
designates  himself  as  B.  Whacky  we  cannot  con- 
gratulate him  either  on  his  wit  or  his  wisdom. 
His  book  is  a  mere  vulgarised  Milner,  or  Cobbet 
made  commonplace.  The  sooner  English  Ca- 
tholics get  rid  of  this  species  of  controversy  the 
better.    They  who  throw  mud,  while  tliey  often 


miss  the   mark  at  which  they  aim,  invariably 
besmear  themselves  in  the  attempt. 

The  Life  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola.   Vol.  II.   {Lives 

of  the  Modem  Saints.)     Richardson. 
This  is  the  concluding  volume  of  Mariani's  Life 
of  St.  Ignatius,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  important  in  all  Mr.  Faber's  series. 

Schiller^ s  Robbei's,  Dramas,  and  Ghost-Seer. 
Bohn. 
Mr.  Bohn  here  publishes  the  first  complete 
translation  of  Schiller's  terrible  and  too-cele- 
brated play  which  has  ever  appeared  in  English. 
The  version  is  by  his  own  hand,  and  speaks  very 
favourably  for  his  skill  and  energies.  Nearly 
the  whole  volume,  indeed,  is  the  work  of  his 
leisure  hours.  The  Ghost-Seer  is  given  as  Schiller 
left  it,  with  a  sort  of  unfinislied  catastrophe, — an 
appropriate  termination  to  so  strange  and  excit- 
ing a  tale. 

The  Catholic  School,  No.  6,  May  1849,  is  as  use- 
ful as  its  predecessors. 

Ways  and  Means  for  Ireland.     Ridgway. 
An  important  contribution  of  facts  and  general 
information. 

Mr.  Hanford  and  Mr.  Kershaw  have  brought 
out  a  translation  of  Balmez'  valuable  work  on 
the  Effects  of  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  on 
Civilisation.  We  shall  take  an  early  oj)portu- 
nity  of  reviewing  their  labours  at  length  ;  and 
content  ourselves  for  the  present  with  strongly 
recommending  the  book  (which  is  very  cheap) 
to  the  perusal  of  our  readers. 

Mr.  Grimley's  collection  of  Devotions,  Indul- 
gences, Sj-c.  connected  with  the  Use  of  the  Scapular 
of  the  Passion  (Richardson)  gives  all  needful 
directions  for  those  who  would  practise  this 
beautiful  devotion.  It  is  neatly  printed  in  red 
ink. 


(Bttlt^imtitdX  a^egfeten 


PASTORAL  OF  THE  VICAR  APOSTOLIC  OF 
THE  LONDON  DISTRICT  ON  THE  POPE'S 
ENCYCLICAL  LETTER. 

Nicholas,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  favour 
of  the  Apostolic  See,  Bishop  of  Melipotamus,  and 
Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  London  District,  to  our 
dearly  beloved  in  Christ,  the  clergy  secular  and 
regular,  and  the  laity  of  the  London  district, 
health  and  benediction  in  the  Lord. 

If  the  banishment  of  our  holy  Father  from  Rome 
has  been  to  us  a  cause  of  sorrow,  God  lias  in  part 
also  turned  it  into  a  source  of  consolation.  For 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  has  given  occasion  to 
the  whole  Catholic  world  to  testify  its  love  and 
reverence  for  the  Supreme  Pontiff  in  his  afflic- 
tions, more  almost  than  when  he  filled  a  tem- 
poral throne,  it  has  no  less  shewn  him  to  us 
calmly  exercising,  in  his  place  of  exile,  those 
highest  prerogatives  of  universal  rule  over  tlie 
Church,  whereof  no  temporal  calamities  can  de- 
prive the  successor  of  St.  Peter. 

Not  only,  dearly  beloved  in  Ciirist,  has  he  care- 
fully provided  for  the  continuance  of  the  ordinary 
functions  of  Church  government,  but  his  thoughts 
and  his  heart  have  been  filled  with  those  greater 
*  i.  e.  of  the  most  precious  Blood. 


duties  which  belong  to  his  high  office—the  guar-' 
dianship  of  the  faith,  and  the  promotion  of  piety 
and  devotion. 

With  these  great  objects  before  him,  Ids  Holi- 
ness Pope  Pius  IX.  has  addressed  to  all  the  Pa- 
triarchs, Archbishops,  and  Bishops  of  the  Catholic 
Church  an  Encyclical  Letter  or  Circular,  the  pur- 
port of  which  we  cannot  better  make  known  to 
you  than  by  laying  before  you  the  principal  part 
of  the  valuable  document  itself. 

To  OUR  Venerable  Brethren,  the  Patriarchs, 
Primates,  Archbishops,  and  Bishops  of  tub 
WHOLE  Catholic  World. 

Pius  PP.  IX. 
Venerable  Brethren, — Healtli  and  Apostolical  Be- 
nediction.    As  soon  as,  by  the  counsel  of  Divine  Pro^i 
vidence,  and  certainly  for  no  merit  of  our  own,  we  wet 
raised  to  the  lofty  throne  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostle 
and  undertook  the  government  of  the  universal  Churcl 
it  was  our  chiefest  consolation,  venerable  brethren, 
learn  how,  in  the  pontificate  of  our  predecessor,  Gr« 
gory  XVI.,  of  blessed  memory,  there  had  sprung  up 
a  wonderful  manner,  throughout  the  Catholic  world, 
most  ardent  desire  that  the  Apostolic  See  should 
length,  by  some  solemn  judgment,  define  that  the  moa 
holy  Mother  of  God,  the  most  loving  Mother  of  us  all, 
the  Immaculate  Virgin  Mary,  had  been  conceived  with* 
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out  original  sin.  This  most  pious  desire  is  clearly  and 
openly  testified  and  demonstrated  by  the  continual  peti- 
tions which  have  been  addressed  to  our  predecessor,  and 
also  to  ourselves,  by  the  most  illustrious  bishops,  chap- 
ters, and  religious  orders.  Among  these,  the  renowned 
order  of  Friars  Preachers  was  foremost  in  imploring  per- 
mission, publicly  and  openly,  to  pronounce  and  add  in 
the  sacred  Liturgy,  and  especially  in  the  Preface  of  the 
Mass  of  the  Conception  of  the  most  Blessed  Virgin,  the 
word  Immaculate.  These  petitions  were  most  willingly 
granted,  as  well  by  our  predecessor  as  by  ourselves. 
To  all  this,  venerable  brethren,  have  been  added  the 
letters  of  very  many  of  your  colleagues,  incessantly  ad- 
dressed to  our  predecessor  and  ourselves,  begging,  with 
reiterated  petitions  and  redoubled  zeal,  that  we  should 
define  it  as  a  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  that  the 
Conception  of  the  most  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  was  alto- 
gether immaculate,  and  utterly  free  from  all  stain  of 
original  sin.  Neither  have  there  been  wanting  in  this 
age  of  ours  men  of  eminent  abilities,  virtue,  piety,  and 
learning,  who  in  their  erudite  and  laborious  writings 
have  thrown  such  light  on  this  argument  and  most  de- 
vout opinion,  that  not  a  few  have  wondered  how  the 
Church  and  Apostolic  See  should  refrain  from  decreeing 
to  the  most  holy  Virgin  this  honour,  which  the  common 
piety  of  the  faithful  eagerly  desires  should  be  paid  to 
her  by  the  authority  and  solemn  judgment  of  that  Church 
and  See.  These  desires,  indeed,  have  been  most  accep- 
table and  delightful  to  us,  who  from  our  earliest  years 
have  had  nothing  dearer,  nothing  more  at  heart,  than  to 
revere  the  most  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  with  an  especial 
piety  and  homage,  and  the  most  intimate  affections  of 
our  heart,  and  to  do  every  thing  which  might  seem  likely 
to  procure  her  greater  glory  and  praise,  and  to  amplify 
her  worship.  From  the  very  beginning  of  our  pontifi- 
cate, therefore,  we  have,  with  the  utmost  alacrity  and 
earnestness,  turned  our  anxious  thoughts  towards  a 
matter  of  such  moment,  and  we  have  never  omitted  to 
pour  out  humble  and  fervent  prayers  to  Almighty  God 
that  He  might  vouchsafe  to  illumine  our  mind  with  the 
light  of  his  heavenly  grace,  that  we  might  know  what 
we  were  to  do  in  this  affair.  Indeed,  it  is  now  our  chief 
hope  and  confidence  that  the  most  Blessed  Virgin,  who 
"has  raised  the  eminence  of  her  merits  above  all  the 
choirs  of  angels,  even  to  the  throne  of  the  Deity,''*  and 
has  by  the  foot  of  her  power  crushed  the  head  of  the 
ancient  serpent,  and  who  "  set  up  between  Christ  and 
the  Church" t  all  sweetness  and  the  plenitude  of  graces, 
has  ever  rescued  the  people  of  Christ  from  the  direst 
calamities  and  the  snares  and  violence  of  all  enemies, 
and  saved  them  from  utter  ruin,  will  now  have  pity  on 
us  with  a  mother's  love ;  and  by  her  most  august,  ready, 
and  prevailing  power  with  God,  will,  as  she  is  ever  wont, 
turn  away  the  most  sad  and  mournful  reverses,  the  bitter 
distresses,  labours,  and  necessities,  and  the  scourges  of 
the  Divine  wrath  wherewith  for  our  sins  we  are  afflicted, 
and  calm  and  dissipate  those  tumultuous  storms  of  va- 
rious ills  wherewith,  to  our  incredible  grief,  the  Church 
is  every  where  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  finally  turn  our 
sorrow  into  joy.  You  know  full  well,  venerable  bre- 
thren, that  the  whole  ground  of  our  confidence  is  placed 
on  the  most  holy  Virgin,  since  God  "  has  vested  the 
plenitude  of  all  good  in  Maiy ;  so  that  henceforth,  if 
ihere  be  in  us  any  hope,  if  there  be  any  grace,  if  there  be 
any  health,  we  know  that  it  is  from  her  that  it  redounds  . . 
for  such  hath  been  the  will  of  Him  who  would  have  us 
possess  all  through  Mary."  J 

We  have  therefore  selected  certain  ecclesiastics  of 
known  piety,  and  eminently  versed  in  theological  studies, 
together  with  some  of  our  venerable  brethren,  the  Car- 
dinals of  the  holy  Roman  Church,  illustrious  for  virtue, 
rehgion,  counsel,  prudence,  and  the  knowledge  of  divine 
thmgs,  and  to  them  we  have  committed  the  dutyof  exa- 
mming  with  the  minutest  accuracy,  and  with  all  their 
l)rudence  and  erudition,  this  most  momentous  question  ; 
and  they  are  to  use  all  diligence  in  laying  their  opinions 

*  S.  Gregor.  Pap.  de  Exposit.  in  libros  Regum. 

T  b.  Uernard.  Serm.  in  cap.  xii.  Apocalyps. 

J  S.  Bernard,  in  Nativit.  S.  Marise  de  Aquajductu. 


before  us.  While  the  matter  is  in  this  state,  we  have 
determined  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  our  illustrious  pre- 
decessors, and  to  emulate  their  examples ;  and  in  pur- 
suance of  this  determination,  venerable  brethren,  we  ad- 
dress these  letters  to  you,  in  order  that  we  may  greatly 
rouse  your  well-known  devotion  and  episcopal  solici- 
tude ;  and  we  charge  you  solemnly,  each  of  you  accord- 
ing to  your  own  judgment  and  discretion,  to  command 
public  prayers  in  your  diocese,  and  to  see  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  your  command,  that  the  most  merciful  Father 
of  lights  may  vouchsafe  to  shed  upon  us  the  heavenly 
brightness  of  his  Divine  Spirit,  and  to  give  us  an  in- 
spiration from  above,  in  order  that  in  a  matter  of  such 
moment  we  may  be  able  to  take  that  course  which  shall 
be  to  the  greater  glory  of  his  holy  name,  to  the  greater 
praise  of  the  most  Blessed  Virgin,  and  for  the  greater 
good  of  the  Church  on  earth. 

To  no  part  of  the  Catholic  Church  can  this 
announcement,  and  this  call  to  prayer,  be  more 
welcome  than  to  us,  dearly  beloved,  whose  fathers 
so  particularly  held  and  promoted  belief  in  this 
mystery  of  Mary's  Immaculate  Conception,  and 
gave  to  the  Church  the  Feast  in  which  it  is  com- 
memorated. Who,  then,  shall  feel  more  anxious 
than  we  to  learn  the  decision  of  so  great  a  point, 
tlie  sure  holding  of  which  by  the  affections,  as 
well  as  by  the  confident  belief  of  the  faithful, 
has  been  already  a  source  of  so  many  blessings 
to  the  Church  ?  Who  shall  pray  more  fervently 
than  we,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  will  guide  the 
counsels  of  the  Holy  Father  to  the  right  defini- 
tion of  so  important  a  doctrine,  which  interests 
the  dearest  feelings  of  every  breast  alive  to  the 
prerogatives  of  Mary  ?  It  is,  in  truth,  a  solemn 
and  most  moving  occurrence,  when  the  Church 
of  God,  not  aroused  from  without  by  the  assaults 
of  heresy,  not  alarmed  within  by  the  creeping 
spread  of  baneful  error,  but  moved  and  almost 
uplifted  by  the  heaving  and  swelling  piety  of  her 
own  best  cliildren,  rises  up  to  declare  a  dogma 
of  faith ;  which  needs  not  to  be  hedged  with 
anathemas  to  guard  it,  but  lodges  at  once  safely 
in  the  glad  embrace  of  every  Catholic  heart ; 
which  bears  not  with  it  one  drop  of  bitter  con- 
demnation, but  sheds  forth  on  every  side  a  new 
fragrance  and  a  new  sweetness,  over  the  surface 
and  within  the  soul  of  the  entire  Catholic  world. 
And  if  the  chief  pastor  of  the  Church  has,  in  his 
humility,  condescended  to  solicit  your  prayers, 
that  he  may  be  rightly  guided  in  so  important 
a  matter,  you  will  not  certainly  refuse  to  give 
them  in  all  the  simplicity  of  your  faith,  and  the 
fervour  of  your  filial  love. 

The  month  of  May,  sacred  in  the  Church  to 
the  blessed  Mother  of  God,  conies  most  oppor- 
tunely to  favour  the  discharge  of  this  pleasing 
duty.  Gladly  have  we  seen  the  devotion  of  this 
month  spread  rapidly  through  this  country,  and 
afford  much  joy  and  consolation  to  every  class  of 
the  faithful.  But  we  feel  every  confidence  that, 
with  the  new  impulse  now  given,  it  will  become 
universal,  and  be  observed  with  increased  fer- 
vour. We  trust  that  in  every  church  or  chapel 
in  our  district,  where  it  is  possible,  some  devo- 
tion will  be  performed,  and  instruction  will  be 
given,  with  reference  to  the  peculiar  dedication 
of  the  month  to  Mary  the  Immaculate  Virgin- 
Mother  of  God.  And  where  this  cannot  be  done 
daily,  nor  even  several  times  in  the  week,  let  it 
be  on  Sundays  at  least.  Anxious,  therefore,  to 
unite  the  particular  object  of  prayer  enjoined  by 
the  holy  Father  with  the  annual  and  more  general 
devotion  of  the  season,  the  Bishops  Vicars  Apos 


tolic   of  all  England,  assembled,  according  to 
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their  wont,  in  London,  have  unanimously  re- 
solved to  address  their  Hocks  in  the  same  words, 
through  this,  their  and  our  pastoral,  published 
by  each  in  his  own  district;  that  so  there  may 
be  a  uniform  and  joint  supplication  sent  up  to 
the  Throne  of  Grace,  from  the  whole  body  of  the 
faithful,  ])riests  and  people.  And  all  unite  in 
ordering,  and  strongly  recommending  to  the 
piety  of  all  Catholics,  the  following  mode  of 
carrying  out  his  Holiness's  desire. 

1st,  This  Pastoral  shall  be  read  in  every  church 
and  chapel  on  Sunday  the  29th  instant. 

2dly,  The  month  of  May  shall  be  kept  as  sa- 
cred to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  the  best  mode  that 
this  can  be  done,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  each  mission. 

3dly,  Where  there  is  a  daily,  or  frequent  special 
devotion,  the  Litany  of  Loretto  shall  be  said  or 
sung ;  where  Benediction  is  given,  in  that  office. 
4thly,  There  shall  also  be  sung  or  recited  the 
hymn  Vetii  Creator,  with  the  usual  versicle,  re- 
sponse, and  prayer  ;  to  which  must  be  added  tlie 
prayer  Mentes  nostras,  from  the  Mass  of  Wed- 
nesday in  Whitsun-week. 

othly.  Where  no  special  observance  of  the 
month  can  be  kept,  the  Litany  and  Hymn  as 
above  shall  be  sung  or  recited  every  Sunday 
during  the  month. 

Gthly,  The  faithful  are  earnestly  exhorted  to 
offer  up  at  least  one  communion  during  the 
month  for  the  intention  of  the  holy  Father. 

Nothing  doubting,  dearly  beloved,  that  you 
will  gladly  embrace  the  opportunity  thus  af- 
forded you  of  practising  devotion  towards  the 
blessed  Mother  of  God,  and  promoting  her  hon- 
our, and,  through  it,  that  of  her  tlirice-blessed 
Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  hereby  impart 
and  communicate  to  you  that  special  apostolic 
benediction  which  tlie  Father  of  the  faithful,  on 
this  occasion,  fervently  bestows  on  all  his  spiri- 
tual children. 

Given  at  London,  this  23d  day  of  April,  being 
the  Feast  of  St.  George,  Patron  of  England,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1849. 

Nicholas,  Bishop  of  Melipotamus. 


THE  CATHOLIC  POOR  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  passages  are  extracted  from  a 
letter  addressed  by  the  flight  Rev.  Dr.  Wise- 
man, on  behalf  of  the  assembled  Bishops,  to  the 
Hon.  Charles  Langdale,  Chairman  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Poor-School  Committee : 

"The  Bishops  have  fixed  for  the  jjeneral  col- 
lection this  year  in  favour  of  the  Poor-School 
Committee,  Sunday,  the  24th  of  June. 

*'  But  their  lordships  have  taken  into  their 
serious  consideration  the  importance  of  giving 
the  Association  for  Catholic  Schools  a  religious 
ciiaracter  and  organisation.  For  this  purpose 
they  propose  the  following  plan  : 

"  The  subscribers  to  the  Poor-School  Com- 
mittee will  be  encouraged  by  knowing  that 
they  secure  to  themselves  and  their  families  the 
prayers  of  the  little  ones  benefited  by  tiieir  cha- 
rity. To  secure  to  them  this  advantage,  a  prayer 
will  be  drawn  up  for  benefactors,  and  recited 
daily  in  public  by  the  children  of  every  school 
that  receives  aid  from  the  Committee. 

"  It  is  proposed  and  determined  that  from  this 
year  ( xclusive,  the  Sunday  after  the  Octave  of 
Corpus  Christi,  being  the  Feast  of  the  Sacred 


Heart,  shall  be  the  Festival  of  the  Association. 
On  that  Sunday  tlie  general  collection  shall  be 
made  in  every  church  and  chapel  in  England, 
for  the  education  of  the  poor ;  and  it  shall  be 
announced  in  the  Ordo  and  Directory  as  the 
solemn  day  appointed  for  this  purpose.  The 
Holy  See  will  be  humbly  solicited  to  grant  a 
plenary  indulgence  to  every  subscriber  receiving 
the  holy  Communion  on  that  day.  The  children 
of  the  schools  will  receive  Communion,  or  assist 
at  the  adorable  mysteries  for  their  benefactors. 

"The  Bishops,  in  conclusion,  desire  nie  to  ex- 
press to  yourself  and  the  entire  Committee,  their 
sincere  thanks  for  your  valuable  and  disinter- 
ested services  in  the  great  and  holy  cause  of  the 
education  of  the  poor.  They  renew  their  expres- 
sion of  full  and  perfect  confidence  in  that  body, 
and  feel  that,  judging  from  the  past,  they  possess 
in  it  the  most  useful  and  trustworthy  organisa- 
tion ever  yet  possessed  by  the  English  Catholics 
for  this  truly  Christian  object;  and  they  augur 
from  past  success  still  greater  results.  In  return 
for  the  zeal  and  effective  services  of  the  Com- 
mittee, they  can  only  pray  to  God  to  reward 
each  of  its  members  in  himself  and  those  dear 
to  him,  and  bestow  on  it  in  general,  and  on 
each  individual  composing  it,  their  united  and 
cordial  blessing." 


CONSECRATION  OF  THE  BISHOP  OF 
BRUGES. 

The  following  letter,  the  author  of  which  will 
readily  be  identified,  gives  an  excellent  description 
of  the  consecration  of  the  highly  celebrated  M. 
Malou  to  the  bishopric  of  Bruges  : — 

My  dear ,  I  have  just  returned  from  a  most 

interesting  visit  to  Belgium,  and  I  will  record  my 
impressions  of  it,  while  yet  fresh,  in  the  shape  of 
a  letter  to  you.  The  object  of  my  going  was  tOj 
attend  the  consecration  of  Mgr.  Malou  as  Bishoj 
of  Bruges,  to  which  see  he  has  been  designatet 
since  last  autumn,  but  owing  to  the  troubled  state 
of  tilings  at  Rome,  it  -was  onl}^  very  lately  thai 
the  Bulls  for  his  consecration  were  received.  M^ 
Malou,  I  should  tell  you,  was  formerly  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Dogmatic  Theology  at  Louvain,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  raised  to  the  E})iscopate  bj 
acclamation.  My  own  acquaintance  with  him' 
began  seven  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  Protestant, 
and  was  revived  in  1845,  shortly  before  1  became 
a  Catholic,  when,  at  the  instance  of  a  com- 
mon acquaintance,  M.  Malou  took  the  trouble  of 
writing  me  a  letter  of  four  sheets  of  i)aper  on  Ca- 
tholic [Inity,  a  very  interesting  and  able  docu- 
ment, which  had  its  weight,  with  other  things,  in 
helping  me  to  iny  decision  that  memorable  year. 
It  is  curious  enough  that  the  first  consecration  of 
a  Catholic  Bishoj)  I  have  been  present  nt  should 
be  that  of  M.  JMalou.  However,  he  kindly  asked 
me  to  go  to  it,  and  go  I  did,  in  company  with  a 
party  of  four,  and  as  happy  a  i)arty  we  were  as 
you  might  wish  to  see.  Travelling  together,  it  is 
;aid,  either  makes  friendships  or  breaks  them, 


over,  the  advantage  of  being,  in  a  manner,  tmder 
the  wing  of  our  Bishoj) ;  for  at  Bruges  we  fell  in 
with  Dr.  AViseman,  wlio  had  arrived  at  the  same 
point  by  a  different  route.  I  need  hardly  tell  you 
what.an  advantage  this  was  to  us  all,  for  Dr.  Wise- 
man knows  every  body  and  every  thing  abroad, 
and  his  name  was,  of  course,  a  passport  for  us 
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with  all  the  distinguished  and  interesting  ecclesi- 
astics whom  we  met.  Now,  then,  let  me  proceed 
with  my  story. 

After  a  1)eautiful  passage  of  six  hours,  we  got 
to  Ostend  on  Monday  morning,  the  30th  ult.,  at 
eight,  when,  after  hearing  Mass  and  breakfasting, 
we  started  for  Bruges.  The  church  at  Ostend 
presents  nothing  very  remarkable  ;  but  there  is 
always  something  unspeakably  delightful  in  feel- 
ing oneself  (as  a  Catholic)  at  home  in  the  foreign 
churches,  and  hearing  "  Per  omnia  scecula  scecu- 
lorum'^  on  the  other  side  the  water.  I  think  any 
one  would  have  been  struck  by  the  reverent  ap- 
pearance of  things  at  Mass.  We  got  to  Bruges 
in  the  afternoon,  and  found  it  full  of  bustle  on 
account  of  the  coming  solemnities.  They  were 
beginning  to  decorate  the  streets  for  the  proces- 
sion, and  every  where  are  seen  long  programmes 
of  the  order  of  the  day  of  consecration.  We  lirst 
paid  our  respects  to  our  own  Bishop,  and  then 
repaired  to  the  "  Evechie,"  where  we  found  Mgr. 
Malou,  full  of  courtesy  and  kindness,  and  were 
all  appointed  our  several  places  in  the  cathedral 
for  the  next  day.  Mgr.  Malou  is  a  very  pleasant, 
intelligent-looking  man,  about  forty,  and,  in  fact, 
something  like  Father  Faber — a  good  omen,  I 
iiope.  I  observed  that  he  wore  a  richer  chain 
than  our  Bishops,  and  a  very  splendid  pectoral 
cross ;  altogether,  his  appearance  was  very  pre- 
possessing. The  next  point  of  interest  was  the 
arrival  of  the  assisting  Bishops,  who  all,  except- 
ing Dr.  Wiseman,  came  together  in  the  evening. 
At  the  station  where  the  train  was  expected  crowds 
were  assembled,  as  if  to  welcome  some  prince  or 
conqueror;  and  the  station  was  decorated  with 
flags.  This  was  the  first  sign  we  had  of  the  light 
in  which  Bishops  are  regarded  in  a  true  Catholic 
country.  1'he  crowd  w^as  so  great  that  we  made 
a  pusl^to  get  through  the  station  to  the  jjlatform, 
a  privilege  which  was  yielded  on  payment  of  a 
franc,  and  receiving  a  railway-ticket  as  a  pass- 
port. The  train  soon  arrived,  and  was  received 
with  cheers.  The  venerable  party  passed  through 
the  station-house,  and  Avas  received  by  many  on 
bended  knees,  and  by  all  with  heads  uncovered. 
It  consisted  of  the  Papal  Nuncio  (an  Archbishop), 
the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Ma  lines,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  all  the  Bishops  of  Belgium,  the 
Bishop  of  Luxembourof,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Tyre,  in  partibus.  These,  with  Dr.  Wiseman 
(whom  they  called  L'Eveque  de  Londres),  were, 
I  think,  all  the  Bishops  present.  The  Cardinal 
Archbishop  is  quite  a  sight  in  himself.  Such 
grace,  sv/eetness,  and  majesty  combined  as  realise 
one's  very  beau  ideal  of  a  prince  of  the  Church. 
Mgr.  Sibour,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  is  a  sweet, 
placid,  and  not  elderly  man  ;  a  peculiar  interest 
hangs  over  the  successor  of  Affre.  The  Nuncio 
is  a  very  striking  person  in  appearance.  What 
one  remarks  about  all  these  Catholic  dignitaries 
IS  the  entire  absence  of  pomposity.  They  never 
seem  to  you  aware  that  any  eyes  are  upon  them. 
As  to  the  Cardinal,  I  cannot  get  his  figure  out  of 
my  head. 

I  now  come  to  the  morning  of  May  1,  the  day 
of  the  consecration  itself.  The  arrangements 
were  so  good  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  go 
earlier  than  the  time  mentioned  for  the  ceremo- 
nial. Accordingly,  at  half-past  eight  we  were  at 
the  cathedral  in  our  places.  Precisely  at  that 
hour  all  the  bells  in  the  city  began  to  ring,  or 
rather  toll,  at  a  quick,  joyful,  summoning  pace. 
The  day  was  glorious.    In  the  space  before  the 


great  door  of  the  cathedral  were  drawn  up  the 
military  with  their  band.  The  cathedral  itself  is 
a  beautiful  structure  of  great  height,  with  a  choir 
(which  w^as  quite  concealed),  and  two  fine  tran- 
septs. It  was  arranged  as  follows  : — In  front  of 
the  screen  was  erected  a  spacious  platform  for  the 
ceremonial,  seven  or  eight  steps  above  the  area  of 
the  church,  with  a  high  altar,  and  a  side  altar  for 
the  Bishop  elect.  The  transepts  w^ere  filled  with 
spectators.  In  the  nave,  on  the  right  and  left 
sides  of  the  platform,  were  seats  for  the  canons  of 
the  cathedral;  below  them  were  the  civil  and 
military  authorities  :  on  either  side  along  the  nave 
were  the  clergy  of  other  dioceses ;  and  the  rest 
of  the  church  was  appropriated  almost  entirely  to 
the  people  of  the  town,  rich  and  poor  without  dis- 
tinction. On  the  platform,  right  and  left,  were 
seats  for  the  Bishops  and  for  the  chaplains ;  be- 
hind them,  in  the  centre,  was  a  footstool  for  the 
consecrator.  Shortly  after  our  arrival,  the  pro- 
cession approached  from  the  palace ;  the  clergy, 
in  surplices,  preceding  the  Bishops.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  M  alines  w-as  habited  in  his  Cardinal's 
robes,  wearing  on  his  head  a  small  red  cap,  not 
large  ecough  to  conceal  his  silver  hair.  The 
Bishops  wore  copes  of  gold.  As  the  procession 
entered  the  drums  beat,  and  the  musicians  (who 
were  concealed  behind  the  screen)  struck  up  a 
joyful  movement.  The  orchestra  consisted  of  an 
instrumental  band,  besides  the  organ,  with  a  full 
chorus  of  voices,  the  trebles  being  sustained  by 
boys,  for  women  singers,  I  believe,  are  not  allow- 
ed'in  Belgium— at  least  I  heard  none  while  there. 
AVhen  the  Bishops  and  clergy  were  seated,  and 
the  Cardinal  (the  consecrator)'^had  exchanged  his 
scarlet  robes  for  his  cope  of  crimson  and  gold  (it 
was  St.  Philip  and  St.  James's  day,  and  the  colour 
was  accordingly  red),  and  the  Bishop  elect  had 
vested  in  his  sacerdotal  habits  (except  the  cha- 
suble, instead  of  which  he  assumes  the  cope),  and 
had  been  led,  wearing  his  cap,  between  the  two 
assisting  Bishops  (also  in  copes)  to  the  centre, 
the  ceremony  began  by  the  reading  of  the  Papal 
Brief.  This  is  followed  by  the  "  Examen,"  in 
which  occurs  a  magnificent  piece  of  dogmatic 
theology  on  the  Blessed  Trinity;  read  it,  and  then 
fancy  the  "  Archbishop"  of  D.,  or  the  *'  Bishop" 
of  H.  undergoing  it !  I  suppose  you  know  the 
Office  of  the  Consecration  of  a  Bishop.  You  re- 
member that  the  consecrator  and  the  Bishop  elect 
celebrate  Mass  together  at  different  altars.  It 
is  after  the  alleluia,  or  the  tract,  that  the  conse- 
cration properly  begins.  Then  the  Bishop  elect 
leaves  his  altar  and  comes  in  front  of  the  conse- 
crator, and  while  the  consecrator  and  all  the 
Bishops  and  clergy  incline  their  heads,  kneeling, 
he  (the  elect)  prostrates  himself  on  the  ground 
while  the  Litanies  of  the  Saints  are  sung,  as  at 
the  ordination  of  the  other  clergy,  as  if  to  enlist 
all  the  court  of  Heaven  in  behalf  of  those  who  are 
about  to  receive  the  exalted  commission.  I  should 
tell  you  that  at  Bruges  all  the  people  were  let 
into  the  cathedral  without  distinction  as  soon  as 
the  Mass  began.  I  can  conceive  nothing  more 
impressive  to  them  than  the  sight  of  their  future 
Bishop  in  this  posture  of  profound  humiliation — 
annihilating  himself,  as  it  were,  before  the  Pre- 
sence at  which  even  the  angels  shroud  their  faces. 
Certainly  a  Bishop  should  always  be  consecrated, 
if  possible,  in  his  own  cathedral.  Near  me  there 
were  some  who  could  hardly  restrain  themselves 
from  crying  out  when  they  saw  *'  Monseigneur" 
flat  on  his  face.    I  should  tell  you,  however,  that 
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the  glorious  litanies  were  sadly  messed  at  Bruges, 
o\ying  to  the  great  mistake  of  accompanying  them 
with  the  organ,  for  the  organ  and  the  voices  did 
not  keep  time,  and  thus  the  petitions  and  answers 
were  frequently  jumbled  together.  At  the  end  of 
the  litanies,  as  at  the  ordination,  the  consecrator 
rises  and  gives  the  Bishop  elect  the  triple  bene- 
diction. After  the  litanies,  the  consecrator  places 
the  Book  of  the  Gospels  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
elect,  where  it  remains  till  that  part  of  the  cere- 
mony when  it  is  delivered  into  his  hands.  Then 
follows  the  consecration  itself,  in  these  simple 
words :— "  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost !''  the  con- 
secrator and  assistant  Bishops  imposing  hands  on 
the  head  of  the  Bishop  elect.  To  this  succeeds  a 
grand  preface,  sung  by  the  consecrator  with  hands 
extended,  as  supplementary  to  the  consecration. 
This  is  followed  by  the  most  touching  act  in  all 
ordinations,  the  solemn  anointing  during  the  sing- 
ing of  the  "  Veni  Creator."  But  whereas  the 
priest,  you  know,  is  anointed  on  the  hands  only 
with  the  oil  of  catechumens,  the  Bishop  receives 
on  his  head  {i.e.  on  the  *'  corona"  or  tonsure)  the 
anointing  with  the  holy  chrism.  The  preface  is 
afterwards  continued.  As  I  have  criticised  the 
litanies  at  Bruges,  I  must  in  justice  add  that  the 
*^  Veni  Creator,"  in  that  majestic  Gregorian  tone, 
was  exceedingly  fine.  At  the  end  of  the  preface, 
the  consecrator  intones  the  beautiful  antiphon 
from  Psalm  cxxxii,  "  The  ointment  on  the  head," 
&c.,  and  it  was  sung  through  by  the  choir  with 
the  psalm  to  which  it  belongs,  "  Behold  how 
good  and  pleasant  it  is,"  &c.  How  these  psalms 
seem  written  for  the  occasion  !  The  hands  of  the 
Bishop  elect  are  now  anointed  with  the  holy 
chrism,  as  if  to  confer  on  him  the  plenitude  of  the 
priesthood.  Remember  that  all  this  time  he  is 
still  inclining  under  cover  of  the  Book  of  the 
Gospels.  The  pastoral  crozier  is  then  given  him, 
and  the  ring,  which  is  first  blessed,  and  at  last  the 
Book  of  the  Gospels,  with  a  commission  to  preach 
them,  and  the  consecrator  seals  all  by  giving  his 
new  brother  the  kiss  of  peace,  as  the  assisting 
Bishops  also  do — and  a  right  good  embrace  it 
was. 

The  two  Masses  now  proceed  together,  the 
consecra tor's  at  the  high  altar,  and  the  Bishop 
elect's  at  his  side  chapel.  I  should  tell  you  that, 
ever  since  the  anointing  of  the  head  and  hands, 
the  Bishop  elect  has  worn  a  bandage  round  his 
forehead,  and  held  his  hands  in  a  sling,  out  of  re- 
verence to  the  sacred  substance  of  the  chrism  yet 
adhering  to  his  person.  It  has  a  most  curious 
effect,  and  wonderfully  beautiful.  But  now  that 
he  is  on  the  point  of  celebrating  Mass,  the  band- 
ages are  removed,  the  head  and  hands  washed, 
and  the  hair  combed — fine  fun  for  the  Protest- 
ants! 

After  the  Offertory,  the  consecrated  Bishop 
comes  from  his  altar,  and  presents  his  consecra- 
tor with  two  lighted  torches,  two  loaves  of  bread, 
and  two  barrels  of  wine.  1  am  not  able  to  ex- 
plain this  ceremony  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
bears  on  the  Holy  Eucharist,  or  is  a  mere  symbol 
of  episcopal  hospitality.  After  the  first  prayer 
before  Communion,  the  consecrated  Bishop  ap- 
proaches to  the  right  of  the  consecrator,  and  re- 
ceives the  Pax.  And  after  the  consecrator  has 
received  the  Holy  Communion,  he  communicates 
the  consecrated  Bishop  under  both  species.  The 
consecrator  and  consecrated  then  conclude  tho 
Mass  at  the  same  altar.  After  the  consecrator 
has  given  the  blessing  to  the  people,  he  blesses 


the  mitre,  and  then  imposes  it  with  a  prayer  on 
the  head  of  the  new  Bishop.  (Read  that  wonder- 
fid  prayer!)  He  finally  blesses  the  episcopal 
gloves,  and  ])uts  them  on  the  hands  of  the  Bishop. 
The  consecrator  then  enthrones  the  new  Bishop 
in  his  own  seat,  and  places  the  crozier  in  his 
hand.  His  own  mitre  is  removed,  as  if  in  token 
of  resigning  his  honours,  and  he  intones  the  "Te 
Deura."  Whereupon  the  new  Bishop  is  led 
through  the  church  by  the  assistant  Bishops, 
giving  his  benediction  to  the  people  as  he  passes. 
He  returns  to  his  seat,  which  he  occupies  while 
the  hymn  proceeds.  The  scene  at  this  moment 
was  indescribably  grand  and  affecting.  In  the 
middle  was  the  Bishop,  now  invested  with  all  the 
insignia  of  office;  his  brethren,  even  of  higher 
rank,  withdrawing  to  do  him  honour ;  Bishoj)S 
and  clergy  forming  a  semicircle,  of  which  he  was 
the  central  point,  all  eyes  turned  towards  him, 
and  hearts  (I  hope)  uplifted  in  prayer  that  the 
blessings  of  Heaven  might  descend  in  profusion 
upon  his  anointed  head. 

When  the  new  Bishop  returned  to  the  palace, 
he  received  the  principal  clergy  with  embraces, 
and  I  am  told  that  he  positively  hugged  his  fa- 
ther and  brother,  who  were  in  waiting  to  greet 
him. 

In  the  evening  we  were  at  a  dinner  given  by 
the  Bishop  in  the  Seminary  ;  a  very  grand  affair. 
Healths  were  proposed  and  drunk  at  its  termina- 
tion, with  speeches  in  very  good  taste.  First,  of 
course,  came  "The  Pope,"  which  was  responded  to 
by  the  Nuncio,  who  gave  "  The  King  and  Queen." 
Then  followed,  "  Th'e  Civil  and  Military  Gover- 
nors," and  "  The  Bishops,  national  and  foreign," 
to  which  the  Archbishops  of  Malines  and  Paris 
replied, — the  latter  with  evident  oratorical  power. 
One  thing  I  liked  particularly,  that,  instead  of 
the  tiresome  interchange  of  unmeaning  compli- 
ments which  characterises  our  English  proceed- 
ings in  that  line,  no  one  here  returned  thanks  for 
himself,  but  simply  proposed  some  other  health. 
Thus,  too,  time  was  gained,  which,  as  the  process 
of  dinner  had  lasted  quite  three  hours  and  a  half, 
was  a  point  of  some  importance.  After  dinner 
we  had  a  nice  chat  in  the  reception-room.  I^^^ 
Wiseman  was  so  kind  as  to  present  us  both  I^H 
the  Cardinal  and  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.      ^| 

On  the  third  day  after  the  consecration,  the  new 
Bishop  made  his  [jublic  entry  into  the  city.  He 
was  met  at  the  gate  by  the  Bishops  and  clergy, 
with  the  civil  and  military  authorities.  It  was 
arranged  that  all  the  Bishops  should  walk,  but 
as  a  violent  storm  of  thunder  and  rain  came  on 
(by  the  way  we  observed  all  the  people  crossing 
themselves  at  the  lightning),  this  arrangement 
was  ultimately  confined  to  the  new  Bishop  alone. 
We  were,  of  course,  at  first  very  much  tempted 
to  grumble  at  the  weather, — the  single  exception 
in  our  tour  to  the  most  glorious  sunshine.  But 
really  I  am  not  sure  that  it  was  not  in  some  re- 
spects a  gain,  for  it  brought  out  the  patience  and 
devotion  of  the  people  in  a  beautiful  light.  This 
public  entry  was  indeed  "a  sight  for  sair  een"  i" 
these  days  of  blasphemy  and  reproach.  It  wi 
like  the  triumphal  procession  of  a  hero  or  popul 
favourite, — kings  and  queens  rarely  meet  wi 
the  like.  Imagine  the  whole  population  of 
town  turning  out  and  i)atiently  enduring  a  drenc 
ing  rain  for  half  an  hour  to  do  honour  to  the: 
Bishof) !  As  the  procession  passed  the  gate  oft' 
town,  the  clergy  chanted  the  "  Veni  Creator.' 
The  Bishop  in  his  vestments,  and  wearing  his 
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mitre,  walked  under  a  canopy,  supported  by  the 
oldest  priest  in  the  diocese,— a  complete  veteran. 
The  streets  were  prettily  planted  with  trees,  and 
the  houses  decorated  with  festoons  and  flags.  At 
all  the  religious  houses,  the  holy  inmates  ap- 
peared at  the  Avindows  to  receive  the  Bishop's  be- 
nediction ;  the  children  of  the  school  were  drawn 
up  for  a  similar  purpose.  Thus  did  we  tread  the 
curious  picturesque  streets  of  that  old  city,  till  we 
reached  the  Cathedral,  where  we  found  a  guard  of 
honour  drawn  up,  who  saluted  the  Bishop,  and 
cast  at  his  teet  their  banners  to  receive  his  bless- 
ing. As  he  entered  the  Cathedral,  the  drums 
beat,  and  trumpets  sounded,  mingling  with  the 
notes  of  the  "  Te  Deum"  from  within.  The  nave 
was  lined  with  soldiers,  as  at  royal  receptions. 
Here  one  felt  that  the  Church  Avas  in  her  pro- 
per place.  In  the  Cathedral  the  Bishop  was  en- 
throned, and  al'terwards  at  the  palace  held  a  levee, 
at  which  Dr.  Wiseman  introduced  us,  and  all  the 
English  residents,  as  his  "  flock." 

In  the  evening  the  town  was  illuminated.  All 
the  Bisliops  were  out  in  open  carriages  to  see 
the  rejoicings  and  give  the  delighted  people  the 
encouragement  of  their  presence.  It  was  a  bright 
moonlight  night,  and  those  beautiful  streets,  with 
their  tall  houses  and  painted  gables,  were  seen  to 
peculiar  advantage  under  the  blended  light  of  the 
moon  and  the  illuminations,  revealing  at  intervals 
the  most  picturesque  masses  of  architecture,  and 
throwing  out  the  colours  of  the  festoons  between 
window  and  window,  and  the  flags  which  pointed 
at  one  another  from  opposite  sides.  And  in  the 
distance  was  the  stately  tower  of  the  "  Halle," 
illuminated  hi  parts,  so  as  at  once  to  break  and 
define  its  enormous  height.  And  gazing  on  this 
almost  fairy  scene,  one  could  say,  "  All  this  is  the 
world's  homage  to  the  Church." 

I  have  left  no  room  to  tell  you  of  our  trip  to 
Antwerp;  this  shall  form  the  subject  of  another 
and  much  shorter  letter. — Yours,  &:c.  &c. 

F.  O. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  ROMAN  REVOLUTION. 

The  events  of  the  last  few  weeks  in  the  Holy 
City  have  defeated  all  calculations.     In  the  sit- 
ting of  the  14th  April  of  the  Roman  Constituent 
Assembly,  Mazzini  ascended  the  tribune,  and 
announced  to  the  Assembly  the  change  of  go- 
vernment that  had  taken  place  at  Florence.    He 
added,  that  as  soon  as  the  triumvirate  could  ob- 
tain further  information  the  Assembly  would  be 
apprised  of  it.    He  then  observed  that  this  event 
did  not  materially  change  the  position  of  Rome ; 
it  would  only  be  necessary  to  act  with  redoubled 
energy ;  that  the  triumvirate  consequently  pro- 
posed to  the  Assembly  to  proclaim  the  levy  en 
masse,  to  renew  the  oath  they  had  taken  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session,  namely,  to  uphold  the 
repul3lican   principle  by   every  means,   and    to 
publish  a  proclamation  approving  beforehand  all 
measures  the  triumvirs  might  deem  it  expedient 
to  take,  and  declaring  that  two  millions  of  free 
men  are  sufficiently  strong  to  oppose  resistance 
to  internal  action  and  external  enemies.     The 
whole  Assembly  at  these  words  rose  unanimously, 
and  swore  to  maintain  the  Republic.     Mazzini 
then,  in  the  name  of  the  triumvirs,  proposed  a 
law,  declaring  the  price  of  salt  to  be  reduced  to 
a  baiocco  (four  centimes)  a  pound.   The  triumvir 


Armellini  then  proposed  that  all  the  landed  pro- 
perty of  the  state  should  be  immediately  des- 
tined to  be  parcelled  out  into  small  portions  for 
the  advantage  of  the  public  and  of  agriculture. 
This  measure,  he  said,  would  for  ever  attach  the 
people  to  the  Republic.  That  proposal  was  re- 
ceived with  applause.  A  commission  was  then 
named  to  take  into  consideration  the  proclama- 
tion proposed  by  the  Government.  The  com- 
mission soon  returned,  and  read  the  following 
proclamation,  which  was  adopted  : 

"  In  consequence  of  the  late  events  which  have  taken 
place  in  Italy,  the  Roman  Constituent  Assembly  de- 
clares as  follows:  The  Roman  Republic,  the  asylum 
and  bulwark  of  Italian  hberty,  will  neither  give  way 
nor  consent  to  a  compromise.  The  representatives  and 
the  triumvirs  swear  in  the  name  of  God  and  the  people. 
The  country  shall  be  saved." 

Another  decree  of  the  Assembly  declares  the 
Po  to  be  a  national  river. 

The  troops  forming  the  French  expedition  dis- 
embarked at  Civita  Vecchia  on  the  25th  and 
26th.  They  occupied  the  town  without  being 
compelled  to  have  recourse  to  force.  Immedi- 
ately on  his  arrival  General  Oudinot  addressed 
a  note  to  the  Governor,  demanding  admittance 
into  the  town.  The  latter  consulted  with  the 
authorities,  and  after  two  hours'  deliberation  the 
gates  were  opened  to  the  troops.  The  following 
is  the  proclamation  addressed  by  General  Oudi- 
not immediately  on  his  landing : 

'*  Inhabitants  of  the  Roman  States. — In  presence  of 
the  events  which  agitate  Italy  the  French  Republic  re- 
I  solved  to  send  a  corps  (Varmee  on  your  territory,  not 
to  defend  the  present  Government,  which  it  has  not 
recognised,  but  to  avert  great  misfortunes  from  your 
country.  France  does  not  arrogate  to  herself  the  right 
to  regulate  interests  which  are,  before  all,  those  of  the 
Roman  people,  and  which  extend  themselves  to  the 
whole  of  Europe  and  to  the  Christian  world ;  she  has 
only  considered  that  by  her  position  she  was  particu- 
larly called  on  to  interfere  to  facihtate  the  establishment 
of  a  regime  equally  removed  from  the  abuses  which  have 
been  for  ever  destroyed  by  the  generosity  of  the  illus- 
trious Pius  IX.,  and  from  the  anarchy  of  late  days. 
The  flag  which  I  have  just  hoisted  on  your  shores  is  that 
of  peace,  of  order,  of  concihation,  and  of  true  Hberty. 
Rotmd  it  will  rally  all  those  who  wish  to  co-operate  in 
the  accomplishment  of  this  patriotic  and  sacred  work. 
(Signed)  Oudinot  db  Reggio." 

When  the  French  squadron  hove  in  sight,  the 
prefect  sent  a  courier  to  Rome,  and  received  or* 
ders  from  the  triumvirs  to  repel  force  by  force, 
and  to  prevent  their  landing.  The  prefect  an- 
swered that  he  had  no  means  of  defence.  He 
then  received  instructions  to  issue  a  protest, 
which  he  did.  The  President  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Civita  Vecchia  addressed  a  despatch 
to  General  Oudinot,  in  which  he  says  :  ''  As 
a  representative  of  the  Roman  Republic,  I  must 
protest  against  the  word  *  anarchy,'  which  is 
not  deserved  by  a  people  that  has,  conformably 
to  its  undoubted  right,  constituted  itself  under  a 
Government  of  order  and  morality  ;  and  I  must 
tell  you  that  France  is  very  badly  informed  of 
the  events  which  have  taken  place  here,  and  of 
our  conduct.  Force  may  do  much  in  this  world  ; 
still  i  am  averse  to  believe  that  republican 
France  will  employ  its  force  to  overthrow  the 
rights  of  a  Republic  born  under  the  same  aus- 
pices as  hers  and  ours.  Europe,  who  has  her 
eyes  upon  us,  will  judge  your  acts  and  history — 
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will  say  if  our  political  history  could  he  accused 
of  anarchy.^'  A  rumour  was  current  that  the 
French  would  march  immediately  upon  Home. 
Other  letters  state  that  one-half  of  the  expedi- 
tion was  to  proceed  to  Ancona. 

The  constitution  of  the  Roman  Republic  has 
been  published  ;  it  contains  eighty-three  articles. 
The  principal  features  are  :  An  Assembly  of  Re- 
presentatives, elected  for  three  years,  by  uni- 
versal sufFage,  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  30,000 
inhabitants;  two  Consuls,  elected  by  the  same 
process,  charged  with  the  executive  power;  and 
twelve  Tribunes,  similarly  elected,  for  five  years, 
to  w^hom  the  Consuls  give  an  account  of  their 
administration  at  its  expiration.  Tliey  are  also 
specially  intrusted  with  the  mission  of  guarding 
against  any  violation  of  the  Constitution. 

T\\e  Roman  Monitor  of  the  20th  ult.  announces 
that  Sicily  had  formally  recognised  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Roman  Republic,  and  chosen  for  its 
extraordinary  representative  in  Rome  Father  Joa- 
chim Ventura.  The  Constituent  Assembly  voted, 
on  the  18th,  a  manifesto,  drawn  up  by  M.  Audi- 
not,  and  addressed  to  the  Governments  and  Par- 
liaments of  England  and  France.  The  Assembly 
contends,  in  that  document,  that  the  Roman 
Assembly  has  the  right  to  give  itself  the  form 
of  government  it  pleases;  and,  it  having  sanc- 
tioned the  independence  and  free  exercise  of  the 
spiritual  authority  of  the  Pope,  it  trusted  that 
England  and  France  w^ould  not  assist  in  restoring 
a  Government  irreconcilable  by  its  nature  with 
liberty  and  .civilisation,  morally  destitute  of  au- 
thority for  many  years,  and  materially  so  for  the 
last  five  months. 

On  the  24th  of  April,  the  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  the  city  was  celebrated  with  great 
pomp.  All  the  troops  were  assembled  in  the 
morning  on  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  Va- 
tican, where  they  were  reviewed  by  General 
Avezzana.  So  many  soldiers  had  not  been  col- 
lected at  that  place  within  the  memory  of  man. 
In  the  afternoon  the  Coliseum  was  illuminated 
from  its  base  to  its  summit.  Ciceroacchio  ar- 
rived there,  followed  by  an  immense  multitude 
bearing  torches,  and  shouting  Vivas  for  the  Re- 
public. One  of  the  mob  presented  a  crucifix  to 
the  astonished  spectators,  and  exclaimed,  *^  Be- 
hold the  symbol  of  the  religion  taught  to  the 
world  by  the  first  republican.^'  This  blasphemy 
was  hailed  with  a  yell  of  applause  by  the  gazing 
ruffians. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Times  says 
that  upwards  of  forty  boxes,  containing  sacred 
vases,  marbles,  statues,  and  pictures,  have  been 
sequestered  by  the  French  Custom-office.  Those 
articles  were  purchased  at  Rome  by  an  associa- 
tion of  German  .Tews,  formed  at  Frankfort,  under 
the  direction  of  M.  Brucker.  The  advantageous 
terms  on  which  Mr.  Francis  Warton  had  obtained 
the  "  Virgin  and  Angels"  of  Benvenuto  Cellini 
had  excited  the  cupidity  of  all  the  merchants  of 
works  of  art.  The  catalogue  of  articles  sold  by 
the  Revolutionary  Government  of  Rome  amounts 
to 2500;  they  onlyproduced3,000,000f.,  although 
worth  10,000,006f.  at  least.  Their  restitution, 
however,  will  be  easily  effected  ;  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  buyers  being  inscribed  on  the 
margin  of  the  catalogue. 

On  the  2Gth  ult.  the  Roman  Assembly  resolved 
unanimously  to  repel  force  by  force.  "  Death 
to  the  French  !"  was  the  cry.    All  the  horses  in 


Rome  were,  by  a  decree  of  the  triumvirate,  put 
in  requisition  for  the  Government.  Barricades 
were  begun.  Bridges  were  mined.  An  aqueduct 
from  Castel  St.  Angelo  to  the  Vatican  was  to  be 
pulled  down,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  barri- 
cades. A  decree  of  the  triumvirs  prohibited  the 
publication  and  propagation  of  news.  The  As- 
sembly had  invested  the  triumvirs  with  unli- 
mited power,  and  commanded  them  to  repel  force 
by  force.  It  was  said  that  St.  Peter's  and  the  Va- 
tican were  undermined,  and  would  be  blown  into 
the  air,  before  the  French  could  take  possession. 
The  triumvirs  had  addressed  the  following  pro- 
clamation to  the  Romans : — 

"Romans!  —  A  foreign  intervention  threatens  the 
territory  of  the  RepubUc.  A  body  of  French  soldiers 
has  appeared  at  Civita  Vecehia.  Whatever  its  inten- 
tion, the  salvation  of  the  principle  which  has  been 
freely  consented  to  by  the  people,  the  law  of  nations, 
the  honour  of  the  Roman  nation,  command  the  Re- 
pubhc  to  resist;  and  the  Republic  will  resist.  The 
people  must  prove  to  France,  and  to  the  world,  that  it 
is  a  people,  not  of  children  but  of  men,  and  men  who 
have  dictated  laws  and  given  civiUsation  to  Europe. 
No  one  shall  say  that  the  Romans  desired  freedom,  and 
knew  not  how  to  obtain  it.  The  French  people  shall, 
from  our  resistance,  our  declarations,  our  attitude,  learn 
our  wish,  our  irrevocable  decision,  not  to  submit  any 
more  to  the  abhorred  Government  which  we  have  over- 
thrown. The  people  shall  prove  this.  Whoever  op- 
poses this  determination,  dishonours  the  people  and 
betrays  the  country.  An  Assembly  sits  in  permanence. 
The  triumvirate  will  accomphsh  its  mandate,  whatever 
be  the  consequences.  Let  there  be  order,  calm  solem- 
nity, concentrated  energy.  The  Government  watches 
inexorably  over  whatever  might  attempt  to  throw  the 
country  into  anarchy,  or  to  rise  against  the  Republic. 
Citizens !  assemble,  rally  round  us.  God  and  the 
people,  law  and  force,  shall  triumph. 

"  G.  Mazzini,         "I 
"  C.  Armellini,      l- Triumvirs. 
"  A.  Saffi,  J 

**  Given  from  the  residence  of  the  Triumvirate 
April  25." 


J 


A  party  in  the  Assembly  had  still  confiden 
in  the  republican  character  of  the  French  inter 
vention.  On  the  26th,  when  the  triumvirs  weri 
present,  M.  Filopanti  asked  if  it  was  true  that 
the  French  Government  had  authorised  French 
volunteers,  friends  of  the  Italian  cause,  to  arm 
themselves  for  its  defence.  M.  Mazzini  replied 
that  450  French  volunteers  were  to  have  arrived 
at  Marseilles  on  the  21st,  and  embarked  for  Ci- 
vita Vecehia  on  the  24th.  M.  Pescantini  ob- 
served, that  each  of  those  volunteers  was  pro- 
vided with  a  passport,  which  ought  to  have  cost 
ten  francs  a-piece  ;  and  that  he  knew  that  this" 
fee  was  not  exacted  ;  a  circumstance  which  de- 
noted that  the  French  Government  was  any  thing 
but  hostile  to  the  Roman  cause.  On  the  28th, 
the  proper  steps  had  been  taken  by  the  director 
of  public  safety  to  prevent  ])ersons  leaving  Rome 
or  entering  it  without  express  license:  the  class 
permitted  or  interdicted  are  expressly  indicated. 
Persons  to  head  the  resistance  in  the  different 
quarters  of  the  city  were  appointed.  Signor  Ac- 
cuszi  was  sent  to  Paris.  The  nuns  of  St.  Syl- 
vestre  had  been  ordered  to  give  up  their  convent  . 
to  the  troops  of  Garibaldi,  and  all  religious  per^H 
sons  were  invited  to  join  in  the  defence  of  thd^g 
city.  In  the  mean  while  the  French  army  with- 
out the  wall  had  sent  a  flag  of  truce ;  but  the 
officer  who  bore  it,  a  relative  of  the  General-in- 
Chief,  was  seized  and  detained.     Lombard  and 
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Italian  troops  had  fired  on  the  French.  A  skir- 
mish, more  or  less  serious,  occurred  ;  and  the  Ge- 
neral, findino:  such  great  resistance,  resolved  to 
withdraw  to  Castel  Gelido.  A  second  attempt  to 
enter  Rome  was  repulsed  with  yet  greater  loss, 
and  the  French  troops  have  again  retired  to  St. 
Paolo,  about  a  league  and  a  half  from  Eome. 

The  following  account  is  given  of  the  actual 
attack  on  Rome:  "General  Oudinot  at  first 
sent  two  companies  into  the  city  of  Rome 
through  a  postern,  the  key  of  which  had  been 
given  up  to  him.  AVhether  from  treachery  or 
from  any  other  cause,  this  postern  was  closed  as 
soon  as  the  companies  had  passed  it,  and  the 
General  immediately  after  heard  the  firing  be- 
gin. He  resolved  to  go  to  their  succour  through 
breaches  to  be  made  in  the  wall ;  but  when  he 
had  released  the  fragments  of  these  companies, 
he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  San  Paolo.  The  Ge- 
neral narrowly  escaped  being  taken  prisoner  in 
crossing  a  bridge,  upon  which  he  had  to  sustain 
a  sharp  attack.  This  retreat,  imposed  upon  him 
by  the  situation  in  which  he  found  himself,  drew 
his  troops  out  of  the  line  of  communication,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who  up  to  that 
time  had  been  very  cordial  with  the  soldiers, 
supplying  them  with  provisions,  suddenly  with- 
drew, in  an  apprehension  of  a  defeat.  It  was  not 
till  the  next  day  that  the  General  could  regain 
Castel  Gelido  and  reform  his  line.  He  then 
retired  to  within  six  leagues  of  Civita  Vecchia, 
where  he  was  to  wait  for  reinforcements.  The 
disaster  is  even  greater  than  was  first  supposed. 
We  have  300  men  hors  dc  combat^  including 
forty -seven  officers.  Among  the  killed  is  an 
officer  of  great  merit,  M.  de  Jonquiere." 

Civita  Vecchia  was  then  declared  by  the  French 
in  a  state  of  siege,  and  the  National  Guard  dis- 
armed, the  posts  being  occupied  by  the  French. 
The  President  of  the  Municipality,  Manucci, 
strongly  protested.  He  is  threatened  with  im- 
peachment at  Rome  for  not  using  force  against 
ibrce  on  tlie  approach  of  the  French.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  state  of  anarchy  which  prevails  at 
Ancona,  the  French  were  to  take  possession  of 
that  fortress. 

The  King  of  Naples  entered  the  States  of  the 
Churcii  on  the  29th  ult.,  at  the  head  of  5000 
men  ;  he  landed  at  Terracina  some  soldiers  and 
sailors,  who  proceeded  to  Porto  di  Ango.  Shouts 
of  ''  Viva  Pio  Nono"  greeted  the  king. 

The  Contemporaneo  of  Rome,  of  the  6th,  an- 
nounced the  defeat  of  the  king  in  these  terms: 
*'  We  learn  by  a  telegraphic  despatch,  that  the 
brave  Garibaldi  lias  beaten  the  vanguard  of  the 
Neapolitan  army  in  the  environs  of  Marino. 
Some  prisoners  were  made  and  arms  taken. 
The  triumvirs  call  upon  the  citizens  to  respect 
the  prisoners,  who,  although  deluded,  are  our 
brothers." 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  private  letter 
from  Rome,  dated  the  5th  ult.  :  ''  Rome  may 
now  be  said  to  be  a  city  of  ruins.  The  Vilhi 
Borghese  and  Medicis  has  almost  disappeared. 
The  ruins  still  encumber  the  soil.  These  bar- 
barians only  wanted  time  for  their  work,  and 
they  have  been  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the 
French.  They  are  flocking  to  the  barricades. 
It  is  awful  to  look  at  these  barricades ;  each  one 
of  them  is  a  regular  fortress.  Three  priests, 
Jesuits,  were  discovered  yesterday  in  a  villa 
where  they  were  in  hiding.  The  mob  dressed 
them  up  in  rags,  dragged  them  through  the  city, 


and  overwhelmed  them  with  outrages  of  all 
kinds.  They  dragged  them  then  to  the  bridge 
of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  where  they  cut  them 
in  pieces,  and  flung  the  palpitating  remains  into 
the  Tiber.  I  have  received  these  details  from 
an  eye-witness  of  this  horrible  scene.  The  con- 
vents are  attacked  night  and  day.  The  object  is 
to  find  money,  plate,  and  linen,  and  visits  are 
hourly  made  in  search  of  arms,  even  in  the 
deepest  caves  and  cellars.  You  may  judge  of 
the  terror  felt  during  these  visits,  which  are  ac- 
companied with  cries  and  the  most  terrible  voci- 
ferations. Poor  Rome  !  It  is  her  beauty,  her 
wealth,  her  ruins  I  deplore.  The  present  war  is 
a  social  one.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  about 
the  Pope  ;  he  is  no  longer  thought  of; — it  is  for 
the  complete  destruction  of  society,  and  for  the 
triumph  of  Communism.  In  the  streets  of  Rome, 
heaps  of  stones  are  piled  up.  Women  keep  the 
most  dangerous  positions,  and  carry  muskets, 
knives,  stilettos,  &c.  50,000  men  are  armed  in 
Rome." 

The  Milan  Gazette  gives  the  contents  of  a 
despatch  of  the  8th,  from  Lieutenant-Marshal 
Wimpffen,  from  Borgo  Panigale,  near  Bologna, 
from  which  it  appears  that  he  invested  Bologna 
with  Austrian  troops  on  that  day,  and,  on  being 
refused  admittance,  began  cannonading  the  town 
from  the  adjoining  hilfs,  when  a  deputation  from 
the  municipality  came  to  demand  an  armistice 
of  twenty-four  hours,  which  was  granted.  He 
openly  declares  his  purpose  to  recall  the  Pope 
and  re-establish  his  Government.  The  Papal 
Commissioner,  Monsignor  Gaetano  Bedini,  has 
also  published  a  proclamation,  addressed  to  the 
Bolognese,  in  which  he  recommends  them  to 
return  to  their  allegiance.  The  triumvirate 
continues  to  publish  the  most  violent  proclama- 
tions against  the  Austrians  and  Neapolitans,  but 
milder  against  the  French.  A  letter  from  Rome 
of  the  5th  inst.  states  that  the  five  preceding 
days,  during  which  hostilities  had  ceased,  had 
been  employed  in  fortifying  the  weakest  points 
in  the  city.  Reinforcements  of  mobilised  civic 
guards  were  arriving  from  all  directions.  The 
military  authorities  had  declared  that  it  would 
require' 30,000  troops  at  least  to  capture  Rome. 


LAW  OF  MARRIAGE. 

At  a  Conference  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Deanery  of  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, held  on  Wednesday,  the  18di  inst, 
the  draught  of  a  bill  for  providing  for  the  complete 
legality  of  all  marriages  between  Roman  Catholics  was 
approved  of,  and  measures  were  directed  to  be  taken  for 
putting  the  matter  in  a  state  to  become  the  law  of  the 
land.  It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  our  Bishops 
are  likewise  employed  in  the  same  work.  The  bill  in 
question  sets  forth  by  reciting  6  and  7  W.  IV.  cc.  85  and 
86,  and  1  V.  c.  22 ;  states  that  the  said  Acts  were  found 
to  be  grievous  in  many  of  their  provisions  as  regards 
such  of  her  Majesty's  faithful  subjects  as  are  Roman 
Catholics ;  and  proposes  that  the  said  Acts,  except  so 
far  as  thereinafter  re-enacted,  should  in  no  way  apply 
to  the  marriages  of  any  two  of  lier  Majesty's  subjects 
as  aforesaid.  Clause  2  legalises  all  marriages  contracted 
by  two  Roman  Catholics  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
religion  they  profess.  Clause  3  proposes  that  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  clergyman  before  whom  such  marriage 
shall  be  celebrated  shall  be  legal  evidence  of  the  mar- 
riage. Clause  4  provides  for  keeping  two  Marriage 
Register  Books,  one  in  accordance  with  the  requisites 
of  the  Roman  Church,  the  other  of  the  law  of  the  land. 
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Clause  5  provides  for  the  furnishing  of  the  books  neces- 
sary for  the  legal  registry,  by  tlie  Registrar- General  to 
the  clergyman  of  every  Catholic  church  and  chapel  in 
England,  who  is  duly  to  pay  for  the  same.  ^  Clause  6, 
for  the  delivery  four  times  a  year  to  the  Superintendent- 
Registrar  of  the  district  of  a  certified  copy  of  all  the 
entries  in  the  ISIarriage  Register  Book  since  the  pre- 
vious certificate,  and  for  the  delivery  of  the  legal  Re- 
gistry Book  when  filled ;  the  Ecclesiastical  Register  to 


remain  in  the  sole  keeping  of  the  clergyman.  Clause  7 
provides  for  searching  the  Register  in  the  hands  of  the 
clergyman.  Clause  8  abolishes  all  penal  enactments 
whatsoever,  as  against  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  un- 
duly celebrating  marriage  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  6  and  7  W.  IV.  c.  85.  ]5y  which  last  clause 
provision  is  made  for  his  safe  assistance  at  Marriages 
of  Conscience,  but  the  clause  does  not  thereby  intend 
to  legalise  marriages  so  made. 


Sfeton'c  €f)vonitlt. 


The  Navigation  Bill,  having  passed  the  Com- 
mons by  a  moderate  majority,  has  been  the  means 
of  strengthening  the  Ministry  in  the  Lords.  Lord 
Stanley  led  a  vehement  assault,  in  a  not  very 
hearty  speech,  on  the  second  reading,  and  was 
beaten  only  by  a  majority  of  ten.  The  Lords, 
however,  clearly  do  not  intend  to  turn  out  Lord 
John  Russell  to  let  in  the  Protectionists,  and  the 
bill  will  doubtless  pass.  Diiferent  probably  will 
be  the  dealing  of  the  Peers  with  the  Jew  Bill, 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  interminable  dis- 
cussions in  the  Commons,  where  almost  all  parties 
still  agree  in  hampering  the  Catholics  with  an 
oath  which  is  to  be  exacted  from  nobody  else, 
and  which  every  body  explains  in  a  manner  pe- 
culiar to  himself.  The  debates  on  the  bill  for 
legalising  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister 
have  been  brilliant  specimens  of  politico-theolo- 
gical polemics.  We  suspect  the  Lords  will  throw 
out  this  bill,  as  well  as  the  Jew  Bill.  The  most 
offensive  Parliamentary  event  of  the  month  has 
been  a  speech  of  Lord  Beaumont's  against  the 
Pope  and  Cardinals.  The  best  thing  that  has 
been  done  in  Parliament  is  the  introduction  by 
the  Government  of  a  measure  for  establishing  a 
Commission  for  Ireland,  to  supersede  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  three  years 
in  the  transfer  of  land,  to  give  the  purchaser  a 
complete  Parliamentary  title  and  satisfy  all  claim- 
ants. 

English  people  have  become  almost  interested 
in  Colonial  affairs  by  some  startling  news  from 
Canada,  where  a  mob  has  burnt  down  the  Parlia- 
ment House,  and  enacted  a  caricature  of  Cftm- 
well  and  the  Long  Parliament.  Lord  Elgin,  the 
Governor,  is  so  unpopular,  that  he  has  placed  his 
resignation  at  the  disi)osal  of  the  Government  at 
home.  Letters  from  Montreal  give  the  following 
details  of  the  disturbances.  It  will  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  ''  Rebellion  Losses  Indemnity  Bill" 
is  a  measure  for  giving  compensation  to  pers  "ns 
of  the  French  Canadian  party  who  suffered  losses 
in  the  rebellion  some  years  ago,  they  being  on 
the  same  side  in  politics  as  the  fomenters  of  the 
rebellion  itself.  Now  the  riots  are  all  on  the 
supposed  lo7/al  side. 

Events  of  the  '■loth  and  2Gth  April — From  a 
Montreal  Letter,  dated  the  2(\th.  — "  Yesterday 
afternoon  it  was  known  in  all  the  places  of  resort 
that  his  Excellency  would  go  down  to  Parliament 
and  sanction  numerous  bills,  particularly  the  one 
relating  to  the  Customs.  At  four  r.M.,  the  hour 
appointed  for  the  ceremony,  a  fair  assemblage  of 
people  were  collected  in  front  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary buildings.  It  was  not  till  five  p.m.  that  the 
Governor  entered  the  Council  Chamber,  and  took 
his  seat  on  the  throne.  In  the  mean  time  a  ru- 
mour had  got  abroad  that  the  '  Rebel  Bill'  was 


indeed  to  be  assented  to.  The  report  quiokly 
spread,  and  before  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony 
a  crowd  numbering  about  1500  persons  was  col- 
lected together  to  receive  the  representative  of 
British  sovereignty  with  the  long-announced  hon- 
ours. The  royal  sanction  was  given  to  forty-eight 
bills  ;  amongst  which,  the  crowd  were  informed 
by  those  who  had  been  in  the  interior  of  the  build- 
ings, was  the  obnoxious  bill.  About  six  o'clock 
his  Excellency  entered  his  carriage,  and  was  driven 
off  at  a  rapid  rate,  amidst  curses,  yells,  hootings, 
and  a  shower  of  rotten  eggs,  dirt,  and  stones. 
Lord  Elgin  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  various 
missiles  for  the  distance  of  a  hundred  yards.  The 
carriage-windows  were  down,  and  Colonel  Bruce 
was  inside  with  him.  Three  eggs  entered  the  car- 
riage, and  some  struck  his  Lordship  in  the  face. 
Horses,  equipage,  footmen,  &c.  were  all  com- 
pletely covered  with  the  unsavoury  missiles.  The 
Staff  fared  very  little  better.  The  fact  of  the 
royal  sanction  having  been  given  to  the  Rebellion 
Losses  Bill  now  spread  like  wildfire.  By  seven 
o'clock  alarm-bells  were  ringing  all  over  the 
town,  and  cries  went  through  the  streets  calling 
a  mass  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  Champ  de  Mars 
at  eight  o'clock.  By  the  appointed  time,  up- 
wards of  2000  people  had  assembled,  and  by  nine 
o'clock  it  had  swelled  to  5000. 

"  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  mob  got  upon  a 
chair,  and  addressed  them  in  a  violent  and  in- 
flammatory manner,  amidst  continued  and  deaf- 
ening cheers.  At  the  close  of  his  speech  the  mob 
proceeded  to  the  Parliament  House,  where  the 
Assembly  was  sitting  at  the  time.  A  shower  of 
stones  was  poured  upon  the  windows ;  which,  from 
the  brilliant  manner  in  which  they  were  lighted, 
afforded  a  most  tempting  mark.  When  the  stones 
came  pouring  into  the  windows,  the  members  of 
the  Assembly  thought  it  time  to  beat  a  retreat,  and 
retired  into  the  lobby,  there  to  await  the  issue  of 
events.  No  sooner  had  the  members  left,  tlian 
about  one  hundred  of  the  mob,  armed  to  the  teeth, 
rushed  into  the  Assembly  Room;  and  their  leader, 
swearing  he  would  come  Oliver  Cromwell  over 
them,  placed  himself  in  the  Speaker's  chair,  assum- 
ed the  hat,  and  announced,  with  stentorian  lungs, 
'  Gentlemen,  the  French  Parliament  is  dissolved  !' 
adding,  *  and  we  arc  all  going  to  hell!'  One 
brawny  fellow  then  seized  hold  of  the  mace  (which, 
from  the  House  being  in  committee  at  the  time, 
lay  on  the  table),  and,  having  shouldered  it, 
marched  off.  The  rest  set  to  work,  and  the  de- 
struction commenced. 

''  Whilst  this  body  of  men  were  smashing  every 
thing  inside  the  Legislative  Assembly  Room,  n 
cry  of  fire  was  suddenly  raised.  In  the  mean 
time.  Colonel  Gugy  heading  the  members,  clerks, 
and  ladies,  rushed  through  the  hall  of  the  House, 
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and  out  at  the  x">rincipal  door,  agreeably  sur- 
prised at  not  finding  themselves  stopped.  The 
furv  and  rapidity  with  which  the  flames  spread 
can  hardly  be  imagined:  in  less  than  fifteen  mi- 
nutes the  whole  of  the  wing  occupied  by  the 
House  of  Assembly  was  in  flames;  and,  owing 
to  the  intimate  communications  between  the  two 
Houses,  the  Upper  House  was  rapidly  involved 
in  the  same  destruction. 

"  The  mob  had  now  amounted  to  almost  in- 
credible numbers,  and  remained  stoical  specta- 
tors of  the  scene.  The  troops  arrived  shortly 
afterM'ards,  and  were  received  with  loud  cheers, 
which  several  companies  of  the  Twenty-third  Re- 
giment returned.  One  soldier,  a  private,  fired 
his  musket  in  the  air :  he  was  immediately  ar- 
rested, and  sent  to  the  guard-house. 

"  No  one  regrets  the  loss  of  the  buildings  ; 
every  one  that  of  the  splendid  libraries,  in  which 
were  the  archives  and  records  of  Canada  for  hun- 
dreds of  years  ;  valuable  works  from  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe  were  heaped  in  profusion  within 
those  walls ;  eleven  hundred  volumes  of  records 
of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  of  which  no 
other  copy  was  extant,  were  destroyed.  Not 
eighty  dollars'  worth  of  property  was  saved.  The 
Queen's  picture  was  saved  from  the  burning  build- 
ings, but  destroyed  in  the  streets.  The  party  in 
charge  of  the  mace  carried  it  to  Donegana's 
Hotel,  and  there  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Sir 
Allan  M'Nab.  No  lives  were  lost.  T.  B.  Tur- 
ner, Esq.  of  the  Montreal  Courier,  Sir  Allan 
M*Nab,  and  the  Honourable  W.  Badgely,  in  at- 
tempting to  save  some  books  from  the  library, 
were  nearly  lost.  They  were  obliged  to  drop  the 
works,  and  rush  for  the  Legislative  Council  Cham- 
ber door,  which,  to  their  horror,  they  found 
locked.  Their  cries  were  heard  by  a  party  in 
the  library  of  the  council,  who  had  axes,  and  the 
panel  was  smashed  in ;  they  then  escaped  by  a 
ladder  from  the  balcony.  It  w^as  rumoured 
amongst  the  mob  that  the  French  members  were 
hid  in  the  cellars,  and  would  be  destroyed  by  the 
fire.  The  announcement  was  received  with  the 
most  brutal  cheers.  At  twelve  o'clock,  satisfied 
with  the  work  of  the  evening,  the  multitude  dis- 
persed. 

"  His  Excellency  the  Governor-General,  with 
his  family,  came  m  to  town,  and  remained  all 
night  under  the  protection  of  a  large  guard  at 
Government  House.  Early  this  morning,  Messrs. 
Mack,  Howard,  Montgomerie,  Esdaile,  and  Fer- 
ries (proprietor  of  the  Montreal  Gazette),  were 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  arson.  They  were  taken 
before  the  police-magistrates,  and,  after  an  exa- 
mination of  a  few  hours,  remanded  to  gaol  till 
to-morrow. 

**  In  the  evening  it  was  announced  that  a 
meeting  would  be  held  on  the  Champ  de  Mars 
to-morrow  at  two  o'clock,  —  the  Honourable 
George  Moffatt  to  be  in  the  chair — when  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  country  will  be  discussed. 
A  French  niagistrate  named  Arniot,  who  went  to 
the  gaol  with  the  prisoners,  was  nearly  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  mob.  About  eight  o'clock  the  mob 
was  augmented  to  several  thousands.  Messrs. 
Lafontaine  and  Holmes  determined  to  make  an 
attempt  to  get  out  in  a  cab  through  the  mob ; 
which  they  succeeded  in  doing,  after  the  cab  had 
been  turned  round  half-a-dozen  times,  the  lives 
frightened  out  of  them,  and  their  clothes  torn  and 
bespotted  with  the  yolk  of  eggs.  The  frontier  of 
the  mob  then  gave  way,  and  one  of  the  leaders 


having  given  the  word,  '  To  Mr.  Hincks*s  house!' 
the  multitude  moved  oif  in  the  direction  of  Beaver 
Hall.  Three  cheers  were  given  for  the  military 
as  they  passed  the  guard-house.  Having  arrived 
at  Mr.  Hincks's  residence,  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion began  ;  and  all  the  windows  and  doors  of 
Messrs.  Hincks,  Holmes,  and  Wilson's  (a  Radi- 
cal) dwellings  were  smashed  to  pieces.  At  that 
moment  a  cry  was  made,  '  To  Mr.  Lafontaine's  !' 
which,  together  with  the  account  that  Mr.  Hincks 
had  moved  during  the  day,  completely  drew  oft' 
the  mob.  Immediately  upon  arriving,  the  house 
of  Mr.  Lafontaine,  which  was  quite  new  and 
finished,  was  furiously  attacked.  The  out-build- 
ings were  set  on  fire,  and  the  house  complete- 
ly gutted,  furniture  smashed,  magnificent  pier- 
glasses  broken  to  pieces,  feather-beds  ripped  up, 
and  every  sort  of  destruction  possible.  Three 
times  the  house  was  on  fire,  but  put  out  by  the 
leaders.  After  the  work  was  accomplished  and 
the  mob  retiring,  they  suddenly  found  themselves 
in  the  presence  of  a  regiment  of  troops,  for  whom 
they  immediately  gave  three  cheers,  and  passed 

by. 

"  Thus  ended  the  second  night." 

It  is  said  that  the  ofiicers  of  Government  made 
an  attempt  to  stop  the  transmission  of  political 
news  by  the  electric  telegraph  ;  but  the  telegraph 
people  refused  to  comply. 

At  nine  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  26th,  a 
great  meeting  was  held  in  the  Champ  de  Mars, — 
Mr.  A.  Howard  in  the  chair ;  and  resolutions 
were  passed  denouncing  the  Indemnity  Bill,  and 
demanding  the  recall  of  Lord  Elgin.  Their  la- 
bours were  soon  disturbed  by  cheering  in  the 
streets ;  and  on  looking  out  a  number  of  men 
were  seen  in  advance  of  a  caleche,  in  which  two 
persons  were  seated,  bearing  the  mace  of  the 
House  of  Assembly,  the  crowd  singing  the  na- 
tional anthem  and  cheering  for  the  Queen. 

The  same  night  Lord  Elgin  was  sent  for  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Council,  at  the  govern- 
ment oflEice ;  a  clerk  made  an  affidavit  accusing 
the  five  gentlemen  who  had  been  arrested,  includ- 
ing Mr.  Howard;  and  next  morning  they  were 
conveyed  to  gaol  under  a  strong  military  escort. 

The  Parliament  met  on  the  morning  of  the 
27th,  at  the  Bonsecours  Market  Hall,  under  the 
protsction  of  a  guard  of  soldiers.  The  debate  was 
of  a  rather  stormy  character.  The  Ministers  at- 
tempted to  defend  their  conduct  in  not  having 
taken  precautions  against  the  evident  disturbance ; 
but  they  made  a  very  lame  aftair  of  it.  Sir  Allan 
M*Nab  reproached  them  bitterly  for  the  way  in 
which  they  had  degraded  the  Governor-General, 
in  making  him  sneak  down  to  the  House  to  pass 
the  bills  without  the  usual  notice  ;  and  told  them 
plainly,  that  had  the  thing  been  done  openly  and 
properly  there  would  have  been  no  disturbance. 
After  various  amendments  moved  by  the  Oppo- 
sition, an  address  in  support  of  Government  was 
carried  by  36  to  16. 

On  Friday  the  27th,  a  number  of  the  leading 
merchants  of  the  city  held  a  meeting,  at  which 
resolutions  were  submitted  of  a  nature  to  subdue 
the  spirit  of  riotous  excitement  and  turn  the  pub- 
lic mind  into  a  constitutional  channel,  and  to  me- 
morialise her  Majesty  to  recall  Lord  Elgin. 

*'  There  was  no  subsidence  of  the  excitement 
after  the  holding  of  the  meeting.  It  was  reported 
in  the  evening  that  the  French  party  were  being 
sworn  in  as  special  constables  and  armed.  It 
proved  correct.    The  British  portion  were  per- 
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suaded  by  the  leaders  to  wait  till  armed  ;  and  an 
encounter  took  place  between  about  twenty  Eng- 
lish gentlemen  and  these  constables,  who  fired  on 
them.  Only  a  few  of  the  small  party  had  arms, 
which  they  discharged  upon  the  mass,  and  slowly 
retreated,  bearing  off  one  of  the  party  wounded 
in  the  leg  by  a  pistol-ball.  During  the  whole 
night  these  were  drilled,  armed  with  cutlasses  and 
pistols,  in  the  Bonsecours  Market.  The  military 
were  under  arms  all  night,  and  the  artillery  were 
kept  drawn  up  in  the  square.  It  is  stated  that 
Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban,  Commander  of  the  Forces, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  on  the  pre- 
vious evening,  made  remarks  to  the  following 
purport  to  Colonel  Tache,  one  of  the  Ministry : 
He  demanded  to  know  by  whose  authority  those 
men  had  been  armed.  He  said  he  was  there  to 
protect  her  Majesty's  dominions  ;  and,  by  the  aid 
of  Heaven,  he  would  do  that.  It  was  unconstitu- 
tional to  arm  one  portion  of  the  population  against 
the  other.  Turning  round  to  General  Gore,  he 
said,  ^  Go  to  his  Excellency  the  Governor-Gene- 
ral, and  say,  I  send  him  a  body  of  British  troops 
to  protect  him,  and  that  I  will  not  consent  to  this 
clandestine  arming  of  the  French  population. 
Disarm  these  men,  and  find  by  whose  authority 
they  were  armed.'  It  was  understood  that  Col. 
Bruce  and  Colonel  Tache  did  it,  on  an  order  from 
the  Government. 

"  There  cannot  be  a  question  of  doubt  but  that 
a  bloody  conflict  would  have  taken  place  in  the 
streets  had  not  the  Governor-General  resolved  to 
take  away  the  arms  from  the  French.  We  have 
news  that  the  British  population  in  Beauharnois 
and  Mississquoi  are  in  a  state  almost  approach- 
ing to  insurrection,  and  have  declared  their  inten- 
tion to  march  to  the  assistance  of  their  country- 
men in  Montreal,  if  they  are  required.  One 
shopkeeper  in  the  townships  sold  50  pounds  of  i 
lead  in  two  days,  to  be  cast  into  bullets  for  the 
rifles  of  the  stout  fellows  on  the  frontier." 

Successive  telegraphic  despatches  from  Mon- 
treal contain  these  passages  : — 

April  2Sth. —  "Upper  Canada  is  in  a  fearful  j 
state  of  excitement.     At  Coburg,  the  Governor  j 
was  burnt  in  effigy.     The  light  could  be  seen  at  j 
the  lake,  thirty  miles  off.     The  whole  Upper  Pro-  ' 
vinces  are  arming.      In  the  Eastern  townships 
immense  quantities  of  lead  have  been  sold»  and 
large  bodies  of  sturdy  riflemen  are  expected  to 
the  assistance  of  the  British.     On  the  Ottawa,  the 
lumbermen  are  also  preparing  to  assist   Mon- 
treal." 

April  30th. — "  It  was  reported  in  town  yester- 
day afternoon,  that  the  house  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mac- 
donald,  Member  for  Glengarry,  at  Cornwall,  had 
been  burnt  by  the  populace  on  Saturday  night, 
that  Mr.  Macdonald  had  fled  for  his  life,  and  tliat 
the  brave  Highlanders  of  Glengarry  are  arming 
by  thousands  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the 
British  population  of  Lower  Canada,  if  need  be." 

Mu}/  1st. —  ''At  Quebec,  the  Governor  has 
been  burnt  in  effigy  ;  but  the  authorities  are  using 
strenuous  efforts  to  preserve  the  public  peace. 
At  Brockville  also,  the  Governor  has  been  bunit 
in  effigy  ;  and  the  authorities  were  compelled  to 
assist  in  the  ceremony." 

Mai/  2d. — "We  continue  in  a  most  excited 


state.  All  sorts  of  rumours  are  flying  about.  The 
Royalists  from  various  districts  are  reported  as 
marching  on  the  town,  and  that,  in  their  progress, 
conflicts  are  occurring  with  the  French  habitans. 
Mobs  of  people  have  been  moving  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  city  during  the  past  night,  in 
expectation  of  arrivals  of  French  habitans :  if 
these  should  come  in  any  armed  body,  we  shall 
have  sad  work.  It  was  reported  yesterday  that 
a  deputation  was  coming  from  Quebec,  to  present 
an  address  to  the  Governor-General.  This  created 
a  great  deal  of  excitement ;  and  a  large  mob,  nuni 
bering  some  6000  or  7000,  assembled  to  prevent 
their  landing  ;  but,  notwithstanding  their  efforts 
to  prevent  them,  they  succeeded  in  effecting  a 
landing  at  the  Cross,  about  three  miles  below 
Montreal.  Large  meetings  are  being  held  in 
Toronto  and  Kingston ;  and  numerous  petitions 
are  getting  up  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen  for  a 
recall  of  Lord  Elgin." 

Lord  Elgin  had  been  dismissed  from  the  pa- 
tronship  of  the  St.  Andrew's  Club,  and  the  Thistle 
Curling  Club. 

The  Indian  news  is  very  satisfactory.  The  ex- 
pectation that  General  Gilbert  would  follow  up 
the  victory  of  Goojerat  has  been  fulfilled  :  by  an 
admirable  scheme  of  forced  marches,  in  which  his 
slower  troops  Avere  successively  left  behind  as  re- 
inforcements, while  his  quickest  pushed  on  at  the 
crupper  of  his  own  horse,  he  pursued  the  flying 
Sikhs  to  the  uttermost  confines  of  their  territory, 
took  Shere  Singh  prisoner,  and  at  the  despatch 
of  the  last  advices  was  in  pursuit  of  Dost  Moham- 
med and  our  old  treacherous  allies  of  Cabul.  Pre- 
parations were  in  progress  for  some  final  arrange- 
ment of  the  Punjaub. 

Continental  affairs  are  more  comj)licated  and 
disturbed  than  ever.  The  French  intervention 
in  Rome  promises  to  do  Pius  IX.  more  mischief 
than  benefit.  The  Government  have  shewn  a 
want  of  straightforwardness  in  their  dealings  in 
the  matter  which  has  disgusted  all  parties.  The 
details  of  their  inglorious  proceedings  in  Italy  v.< 
have  given  elsewhere.  In  France  itself  the  elec- 
tions are  proceeding  with  great  advantage  to  the 
moderate  jiarty,  even  in  Paris ;  but  Louis  Na- 
poleon has  sustained  a  loss  in  the  resignation  of 
Leon  Faucher,  the  most  energetic  man  in  his 
ministry,  through  a  flagrant  breach  of  ministerial 
etiquette  which  made  resignation  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. 

Germany  is  agitated  in  every  direction.     Tl 
friends  and  opponents  of  the  Frankfort  Constiti 
tion  are  gradually  becoming  two  distinct  and  hos^ 
tile  parties.   They  have  come  to  blows  in  Dresden^ 
where  nothing  but  the  aid  of  a  large  body  of  Prus-^ 
sian  troops  has  saved  the  Saxon  Government  fror 
destruction.    The  King  of  Prussia  has  refused  th<i 
Imperial  Crown,  and  Austria  seems  to  be  definitely 
breaking  with  the  Frankfort  Parliament.    In  he 
Hungarian  dominions,  Austria  makes  no  progres 
in  quelling  her  dissatisfied  subjects.  The  account 
of  the  battles,  sieves,  flights,  and  manoiuvres 
the  Magyars  are  mcomprehensible,  through  the 
contradictory  nature  of  the  reports   that   ret 
this  part  of  Europe ;  but  it  is  evident  that,  to 
certain  extent,  the  Hungarians  are  triumphant.] 
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It  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that  there  is 
a  large  class  of  persons  in  this  country  who 
feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  present  mental  con- 
dition of  those  numerous  converts  who,  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years,  have  submitted  them- 
selves to  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
There  are  perhaps  thousands  who  would  re- 
joice to  be  able  to  see  into  the  minds  of  those 
who  know  the  Catholic  Church  by  personal 
experience  of  its  influence  upon  themselves. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  presents  to  those  who  are  without  her 
pale  an  aspect  which  is  partly  terrifying,  partly 
confounding,  and  partly  mysterious,  even  in 
those  instances  where  it  is  admitted  that  she 
undoubtedly  is  a  portion  of  the  true  Church 
of  Christ,  and  even  may  after  all  be  that 
spiritual  home  for  which  so  many  anxious 
souls  are  eagerly  yearning.  From  the  ferocious 
anti-Popish  zealot,  up  o  the  ultra-Puseyite, 
or  the  observer  of  extre  aie  candour,  all  agree 
in  regarding  her  with  a  species  of  painful  curi- 
osity, as  something  a\.  ful,  strange,  incompre- 
hensible, and  self-cop  ;radictory  ;  as  uniting 
the  noblest  with  the  /ilest  qualities ;  as  pro- 
ducing, apparently  bj  the  same  means,  heroes, 
villains,  knaves,  and  dupes ;  as  a  strange  com- 
pound, in  short,  of  evangelical  purity  and 
worldly  craft,  of  apostolic  zeal  and  grasping 
ambition,  of  inspired  truth  and  debasing  delu- 
sion. Whether,  therefore,  as  a  mere  psycholo- 
gical phenomenon,  or  as  a  branch,  though  cor- 
rupted, of  the  true  Church  of  Christ,  or  as  a 
body  which  has  attracted  to  itself  some  of  the 
most  learned,  able,  and  self-denying  of  English 
Protestants,  the  Catholic  Church  is  at  the 
present  hour  an  object  of  deep  interest  to  vast 
numbers  of  the  best  of  our  countrymen,  and 
they  long  to  comprehend  the  precise  nature 
of  the  power  she  exercises  over  the  minds 
which  are  subjected  to  her  sway.  I  propose, 
then,  as  one  who  has  thus  made  personal  trial 
of  her  powers  for  some  considerable  period  of 
time,  to  communicate  the  results  of  my  expe- 
rience to  those  who  are  interested  in  knowing 
what  it  is  really  to  he  a  Catholic. 

VOL.  IV. 


In  so  doing  I  must  request  pardon  for  the 
apparent  egotism  of  the  following  pages.  The 
very  nature  of  the  case  will  compel  me  to  speak 
of  myself  in  a  manner,  and  with  a  frequency, 
which,  unless  absolutely  necessar}--,  would  be 
absolutely  intolerable.  The  statement  I  am 
about  to  make  is  so  eminently  a  personal 
statement,  and  so  essentially  connected  with 
the  individual  who  puts  it  forward,  that  it  will 
be  impossible  to  avoid  a  repeated  reference 
to  myself  and  my  ideas,  opinions,  and  feelings, 
for  which  some  little  apology  may  perhaps 
seem  due. 

The  first  question  that  will  naturally  be 
asked  of  a  person  who  professes  to  give  a  true 
picture  of  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion, and  of  its  features  at  the  present  time, 
refers  to  his  own  competency  as  a  witness. 
"  What  are  you?"  it  will  very  justly  be  said  ; 
"  what  opportunities  have  you  had  for  form- 
ing a  correct  judgment?  what  are  your  per- 
sonal qualifications  for  so  delicate  an  ofliice  ? 
what  were  you  before  you  entered  your  new 
state,  and  what  means  did  you  then  possess  to 
enable  you  to  institute  a  correct  comparison 
between  the  influences  and  facts  of  Catholi- 
cism and  Protestantism?" 

In  all  these  points,  I  believe  that  I  may  legi- 
timately claim  to  be  heard  as  a  competent 
witness.  Since  I  entered  the  Catholic  Church, 
circumstances  have  made  me  acquainted  with 
a  very  large  number  of  English  Catholics  of 
various  ranks  and  difi'erent  ecclesiastical  posi- 
tions. I  have  known  personally,  with  various 
degrees  of  intimacy,  seven  or  eight  Bishops, 
several  presidents  of  colleges  and  superiors  of 
religious  houses,  a  large  number  of  the  clergy, 
both  secular  and  regular,  in  difi'erent  parts  of 
England,  and  of  the  laity,  of  different  profes- 
sions, occupations,  and  rank,  with  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  those  converts  who,  during 
the  last  five  or  six  years,  have  left  the  ranks 
of  Anglicanism  and  submitted  themselves  to 
the  Catholic  Church.  With  many  of  all  these 
I  am  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship,  while 
chance  and  the  course  of  events  have  put  me 
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into  positions  for  seeing  an  unusual  number 
of  eminent  and  influential  personages,  in  cir- 
cumstances of  trying  cliaracter,  and  such  as 
reveal  not  only  a  man's  strength  but  his  weak- 
ness, and  test  both  himself  and  his  religious 
faith  and  principles  to  the  very  foundation. 

Before  1  was  a  Catholic,  I  had  also  as  many 
opportunities  of  examining  into  the  true  cha- 
racter and  genius  of  Protestantism  as  fall  to 
the  lot  of  most  men ;  indeed,  few  Protestants 
have  had  such  ample  means  for  forming  an 
unbiassed  judgment  as  those  which  fell  to  my 
lot.  From  the  time  of  my  boyhood  until  I 
submitted  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  I  had  met 
with,  and  in  many  instances  had  entered  into 
close  bonds  of  friendship  and  affection  with 
men  of  almost  every  class  of  opinion  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Church  of  England,  having 
also  been  acquainted  with  individual  Dissen- 
ters, who  were  very  trustworthy  examples  of 
the  dissenting  schools.  I  numbered  among 
my  near  friends  and  relatives  old-fashioned 
High  Churchmen,  cautious  Tractarians,  zea- 
lous Puseyites,  unhesitating  Romanisers,  con- 
scientious Latitudinarians,  with  Evangelicals, 
old  and  young,  of  every  shade  of  Churchman- 
ship;  and  persons  of  the  untheoretical,  amiable, 
do-their-duty  Church  of  England  school,  who 
go  on  their  way  as  their  fathers  taught  them,  and 
live  and  die  seeking  only  peace  and  quietness, 
and  sober  yet  sincere  practical  religion.  From 
an  early  age,  also,  I  had  been  accustomed  to 
notice  and  reflect  upon  the  various  characters 
and  principles  of  every  one  with  whom  I  asso- 
ciated, to  form  opinions  upon  their  conduct, 
and  investigate  the  connexion  between  their 
religious  views  and  their  actual  life  and  state 
of  mind. 

Nor  could  it  be  reasonably  alleged  against 
what  I  have  to  say,  that  I  entered  the  Church 
of  Rome  under  the  influence  of  those  ar- 
dent feelings  and  determined  prepossessions, 
which  might  perhaps  warp  my  judgment  of 
the  facts  which  I  really  encountered,  and  ren- 
der the  history  of  my  experience  a  history  of 
my  personal  emotions  and  fancies  rather  than 
a  detail  of  unvarnished  realities.  So  far  was 
I  from  submitting  to  the  Church  under  the 
power  of  an  unreasoning  enthusiasm,  that  it 
was  in  most  respects  with  the  greatest  reluC' 
tance  that  I  took  the  step.  It  was  simply  on 
a  clear,  well-argued  conviction  that  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  my  salvation,  that  I  broke 
through  every  barrier  whicli  kept  me  back. 
I  had  none  of  that  yearning  for  the  advan- 
tages of  confession,  that  feeling  of  utter  intel- 
lectual helplessness,  or  that  dependence  upon 
the  example  and  opinions  of  others,  which  in 
some  cases  predispose  the  mind  to  seek  for 
rest  in  the  bosom  of  Catholicism.  Long  before 
I  had  the  faintest  idea  of  ever  actually  becom- 
ing a  Catholic,  I  had  reasoned  myself  into  a 
belief  that  all  the  doctrines  of  Rome  were 
true,  and  that  the  Scripture,  to  those  who  will 


really  examine  it,  and  who  believe  in  its  in- 
spiration,  is  an  incomprehensible  book,  except 
on  the  supposition  that  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  are  to  be  received  as  infal- 
lible. Absurd  as  it  may  seem,  and  absurd 
as  it  certainly  was,  I  was  convinced  that  the 
Church  of  England  was  in  no  sense  of  the 
word  a  portion  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  long 
before  1  even  thought  of  leaving  her.  I  ac- 
counted my  own  an  exceptional  case,  and 
rested  on  the  belief  that  I  could  be  saved, 
though  I  was  out  of  the  visible  Church,  and 
though  I  knew  that  I  was  out  of  it.  Mon- 
strous indeed  was  the  belief,  but  still  it  was 
my  belief;  and  it  proves,  that  though  at  length 
the  conviction  of  the  hollowness  of  my  theory 
came  upon  me  with  an  irresistible  force,  M'hich 
would  brook  no  longer  delay,  yet  I  was,  in 
fact,  as  well  acquainted  with  every  thing  that 
could  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  as 
if  I  had  been  four  or  five  years  considering 
whether  I  should  myself  personally  obey  the 
call  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  enter  her  fold. 
In  truth,  I  was  far  better  acquainted  with  the 
real  bearings  of  the  controversy  than  if  I  had 
weighed  them  under  the  influence  of  high- 
wrought  excitement,  and  of  that  intense  anxi- 
ety which  presses  upon  the  mind  the  moment 
the  idea  of  becoming  a  Catholic  takes  a  prac- 
tical hold  upon  it.  It  was  with  all  the  cool- 
ness of  a  mere  speculative  reasoner  that  I  ex- 
amined into  the  truth  of  every  single  separate 
doctrine  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  into  the 
tenableness  of  every  ecclesiastical  position 
which  could  possibly  be  taken  up  against  her. 
Profoundly  interesting  as  was  the  subject,  I 
had  become  as  clearly  convinced,  on  undeni- 
able grounds,  that  belief  in  any  religious  doc- 
trine whatsoever  is  logically  impossible  with- 
out the  existence  of  a  living  infallible  guide, 
and  that  a  visible  Church  without  such  a  head 
as  the  Pope  is,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  as 
that  the  earth  is  round,  and  that  the  moon 
shines  by  reflected  light  from  the  sun.  I  saw 
that,  if  Christianity  is  from  God,  Protestantism 
in  every  possible  form  is  an  intellectual  absur- 
dity, and  a  violation  of  the  elementary  la\A's  of 
reasoning  and  common  sense. 

Lastly,  since  I  have  been  a  Catholic,  I  havi 
repeatedly  recurred  both   to   the  arguments 
which,  in  my  judgment,  establish  the  truth  of 
Catholicism,  and  also  to  the  reasonings  by 
which  religious  belief,  in  its  very  essence,  i; 
recommended  to  the  mind.    Again  and  again, 
sometimes  on  various  practical  occasions  more 
immediately   bearing  upon   my  own   convi< 
tions,  sometimes  in  the  way  of  controverfi 
with  Protestantism  or  infidelity  in  their  varioii 
modifications,  sometimes  in  the  way  of  call 
meditation  and  reflection,  I  have  gone  ov< 
every  thing  that  can  be  said  on  the  genei 
question  involved,  and  on  all  the  details  of  faitl 
and  practice  which  are  found  in  the  Catholij 
Church.     I  have  endeavoured  honestly  arij 
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courageously  to  look  every  difficulty  in  the 
face,  to  do  justice  to  the  facts  of  history,  to 
avoid  all  undue  palliation  of  the  errors  or  sins 
of  individual  Catholics,  and  to  separate  my 
own  private  notions  and  likings  from  those 
objective  truths  which  exist  apart  from  my 
individual  experience. 

How  far  I  may  be  personally  fitted  to  bear 
trustworthy  testimony  on  the  subject,  is  a 
question  on  which  I  can  offer  no  opinion.  No 
man  is  a  competent  judge  of  his  own  merits 
or  demerits,  or  a  dispassionate  observer  of  the 
features  of  his  own  character.  Still,  if  I  might 
venture  upon  any  such  statement,  I  should  be 
disposed  to  say,  that  I  am  not  naturally  dis- 
posed to  unreasoning  credulity,  to  supersti- 
tious veneration,  or  to  an  undue  dependence 
upon  the  authority  of  great  names,  or  upon 
the  views  of  those  with  whom  I  may  associate. 
My  errors  would  be  rather  on  the  side  of  a 
too  great  independence  of  judgment,  of  exces- 
sive dislike  of  assertions  unsupported  by  clear 
proofs,  and  of  general  incredulity  in  every 
thing  that  appears  marvellous  or  supernatural. 
But  however  this  may  be,  I  may  fairly  lay 
claim  to  those  average  powers  of  observation 
and  criticism,  that  mens  sana  in  corpore  sanoy 
which  would  entitle  any  person  to  be  received 
as  a  competent  witness  in  a  court  of  justice, 
and  commend  his  evidence  to  the  respect,  if  not 
to  the  acquiescence,  of  every  fair  and  candid 
mind.  As  to  sincerity  of  intention  and  truth- 
fulness of  statement  in  what  I  have  to  say,  of 
course,  like  other  men,  I  believe  myself  upright 
and  honourable.  No  man  who  invites  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  on  such  a  subject  professes 
himself  otherwise  than  sincere  and  religious, 
and  few  think  themselves  not  to  be  really  so. 
I  can  only  say,  that  I  trust  I  have  been,  and 
still  am,  guided  by  a  single-minded  desire  both 
to  learn  what  is  strictly  true  and  good  in  the 
sight  of  Almighty  God,  and  to  practise  no 
imposition  whatsoever  upon  the  belief  of 
others.  Without  further  preface,  then,  I  pro- 
ceed to  lay  before  the  world  the  results  of  four 
years'  experience  of  the  Catholic  religion. 

The  first  question  that  would  be  asked  of 
persons  who  have  become  Catholics,  by  those 
who  are  unconnected  with  any  religious  party 
in  the  country,  would  probaljly  be  directed 
to  ascertain  the  eff'ects  of  Catholicism  upon 
the  practical  freedom  of  the  intelligence. 
Various  as  are  the  views  which  English  Pro- 
testants take  of  the  creed  of  Rome,  they  all 
agree  in  looking  upon  it  as  a  despotic  sove- 
reign, which  holds  the  intellect  and  judgment 
of  those  who  submit  to  its  dictates  in  an  iron 
grasp,  and  rigorously  forbids  that  xmbiassed 
liberty  of  following  after  truth  at  all  costs, 
which  is  the  inalienable  privilege  and  the 
bounden  duty  of  every  creature  endowed 
with  the  great  gift  of  reason.  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  that  a  man  who  has  entered  the 


Catholic  Church  is  popularly  believed  to  have 
parted  with  all  rights  to  think  for  himself,  or 
to  escape  from  a  benumbing,  destroying 
thraldom  of  the  faculties,  except  by  burst- 
ing the  bonds  in  which  he  has  unwittingly 
involved  himself,  and  casting  off  the  yoke  of 
Rome  in  indignation.  His  friends  pity  him, 
his  kindred  weep  for  him,  the  man  of  shrewd 
sense  laughs  at  him,  and  the  vulgar  crowd 
stares  at  him  as  a  sort  of  wild  beast.  What- 
ever be  the  degree  of  moral  enormity  which  is 
attributed  to  a  convert,  all  agree  in  thinking 
him  more  or  less  a  fool.  He  is  regarded  wdth 
much  the  same  mingled  wonder  and  sorrow 
with  which  we  listen  to  the  ravings  of  insanity, 
and  see  a  poor  creature  in  a  lunatic  asylum  dis- 
believing the  evidence  of  his  senses,  and  ima- 
gining his  wretched  cell  to  be  a  royal  palace. 
We  are  supposed  to  have  fallen  into  a  sort 
of  second  childhood,  in  which  we  voluntarily 
surrender  our  powers  of  reasoning,  observing, 
and  reflecting,  and  acquiesce  in  statements  as 
absurd  to  the  free  intelligence  of  men  of  sense, 
as  the  notion  that  two  and  two  make  five, 
or  that  the  whole  is  not  greater  than  a  part 
of  it.  Have  I,  then,  found  Catholicism  an 
intellectual  bondage  to  myself,  and  have  I 
remarked  a  similar  slavery  in  the  case  of 
others  ? 

If  I  may  state  the  truth,  without  fear  of 
being  counted  guilty  of  ridiculous  exaggera- 
tion, I  should  reply,  that  no  man  knows  what 
perfect  intellectual  freedom  is,  until  he  be- 
comes a  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  I 
have  passed  my  whole  life  in  as  bold  and  un- 
hesitating an  exercise  of  the  privileges  of 
thought  as  is  ventured  upon  by  most  persons ; 
but  most  conscientiously  can  1  allege,  that  my 
previous  independence  in  reasoning  was  like 
a  toiling  in  fetters,  compared  with  the  un- 
bounded liberty  of  which  I  have  been  con- 
scious ever  since  I  ceased  to  be  a  Protestant. 
I  am  unconscious  of  what  intellectual  fear  is, 
except  the  fear  of  being  wrong,  and  the  fear 
that  passion,  pride,  self-indulgence,  prejudice, 
or  ignorance,  should  warp  my  judgment, 
delude  me  into  miscalculating  probabilities, 
tempt  me  into  mistaking  my  own  wishes  for 
logical  proofs,  or  blind  me  to  the  real  laws  of 
reasoning  which  control  all  human  knowledge 
whatsoever. 

It  is  commonly  supposed,  indeed,  that  a 
man  of  sense  and  intellectual  courage  cannot 
believe  the  dogmas  of  Catholicism  without 
violating  the  first  principles  of  reasoning  and 
enslaving  his  judgment  at  the  beck  of  a  de- 
signing priesthood.  So  far  from  this  being 
the  case,  I  find  myself  compelled  to  act  in  the 
very  opposite  direction.  I  cannot  help  be- 
lieving the  truth  of  Catholicism  in  general, 
nor  can  I  perceive  the  slightest  violation  of 
the  laws  of  reasoning  in  any  one  of  its  sepa- 
rate doctrines.  Granting  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity as  a  divine  revelation,  my  reason  forces 
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me  to  be  convinced  that  no  one  form  of  Pro- 
testantism can  possibly  be  true.  So  far  as 
argument  is  concerned,  I  can  see  and  feel  the 
difficulties  which  exist  in  the  way  of  the  re- 
ception of  the  Christian  religion  as  divine, 
and  even  of  belief  in  any  religion  whatsoever, 
natural  or  revealed ;  but  when  once  the  ques- 
tion of  the  origin  of  Christianity  is  settled, 
though  I  can  see  and  feel  arguments  against 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  admit  that,  so  far 
as  they  go,  they  are  difficulties  which  must  be 
solved,  yet  I  can  see  nothing  in  favour  of  any 
doctrinal  Protestantism  whatsoever;  and  I 
can  no  more  avoid  believing  in  the  exclusive 
claims  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  than  I  can  help 
believing  in  the  deductions  of  physical  astro- 
nomy or  of  electricity.  The  argument  in 
favour  of  Rome  is  precisely  similar  to  the 
reasonings  which  establish  the  great  facts  of 
any  purely  human  science,  which  is  based 
upon  probabilities,  and  not  on  mathematical 
certainties.  On  such  morally  proved  sciences, 
whether  physical,  domestic,  social,  or  political, 
the  whole  course  of  our  daily  existence  is  con- 
ducted. We  neither  eat,  drink,  move,  talk, 
read,  buy,  sell,  grieve,  rejoice,  or,  in  a  word, 
act  for  a  moment  as  reasonable  creatures,  ex- 
cept on  the  supposition  that  certain  general 
ideas  are  true,  and  must  be  acted  upon, 
although  not  one  of  them  can  be  proved  with 
all  the  strictness  of  a  mathematical  proposi- 
tion. Yet  no  man  in  his  senses  calls  this  an 
intellectual  bondage,  or  wonders  that  people 
can  devote  their  whole  lives  to  a  course  of 
conduct  against  which  some  difficulties  can  be 
alleged,  though  the  balance  of  probabilities  is 
decidedly  in  its  favour. 

And  just  such  is  my  experience  of  the  effect 
of  a  belief  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Catholic 
Church  on  my  daily  moral  and  spiritual  exist- 
ence. I  grant  that  there  are  some  difficulties 
to  be  urged  against  Christianity,  and  that  the 
proof  of  the  infallibility  of  Rome  is  not  a 
mathematical  proof;  but  nevertheless,  I  can- 
not help  perceiving  that  the  balance  of  proof 
is  undeniably  in  favour  of  Christianity  and  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  therefore  I  cannot 
help  acting  myself  in  accordance  with  that 
balance,  and  no  more  believe  or  feel  that  I 
am  intellectually  a  slave,  than  when  I  believe 
that  I  am  at  this  moment  awake,  though  it  is 
impossible  to  prove  that  I  am  not  asleep  and 
dreaming.  Many  people  imagine  that  a 
Catholic  lives  and  moves  with  a  sort  of  sense 
of  intellectual  discomfort,  with  a  half-admit- 
ted consciousness  that  he  is  the  victim  of  a 
delusion  ;  that  he  dreads  the  light  of  criticism 
and  argument,  and  is  afraid  of  having  his 
opinions  honestly  and  rigorously  canvassed. 
For  my  own  part,  I  can  most  solemnly  assert, 
that  from  the  moment  I  entered  the  Catholic 
Church,  I  felt  like  a  man  who  has  just  shattered 
the  fetters  which  have  impeded  his  movements 
from  his  childhood.     I  experienced  a  sensa- 


tion of  intellectual  relief,  to  which  I  believe 
every  conscientious  Protestant  to  be  an  utter 
stranger.  So  far  from  feeling  as  if  I  had  re- 
nounced the  great  privileges  of  humanity,  and 
subjugated  myself  to  a  debasing  servitude,  I 
was  conscious  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  my 
faculties  had  fair  play,  that  I  was  no  longer 
in  bondage  to  shams,  forms  of  speech,  pious 
frauds,  exploded  fables,  youthful  prejudices, 
or  the  impudent  fabrications  of  baseless  autho- 
rity. Reason,  like  a  young  eagle  for  the  first 
time  floating  forth  from  its  mountain  nest, 
and  trusting  itself  with  no  faltering  wing  to 
the  boundless  expanse  of  ether  around,  above, 
and  below,  rejoiced  in  her  new-found  powers, 
and  looked  abroad  upon  the  mighty  universe 
of  material  and  immaterial  being,  with  that 
unflinching  gaze  with  which  the  soul  dares  to 
look,  when  conscious  that  the  God  who  made 
her  has  at  length  set  her  free.  To  tell  me,  at 
such  a  time,  that  I  was  enslaving  my  reason  by 
that  very  act  which  enabled  her  to  assert  her 
supremacy,  or  that  I  was  violating  truth  and 
common  sense  by  embracing  the  most  proba- 
ble of  two  momentous  alternatives,  I  should 
have  counted  a  folly  not  worthy  to  be  re- 
futed. And  such  have  I  felt  it  to  this  day. 
I  am  conscious  that  I  have  embraced  one 
vast,  harmonious  system,  which  alone,  of  all 
the  religions  of  mankind,  is  precisely  what  it 
pretends  to  be,  and  nothing  less  and  nothing 
more.  I  behold  before  me  a  mighty  body  of 
doctrine  and  practice,  self-consistent  in  all  its 
parts,  cohering  by  rigid  logical  deductions, 
and  held  together  by  certain  moral  laws  which 
are  as  universally  applied  in  every  conceiv- 
able contingency  as  is  the  physical  law  of 
gravity  throughout  the  visible  universe.  Com- 
plicated and  varied  as  it  is,  and  diverse  in 
nature  as  are  the  many  elements  which  go  to 
make  up  its  far-stretching  whole,  I  can  detect 
no  flaw  in  the  structure,  no  incompatibility  of 
one  feature  with  another,  no  tendency  to  de- 
cay, no  token  of  failure  in  accomplishing  all 
that  it  really  professes  to  accomplish.  I  find 
every  thing  to  charm  and  invigorate  my  intel- 
lect. If  I  am  enthralled,  it  is  in  a  bondage  to 
truth ;  if  I  am  fascinated,  it  is  by  the  spell  of 
faultless  beauty. 

It  is  the  same,  too,  when  I  go  on  to  view 
the  separate  doctrines  which  the  Church  of 
Rome  teaches,  one  by  one.  I  hear  and  read 
of  persons  saying  that  these  dogmas,  or  some 
of  them,  are  absurd,  or  impossible,  or  self- 
contradictory,  or  immoral;  but  no  wherein 
the  whole  range  of  Roman  doctrine  can  I 
discern  for  myself  any  single  statement  which 
is  opposed  either  to  reason  or  morality.  All 
that  I  marvel  at,  is  the  dense  ignorance  which 
possesses  those  who  bring  the  accusation,  and 
the  astonishing  stupidity  which  has  enthrall< 
mankind  with  respect  to  the  very  doctrint 
which  they  profess  to  disprove,  and  whicli 
they  vehemently  denounce.     Profound  as 
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my  conviction  of  the  wickedness  of  man,  still 
deeper  is  the  conviction  of  his  intense  folly 
which  the  sight  of  the  course  of  theological 
controversy  induces.  I  hear  myself  charged 
with  holding  doctrines  which  were  never 
heard  of  in  the  Catholic  Church ;  1  see  her 
accused  for  not  accomplishing  results  which 
she  never  pretends  to  accomplish,  and  which 
were  never  attempted  by  any  religious  body 
upon  earth ;  I  behold  her  charged  with  crimes 
and  absurdities  which  by  no  possibility  can 
exist  together  within  her;  while  within  her 
magic  circle  alone  reason  acts  reasonably, 
ascertains  her  own  powers,  makes  use  of 
them  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  to  which 
they  can  reach,  and  then  pauses  in  conformity 
with  her  own  irrefragable  decisions. 

I  cannot  help  being  aware  that  those  who 
formerly  knew  me  and  others  who,  like  my- 
self, have  entered  the  Catholic  Church,  are 
amazed  that  we  should  have  been  able  to  bring 
ourselves  to  accept  what  they  regard  as  the 
most  monstrous  of  absurdities,  if  not  the  most 
scandalous  of  enormities.  Yet  the  only  ab- 
surdity that  I  can  perceive  lies  in  the  charge 
they  bring,  and  in  the  enormity  of  that  un- 
charitableness  which  condemns  a  man  unheard. 
For  instance,  it  is  supposed  that  in  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation,  we  run  counter  to 
the  evidence  of  our  senses,  and  believe  that 
to  be  true  which  our  sight,  touch,  and  taste 
tell  us  is  not  true.  Yet  in  the  whole  range 
of  false  accusations  which  history  records,  no 
where  is  there  to  be  found  a  more  gratuitous 
and  disgraceful  slander,  or  an  assertion  which 
more  strikingly  displays  the  ignorance  of  those 
who  make  it.  The  doctrine  of  the  Catholic 
Church  with  respect  to  the  change  in  the 
Eucharistic  Elements  is,  that  nothing  belong- 
ing to  the  bread  and  wine  of  which  the  senses 
take  cognisance  is  changed ;  and  that  what  is 
changed  is  that  with  which  the  senses  have  no 
more  to  do  than  they  have  to  do  with  the  in- 
habitants of  the  antipodes.  We  are  all  agreed 
(except  a  few  book-worms)  that  in  every  ma- 
terial object,  besides  its  colour,  its  form,  its 
taste,  its  smell,  and  so  forth,  there  exists  a 
certain  something,  of  which  colour,  form,  taste, 
and  the  like,  are  what  is  popularly  called  the 
qualities,  or,  in  metaphysical  language,  the 
accidents.  Now,  it  is  manifest  to  every  per- 
son who  knows  the  meaning  of  words,  that 
our  senses  of  smelling,  tasting,  touching,  &c. 
inform  us  of  the  nature  of  these  qualities  or 
accidents,  and  that  they  do  nothing  more. 
We  see  that  a  thing  is  black,  white,  or  blue ; 
we  feel  it  to  be  rough  or  smooth,  cold  or  hot ; 
and  so  with  the  rest ;  but  as  to  that  mysterious 
something,  that  "  substance,"  as  it  is  termed  in 
metaphysics,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  these 
qualities,  and  to  which  they  are  all  attached, 
our  senses  tell  us  nothing  whatever  about  it. 
For  aught  that  our  senses  can  judge,  the  sub- 
stance of  bread  is  the  same  as  the  substance 


of  flesh,  or  the  substance  of  lightning  is  the 
same  as  the  substance  of  a  piece  of  wood. 
Whether  the  substance  in  all  the  elements  of 
the  universe  is  essentially  alike,  or  whether 
there  are  as  many  myriads  of  variations  in  sub- 
stance as  there  are  in  outward  appearances, 
our  senses  of  touch,  taste,  smell,  hearing,  and 
seeing,  leave  us  hopelessly  in  the  dark. 

When,  then,  I  who  believe  that  in  the  Eu- 
charistic Elements  this  substance  is  changed 
—  no  matter  on  what  grounds  I  believe  it — 
am  charged  with  asserting  that  which  contra- 
dicts the  evidence  of  the  senses,  I  simply  smile 
at  my  accuser's  foolishness.  I  see  that  he 
might  as  reasonably  pretend  that  it  contra- 
dicts the  evidence  of  the  senses  to  believe  that 
there  is  a  God,  because  the  Divinity  cannot 
be  touched,  tasted,  smelt,  heard,  or  seen.  I 
ask  him  if  he  ever  saw  his  own  soul ;  and  why, 
if  I  may  not  believe  more  than  my  senses  tell 
me  respecting  the  presence  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  the  consecrated  species,  he  is  justified  in 
believing  more  than  his  senses  tell  him  with 
respect  to  himself.  So  far  from  finding  my- 
self more  in  a  state  of  bondage  as  a  Catholic 
than  I  was  as  a  Protestant,  even  in  respect  of 
this  great  doctrine,  which  is  regarded  as  the 
crowning  point  of  Catholic  folly  and  impos- 
ture, I  see  that  nearly  all  men  and  women,  of 
every  rank  and  grade,  who  attack  the  dogma 
of  transubstantiation,  are  so  extravagantly  ab- 
surd as  to  conceive  they  overthrow  its  claims 
by  assertions  which  have  nothing  on  earth  to 
do  with  the  question  really  under  discussion. 

Such  also  have  I  found  to  be  the  result 
upon  myself  in  all  other  separate  Catholic 
doctrines.  One  and  all  commend  themselves 
to  the  reasoning  faculty  with  a  clearness  and 
force  which  I  truly  believe  to  exceed  the  clear- 
ness and  force  that  are  possessed  by  any  branch 
of  purely  human  knowledge,  excepting  always 
the  deductions  of  pure  mathematics.  In  al- 
most every  case  I  find  them  different  from 
what  they  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  ;  and 
the  longer  I  continue  to  be  a  Catholic,  the 
more  extraordinary  appears  the  contrast  be- 
tween that  which  the  Church  really  believes 
and  teaches,  and  that  which  the  world  imputes 
to  her.  The  more  I  reflect  upon  it,  the  more 
mysterious  is  the  phenomenon  she  presents,  as 
the  most  misunderstood,  the  most  misrepre- 
sented, the  most  maligned  institution,  which 
ever  existed  in  the  whole  history  of  mankind. 
So  far  from  feeling  that  my  judgment  is 
clouded,  or  that  my  faculties  are  prevented 
from  having  their  full  play,  I  perceive  more 
and  more  clearly  that  the  Catholic  Church  is 
the  only  body  in  which  man's  reason  has  toler- 
able liberty  to  follow  out  its  conclusions  with 
consistency,  unbiassed  by  association,  unwarp- 
ed  by  prejudice,  and  unenslaved  by  passion. 
Admitting  to  the  fullest  extent  the  sins  of 
many  Catholics  in  all  ages,  their  errors,  their 
ignorance,  their  blindness,  and  their  super- 
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stition,  still  I  cannot  possibly  help  seeing  that 
in  comparison  \vith  the  intellectual  servitude 
which  holds  the  world  without  in  bonds,  we 
are  faultless,  enlightened,  acute,  and  profound 
so  the  utmost  limits  of  which  humanity  is  ca- 
pable. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  far  the  course  of 
modern  civilisation  is  impeded  by  the  recep- 
tion of  Catholicism,  is  a  question  which  is  by 
no  means  easy  of  solution.  From  all  that  I 
can  judge  by  experience  of  its  effects  on  my- 
self and  on  others,  I  should  be  disposed  to  say, 
that  while  it  tends  to  the  culture  of  the  intel- 
ligence, and  to  the  development  of  all  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  to  the  highest  possible 
extent,  it  would  lead  its  disciples  to  march 
with  a  somewhat  hesitating  step  in  what  is 
commonly  termed  the  civilisation  of  the  age. 
How  far  it  would  discourage  purely  intellec- 
tual cultivation  apart  from  religion,  is  a  ques- 
tion with  which  I  have  nothing  to  do,  as  I 
am  speaking  only  of  what  are  the  effects  of 
a  sincere  belief  of  Catholic  doctrines,  and  an 
earnest  practice  of  Catholic  duties,  upon  the 
thoughts  and  life  of  man.  While,  then,  I  see 
every  token  that  there  is  not  a  faculty  in  the 
soul,  whether  it  be  the  pure  reasoning  faculty, 
the  imagination,  the  taste,  the  love  of  exten- 
sive and  accurate  knowledge,  or  that  which 
we  term  common  sense,  which  Catholicism 
does  not  tend  directly  to  stimulate  in  the 
healthiest  and  most  effective  possible  manner ; 
-T~while  1  see  that  its  sons  may  be  impelled 
by  a  burning  enthusiasm  to  triumph  through- 
out the  whole  domain  of  human  studies,  and 
to  bend  every  acquisition  of  mental  power  to 
the  service  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls; 
— while  the  Catholic  will  labour  with  unweary- 
ing energies,  and  with  the  highest  abilities,  in 
the  fields  of  mathematics,  history,  philosophy, 
science,  poetry,  or  fiction,  just  as  in  former 
days  the  whole  course  of  European  civilisa- 
tion was  directed  and  impelled  by  the  devoted 
sons  of  the  Church  ; — at  the  same  time  it  is 
impossible  to  overlook  the  fact,  that  so  far  as 
our  civilisation  depends  upon  the  pursuit  of 
gain,  and  the  restless  strivings  of  ambition,  so 
far  it  would  suffer  in  the  hands  of  devout  Ca- 
tholics. There  exists  in  the  Catholic  faith  a 
power  to  detach  the  affections  from  every  thing 
on  this  side  of  the  grave,  which  necessarily 
makes  men  take  matters  somewhat  more  easily 
than  exactly  falls  in  with  the  notions  of  the 
present  epoch.  A  pious  Catholic,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  sees  no  future,  except  that  which 
commences  after  death.  He  lives  for  the  pre- 
sent hour  and  for  eternity.  He  has  a  greater 
tendency  to  take  the  affairs  of  life  as  they 
come,  and  to  enjoy  what  he  actually  has  in 
possession,  without  putting  himself  very  much 
out  of  tlie  way  to  add  to  his  store,  than  is 
usually  found  among  ardent  and  business- 
like Protestants.     Taken  on  the  toJiolc,  I  do 


not  believe  that  Catholic  merchants.  Catholic 
tradesmen.  Catholic  travellers,  or  Catholic 
bankers,  will  ever  so  successfully  compete  with 
men  of  the  world  of  similar  occupations  as  to 
make  as  large  fortunes  as  their  Protestant 
competitors,  or  to  exercise  as  powerful  an  in- 
fluence upon  the  economic  progress  of  the 
age.  We  never  shall,  taken  as  a  body,  be  the 
first  in  the  nation  as  men  of  business;  and 
I  question  whether  we  could  ever  be  first 
(though  we  might  be  second)  in  the  study  of 
those  physical  sciences  with  whose  cultivation 
the  characteristic  movement  of  our  time  is  so 
intimately  bound  up.  It  is  undeniable  that 
Catholics  do  not  care  so  much  as  others  for 
those  objects  which  furrovr  the  sober  and  la- 
borious Englishman's  brow,  and  bend  him 
down  with  premature  old  age.  Not  only  the 
general  influence  of  their  religion,  as  a  spiri- 
tual system,  but  the  nature  of  their  belief  in 
the  excellence  of  poverty,  and  of  the  monas- 
tic and  celibate  life,  and  in  the  pernicious 
nature  of  excessive  carefulness  and  of  a  melan- 
choly, anxious  spirit,  tends  to  make  them  sit 
down  contented  amid  reverses,  and  compara- 
tively careless  about  worldly  success,  where 
other  men  w^ould  strain  every  nerve  to  struggle 
against  the  assaults  of  fortune,  and  to  provide 
against  every  possible  future  contingency. 

That  such  a  diminution  in  the  energies  of 
our  day  would  cause  a  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  human  happiness,  I  am,  indeed, 
prepared  totally  to  deny.  I  should  regard  a 
colder  devotion  to  the  business  of  life,  as  one 
of  the  greatest  blessings  which  could  be  granted 
to  our  care-stricken  country.  Next  to  a  re- 
ception of  the  true  religion,  I  can  conceive 
nothing  so  beneficial  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
as  an  infusion  of  a  spirit  of  light-hearted  cheer- 
fulness, and  a  less  keen  susceptibility  to  the 
peculiar  charms  of  our  modern  civilisation. 
Not  only  would  such  a  change  from  our 
gloomy,  toiling  habits  produce  an  instanta- 
neous addition  to  the  positive  enjoyments  of 
every  hour  in  the  day,  but  it  would  exert  a 
controlling  power  over  that  awful  movement 
towards  universal  pauperism,  w^hich  is  the 
great  frightful  fact  of  our  times.  Strange 
and  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  a  compara- 
tive carelessness  about  wealth  is  the  only 
practicable  cure  for  the  evils  of  excessive  po- 
verty. For  some  generations  now  past  the 
whole  course  of  the  English  social  and  econo- 
mical system  has  been  to  multiply  i\\e  produc- 
tions of  human  labour  with  the  least  possible 
advantage  to  the  producers.  Though  every 
human  being  brings  into  the  world  the  same 
physical  and  mental  powers  of  production 
his  forefathers  of  every  past  age,  and  tho 
the  marvellous  instrumentality  of  machine 
enables  him  to  employ  those  powers  with  ten- 
fold, tweiityfold,  or  a  hundredfold  more  suc- 
cessful results,  so  that  the  entire  population 
of  the  empire  at  this  moment  calls  into  exii 
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eiice  far  more  in  proportion  of  the  necessities 
of  life  than  did  any  past  generation,  yet  such 
is  tiic  unhappy  distribution  of  these  increased 
products,  that  every  day  fewer  and  fewer  is 
the  comparative  number  of  those  who  are 
benefited  by  them,  and  harder  and  harder 
does  it  become  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
to  live. 

Now,  political  economy  recognises  no  coun- 
teracting power  in  human  nature  to  check 
this  excessive  operation  of  the  principles  on 
which  civilised  life  is  carried  on.  It  has  no 
safety-valve  to  prevent  a  frightful  explosion 
in  the  machinery  of  society.  The  very  law 
on  which  the  riches,  the  luxuries,  the  com- 
forts, and  the  refinements  of  civilisation  are 
created,  is  the  law  of  selfishness.  These  things 
could  not  exist  without  a  distinction  between 
rich  and  poor,  without  that  command  over  the 
labour  of  others  which  wealth  confers  upon 
its  possessor.  Were  all  men  equal  in  pro- 
perty, according  to  the  dreams  of  Socialism 
and  Communism,  the  utmost  that  humanity 
could  reach  would  be  a  step  or  two  above  the 
nakedness  and  houselessness  of  savage  life. 
Art,  refinement,  literature,  comforts,  delica- 
cies, of  every  conceivable  description,  would 
be  literally  impossibilities.  Without  the  com- 
wawrf  which  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth 
enables  the  few  to  exercise  over  the  many,  we 
must  sink  at  once  into  a  state  resembling  that 
of  the  settlers  in  a  newly  inhabited  country, 
and  be  thankful  if  we  could  clothe  our  bodies 
and  shelter  them  under  a  roof,  and  keep  off" 
actual  starvation.  Such  a  state  of  things  is, 
of  course,  wholly  hypothetical;  for  our  in- 
equalities in  physical  strength  and  in  mental 
power  would  be  suflScient  to  make  some  rich 
and  powerful,  and  many  poor  and  weak,  in 
the  course  of  four-and-twenty  hours  after  the 
commencement  of  such  a  supposed  universal 
equality.  There  are  only  three  possible  states 
in  which  man  can  exist :  the  paradisiacal 
state  of  innocence  and  bliss ;  the  savage  state, 
in  which  all  things  remain  stationary;  and  the 
civilised  state,  in  which  all  moves  either  in 
one  uniform  direction  forwards,  or  backwards 
towards  barbarism.  Civilised  society  can  never 
check  at  its  will  the  operation  of  the  principle 
which  is  the  source  of  its  very  existence.  The 
law  of  nature  which  makes  one  man  rich  and 
another  poor,  tends  to  make  the  first  richer 
and  the  second  poorer  every  day  that  passes 
by.  The  inevitable  necessity  which  first  trans- 
ferred a  portion  of  the  natural  property  (so  to 
call  it)  of  the  second  to  his  more  healthy, 
more  powerful,  or  more  skilful  brother,  goes 
on  thus  transferring  fresh  portions  of  the  re- 
sults of  his  labour  to  those  who  are  above  him 
in  command,  until,  as  ages  run  on,  gigantic 
wealth  swells  up  one  extremity  of  the  social 
scale,  while  the  abyss  of  pauperism  swallows 
iill  that  are  doomed  to  the  other.  The  pro- 
ductions of  civilised  life  are,  in  fact,  the  pro- 


ductions of  a  bargain  between  two  parties, 
which  is  always  more  favourable  to  one  party 
than  to  the  other.  Nothing  but  some  violent 
change  can  stay  the  inevitable  termination. 
Civilisation  cannot  control  itself,  or  hold  back 
the  motive  power  to  which  it  owes  its  being. 
Hence  the  whole  history  of  the  human  race 
is  a  record  of  the  advances  of  civilisation,  and 
of  its  ultimate  issue  in  a  wretched  state  of  en- 
feeblemeut,  wealth,  and  pauperism,  which  has 
invited  conquest,  revolution,  or  total  decay 
and  death. 

The  fanatics  of  Socialism  and  Communism, 
alive  to  these  terrible  facts^  would  fain  remedy 
them  by  the  substitution  of  some  other  social 
system,  based  on  a  radical  misconception  of 
human  nature,  and  of  the  essence  of  civil  so- 
ciety; but  they  can  no  more  cure  the  deadly 
disease  than  they  can  restore  paradisiacal  in- 
nocence and  health  to  man,  or  paradisiacal 
fruitfulness  to  the  earth.  Their  schemes  are 
more  fatal  than  the  mischief  they  would  coun- 
teract. The  power  of  religion  alone  can  stay 
the  speed  of  this  mighty  engine,  whose  ever- 
increasing  velocity  threatens  to  whelm  us  all 
in  destruction.  Nothing  upon  earth  can  save 
society  which  cannot  control  man's  selfishness, 
and  make  him  content  to  forego  those  powers 
over  his  fellow-creatures  which  circumstances, 
or  his  own  talents,  have  placed  in  his  hands. 
What  the  French  call  V exploitation  de  Vhormne 
par  Vhomme  defies  the  skill  and  energies  of 
all  merely  human  motives  to  stojD  its  headlong 
course.  Man  will  hire  man  to  do  his  bidding, 
till  the  employer  and  the  employed  perish  to- 
gether, unless  a  voice  come  down  from  heaven 
and  proclaim  that  this  life  is  nought,  in  ac- 
cents which  shall  command  the  attention  of 
the  most  worldly,  and  accompanied  with  a 
spiritual  power  which  shall  soften  the  most 
selfish  and  stony  heart.  Nothing  less  than  a 
voluntary  and  continually  practised  renuncia- 
tion of  some  portion  of  their  legal  rights  over 
the  poor  on  the  part  of  the  rich,  can  save  the 
former  from  pauperism,  and  the  latter  from  a 
simultaneous  prostration  into  the  abyss  they 
have  dug  with  their  own  hands. 

Now,  that  Catholicism  is  the  only  religion 
which  thus  strikes  at  the  heart  of  the  exces- 
sive love  of  wealth,  few  candid  observers  will 
deny.  It  is  indeed  a  common  reproach  against 
Catholic  countries,  that  they  do  not  foster  that 
spirit  of  secular  enterprise  on  which  the  ex- 
istence of  modern  civilisation  depends.  The 
shrewd,  sensible,  prosperous  Englishman  de- 
spises Catholicism,  because  he  thinks  that  its 
votaries,  when  they  have  their  religious  ser- 
vices, their  churches,  their  priests,  and  their 
amusements,  are  content  to  remain  in  happy 
inactivity,  careless  about  the  future  part  of 
this  earthly  life,  and  shrugging  their  shoulders 
in  amazement  at  the  untiring  toils  of  the  care- 
worn Briton.  And  exaggerated  as  is  this  po- 
pular notion  of  the  efFectsof  Catholicism,  I  am 
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prepared  not  only  to  admit  that  there  is  some 
measure  of  truth  in  it,  but  to  maintain  that  in 
this  very  feature  of  its  influence  is  to  be  found 
the  only  safeguard  of  modern  Europe.  It  is 
the  only  engine  which  the  statesman  and  law- 
giver can  command,  in  order  to  control  those 
suicidal  tendencies  of  the  social  system,  at 
which  at  present  he  stands  aghast,  hopeless, 
helpless,  and  trembling.  It  is  the  only  mov- 
ing power  which  can  exercise  an  antagonistic 
influence  upon  that  love  of  money,  rank,  and 
ease,  which  in  its  unrestrained  operation  is 
ultimately  as  great  a  curse  to  those  who  thrive 
upon  its  gifts,  as  to  those  who  writhe  under  its 
torturing  grasp.  Politicians,  political  econo- 
mists, and  the  sceptical  worldly-minded  Pro- 
testant member  of  Parliament,  may  smile  in 
incredulous  contempt,  but  the  unprejudiced 
thinker  may  be  assured  that  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion alone  can  ensure  to  society  that  perma- 
nence in  earthly  peace  and  prosperity  which 
of  old  was  sought  by  the  advocates  of  agrarian 
laws,  confiscations  of  the  property  of  the  rich, 
and  heavy  taxation  upon  their  incomes,  and 
which  in  these  days  is  the  blessing  at  which 
the  wild  theories  of  Socialism  and  Communism 
aim  with  frantic  passion.  How  it  does  this,  I 
will  now  shew  in  detail. 

In  the  first  place,  from  my  personal  ex- 
perience of  Catholicism,  and  from  what  I 
have  seen  of  its  influence  upon  others,  I  find 
that,  practically,  it  does  detach  the  affections 
of  man  from  his  earthly  possessions  far  more 
eflectually  than  any  one  form  of  Protestant 
Christianity.  Of  course  I  am  comparing  its 
results  upon  persons  who  are  conscientious  and 
zealous  in  acting  upon  their  own  principles. 
I  am  not  contrasting  the  mental  condition  of 
a  careless  Catholic,  who,  though  he  lives  a  not 
immoral  life,  is  yet  cold  or  lukewarm  in  his 
religious  ways,  who  just  fulfils  the  letter  of  his 
obligation  as  a  Catholic,  and  nothing  more, 
with  a  devoted,  energetic  Protestant,  who  is 
given  to  prayer,  almsgiving,  and  works  of 
mercy.  I  am  taking  two  men  or  women, 
whether  old  or  young,  rich  or  poor,  who  are 
apparently  (as  men  usually  judge)  equally  sin- 
cere and  zealous  in  acting  fully  up  to  the 
highest  moral  and  devotional  standard  of  their 
respective  communions ;  and  I  have  not  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  in  alleging,  that  what  I  may 
call  the  unworldlincss  of  the  Catholic  is  so 
diff'crent  from  the  unworldlincss  of  the  Pro- 
testant, that  the  latter  can  scarcely  compre- 
hend what  it  is,  both  in  its  nature  and  in  its 
effects.  I  do  not  say  that  Protestantism  will 
not  sometimes,  during  periods  of  great  tem- 
porary excitement,  as,  for  instance,  during  the 
better  season  of  the  Piiseyite  movement,  impel 
its  followers  to  very  remarkable  and  almost 
heroic  acts  of  pecuniary  self-denial  and  muni- 
ficence ;  but  I  do  say,  that  of  that  practical, 
habitual,  and  irresistible  sense  of  the  transitory 
nature  of  all  worldly  goods,  M'hich  forbids  the 


mind  even  to  care  much  about  possessing 
them,  they  have  at  the  best  a  very  faint  con- 
ception ;  while  there  is  not  an  age,  not  a  year, 
not  a  day,  in  which  there  are  not  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  Catholics,  both  lay 
and  clerical,  both  in  the  cloister  and  in  the 
world,  to  whom  the  loss  of  worldly  possessions, 
and  the  self-sacrificing  renunciation  of  them 
for  the  good  of  others,  is  comparatively  an 
easy  and  trifling  task,  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  the  realities  of  the  spiritual  world  are 
present  to  their  consciences  with  a  vividness 
and  closeness  of  contact  which  is  unknown  to 
the  conscientious  Protestant  mind. 

So  striking,  indeed,  is  the  influence  of  this 
keen  perception  of  the  realities  of  eternity, 
that  the  Catholic  sometimes  appears  insensible 
and  almost  heartless  to  his  Protestant  friends 
and  kindred.  The  tender-hearted,  anxious- 
minded,  or  prudent  Protestant  is  shocked  at 
the  seeming  coolness  and  indiff'erence  with 
which  the  Catholic  will  often  go  through 
scenes,  or  carry  out  his  principles  into  acts, 
which  rend  the  souls  of  those  who  are  strangers 
to  that  mysterious  perception  of  the  invisible 
which  sustains  him  when  other  men  sink  pros- 
trate or  yield  in  helpless  weakness  to  a  cruel 
destiny.  Two  friends  shall  be  knit  together 
in  the  bonds  of  the  closest  Christian  friend- 
ship, and  pass  their  days  together,  labouring 
with  apostolic  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  souls, 
and  sharing  all  each  other's  hopes,  fears,  joys, 
and  sorrows,  with  the  openness  of  a  most 
brotherly  aflfection  :  in  a  week,  or  a  day,  sud- 
den death  shall  carry  one  of  them  to  his  rest, 
and  leave  the  other  to  toil  alone  for  many  a 
long  year ;  yet  is  the  survivor's  heart  still  calm 
and  peaceful ;  the  tears  that  nature  sheds  are 
wiped  away  by  the  hand  of  faith  ;  he  goes  on 
with  his  solitary  labours,  and  men  see  scarce 
an  additional  furrow  upon  his  brow,  and  mar- 
vel at  his  strange  composure;  and  all  because 
his  eyes  are  opened  to  the  invisible  world, — 
because  he  has  been  ever  accustomed  to  live 
with  his  dearest  friend  as  men  who  walk 
together  on  a  brief  journey;  and  now  that  he 
whom  he  still  loves  so  warmly  is  gone  from 
his  sight,  he  feels  but  as  a  traveller  when  his 
companion  has  parted  with  him  just  before 
the  termination  of  his  journey,  only  to  hasten 
forward  by  a  speedier  road,  and  in  a  {e\^-  days 
to  welcome  him  with  the  embrace  of  love, 
when  he  too  at  length  enters  the  portals  of  his 
true  and  only  home. 

Or  a  maiden  in  the  first  bloom  of  youth) 
when  all  seems  bright  and  promising,  and 
while  she  has  every  prospect  of  still  gladden^ 
ing  the  hearth  of  her  parents  for  many  a  long 
year  with  her  cheerful  smile,  and  tending  them 
in  sorrow  or  sickness  with  sweet  filial  aff'ec- 
tion,  all  at  once  announces  to  them  that  she 
believes  that  God  is  calling  her  to  the  life  of 
the  cloister  ;  that  either  for  the  sake  of  minis- 
tering to  the  sick  and  the  poor,  or  of  passing 
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her  days  in  mortifications  and  prayers,  she 
desires  to  leave  them  now  in  the  season  of 
their  most  cherished  enjoyments,  and  to  be- 
come in  some  sense  a  stranger  to  them  until 
death.  Yet  so  deep  is  their  sense  of  the  rea- 
lity of  eternal  things,  and  of  the  vanity  of  this 
life,  that  when  the  first  shock  is  past,  and  all 
have  sought  strength  to  bear  the  parting  from 
Him  whose  will  they  trust  they  are  performing, 
the  father  and  the  mother  consign  their  child 
to  her  future  life  with  scarcely  more  pain  or 
anguish  than  many  parents  commit  their 
daughters  to  the  care  and  love  of  a  husband, 
and  sometimes  with  a  joy  and  gratitude  to  Him 
who  is  calling  her  to  Himself  a/owe,  of  which  no 
conception  can  be  formed  by  those  who  know 
the  practices  and  feelings  of  Catholicism  only 
from  without. 

And  so  it  is  in  the  point  to  which  I  am  more 
especially  referring.  Wheresoever  the  Catholic 
faith  comes,  with  even  an  average  amount  of 
zeal  and  fervour,  there  will  be  found  innu- 
merable instances  o{  ?i  facility  in  renouncing 
wealth  and  station  which  is  unknown  except 
within  the  pale  of  the  Church.  When  men 
and  women  have  no  family  ties  which  make  it 
a  duty  to  them  to  preserve  their  property  in 
their  own  hands,  they  will  devote  it  all  to  the 
service  of  religion,  whether  for  the  poor,  or 
for  education,  or  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
clergy  and  ecclesiastical  edifices,  with  a  readi- 
ness which  can  only  be  produced  by  that  sense 
of  the  worthlessness  of  secular  pleasures  which 
their  religion  infuses  into  them.  I  claim  no 
great  merit  for  them  in  so  doing ;  I  am  only 
saying  that  it  is  comparatively  easy  for  them 
to  do  it.  The  power  of  their  faith  upon  their 
minds  is  such,  that  the  sacrifice  actually  is 
less  to  them  than  it  would  be  to  the  conscien- 
tious Protestant.  During  the  hours  of  dark- 
ness we  trim  our  candle  or  lamp  with  anxious 
gentleness,  lest  it  be  suddenly  extinguished, 
and  leave  us  in  cold  obscurity ;  but  when  the 
first  rays  of  the  morning  sun  shoot  across  the 
heavens,  we  care  no  more  for  our  artificial 
light,  and  the  sooner  it  disappears  the  better. 
Just  so  it  is  with  the  devout  Catholic  mind. 
It  is  not  really  insensible  to  the  blessings  of 
light  and  warmth.  It  feels  as  keenly  as  the 
most  susceptible  of  mortal  men ;  but  in  the 
midst  of  the  blaze  of  noon  it  cannot  be  trou- 
bled at  the  loss  of  a  flickering  taper,  or  feel 
chilled  when  a  few  sticks  upon  the  hearth 
cease  to  throw  out  their  genial  heat* 

Still  more  powerfully  do  Catholic  ideas  on 
poverty  and  monasticism  tend  t6  counteract 
the  selfishness  which,  as  it  is  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  civilisation,  so  is  it  ultimately  its 
relentless  destroyer.  As  the  special  influences 
I  have  been  describing  make  it  easy  to  a  pious 
Catholic  to  part  with  his  wealth,  so  his  prin- 
ciples on  these  other  points  make  him  esteem 
It  a  gXovioxxs  privilege  to  be  able  to  distribute 
his  possessions  among  a  large  number  of  per- 


sons, and  to  descend  himself  from  the  ranks 
of  the  wealthy  to  the  ranks  of  the  poor.  A 
lukewarm,  ill-instructed,  or  merely  correct 
Catholic,  may  in  truth  pay  the  same  oflPensive 
homage  to  wealth  and  greatness  which  we  see 
in  the  separatist  world  around  us ;  and  wher- 
ever this  miserable  subservience  to  the  anti- 
Christian  feelings  of  that  world  which  is  the 
enemy  of  God  is  thus  found  in  the  children  of 
the  Church  of  the  poor,  it  is  doubly  detest- 
able in  the  eyes  of  those  who  treat  the  world's 
maxims  with  the  contempt  they  deserve :  but 
a  good  Catholic  aims  at  esteeming  poverty 
and  wealth  in  precisely  the  same  light  as  his 
Lord  and  Master  esteemed  them ;  and  as  he 
counts  it  an  honour  to  be  despised  for  Christ's 
sake,  and  a  joy  to  suff*er  for  Him,  so  he  looks 
upon  the  renunciation  of  riches,  when  God 
calls  him  to  it,  as  a  gain,  and  not  as  a  loss — as 
an  increase  of  his  real  treasures — as  a  purchas- 
ing of  gold  and  jewels  in  return  for  worthless 
stones,  dust,  and  stubble. 

Especially  is  this  disregard  of  wealth  fos- 
tered by  the  rules  and  spirit  of  the  monastic 
life.  Not  only  does  the  convent  tend  to  the 
creation  of  a  class  of  men  and  women  in  just 
that  pecuniary  condition  which  the  politics 
and  economics  of  nature  cannot  produce, 
though  they  imperiously  demand  it,  namely, 
the  condition  in  which  we  have  just  enough, 
and  are  neither  very  rich  nor  very  poor ;  but 
it  is  notorious  that,  even  where  the  covetous- 
ness  of  human  nature  has  made  the  utmost 
inroads  it  has  ever  accomplished  in  the  clois- 
ter, the  consequent  accumulation  of  property 
has  been  far  less  rapid  than  in  the  hands  of 
individuals  in  the  world.  Every  man  who  is 
in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
monastic  institutions,  however  violent  may  be 
his  prejudices  against  them,  will  admit  that 
the  products  of  industry,  when  controlled  by 
their  hands,  are  divided  between  landlord  and 
tenant — between  the  party  who  has  the  capital, 
and  the  party  who  toils  with  his  head  or  his 
hands  —  far  less  unequally  than  in  any  other 
class  in  the  whole  world.  Granting  that  the 
abuses  of  the  system  are  all  they  are  said  to 
be  (which  is,  of  course,  very  far  from  what 
truth  obliges  us  to  grant),  still  it  is  a  palpable 
fact,  that,  however  selfish,  or  covetous,  or  luxu* 
rious  monks  may  in  some  instances  have  be^ 
come,  they  never  have  sought  money  with  that 
intensity  of  purpose  which  impels  the  man  of 
the  world  to  make  the  largest  possible  profit 
out  of  every  article  that  passes  through  his 
hands,  and  to  drive  the  hardest  possible  bar- 
gains with  the  poor  labourer  in  purchasing 
the  fruits  of  his  toil.  A  person,  like  a  monk, 
who  has  only  a  life-interest  in  the  possessions 
his  society  may  acquire,  and  who  during  his 
life  only  possesses  property  as  a  member  of  a 
corporation,  with  no  individual  right  over  a 
farthing,  or  over  a  foot  of  land,  is,  by  the  very 
laws  of  humanity,  by  the  very  nature  of  self- 
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ishness  itself,  less  careful  to  store  up  boundless 
wealth,  than  those  who,  while  they  live,  are 
absolute  masters  of  every  penny  they  possess, 
and  who,  when  they  die,  can  dispose  of  it  to 
whomsoever  they  please.  And  thus  it  is  that 
monks  have  ever  been  the  best  masters,  the 
best  employers,  and  the  best  landlords. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  the  prac- 
tice of  celibacy  by  the  Catholic  clergy,  as  well 
as  by  the  monks,  must  not  be  overlooked. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  in  any  reasonable 
person's  mind,  that  a  man  who  has  no  family 
to  provide  for  is  less  inclined  to  hoard  than  a 
man  who  has  a  numerous  offspring  to  place 
out  in  life,  and  to  enrich  by  his  savings  after 
death.  The  contrast  is  seen,  perhaps,  in  its 
most  striking  forms  in  the  cases  of  the  pre- 
lates of  the  English  and  Irish  Protestant 
Churches,  and  in  the  wealthy  Catholic  Bishops 
and  Archbishops  of  the  middle  ages.  Immense 
as  was  the  treasure  of  the  Church  before  the 
Reformation,  and  immense  as  it  has  been  in 
some  parts  of  Europe  and  America  even  since 
that  period,  the  Catholic  prelates  have  rarely 
been  found  to  leave  much  property  of  their 
own  at  their  death.  What  they  have  received 
from  the  revenues  of  their  sees  they  have  spent 
as  fast  as  they  have  obtained  it.  In  innumer- 
able instances  they  have  employed  their  riches 
on  every  possible  work  which  was  most  bene- 
ficial both  to  the  spiritual  and  temporal  pro- 
sperity of  their  fellow-creatures ;  and  when  this 
has  not  been  the  case,  still  they  have  not  joined 
that  most  pernicious  band  of  men  who  heap 
gold  upon  gold  and  silver  upon  silver,  in  order 
that  they  may  create  for  themselves  and  their 
descendants  a  high  place  among  the  great  ones 
of  the  earth,  and  ennoble  a  family  that  has 
sprung  from  the  multitude. 

Compare,  on  the  other  hand,  the  conduct  of 
the  Bishops  and  Archbishops  of  the  Established 
Church  in  England  and  Ireland.  Even  the 
ingrained  Protestantism  of  this  country  is  dis- 
gusted when  it  learns  the  enormous  fortunes 
which  again  and  again  are  accumulated  by 
these  personages  during  the  years  they  possess 
the  revenues  and  patronage  of  their  sees.  A 
fortune  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  is  nothing 
for  a  Bishop  to  leave  behind  him.  The  epis- 
copal savings  must  be  reckoned  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  pounds.  Ministerial  favour 
or  chance  raises  the  son  of  a  shopkeeper  or  a 
country  parson  to  the  bench  of  Bishops,  and 
straightway  the  whole  energies  of  the  new 
prelate  are  devoted  to  the  storing  up  the  for- 
tune of  a  nobleman  for  his  widow  and  chil- 
dren. Men  whose  fathers  stood  behind  a 
counter  leave  their  sons  incomes  of  many 
thousands  a  year,  and  see  them  marrying 
among  Lords,  and  associating  with  the  highest 
in  the  land.  And  all  this  is  accomplished  by 
the  cold,  bitter  practice  of  that  parsimony 
which  is  destructive  of  all  social  prosperity 
and  of  the  well-being  of  the  poor.   Thousands 


and  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  labours  of  multitudes,  are 
annually  drawn  out  of  circulation,  instead  of 
being  honestly  spent,  even  in  luxuries,  as  fast 
as  acquired,  and  all  for  the  increase  of  the 
class  of  idle  men  of  property.  There  is  no 
more  mischievous  a  being  in  the  whole  social 
scale,  or  one  whose  conduct  tends  more  to  the 
increase  of  pauperism  and  the  widening  the 
distance  between  rich  and  poor,  than  a  Bishop 
who  hoards  the  revenues  of  his  see,  in  order 
to  leave  a  nobleman's  fortune  to  his  sons  and 
daughters. 

Now,  1  would  ask,  what  is  it  that  our  pre- 
sent social  system  demands,  but  the  introduc- 
tion of  some  device,  among  all  classes  of  the 
community,  which  shall  ensure  a  more  equal 
distribution  of  the  profits  of  labour  between 
the  employers  and  the  employed?  Can  we, 
without  audacious  folly,  deny  that  the  evil 
against  which  Socialism  and  Communism  di- 
rect their  frenzied  attacks  is  a  real,  and  not 
an  imaginary  evil  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  capi- 
tal has  more  power  over  labour  than  it  ought 
to  have,  and  that  the  tendency  of  our  social 
life  is  ever  to  increase  that  unhealthy  influ- 
ence, and  to  make  the  rich  richer  and  the 
poor  poorer  in  every  succeeding  generation  ? 
Can  it  be  doubted  for  a  moment  that  any 
scheme,  which,  without  violating  the  laws  of 
property,  or  unduly  checking  the  energies 
and  enterprise  of  mankind,  should  increase 
the  average  income  of  the  labouring  poor  to 
half  as  much  again  as  it  is  now,  while  it 
diminished  the  number  of  those  frightfully 
gigantic  fortunes,  which  exist  like  mountains 
in  the  midst  of  the  desert  plains  of  our  pau- 
perism,— can  it  be  doubted,  I  say,  that  such  a 
scheme  would  be  the  most  precious  gift  which 
Providence  could  bestow  upon  this  toiling  and 
struggling  nation,  and  would  do  much  to  save 
us  from  tne  wreck  of  revolution  which  is  now 
desolating  so  many  kingdoms  of  the  continent 
of  Europe,  and  from  that  more  silent  but  more 
fatal  bankruptcy  and  decay  to  which  we  are 
now  most  manifestly  hastening  ? 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  then,  that  such  a 
remedy  can  be  found  in  the  propagation  of 
those  principles  respecting  poverty,  celibacy, 
and  monasticism  which  are  bound  up  with  the 
very  life  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  in  the 
encouragement  of  that  disregard  of  earthly 
wealth  which  the  Catholic  religion  tends  to 
nourish  in  the  bosom  of  its  faithful  children. 
Without  any  agrarian  law,  without  one  item 
of  unjust  taxation  of  a  particular  class,  with- 
out the  shadow  of  countenance  to  the  schemes 
of  the  Socialist  and  the  Communist ;  here  m'c 
have  a  system  of  faith  and  morals  which  sti- 
mulates the  rich  voluntarily  to  descend  from 
their  elevation,  not  to  join  the  ranks  of  pau- 
perism, but  of  those  who,  though  poor,  are  no 
burdens  to  the  community,  and  who  produce 
more  than  they  consume;  and  which  would 
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erect  in  every  city  of  the  empire,  and  in  every 
dozen  or  score  of  country  parishes,  an  institu- 
tion filled  with  men  and  women  who  would 
be  the  fairest  of  dealers,  the  most  lenient  of 
rulers,  and  the  most  liberal  of  landowners. 
Scattered  thickly  throughout  the  land,  we' 
should  have  one  whole  class  of  the  population 
devoted  to  the  counteraction  of  the  ruinous 
tendencies  of  the  general  course  of  trade,  com- 
merce, agriculture,  and  money-lending;  one 
whole  class  whose  business  it  would  be,  as  fast 
as  the  eager  excitement  of  an  ambitious  race 
overloaded  with  weight  the  upper  stories  of 
tiiG  social  edifice,  to  replace  the  stones  of  the 
building  in  a  lower  position,  and  daily  to 
strengthen  that  solid  and  humble  foundation 
which  is  daily  robbed  of  its  strength  by  the 
passionate  love  of  show  and  splendour  of  its 
ordinary  inhabitants.  Catholicism,  including 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  and  monasticism, 
is  the  only  possible  safety-valve  for  the  super- 
fluous steam  of  the  vast  engine  of  modern 
society  ;  and  they  who,  as  I  have  done,  have 
come  to  learn  by  their  own  experience  what 
Catholicism  really  is,  in  its  children  and  in  its 
general  workings,  are  filled  with  a  conviction 


which  no  sophistry  can  shake,  that  in  its  pro- 
pagation in  this  land  is  to  be  found  the  only 
permanent  security  for  England's  prosperity 
and  greatness,  for  her  freedom  and  for  her 
peace.  I  do  not  mean  that  Catholicism  must 
again  become  the  established  religion  of  the 
country.  Far  from  it :  so  far  as  human  fore- 
sight can  tell,  this  will  never  be ;  and  so  far 
as  human  wisdom  can  judge,  it  would  be  well 
that  this  should  never  be.  But  seeing  as  I  do 
the  course  of  modern  society,  and  the  utter 
impotence  of  all  political  schemes  and  of  all 
forms  of  Protestantism  to  cope  with  that  awful 
evil  which  the  popular  eye,  in  its  miserable 
short-sighted  follj^,  still  fails  to  discern,  but 
which  is  hurrying  upon  us  with  steps  all  the 
more  fatally  swift  because  they  are  noiseless ; 
and  knowing  as  I  do  by  the  most  careful  ob- 
servation what  Catholicism  is,  both  in  theory 
and  in  practice,  I  place  my  only  hope  for  this 
still  great,  and,  in  many  things,  this  noble 
nation,  in  the  cordial  reception  of  the  Catho- 
lic religion  by  a  very  numerous  portion  of  all 
ranks  and  classes  in  the  community. 
[To  be  continued.] 
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A  CORRESPONDENT  (W.  R.),  a  member  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  calls  our  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  present  period  has  been  long  ago 
laid  down,  by  certain  Protestant  writers  on 
prophecy,  as  the  time  when  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Popes  would  either  perish  or 
receive  a  shock.  He  also  speaks  of  those  in- 
terpretations of  the  books  of  Daniel  and  of 
the  Revelation  which  regard  the  Pope  as 
Antichrist,  as  creating  in  his  mind,  and  in 
the  mind  of  many  others,  the  great  gulf  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  Catholic  Church  ; 
and  requests  us  to  throw  what  light  we  can 
upon  the  difficulties  he  feels,  as  he  admits 
that  he  is  not  without  certain  leanings  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  We  do  not  exactly  see 
what  the  interpretations  above  alluded  to  re- 
specting the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  have 
to  do  with  the  question  of  his  spiritual  autho- 
rity ;  but  as  there  are  other  points  mentioned 
in  our  correspondent's  letter  which  are  of  a 
more  practical  character,  we  shall  endeavour 
to  reply  to  his  queries  in  the  same  courteous 
spirit  in  which  he  puts  them. 

As  to  the  first  point  which  our  correspond- 
ent urges,  viz.  the  fact  that  Fleming  and  Ir- 
ving said  that  the  Pope's  temporal  power 
would  be  shattered  about  this  time,  we  are 
confident  that  a  little  consideration  will  shew 
him  that  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  claims  of  the  Pope  of  Rome  to  exercise 
supreme  jurisdiction  in  the  Catholic  Church. 
This  jurisdiction  is  purely  a  spiritual  jurisdic- 


tion. The  temporal  power  is  a  mere  adjunct, 
— a  device  adopted  by  the  Popes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  them  to  exercise  their  ecclesi- 
astical functions  with  perfect  liberty  of  action. 
It  is  no  more  a  necessary  part  of  their  office, 
as  Vicars  of  Christ  on  earth,  than  stone-build- 
ings and  silk  vestments  are  necessary  to  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments  and  the 
preaching  of  the  word  of  God.  Whether, 
therefore,  the  Pope  retain  or  lose  his  sove- 
reignty of  Rome, — whether  he  preserve  it  in- 
tact, or  consent  to  a  limitation  of  his  powers, 
— his  claim  upon  the  obedience  of  Christians 
remains  the  same.  Pius  the  Ninth,  like  every 
one  of  the  most  enlightened  of  his  children, 
conceives  that  the  retention  of  the  temporal 
power  is  in  the  highest  degree  important  in 
the  actual  state  of  the  world,  in  order  to  en- 
sure to  him  a  perfect  freedom  of  action  ;  but 
there  is  not  a  Catholic  on  earth  who  would 
think  the  essence  of  the  Papacy  even  touched 
if  republicanism  were  to  reign  at  Rome  till 
the  day  of  judgment,  and  the  present  and  all 
future  Popes  to  be  wanderers  up  and  down 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Besides,  our  cor- 
respondent forgets  that  the  temporal  power  is 
not  yet  gone.  It  is  only  suspended,  as  we 
believe,  and  perhaps  will  be  restored  before 
these  words  are  in  type.  There  is  nothing 
new  in  a  temporary  exile  of  the  Pope  from 
Rome.  Republicanism  has  shewn  its  front 
again  and  again  in  the  Eternal  City,  with 
even  more  reckless  audacity  and  more  savage 
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bloodthirstiness  than  during  the  last  twelve 
months.  If  our  correspondent  will  look  to  the 
past  as  well  as  to  the  future, — if  he  will  read 
books  of  history  as  well  as  speculations  upon 
the  Apocalypse, — if  he  will  exchange  guess- 
work for  facts, — he  will  not  be  surprised  either 
at  the  imperturbable  calmness  with  which  Pius 
the  Ninth  views  his  exile,  as  a  temporary  chas- 
tisement upon  the  Church,  or  at  the  confidence 
with  which  Catholics  believe  that,  whether  or 
not  the  temporal  power  is  to  last  as  long  as  the 
spiritual,  at  any  rate  the  separation  is  not  to 
be  as  yet. 

Our  correspondent  expresses  surprise,  in 
which,  we  believe,  many  Protestants  sympa- 
thise with  him,  at  the  apparent  indifference 
with  which  Catholics  treat  the  interpretations 
put  upon  the  Bible  prophecies  by  anti-Catho- 
lic interpreters,  such  as  Newton,  Clarke,  Mede, 
Irving,  &c.  The  explanation  of  this  indiffer- 
ence is  twofold.  In  the  first  place.  Catholic 
theologians  or  controversialists  cannot  possibly 
busy  themselves  with  the  opinions  held  on  any 
subject  by  persons  whom  they  consider  in  error 
as  to  the  very  first  principles  of  religious  be- 
lief. It  is  no  more  to  them  what  interpreta- 
tion is  put  upon  an  obscure  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture by  a  Socinian,  like  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  or 
an  Arian,  like  Clarke,  or  a  time-serving,  back- 
stairs-frequenting prelate,  like  Bishop  New- 
ton, than  what  speculations  a  Mahometan 
mufti  may  invent  with  respect  to  the  Koran. 
If,  by  studying  the  writings  of  these  anti- 
Catholic  writers,  we  could  do  any  good  to 
persons  in  our  own  generation,  and  could 
gather  arguments  to  convert  them  to  the  true 
religion,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  undertake 
the  tedious  task.  But  as  we  think  these  kinds 
of  subjects  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  questions  under  discussion,  we  naturally 
prefer  the  study  of  truth  to  the  study  of  error. 
We  are  not  looking  out  for  a  Church,  or  a 
Saviour,  or  a  Gospel.  We  have  all  three ;  we 
have  all  we  desire  for  ourselves ;  and  when  we 
busy  ourselves  with  the  writings  of  those  who 
are  naturally  on  the  look-out  for  all  these,  or 
one  of  these,  it  is  for  their  sake,  and  not  for 
our  own. 

That  the  study  of  unfulfilled  prophecy  is  a 
proper  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  truth,  the 
Catholic  strenuously  denies.  The  whole  course 
of  thought  to  which  our  correspondent  al- 
ludes, and  by  which  he  seems  disposed  to 
search  for  the  knowledge  of  salvation,  is  ra- 
dically and  irremediably  false  and  deceptive. 
It  is  indeed  wonderful  how  persons  of  ordi- 
nary sense  should  suppose  that  an  acquaint- 
ance with  futurity  should  lead  a  man  to  an 
acquaintance  with  the  past!  The  notion  that 
the  question  between  Protestantism  and  Ca- 
tholicism is  to  be  settled  by  studying  Daniel 
and  the  Apocalypse,  is  —  we  trust  our  corre- 
spondent will  pardon  our  freedom — so  ludi- 
crous, when  brought  into  the  light  of  day, 


that  one  is  astonished  that  any  one  in  his 
senses  should  really  be  content  to  risk  his 
soul's  salvation  on  such  a  mode  of  argument. 
The  knowledge  of  the  past  may  help  us  to 
some  little  knowledge  of  the  future,  though 
even  this  can  be  nothing  more  than  conjec- 
ture ;  but  how  a  knowledge  of  what  is  to  hap- 
pen at  the  end  of  the  world  is  to  help  us  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  words  uttered 
by  our  Blessed  Lord  and  the  apostles  and 
evangelists  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  it 
passes  imagination  to  conceive. 

Our  correspondent  needs  not  that  we  re- 
mind him  that  the  question  between  Rome 
and  Protestantism,  between  Evangelicalism 
and  Puseyism,  between  Episcopacy  and  Cal- 
vinism, is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  ques- 
tion as  to  what  was  actually  said  and  done  by 
certain  individuals  eighteen  centuries  ago. 
The  question  is  historical,  critical,  and  meta- 
physical, and  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  events  which  were  foreshadowed 
by  the  prophetical  parts  of  the  Bible,  than 
Avith  the  invention  of  railways  or  the  steam- 
press.  It  is  a  question  whether  or  not  the 
Founder  of  the  Christian  religion  commanded 
his  followers  to  seek  for  a  knowledge  of  his 
will  at  the  lips  of  his  authorised  ministers, 
who  expounded  the  creed  of  the  universal 
Church,  or  whether  He  commanded  each  in- 
dividual man,  lohether  he  could  read  or  not, 
to  examine  into  the  contents  of  a  certain 
book,  to  be  afterwards  written,  and  interpret 
its  meaning  by  his  own  private  abilities.  Pro- 
phecy does  not  bear  upon  the  question  at  all. 
Not  the  most  fanatical  of  visionaries  ever  pre- 
tended that  Jesus  Christ  desired  his  disciples 
to  find  out  how  they  were  to  he  saved  by  the 
study  of  prophecy.  For  whatever  purpose 
He  gave  certain  prophecies,  they  were  not  for 
this  purpose.  They  were  committed  to  the 
keeping  of  men  who  were  already  Christians, 
who  had  learnt  the  truth,  and  who  were  to  be 
made  perfect  by  meditating  upon  and  prac- 
tising what  they  had  already  learned,  and  not 
by  attempting  to  penetrate  into  the  dark  mys- 
teries of  futurity. 

This  will  serve  to  shew  the  true  bearings  of 
the  texts  in  the  Bible  which  describe  the  wait- 
ing of  pious  Jews  for  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah, which  they  grounded  upon  the  prophe- 
cies that  God  had  vouchsafed  them.  A  very 
slight  consideration  is  sufficient  to  prove  that 
there  exists  no  parallel  whatever  between  the 
circumstances  of  these  ancient  students  of 
prophecy,  and  those  of  our  modern  interpre- 
ters. The  devout  Jew  had  not  attained  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth  which  God  had  long 
promised  to  mankind.  The  Saviour  was  not 
come.  The  universal  Church  was  not  found- 
ed. The  Spirit  was  not  yet  given  in  its  ful- 
ness. Therefore  every  pious  heart  longed 
and  prayed  for  the  advent  of  the  day  of  mercy, 
and  watched  every  sign  which  betokened  its 
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advance.  But  the  Protestant  student  of  pro- 
phecy does  directly  the  reverse.  He  professes 
to  have  found  Jesus,  to  know  the  Gospel,  to 
be  within  the  Church;  and  yet  he  is  so  blind 
as  to  suppose  that  holy  Simeon  of  old  set  him 
an  example  in  the  interpretation  of  prophecy. 
And  when  controversy  arises,  and  doubts 
force  themselves  upon  his  mind,  and  he  is 
compelled  to  admit  that,  after  all,  he  may  be 
in  error  and  others  in  the  right,  instead  of 
doing  what  the  pious  Jews  did,  and  meditating 
on  the  prophecies  which  foretold  the  coming 
of  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  men,  he  meditates  on 
the  prophecies  which  foretel  the  coming  of 
Antichrist,  the  destroyer  of  souls  !  If  the  ex- 
ample of  Simeon  and  others  is  to  be  followed, 
in  all  truth  and  consistency  let  their  zeal  and 
practice  be  imitated;  and  let  them  not  be 
quoted  as  an  authority  for  a  system  to  which 
they  gave  not  a  moment's  countenance. 

At  the  same  time  we  cannot  but  perceive 
that  there  is  a  strange  significancy  in  this 
searching  into  the  future  which  is  characteris- 
tic of  many  religious  Protestants.  They  do 
feel  that  they  have  not  found  Christ.  In  spite 
of  all  their  assertions,  they  are  conscious  that 
their  feet  are  not  on  the  rock.  They  are 
"  waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel."  Storms 
and  tempests  are  round  about  them,  and  their 
souls  are  troubled.  They  cannot  reconcile 
their  creed  with  their  common  sense,  and  with 
the  facts  of  history,  past  and  present.  Fana- 
ticism may  suggest  what  it  will ;  that  cannot 
be  the  divinely  appointed  way  to  learn  the 
truth,  which  leads  honest  and  sincere  men  to 
diametrically  opposite  conclusions.  The  as- 
tounding thought  will  cross  their  minds,  that 
for  many  years  the  Christian  Church  existed 
without  a  Bible;  that  centuries  passed  be- 
fore the  present  Bible  was  gathered  into  one 
volume  and  given  to  the  whole  Church ;  that 
if  truth  is  to  be  discovered  by  reading  the 
Bible,  then  the  vast  majority  of  men  cannot 
learn  it,  because  they  cannot  read  at  all.  The 
Bible  itself,  with  all  the  light  which  shines 
from  its  pages,  is  a  strange,  mysterious,  enig- 
matical book  to  them  after  all.  They  see  they 
have  not  the  true  key  to  its  hidden  treasures. 
They  long  for  the  morning  star  to  arise.  In 
a  word,  the  promised  Saviour  is  not  come  to 
them. 

Therefore,  seeing  in  the  midst  of  the  world 
a  mighty,  awful  institution,  dark,  powerful, 
terrible,  enduring  ;  and  reading  in  the  Bible 
certain  marvellous  words  of  a  great  foe  to  God 
and  man,  to  come  in  the  latter  days,  and  de- 
scribed by  certain  signs  which  they  imagine 
they  also  see  in  this  wonderful  institution  ; — 
seeing  thus  the  Church  of  Rome  around  them, 
and  reading  of  Antichrist  in  the  Scriptures,  half 
in  terror,  half  in  hope,  they  identify  the  two 
at  once,  and  fondly  believe  that  by  proving 
that  Rome  and  Antichrist  are  one,  they  have 
found  the  redemption  they  wait  for,  and  are 


giving  rest  to  their  souls.  The  mysterious- 
ness  of  prophecy  is  its  attractive  charm  to 
their  minds.  They  yearn  for  something  sub- 
lime, something  supernatural,  something  amaz- 
ing and  overpowering  to  the  human  intellect. 
They  want  to  behold  some  fearful  manifesta- 
tion of  divine  power,  if  not  in  love,  yet  at  least 
in  wrath,  going  on  in  the  midst  of  this  sinful 
generation ;  the  contemplation  of  a  mystery 
of  iniquity  becomes  a  religion  to  them,  be- 
cause the  mystery  of  love,  as  far  as  they  know 
it,  is  neither  a  mystery,  nor  is  it  love.  And 
so  they  fondly  cling  to  these  wild  speculations; 
and  in  place  of  thinking  upon  God,  and  Christ, 
and  eternal  truths,  they  fix  their  trembling 
gaze  upon  Satan,  and  Antichrist,  and  ever- 
changing,  ever-punished  delusion  and  sin. 

Of  what  use  the  prophecies  of  Scripture 
practically  are,  we  are  taught  by  our  blessed 
Lord  himself,  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  His 
words  are  these  ;  "  Now,  I  have  told  you  be- 
fore it  come  to  pass  ;  that  when  it  shall  come 
to  pass  you  may  believe."  Prophecy  is  to 
be  comprehended  when  the  events  foretold 
are  fulfilled ;  but  it  is  not  given  to  man  to 
interpret  it  before  the  day  of  fulfilment  has 
arrived.  Before  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  most  learned  and  the  most  pious  of  Jews 
could  frame  but  a  very  faint  and  inadequate 
conception  of  his  nature,  his  power,  and  the 
circumstances  of  his  life  and  passion.  Emi- 
nently practical  as  was  the  question  to  the 
Jew,  and  momentously  important  as  it  was 
that,  when  the  Saviour  came,  every  earnest 
soul  should  recognise  Him,  yet  it  is  histori- 
cally clear  that  until  the  actual  events  of  his 
birth,  his  life,  and  his  sufferings  explained 
the  signification  of  the  Old  Testament  pro- 
phecies, the  conceptions  of  the  Jews  respecting 
their  Deliverer  were  singularly  inadequate, 
defective,  or  erroneous.  And  so  will  it  be 
with  the  prophecies  of  the  end  of  the  world. 
When  the  last  days  are  come,  and  the  hea- 
vens and  the  earth  are  passing  away,  they 
who  wait,  and  love,  and  have  already  known 
and  obeyed  the  truth,  will  recognise  in  them 
the  fulfilment  of  their  Master's  words ;  they 
will  remember  that  He  told  them  of  them. 
The  moment  it  becomes  practically  important 
that  the  prophecies  should  be  understood,  the 
faithful  soul  will  have  sufficient  tokens  to  guide 
it  in  holding  fast  to  its  Lord  and  Saviour,  and 
in  rejecting  the  delusions  of  Antichrist.  But 
while  the  world  goes  on  as  now,  for  however 
short  a  period  that  may  be,  uncalled-for  in- 
terpretations of  these  mysterious  announce- 
ments will  serve  but  as  an  ignis  fatuus  to  mis- 
lead the  unwary  and  ignorant,  and  to  tempt 
them  to  their  death  in  the  deep  slough  of 
heresy  and  corruption,  in  the  vain  belief  that 
they  are  following  the  rays  of  the  Sun  of 
righteousness. 

We  must  also  remind  our  correspondent  of 
one  very  important  feature  in  this  whole  con- 
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troversy  as  to  the  nature  and  identity  of  Anti- 
christ. He  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that 
to  be  called  Antichrist  is  a  mark  of  the  true 
Church.  "  If  they  have  called  the  good  man 
of  the  house  Beelzebub,"  said  our  blessed 
Lord,  "how  much  more  them  of  his  house- 
hold." And  this  is  precisely  true  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Church.  The  Church  of  Rome  alo?ie 
is  stigmatised  as  the  Antichrist  of  prophecy. 
We  do  not  call  any  separatist  communion,  or 
any  man,  or  any  civil  society,  the  Antichrist 
foretold  in  Scripture.  We  see  workings  of 
the  antichristian  spirit  in  the  world  about  us 
in  all  ages.  St.  Paul  tells  us  that  the  mys- 
tery of  iniquity  already  worked  in  his  time. 
That  same  diabolical  spirit  which  is  hereafter 
to  be  embodied  in  some  mysterious  and  por- 
tentous incarnation  of  evil,  and  to  be  the  An- 
tichrist, has  never  ceased  to  trouble  the  Church 
of  God  for  a  day  or  an  hour.  But  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  has  never  imputed  to  any  one 
of  her  foes  that  in  him  these  prophecies  are 
completely  fulfilled,  as  it  is  imputed  by  them 
to  her.  Julian,  Mahomet,  Luther,  the  mo- 
dern infidels,  and  many  another  source  of  sin 


and  delusion,  are  antichristian,  but  not  one 
of  them  is  supposed  by  us  to  be  tlie  man  of 
shi  who  is  to  scourge  the  world  in  the  last 
days.  Of  us  alone  it  is  said  that  these  awful 
prophecies  are  fulfilled  in  ourselves.  Pius 
IX.,  and  the  Church  which  he  represents,  is 
the  only  being  on  earth  of  whom  it  is  alleged 
that  he  is  Beelzebub,  as  of  Christ  himself  it 
was  said  that  He  was  Beelzebub.  So  far  as 
any  thing  at  all  is  to  be  gathered  from  the 
prophecies  of  Scripture  and  their  fulfilment 
during  the  past  1800  years,  so  far  they  shew 
that  the  Pope  alone  has  shared  the  accusations 
which  the  Jews  laid  at  the  door  of  Jesus  Christ 
himself.  In  communion  with  the  Pope,  there- 
fore, alone^  is  salvation  promised  to  man. 

We  trust  that  our  correspondent  will  find 
satisfaction  in  what  we  have  thus  briefly  stated. 
From  the  general  terms  in  which  he  puts  for- 
ward his  views,  we  find  it  difficult  to  meet 
them  in  more  precise  terms.  But  if  we  un- 
derstand him  aright,  we  must  confess  that  the 
points  we  have  urged  upon  him  in  reply  seem 
to  us  perfectly  unanswerable. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


Separations  and  engagements. 
The  day  of  reality  to  Player  was  almost  come. 
It  was  its  eve.  He  sat  thoughtful,  determined, 
and  alone.  The  month  of  preparation  had  been 
hard  to  endure,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  had  been  a 
wholesome  discipline.  He  had  conferred  with 
himself  as  to  what  he  was  to  say  on  the  mor- 
row, and  already  he  seemed  to  himself  to  be 
an  engaged  man.  It  was  the  greatest  circum- 
stance of  all  his  life.  It  was  pure,  unadulte- 
rated reality.  The  visionary  Player  was  gone. 
Before  the  approaching  meeting,  all  fancies 
had  fled.  He  was  going  to  be  a  married  man 
—  an  excellent  husband  —  romance  was  no 
more. 

Hours  of  silence  past.  Then  came  a  knock 
at  the  door,  and  the  appearance  of  a  servant 
with  a  note.  The  servant  disappeared — the 
note  was  on  the  table  unread — still  Player  sat 
thoughtful  and  determined ;  but  not  so  much 
alone,  for  he  kept  glancing  at  the  note,  ad- 
dressed in  an  unrecognised  hand,  which  re- 
quired no  answer,  and  felt  that  it  concerned 
his  destiny. 

At  last  he  opened  the  note,  and  began  to 
read. 

"Dear  Mr.  Player, — I  have  been  thinking 
for  the  whole  month  what  I  had  better  do — 
what  I  ought  to  do.  It  is  no  use  apologising ; 
and  I  comfort  myself  with  thinking  that  you 


brought  this  foolish  afl^air  upon  yourself.  I  have 
often  accompanied  the  Countess  on  her  chari- 
table excursions,  or  partly  on  them,  as  on  the 
morning  when  I  met  you  first,  at  the  Colos- 
seum. The  second  time  I  remained  with  the 
intention  of  making  myself  known  to  you;  but 
your  mistaking  me  for  somebody  else,  and  my 
becoming  so  imintentionally  the  depository  of 
your  secret,  so  agitated  me,  that  I  could  not 
tell  how  to  do  otherwise  than  I  did.  If  I  have 
done  any  thing  which  requires  your  forgive- 
ness, pray  grant  it  to  me.  I  have  not  men- 
tioned the  adventure  to  any  one,  and  I  never 
shall  mention  it.  You  will  best  gratify  me, 
and  shew  your  clemency,  by  never  alluding  to 
what  has  passed ;  and  I  hope  that  you  will  be- 
lieve me 

"  Your  very  sincere  friend, 

"  Eleanor  Freeman." 

Human  nature  is  a  very  strange  thing. 
Player  had  made  up  his  mind  to  be  a  mar- 
ried man;  and  though  he  felt  extremely  re- 
lieved in  one  way,  he  was  actually  disappointed 
in  another.  There  had  been  a  bubble  —  a 
mere  empty  bubble  —  nothing  else;  and  now 
it  had  burst — that  was  all — and  he  was  disap- 
pointed. 

It  is,  however,  a  fact,  that  before  a  week 
had  passed,  he  had  proposed  6>w<?e;  and  though 
he  had  all  his  life  declared  that  he  never  would 
ask  ii  woman  twice,  he  had  proposed  twice  to 
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Eleanor  Freeman,  and  had  been  each  time 
refused.  And  it  is  equally  certain,  that  he 
had  a  very  honest  admiration  of  Eleanor ;  and 
that  a  long  discussion  on  the  last  occasion  had 
brought  him  very  much  to  his  senses,  and  that 
he  was  very  earnestly  in  love.  Eleanor  had 
said  that  he  was  very  much  to  be  admired; 
but  that  he  was  a  visionary :  and  could  a  wo- 
man trust  her  happiness,  or  dare  to  bestow  her 
heart,  upon  such  an  one?  Suppose  that  his 
present  affection  should  turn  out  to  be  only  a 
thing  of  a  season  ?  No  ;  she  dared  not  marry 
him.  But  Player  did  not  despair.  There  was 
no  making  out  of  views  here — all  was  fact; 
a  charming  and  accomplished  woman,  so  very 
straight-seeing  and  sensible — uncommonly  sen- 
sible, Player  thought.  And  there  was  no  doubt 
about  his  own  feelings.  He  had  the  deepest 
respect  for  her.  He  even  thought  that  she 
was  quite  right  in  refusing  him ;  and  he  liked 
her  all  the  better  for  it.  Let  us  leave  Player 
for  a  while  to  hope  and  perseverance. 

At  Major  Carminowe's  there  had  been  an 
arrival.  Mr.  Villars  was  there.  Lady  Emily 
was  made  very  happy  by  his  visit,  but  Kathe- 
rine  was  awkward  and  constrained;  she  had 
lost  "  the  mutual  look," 

"  When  hearts  are  of  each  other  sure." 

But  respect  and  affection  triumphed  at  last; 
and  the  day  after  his  arrival  she  met  him  with 
something  of  ancient  warmth,  and  he  returned 
her  advances  with  even  parental  fondness.  Ka- 
therine,  immediately  after,  felt  abashed  to  find 
that  they  were  alone.  She  took  her  place  at 
the  breakfast-table,  and  half-a-dozen  times 
changed  the  position  of  the  cups  and  saucers, 
and  then  put  them  all  back  to  their  places. 
She  longed  to  ask  after  Arthur  Staurton,  but 
could  not;  she  longed  to  say  something  else, 
but  could  not  command  another  idea.  Mr. 
Villars  walked  from  one  window  to  the  other. 
All  at  once  he  turned  round  and  spoke. 

"  Katherine,  I  must  speak  to  you.  I  am  not 
to  be  refused.  Where  shall  I  see  you? — in 
your  own  sitting-room,  at  eleven  o'clock?" 

Kate  faintly  uttered  "Yes ;"  and  Lady  Emily 
and  her  husband  came  in. 

Eleven  o'clock,  the  hour  of  their  appointed 
interview,  came.  Kate  was  sitting  in  her  room ; 
and  Mr.  Villars,  with  characteristic  punctu- 
ality, was  there  at  the  striking  of  the  clock. 
Their  first  topic  was  the  death  of  Anna ;  and 
after  that  had  been  entered  upon  and  dis- 
coursed of  with  genuine  feeling  and  goodness, 
there  came  a  long  pause.  Kate  occupied  a 
low  seat ;  on  the  high  back  he  rested  his  arm. 
She  was  occupied  on  some  delicate  description 
of  knitting ;  and  the  old  man  stood  over  her, 
and  watched  her  guiding  the  fine  white  thread 
before  the  long  needles,  and  through  a  variety 
of  intermediate  intricacies. 

"  How  incomprehensible  it  is !" 

"  What  is  ?" 

«  That  knitting." 


I  was 


"Oh!    the  knitting.     I  am  glad 

afraid" 

"That  ^incomprehensible'  might  be  diffe- 
rently applied  ?  Well — you  were  right,  I  think. 
Now,  tell  me,  Kate,  may  I  speak  to  you  about 
Arthur?" 

A  thousand  tender  sensations  rushed  to  Ka- 
therine's  mind,  and  then  a  terrible  dread.  "  Oh, 
Mr.  Villars  I"  she  cried,  "do  not  tempt  me; 
you  know  all ;  you  know  what  I  have  done !" 
"  Think  no  more  of  it,"  he  cried. 
"I  say,  don't  tempt  me!"  repeated  Kate, 
with  earnestness;  "I  have  done  something — 
I  scarcely  know  what  it  is — but  I  feel  that  I 
have  done  something,  and  that  I  ought  not, 
must  not,  and  indeed,  Mr.  Villars,  I  do  not 
wish — I  really  do  not  wish  to  make  any  change 
in  my  position." 

But  Kate  was  not  insensible  to  the  witness 
within,  that  such  a  husband  as  Arthur  Staur- 
ton, so  kindly  chosen  by  her  departed  mother, 
so  highly  regarded  by  herself,  was  not  a  thing 
to  be  resigned  as  valueless  or  uninteresting; 
but  then  the  dread  of  doing  wrong,  the  fear  of 
trifling  with  holy  things,  oppressed  her,  and 
the  current  of  natural  feeling  was  forced  back, — 
she  did  not  wish,  she  would  not  wish  to  alter 
her  position. 

Mr.  Villars  regarded  her  steadfastly.  "  T  am 
to  understand,"  he  said,  "  that  you  could  not 
love  my  nephew  ?" 

"  Could  not  love  him  ?'*  murmured  Kate, 
musingly. 

"  Yes,  that  you  could  not  love  Arthur  Staur- 
ton." Mr.  Villars  spoke  with  the  desperate 
vigour  of  one  determined  to  arrive  at  truth. 

"  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  I  cannot 
marry  him,"  said  Katherine. 
"  Then  you  do  love  him .?" 
Kate  shook  with  emotion.  After  a  strong 
effort,  she  was  calm  enough  to  speak ;  but  her 
voice  was  thick,  and  her  utterance  slow.  "  Mr. 
Villars,  whenever  it  may  please  God  to  grant 
me  the  power  to  perform  the  promise  I  have 
made  to  the  Church,  it  will  not  be  without 
self-denial." 

"May  God  forgive  us!"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Villars ;  and  was  leaving  the  room. 

Kate  called  him  back.  "  I  hear,  my  dear 
sir,  that  my  cousins  wish  you  to  travel  towards 
England  with  us ;  may  I  depend  on  your  not 
again  mentioning  the  subject?" 

**  You  may,  Katherine — you  may."  And  he 
went  away. 

We  left  Player  to  hope  and  perseverance. 
In  a  short  time  he  was  successful.  He  had 
made  a  full  confession  to  the  Duchess,  and  she 
had  pleaded  with  Eleanor ;  and  somehow,  when 
Katherine  received  a  note  from  Player,  to  tell 
her  that  he  was  a  happy  and  an  accepted  lover, 
it  made  her  feel  very  strange  and  isolated.  She 
had  not  expected  it — he  going  to  be  married, 
and  yet  she  could  not  marry — it  was  an  un- 
comfortable announcement.  Mr.  Villars,  Major 
Carminowe,  and  Lady  Emily,  were  animated 
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in  their  satisfaction  and  congratulations;  the 
dear,  excellent  Duchess,  it  was  whispered,  had, 
in  some  unexplained  manner,  helped  to  bring 
it  about.  Was  every  one  to  find  social  hap- 
piness except  herself?  Sorrow  about  Anna, 
disappointment  about  Arthur,  surprise  about 
Player,  and  shame  over  herself,  made  a  very 
heavy  burden  for  Kate ;  and  a  burden  she 
was  obliged  to  bear  alone — who  could  sym- 
pathise with  her? 

But  now  another  scene  passed  before  Kathe- 
rine,  and  withdrew  her  meditations  from  her- 
self. Adolph's  sweet  spirit  found  its  eternal 
home.     The  child  was  dead. 

And  again  another  event.  Young  Jonathan 
had  been  with  him  in  his  last  days  of  gentle 
fading  from  life :  he  had  witnessed  the  conso- 
lations of  religion  ;  he  had  sympathised  in  the 
strong  faith  of  the  departing  soul;  he  had  seen 
him  go.  And  then,  before  the  crucifix  that 
stood  on  the  temporary  altar  erected  in  the 
chamber  of  death,  he  had  prostrated,  and  called 
himself  a  Catholic. 

"  So  soon,"  said  the  Duchess,  "  is  the  vacancy 
filled  up  in  the  number  of  the  Church's  chil- 
dren !  I  will  take  you,  in  place  of  my  lost 
one,"  she  said  to  Jonathan.  And  when  the 
youth  returned  to  his  father,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  one  true  Church,  and  the  adopted  child 
of  the  Duchess. 

Of  Jonathan  Humlove,  verbi  Dei  ministii, 
how  can  we  write?  Argument  was  no  use 
with  his  son,  the  pleadings  of  affection  were  in 
vain ;  the  boy  heard,  and  felt,  but  he  was  a 
Catholic;  with  all  his  heart,  and  in  deep  thank- 
fulness of  soul  he  was  a  Catholic;  not  any 
thing  that  could  be  said  or  done  could  avail, 
the  boy  was  a  Catholic;  and — oh,  additional 
distress,  and  aggravation  of  misery  —  already 
he  was  praying  that  he  might  one  day  be  a 
priest. 

Mrs.  Bellomi  was  full  of  tenderness  both  to 
father  and  son.  Her  heart  was  merry  over 
both,  but  in  very  diff*erent  ways;  and  she  had 
sympathy  for  both,  but  of  very  different  kinds. 
She  was  more  than  commonly  contradictory, 
and  more  than  commonly  kind-hearted.  She 
smiled  her  compassion  on  the  minister,  and 
wept  her  joy  over  the  convert ;  and  Mr.  Hum- 
love  determined  to  leave  Rome,  and  immedi- 
ately execute  the  plan  for  joining  Reeves  at 
Naples. 

His  farewells  were  made  to  the  Duchess, 
and  his  acknowledgments  also ;  for  she  had 
made,  and  he  had  accepted,  her  offer,  of  educa- 
ting his  son.  But  Mr.  Humlove's  chief  conso- 
lations were  derived  from  the  satisfying  assur- 
ances of  his  excellence,  wisdom,  and  prudence, 
which  he  had  received  from  the  elder  Miss 
Freeman,  whom  he  had  chosen  to  receive  his 
confession  of  feared  short-comings  in  parental 
duties  towards  Jonathan.  The  lady's  assidui- 
ties were  opportune  and  grateful.  So  much 
so,  that  in  a  favourable  moment,  before  his 
departure  for  Naples,  Mr.  Humlove  expressed 


his  sense  of  them  in  a  manner  fatal  to  all  the 
hopes  of  the  spinsters  of  Simplebury,  and,  we 
are  afraid,  of  Miss  Susan  Spooner  in  particular. 
This  was  a  circumstance  of  great  moment  to 
Player — it  involved  a  sort  of  relationship  to 
Humlove,  for  his  wife  would  call  him  uncle; 
and,  further,  Mr.  Freeman,  who  had  always 
been  a  bore  to  Player,  would  now  wish  to  live 
with  his  daughter.  It  was  a  severe  trial  to  put 
to  Player  s  sincerity,  and  to  the  steadfastness 
of  his  feelings.  He  stood  it  bravely.  He  was 
not  sorry  to  be  tried,  and  to  shew  Eleanor  that 
in  her  cause  he  was  no  longer  the  fanciful,  fas- 
tidious being  of  a  few  months  before.  He 
congratulated  Mr.  Humlove,  and  wished  Miss 
Freeman  happiness,  and  desired  Mr.  Freeman 
to  make  any  arrangements  with  his  daughter 
that  he  pleased.  The  marriages  were  to  take 
place  at  Florence,  where  Mr.  Humlove  was  to 
join  them,  and  where  Player  was  to  accompany 
them.  Eleanor  and  Player  soon  paid  their 
parting  visit  to  the  Duchess. 

"  Farewell!"  she  said;  "  we  have  not  been 
thrown  together  without  a  purpose,  as  witness 
my  adopted  Jonathan.  You  will  one  day  know 
better  than  you  now  know,"  she  said  to  Player, 
impressively ;  "  and  when  that  day  comes, 
Eleanor  will  be  no  difficulty  to  you ;  and  do 
you  remember  Katherine.  In  the  mean  time  I 
commend  you  to  Her  whose  powerful  inter- 
cession destroys  all  heresies,  and  to  St.  Raphael, 
faithful  guide  of  those  who  have  lost  their 
way." 

CHAPTER  XXI. 
The  return  home. 

The  journey  to  England  was  made,  not  with 
any  harassing  speed,  but  so  as  to  afford  time 
for  the  relaxation  of  mind  and  body ;  and  after 
such  a  time  as  had  been  found  agreeable,  a 
travelling  carriage,  in  which  Mr.  Villars  occu- 
pied a  seat,  was  welcomed  with  noisy  accla- 
mations in  the  village  of  Westerton,  and  passed 
through  it,  and  on  to  the  Hall.  To  all  hearts 
the  old  house  was  dear,  and  to  all  eyes  beau- 
tiful. And  now  they  were  at  home  again; 
and  tears  of  sorrow  mingled  with  tears  of  joy, 
as  old  Michael,  in  mourning  for  his  grand- 
child, was  spoken  with,  and  loving  words  of 
welcome  and  congratulation  were  blended. 

And  after  a  few  days  many  of  the  first  plea- 
santnesses of  a  return  had  been  enjoyed.  And 
how  many  there  were  I  So  many  loved  old 
pensioners — so  many  young  smiling  creatures, 
on  whom  a  few  months  of  absence  had  wrought 
a  greater  change  than  years  could  work  on 
others.  And  favourite  horses  and  dogs;  fa- 
vourite trees  and  flowers ;  favourite  haunts, 
without  doors  and  within ;  and  to  Katherine, 
chief  of  all  loved  places  within,  was  a  room  in 
one  of  the  old  towers,  once  her  father's  ai 
mother's,  then  her  mother's  only,  and  now, 
her  own  desire,  her  own.  It  had  been  th 
private  sitting-room ;  and  a  gun  and  belt,  so 
strangely-fashioned  sticks,  a  riding-whip,  a  pair 
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of  spurs,  and  other  things  of  such-like  cha- 
racter, still  hung  about ;  and  a  harp  of  com- 
paratively ancient  date,  a  spinning-wheel,  and 
other  utensils  suited  to  woman's  work  and 
accomplishments,  told  its  history.  Dear  Wes- 
terton!  she  was  there  again;  and  she  clung 
more  to  such  inanimate  sources  of  pleasure,  be- 
cause the  creatures  of  real  life  had  become  di- 
vested, in  a  great  measure,  of  the  romance  that 
hope  and  enthusiasm  had  flung  around  them. 

There  had  also  been  other  arrivals.  Mr. 
Newcome  and  Jane  had  arrived,  and  with  them 
Rachel  Meadows.  Lady  Harris,  on  meeting 
her  niece  at  Florence,  had  performed  one  of 
those  feats  of  dexterous  manoeuvring  in  which 
she  was  unquestionably  unrivalled.  She  had 
effected  an  exchange  between  William  and 
Rachel,  and  then  started  off  with  her  son, 
leaving  Rachel  to  travel  with  the  bride  and 
bridegroom.  Sir  James,  Lady  Harris,  and 
William,  were  still  loitering  on  the  Continent ; 
and  Lady  Harris  had  written  to  England,  to 
the  elder  Reeves,  to  prepare  a  home  for  Miss 
Meadows.  Rachel  was  living  at  the  park- 
keeper's  lodge,  in  rooms  expressly  prepared 
for  her,  and  waited  upon  by  the  good  woman 
and  her  daughter,  who  kept  the  house.  Lady 
Harris  had  told  Rachel  at  parting  with  her, 
that,  in  consideration  of  past  events,  it  would 
be  best  for  her  not  to  look  forward  to  a  return 
to  their  roof,  at  least  under  present  circum- 
stances ;  that  the  woman  at  the  Lodge  wouhl 
be  handsomely  remunerated  for  her  being 
there;  and  that,  for  her  food  and  clothing. 
Sir  James  begged  her  acceptance  of  eighty 
pounds  a  year.  A  note,  assuring  her  of  this, 
was  in  Sir  James's  handwriting,  and  to  it  was 
added  from  him  an  entreaty,  that  if  she  found 
this  too  little  for  her  requirements,  she  would 
apply  to  him  for  more.  The  annuity  was  to 
be  paid  quarterly,  through  Mr.  Reeves  the 
bailiff. 

Rachel  had  been  occupied  while  at  Florence 
in  making  arrangements  for  travelling  with 
Mrs.  Newcome;  and  Lady  Harris,  with  very 
little  contriving,  so  managed  matters,  that  she 
and  William  never  met  during  a  three  days' 
stay  there;  and  neither  of  them  wished  to  meet. 
The  leave-taking  was  affecting.  Lady  Harris 
expressed  an  unwavering  affection  for  Rachel, 
and  thanked  her  for  the  happiness  she  had 
given  her;  and  Sir  James,  thrusting  ten  pounds 
into  her  hand  for  present  necessities,  which  he 
would  not  allow  her  to  refuse,  begged  her  to 
write  often,  and  said  that  he  should  long  to  see 
her  again. 

On  arriving  in  England,  Rachel  first  spent 
a  few  days  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newcome  at 
WV«iterton,  and  then  was  brought  by  them  to 
lier  new  abode.  All  was  really  made  as  nice 
as  the  circumstances  permitted.  Her  sitting- 
room  was  furnished  very  prettily;  her  little 
library  had  been  brought  from  the  house  ;  her 
bed-room  was  a  specimen  of  elegant  neatness ; 
and   the  good  old  woman   and  her  homely 
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daughter  received   her  with   every  mark   of 
pleasure  and  respect. 

"  Oh,  Jane,  this  must  be  your  doing,"  cried 
Rachel. 

"  Only  in  a  very  secondary  way,"  said  Jane. 
"  My  aunt  particularly  begged  that  I  would 
see  that  all  things  were  as  nicely  arranged  as 
possible.  Is  there  any  thing  else  that  you 
would  like,  Rachel  ?" 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  embarrassment  in 
Jane's  manner,  and  Rachel  felt  it.  "  Oh,  no- 
thing more,  Jane — thank  you  for  all  I  see. 
I  shall  be  happy — yes,  I  dare  say  I  shall  be 
quite  happy."  But  Rachel  would  not  have 
thus  tried  to  assure  herself  of  happiness,  if  she 
had  not  felt  prophetically  doubtful. 

At  first,  the  retired  tranquillity  of  this  abode 
was  grateful  to  Rachel ;  but  before  many  days 
had  elapsed  a  sense  of  desolation  came,  which 
a  less  strong-minded  person  would  have  made 
a  source  of  abiding  misery.  She  was  cut  off' 
from  all  the  sympathies  of  life.  She,  who  had 
so  lately  been  a  first  object  of  consideration,  for 
whom  the  rules  of  society  had  been  changed, 
and  a  variety  of  unaccustomed  habits  intro- 
duced into  a  luxurious  house ; — she,  on  whose 
lips  so  many  had  waited,  and  whose  opinion 
had  been  looked  upon  as  something  only  less 
than  inspiration ; — she  was  put  aside  as  useless 
— she  was  banished,  and  deserted.  Rachel 
knew  that  she  was,  as  far  as  possible,  deserted 
— that  she  was  friendless;  and  after  a  short 
time  her  spirit  grew  sadly  desolate.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jar  vis,  and  Ellen  Jarvis,  had  been  to  see 
her,  and  it  was  a  pleasure,  but  a  transitory 
one;  Lady  Emily  and  Katherine  had  also 
called  upon  her ;  but  still  she  wanted  position 
and  friends — she  was  desolate  and  unprotected, 
and  terribly  alone.  Some  weeks  passed  on  in 
this  state,  and  Rachel  grew  so  nervous,  that 
when,  one  day,  she  heard  Newcome's  cheerful 
voice  and  Jane's  merry  laugh,  as  they  stopped 
to  chat  with  the  old  woman  below,  she  felt 
agitated  and  alarmed,  and  could  scarcely  re- 
turn Jane's  warm  embrace  without  tears  or 
excitement.  Mr.  Newcome  said  that  he  should 
leave  his  wife  with  Rachel  while  he  walked  on 
to  Westerton ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  gone, 
Jane  clasped  Rachel  in  her  arms  affectionately, 
and  said:  "  I  have  something  to  tell  you.  I 
am  going  to  tell  you,  because  my  husband 
desires  that  I  should  tell  you ;  and  I  wish  I  had 
talked  to  you  before,  only  my  aunt,  on  our 
leaving  Florence,  said  that  I  had  better  not 
talk  to  you;  and,  you  know,  we  generally 
obeyed  her.'* 

"  What  is  it?"  asked  Rachel, 

"Oh,  dear  Rachel,  it  is  only  what  you  know 
already,"  replied  Jane ;  "  only  you  do  not  per- 
haps know  that  we  were  told  all  about  Wil- 
liam, by  himself,  and  that  Lady  Harris  also 
mentioned  it.  Now,  Stephen  says  that  you 
will  be  happier  when  we  have  talked  of  it ;  and 
he  wishes  us  to  continue  dear  friends,  as  we 
have  ever  been." 
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"  Thank  you  for  telling  me  that  you  are  in 
your  aunt's  confidence,"  said  Rachel  gently. 
"  And  you  know,  my  dear  Jane,  that  I  could 
not  have  done  other  than  I  have  done." 

"  Indeed,  Rachel,"  replied  Jane,  "  I  am  not 
going  to  blame  you,  but  I  do  not  understand 
you,  as  I  once  thought  that  I  did ;  and  you 
make  me  unhappy.  Poor  William,  I  love  him 
sincerely ;  and  he  would  not  have  felt  your 
refusal  so  much  if  it  had  not  been  mixed  up 
with  that  odious  Reeves." 

"Jane!"  exclaimed  Rachel. 

"  I  cannot  help  your  being  angry,"  returned 
Jane,  quite  mistaking  her  friend's  feelings; 
"  and  I  will  never  say  so  again  if  you  dislike 
it;  but  we  should  be  happier  if  we  were  sure 
that  you  would  never,  7iever  marry  hwi." 

Rachel  had  allowed  Jane  to  proceed  in  an 
explanation  which  ill-repressed  agitation  had 
made  rather  obscure,  from  entire  inability  to 
interrupt  her;  and  now  she  said,  with  all  the 
composure  she  could  assume,  "  Dear  Jane, 
where  did  you  learn  this  about  Reeves  ?" 

"  From  uncle  and  aunt,  and  from  William 
himself,  when  he  first  came  to  us.  Oh,  how 
miserable  he  was !  And,  forgive  me,  Rachel, 
but  you  had  not  been  candid  with  him  about 
Reeves." 

Rachel  would  not  alarm  Jane's  kind-heart- 
edness by  betraying  the  anguish  that  this  com- 
munication excited,  and  she  was  afraid  to 
awaken  Jane's  indignation  while  there  re- 
mained any  thing  for  her  to  know.  She  there- 
fore still  struggled  to  preserve  her  exterior 
composure,  and  now  quietly  asked,  "  How  did 
William  know  any  thing  about  Reeves  ?" 

"  He  was  in  the  room  when  Reeves  had  the 
interview  with  Lady  Harris  about  being  a 
missionary,  and  about  you.  William  thought 
he  must  have  died  when  Reeves  said  that  he 
loved  you,  and  that  you  knew  it.  And  William 
was  so  anxious  for  your  letter.  He  wished  to 
marry  you  in  spite  of  every  thing,  if  you  loved 
him.  But  when  the  answer  did  come,  then  he 
knew  that  what  my  aunt  had  said  was  true." 

"  And  what  had  Lady  Harris  said  }" 

"  Why  do  you  ask  me,  when  you  know  ?" 
said  Jane,  a  little  impatiently.  "  She  said  that 
you  would  never  love  any  man  properly,  and 
that  you  had  involved  yourself  with  Reeves." 

"  Where  is  Reeves,  and  where  is  Lady  Har- 
ris?" asked  Rachel. 

"I  don't  know  where  my  aunt  is :  we  direct 
our  letters  to  their  banker  in  Paris.  But  Reeves 
is  in  London  with  Mr.  Ridley  Spouter." 

For  a  few  moments  indignation  got  the  bet- 
ter of  Rachel's  habitual  patience.  "Vile,  false 
woman  !"  she  exclaimed.  "  Why  did  you  not 
tell  me  yourself  of  that  man's  designs,  and  pro- 
tect me  from  him?  Why  did  you  not  give 
your  son  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  no 
such  unworthy  being  was  ranked  against  him  ? 
Why  did  you  not  give  me  an  opportunity  of 
saying  that  such  reports  were  false  ?  Why  ? 
because" — and  herself  answered  herself — "  be- 


cause she  desired  to  deceive — because  she  was 
bent  on  compassing  his  disappointment,  and 
tried  only  to  shield  herself!" 

In  mute  surprise  Jane  now  heard  Rachel's 
story — and  she  heard  all.  Newcome  was  also 
told  the  truth,  and  he  too  saw  that  Lady  Harris 
had  preserved  her  own  position  with  her  son 
by  sacrificing  Rachel,  and  that  she  had  posi- 
tively leagued  with  Joseph  Reeves  against  her. 
The  friends  were  obliged  to  part,  but  they  did 
not  do  so  till  they  had  expressed  their  unani- 
mous wish  to  separate  Rachel  from  Lady 
Harris's  influence. 

"  I  will  use  the  gift  her  kind  husband  be- 
stowed on  me — I  have  a  right  to  do  that,"  said 
Rachel,  "  and  I  will  try  to  earn  my  bread. 
She  has  cancelled  every  tie  that  bound  me  to 
her.     I  will  never  trust  her  any  more." 

"  May  I  write  to  William  ?"  asked  New- 
come. 

"  Tell  William  as  much  as  you  please,"  re- 
plied Rachel.  "  But  this  thing  remember  —  I 
cannot  marry  him :  he  has  passed  through  the 
trial  from  which  I  thought  I  could  have  saved 
him.  If  any  affection  remains  for  me,  bid  him 
conquer  it :  believe  me,  I  shall  never  marry." 

"  I  do  believe  you,"  said  Newcome.  And 
he  and  his  wife  returned  to  Westerton. 

During  the  time  that  had  thus  passed  with 
Rachel,  Lady  Emily  and  Major  Carminowe 
had  been  making  those  changes  in  the  beloved 
old  Hall  which  were  necessary  to  their  feelings 
of  home  and  comfort.  Yet  such  was  their 
veneration  for  the  past,  and  those  connected 
with  it,  that  they  made  no  merely  fanciful  al- 
terations, but  preserved  things,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, in  their  accustomed  places,  and  rejoiced 
to  live  among  the  associations  of  their  child- 
hood. And  this  pleased  Katherine  particularly, 
and  she  felt  to  love  them  all  the  better  for  it. 

The  greatest  and  most  entire  change  was 
the  fitting  up  of  a  room  on  the  ground-floor 
for  a  temporary  chapel,  till  a  church  adjoining 
the  house  could  be  erected.  With  much  zeal 
and  love  this  had  now  been  accomplished ;  and 
a  day  had  arrived  when  Mass,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  evil  days,  had  been  said  at  the  Hall. 

The  Catholic  master  and  mistress,  and  their 
personal  servants  who  were  of  the  true  faith, 
had  all  assisted  at  Mass,  and  comnmnicated. 
The  priest  was  Father  Dennis,  from  the  con- 
vent at  Westerton.  The  day  passed  on,  and 
a  holy  calm  seemed  to  dwell  upon  it.  Th( 
evening  came :  it  was  a  still  summer's  evening 
and  a  white  mist  was  curling  up  from  th( 
river,  and  filling  the  valley  that  extended  fron 
the  house  to  the  village.  This  mist  was  no< 
an  unfrequent  incident,  and  very  beautiful  ir 
its  appearance,  as  it  rolled  its  flimsy-lookinj. 
clouds  over  the  low  land,  and  rose  against  thi 
abrupt  hill-side,  spotted  with  stunted  trees  an( 
rugged  granite,  that  bounded  the  prosper 
from  the  Hall  on  the  left,  and  was  called  '  th( 
Scaur.'  Lady  Emily  sought  her  husband  \^ 
was  gnzing  from  a  window  in  the  hall. 
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"  That  sort  of  thing  seems  to  me  always  to 
belong  to  Westerton,"  he  said ;  "  one  never 
sees  any  thing  quite  like  it  elsewhere." 

"  VeVy  true,  dear  Alfred ;"  and  she  put  one 
hand  within  her  husband's  arm,  and  with  the 
other  opened  the  leaves  of  a  book  that  Major 
Carminowe  held,  and  which  he  had  lately  been 
using.     "  What  is  this  ?"  she  asked. 

"  You  know  — at  least  you  have  seen  it  be- 
fore," he  answered. 

It  was  a  book  of  devotion, — a  form  of  prayer, 
as  a  preparation  for  sudden  death. 

"  It  is  a  soldier's  book,  my  Emily,"  he  said, 
smiling.  "  Sudden  death  in  a  peculiar  manner 
belongs  to  our  profession ;  but  it  need,  thank 
God,  never  be  an  unprepared  death." 

"I  know  the  book,"  replied  she ;  "  but  I  did 
not  know  that  you  used  it  now,  dear  Alfred," 
she  added  tenderly. 

"  I  use  it  daily,  my  dear  Emily ;  and  I  hope 
never  to  relinquish  the  habit." 

The  husband  and  wife  spoke  a  while  longer 
on  holy  habits  and  desires. 

Before  they  parted,  they  had  discussed  other 
matters  also. 

Lady  Emily  was  going  to  the  village  with 
Kate  and  Mr.  Villars.  They  should  call  at  the 
Vicarage,  —  would  Major  Carminowe  accom- 
pany them  ?  He  said  that  he  could  not,  that 
he  had  some  letters  to  write ;  but  that  if  they 
would  go,  he  would  come  later  in  the  evening, 
and  walk  home  with  them. 

Very  soon  the  party  were  going. 

"  Which  way  will  you  walk?"  asked  Lady 
Emily  of  her  cousin ;  "  by  the  carriage-drive, 
or  will  you  take  the  foot- way  by  the  Scaur?" 

"  The  mist  hangs  that  side,"  answered  Ka- 
therine ;  "  I  should  recommend  our  going  by 
the  drive." 

Katherine  was  very  glad  to  get  her  cousin 
to  accompany  her.  She  had  got  quite  to  dread 
the  discussion  of  parish  matters  by  Mrs.  Jar- 
vis,  and  the  spreading  out  of  the  plan  for  the 
school-house  by  Mr.  Jarvis ;  and  the  interest 
she  felt  obliged  to  assume,  when,  in  fact,  she 
was  sick  at  heart  with  despair,  tried  her  very 
much. 

"  Dear  mamma !"  exclaimed  Ellen  Jarvis,  as 
she  stood  at  the  window,  accomplishing  some 
last  stitches  on  a  poor  child's  frock  by  the 
expiring  light, — "  dear  mamma,  do  come  here, 
and  see  who  this  is.  Yes — I  am  quite  sure  — 
indeed,  indeed  it  is  Joseph  Reeves  !" 

"Nonsense!"  cried  Mrs.  Jarvis,  but  she 
really  looked  ready  to  faint.  '•  What  is  he 
doing,  Ellen  ?" 

"  Oh,  poor  mamma !  that  man  was  certainly 
born  to  be  your  evil  genius.  You  look  actu- 
ally ill." 

"  Don't  mind  my  looks,  Ellen.  What  is  he 
doing.?"  repeated  Mrs.  Jarvis,  with  no  little 
impetuosity. 

"  Talking  to  Charlotte,  mamma,  over  the 
garden  rails." 

"  Good  gracious,  how  improper !  That  child 


must  not  be  allowed  to  talk  to  every  body  who 
passes  up  and  down  the  road,  in  that  manner." 

Then  Mrs.  Jarvis  jumped  up;  but  as  if  she 
really  did  not  know  what  to  do,  she  asked, 
"  Ellen,  where's  your  father?" 

"  Gone  out  for  a  little  fresh  air,"  said  Ellen. 
"  You  recollect,  he  has  been  all  the  afternoon 
closeted  with  poor  Rachel  Meadows.  He  has 
really  had  a  busy  day." 

"  it's  always  the  same,  I  think.  But  do, 
Ellen,  call  in  Charlotte." 

"  She  is  coming,  mamma,  and  Mr.  Reeves 
is  gone."  Ellen  turned  from  the  window ;  her 
mother  sunk  into  her  chair;  and  Charlotte 
came  bounding  into  the  room,  delighted  to  see 
Lady  Emily,  Mr.  Villars,  and  Katherine. 

"  Charlotte,  was  that  Joseph  Reeves  T* 

"  Yes,  mamma." 

"  What  did  he  want  ?" 

"  He  asked  if  papa  was  at  home." 

"  He  has  been  trouble  enough  to  poor  papa 
already,"  exclaimed  the  lady.  "  He  has  been 
at  the  bottom  of  more  than  half  the  mischief  in 
the  parish.  I  hope  he  has  brought  no  further 
troubles  to  us.    What  did  you  say,  Charlotte  ?" 

"  I  said  that  papa  was  not  at  home ;  and 
then  he  asked  if  Miss  Meadows  was  here :  he 
said  he  had  been  to  the  Lodge,  and  had  been 
told  that  she  was  at  the  Vicarage." 

"Well?" 

"  I  said  that  Rachel  had  been  here,  but  was 
gone  again  now.  And  he* said,  '  She  is  really 
gone,  miss,  is  she  ?'  '  Oh,  yes,'  said  I,  '  she  is 
gone  to  the  Hall.  I  heard  her  say  she  was 
going  there.' " 

"  How  impertinently  inquisitive !"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Jarvis. 

"  I  thought  that  the  man  was  in  London," 
said  Mr.  Villars. 

"  Oh,  he  said  that  he  arrived  here  yester- 
day," cried  Charlotte,  "  and  that  he  was  going 
back  again  very  soon ;  that  Mr.  Ridley  Spouter 
expected  him  this  week.  And  he  said  that  he 
had  heard  from  Lady  Harris,  and  that  they 
were  all  quite  well ;  and  he  will  call  again,  and 
see  papa ;  and  he  said,  *  Please  to  give  my 
compliments,  miss.'  "  And  here,  as  Charlotte 
had  imitated  Mr.  Reeves's  manner  more  closely 
than  she  thought  would  be  approved,  she 
sprung  from  the  open  window  to  the  garden, 
and  crying  out,  "  Oh,  here's  papal"  she 
skipped  to  the  little  gate  to  let  him  in. 

Tea  came,  and  was  partaken  of;  and  as 
Major  Carminowe  did  not  arrive — detained,  as 
they  thought,  most  probably  by  the  arrival  of 
Rachel  at  the  Hall,  and  as  the  increasing  mist 
made  the  night  chilly,  the  ladies  took  Mr. 
Villars's  advice,  and  waited  for  no  other  escort, 
but  set  out  on  their  return. 

"  I  wonder  Alfred  did  not  come,"  said  Lady 
Emily,  as  they  proceeded  through  the  village 
to  return  again  by  the  carriage-drive.  "  Really 
we  might  almost  pass  him  in  this  mist;  but 
stay  —  there  he  is — no — yet  surely  some  one 
moved !" 
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And  some  one  did  move  rapidly,  as  if  to 
conceal  himself  from  their  view. 

"Here,  friend!"  cried  Mr.  Villars ;  "have 
3'ou  seen  Major  Carrainowe  ?" 

The  figure  emerged  from  its  concealed  po- 
sition, and  darted  rapidly  away  from  them ; 
but  not  so  rapidly  as  to  prevent  being  recog- 
nised. 

"  It  is  Joseph  Reeves,"  said  Mr.  Villars. 
"  How  strange  that  he  should  be  lurking  about 
in  this  manner!  He  was  surely  standing  by 
that  poor  girl's  former  home.  It  looks  deso- 
late enough,  shut  up  as  it  is.  Poor  Anna ! — 
a  day  may  come  when  his  soul  may  be  moved 
to  do  her  justice:  even  now,  perhaps,  he  may 
need  our  pity." 

It  was  a  sad  subject.  Silently  and  quickly 
the  party  returned  to  the  Hall. 

It  was  true  that  Reeves  had  been  inquiring 
for  Rachel  at  her  new  abode.  He  was  disap- 
pointed at  not  finding  her,  for  he  had  come 
armed  with  a  letter  from  Lady  Harris,  in  which 
his  cause  was  ably  pleaded ;  and  though  he  did 
not  dare  expect  immediate  success,  he  certainly 
did  believe  that,  when  Rachel  should  be  left 
to  meditate  on  the  scarcely  concealed  fact,  of 
her  maintenance  depending  on  her  acceptance 
of  him,  she  would,  however  unwillingly,  yield 
at  last. 

Rachel  did  not  return  to  the  Lodge  till  a  far 
later  than  her  usual  hour,  and  then  her  agita- 
tion was  such  as  to  affect  both  her  appearance 
and  manner  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  good 
woman  of  the  house  —  to  use  her  own  expres- 
sion— scarcely  knew  her,  when  she  opened  the 
door  for  her  admittance.  Inquiries  about  her 
health  were  met  with  short  contradictory  as- 
surances of  her  being  perfectly  well;  but  when, 
after  midnight,  it  was  discovered  that  she  had 
not  retired  to  rest;  when  her  quick,  uncertain 
footsteps  were  heard  pacing  her  small  apart- 
ment, and  her  agonised  groans  were  distinctly 
audible,  then  the  good  woman  again  sought 
her,  and  found  her  kind  words  and  entreaties 
that  she  might  be  allowed  to  send  for  some 
friend,  met  by  such  an  exhibition  of  mental 
torture  as  she  had  never  before  witnessed,  and 
now  could  not  understand.  In  great  alarm, 
the  woman  fetched  her  daughter,  and  then 
both  agreed  that  some  great  trouble  was  re- 
ducing the  dear  lady  to  insanity.  Theirs  was  an 
honest  interest,  and  it  was  evidenced  by  many 
tears.  They  consulted  together  on  the  conduct 
proper  to  be  pursued,  and  finally  determined 
on  going  at  daybreak  in  the  morning  to  Mrs. 
Newcome,  to  whom,  as  being  the  near  relation 
of  Lady  Harris,  they  thought  it  best  to  impart 
their  suspicions.  This  was  done,  and  New- 
come  himself  accompanied  the  messenger  on 
her  return,  intending  immediately  to  convey 
Rachel  to  their  residence  at  Waterton. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  Lodge,  he  found  Rachel 
far  worse  than  he  had  anticipated.  He  did 
not  question  her  being  on  the  verge  of  a  deli- 
rious fever;  and  immediately  he  assumed  that 


quiet  tone  of  command  so  constantly  beneficial 
in  such  cases. 

"  You  are  very  ill,  Miss  Meadows,"  he  said ; 
"  Jane  and  I  are  going  to  take  you  under  our 
care.  You  must  prepare  to  return  with  me 
immediately.  I  have  duties  which  prevent  my 
waiting  long ;  you  must  therefore  forgive  my 
hurrying  you." 

Rachel  gazed  at  him  for  an  instant,  as  if  she 
did  not  rightly  comprehend  his  meaning ;  but 
when  he  again  expressed  his  intention  of  taking 
her  away  with  him,  she  threw  herself  on  the 
ground,  embraced  his  feet,  and  invoked  a 
thousand  blessings  on  him.  Newcome  never 
ventured  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  her  dis- 
tress. He  directed  the  necessary  preparations 
to  be  made  with  the  utmost  celerity,  and  then 
obliged  Rachel  to  partake,  though  slightly,  of 
some  breakfast,  which  he  pretended  to  have 
ordered  for  his  own  necessities.  Rachel  sub- 
mitted to  every  thing  in  silence,  though  with 
occasional  gushings  of  tears ;  and  this  alarming 
state  of  excitement  continued  till  they  had  pro- 
gressed some  way  towards  Waterton,  when,  in 
an  interval  of  calmness,  Newcome  ventured  to 
address  her,  but  with  much  fear,  for  he  was 
under  the  strongest  impression  of  her  being 
almost  insane. 

"  Miss  Meadows,  will  you  tell  me  if  you  are 
in  pain  ?  do  you  suffer  any  thing  ?  what  do  you 
think  is  the  matter?" 

"  Suffer !"  she  repeated ;  "  yes,  I  suffer  tor- 
ture, but  of  mind,  not  body.  I  am  well  in 
health — would  that  I  were  not — would  that  I 
might  die  I" 

"Will  you  treat  me  with  confidence?"  said 
Newcome.  "  Is  there  any  thing  in  particular 
that  you  would  like  to  have  done  for  you?" 

"  Treat  you  with  confidence  !'*  she  shud- 
dered; "I  cannot — I  must  not.  But  what  a 
comfort  if  I  could.  Oh,  if  there  were  any  one 
to  whom  I  might  speak — who  would  never 
betray  me  —  to  whom  I  might  reveal  all  —  on 
whose  judgment  I  might  rely — who  could  ad- 
vise, console,  relieve  me !" 

"  Alas,  my  dear  friend,  this  is  indeed  dis- 
tressing to  me"  said  Newcome.  "  You  know 
that  you  are  speaking  to  a  Catholic,  to  one 
who  has  all  these  comforts  and  blessings,  and 
who  yet  knows  that  he  cannot  offer  them  to 
you,  for  you  would  spurn  them  on  the  terms — 
the  only  terms — on  which  they  could  benefit 
you." 

"Do  you  indeed  enjoy  such  consolations? 
If  you  were  in  my  wretched  circumstances, 
could  you  prove  them  for  yourself?" 

"  Yes,  I  could  be  advised  and  consoled ;  1 
could  relieve  my  mind  of  all  its  woes,  and  never 
be  betrayed."  Newcome  remained  in  thought 
a  few  moments,  and  then  added  :  "  Perhaps,  in 
your  circumstances,  I  ought  to  advise  you  to 
go  to  Mr.  Jarvis.  If  you  wish  to  see  him-I 
will  go  back  with  you  immediately."  ^^Bl 

"  No,  no !"  exclaimed  Rachel,  veliemenippl 
"  may  I  never  see  Westerton  again !     Besides, 
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he  luould  betray  me;  he  would  think  it  his 
duty  to  do  so.  No  such  confession  as  I  should 
make  would  be  safe  with  any  one.'* 

"  Except  with  a  Catholic  priest,"  said  New- 
come,  gently. 

"  But  I  am  not  a  Catholic!"  returned  Rachel, 
with  an  angry  vehemence,  which  was  most  un- 
natural to  her.  "  I  am  not  a  Catholic !"  she 
repeated ;  and  then  bursting  into  a  paroxysm 
of  emotion,  exclaimed,  "  Alas,  alas,  I  can  never 
be  comforted;  now,  Lord,  let  me  die,  for  I 
can  never  know  happiness  again." 

"  You  are  not  a  Catholic,"  said  Newcome, 
in  a  steady  and  impressive  tone,  which  had  at 
once  a  quieting  effect  upon  Rachel ;  "  you  are 
not  a  Catholic,  but  /  am;  and  if  you  will 
sometimes  make  inquiries  about  us,  you  will 
soon  learn  enough  to  relieve  your  mind  of  pre- 
judice. You  are  very  ill."  Rachel  drew  her 
hand  across  her  forehead,  and  by  a  gesture 
acquiesced.     "  You  want  medical  aid." 

"  No  !"  exclaimed  Rachel,  loudly. 

"  You  want  kind  nursing,  and  perfect  tran- 
quillity, and  the  comfort  of  your  own  sex  about 
you." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  sighed  Rachel ;  "  mercy  and 
peace." 

"Well,"  continued  Newcome,  "if  I  can  pre- 
vail with  the  religious  sisters  at  Waterton  to 
take  you  into  their  infirmary  for  a  short  time, 
will  you  go?" 

To  Newcome's  surprise,  the  answer  was, 
"  Shall  I  be  safe  ?  will  any  one  find  me  out, 
and  take  me  away  ?" 

To  this,  the  answers,  "Perfectly  safe, — no 
one  can  take  you  away  against  your  o\^  con- 
sent," appeared  to  be  satisfactory;  and  Rachel 
spoke  of  the  convent  with  comfort,  and  reached 
Newcome's  house  in  a  somewhat  pacified  state 
of  mind. 

Jane  was  exceedingly  shocked  to  see  her 
friend  in  so  deplorable  a  state,  and  listened  to 
the  convent  plan  with  thankfulness;  for  to  keep 
Rachel  in  her  house,  and  not  send  for  medical 
advice,  to  which  there  were  such  strong  ob- 
jections, was  evidently  impossible.  Newcome 
obtained  permission  to  bring  Rachel  to  the 
convent  for  at  least  a  week,  and  she  was  to 
be  conveyed  there  the  following  day.    In  the 


mean  time,  every  hour  increased  the  distress  of 
her  friends.  She  was  perpetually  asking  if  any 
one  had  come  for  her,  and  if  she  was  safe; 
and  beseeching  them,  in  the  most  touching 
terms,  to  preserve  her  from  misery,  never  to 
give  her  up,  and  never  to  reveal  her  hiding- 
place  to  any  one.  But  when  they  spoke  of  the 
convent  she  always  listened  calmly. 

"  It  is  a  place,"  said  Jane,  "  of  silence  and 
sacred  rest,  peace  and  pure  joys." 

"  Ah,  yes,  dear  Jane,  take  me  there — that  is 
what  I  want — take  me  there,  good  friends." 

To  their  inexpressible  relief,  Rachel  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  infirmary  the  next  day;  and 
though  when  Jane  visited  the  convent  in  the 
evening,  she  found  Rachel  talking  wildly,  and 
bewailing  some  secret  distress,  she  yet  saw  that 
two  of  the  sisters  seemed  already  to  have  in- 
terested her;  and  so  she  left  the  convent  in 
comfort  and  hope. 

Jane  and  Newcome  went  again  to  the  con- 
vent the  following  morning.  Rachel  had  been 
extremely  ill,  and  decidedly  delirious.  Suffi- 
cient measures  had  been  taken,  and  she  was 
now  in  a  dark  room,  and  asleep.  Jane  was 
taken  to  see  the  suffering  slumberer;  and, 
having  looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  turned 
noiselessly  away,  and  rejoined  her  husband. 
He  was  standing  in  the  court ;  and  one  of  the 
lay-sisters  was  listening  to  some  sad  tale  from 
a  poor  person  before  them.  Distress  and  agi- 
tation were  on  their  countenances,  and,  before 
Jane  could  make  any  inquiries,  the  truth  was 
told. 

"  There  has  been  a  dreadful  accident  at  Wes- 
terton,  dear  Jane.  Major  Carminowe  has  had 
an  accident.  He  fell  down  the  Scaur — missed 
his  footing  in  the  mist,  it  is  supposed.  He  was 
on  his  way  to  the  village,  to  meet  Lady  Emily 
and  Katherine." 

"  Fallen  down  the  Scaur !"  exclaimed  Jane. 
"  It  was  enough  to  kill  him." 

"  It  was,"  replied  her  husband  gravely.  And, 
drawing  her  arm  within  his,  he  led  her  aside. 
Tears  were  in  his  eyes. 

"Oh!  what  is  it?  tell  me,  I  beseech  you!" 
cried  Jane. 

"  It  is  very  terrible,"  said  Newcome ; — "  dear 
Jane,  he  is  dead  !" 
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Loyolu :  and  Jesuitism  in  its  Rudiments 

Isaac  Taylor.  Longmans. 
An  intelligent  and  tolerably  candid  Protestant 
writer  upon  the  affairs  of  the  Catholic  Church 
is  a  phenomenon  too  rare  to  be  lightly  passed 
over.  The  ordinary  run  of  our  assailants  are 
either  so  thoroughly  ignorant  of  the  very  ele- 
ments of  Christian  doctrine  and  morals,  and  of 
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the  real  facts  of  the  case  which  they  pretend  to 
investigate,  or  so  hopelessly  possessed  with  the 
spirit  of  wrongheadedness  and  stupidity,  that 
it  would  be  simply  a  waste  of  words  to  reply 
to  their  assertions.  One  might  as  well  fight 
a  wasp  with  a  drawn  sword,  as  enter  into  a 
serious  discussion  with  these  buzzing,  stinging 
insects.     Useless  themselves,  and  gathering  no 
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honey  from  the  fair  garden  of  humanity,  they 
serve  only  to  cause  a  temporary  annoyance  to 
nobler  natures,  and  are  most  liarmless  when 
least  noticed.  If  we  now  and  then  catch  one 
of  them  as  it  flies  along,  squeeze  it  between 
our  fingers,  throw  it  away  and  forget  it,  it 
is  the  utmost  that  our  leisure  and  inclination 
permit. 

Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  is  a  critic  and  an  oppo- 
nent of  a  different  stamp.  He  is  not  stark 
mad  or  stone  blind  on  the  subject  of  Popery. 
He  does  not  devoutly  believe  that  every  Jesuit 
carries  about  w  ith  him  materials  for  poisoning, 
stabbing,  or  shooting  heretics,  and  that  it  is  a 
part  of  the  Catholic  faith  to  worship  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  as  God  ;  or  compose  himself  to  rest 
at  night  with  the  comfortable  assurance  that 
the  Pope  is  Antichrist,  and  all  the  scores  of 
millions  of  Catholics  who  own  his  rule  are  on 
the  high  road  to  eternal  perdition.  On  the 
contrary,  he  looks  at  the  Catholic  Church  as 
a  great  and  solemn  fact,  to  be  contemplated 
and  comprehended  on  the  common  principles 
of  reason  and  criticism,  and  eschews  that  po- 
pular round  of  argument  by  which  most  peo- 
ple dispose  of  its  astonishing  claims,  after  the 
model  of  the  old  fallacy, — "  Epimenides  says 
that  the  Cretans  are  always  liars,  but  Epime- 
nides is  himself  a  Cretan,  therefore  he  is  a  liar, 
therefore  the  Cretans  are  not  liars,  therefore 
Epimenides  tells  the  truth,  therefore  they  are 
liars;"  and  so  forth,  ad  infinitum.  We  have 
been  therefore  agreeably  disappointed  in  Mr. 
Taylor^s  book.  Judging  from  his  Natural 
History  of  Enthusiasm^  his  other  earlier  works, 
and  from  his  anti-Tractarian  Ancient  Chris- 
tianity^  we  had  expected  a  composition  as  vio- 
lent as  it  was  clever,  and  as  bitterly  hostile  to 
every  thing  that  bore  the  name  of  Jesuit  as  it 
was  ingenious  and  coarsely  original.  Notwith- 
standing very  grave  faults,  both  critical  and 
religious,  Loyola  and  Jesuitism  is  yet  an  in- 
teresting essay,  as  an  example  of  the  light  in 
which  the  great  founder  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  and  the  Society  itself,  appear  to  acute 
men  of  the  world  without,  whose  knowledge 
of  Christianity  is  not  very  profound  or  spi- 
ritual, and  who  bring  to  the  investigation  of 
the  subject  some  little  degree  of  sound  sense 
and  philosophic  fairness.  The  study  of  such 
books  will  often  be  of  material  benefit  to  the 
thoughtful  Catholic,  and  almost  necessary  to 
those  whose  duty  or  inclination  calls  them  to 
cope  with  the  intellectual  unbelief  of  their  con- 
temporaries. 

Mr.  Taylor,  it  should  be  premised,  is  not  a 
votary  of  the  Oxford  school.  He  has  not  the 
faintest  sympathy  with  those  speculative  indi- 
viduals who  dabble  in  Romanism,  like  little 
children  on  the  sea  shore,  without  courage  to 
plunge  like  men  into  the  vast  ocean  before 
them,  and  trust  themselves  to  its  depths.  He 
is  thoroughly  and  ineradicably  a  Protestant,  of 
the  Luthero-philosophical  cast,  combining  with 
a  general  regard  for  the  truth  and  inspiration 


of  Scripture,  a  boldness  of  speculation  and  an 
audacity  of  candour  which  must  often  sorely 
have  puzzled  his  less  enlightened  "  evangeli- 
cal" admirers.  His  great  aim  is  to  be  shrewd, 
manly,  and  sensible.  He  looks  upon  the  Chris- 
tian's state  of  mind  as  eminently  subject  to  all 
kinds  of  diseases, — ascetical,  enthusiastic,  fana- 
tical, and  mystical, — which,  while  they  do  not 
necessarily  destroy  the  essence  of  the  Christi- 
anity of  the  diseased  individual,  are  yet  in  most 
cases  not  merely  morbid  or  violent  excesses, 
but  positive  excrescences  growing  upon  the 
Christian  character,  and  to  be  cut  ofi"  by  the 
surgeon's  knife.  Bodily  mortifications,  volun- 
tary poverty,  ecstatic  raptures,  unquestioning 
obedience, — all  these  things  are  in  his  judg- 
ment violations  of  the  simplicity  and  manli- 
ness of  the  Gospel,  unworthy  of  a  person  of 
discrimination  and  sound  Scriptural  know- 
ledge, though  not  necessarily  indicative  of  utter 
doctrinal  delusion,  or  inconsistent  with  a  pure 
and  devoted  love  of  God. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
first  sketches  the  biography  of  St.  Ignatius, 
and  the  first  formation  of  the  Society  of  Jesus; 
the  second  examines  what  the  author  calls  the 
canonical  writings  of  the  Society,  and  Pascal's 
Provincial  Letters,  with  a  view — a  very  fair 
one — of  searching  into  the  nature  of  Jesuitism 
in  its  very  heart.  Our  remarks  on  this  second 
part  we  must  postpone  to  our  next  Number, 
want  of  space  precluding  us  from  saying  all 
that  may  be  necessary  in  exposure  of  the  falla- 
cious principles  on  which  Mr.  Taylor  has  con- 
ducted his  inquiry. 

Mr.  Taylor's  preface, —  or  rather  its  con- 
eluding  sentence, —  did  not,  we  confess,  pre- 
possess us  in  favour  of  his  competency  to  the 
labour  he  had  undertaken.  It  ends  with  a 
profession  so  pre-eminently  silly,  that  we  were 
prepared  foi-  something  little  better  than  an 
Exeter  Hall  tirade.  What  could  induce  a  man 
of  sense  like  Mr.  Taylor  to  pass  himself  off' as 
qualified  to  attempt  the  task  before  him,  by 
informing  us  that  he  possessed  "  a  thorough 
freedom  of  mind"  in  relation  to  "  forms  of 
Christianity"  which  are  not  of  divine  origin? 
Who  does  not  make  the  same  boast  ?  Did  our 
author  ever  hear  of  a  human  being  so  idiotic 
as  to  think  that  the  "  form  of  Christianity" 
which  he  himself  believed  was  of  human  ori- 
gin ?  Why  does  he  thus  stand  forth,  and 
trumpet  himself  as  neither  liar  nor  scoundrel, 
with  a  mixture  of  blundering  and  braggadocio 
which  makes  us  smile  at  his  simplicity,  while 
we  are  disgusted  with  his  conceit  ? 

That  the  great  Ignatius  is,  on  the  whole,  an 
enigma  to  Mr.  Taylor,  is  but  too  evident  from 
every  page  in  his  book.  This,  however,  does 
not  result  from  any  deep-seated  bigotry  or 
gross  uncharitableness,  but  from  his  inabili^H 
to  master  the  elementary  features  of  the  c^p 
alted  Christian  character  in  its  most  spiritual 
developments.  Extensive  as  is  his  informa- 
tion, and  correct  as  are  his  ideas,  in  compari- 
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son  with  those  of  the  vulgar  auti-Romish  con- 
troversialist, he  is  yet  enthralled  in  the  meshes 
of  that  half-carnal  religion  which  is  the  cha- 
racteristic of  almost  all  the  very  best  of  Pro- 
testants.     Being   acquainted   only  with    that 
species  of  devotion  which  he  finds  among  his 
Protestant  friends  and  companions,  and  hav- 
ing no  personal  familiarity  with   any  feelings 
which  aspire  not  only  to  resist  the  world  and 
the  flesh,  but  to  conquer  them,  the  mind  of 
Loyola  is  in  his  eyes  a  heterogeneous  com- 
pound of  what  is  great  and  what  is  trivial, 
of  the  earthly  and  the  spiritual,  of  the  single- 
eyed  and  the  crafty,  united  together  by  a  sort 
of  welding  process,  which  he  almost  confesses 
not  to  comprehend,  but  m  hich  in  fact,  so  far 
from  producing  the  real  Ignatius,  such  as  Mr. 
Taylor  admits  him  to  have  been,  would  have 
issued  in  a  wretched,  impotent  mediocrity  of 
mind  and  action.     Such  a  being  as  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's Loyola  never  existed.      St.  Ignatius  was 
either  far  better  or  far  worse  than  he  is  here 
drawn.     If  his  mind  had  been  actually  sub- 
jected to  processes  of  a  tendency  such  as  Mr. 
Taylor  attributes  to  the  devotional  and  ascetic 
system  of  Rome,  the  Ignatius  of  history  would 
have  been  an  impossibility.     Mr.  Taylor  never 
saw  such  a  result  in  his  own  experience.     No 
one  of  his  friends  ever  saw  such  a  result.     If 
we  are   to  judge  by  analogy  from  cases  in 
which  similar  influences  are  brought  to  bear 
upon  human  nature,  such  a  result  never  was 
known.      We   might  as   reasonably  think   to 
construct  a  steam-engine  with  materials  con- 
sisting  partly   of  iron,   partly  of  wood,   and 
partly  of  rags  and  paper,  as  to  fashion  the 
extraordinary,  self-devoted,  and   never-failing 
energies  of  St.  Ignatius  with  the  hodge-podge 
of  motives  and  discipline  by  which  we  are  here 
told   that   they   were  formed  and  supported. 
People  who  know  nothing  whatsoever  of  his 
character,  his  acts,  and  his  writings,  and  who 
have  imbibed  as  a  first  axiom   in   historical 
philosophy  the  idea  that  all  Jesuits  are  scoun- 
drels, are  at  least  consistent  with  themselves 
in   regarding   the   founder  of  Jesuitism  as  a 
monster  of  unmitigated  iniquity.      They  may 
be  densely  ignorant,  as  they  are,  like  a  child 
who  believes  the  earth  to  be  flat  or  square  ; 
but   at  least   they    do    not   believe    that   the 
earth  is  at  the  same  time  both  square  and 
round.      If  Mr.  Taylor's  view  of  St.  Ignatius 
be  correct,  then  is   there   no  such  thing   as 
any  uniform  operation  in  the  laws  by  which 
human  nature  is  moulded  and  governed ;  and 
metaphysics,    moral    philosophy,    experience, 
history,  and  the  precepts  of  Christianity  it- 
self, may  be  cast  aside  as  utterly  worthless^  and 
untrustworthy  guides  to   a  man   who   would 
aim  at  real  greatness   or   piety.       The   only 
way  to  be  good  will  be  to  institute  a  new 
set  of  moral   experiments  for  oneself,  to   try 
all  round  every  possible  mode  of  spiritual,  in- 
tellectual, and   physical  action,  in   the  belief 
that  the  experience  of  all  the  past  ages   of 


men  is  calculated   only  to  mislead  and    cor- 
rupt us. 

Loyola  and  Jesuitism  thus  abounds  with 
passages  in  which  we  know  not  whether  most 
to  praise  the  honesty  of  the  writer  who  ad- 
mits so  much,  or  to  blame  his  inconsistency 
in  not  admitting  more.  The  following  is  in 
instance : — 

"As  to  Luther,  his  personal  character  is  all  of  a 
piece,  whether  we  take  up  his  private  history,  or  his 
public  conduct  as  leader  of  the  great  movement  of  his 
times.  The  regenerator  of  northern  Europe  is  one  man, 
whether  he  be  seen  confronting  princes  and  diets,  or 
reci-eating  his  spirit  at  home.  It  is  otherwise  with 
Loyola,  who,  although  not  to  be  accused  of  acting  a 
part,  either  as  a  '  saint'  or  as  a  chief,  nevertheless,  when 
he  shifts  himself  from  the  one  character  to  the  other, 
seems  almost  to  have  laid  aside  his  identity.  What  are 
the  facts,  summarily  stated  } — A  Spanish  gentleman,  of 
bold  bearing,  and  who  courts  every  chivalrous  distinc- 
tion, and  breathes  at  once  a  nice  honour  and  a  gallantry 
less  nice,  is  grievously  wounded  and  thrown  upon  his 
bed,  where  he  endures  weeks  of  anguish,  and  months  of 
languor.  Spoiled  for  war  and  pleasure  by  the  hurt  he 
has  received,  and  fired,  in  a  moment,  by  a  new  am- 
bition, he  breaks  from  his  home,  and  sets  forward  as 
a  Christian  fakir,  to  amaze  the  world  by  feats  of  wild 
humility.  He  undergoes  mental  paroxysms,  he  sees 
visions,  and  exists  thenceforward  in  a  condition  of  in- 
tense emotion,  resembling,  in  turns,  the  ecstacies  of  the 
upper,  and  the  agonies  of  the  nether  world.  He  dedi- 
cates himself,  body  and  soul,  to  the  service  of  the  blessed 
Virgin — the  queen  of  angels: — he  sets  out  on  a  preach- 
j  ing  pilgrimage  to  convert  the  Mahometan  world,  and 
i  he  contemns  all  prudence  and  common  sense  in  apply- 
j  ing  himself  to  an  enterprise  so  immensely  dispropor- 
tioned  to  his  abilities.  In  the  course  of  a  year  or  two 
he  has  merited  canonisation  —  if  frenzied  pietism  can 
ever  merit  it. 

"  But  now  this  same  devotee — this  unmanageable 
enthusiast  as  he  seems,  and  whose  cheeks  are  furrowed 
with  perpetual  streams  of  penitence  and  rapture — sud- 
denly conceives  and  quickly  digests  (at  a  very  early 
period  after  his  conversion),  and  puts  forward,  and 
brings  into  operation,  a  scheme  of  life  and  a  polity  of 
which  nothing  more  need  be  said  than  that  it  has  proved 
itself  to  be  the  most  firmly  compacted,  and  the  most 
efficient,  of  any  which  the  world  has  seen.  A  scheme 
so  bold,  as  to  the  means  of  which  it  avails  itself,  and  so 
refined  in  its  modes  of  dealing  with  human  nature,  and 
so  elaborate  in  its  frame-work,  and  so  far-reaching  in 
its  views  and  purposes,  could  not  have  sprung  from  any 
but  a  mind  of  extraordinary  compass ; — a  mind  self- 
possessed  and  tranquil,  delicate  in  its  perceptions,  sure 
in  its  intuitions,  and  capable  of  a  wide  comprehension 
of  various  objects,  'i'he  framer  of  this  spiritual  polity, 
if  he  was  not  moved  by,  must  have  mastered,  a  bound- 
less ambition,  and  must  have  known  how  to  beseem 
himself  as  a  lamb,  while  planning  nothing  less  than  the 
subjugation  of  the  world.  The  personal  history  of  Don 
Inigo  Lopez  de  Recalde  is  in  itself  perfectly  intelligible, 
and  it  has  many  counterparts  :  and  so,  although  it  has 
scarcely  a  counterpart,  is  the  history  of  the  Founder  of 
Jesuitism,  if  considered  by  itself ;  but  how  shall  we 
weld  the  two  together,  as  the  history  of  one  person— 
the  Ignatius  Loyola  } 

"  In  order  to  remove,  or  in  some  degree  to  lessen, 
the  difficulty  that  here  presents  itself,  two  suppositions 
have  been  advanced  ; — the  one  is  this  : — That  Loyola's 
contemporary  biographers  have  materially  falsified  the 
portrait  of  their  master,  attributing  to  him  those  virtues 
and  that  phase  of  piety  which  they  thought  becoming  to 
him  when  he  was  to  be  held  forth  as  the  founder  of  a 
religious  order;  at  the  same  time  throwing  into  the 
shade  those  true  and  prominent  features  of  his  intel- 
lectual character,  which,  if  they  had  been  brought  into 
notice,  might  have  bred  suspicion  as  to  his  heavenly* 
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mindedness,  and  the  simplicity  of  his  intentions.  The 
other  of  these  explanatory  suppositions  is  this  : — That 
Loyola,  being  truly  represented  by  his  biographers,  and 
having  been  indeed  an  ecstatic  devotee,  was,  in  fact, 
thrust  forward  in  front  of  the  Jesuit  Institute  by  its 
real  authors,  as  a  means  of  covering  their  actual  in- 
tentions with  a  disguise  of  empassioned  and  seraphic 
piety.  Either  of  these  suppositions  might  seem  pro- 
bable ;  but  neither  of  them  will  bear  a  strict  examina- 
tion ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  a  comparison  of  the  two  or 
three  contemporaneous  memoirs  of  Loyola's  personal 
history,  while  they  exhibit  indications  of  their  having 
been  derived  from  independent  sources,  present  too 
many  marks  of  genuineness  and  of  verisimilitude  to 
allow  of  their  being  rejected  as  fabrications.  The  ex- 
aggerations that  attach  to  them  may  easily  be  set  off ; 
and  as  to  that  intermixture  of  the  supernatural  which 
they  contain,  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  legends  of 
the  *  canonised,'  will  have  learned  how  to  disengage  a 
true  story  from  this  sort  of  decoration.  The  '  Life  of 
St.  Ignatius'  we  must,  then,  receive  as  substantially  true, 
although  it  may  be  circumstantially  spurious. 

"  As  to  the  second  supposition,  even  if  it  might  be 
partially  admitted  as  probable,  it  cannot  so  be  enter- 
tained as  would  serve  to  remove  the  difficulty  in  ques- 
tion. It  is  certain  that  two  veins  of  thought  are  dis- 
cernible in  the  original  documents  of  the  Jesuit  Institute, 
the  one  exhibiting  far  more  of  astute  ingenuity  than  does 
the  other ;  and  hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that,  while  the 
simpler  elements  are  attributable  to  the  real  Loyola,  the 
authorship  of  the  less  simple  should  be  assigned  to  his 
colleagues.  It  is  in  fact  known  that  one  or  two  of  those 
who  constituted  the  '  Society,'  in  its  infant  period,  were 
men  superior  to  himself  in  acquirements,  and  of  a 
keener  intellectual  type.  Easily,  therefore,  may  it  be 
supposed  that  these  more  skilful  hands  took  part  in 
laying  the  foundations  and  in  rearing  the  superstruc- 
ture of  the  Jesuit  polity.  But  the  supposition  that 
Loyola  was  the  mere  screen  of  the  machinations  of  his 
colleagues,  and  that  he  was  innocent  of  all  but  a  cog- 
nisance of  what  they  were  doing,  cannot  be  admitted, 
inasmuch  as  those  portions  of  the  canonical  writings  of 
the  Society  which,  on  the  best  grounds,  are  attributed 
to  his  own  hand,  exhibit  so  much  refinement,  and  so 
much  skill,  and  so  much  of  mathematical  steadiness  in 
pursuing  a  desired  conclusion,  and  so  thorough  an  in- 
tuition of  human  nature,  that  they  might  be  held  to 
vouch  for  his  competency  to  have  been  the  author  of 
the  whole. 

**  The  fact,  then,  little  relieved  of  difficulty,  presents 
itself — that  the  ever- weeping,  the  ecstatic,  the  vision- 
seeing  '  St.  Ignatius'  was  indeed  the  originator  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  and  therefore  could  have  been  no  en- 
thusiast, no  dreamer,  no  fanatic  ;  but  one  who  might 
have  been  matched  with  Macchiavelli  in  subtle  com- 
mand of  the  springs  of  human  action — with  Richelieu 
in  the  practice  and  art  of  governing  mankind — with 
Hobbes  in  daring  paradoxical  consistency — with  Ma- 
homet in  that  fascination  which  links  together  stronger 
minds  for  the  achievement  of  an  arduous  enterprise — 
with  Ilildebrand  in  boundless  and  well-digested  pur- 
pose ;  and,  in  a  word,  with  any  among  the  few  whose 
single  energies  have  turned  the  current  of  human  affairs 
into  a  new  channel." 

To  work  out,  in  a  rapid  biographical  sketch, 
this  idea  and  its  interpretation,  is  Mr.  Taylor's 
object  in  the  earlier  half  of  his  work.  He 
starts  with  an  entire  unbelief  in  the  reality  ot 
any  supernatural  interferences  in  the  present 
cour.se  of  the  world  in  modern  times;  with 
a  conviction  tliat  tiio  angelic  virtues  of  the 
monastic,  ascetic,  or  Je.'^uit  life  arc  factitious ; 
that  is,  that  they  arc  not  inconsistent  with  the 
exist€?ice  of  genuine  Christian  feeling  and  ac- 
tion, but  that  they  are  simply  unreal,  fantastic, 
the  results  of  fancy  and  metaphysical  error, 


fastening  themselves  upon  the  actual  Christian 
character,  as  the  mistletoe  upon  the  oak,  and 
so  far  injurious  to  its  vitality  and  growth,  as 
they  draw  up  into  themselves  the  healthful 
energies  of  the  intellect  and  the  heart.  He 
also  entirely  mistakes  what  is  meant  by  obe- 
dienccy  as  practised  in  the  Church  generally, 
and  especially  in  religious  orders,  and  most 
emphatically  of  all  by  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
He  knows  it  only  by  the  description  of  Pro- 
testants, or  by  what  he  has  read  of  it  in  Ca- 
tholic books.  He  never  saw  it  in  action. 
He  never  inquired  of  any  intelligent  Catho- 
lic for  an  account  of  what  is  really  under- 
stood by  it  in  the  Catholic  system  as  a  liv- 
ing power  and  institution.  So,  too,  he  is  in 
error  as  to  the  idea  with  which  a  Catholic 
believes  on  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  as 
to  the  relationship  which  Jesuitism  has  ever 
held,  and  necessarily  holds,  towards  the  Pope 
and  the  Catholic  Church  in  general.  These, 
and  other  mistakes,  we  shall  touch  upon  as  we 
notice  some  of  the  more  prominently  erroneous 
passages  in  the  essay. 

Let  us  first  note  Mr.  Taylor's  description  of 
the  personal  appearance  of  Loyola. 

"  Inigo,  high-born,  slenderly  educated,  or,  as  it 
seems,  wholly  untaught  in  letters,  yet  accomplished  in 
all  graceful  and  chivalrous  arts,  wanted  no  advantage 
that  might  secure  to  him,  in  ample  measure,  the  smiles 
and  favours  which  are  to  be  won  and  enjoyed  in  courts, 
palaces,  pavilions,  and  camps.  He  is  described  by  his 
contemporaries  as  of  middle  stature,  with  an  aspect  full 
of  grace  and  dignity  ;  a  complexion  between  the  fair 
and  swarthy  ;  an  ample  and  prominent  forehead  ;  an  eye 
sparkling,  and  full  of  life  ;  the  nose  somewhat  long  and 
curved.  He  limped  slightly,  but  not  awkwardly,  in 
consequence  of  the  injury  his  leg  had  sustained  in  the 
hands  of  the  surgeons.  It  is  affirmed  that  he  would 
never  grant  permission  to  painters  or  sculptors  to  ex- 
ercise their  art  upon  him  ;  and  that  the  extant  portraits 
and  medallions  were  all  derived  from  a  cast  taken  after 
death.  J  f  authenticity  could  be  attributed  to  a  medal- 
lion, the  execution  of  which  might  seem  to  vouch  for 
its  genuineness,  and  which  accords  well  with  the  de- 
scription given  of  their  friend  and  master  by  his  fol- 
lowers, we  may  assume  him  to  have  been  handsome, 
after  the  Spanish  type,  and  decisively  of  military  mould 
and  aspect.  The  air  is  that  of  the  ecclesiastic,  induced 
upon  a  form  and  temperament  which  was  thoroughly 
that  of  a  soldier.  The  contour,  symmetrical  and  rotund, 
is  expressive  of  a  hopeful,  enterprising,  and  chivalrous, 
rather  than  of  a  reflective  turn.  One  would  say  that 
the  outward  life  is  more  to  this  man  than  the  inward 
life.  The  intense  attitude  is  that  of  one  whose  own 
emotions  and  impressions  rule  his  animal  system,  leav- 
ing him  little  under  the  control  of  persons  or  things 
around  him.  He  is  self-prompted,  self-possessed,  sure, 
determined,  unhesitating,  firm  ;  but  not  remorseless  or 
inexorable.  He  is  fertile  in  resources ;  nor  ever  desponds 
because  he  has  no  means  of  help  left  liim.  He  is  nice 
in  his  perceptions,  has  a  keen  relish  of  enjoyment ;  and 
— must  it  not  be  said  .'  is  of  a  pleasure-loving  consti- 
tution .'  One  would  not  think  him  the  ascetic,  or  the 
self- tormentor.  He  is  well  fleshed,  and  sanguineous, 
and  is  accustomed  —so  one  might  surmise — to  adjust 
all  differences  between  flesh  and  spirit  in  a  reasonable 
manner.  If  imaginative,  it  is  only  within  the  narrowest 
limits  :  his  imagination  lights  up  at  a  spark,  but  as  it 
has  little  oil  of  its  own,  it  does  not  burn  with  any  rich, 
copious,  or  continuous  splendour.  Yet  assuredly  there 
is  nothing  malignant  in  this  physiognomy  :  it  indicates 
no  acerbity,  no  sullen  pride,  no  retention  of  anger. 
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This  man  is  too  happy  in  himself  to  harbour  a  resent- 
meat.  Thus  far,  then,  the  medallion  consists  with  the 
history  of  '  Saint  Ignatius  ;'  but  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  if  any  score  of  portraits,  unnamed,  were  spread  on 
the  table,  and  it  were  demanded  that  the  founder  of  the 
order  of  Jesuits  should  be  singled  out  from  among  them, 
several  probably  of  that  number  would  be  selected 
sooner  than  this.  If,  indeed,  this  be  the  image  of  the 
author  of  that  Institute,  how  shrouded  was  that  intel- 
ligence;— how  many  fathoms  deep  was  that  mind  seated, 
which  conceived  a  scheme  for  ruling  the  world,  and 
which  went  far  toward  actually  ruling  it  !" 

Mr.  Taylor's  second  chapter  relates  the 
early  history  of  Loyola's  life,  both  before  and 
after  he  left  the  army,  until  the  time  when 
he  wrote  the  "  Spiritual  Exercises."  It  is  a 
strange  medley  of  the  candid  and  the  sneering, 
of  the  honest  truthfulness  of  the  Christian 
with  the  unbelieving  spirit  of  sarcasm  of  the 
man  of  the  world.  We  have  not  much  to  re- 
mark in  it,  except  one  of  those  excessively 
shallow  statements  which  astonish  us  in  the 
writings  of  an  author  of  so  much  ability  and 
straightforwardness.  In  a  contrast  between 
the  works  of  Loyola  and  Luther,  we  read  : 

"  Certain  it  is,  then,  that  at  the  same  moment,  two 
men,  whose  influence  has  been  co- extensive  and  per- 
manent, present  themselves  on  the  stage  of  European 
affairs,  and  each  of  them  formally  or  virtually  professes 
to  be  *  sent  of  God'  for  the  restoration  or  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  most  momentous  truths.  There  is,  however, 
a  circumstance  attaching  to  the  ministry  of  each  which 
cannot  be  regarded  as  of  no  significance,  bearing,  as  it 
does,  upon  their  several  pretensions.  It  is  this,  that 
while  one  of  these  professed  *  servants  of  Christ'  de- 
clares his  willingness  to  stand  or  fall  by  Christ's  own 
word,  the  other  makes  no  such  appeal  to  the  authority 
of  Scripture ;  but,  instead  of  doing  so,  sets  forward  on 
his  course  as  the  champion  of  Mary,  placing  himself 
under  her  guardianship,  and  looking  to  her  for  grace 
and  help.  Presenting  themselves,  therefore,  under  these 
conditions,  undoubtedly  Luther  must  be  condemned  if 
the  rule  to  which  he  himself  appeals  condemn  him  ;  but 
Loyola's  divine  legation  falls  if  Mary  be  not  in  truth 
the  arbitress  of  human  destinies,  and  the  source  of  grace 
to  the  world." 

Thus  it  is  that  a  sort  of  infatuation  of  igno- 
rance and  blundering  seems  to  possess  the 
shrewdest  intellects,  when  they  undertake  to 
describe  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  Catho- 
licism. Here  we  have  the  Catholic  and  the 
Protestant  theories  said  to  be  contrasted,  in 
that  the  latter  declares  its  willingness  to  stand 
or  fall  by  Christ's  own  word,  while  the  former 
makes  no  such  appeal  to  the  authority  of 
Scripture;  as  if  it  were  a  characteristic  of  the 
Catholic  that  he  did  7iot  declare  himself  willing 
to  stand  or  fall  by  the  word  of  Christ !  Are 
these  the  words  of  an  accomplished  scholar 
and  a  man  who  is  capable  of  understanding 
the  meaning  of  a  proposition,  or  of  a  boy  in 
tlic  nursery,  or  an  old  woman  in  her  second 
childhood  ?  Does  not  Mr.  Taylor  really  see 
that  the  contrast  between  the  two  parties  lies 
solely  in  their  difference  as  to  what  is  the  word 
of  Christ  ?  Are  we  to  assume  that  the  foolish 
paragraph  we  noted  in  his  preface  is  really 
an  indication  of  his  notions  as  to  what  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  professes  to  hold  ?  Is  he  seri- 
ous in  assuring  us  that  Loyola  set  forth  as 


"the  champion  of  Mary,"  in  the  same  sense 
as  Luther  professed  himself  "  the  champion  of 
the  word  of  God  ?"  If  two  persons  discuss 
the  genuineness  of  a  certain  text  in  the  Bible, 
one  of  them  maintaining  that  it  is  an  interpo- 
lation, and  the  other  that  it  is  a  part  of  the 
original  revelation,  are  we  to  be  told  that  the 
former  is  fighting  under  the  banner  of  God's 
Word,  against  an  adversary  who  would  force 
us  to  substitute  traditional  folly  for  the  sacred 
Scriptures  ?  How  strikingly  does  this  shew  us 
the  utter  unreality  and  hollowness  of  all  these 
Protestant  views,  even  when  pretending  to  be 
most  Catholic  and  philosophical  I  Here  we 
have  a  writer  repeatedly  speaking  of  Loyola 
as  undoubtedly  a  Christian,  though  in  partial 
error,  as  a  man  whom  it  would  be  monstrous 
to  suppose  the  child  of  hell,  and  yet  describ- 
ing Loyola's  elementary  principles  of  belief  and 
action  as  damnable  and  horrible  in  the  last  de- 
gree. If  there  is  any  sense  in  thus  contrasting 
St.  Ignatius,  as  Mary's  champion,  with  Luther, 
as  the  champion  of  God,  it  must  mean  that 
Mary  was  to  Loyola,  not  only  an  object  of 
misplaced  veneration,  but  really  his  God.  If 
such  were  his  feelings  and  faith  towards  her, 
then,  indeed,  words  are  not  strong  enough  to 
do  justice  to  his  guilt,  as  words  cannot  de- 
scribe the  punishment  he  must  endure  for 
ever. 

Again,  with  a  similar  misconception  of  Ca- 
tholic doctrine,  Mr.  Taylor  tells  us  that  Loyola 
regarded  Mary  as  the  "  source  of  grace  to  the 
world."  May  we  ask  where  Mr.  Taylor  found 
his  authority  for  any  such  statement,  in  the 
sense  in  which  he  intends  it  to  be  understood  ? 
He  is  clearly  little  more  aware  of  the  meaning 
of  Catholic  expressions  than  a  fifth-rate  Bap- 
tist minister,  or  the  red-hot  Protestant  cham- 
pions of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  ought 
to  have  known  that  we  regard  Mary  as  the 
channel  of  grace,  not  the  source  of  grace. 
Jesus  Christ  alone  is  the  source  of  grace, 
both  to  us,  and  to  his  own  blessed  Mother ; 
He  made  her  what  she  was,  and  she  adores 
Him  eternally  as  her  Creator  and  Redeemer. 
She  is,  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  indeed,  a 
channel  of  grace  to  the  world,  as  every  pious 
soul,  whether  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  that  prays 
for  others,  is  a  channel  of  grace.  Her  inter- 
cession is  of  so  exalted  and  pure  a  character, 
and  her  relationship  is  so  essentially  a  maternal 
relationship  to  her  Son,  that  (as  is  generally- 
believed  by  Catholics)  there  is  no  grace  given 
to  man,  in  the  obtaining  of  which  her  prayers 
have  not  had  some  share.  But  St.  Ignatius  no 
more  regarded  her  as  the  source  of  grace  in  any 
other  sense  than  this,  than  he  looked  upon 
himself  as  the  meritorious  author  of  the  salva- 
tion of  mankind.  How  miserable  it  is  to  be 
obliged  thus  to  refute  follies,  from  which  the 
slightest  exertion  of  common  sense,  or  an  in- 
(}uiry  at  the  hand  of  any  Catholic  apple-woman, 
would  have  saved  its  propagator  I 

Early  in  the  next  chapter  we  meet  with  a 
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sentiment,  which  occurs  repeatedly  afterwards, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  painful  proofs  of  Mr. 
Taylor's  superficial  insight  into  the  narratives 
and  principles  which  are  recorded  in  Holy 
Scripture. 

**  It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1523  that  Loyola, 
to  the  unspeakable  grief  of  all,  left  Manresa,  on  his  way 
to  Barcelona,  intending  there  to  take  ship  for  Italy.  In 
a  saint-story  of  the  vulgar  stamp  we  take  no  notice  of 
the  folly  (or  worse)  of  the  man  who,  after  flinging  away 
from  him  a  well-furnished  purse,  and  which  was  his  own 
absolutely,  goes  a-begging  for  what,  the  next  hour,  he 
finds  he  cannot  dispense  with — a  morsel  of  bread  ! 
This  species  of  absurdity  runs  through  such  memoirs  of 
sanctity.  But  how  are  we  to  deal  with  the  same  folly 
when  it  meets  us  in  the  life  of  a  man  like  Loyola  ? 
Absurdity  does  not  characterise  his  writings;  —  is  it, 
then,  chargeable  entire  upon  the  writers  of  his  life  ? 
We  might  think  so  as  to  some  of  these  instances,  but 
not  as  to  all." 

Again : 

**  How  worthy  of  notice  in  the  history  of  such  a  man 
is  this  curious  process  of  alms-giving  blended  with 
mendicancy  !  One  mile  on  this  side  a  village,  perhaps, 
Ignatius  finds  a  tattered  wretch,  who  can  scarcely  be- 
lieve his  eyes  in  receiving  from  one  habited  like  himself, 
and  emaciate  with  want,  a  gold  coin  !  The  donor  rejects 
the  overflowing  gratitude  ofbis  poor  brother,  then  limps 
on — exhausted  ;  enters  the  village,  and  there,  and  while 
other  gold  pieces  are  still  weighing  heavy  in  his  purse, 
he  humbly  craves  a  morsel  of  bread  from  door  to  door ! 
Whether  Ignatius  Loyola  actually  perpetrated  any  such 
folly  cannot  be  certainly  known,  nor  should  it  be  sup- 
posed, did  not  the  most  authentic  of  his  biographers 
seem  to  imply  it  as  a  fact ;  but  even  if  it  be  so,  no 
judicious  writer  would  now  make  a  boast  of  instances 
of  infatuation  such  as  these." 

Further  on,  in  a  like  spirit,  we  are  told : 

"  If  the  facts  were  indeed  just  what  they  seem  to  be 
as  related  by  the  Jesuit  writers,  how  miserable  a  farce 
was  it  for  a  man  when  within  a  half  hour's  walk  of  his 
paternal  castle,  which  he  is  implored  to  enter  and  to 
call  his  own — for  a  man,  who  at  the  very  moment  is 
followed  by  admiring  crowds,  and  has  been  met  by  a 
procession  of  dignitaries  and  magistrates — for  a  man 
just  in  this  position  of  honour  and  of  superfluity,  to  go 
hobbling  through  a  village,  begging  a  morsel  of  bread 
at  each  cottage  door !  What  can  we  say  to  instances 
of  gigantic  nonsense  such  as  this  ;  or  to  whom  is  it  to 
be  attributed .'  not,  we  are  fain  to  believe,  not  to  Igna- 
tius Loyola.  We  must  not  think  it  possible  that  the 
factitious  religious  system  which  had  given  him  his 
training,  could  so  far  have  debauched  the  reason  of  a 
man  like  the  founder  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  as  that  he 
should  make  himself  the  hero  of  a  performance  com- 
bining so  much  of  folly,  of  jugglery,  and  of  something 
akin  to  plunder. 

"  Mounted  on  a  serviceable  pony,  which  had  been 
purchased  for  him  by  his  friends,  Loyola  had  set  for- 
ward on  his  journey  toward  the  Pyrenean  boundary. 
As  he  crossed  the  range,  and  began  to  descend  toward 
the  valleys  of  Guipuscoa,  he  breathed  health  again.  He 
turned,  however,  from  the  high  road  which  led  directly 
toward  the  castle  and  domains  of  his  brother,  and  be- 
took himself  to  a  less  frequented  mountain  path.  But 
on  this  road — his  coming  having  been  noised  about — 
he  was  met  by  messengers,  sent  forward  by  his  brother, 
to  conduct  him  to  the  family  home.  This  invitation  he 
sternly  declined  ;  and  instead,  sought  shelter  in  an  hos- 
pital near  at  hand,  whence,  we  are  assured,  he  issued 
daily  to  beg  alms  in  the  town.  It  is  affirmed  that  he 
held  to  this  course  for  three  months,  occupying  a 
pauper's  berth  at  the  hospital  of  St.  Magdalen,  distri- 
buting among  its  inmates  the  sumptuous  fare  sent  him 
daily  from  the  castle,  and  sustaining  himself  wholly  by 
the  contributions  of  the  •  charitable' — that  is  to  say,  of 


his  brother's  poor  tenants  and  dependants,  who,  not 
ignorant  of  this  mendicant's  quality  and  position,  duly 
played  their  part — crust  in  hand — in  this  burlesque  of 
'holy  poverty.'  " 

This  is  the  language  of  an  individual  whose 
boast  it  is  that  he  reverences  the  Bible  as  the 
word  of  God.  Has  Mr.  Taylor  never  read 
these  words  ?  "  Do  not  possess  gold,  nor  silver, 
nor  money  in  your  purses,  nor  scrip  for  your 
journey,  nor  two  coats,  nor  shoes,  nor  a  staff." 
Nor  the  following  ?  "  When  I  sent  you  without 
purse,  and  scrip,  and  shoes,  did  you  want  any 
thing?  And  they  said,  Nothing."  (Matt. 
X.  9,  10;  Luke  xxii.  35,  36.)  Why,  then,  was 
that  which  was  not  merely  lawful,  but  obliga- 
tory, in  the  case  of  the  Apostles,  absurd  and 
preposterous  in  Ignatius  Loyola  ?  Which  are 
are  we  to  trust,  in  our  efforts  to  stem  the  tor- 
rent of  corruption  among  men,  the  maxims 
of  political  economy,  or  the  maxims  of  Jesus 
Christ  ?  We  do  not,  of  course,  pretend  that  in 
every  case  it  is  a  man's  duty  to  follow  literally 
in  the  steps  of  the  Apostles.  This  would  be 
a  ridiculous  formalism,  and  a  slavery  to  the 
letter,  rather  than  an  obedience  to  the  spirit. 
The  Apostles  themselves  adopted  different 
courses  at  different  times ;  now  acting  upon 
the  common  rules  of  worldly  prudence,  now 
treating  them  with  undisguised  contempt;  now 
conciliating  their  enemies,  now  defying  them 
to  their  face  ;  now  working  miracles,  now  lay- 
ing plans  and  carrying  out  methods  as  if  there 
were  no  such  thing  as  supernatural  interfer- 
ence recognised  in  the  faith  they  preached. 
And  as  they  acted,  so  do  we  their  children  in 
Jesus  Christ.  We  are  not  slaves,  or  formalists, 
or  pedantic  devotees  to  rigid  rules.  But  we 
maintain  that  whatever  was  at  any  time  lawful 
and  wise  in  an  Apostle,  may  be  lawful  and 
wise  again,  in  similar  circumstances,  in  every 
age  of  the  Church.  If  there  was  no  folly  in 
our  blessed  Lord's  injunction  to  the  mission- 
aries He  sent  to  preach  among  tiie  Jews,  then 
is  there  not  necessarily  any  folly  in  the  con- 
duct of  a  modern  missionary,  who,  in  faith 
upon  the  promise  of  his  Divine  Master,  com- 
mences his  work  by  giving  away  all  he  has  to 
the  poor,  and  trusts  for  future  supplies  to  the 
piety  and  charity  of  the  faithful. 

And  if  ever  there  ivas  a  parallel  case  to  that 
of  the  mission  of  the  first  preachers  of  the 
Gospel,  it  was  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  St. 
Ignatius  Loyola  and  his  companions ;  and 
whether  they  were  in  error  or  not  as  to  all 
the  details  of  doctrine  which  they  preached, 
Mr.  Taylor  himself  must  admit  that  the  two 
cases  are  precisely  similar.  In  an  age  of  ge- 
neral corruption  and  backsliding,  when  worldly 
riches  and  honours  were  eating  into  the  very 
life  of  the  Christian  Church;  when  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  Apostles  were  too  often  men  ot 
luxuriousness  and  polished  ease  and  splen- 
dour ;  when  even  in  St.  Peter's  chair  the  world 
had  lately  seen  the  frightful  spectacle  of  de- 
bauchery, and  almost  every  other  hateful  crime  ; 
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then,  indeed,  was  it  the  time  for  some  new 
f  apostles  to  go  forth,  trampling  under  foot  the 
calculating  spirit  of  worldly  prudence,  strong 
in  faith  alone,  distinguished  above  all  others 
b}'  the  simplicity  and  poverty  of  their  lives, 
that  thus  mankind  might  once  more  be  brought 
to  do  homage  to  the  claims  of  Christianity,  as 
a  mighty  power  from  God,  resting  upon  his 
favour  and  grace  alone,  and  eternally  inde- 
pendent alike  of  the  wisdom,  the  riches,  and 
the  power  of  man.  Loyola  looked  upon  him- 
self as  called  by  God — and  ive  believe,  what 
Mr.  Taylor  scarcely  denies,  that  he  really  was 
so  called — to  arouse  his  contemporaries  to  a 
sense  of  the  overwhelming  greatness  of  reli- 
gion, and  of  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  goods. 
In  an  age  when  a  new  heresy  was  laying  waste 
the  fairest  territories  of  Christendom,  he  saw, 
with  keen  eye,  that  sin  and  lukewarraness  were 
tiie  fruitful  source  of  unbelief;  and  that  the 
Church  herself,  by  her  laxity,  had  prepared 
her  way  for  the  schism  that  was  rending  and 
tearing  her  almost  to  the  heart.  Therefore  he 
did  not  undertake  only  to  reclaim  the  lapsed 
from  their  heresy,  as  if  speculative  difficulties 
or  intellectual  perversion  were  alone  the  mis- 
chiefs of  the  day;  he  took  the  whole  as  one 
gigantic  evil,  as  one  state  of  corruption,  in 
which  the  spirit  of  earthliness  was  bound  up 
with  the  spirit  of  heresy,  and  in  w^hich  no  be- 
nefit could  result  to  men,  unless  the  practical 
truths  of  religion  w'ere  forced  upon  their  con- 
sciences with  a  resistless  strength.  And  thus 
he  proceeded  upon  his  mission,  awakening  men 
to  a  sense  of  their  immortality,  of  their  sins,  of 
death,  of  judgment,  of  heaven  and  hell.  And 
as  a  token  of  his  own  unbounded  confidence  in 
the  power  of  Him  whose  messenger  he  was, 
and  on  whose  aid  he  depended,  he  cast  away 
from  him,  again  and  again,  all  those  supports 
from  earthly  helps  which  in  ordinary  cases  are 
both  desirable  and  necessary:  he  would  be 
strong  in  God,  and  in  God  alone. 

And  did  he  fail  in  this  enterprise,  because 
he  thus  disregarded  the  precepts  of  calculating 
prudence  ?  Was  any  discomfiture  in  the  strug- 
gle on  which  he  entered,  a  sign  that  he  was 
tempting  God's  Providence,  and  disregarding 
the  rules  which  our  Lord  has  laid  down  for 
our  guidance  ?  In  all  worldly  speculation  and 
business,  we  know  that  such  an  enterprise  as 
Ignatius  undertook,  when  supported  by  such 
means  as  he  relied  on,  must  have  been  stamped 
with  all  the  marks  of  unsuccessful  folly,  and 
come  to  a  shameful  end.  But  let  us  ask  whe- 
ther the  result  proved  him  to  have  miscalcu- 
lated the  powers  on  which  he  depended.  Did 
this  defiance  of  common  prudence  meet  the 
usual  doom  of  rashness  and  error ;  or  w^as  his 
triumph  as  signal  as  his  enterprise  was  diffi- 
cult? Mr.  Taylor  himself  furnishes  the  reply 
to  his    own  sarcastic,  anti-Scriptural  maxims. 


and   sliews  his  readers  that  if 


ever  any  man 


literally  depended  upon  a  promise  made  by 
Jesus  Christ,  and  found  that  promise  fulfilled 


to  the  very  letter,  Ignatius  Loyola  is  to  be 
numbered  among  the  foremost  ranks  of  the 
believing  and  successful. 

It  is,  indeed,  most  curious  to  mark  how  sin- 
gularly every  contradictory  charge  is  brought 
against  the  founder  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
At  one  moment  he  is  an  idiot,  or  a  half-crazy 
fanatic ;  at  another,  perhaps  the  most  accom- 
plished master  of  the  science  of  statesmanship 
that  the  world  ever  saw.  At  one  moment  he 
is  so  absurd,  as  to  disregard  the  plainest  pre- 
cepts of  human  prudence;  at  another,  he  is 
the  most  crafty  designer  whom  Satan  ever  in- 
spired with  his  own  diabolical  wisdom.  Now 
he  is  a  weeping,  drivelling  devotee,  a  worship- 
per of  dolls  and  ecclesiastical  trumpery ;  now 
he  displays  an  acuteness  in  practical  religion, 
and  a  shrewdness  in  dealing  with  his  own  con- 
science and  the  consciences  of  others,  which 
prove  him  to  have  possessed  faculties  of  the 
rarest  order.  Now  he  is  nothing  but  a  severe 
ascetic,  given  to  fasting,  scourgings,  and  vigils ; 
and  now  he  surveys  the  whole  system  of  the 
religious  life  from  an  eminence  of  the  loftiest 
wisdom,  and  arranges  every  detail  of  his  order 
with  a  mingled  independence  of  judgment  and 
far-seeing  spirituality  of  idea,  which  result  in 
a  complete  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  at 
which  he  aims.  The  man  who  is  to-day  laughed 
at  for  beggaring  himself  of  his  last  sixpence,  is 
discovered  to-morrow  to  have  that  power  of 
ruling  men's  hearts  and  minds,  which  other 
people  seek  in  vain  through  the  influence  of 
riches  and  splendour.  And  why  is  this,  but 
because  the  same  hand  which  sustained  Peter, 
and  Paul,  and  John,  in  ancient  days,  was  with 
Ignatius  in  later  times  ?  To  him,  in  the  strict- 
est sense,  was  applicable  the  question  which 
his  Master  put  to  the  first  preachers  of  his 
word :  "  When  I  sent  you  without  purse,  and 
scrip,  and  shoes,  did  you  w^ant  any  thing? 
And  they  said.  Nothing." 

We  next  quote  Mr.  Taylor's  narrative  of  one 
of  those  incidents  in  Loyola's  career,  which  is 
highly  significative  of  the  kind  of  spirit  with 
which  his  labours  were  regarded  by  too  many 
of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  time. 
Mr.  Taylor,  not  being  an  Anglican  High 
Churchman,  is  not  scandalised  at  the  sight  of 
laymen  preaching  in  the  streets,  and  assuming 
a  portion  of  the  apostolic  functions,  simply  on 
the  call  of  God,  manifested  in  their  own  con- 
sciences. The  conduct  of  Loyola  in  thus 
setting  himself  up  as  a  reformer,  in  forming  a 
sort  of  congregation  of  his  associates,  and  going 
about  the  country  to  arouse  a  licentious  age  to  a 
sense  of  the  judgments  and  goodness  of  God,  is, 
indeed,  one  of  those  strange  puzzles  to  English 
Churchmen,  of  which  they  never  can  attain 
the  solution  so  long  as  they  criticise  the  Church 
Catholic  from  without.  They,  in  whose  ideas 
the  elementary  sacerdotal  idea  of  the  Christian 
priesthood  has  no  place,  who  look  upon  public 
preaching  and  teaching  as  that  office  which 
distinguishes  the  clergyman  from  the  layman, 
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are  naturally  confounded  when  they  hear  of 
such  proceedings  as  the  following,  on  the  part 
of  a  great  canonised  saint  of  that  Church  of 
Rome  who  is  so  unbendingly  rigid  in  the  en- 
forcement of  much  which  they  hold  so  laxly, 
and  who,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  has  set  up 
her  clergy  as  a  sort  of  demi-gods  between  the 
laity  and  their  Saviour.  After  relating  a  cer- 
tain troublesome  affair  which  Ignatius  had  with 
some  lady-penitents,  to  whom  he  had  been  most 
unwillingly  administering  spiritual  advice,  and 
whose  imprudent  conduct  had  got  him  into 
prison,  Mr.  Taylor  proceeds  : 

"  Six  weeks  had  elapsed  since  his  commitment  to 
prison,  when  the  ladies-errant  returned  to  their  home, 
and,  as  their  testimony  accorded  with  Loyola's  affirma- 
tions, he  was  set  at  liberty ;  yet  subject  to  a  condition 
with  which  he  could  not  comply — namely,  that  he  should 
abstain  from  all  endeavours  to  instruct  others,  until  he 
should  himself  have  become  qualified  to  do  so  with  good 
effect,  by  completing  his  four  years  of  study.  How 
could  he  consent  to  postpone  so  long  all  endeavours  to 
reclaim  souls,  and  on  the  sole  ground  of  his  unfinished 
education  ?  He  left  the  prison  in  perplexity,  resolving 
to  depart  from  Alcala,  and  to  submit  himself  to  the 
advice  (or  at  least  to  ask  the  advice)  of  some  dignitary 
more  indulgent  than  the  vicar-general  Figueroa.  *  We 
should  not,'  said  this  ecclesiastic,  *  have  made  so  much 
of  what  you  do,  if  your  discourses  with  the  people  had 
savoured  rather  less  of  novelty.'  *  Novelty  !'  exclaimed 
Ignatius,  gravely ;  *  I  did  not  understand  that  for  Chris- 
tians to  speak  one  to  another  concerning  Jesus  Christ 
was  a  new  thing.' 

•*  Don  Alphonso  de  Fonseca,  Archbishop  of  Toledo, 
received  Loyola  courteously,  and  finding  that  he  wished 
to  proceed  to  Salamanca,  favoured  this  intention,  gave 
him  introductions,  and  replenished  his  purse  with  four 
gold  pieces.  He  therefore  set  forward,  with  his  com- 
panions, on  his  way  thither.  Yet  neither  at  this  place 
did  repose  await  him.  The  same  course  of  conduct — 
the  same  boldness  and  assiduity  in  addressing  persons 
of  every  rank,  and  exhorting  them  to  repentance  and 
piety,  drew  upon  him  again  the  eyes  of  the  profane 
and  the  envious,  and  rendered  him  the  object  of  curi- 
osity throughout  the  city.  A  strange  sight  indeed  it 
was  to  see  a  band  of  laymen,  in  the  garb  of  poor  stu- 
dents of  Alcala — for  thus  they  had  been  compelled  to 
attire  themselves  by  their  friends  there — discharging 
openly  and  boldly  a  sort  of  apostolic  and  pastoral  func- 
tion, and  drawing  even  priests  within  their  influence ! 
Admired,  followed,  suspected,  inveighed  against,  this 
band  of  itinerants  became  the  subject  of  secret  anl 
anxious  consultations  within  ecclesiastical  precincts. 
The  Dominicans  especially,  who  had  a  noted  establish- 
ment at  Salamanca  —  the  monastery  of  St.  Stephen — 
thought  themselves  called  upon,  although  without  any 
authority,  to  search  this  novelty  to  its  rudiments.  Ig- 
natius, unapprised  of  this  intention,  had,  in  all  simplicity, 
chosen  a  confessor  from  this  very  house.  This  circum- 
stance having  been  made  known  to  the  principals,  Igna- 
tius was  perfidiously  invited  to  dine  at  the  convent  the 
next  Sunday,  with  his  friend  Calistus.  Advertised  that 
he  was  likely  to  undergo  a  rigorous  examination,  he 
nevertheless  fearlessly  kept  the  appointment,  and  went, 
he  and  his  companion.  Dinner  ended,  the  vicar — in 
the  absence  of  the  prior — courteously  leads  both  his 
guests,  with  the  confessor  and  another  brother,  to  a  cell, 
apart.  Each  takes  his  seat,  and  a  colloquy  passes  within 
the  walls  of  this  cell  which  is  curiously  analogous  to 
those  that,  so  often  since,  have  had  place  in  Protestant 
countries,  when  lay  street- preachers  have  been  called 
before  '  the  bench.'  If  in  this  instance  we  may  rely 
upon  our  reporters,  the  substance  of  the  interrogations, 
and  of  the  answers,  was  as  follows  : 

**  The  vicar,  looking  at  Ignatius  with  a  bland  smile, 
expressed  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  thinking  of  the  course 


of  those  who,  after  the  manner  of  the  Apostles,  went 
about  among  the  people,  inciting  them  to  the  worship 
of  God  and  the  practice  of  piety  ;  nevertheless,  he  ear- 
nestly wished  to  know  with  what  preparation  of  learning 
they  had  attempted  so  serious  a  task.  Ignatius  in- 
genuously acknowledged  the  simple  fact — that  he  and 
his  companions  were  very  slenderly  furnished  in  this 
way.  *  How  is  it,  then,'  said  the  vicar,  '  that  you,  desti- 
tute as  you  are  of  learning,  should  go  about,  holding 
discourse  with  the  people  upon  things  divine  ?'  '  Nay,' 
replied  Ignatius,  *  we  do  not  preach ;  but  only  as  occa- 
sion offers,  and  on  the  ground  of  equality  with  those 
who  are  wilUng  to  listen  to  us,  and  in  colloquial  style, 
we  speak  of  the  beauty  of  virtue,  and  of  the  deformity 
of  vice,  and  exhort  men  to  hate  the  one  and  to  love  the 
other.'  '  But  apart  from  a  due  amount  of  human  learn- 
ing, which  must  be  either  acquired  in  the  ordinary 
mode  from  tutors  and  from  books,  or  must  be  divinely 
conveyed  to  the  mind  by  the  Holy  Spirit — apart  from 
this  preparation,  no  man  can  properly  handle  subjects 
of  this  sort ;  and  yet  you,  as  you  openly  acknowledge, 
have  not  given  yourselves,  with  any  sufficient  assiduity, 
either  to  books  or  to  teachers  ;  it  follows,  then,  neces- 
sarily, that  this  species  of  learning  must  have  been  im- 
mediately conveyed  to  you  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Give 
us,  therefore,  if  you  please,  some  information  on  this 
point.'  Ignatius,  perceiving  the  intention  of  the  vicar 
to  hold  him  to  a  dilemma,  hesitated  a  while ;  but  the 
vicar  persisting  in  pressing  for  a  reply  to  a  question  so 
plain,  he  at  length  openly  said  that  he  had  nothing  fur- 
ther to  state,  unless  it  were  to  those  who  might  be  duly 
authorised  so  to  interrogate  him.  *  Oh  !  is  it  come  to 
that  ?'  exclaimed  the  vicar  ;  '  is  it  so  that,  at  a  time  when 
new  sects  of  impostors  are  every  day  making  their  ap- 
pearance, and  are  leading  multitudes  astray,  and  when 
the  errors  of  Erasmus  and  others  are  spreading  on  every 
side,  that  you,  when  questioned  concerning  your  doc- 
trine, equivocate  and  evade  a  direct  reply  ?  But  I  will 
see  to  it  that  you  shall  give  us  an  answer.'  Three  days 
they  were  detained  within  the  walls  of  the  monastery, 
yet  not  unkindly  treated  by  the  brethren,  with  whom 
they  held  free  intercovirse,  and  among  whom  a  division 
took  place  in  their  favour.  On  the  fourth  day  they 
were  visited  by  the  notary,  who  led  them  away,  and 
lodged  them,  not  in  a  dungeon,  under  ground,  but  in  a 
sort  of  out-house,  where  they  fared  even  worse  :  it  was 
a  decayed  structure,  with  heaps  of  rubbish,  the  smells 
from  which  were  pestilential.  The  two  friends  were 
fastened,  leg  by  leg,  with  an  iron  chain — nor  was  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  take  rest.  They  spent  the  night  in 
singing  psalms. 

"  But  the  imprisonment  of  Ignatius  and  his  com- 
panion quickly  became  noised  through  the  city,  and  the 
next  day  not  a  few  of  the  most  considerable  persons  of 
Salamanca  visited  them,  bringing  for  their  relief  cover- 
lets, mattresses,  and  provisions.  The  severity  of  their 
treatment,  too,  was  somewhat  relaxed ;  and  as  at  Alcala, 
so  now  at  Salamanca,  Ignatius  was  resorted  to  by  mul- 
titudes, to  whom,  with  wonderful  calmness,  he  discoursed 
on  such  topics  as  the  contempt  of  things  earthly,  the 
last  judgment,  and  the  eternal  rewards  and  punishments 
that  were  to  follow.  *  Is  not  this  imprisonment  grievous  to 
you?'  said  a  compassionate  visitant — Francis Mendoza, 
'  and  these  chains,  too  ?'  •  There  are  not  in  Salamanca,' 
replied  Ignatius,  '  stocks  or  handcuffs  so  many,  as  that 
I  would  not  gladly  endure  them  all,  and  more,  for 
Christ's  sake.' 

"  At  length  he  and  his  companion  underwent  strict, 
varied,  and  separate  examinations  by  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  of  Salamanca.  One  of  them  had  heard  of  the 
Book  of  Spiritual  Exercises,  and  asked  that  it  should  be 
produced  ;  it  was  at  once  surrendered,  and  the  names 
of  his  other  associates,  and  the  places  of  their  abode, 
were  given  in.  These  were  arrested,  and  confined  sepa- 
rately. The  book  was  submitted  to  the  examination  of 
three  doctors  in  theologj'.  At  this  jioint  of  time  an 
incident  occurred  (so  say  our  authorities,  but  not  the 
most  trustworthy  of  them)  which  tended  greatly  to  set 
the  characters  of  Loyola  and  his  comrades  in  an  advan- 
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tageous  light.  By  some  strange  negligence  of  the  keepers , 
all  the  prisoners  save  these,  breaking  from  their  confine- 
ments, effected  their  escape.  He  and  his  friend — al- 
though they  were  free  to  depart  with  the  others — were 
found  in  their  cells  the  following  morning,  scorning  to 
elude  the  authorities.  Much  admiration,  and  a  more 
lenient  treatment,  were  the  consequence  of  this  event. 
In  the  end,  the  result  of  often- repeated  interrogations, 
and  of  a  carefiU  perusal  of  the  Exercises,  was  a  feeling 
of  amazement  on  the  part  of  the  examiners,  and  which 
was  increased  vastly  when,  certain  questions  among  the 
most  abstruse  and  perplexing  in  theology  being  pro- 
pounded to  Ignatius,  he  answered  each  with  admirable 
address  ;  and  moreover  solved  a  knotty  point  in  the 
canon  law  precisely  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of 
the  doctors,  of  which  he  had  known  nothing. 

"  At  length,  and  after  more  than  three  wxeks'  im- 
prisonment, Ignatius  and  his  friends  are  brought  into 
court  to  hear  their  sentence.  This  was,  that  they  were 
declared  innocent  of  heretical  pravity,  and  that  they 
should  be  left  at  liberty  to  instruct  the  common  people, 
as  before  ;  but,  nevertheless,  that  they  should  not  pre- 
sume, until  after  four  years'  attendance  upon  the  theo- 
logical class,  to  advance  any  opinion  upon  that  most  dif- 
ficult of  all  questions  which  serves  to  distinguish  between 
mortal  and  venial  offences — questions  to  which  an  ap- 
proach seemed  to  be  made  in  a  certain  part  of  the  Spi- 
ritual Exercises.  This  sentence,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
judges,  was  nothing  less  than  an  honourable  acquittal. 
Ignatius,  however,  sustained  as  he  was  by  his  firm  con- 
sciousness of  being  altogether  in  the  right,  vehemently 
resented  the  restraint  thus  laid  upon  him,  and  com- 
plained that,  after  by  these  doctors  and  rulers  he  had 
been  pronounced  free,  in  speech  and  writing,  from  all 
taint  and  suspicion  of  false  doctrine,  silence  should 
nevertheless  be  enjoined  him  upon  a  point  so  prominent 
and  so  essential ;  and  that  thus  his  labours,  for  the  con- 
version and  instniction  of  men,  should  in  a  manner  be 
prohibited." 

As  we  have  been  quoting  one  of  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's most  agreeable  passages,  we  may,  before 
proceeding  further  with  our  strictures,  extract 
another  brief  paragraph  or  two,  to  shew  how, 
at  times,  he  breaks  out  into  a  species  of  un- 
willing eulogy  upon  the  virtues  and  merits  of 
tlie  Saint  who  is  the  hero  of  his  tale.  Such 
is  the  following : 

"  Loyola  had,  as  we  have  said,  given  evidence  of  the 
strength  of  his  will  in  carrying  forward,  through  a  period 
of  six  years,  the  plan  he  had  formed  for  his  personal 
improvement ;  and  the  necessities  he  had  submitted  to 
during  these  years  of  study,  severe  as  they  were,  had 
probably  tried  his  constancy  not  nearly  so  much  as  did 
the  repugnance  of  his  own  mind  to  occupations  that 
were  purely  intellectual.  A  conquest  of  the  animal 
nature  is  what  many  have  been  equal  to  ;  but  to  con- 
travene the  mental  bias,  and  to  control  the  tastes,  is  a 
victory  which  very  few  ever  achieve.  In  this  instance 
it  appeared  that  the  man  who  was  born  to  govern  others 
established  his  title  to  do  so  by  first  shewing  that  he 
could  absolutely  govern  himself,  and  that  he  could  do 
so  on  ground  the  most  difficult.  This  faculty  of  govern- 
ing others,  and  this  fascination,  which  gave  him  the 
ascendancy  over  minds  much  superior  in  intelligence 
and  in  accomplishments  to  his  own,  undoubtedly  be- 
lonj^ed  to  him  in  an  eminent  degree.  It  is  certain  that 
he  knew  how  to  draw  around  himself  persons  of  rank 
and  education,  as  well  as  the  vulgar.  There  was  a 
charm  in  his  personal  appearance  and  demeanour ;  there 
was  an  animation  and  a  fire,  subdued  by  humility  and 
suavity  ;  and,  more  than  all,  there  was  an  undeviating 
intensity  of  movement,  directed  towards  a  high-raised 
object,  which  drew  all  sensitive  minds  into  his  wake. 
Perhaps  the  secret  of  that  influence  which  is  acquired 
here  and  there  by  a  gifted  mind  over  multitudes,  results 
chiefly  from  the  veiy  power  of  a  steady  and  rapid  move- 
ment to  impart  movement  to  others.    In  the  company 


of  persons  of  rank  (we  are  told)  Loyola  had  an  insinu- 
ating manner,  which  won  and  which  secured  to  him 
their  favour  and  friendship.  His  equals  he  led  forward 
in  his  own  track  by  a  graceful  facility  and  an  avoid- 
ance of  all  assumption  of  superiority ;  while  the  ignorant 
and  the  needy  he  commanded  by  a  native  air  of  autho- 
rity, by  his  unwearied  labours  for  their  good,  by  his 
patience  towards  them  in  their  perversities,  and  by  a 
species  of  benevolent  dissimulation,  of  which  he  was 
master,  and  which  he  could  practise  whenever  neces- 
sary. How  far  this  skill  in  the  management  of  human 
nature  approached  the  limits  of  guilefulness,  or  how  far 
it  outstepped  the  boundaries  which  a  high  integrity  and 
a  Christian  simplicity  must  observe,  cannot  be  known." 

And  such,  also,  his  sketch  of  the  habits  of 
three  of  the  Fathers  at  Venice  : 

"  Loyola,  Lainez,  and  Faber,  quitting  "Venice,  betook 
themselves  to  the  neighbouring  town,  Vicenza.  In  a 
neglected  and  miserable  suburb  of  this  place  they  found 
a  deserted  building — open  to  the  blasts  of  heaven- 
open  to  any  rude  intruder  ;  for  it  had  neither  door  nor 
window  !  This  was  the  place  of  their  conclave,  and 
their  only  home  :  in  the  most  sheltered  corner  of  it  they 
slept  upon  a  bundle  of  straw  or  stubble,  collected  by 
themselves.  But  here  the  hubbub  of  the  town  was  not 
heard ;  and  here — or  at  least  during  the  hours  of  dark- 
ness— the  solace  of  prayer  and  meditation  might  be  en- 
joyed without  disturbance ;  and  here,  at  midnight,  none 
making  them  afraid,  the  soul-kindling  psalm  might  be 
recited,  and  the  hymn,  lifting  the  thoughts  toward  the 
world  of  triumphant  harmony,  nnght  loudly  be  simg ! 
Happy  inmates  of  this  hovel — happy,  we  say  again,  and 
say  it  with  emphasis,  after  looking  into  the  glittering 
palaces  of  Venice  :  happy  its  inmates  ;  and  wise  too — 
if  man  be  immortal !" 

Well  would  Mr.  Taylor  unfold  the  true  spi- 
rit and  strength  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  were 
he  a  Catholic  himself,  and  not  what  he  is, — 
a  man  standing  alone  in  the  midst  of  a  sect, 
subject  to  that  most  enthralling  of  all  servi- 
tudes,— a  servitude  to  himself  and  his  own 
experimentalising  understanding  I  It  is  only, 
in  truth,  by  remembering  how  pernicious  is 
the  influence  of  the  various  separatist  systems, 
that  we  can  be  prepared  for  those  gross  cases 
of  unfairness  and  confusion  of  thought,  of 
which  we  resume  the  exposure.  Take,  for 
instance,  Mr.  Taylor's  colouring  of  the  fact, 
which  he  admits,  respecting  Loyola's  power  in 
delivering  his  friend  Faber  from  the  vehement 
temptations  of  the  flesh.  Loyola's  advice  was 
unquestionably  the  means  of  enabling  Faber 
to  master  the  foe  within  him ;  our  author  also 
allows  that  they  were  both  of  them  pious  Chris- 
tians, and  men  of  fervent  prayer  and  heroic 
self-denial.  Yet  he  tells  the  tale  with  an 
under- current  of  sneering  against  the  "cura- 
tive devices"  employed ;  and  suggests  that  the 
whole  result  was  one  of  mere  nature,  and  not 
at  all  of  Divine  grace,  on  the  preposterous 
supposition,  that  the  unfolding  of  the  great 
scheme  which  Loyola  entertained  gave  a  noble 
passion  tiie  mastery  over  an  ignoble  one  in  his 
disciple's  breast.  Perhaps  it  did  ;  probably  it 
did  ;  but  how  does  this  shew  that  it  was  not 
the  grace  of  God  which  really  wrought  the 
cure,  employing  the  energies  of  the  mind  to 
counteract  the  animal  vigour  of  the  body  ? 
Does  not  the  Holy  Ghost  constantly  work  in 
us  by  such  means  ?     And  is  every  moral  con- 
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quest  which  we  win  through  the  advice  of  a 
friend,  who  places  before  us  the  loftiest  ends 
for  our  labours,  to  be  set  down  at  once  as  in 
no  way  the  result  of  the  fastings  and  mortifi- 
cations by  which  we  attempt  to  beat  down  our 
passions,  as  a  mere  natural  process,  and  not  a 
victory  won  through  the  aid  of  the  grace  of 
God? 

Thus,  again,  at  page  114,  we  have  a  repe- 
tition of  that  piece  of  sham  philosophy,  which 
attributes  the  infidelity  and  atheism  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  to  the 
stories  of  visions  and  miracles  current  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  often  upheld  by  her  au- 
thorities. •'  What  must  have  been  the  effect," 
says  our  author,  "produced  upon  frivolous  and 
sceptical  tempers,  when,  with  sedulous  art,  such 
things  were  put  forward  as  solemn  verities,  not 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  primary  truths  of 
religion,  and  entitled  to  the  same  reverential 
regard  in  our  minds !"  A  more  unwarrantable 
accusation  than  this  was  never  made.  Why 
does  not  Mr.  Taylor  give  us  his  authority  for 
asserting  that  this  monstrous  absurdity  was 
habitually  perpetrated  by  the  Catholic  Church 
and  her  individual  clergy  at  the  time  he  speaks 
of,  or  at  any  time  whatsoever?  The  charge 
is  an  unmixed  fabrication,  unsupported  by  a 
shadow  of  evidence.  Mr.  Taylor  doubtless 
thinks  the  fact  was  as  he  describes  it ;  but  he 
only  thinks  so  because  he  has  less  knowledge 
of  the  faith  and  practices  of  Catholics  than 
a  poor  child  in  any  school  in  Rome.  If  he 
would  take  the  trouble  to  read,  or  to  inquire 
in  proper  quarters,  he  would  learn  that  no  Ca- 
tholic ever  dreams  of  placing  any  vision  or  mi- 
raculous event,  however  well  proved,  on  a  level 
with  the  truths  of  religion.  He  would  have 
seen  the  most  eminent  doctors  of  the  Church, 
including  those  who  were  most  given  to  the 
relating  of  miraculous  stories,  and  most  in- 
clined to  believe  in  them,  repeatedly  and  so- 
lemnly protesting  that  all  such  things  are  mat- 
ters of  private  opinion,  in  which  every  man  has 
a  right  to  believe  or  disbelieve,  according  to 
his  own  judgment.  Had  he  ever  associated  with 
Catholics,  and  heard  their  conversation,  whe- 
ther in  England  or  abroad,  he  could  not  have 
closed  his  eyes  to  the  striking  contrast  which 
exists  between  their  faith  in  "  the  primary  truths 
of  religion,"  and  the  perfect  freedom,  and  even 
license,  with  which  they  canvass  every  story 
that  professes  to  be  supernatural  in  its  origin 
or  details. 

With  a  similar  (apparently)  wilfully  per- 
verted mind,  he  represents  Loyola  as  "  beard- 
ing the  Pope  and  Cardinals,  and  glaringly 
contravening  his  own  vow  of  unconditional 
obedience  to  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  rather  than 
give  way  to  the  solicitations  of  fair  and  noble 
penitents  ;"  and  the  same  calumny  is  repeated 
again  in  other  places.  Yet  when  did  ever 
Loyola  refuse  to  obey  the  Pope,  when  his 
Holiness  gave  him  a  final  order  to  act  or  ab- 
stain from  acting  ?  and  when  did  he  promise 


not  to  remonstrate  with  the  Pope,  when  his 
Holiness  proposed  to  him  what  he  considered 
an  injudicious  step  ?  When  did  he  forswear 
for  himself  and  all  Jesuits  the  privilege  of 
what  Mr.  Taylor  calls  "  bearding"  Cardinals 
and  other  dignitaries  who  had  no  special  au- 
thority over  himself  personally  ?  Mr.  Taylor 
insinuates  more  than  once  that  Loyola  never 
would  have  obeyed  the  Pope,  if  the  Pontifi' 
had  persevered  in  any  great  point  against  his 
judgment;  and  he  would  have  it  believed  that 
his  conduct  towards  the  Pope  was  radically 
inconsistent  with  that  which  he  exacted  from 
the  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  towards 
himself,  admitting,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
very  same  power  of  remonstrating  with  a  su- 
perior is  permitted  in  the  Society,  and  actually 
narrating  instances  in  which  it  was  exercised. 

Another  scandalous  misrepresentation  of 
Loyola's  motives  occurs  in  the  account  of  his 
election  to  be  the  first  General  of  the  new 
order.  We  entreat  our  readers'  attention  to 
this  precious  specimen  of  reasoning  and  Chris- 
tian charity.  In  introducing  the  story,  Mr. 
Taylor  moralises  as  follows  : 

*'  Those  of  the  fathers  who  could  leave  their  func- 
tions at  foreign  courts — and  these  were  three  only — 
were  summoned  to  Rome ;  those  who  could  not  attend 
there,  sent  forward  their  votes.  But  in  what  manner 
are  we  to  deal  with  the  account  that  is  presented  to  us 
of  that  which  took  place  on  this  occasion  ?  How  is  it 
to  be  made  to  consist  either  with  the  straightforward- 
ness and  simplicity  of  intention  that  are  the  character- 
istics of  great  and  noble  natures ;  or  how  with  those 
maxims  of  guilelessness  which  Christianity  so  much  ap- 
proves ?  The  problem  admits  of  only  a  partial  and  un- 
satisfactory solution  ;  nor  can  we  advance  even  so  far 
as  this,  unless  we  make  a  very  large  allowance  in  favour 
of  Loyola,  personally,  on  the  ground  of  the  ill-influence 
of  the  system  within  which  he  had  received  his  moral 
and  religious  training.  A  principle  of  factitiousness  is 
deep-seated  in  the  Romish  scheme  of  sanctity.  It  is  a 
falseness  which  it  inherited  from  the  Church-asceticism 
of  an  earlier  age.  Whenever  extravagance  and  exag- 
geration come  to  be  generally  practised,  and  to  be 
universally  admired,  pretension  and  spuriousness  are 
sure  to  follow,  and  to  become  a  plague-spot  upon  the 
garment  of  sanctity.  Under  such  a  system,  when  time 
j  has  fixed  upon  it  its  characteristics,  while  there  will 
always  be  many  truly  sincere  and  honest  men,  yet 
nothing  will  exist  that  is  in  itself  thoroughly  sincere 
and  honest.  Loyola,  in  the  instance  before  us,  con- 
ducted himself  after  the  fashion  of  his  Church :  this 
must  be  his  apology." 

Such  is  the  philosophical  view  with  which 
we  are  to  start,  in  reflecting  on  the  undeniable 
fact,  that  Loyola,  on  being  elected  General, 
positively  refused  the  office.  The  fact  itself, 
and  its  subsequent  issue,  is  then  told  in  the 
following  strain  : 

**  It  was  he,  unquestionably,  who  had  conceived  the 
primary  idea  of  the  society.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
book  which  constitutes  its  germ  and  law — the  Spiritual 
Exercises  :  he  had  been  principal  in  digesting  the  con- 
stitutions, or  actual  code,  of  tlie  Society.  It  was  he, 
individually,  whom  the  others  had  always  regarded  as 
their  leader  and  teacher.  His  influence,  personally, 
was  the  cement  which  held  the  parts  in  union.  It  was 
Loyola  who,  while  his  colleagues  dispersed  themselves 
throughout  Europe,  remained  at  Rome,  there  to  manage 
the  common  interests  of  all,  and  to  carry  forward  those 
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negotiations  with  the  papal  court  which  were  of  vital 
importance,  and  of  the  highest  difficulty.  In  a  word,  it 
was  he  who  had  convoked  this  meeting  to  elect  a  chief, 
and  who  asked  the  proxies  of  the  absent.  Are  we,  then, 
to  believe  that  this  bold  spirit,  this  far-seeing  mind, 
this  astute,  inventive,  and  politic  Ignatius,  born  to 
rule  other  minds,  and  able  always  to  subjugate  his  own 
will — that  this  contriver  of  a  despotism,  after  having 
carried  the  principle  of  unconditional  obedience — after 
having  won  the  consent  of  his  companions  to  the  pro- 
posal that  their  master  should  be  their  master  for  life — 
are  we  to  beUeve  that  he  had  never  imagined  it  as  pro- 
bable, much  less  wished,  that  the  choice  of  his  compeers 
should  fall  upon  himself,  or  that  he  had  peremptorily 
resolved,  in  such  a  case,  to  reject  the  proffered  sove- 
reignty ?  Surely  those  writers,  the  champions  of  the 
Society,  use  us  cruelly  who  demand  that  we  should  be- 
lieve so  much  as  this. 

"  Le  Jay,  Brouet,  Lainez,  and  Loyola  were  those 
who  personally  appeared  on  this  occasion.  The  absent 
members  sent  their  votes  in  sealed  letters.  Three  days 
having  been  passed  in  prayer  and  silence,  the  four  as- 
sembled on  the  fourth  day,  when  the  votes  were  ascer- 
tained. All  but  Loyola's  own  were  in  his  favour  ;  he 
voted  for  the  one  who  should  carry  the  majority  of  votes. 
Loyola,  we  are  told,  was  in  an  equal  degree  distressed 
and  amazed  in  discovering  what  was  the  mind  of  his 
colleagues.  He,  indeed,  to  be  General  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  ! — how  strange  and  preposterous  a  supposition ! 
Positively  he  could  think  of  no  such  thing.  What  a  life 
had  he  led  before  his  conversion  !  How  abounding  in 
weaknesses  had  been  his  course  since  I  How  could  he 
aspire  to  rule  others,  who  so  poorly  could  rule  himself  I 
Days  of  prayer  must  yet  be  devoted  to  the  purpose  of 
imploring  the  Divine  aid,  in  directing  the  minds  of  all 
toward  one  who  should  indeed  be  qualified  for  so  ardu- 
ous an  office.  At  the  end  of  this  term  Loyola  was  a 
second  time  elected,  and  again  refused  to  comply  with 
the  wishes  of  his  friends.  He  would  barely  admit  their 
importunities ;  they  could  scarcely  bring  themselves  to 
listen  to  his  contrary  reasons.  Time  passed  on,  and 
there  seemed  a  danger  lest  the  Society  should  go  adrift 
upon  the  rocks,  even  in  its  first  attempt  to  reach  deep 
water.  At  length  Loyola  agreed  to  submit  himself  to 
the  direction  of  his  confessor.  He  might  thus,  per- 
haps, find  it  possible  to  thrust  himself  through  his 
scruples  by  the  loophole  of  passive  obedience,  for  he 
already  held  himself  bound  to  comply  with  the  injunc- 
tions of  his  spiritual  guide,  be  they  what  they  might. 
This  good  man,  therefore, — a  Father  Theodosius  of  the 
communion  of  Minor  Brethren — is  constituted  arbit'^r 
of  the  destinies  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  To  his  ear 
Loyola  confides  all  the  reasons,  irresistible  as  they  were, 
which  forbade  his  compliance  with  the  will  of  his  friends. 
The  confessor  listens  patiently  to  the  long  argument,  but 
gets  the  whole  of  it  at  nought.  In  a  word,  he  declares 
that  Loyola,  in  declining  the  proffered  generalship,  is 
fighting  against  God.  Further  resistance  would  have 
been  a  flagrant  impiety,  and  he,  in  making  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  bodies  and  souls— the  mind  and  conscience — 
of  all  who  should  yield  themselves  to  his  hand,  con- 
trives, by  an  easy  artifice,  to  preserve  a  spurious  mo- 
desty from  violation." 

Observe,  now,  how  Jesuit  characters  are  de- 
molished. First  comes  this  splendid  example 
of  profound  sense  :  under  the  Roman  system, 
"  while  there  will  always  be  many  truly  sin- 
cere and  honest  men,  yet  nothing  will  exist 
Uiat  is  in  itself  thoroughly  sincere  and  honest." 
That  is,  Saints  are  sometimes  rogues,  and  a 
"truly  sincere  and  honest  man"^wei;er  does 
that  which  is  in  itself  thoroughly  sincere  and 
honest.  Secondly,  because  this  is  an  unde- 
niable axiom,  therefore  Loyola,  in  refusing 
the  generalship,  played  the  hypocrite,  and  ex- 
pected and  intended  to  be  made  General  while 


he  professed  to  be  distressed  and  amazed  at 
being  chosen.  The  scene  with  his  confessor 
was  a  pretty  little  incident,  arranged  to  carry- 
on  the  drama  to  a  pleasing  denouement.  This 
is,  in  fact,  an  example  of  the  whole  course  of 
Protestant  dealings  with  the  Catholics.  They 
have  only  one  argument,  which  is  this :  All 
Catholics  are  rogues,  therefore  these  appa- 
rently heroic  Christian  virtues  are  trickery. 
This  is  the  sum  of  the  whole.  Truly  might 
we  retort  as  follows :  All  Protestants  are  fools, 
therefore  it  is  not  worth  while  to  reply  to  their 
absurdities. 

The  real  source  of  Mr.  Taylor's  imputations 
upon  St.  Ignatius  is  the  circumstance  that  he 
never  knew  such  an  instance  of  genuine  humi- 
lity among  his  own  friends  and  acquaintances, 
and  that  had  he  been  in  Loyola's  place,  such 
high-wrought  virtue  would  have  been  far  be- 
yond his  attainment.  He  judges  him  by  the 
standard  of  English  Protestantism;  by  the  mea- 
sure of  the  graces  of  Anglican  Archbishops 
and  Bishops,  of  Deans  and  Chapters,  of  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  and  noble  Lords,  of  Dis- 
senting ministers  and  Chairmen  of  Railway 
boards.  Self,  doubtless,  is  ever  present  to  all 
these  worthy  individuals,  and  the  reported 
conduct  of  Loyola  appears  to  them  simply  in- 
credible ;  they  laugh  at  the  idea,  as  the  naked 
African  laughs  at  the  idea  of  water  made  solid 
with  cold.  And  so  long  as  Mr.  Taylor  is  con- 
tent to  believe  that  the  promises  of  our  blessed 
Lord  are  not  really  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  and 
that  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  suffice  to 
raise  a  man  only  to  the  respectable  mediocrity 
of  common  English  piety,  so  long  will  he  be 
obliged  to  resort  to  some  nonsensical,  incon- 
sistent theory  or  other,  in  order  to  account  for, 
and  explain  away,  the  historical  facts  which 
the  Catholic  Church  presents  to  his  stud}--,  and 
whose  actual  existence  he  is  too  candid  to 
deny.  It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  say,  that  he 
does  not  always  have  recourse  to  these  un- 
worthy subterfuges,  but  now  and  then  almost 
does  justice  to  the  great  man  whose  conduct 
he  is  surveying.  Thus,  in  the  subjoined  para- 
graph, he  remarks  upon  the  error  of  supposing 
that  it  was  mere  ambition  which  prompted 
Loyola  to  employ  all  his  energies  to  prevent 
Jesuits  from  being  made  Bishops. 

**  To  affirm  that  this  abnegation  of  ambition,  in  its 
more  ordinary  forms,  was  regarded  by  Loyola  and  his 
colleagues  as  the  means  necessary  for  giving  scope  to  an 
ambition — extraordinary  and  unbounded,  would  be  an 
easy  mode  of  laying  open  the  motives  of  his  earnestness 
on  this  occasion.  It  may  be  thought  that  he  might 
cheaply  spurn  bishoprics  for  himself,  and  for  his  fol- 
lowers, while  contriving,  for  their  benefit,  and  for  his 
own,  a  despotism  that  should  grasp  the  world !  Such 
an  explication  of  the  facts  may  seem  obvious  and  na- 
tural, and  it  would  readily  be  accepted  by  those,  on  the 
one  hand,  who  wish  by  all  means  to  disparage  Jesuit- 
ism and  its  author ;  and,  on  the  other,  by  persons  of 
sardonic  temperament,  whose  pleasure  it  is  to  mock  at 
human  nature.  Meantime  those  who  examine  Loyola's 
character  more  calmly  and  attentively  will  be  slow  to 
accept  any  such  supposition.  His  master-motive  was 
not  of  the  kind  to  which  the  epithet  ambition  can  with 
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propriety  be  applied.  A  great  idea  had  possessed  itself 
of  his  mind  :  he  pursued  it  with  a  consistent  and  vehe- 
ment intensity ; — he  rejected  whatever  he  felt  to  be  of 
incongruous  quality;  he  discerned,  at  a  glance,  every 
adverse  influence,  and  turned  it  aside: — all  was  har- 
mony and  unison  in  his  conception  of  the  Jesuit  Insti- 
tute ;  how,  then,  could  he  tolerate  or  accept  what  he  felt 
to  be  dissonant,  or  knew  to  be  destructive  ?  It  was  not 
therefore  a  cloaked  ambition,  if  the  word  is  to  carry  its 
ordinary  meaning,  that  impelled  Loyola  to  refuse  eccle- 
siastical dignities.  He  did  so  that  he  might  hold  his 
principle  intact." 

We  conclude  for  the  present  with  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's remarks  on  the  character  of  St.  Ignatius, 
which  are  among  the  most  curious  passages  in 
the  whole  work. 

**  It  can  scarcely  be  affirmed  that  Loyola  found  ready 
to  his  hand,  within  the  Romish  Church,  elements,  in- 
tellectual or  religious,  that  needed  only  to  be  moulded 
anew  to  suit  his  purpose.  These  elements  existed,  in- 
deed, in  human  nature,  and  it  is  true  also  that  the  jarring 
movements  of  the  sixteenth  century  tended  to  bring 
them  more  within  his  reach  than  otherwise  they  might 
have  been.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  modes  of  think- 
ing, and  the  habits  that  had  so  long  been  cherished 
within  the  Church,  especially  within  the  circle  of  its 
monastic  enclosures,  were  far  from  being  what  can  be 
regarded  as  constituting  a  fit  preparation  for  the  Jesuit 
Institute.  Jesuitism,  while  taking  to  itself  the  concen- 
tration and  the  intentness  that  had  belonged  (at  their 
best)  to  the  monastic  bodies,  ran  counter  to  them  all  in 
its  main  principle,  as  well  as  in  the  practical  application 
of  that  principle,  Monasticism  had  subsisted,  or  it  was 
intended  to  subsist,  as  a  sort  of  moral  anomaly  in  the 
midst  of  a  sensual  world ;  but  Jesuitism  planted  itself 
as  an  anomaly  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  The  monk 
vows  to  deny  himself  as  to  his  earthly  appetites  ;  the 
Jesuit  as  to  his  spiritual  tastes.  The  men  of  the  monas- 
tery are,  or  they  should  be,  aspirant  followers  in  that 
right-hand  angelic  stream  that  is  ever  ascending  Jacob's 
ladder,  from  earth  to  heaven  ;  but  the  company  of 
Jesuits  offers  itself  to  the  eye  on  the  sinister  side  of  the 
same  colossal  scale,  and  its  members  are  perpetually 
descending  from  heaven  to  busy  themselves  with  the 
things  of  earth.  It  v/as  no  easy  task  to  turn  a  stream 
that  had  flowed  so  long  in  one  direction  ;  and  merely  to 
imagine  such  an  enterprise  as  that  of  turning  it,  was 
the  eff'ort  of  a  powerful  and  self-prompting  intellect, 
confident  in  its  own  wrought-out  conclusions,  and  im- 
movably fixed  in  its  grasp  of  what  it  had  thus  created 
for  itself. 

"  And  as  the  scheme  was  vast,  the  execution  of  it, 
and  the  perpetual  administration  of  a  system  so  novel 
in  its  intentions,  and  so  wide  in  its  actual  extent,  de- 
manded the  rarest  talents.  Loyola's  power  over  other 
minds  was  such  as  belongs  to  those  men  of  genius — a 
few  in  any  age— or  rather,  a  few  in  the  lapse  of  ages, 
who  had  first  acquired  a  sovereign  power  over  them- 
selves, before  they  asserted  their  right  to  rule  the  world. 
He  was  master  of  other  men,  and  even  of  some  supe- 
rior to  himself  in  mind  and  accomplishments,  because 
he  had  become  more  master  of  himself  than  were  they 
of  themselves.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  failed 
to  carry  his  purposes  within  the  Society,  or  even  within 
the  circle  of  the  Church,  so  far  as  any  of  its  measures 
or  movements  might  aflect  the  interests  of  the  order. 
In  each  instance  in  which  he  undertook  to  wrestle  with 
authorities  he  finally  prevailed,  as  by  a  sort  of  mollus- 
cous pertinacity  :  he  wound  himself  around  his  anta- 
gonist, nor  could  there  be  any  release  from  the  boneless 
gripe — except  by  the  spell  of  that  consenting  word,  •  Be 
it,  then,  as  you  will  !'  In  those  encounters  of  this  sort 
that  are  recorded,  what  Loyola  had  to  do  was,  not 
simply  to  obtain  the  consent  of  authorities  to  particular 
measures  which  he  wished  to  carry,  and  which  they 


might  think  adverse  to  their  interests,  as  to  convince 
them  of  the  soundness  of  a  principle  wholly  new  to 
their  minds.  And  thus  also  towards  recusant  members 
of  the  Society,  the  question  between  the  General  and 
the  insubordinate  Jesuit  was  often  a  question  of  prin- 
ciple, which  the  subaltern  had  not,  as  yet,  compre- 
hended. It  was  the  task  of  Loyola  to  forge  upon  many 
hundred  minds  the  Idea  of  the  Society  ;  and  in  the 
execution  of  this  task,  far  more  than  in  the  compilation 
of  its  code,  he  displayed  a  power  and  a  unity  of  pur- 
pose,  surpassed  by  few  of  the  achievements  of  either 
philosophers  or  legislators.  No  instance  is  mentioned 
of  his  having  lost  sight  of  his  master  principle,  or  of  his 
giving  way,  except  for  a  moment,  to  any  infringement 
of  it.  In  matters  not  touching  this  principle  he  was 
easily  compliant,  and  seemingly  open  to  the  impulse  of 
circumstances.  Even  in  things  that  did  aff'ect  the  work- 
ing of  the  institute,  he  was  far  from  shewing  himself  to 
be  opinionative,  or  unduly  prepossessed  in  favour  of  his 
first  determinations.  Consistency,  not  pertinacity,  was 
Loyola's  characteristic. 

''  Much  was  always  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  seve- 
ral Provincials  in  the  government  of  the  Society.  The 
General,  vigilant  and  cognisant  of  all  details,  was  yet 
quite  superior  to  the  folly  of  attempting  to  do  and  to 
rule  every  thing.  His  colleagues  felt  that  they  were 
trusted  by  their  master,  and  they  were  ordinarily  well 
pleased  when  they  could  justify  the  confidence  thus  re- 
posed in  them.  By  most  of  them  he  was  well  and 
afiectionately  served.  As  to  the  constitutions  of  the 
Society,  it  was  by  slow  degrees  only  that  they  came  to 
be  defined  and  fixed.  Their  sagacious  author,  exempt 
as  he  was  from  the  legislator's  fond  conceit  that  his 
theoretic  code  could  admit  of  no  improvement,  wished 
rather  that  time  and  experience  should  teach  him  what 
in  it  was  practically  good,  and  enable  him  to  abrogate 
or  to  modify  whatever  had  appeared  to  have  been  ill 
devised.  Rigid  in  the  enforcement  of  each  actual  rule, 
so  long  as  it  stood  upon  the  statute  book,  he  lent  an 
ear  at  all  times  to  reasons  which  might  induce  him  to 
remove  it  thence,  Loyola  understood  too  the  respec- 
tive offices  of  faith,  or  religious  motive,  and  of  reason. 
He  was  wary  of  emotion,  when  it  might  influence  those 
determinations  over  which  it  was  the  province  of  reason 
to  preside.  It  was  his  professed  practice,  on  all  occa- 
sions of  moment,  to  implore  the  Divine  guidance,  with 
a  simple-hearted  fervour,  as  if  Heaven  was  to  do  all : 
and  having  done  this — then  to  apply  himself,  with  all 
his  might,  to  every  natural  means  of  success,  by  aid  of 
energy,  sagacity,  and  the  calculation  of  causes,  as  if  the 
event  were  wholly  dependent  upon  human  forethought 
and  assiduity.  '  Let  us  pray  as  if  we  had  no  help  in 
ourselves  :  let  us  labour  as  if  there  were  no  help  for  us 
in  Heaven.' 

"  What  is  said  of  him  by  all  his  biographers,  as  to 
the  empassioned  style  of  his  devotions — and  as  to  the 
copiousness  of  that  torrent  of  tears  which  seemed,  at 
length,  to  have  quite  exhausted  his  natural  moisture, 
and  to  have  brought^iim  almost  to  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  a  mummy — must  be  admitted  as  authentic  in  the 
main,  and  therefore  as  proving  that  his  temperament 
was  far  from  cold,  or  purely  intellectual.  But  he  had 
learned  a  secret  which,  perhaps,  very  few  passionate 
spirits  ever  learn,  or  ever  attempt  to  put  in  practice — 
namely,  during  the  paroxysms  of  emotion  to  unharness 
reason,  and  to  let  her  stand  by  in  her  place.  Loyola's 
emotions,  how  impetuous  soever  they  might  be,  never 
ran  away  with  his  mind.  At  whatever  time  his  bark 
was  driven  before  the  hurricane  of  religious  fervour, 
reason  was  found  to  be  safe  on  shore,  and  ready  to  re- 
sume her  place  at  the  helm  when  the  winds  were  hushed. 
He  did  nothing  without  emotion  ;  but  he  did  nothing 
at  its  bidding.  *  Impulse  and  feeling,'  he  would  say, 
'  man  shares  with  the  inferior  orders  around  him  ;  but 
reason  is  his  distinction,  and  with  him,  therefore,  it 
should  be  supreme.'  " 
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The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture.  By  Jolm 
Ruskin,  author  of  "  Modern  Painters :" 
with  Illustrations,  drawn  and  etched  by  the 
Author.  Smith  and  Elder. 
Mk.  Ruskin  will,  we  trust,  require  no  apology 
for  the  tone  of  the  following  remarks.  So  plain- 
spoken  a  person  will  not,  we  are  assured,  take 
it  ill  if  he  meets  with  some  few  of  those  con- 
troversial blows  which  he  bestows  with  such 
hearty  goodwill  whenever  and  wherever  he 
pleases.  Nor  will  he,  or  any  of  our  readers, 
conclude,  from  the  character  of  our  strictures 
upon  his  recent  performance,  that  we  account 
it  otherwise  than  a  book  of  great  ability  and 
interest,  and  well  worth  the  study  of  every  man 
who  views  art  as  something  more  than  a  mere 
fashionable  amusement.  If  we  dwell  more 
upon  its  errors  than  its  merits,  it  is  because 
the  latter  will  commend  themselves  to  every 
thoughtful  mind,  while  the  former  are  often 
enforced  with  a  plausibility  and  an  energy 
which  will  take  many  persons  by  surprise,  and 
captivate  the  fancy,  while  they  fail  to  commend 
themselves  to  the  calmer  and  more  critical 
judgment. 

We  rise,  then,  from  the  perusal  of  this  book 
at  a  loss  M'hether  most  to  admire  the  genius  of 
its  author  or  to  wonder  at  his  folly.  It  has 
evidently  been  Mr.  Ruskin's  misfortune  to  have 
associated  with  few  persons  who  were  at  all 
able  to  enter  into  his  views,  to  discuss  them 
with  him  on  grounds  which  he  himself  would 
respect,  and  to  give  him  the  advice  which  the 
constitution  of  his  mind  and  the  defects  of  his 
information  demand.  Possessing  critical  talents 
of  a  very  high  order,  a  diligent  observer  and 
investigator,  and  with  a  soul  far  above  the 
trashy  impostures  which  in  the  present  day 
usurp  the  title  of  works  of  art  and  essays  on 
its  cultivation,  he  yet  labours  under  two  or 
three  disadvantages  which  operate  seriously 
to  the  deterioration  of  his  otherwise  most  valu- 
able books.  He  has  unhappily  an  overweening 
confidence  in  his  own  theories  and  feelings, 
and  a  proportionate  contempt  for  all  who  dis- 
agree with  him ;  his  studies  have  been  a  good 
deal  limited  to  works  of  art,  books  on  art,  and 
English  poetry,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  and 
more  severe  means  for  disciplining  the  mind 
and  forming  the  taste,  while  on  certain  topics 
his  ignorance  is  as  egregious  as  his  dogmatism 
is  offensive;  and  he  has  adopted  a  peculiar  style 
of  writing,  which  frequently  verges  on  the  un- 
intelligible, through  the  excessive  awkwardness 
of  its  construction,  and  his  utter  want  of  per- 
ception of  the  true  genius  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  Ruskin's  headlong  onslaughts  upon  all 
whom  he  counts  his  opponents  are  well  known 
to  those  who  have  read  his  former  work  on 
Modern  Painters.  He  is  possessed  with  the 
error  that  vehemence  is  force,  and  violence 
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strength.  He  thinks  that  people  will  tolerate 
virulence,  under  the  idea  that  it  is  earnestness. 
He  writes  on  matters  of  art  as  if  they  were 
questions  of  morals,  and  as  if  a  breach  of  the 
laws  of  good  taste  or  artistic  expression  were 
a  breach  of  the  Ten  Commandments.  We 
smile  as  we  read  his  declamations,  clever  and 
brilliant  as  they  are,  and  are  surprised  that  any 
man  of  sense  can  make  use  of  a  species  of 
phraseology,  when  criticising  buildings,  statues, 
and  paintings,  which  would  better  describe  the 
enormities  of  pickpockets  and  housebreakers. 

Mr.  Ruskin's  egotism  is  indeed  a  serious 
drawback  to  the  influence  which  his  works 
ought  to  exercise  on  the  art  of  his  contempo- 
raries. We  can  endure  the  egotism  of  enthu- 
siasm, but  not  the  egotism  of  criticism;  and 
Mr.  Ruskin's  egotism  is  of  the  latter  kind.  The 
spirit  of  criticism  and  philosophical  investiga- 
tion haunts  him  like  a  nightmare.  He  is  ever 
judicial,  ever  professional,  ever  legislative.  He 
is  not  absorbed  in  his  subject ;  he  absorbs  his 
subject  into  himself.  We  never  forget  him 
for  an  instant.  Criticising  is  his  nature,  his 
element,  his  manifest  delight.  And  therefore 
his  egotism  is  singularly  disagreeable  and  out 
of  place.  It  wearies  and  teases  us,  instead  of 
communicating  to  us  that  sort  of  energy  and 
movement  of  thought  which  a  less  self-con- 
scious egotism  can  sometimes  infuse  into  a  read- 
er's mind. 

Much  of  this  intolerance  and  overbearing 
spirit  doubtless  arises  from  Mr.  Ruskin's  limited 
range  of  studies.  He  is  a  man  who  is  ever 
busied  in  working  out  his  own  ideas  by  his 
own  unaided  powers,  in  the  way  of  solitary 
reflection,  rather  than  in  contest  with  other 
minds  of  equal  calibre  with  his  own.  He  is 
not  well  read  in  philosophy,  classical  literature, 
histor}^  or  science.  In  theological  matters  his 
ignorance  is  literally  astonishing;  and,  like  all 
ignorant  men,  he  M'rites  with  an  assumption  of 
infallibility  which  is  simply  absurd.  He  knows 
something  of  the  imaginative,  metaphorical, 
and  pictorial  aspect  of  the  Bible ;  and  he  has 
a  great  idea  that  certain  elements  of  morality 
are  to  be  carried  out  with  the  utmost  rigour 
and  consistency.  But  of  religious  doctrine 
he  apparently  knows  no  more  than  the  com- 
monplace Protestants  of  the  day,  and  devoutly 
believes  only  the  gospel  according  to  Dr.  Crolj^ 
It  is  indeed  a  not  slightly  significant  token  of 
the  shallowness  of  the  popular  religionism  of 
our  time,  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  acuteness 
should  write  a  book  exalting  the  religious 
architecture  of  the  hSth  century  almost  to  the 
level  of  a  work  of  inspiration,  and  term  it  pre- 
eminently Christian  architecture,  and  at  the 
same  time  believe  the  Pope  to  be  Antichrist, 
and  gravely  propose  the  repeal  of  the  Catholic 
Emancipation  Act  as  necessary  to  the  well- 
being  of  England.      There   is   something  so 
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transcendently  ludicrous  in  the  notion  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  idolatrous,  and  yet  that 
the  early  mediaeval  architecture  Avas  the  result 
of  the  purest  Christian  faith  and  feeling,  that 
we  can  only  suppose  that  Mr.  Ruskin  believes 
that  Cranmer,  Luther,  and  Henry  VIII.  flour- 
ished some  700  years  ago,  and  that  Salisbury 
Cathedral  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
The  simplicity  which  can  identify  the  creed 
and  practices  of  the  13th  century  with  those 
of  "  English  Protestantism""  is  so  delicious, 
that  whatever  else  be  Mr.  Ruskin's  deserts,  he 
may  at  least  lay  claim  to  the  invention  of 
something  unquestionably  new. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  also,  that  this  lively, 
trenchant,  and  l3riHiant  writer  is  positively  be- 
coming tedious.  Mr.  Ruskin  has  taken  to  a 
sort  of  moralising  strain,  and  a  quaint,  ser- 
monising species  of  phraseology,  which  makes 
his  book  sometimes  read  like  a  country  par- 
son's discourse  or  a  penny  tract.  We  do  not 
say  that  this  is  the  pervading  style  of  his  work. 
On  the  contrary,  it  abounds  with  noble  pas- 
sages, forcible  imagery,  and  a  certain  rude  elo- 
quence which  is  highly  captivating.  But  he 
is  too  fond  of  getting  up  into  the  professorial 
chair,  and  announcing  moral  truths  with  a 
grave  solemnity  and  in  professional  forms  of 
speech,  which  are  very  far  from  attractive, 
and  prejudice  us  against  the  unquestionable 
originality  and  profoundness  of  thought  which 
he  frequently  displays.  Now  and  then,  too, 
he  seems  to  have  caught  the  peculiar  canting 
style  of  the  Cambridge  Camden  (or  Ecclesio- 
logical)  Society  ;  and  elevates  minute  triviali- 
ties to  the  rank  of  moral  enormities,  talking 
of  what  is  right,  and  wrong,  and  lawful,  and 
horrible,  and  immoral,  and  un-Christian,  in  a 
spirit  of  unreality  and  fictitious  indignation 
which  is  wholly  unworthy  of  a  man  who  de- 
nounces the  follies  and  impositions  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  with  such  unsparing  severity.  Add 
to  this,  that  he  is  far  more  careless  than  ever 
in  the  construction  of  his  sentences  and  the 
arrangement  of  his  words.  He  writes  as  most 
fluent  people  talk,  with  that  slovenly,  disjointed, 
and  awkward  disposition  of  his  thoughts  and 
expressions,  which  is  scarcely  noticed  in  speak- 
ing, but  on  paper  becomes  barely  intelligible. 
Never  was  there  a  book  which  more  needed 
pruning  and  polishing  than  this  Seven  Lamps 
of  Architecture ;  never  was  there  a  book  which 
with  so  much  that  is  great  contained  more  that 
is  little.  We  pass  from  a  superb  passage  of 
glowing  eloquence  to  an  uncouth  common- 
place ;  from  a  sentiment  marked  by  the  deepest 
philosophy  to  a  piece  of  nonsensical  declama- 
tion or  abuse  which  a  child  can  see  through. 

The  "  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture" — (why 
there  are  just  seven,  and  no  more,  we  are  not 
informed) — are,  the  Lamp  of  Sacrifice,  the 
Lamp  of  Truth,  the  Lamp  of  Power,  the  Lamp 
of  Beauty,  the  Lamp  of  Life,  the  Lamp  of 
Memory,  and  the  Lamp  of  Obedience.  On  the 
embossed  cover,  however,  we  find  seven  me- 


dallions, on  which  are  imprinted  the  seven 
Latin  words,  Religio,  Observantia,  Auctoritas, 
Fides,  Obedientia,  Memoria,  Spiritus.  Whe- 
ther these  latter  are  to  be  considered  the  same 
as  the  former  seven,  we  are  not  told ;  nor 
M'hether  those  of  the  Latin  words  which  do 
not  respond  to  any  of  the  English  words  are 
to  be  considered  as  so  many  additional  lamps. 
We  incline  to  the  former  supposition,  thinking 
it  more  than  probable  that  as  Mr.  Ruskin  has 
given  us  a  new  ecclesiastical  history,  so  he  is 
about  to  favour  the  republic  of  letters  with  a 
new  Latin  language.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
book  itself  is  concerned  with  those  seven  ele- 
ments in  architectural  excellence,  which  are 
implied  in  the  seven  English  words. 

At  the  first  glance  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr. 
Ruskin  has  not  undertaken  to  expound  the 
principles  of  architectural  science,  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word.  He  has  not  ventured  upon 
the  discussion  of  the  ideas  which  lie  deep  at 
the  heart  of  all  artistic  expression,  or  sought 
to  define  what  can  be  accomplished  by  archi- 
tecture as  a  means  of  expression.  His  essay 
may,  however,  fairly  claim  to  be  called  a  trea- 
tise on  the  principles  of  the  rules  of  architec- 
tural art.  He  unfolds  the  spirit  in  which, 
rather  than  the  ideas  on  which,  the  true  artist 
will  design  and  complete  his  edifice.  To  use 
terms  properly  applicable  to  a  religious  system, 
his  "  lamps"  are  as  it  were  the  morals  of  art, 
and  in  no  sense  the  doctrines  of  art.  He  thus 
will  never  succeed  in  making  men  artists,  be- 
cause he  does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  mis- 
chief which  ruins  the  art  of  the  age,  and  we 
suspect  that  he  himself  is  quite  unconscious 
that  any  thing  more  than  a  good  spirit  of  de- 
sign and  workmanship  is  necessary  to  the  rea- 
lity of  any  art  whatsoever.  If  the  whole  race 
of  English  artists  were  as  enthusiastic  as  Mr. 
Ruskin  himself  in  the  adoption  of  his  views, 
we  should  see  no  result  beyond  a  splendid 
mediocrity;  a  cold,  meaningless,  or  convulsive 
effort  to  communicate  to  a  dead  body  the  as- 
pect of  a  living  being. 

What  wc  have  already  said,  indeed,  of  the 
extraordinary  delusion  under  which  Mr.  Rus- 
kin labours  with  respect  to  the  creed  of  the 
mediaeval  architects,  is  suflRcient  to  account 
for  his  avoidance  of  any  thing  that  might  be- 
tray his  own  inability  to  probe  the  wounds  of 
art  to  the  bottom.  His  notions  as  to  the  real 
ideas  and  sentiments  which  the  ancient  archi- 
tects embodied  in  their  wonderful  creations, 
are  so  vague,  misty,  and  contradictory,  that 
he  very  naturally  shuns  any  attempt  to  si 
his  contemporaries  where  they  ought  to  be^ 
if  they  would  rival  the  works  of  their  f( 
fathers.  Had  he  tried  any  thing  of  this  kin^, 
the  inevitable  result  would  have  been  that/ 
would  have  discovered  that  neither  he  nor  t[ 
were  agreed  even  in  the  few  positive  id( 
religious,  political,  and  domestic,  which  they 
do  possess;  and  that,  on  the  whole,  their  creed 
is  a  mere  mass  of  negations,  a  literal  protesting 
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against  the  intellectual,  spiritual,  and  moral 
nature  of  otlier  times,  with  no  definite  faith  or 
feeling  of  their  own. 

Mr.  Ruskin's  first  "  Lamp"  is  that  o{  Sacri- 
fice.  He  does  not,  however,  very  clearly  de- 
fine what  he  means  by  sacrifice,  and  a  degree 
of  confusion  of  thought  in  his  illustrations  and 
deductions  is  the  consequence.  He  seems 
hardly  to  know  whether  he  means  the  prin- 
ciple that  in  raising  edifices  of  a  religious 
character  we  should  offer  to  God  whatever  is 
best  of  its  kind,  or  whether  he  thinks  that  sa- 
crifice means  labour.  Much  that  he  says  on 
this  branch  of  his  subject  is  good,  but  he  falls 
into  the  commonplace  error  of  exaggerating 
the  universal  excellence  of  the  M'orks  of  other 
times,  and  seems  to  suppose  that  in  the  13th 
century  every  one  employed  "  the  Flaxman  of 
his  time,"  and  no  one  else.  He  tells  us  that 
"all  old  work  nearly  has  been  hard  work." 
This  is  the  stale  mistake  of  fancying  that  all 
the  buildings  of  antiquity  were  great,  strong, 
and  enduring,  because  those  which  remain  to 
us  are  so.  When  will  antiquarians  remember 
that  the  best  works  alone  remain,  because  the 
inferior  works  have  necessarily  perished  ?  Does 
,Mr.  Ruskin  suppose  that  London  and  Water- 
loo Bridges,  and  the  Nelson  column,  and  half 
the  deformities  of  the  metropolis  and  the  pro- 
vinces, will  not  last  as  long  as  York  Minster  or 
Cologne  Cathedral,  and  that  Sir  Christopher 
Wren's  churches  are  not  destined  to  see  many 
a  Gothic  spire  and  tower  laid  low  in  the 
dust? 

The  chapter  on  the  Lamp  of  Truth  contains 
many  admirable  criticisms  and  suggestions, 
with  some  exaggerations  and  absurdities.  For 
instance,  Mr.  Ruskin  says  that  the  English  na- 
tion is  "  distinguished  for  its  general  upright- 
ness and  faith,"  in  the  same  sentence  in  which 
he  avows  that  modern  English  architecture 
has  "  more  of  pretence,  concealment,  and  de- 
ceit than  any  other  of  this  or  of  past  time." 
Thus  it  is  that  Mr.  Ruskin  contrives  to  make 
his  views  ridiculous  in  men's  eyes.  At  the 
very  moment  that  he  is  dilating  with  all  the 
vehemence  of  a  Savonarola  against  the  disso- 
ciation of  earnestness  and  truthfulness  from 
art,  and  maintaining  that  the  hollowness  of 
modern  "Romanist"  art  is  a  proof  of  the 
wickedness  and  idolatry  of  Rome,  he  would 
coolly  have  us  believe  that  there  is  no  con- 
nexion between  the  hollowness  of  English  Pro- 
testant art  and  the  hollowness  of  the  Protestant 
creed.  On  Mr.  Ruskin's  own  admissions, 
either  art  has  nothing  to  do  with  morals,  faith, 
and  earnestness  (in  which  case  the  present 
book  is  the  assertion  of  an  impudent  fallacy), 
or  the  wretchedness  of  our  modern  art  is  the 
result  of  some  deep-seated  disease  in  the  whole 
mind  of  the  nation.  Perhaps,  by  the  way,  as 
our  author's  chronology  and  history  is  not  of 
the  most  exact  sort,  he  considers  that  the 
Emancipation  Act  was  the  cause  of  the  archi- 
tectural abominations  of  Regent  Street,  and 


the  Maynooth   Grant  the  originator  of  Mr. 
Wilkins's  design  for  the  National  Gallery. 

We  are  sorry  also  to  find  Mr.  Ruskin  echo- 
ing the  vulgar  cry  against  cast  or  machine-cut 
ornaments  in  iron,  or  any  other  material.  We 
confess  that  the  objection  so  often  made  to 
such  works  savours  to  us  of  the  shallowest 
bigotry.  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  those  whom  he 
imitates,  seem  to  imagine  that  there  is  a  sort 
of  magic  charm  in  beating  iron  with  a  ham- 
mer, and  that  a  machine  which  gives  to  the 
workman's  chisel  the  force  of  a  steam-engine, 
is  something  contrary  to  the  commandment, 
"  Thou  shalt  not  steal."  Now,  we  are  ready 
to  allow  that  cast-iron  ornaments,  or  cast-brass, 
or  any  thing  else  that  is  formed  in  a  mould, 
which  pretends  not  to  be  so  moulded,  but  to 
be  constructed  with  the  hammer,  or  in  some 
other  old-fashioned  way,  is  an  absurdity  and 
an  imposture ;  and  further,  we  are  convinced 
that,  like  other  hypocrisies,  it  never  thoroughly 
succeeds,  but  betrays  itself  by  a  manifest  in- 
feriority and  awkwardness.  But  why  there  is 
an  eternal  impropriety  in  making  a  fender,  or 
a  door-handle,  or  an  iron  gate  for  a  church,  bv 
means  of  a  mould,  or  why  we  should  regard  a 
cast  glass  salt-cellar  or  tumbler  with  a  sort  of 
moral  horror,  we  never  could  conceive.  Ob- 
jections to  cast  and  machine-made  ornaments 
on  such  grounds  as  these  are  a  mere  ridiculous 
prudery  and  affectation,  and  serve  only  to  pre- 
judice men  of  shrewd  sense  against  any  thing 
like  a  philosophy  in  art,  as  the  fantastic  dream 
of  half-insane  fanatics.  Let  us  have  cast-iron 
ornaments  to  look  like  what  they  are,  designed 
solely  with  a  view  to  please,  and  not  to  de- 
ceive, and  no  earthly  reason  exists  why  they 
should  not  have  a  beauty  peculiarly  their  own, 
even  though  their  beauty  jje  of  a  diflferent  type 
from  that  which  is  characteristic  of  iron 
wrought  by  the  hand  alone.  There  is  as  much 
genius  and  truth  of  utterance  in  a  bird,  or  a 
flower,  or  a  bust,  carved  in  oak  by  Jordan's 
patent,  as  if  the  same  result  had  been  produced 
by  an  unaided  mallet  and  chisel.  The  only 
diflference  is  that  one  is  produced  more  easily 
than  the  other ;  and  if  greater  facility  in  accom- 
plishment is  to  be  accounted  an  evil,  then  the 
sooner  we  relapse  at  once  into  barbarism  the 
better. 

In  the  same  fantastic  spirit  of  arbitrary  se- 
lection, Mr.  Ruskin  considers  it  "  unlawful  to 
use  metals  as  a  support  in  building.  He  will 
tolerate  them  as  a  cement,  but  as  a  cement 
alone.  Really  we  hardly  know  how  to  reply 
to  such  quibbling,  and  such  childish  slavery  to 
a  cut-and-dried  set  of  rules.  The  notion  that 
some  few  of  the  material  products  of  the  uni- 
verse are  to  enjoy  a  sort  of  act-of- Parliament 
monopoly,  and  that  any  thing  else  which  an- 
swers the  same  purpose  equally  well,  or  even 
far  better,  is  to  be  for  ever  excluded  from  em- 
ployment, is  quite  inimitable  in  its  way.  If 
Mr.  Ruskin  had  been  born  a  savage,  dwelling 
in  huts  made  of  branches  of  trees,  we  can  con- 
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ceive  his  orthodox  horror  at  the  discovery  of 
the  possibility  of  making  bricks,  or  of  building 
houses  with  stone. 

This  theory  he  further  enforces  by  one  of 
those  artificial  reasonings  into  which  men  fall 
who  dwell  too  much  in  an  intellectual  solitude, 
and  mistake  their  private  fancies  for  neces- 
sary deductions  from  unquestionable  premises. 
He  says  that  man  ought  to  limit  himself^  and 
confine  his  resources  within  certain  arbitrary 
bounds,  because  Divine  Omnipotence  has  re- 
strained itself  in  the  construction  of  the  phy- 
sical universe,  such  as  it  is !  How  like  the 
reasoning  of  a  publication  of  the  Religious 
Tract  Society !  Because  Almighty  God  vouch- 
safes to  employ  means  to  the  performance  of 
certain  ends,  and  because  those  means  are  not 
precisely  those  which  we  or  Mr.  lluskin  would 
have  chosen  for  the  purpose,  therefore  a  poor, 
miserable  atom  like  man,  whose  utmost  efforts 
to  accomplish  his  ends  are  but  as  the  devices 
of  an  infant,  is  to  ape  the  system  of  creative 
Omnipotence,  and  conceitedly  thrust  away  tiie 
materials  which  the  Divine  Author  of  nature 
has  placed  within  his  reach  ! 

On  the  "  Lamp  of  Power"  Mr.  Ruskin  has 
many  excellent  reflections,  with  many  that  sa- 
vour somewhat  of  wire-drawing  and  straw- 
splitting,  and  some  in  which  praise  or  blame 
is  awarded  far  more  in  accordance  with  the 
dictates  of  arbitrary  custom  and  chance  asso- 
ciation than  on  any  stable  principles  of  art. 
For  instance,  our  author  will  have  marble  and 
limestone  in  general  to  be  chiselled  smooth,  be- 
cause (as  he  tells  us)  it  is  easy  to  produce  a  flat 
surface  in  marble  !  The  following  extracts,  on 
the  other  hand,  strike  us  as  containing  much 
admirable  criticism ; 


"  Let  us,  then,  see  what  is  this  power  and  majesty, 
which  Nature  herself  does  not  disdain  to  accept  from 
the  works  of  man  ;  and  what  that  sublimity  in  the 
masses  built  up  by  lus  coralline-like  energy,  which  is 
honourable,  even  when  transferred  by  association  to  the 
dateless  hills,  which  it  needed  earthquakes  to  lift,  and 
deluges  to  mould. 

"And  first,  of  mere  size:  it  might  not  be  thought 
possible  to  emulate  the  sublimity  of  natural  objects  in 
this  respect ;  nor  would  it  be,  if  the  architect  contended 
with  them  in  pitched  battle.  It  would  not  be  well  to 
build  pyramids  inthe  valley  of  Chamouni ;  and  St.  Peter's, 
among  its  many  other  errors,  counts  for  not  the  least 
injurious  its  position  on  the  slope  of  an  inconsiderable 
hill.  But  imagine  it  placed  on  the  plain  of  Marengo, 
or,  like  the  Superga  of  Turin,  or  like  La  Salute  at  Ve- 
nice !  The  fact  is,  that  the  apprehension  of  the  size  of 
natural  objects,  as  well  as  of  architecture,  depends  more 
on  fortunate  excitement  of  the  imagination  than  on 
measurements  by  the  eye ;  and  the  architect  has  a  pecu- 
liar advantage  in  being  able  to  press  close  upon  the 
sight  such  magnitude  as  he  can  command.  There  are 
few  rocks,  even  among  the  Alps,  that  have  a  clear  ver- 
tical fall  as  high  as  the  choir  of  Beauvais  ;  and  if  we 
secure  a  good  precipice  of  wall,  or  a  sheer  and  unbroken 
flank  of  tower,  and  place  them  where  there  are  no  enor- 
mous natural  features  to  oppose  them,  we  shall  feel  in 
them  no  want  of  sublimity  of  size.  And  it  may  be  mat- 
ter of  encouragement  in  this  respect,  though  one  also  of 
regret,  to  observe  how  much  oftener  man  destroys  na- 
tural sublimity,  than  nature  crushes  human  power.  It 
does  not  need  much  to  humiliate  a  mountain.     A  hut 


will  sometimes  do  it ;  I  never  look  up  to  the  Col  de 
Balme  from  Chamouni,  without  a  violent  feeling  of  pro- 
vocation against  its  hospitable  little  cabin,  whose  bright 
white  walls  form  a  visibly  four-square  spot  on  the  green 
ridge,  and  entirely  destroy  all  idea  of  its  elevation.  A 
single  villa  will  often  mar  a  whole  landscape,  and  de- 
throne a  dynasty  of  hills ;  and  the  acropolis  of  Athens, 
Parthenon  and  all,  has,  I  believe,  been  dwarfed  into  a 
model  by  the  palace  lately  built  beneath  it.  The  fact 
is,  that  hills  are  not  so  high  as  we  fancy  them  ;  and 
when  to  the  actual  impression  of  no  mean  comparative 
size  is  added  the  sense  of  the  toil  of  manly  hand  and 
thought,  a  sublimity  is  reached,  which  nothing  but  gross 
error  in  arrangement  of  its  parts  can  destroy." 

The  subjoined  is  an  example  of  Mr.  Ruskin's 
strength  as  a  writer  on  mere  art,  and  of  his 
miserably  perverted  notions  on  the  ideas  which 
art  has  to  embody. 

'*  Positive  shade  is  a  more  necessary  and  more  sublime 
thing  in  an  architect's  hands  than  in  a  painter's.  For 
the  latter  being  able  to  temper  his  light  with  an  under 
tone  throughout,  and  to  make  it  delightful  with  sweet 
colour,  or  awful  with  lurid  colour,  and  to  represent  dis- 
tance, and  air,  and  sun,  by  the  depth  of  it,  and  fill  its 
whole  space  with  expression,  can  deal  with  an  enormous, 
nay,  almost  with  an  universal,  extent  of  it,  and  the  best 
painters  most  delight  in  such  extent ;  but  as  light,  with 
the  architect,  is  nearly  always  liable  to  become  full  and 
untempered  sunshine  seen  upon  solid  surface,  his  only 
rests,  and  his  chief  means  of  sublimity,  are  definite 
shades.  So  that,  after  size  and  weight,  the  power  of 
architecture  may  be  said  to  depend  on  the  quantity 
(whether  measured  in  space  or  intenseness)  of  its  sha- 
dow ;  and  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  reality  of  its  works, 
and  the  use  and  influence  they  have  in  the  daily  life  of 
men  (as  opposed  to  those  works  of  art  with  which  we 
have  nothing  to  do  but  in  times  of  rest  or  of  pleasure), 
require  of  it  that  it  should  express  a  kind  of  human  sym- 
pathy, by  a  measure  of  darkness  as  great  as  there  is  in 
human  life  :  and  that  as  the  great  poem  and  great  fic- 
tion generally  affect  us  most  by  the  majesty  of  their 
masses  of  shade,  and  cannot  take  hold  upon  us  if  they 
aff'ect  a  continuance  of  lyric  sprightliness,  but  must  be 
serious  often,  and  sometimes  melancholy,  else  they  do 
not  express  the  truth  of  this  wild  world  of  ours ;  so 
there  must  be,  in  this  magnificently  human  art  of  archi- 
tecture, some  equivalent  expression  for  the  trouble  and 
wrath  of  life,  for  its  sorrow  and  its  mystery:  and  this 
it  can  only  give  by  depth  or  diffusion  of  gloom,  by  the 
frown  upon  its  front,  and  the  shadow  of  its  recess.  So 
that  Rembrandtism  is  a  noble  manner  in  architecture, 
though  a  false  one  in  painting ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
ever  any  building  was  truly  great,  unless  it  had  mighty 
masses,  vigorous  and  deep,  of  shadow  mingled  with  its 
surface.  And  among  the  first  habits  that  a  young  archi- 
tect should  learn,  is  that  of  thinking  in  shadow,  not 
looking  at  a  design  in  its  miserable  liny  skeleton,  but 
conceiving  it  as  it  will  be  when  the  dawn  lights  it,  and 
the  dusk  leaves  it ;  when  its  stones  will  be  hot,  and  its 
crannies  cool ;  when  the  lizards  will  bask  on  the  one, 
and  the  birds  build  in  the  other.  Let  him  design  with 
the  sense  of  cold  and  heat  upon  him;  let  him  cut  out  the 
shadows,  as  men  dig  wells  in  unwatered  plains ;  and 
lead  along  the  lights,  as  a  founder  does  his  hot  metal ; 
let  him  keep  the  full  command  of  both,  and  see  that  he 
knows  how  they  fall,  and  where  they  fade.  His  paper 
lines  and  jjroportions  are  of  no  value  ;  all  that  he  has  to 
do  must  be  dotie  by  spaces  of  light  and  darkness ;  and 
his  business  is  to  see  that  the  one  is  broad  and  bold 
enough  not  tO"  be  swallowed  up  by  twilight,  and  the 
other  deep  enough  not  to  be  dried  like  a  shallow  j)Oolj 
by  a  noonday  hun." 

Not  to  dwell  on  the  palpable  one-sidedncji 
of  all  this  as  respects  the  power  of  shadow  u 
painting,  and  its  forgetlulness  of  the  fact  that, 
in  almost  every  great  historical  picture  of  th( 
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greatest  masters,  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
painting  is  in  shade,  we  cannot  pass  by  Mr. 
Ruskin's  Pagan  theory  on  the  sentiment  which 
ought  to  pervade  the  architecture  of  man.  Is 
he  serious  in  telling  us  that  not  only  domestic, 
social,  and  political  architecture,  but  even  reli- 
gious architecture,  ought  to  be  especially  im- 
pressed with  the  trouble  and  wrath  of  lite,  its 
sorrow  and  its  mystery?  Why,  even  Heathen- 
ism would  often  fill  its  temples  with  symbols  of 
joy  and  gladness,  and  types  of  the  reconcilia- 
tion which  it  supposed  to  be  wrought  between 
its  divinities  and  mankind.  Is  the  frame  of 
mind  at  which  the  devout  Christian  ought  to 
aim,  and  which  faith  in  the  gospel  of  mercy 
tends  to  Mork  within  him,  gloomy,  cavern-like, 
and  awestruck  ?  Is  a  church  constructed  in 
the  manner  of  Rembrandt's  pictures  a  fitting 
habitation  for  a  Christian  soul?  Truly,  it 
speaks  ill  for  Mr.  Ruskin's  theology,  if  this  is 
any  thing  more  than  unmeaning  flourish.  He 
must  be  falling  in  love  with  dark,  self- torturing 
Puritanism,  or  be  oppressed  with  a  frightful 
sense  of  the  unpardonableness  of  human  guilt, 
and  the  powerlessness  of  all  Christian  doctrine 
to  console,  which  makes  him  thus  love  that 
which  speaks  only  of  sin,  and  suffering,  and 
despair,  rather  than  of  that  peace  and  joy,  that 
calm  repose  and  buoyant  hope,  which  the  reli- 
gion of  Jesus  Christ  confers  on  those  who  re- 
ceive it  in  its  true  strength  and  purity. 

In  the  same  passion  for  wretchedness,  Mr. 
Ruskin  denounces  every  thing  like  an  attempt 
to  please  the  taste  and  gratify  the  feelings  in 
any  matter  connected  with  railways.  He  hugs 
misery  to  himself  with  a  self-sacrificing  heroism 
of  patience.  Railroad  travelling  is  with  him 
all  misery  and  discomfort.  He  says  it  deprives 
people — judging,  of  course,  from  his  own  ex- 
perience— of  that  temper  and  discretion  which 
are  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  beauty.  He 
purchases  his  ticket  with  the  feelings  of  a  man 
who  sends  a  prescription  to  the  druggist's  to 
be  made  up ;  he  gets  into  the  carriage  (even  a 
first-class  one)  with  the  wry  face  with  which 
we  swallow  a  nauseous  medicine,  and  resigns 
himself  to  a  martyrdom  of  anguish,  until  the 
horrible  operation  of  locomotion  is  past,  and 
he  is  once  more  sent  forth  to  his  ordinary  state 
of  being.  He  says  that  a  man  on  a  railway  has 
"  parted  with  the  nobler  characteristics  of  hu- 
manity." Henceforth  we  shall  never  see  a  per- 
son on  the  Great  Western,  or  Birmingham,  or 
any  other  line,  huddled  up  in  a  corner  of  a  car- 
riage, dark,  sour,  and  misanthropic  in  visage, 
and  resenting  the  suggestion  of  any  agreeable 
thoughts  as  a  cruel  mockery  of  an  inward  and 
unknown  sorrow,  without  thinking  that  we  see 
the  author  of  the  Seven  Lamps  rejoicing  in  his 
woes,  and  oppressed  with  the  mingled  con- 
sciousness that  he  is  moving  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  miles  an  hour,  and  that  that  wicked 
Papist,  the  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  is  a 
member  of  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament. 
In  common  compassion  to  a  suffering  fellow- 


creature,  we  would  suggest  to  Mr.  Ruskin,  that 
if  he  were  to  try  the  effects  of  "  idolatrous  Ro- 
manism" upon  his  own  mind,  he  would  find  it 
quite  possible  to  be  happy  even  in  a  second  or 
third  class  railway- carriage,  and  to  go  from 
London  to  Edinburgh  with  an  unruflied  soul. 

With  the  chapter  on  the  "  Lamp  of  Beauty" 
we  have  serious  fault  to  find.  Professihg  at 
the  outset  to  assert  that  those  things  alone  are 
beautiful  in  which  all  will  agree  with  him,  Mr. 
Ruskin  proceeds  to  announce  a  theory  which  is 
asgratuitous  and  unsupported  as  his  illustrations 
of  his  truth  are  inconsistent  with  the  facts  to 
which  he  declares  that  he  appeals.  His  theory 
is,  that  the  forms  of  all  architectural  beauty 
are  to  be  found  in  nature ;  and  thus,  with  his 
usual  reiteration  of  "  I  believe,"  "I  say,"  "I 
know,"  "  I  would,"  "  I  am  justified,"  "I  doubt 
not,"  "  I  have  no  hesitation,"  &c.  &c.,  he  ex- 
pands his  fancy : 

**  Now,  I  would  insist  especially  on  the  fact,  of  which 
I  doubt  not  that  farther  illustrations  will  occur  to  the 
mind  of  every  reader,  that  all  most  lovely  forms  and 
thoughts  are  directly  taken  from  natural  objects  ;  be* 
cause  1  would  fain  be  allowed  to  assume  also  the  con- 
verse of  this,  namely,  that  forms  which  are  not  taken 
from  natural  objects  must  be  ugly.  I  know  this  is  a 
bold  assumption  ;  but  as  I  have  not  space  to  reason  out 
the  i)oints  wherein  essential  beauty  of  form  consists, 
that  being  far  too  serious  a  work  to  be  undertaken  in  a 
bye  way,  I  have  no  other  resource  than  to  use  this 
accidental  mark  or  test  of  beauty,  of  whose  truth  the 
considerations  which  I  hope  hereafter  to  lay  before  the 
reader  may  assure  him.  1  say  an  accidental  mark,  since 
forms  are  not  beautiful  because  they  are  copied  from 
nature ;  only  it  is  out  of  the  power  of  man  to  conceive 
beauty  without  her  aid.  I  believe  the  reader  will  grant 
me  this,  even  from  the  examples  above  advanced ;  the 
degree  of  confidence  with  which  it  is  granted  must  at- 
tach also  to  his  acceptance  of  the  conclusions  which  will 
follow  from  it;  but  if  it  be  granted  frankly,  it  will 
enable  me  to  determine  a  matter  of  very  essential  im- 
portance, namely,  what  is  or  is  not  ornament.  For 
there  are  many  forms  of  so-called  decoration  in  archi- 
tectui-e,  habitual,  and  received  therefore  with  approval, 
or  at  all  events  without  any  venture  at  expression  of 
dislike,  which  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  to  be  not 
ornament  at  all,  but  to  be  ugly  things,  the  expense  of 
which  ought  in  truth  to  be  set  down  in  the  architect's 
contract,  as  *  For  Monstrification.'  I  believe  that  we 
regard  these  customary  deformities  with  a  savage  com- 
placency, as  an  Indian  does  his  flesh  patterns  and  paint 
(all  nations  being  in  certain  degrees  and  senses  savage). 
I  believe  that  I  can  prove  them  to  be  monstrous,  and  I 
hope  hereafter  to  do  so  conclusively ;  but,  meantime,  I 
can  allege  in  defence  of  my  persuasion  nothing  but  this 
fact  of  their  being  unnatural,  to  which  the  reader  must 
attach  such  weight  as  he  thinks  it  deserves.  There  is, 
however,  a  peculiar  difficulty  in  using  this  proof;  it  re- 
quires the  writer  to  assume,  very  impertinently,  that 
nothing  is  natural  but  what  he  has  seen  or  supposes  to 
exist.  I  would  not  do  this  ;  for  I  suppose  there  is  no 
conceivable  form  or  grouping  of  forms  but  in  some  part 
of  the  universe  an  example  of  it  may  be  found.  But  I 
think  I  am  justified  in  considering  those  forms  to  be 
most  natural  which  are  most  frequent ;  or  rather,  that 
on  the  shapes  which  in  the  every-day  world  are  familiar 
to  the  eyes  of  men,  God  has  stamped  those  characters 
of  beauty  which  He  has  made  it  man's  nature  to  love  ; 
while  in  certain  exceptional  forms  He  has  shewn  that 
the  adoption  of  the  others  was  not  a  matter  of  necessity, 
but  part  of  the  adjusted  harmony  of  creation.  I  believe 
that  thus  we  may  reason  from  frequency  to  beauty,  and 
vice  versa;  that  knowing  a  thing  to  be  frequent,  we 
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may  assume  it  to  be  beautiful ;  and  assume  that  which 
is  most  frequent  to  be  most  beautiful:  1  mean,  of  course, 
visibly  frequent ;  for  the  forms  of  things  which  are  hid- 
den in  caverns  of  the  earth,  or  in  the  anatomy  of  animal 
frames,  are  evidently  not  intended  by  their  Maker  to 
bear  the  habitual  gaze  of  man.  And  again,  by  frequency 
I  mean  that  limited  and  isolated  frequency  which  is 
characteristic  of  all  perfection  ;  not  mere  multitude  :  as 
a  rose  is  a  common  flower,  but  yet  there  are  not  so 
many  roses  on  the  tree  as  there  are  leaves.  In  this  re- 
spect Nature  is  sparing  of  her  highest,  and  lavish  of  her 
less,  beauty  ;  but  I  call  the  flower  as  frequent  as  the 
leaf,  because,  each  in  its  allotted  quantity,  where  the  one 
is,  there  will  ordinarily  be  the  other." 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Ruskin  accounts  it  impos- 
sible to  produce  beauty  with  straight  lines, 
which,  as  every  body  knows,  are  very  rare  in 
natural  objects.  This  consequence,  indeed,  of 
his  theory,  is  its  true  touchstone.  Let  us  see, 
then,  wherein  its  fallacy  consists.  That  it  is 
fallacious,  a  little  ordinary  recollection  of  the 
objects  men  do  call  beautiful  will  shew.  It 
condemns,  for  example,  the  Parthenon  to  the 
sentence  of  ugliness !  In  the  Greek  temple 
there  is  scarcely  a  line  to  be  found  which  is 
not  straight,  scarcely  a  form  which  is  borrowed 
from  nature ;  yet  who  is  insensible  to  the  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  its  design,  and  to  the  intense 
depth  of  sentiment  and  repose  which  it  conveys 
to  the  mind?  In  like  manner,  Mr.  Ruskin 
must  deny  the  existence  of  beauty  in  the  vast 
majority  of  Italian  domestic  and  palatial  build- 
ings, where  for  every  curved  line  there  are  ten 
•straight  lines.  Does  he  see  no  beauty  in  the 
tower  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where 
nearly  every  line  is  straight;  no  beauty  in 
Salisbury  spire,  in  the  west  front  of  Cologne 
Cathedral,  or  in  the  whole  class  of  Gothic  ex- 
teriors, where  the  flowing  curve  is  as  rare,  and 
the  straight  line  as  general,  as  the  curve  is 
general  and  the  straight  line  rare  in  a  land- 
scape, and  in  all  the  works  of  visible  nature? 
The  hollowness  of  this  dogma,  indeed,  appears 
in  Mr.  Ruskin's  own  illustrations  of  its  truth. 
For  example,  we  find  him  uttering  the  follow- 
ing glaring  piece  of  misrepresentation  of  facts: 

**  The  next  ornament  whose  cause  I  would  try  is  that 
of  our  Tudor  work,  the  portcullis.  Reticulation  is  com- 
mon enough  in  natural  form,  and  very  beautiful ;  but  it 
is  either  of  the  most  delicate  and  gauzy  texture,  or  of 
variously  sized  meshes  and  undulating  lines.  There  is 
no  family  relation  between  portcullis  and  cobwebs  or 
beetles'  wings ;  something  like  it,  perhaps,  may  be  found 
in  some  kinds  of  crocodile  armour  and  on  the  backs  of 
the  Northern  divers,  but  always  beautifully  varied  in 
size  of  mesh.  There  is  a  dignity  in  the  thing  itself,  if 
its  size  were  exhibited,  and  the  shade  given  through  its 
bars  ;  but  even  these  merits  are  taken  away  in  the  Tudor 
diminution  of  it,  set  on  a  solid  surface.  It  has  not  a 
single  syllable,  I  believe,  to  say  in  its  defence.  It  is 
another  monster,  absolutely  and  unmitigatedly  frightful. 
All  that  carving  on  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel  simply 
deforms  the  stones  of  it." 

Now,  we  are  not  concerned  to  defend  the 
beauty  of  the  Tudor  portcullis,  which  is  ugly 
and  absurd  enough  ;  but,  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon sense,  let  it  be  condemned  with  something 
like  an  adherence  to  truth  of  reasoning,  and  not 
on  the  extraordinary  assumption  that  natural  re- 
ticulation is  "either  of  most  delicate  and  gauzy 


texture,  or  of  variously  sized  meshes  and  undu- 
lating lines."  One  would  think  Mr.  Ruskin  had 
passed  his  whole  life  among  spiders,  and  such- 
like unpleasant  insects.  Has  he  never  seen  a 
piece  of  honeycomb  ? 

The  faultiness  of  his  theory  is  this,  that  he 
entirely  overlooks  the  difference  between  the 
materials  with  which  the  great  Author  of  Na- 
ture works,  in  the  production  of  her  myriad 
forms,  and  those  with  which  man  is  compelled 
to  work.  He  has  forgotten  that  the  animal,  the 
vegetable,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  mineral 
world  also,  is  one  boundless  and  infinitely 
diversified  manifestation  of  life,  while  we  form 
and  fashion  objects  from  dead  and  utterly  in- 
animate matter.  Hence  it  is,  that,  while  the 
laws  of  tenacity  are  the  governing  principles  of 
natural  forms,  the  law  of  gravity  is  that  which 
rules  over  the  works  of  human  art  with  irresis- 
tible sway.  The  whole  world  of  nature,  from 
the  countenance  and  figure  of  man  himself, 
down  to  the  humblest  and  least  developed 
crystalline  surface,  are  the  results  of  life, 
strength,  movement,  and  change.  They  are 
delightful  to  the  soul,  not  alone  because  they 
often  commend  themselves  to  our  natural  sense 
of  the  beautiful,  but  because  of  what  they  utter 
and  what  they  suggest,  and  because  they  are 
the  consequences  of  a  spiritual  and  indwelling 
energy,  which  has  made  them  what  they  are. 

And  being  thus  instinct  with  life,  whether 
animal,  vegetable,  or  chemical,  they  possess 
certain  physical  attributes  which  permit  them 
to  multiply  their  forms  in  so  vast  a  multitude 
of  variations,  that  the  imagination  is  appalled 
at  the  thought  of  numbering  them,  and  feels 
almost  as  if  it  were  vainly  seeking  to  grasp  the 
infinite.  A  handful  of  garden-flowers,  or  the 
boughs  and  leaves  of  a  single  forest- tree,  present 
combinations  of  curved  and  straight  lines  which 
almost  defy  our  calculation  to  reckon.  And 
why  ?  Because  the  materials  of  which  they 
are  formed  possess  the  tenacity  of  vitality,  and 
are  capable  of  being  moulded  into  varieties 
and  combinations  which  are  simply  impossible 
in  the  works  of  man.  The  moment  we  take  the 
products  of  creation,  and  employ  them  as  mate- 
rials of  art,  their  whole  nature  is  radically  alter- 
ed. Death  comes  in  place  of  life,  decay  in  place 
of  change,  stillness  in  place  of  movement.  We 
have  an  obstacle  to  overcome  in  their  employ- 
ment, which — so  to  say — was  comparatively 
unknown  to  the  Author  of  nature  when  they 
yielded  themselves  to  his  plastic  hand.  We 
cannot  consult  our  imagination  alone  in  de- 
vising new  shapes  of  grace  and  beauty  into 
which  to  cast  them.  We  must  call  in  the  aid 
of  mathematical  construction,  and  the  law  of 
gravity  so  as  to  counteract  itself.  We  must 
(iraw  lines,  and  smoothen  surfaces,  and  balance 
parts,  and  compensate  for  deficiency  of  strength, 
not  according  to  the  suggestions  of  poetry 
alone,  but  in  subservience  to  the  dictates  of 
geometry.  Hence  arise  a  thousand  combina- 
tions in  art  which  are  not  found   in  nature, 
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simply  because  they  are  needless.  A  straight 
line  actually  becomes  stronger  than  a  curved. 
The  eye  rests  with  delight  on  stones  piled  to- 
gether in  forms  which  would  be  utterly  detest- 
able in  a  natural  cave,  or  on  a  mountain  height. 
Proportion  itself  assumes  a  totally  new  aspect, 
and  whereas  it  rarely  exists  with  any  rigid  ex- 
actness in  natural  creations,  is  essential  to  the 
perfection  of  every  work  which  man's  ingenuity 
can  devise.  Yet  the  sense  oi  beauty  remains. 
Whatever  be  its  elements,  it  unquestionably  is 
there.  We  gaze  upon  the  works  we  have 
wrought,  from  the  magnificent  temples  of  Co- 
logne or  Milan,  down  to  the  puny  flower-glass 
upon  a  drawing-room  table,  and  the  very  same 
emotions  are  summoned  into  life  in  our  breasts 
of  which  we  are  conscious  when  we  contemplate 
an  Alpine  range,  or  an  Italian  vale,  or  an  Eng- 
lish garden.  All  are  beautiful,  because  all  are 
expressive  of  truth  ;  all  express  the  same  ideas, 
suggest  the  same  associations,  strike  upon  the 
same  inward  mysterious  sense,  and  are  typical 
of  the  same  invisible  spiritual  powers  and  joys. 
Their  difference  lies  in  the  difference  between 
the  materials  of  which  they  are  fashioned,  and 
between  the  wisdom  and  omnipotence  of  God 
and  the  ingenuity  and  humble  aspirations  of 
man. 

As  an  example  of  what  we  must  call  the 
narroioness  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  ideas,  we  give  an- 
other section  on  this  same  Lamp  of  Beauty,  in 
which,  as  usual,  he  seems  to  mistake  his  own 
personal  feelings  for  those  of  humanity  in  gene- 
ral, and  with  natural  exaggeration  lays  down 
minute  rules  which  make  the  unenthusiastic 
man  of  common  sense  smile. 

"  Must  not  beauty,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  be  sought 
for  in  the  forms  which  we  associate  with  our  every-day 
life  ?  Yes,  if  you  do  it  consistently,  and  in  places  where 
it  can  be  calmly  seen  ;  but  not  if  you  use  the  beautiful 
form  only  as  a  mask  and  covering  of  the  proper  condi- 
tions and  uses  of  things,  nor  if  you  thrust  it  into  the 
places  set  apart  for  toil.  Put  it  in  the  drawing-room, 
not  into  the  workshop  ;  put  it  upon  domestic  furniture, 
not  upon  tools  of  handicraft.  All  men  have  sense  of 
what  is  right  in  this  matter,  if  they  would  only  use  and 
apply  that  sense ;  every  man  knows  where  and  how 
beauty  gives  him  pleasure,  if  he  would  only  ask  for  it 
when  it  does  so,  and  not  allow  it  to  be  forced  upon  him 
when  he  does  not  want  it.  Ask  any  one  of  the  passen- 
gers over  London  Bridge  at  this  instant  whether  he  cares 
about  the  forms  of  the  bronze  leaves  on  its  lamps,  and  he 
will  tell  you,  No.  Modify  these  forms  of  leaves  to  a  less 
scale,  and  put  them  on  his  milk -jug  at  breakfast,  and 
ask  him  whether  he  likes  them,  and  he  will  tell  you,  Yes, 
People  have  no  need  of  teaching  if  they  could  only 
think  and  speak  truth,  and  ask  for  what  they  like  and 
want,  and  for  nothing  else  :  nor  can  a  right  disposition 
of  beauty  be  ever  arrived  at  except  by  this  common 
sense,  and  allowance  for  the  circumstances  of  the  time 
and  place.  It  does  not  follow,  because  bronze  leafage 
is  in  bad  taste  on  the  lamps  of  London  Bridge,  that  it 
would  be  so  on  those  of  the  Ponte  della  Trinita  ;  nor, 
because  it  would  be  a  folly  to  decorate  the  house-fronts 
of  Gracechurch  Street,  that  it  would  be  equally  so  to 
adorn  those  of  some  quiet  provincial  town.  The  ques- 
tion of  greatest  external  or  internal  decoration  depends 
entirely  on  the  conditions  of  probable  repose.  It  was  a 
wise  feeling  which  made  the  streets  of  Venice  so  rich  in 
external  ornament,  for  there  is  no  couch  of  rest  like  the 
gondola.     So,  again,  there  is  no  subject  of  street  orna- 


ment so  wisely  chosen  as  the  fountain,  where  it  is  a 
fountain  of  use  ;  for  it  is  just  there  that  perhaps  the 
happiest  pause  takes  place  in  the  labour  of  the  day, 
when  the  pitcher  is  rested  on  the  edge  of  it,  and  the 
breath  of  the  bearer  is  drawn  deeply,  and  the  hair  swept 
from  the  forehead,  and  the  uprightness  of  the  form  de- 
clined against  the  marble  ledge,  and  the  sound  of  the 
kind  word  or  light  laugh  muxes  with  the  trickle  of  the 
falling  water,  heard  shriller  and  shriller  as  the  pitcher 
fills.  What  pause  is  so  sweet  as  that  —  so  full  of  the 
depth  of  ancient  days,  so  softened  with  the  calm  of  pas- 
toral solitude?" 

The  Avhole  spirit  of  this  criticism  we  think 
false  and  morbid.  All  the  Avorld  are  not  like 
Mr.  Ruskin,  though  he  fancies  so.  We  do 
not  know  in  what  sort  of  a  room  he  loves  to 
sit,  and  study,  and  write,  and  draw ;  but  we 
dare  say  he  thinks  that  every  other  studious 
and  reflecting  man  upon  earth  has  precisely 
the  same  feelings  with  himself  with  respect  to 
slovenliness,  or  neatness,  or  bareness,  or  luxury 
of  details.  Why  is  he  blind  to  the  fact,  that 
while  many  persons  are  insensible  to  every 
emotion  of  pure  enjoyment  while  occupied  in 
labour,  with  others  it  is  a  joy  to  mingle  sensa- 
tions of  beaut}'^,  sweetness,  and  repose  with 
the  sternest  and  dullest  toils  to  which  man  is 
doomed  ?  We  do  not  like  this  passionate  fond- 
ness for  the  thorns  and  thistles  with  which  life 
was  cursed  for  the  sin  of  Adam.  We  love  the 
spirit  of  Christian  peace  and  hope  to  be  a  ruling 
principle  in  our  minds,  even  when  busied  with 
the  most  oppressive  of  the  labours  of  this  life 
of  trial.  If  we  have  to  do  penance,  or  to  mor- 
tify our  senses,  and  deprive  ourselves  of  inno- 
cent enjoyments  for  some  definite  spiritual  pur- 
pose, well  and  good ;  so  let  it  be.  But  when 
no  such  objects  as  these  are  in  view,  we  would 
introduce  the  spirit  of  repose  and  pleasure  at 
all  times  and  in  every  occupation,  so  that  what- 
soever be  the  work  of  our  hands,  there  shall  be 
some  charm  for  the  eye  ever  to  rest  upon,  and 
refresh  us  in  the  midst  of  our  toils.  Thousands 
and  thousands  of  men  and  women  are  soothed 
and  strengthened  in  the  most  repulsive  of  la- 
bours by  the  sight  of  a  solitary  flower  smiling 
by  their  side  in  a  humble  vessel  of  water.  Mr. 
Ruskin  laughs  at  the  bronze  leaves  on  the 
lamps  of  London  Bridge,  and  asks  who  cares 
for  them.  Let  them  be  taken  away,  then,  and 
let  the  old,  cold,  unornamented  bars  of  wood 
and  iron,  which  ^vere  our  grandfather's  beau 
ideal  of  a  lamp-post,  be  substituted.  In  such 
a  case  there  is  scarcely  a  passenger  who  would 
not  be  indignant  at  the  change,  be  offended 
with  the  hideous  intruders,  and  clamour  for 
the  restoration  of  those  decorations  which  woo 
Mr.  Ruskin's  regards  in  vain. 

As  we  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  defects  of 
his  chapter  on  beauty,  we  cannot  forbear  quot- 
ing its  concluding  paragraphs,  which  charmingly 
describe  that  exquisite  tower  in  Florence,  which 
we  altogether  agree  with  Mr.  Ruskin  in  regard- 
ing as  one  of  the  most  perfect  productions  of 
genius  to  which  architecture  has  given  birth. 

"  These  characteristics  [of  power  andbeauty]  occurmore 
or  less  in  different  buildhigs,  some  in  one  and  some  in  an- 
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other.  But  all  together,  and  all  in  their  highest  possible 
relative  degrees,  they  exist,  as  far  as  I  know,  only  in  one 
building  in  the  world,  the  Campanile  of  Giotto  at  Flo- 
rence. The  drawing  of  the  tracery  of  its  upper  story,  which 
heads  this  chapter,  inide  as  it  is,  will  nevertheless  give 
the  reader  some  better  conception  of  that  tower's  mag- 
nificence than  the  thin  outlines  in  which  it  is  usually 
portrayed.  In  its  first  appeal  to  the  sti'anger's  eye 
there  is  something  unpleasing  ;  a  mingling,  as  it  seems 
to  him,  of  over-severity  with  over-minuteness.  But  let 
him  give  it  time,  as  he  should  to  all  other  consummate 
art.  I  remember  well  how,  when  a  boy,  I  used  to  de- 
spise that  Campanile,  and  think  it  meanly  smooth  and 
finished.  But  I  have  since  lived  beside  it  many  a  day, 
and  looked  out  upon  it  from  my  windows  by  sunlight 
and  moonlight,  and  I  shall  not  soon  forget  how  pro- 
found and  gloomy  appeared  to  me  the  savageness  of  the 
Northern  Gothic,  when  I  afterwards  stood,  for  the  first 
time,  beneath  the  front  of  Salisbury.  The  contrast  is 
indeed  strange,  if  it  could  be  quickly  felt,  between  the 
rising  of  those  grey  walls  out  of  their  quiet  swarded 
space,  like  dark  and  barren  rocks  out  of  a  green  lake, 
with  their  rude  mouldering  rough- grained  shafts,  and 
triple  lights,  without  tracery  or  other  ornament  than  the 
martins'  nests  in  the  height  of  them,  and  that  bright, 
smooth,  sunny  surface  of  glowing  jasper,  those  spiral 
shafts  and  fairy  traceries,  so  white,  so  faint,  so  crystal- 
line, that  their  slight  shapes  are  hardly  traced  in  dark- 
ness on  the  pallor  of  the  eastern  sky,  that  serene  height 
of  mountain  alabaster,  coloured  like  a  morning  cloud, 
and  chased  like  a  sea  shell.  And  if  this  be,  as  1  believe 
it,  the  model  and  mirror  of  perfect  architecture,  is  there 
not  something  to  be  learned  by  looking  back  to  the  early 
life  of  him  who  raised  it  ?  I  said  that  the  Power  of  human 
mind  had  its  growth  in  the  wilderness  ;  much  more  must 
the  love  and  the  conception  of  that  beauty,  whose  every 
line  and  hue  we  have  seen  to  be,  at  the  best,  a  faded 
image  of  God's  daily  work,  and  an  arrested  ray  of  some 
star  of  creation,  be  given  chiefly  in  the  places  which  He 
hau3  gladdened  by  planting  there  the  fir-tree  and  the 
pine.  Not  within  the  walls  of  Florence,  but  among  the 
far-away  fields  of  her  lilies,  was  the  child  trained  who 
was  to  raise  that  headstone  of  Beauty  above  her  towers 
of  watch  and  war.  Remember  all  that  he  became ;  count 
the  sacred  thoughts  with  which  he  filled  the  heart  of 
Italy  ;  ask  those  who  followed  him  what  they  learned  at 
his  feet;  and  when  you  have  numbered  his  labours,  and 
received  their  testimony,  if  it  seem  to  you  that  God  had 
verily  poured  out  upon  his  servant  no  common  nor  re- 
strained portion  of  his  Spirit,  and  that  he  was  indeed  a 
king  among  the  children  of  men,  remember  also  that  the 
legend  upon  his  crown  was  that  of  David's:  '  I  took  thee 
from  the  sheepcote,  and  from  following  the  sheep.'  " 

The  ideas  of  the  two  concluding  chapters,  on 
the  Lamps  of  Memory  and  Obedience,  are  the 
most  artificial  in  Mr.  Ruskin's  whole  volume, 
though  they  contain  some  of  his  most  agree- 
able passages  and  most  touching  thoughts. 
The  opening  of  the  chapter  on  the  Lamp  of 
Memory  is  especially  beautiful.  We  cannot, 
however,  linger  upon  them,  except  to  point 
out  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  Mr.  Ruskin's 
reflections  on  the  creation  of  a  new  style  in 
architecture.  He  proposes  the  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  the  rules  of  one  definite  epoch  of  the 
past,  which  he  would  have  studied  with  all  the 
diligence  and  "  obedience"  with  which  we  study 
the  rules  of  a  dead  language  ;  and  these  rules 
he  would  have  us  follow  in  our  buildings  with 
the  same  strictness  with  which  we  strive  to 
"write  Latin  like  Cicero,  or  Greek  like  Xeno- 
phon.  Out  of  this  absolute  obedience  to  one 
good  and  practically  serviceable  style,  he  thinks 
that  a  new  style  might  naturally  arise,  under 


'  the  pressure  of  certain  possible  combinations 
I  of  circumstances,  or  through  the  efforts  of  the 
i  inward  powers  of  genius.  Whether,  however, 
I  such  should  be  the  result  or  no,  it  is  his  con- 
I  viction  that  by  no  other  nfieans  can  the  pro- 
I  duction  of  a  new  species  of  true  architectural 
j  construction  be  even  a  possibility. 
I  Now,  with  all  our  knowledge  of  Mr.  Rus- 
kin's ignorance  of  history,  we  marvel  at  the 
obliviousness  of  the  past  which  this  speculation 
betrays.  Never  yet,  during  the  whole  progress 
of  mankind,  was  a  new  art  produced  by  such 
a  system.  Never  yet  did  any  thing  better  re- 
sult from  the  method  here  recommended  than 
a  frigid,  soulless  revivalism.  Mr.  Ruskin's 
comparison  of  architectural  study  with  the 
study  of  a  foreign  language  ought,  indeed,  to 
have  suggested  facts  to  him  which  would  have 
betrayed  the  faultiness  of  his  theory.  No  new 
language  was  ever  invented  by  the  diligent 
study  and  practice  of  another  perfect  dead  or 
strange  tongue.  New  forms  of  architecture, 
and  new  forms  of  speech,  are  alike  the  result 
of  a  tentative  process,  and  not  of  calm  and  re- 
verent study  of  the  past  alone.  In  every  single 
instance  in  which  the  history  of  the  creation  of 
an  architectural  style  is  known,  we  find  pre- 
cisely the  same  laws  prevailing.  We  see  a 
generation  of  men,  energetic,  laborious,  and 
full  of  deep  emotions  and  ardent  aspirations, 
unaffectedly  taking  up  the  language  or  the 
architectural  forms  and  fragments  which  actu- 
ally exist  in  living  operation  around  them, 
amploying  them  boldly  and  imaginatively  for 
the  accomplishment  of  their  own  purposes, 
combining  them,  modifying  them,  adding  to 
them,  and  developing  their  capacities,  until  at 
last  a  noble  creation  is  called  into  existence,  in 
which  the  past  appears  merged  in  the  present, 
and  the  old  seems  to  have  vanished  before  the 
new. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  Romanesque  styles 
of  Europe  previous  to  the  13th  century.  They 
sprung  into  life  at  the  bidding  of  the  same  voice 
of  energy  and  life  which  fashioned  the  lan- 
guages of  Italy,  France,  and  Spain  from  out 
of  the  debris  of  the  ruined  classical  Latin.  By 
a  similar  process  Gothic  architecture  was  sum- 
moned into  being,  and  by  a  similar  process 
every  subsequent  variation  of  its  rules  was  in- 
troduced. Thus,  too,  was  modern  Italian  ar- 
chitecture created.  It  was  the  creature  of  a 
series  of  tentative  efibrts  to  devise  something 
that  should  be  more  true,  more  chaste,  more 
sensible  than  the  monstrosities  of  decayed  Go- 
thic, when  Gothic  had  corrupted  itself  and 
become  a  caricature.  Its  progress  was  gra- 
dual, commencing  with  an  almost  total  ignor- 
ance of  the  laws  of  classical  architecture,  and 
never  rigidly  adopting  them.  The  stages  of 
its  growth  are  similar  to  the  periods  of  advance 
in  the  creation  of  the  Italian  tongue;  and  when 
it  had  reached  maturity,  it  was  as  dissimilar  to 
the  architecture  of  Augustus,  Diocletian,  or 
Constuntine,    as   the  language  of  Tasso  and 
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Boccaccio  was  unlike  the  language  of  Virgil 
or  Pliny.  The  true  parallel  to  Mr.  lluskin's 
scheme  is  to  be  found  in  the  study  of  the  an- 
cient Latin  by  the  classical  zealots  of  Italy. 
They  actually  adopted  the  method  here  re- 
commended. They  studied  and  wrote  with  an 
idolatrous  veneration  for  the  rules  of  bygone 
days.  But  they  created  nothing.  They  amused 
themselves;  they  wrote  letters  and  verses  of 
faultless  purity ;  they  fancied  they  were  speak- 
ing the  voiceof  humanity  ;  but  their  revived 
Latin  was  a  mere  scholar's  bubble  the  moment 
it  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  a  means  for  form- 
ing the  taste  and  disciplining  the  mind.  Their 
works  have  gone  the  way  of  all  revivalisms ; 
they  are  known  to  the  studious ;  they  exist  in 
histories;  but  living  man  has  cast  them  off,  as 
he  casts  off  the  fantastic  forms  of  a  coat  or  a 
doublet  when  fashion  calls  for  something  new. 
For  ourselves,  we  believe  that  a  new  species 
of  architectural  art,  in  our  present  state  of 
civilisation  and  knowledge,  is  impossible.  We 
know  the  past  too  well  to  escape  from  thral- 
dom to  its  rules.  Moderate  success  is  so  easily 
attained,  that  mediocrity  is  our  inevitable  lot. 
We  can  no  more  create  a  new  style  of  building 
than  Ave  can  create  a  new  language.  Those 
who  essay  such  a  task  are  laughed  at  for  their 
pains,  and  their  productions  are  fit  only  to  be 
classed  with  the  spelling  reform  of  the  Phonetic 
Netcs.  A  man  who  thinks  architecturally, 
thinks  in  the  language  of  the  old  Greek,  or 
Gothic,  or  Italian  architects.  Whatever  he 
wants  to  utter,  a  form  of  architectural  speech, 
based  on  well-known  rules,  presents  itself  to 
his  thoughts,  and  in  it  he  must  give  expression 
to  his  ideas.  New  rules  of  art,  and  new  rules 
of  grammar,  can  only  spring  from  out  of  the 
confusion  of  barbarism.  The  very  world  itself 
was  formed  by  its  divine  Creator  out  of  a 
chaos.  First  He  created  a  formless  void,  and 
thence  educed  the  glorious  order  of  the  visible 
universe.  Such,  too,  is  the  history  of  all  hu- 
man arts.  A  high  state  of  civilisation  and 
information  can  produce  nothing  that  is  essen- 
tially new.  The  old  mythologists  peopled  the 
firmament  of  stars,  and  the  very  woods  and 
fields,  with  a  world  of  imaginative  beings,  not 
only  because  they  possessed  no  pure  revelation 


from  Heaven,  but  because  they  were  ignorant 
of  the  laws  of  astronomy  and  physical  science- 
Modern  unbelievers  are  aware  that  the  sun  is 
a  ball  of  fire,  at  a  certain  measured  distance 
from  the  earth,  and  that  the  planets  move  at 
so  many  miles  per  hour  on  their  orbits  ;  and 
thus  they  are  no  more  inclined  to  invest  them 
with  the  attributes  of  Divinity,  than  to  see 
something  more  than  human  in  a  locomotive 
engine  or  a  steam  press.  The  inventions  of 
imaginative  genius  are  impossible  beneath  the 
sway  of  science.  In  the  rules  of  the  archi- 
tects of  the  days  of  Pericles  and  of  the  middle 
ages,  we  see  the  same  kind  of  fixed  laws  which 
w^e  have  detected  in  the  motions  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies  and  the  chemical  processes  of 
vegetation.  All  is  open,  clear,  fixed,  and  un- 
changeable. The  ardent  fire  of  life  which 
moulded  the  piles  of  the  Gothic  cathedrals 
from  out  of  the  wrecks  of  an  elder  antiquity,  is 
as  impossible  amongst  us,  as  the  enthusiasm  of 
Columbus  when  he  sought  and  found  an  un- 
known world.  Every  child  now  can  tell  its 
grandmother  that  the  earth  is  shaped  like  an 
orange ;  and  so  too  every  architect's  clerk 
knows  the  rules  on  which  were  built  the  Par- 
thenon and  the  Coliseum,  the  abbey  of  the 
English  monk  and  the  palace  of  the  Italian 
noble.  We  cannot  be  young  again  ;  with  the 
experience  of  old  age  we  become  subject  to  its 
coldness  and  its  helplessness  of  imagination. 

We  must,  however,  part  with  our  author 
without  further  delay,  and  trust  that  lie  will 
not  take  it  ill  if  we  counsel  him  for  the  future 
to  bestow  more  care  on  testing  his  theorieS  by 
a  larger  application  of  them  to  facts,  to  pay 
more  attention  to  history  and  less  to  his  own 
personal  feelings ;  and  above  all,  to  write 
nothing  on  any  theological  or  controversial 
point,  until  he  has  paid  some  little  attention  to 
theology  and  controversy.  He  may  yet  be- 
come not  only  a  very  ingenious  and  brilliant 
theoriser,  but  a  most  useful  writer  on  questions 
of  art  of  every  description  ;  but  if  he  continues 
much  longer  his  present  habits  of  thought  and 
composition,  he  will  end,  we  are  convinced,  in 
becoming  simply  prosy,  parsonic,  and  dormi- 
ferous. 


CLOUGH 
Amharvalia.  Poems  by  Thomas  Burbidge 
and  Arthur  H.  Clough.  London,  Chap- 
man and  Hall. 
Mr.  Clough's  poems,  which  it  is  our  inten- 
tion principally  to  notice,  and  which  occupy 
the  first  half  of  this  volume,  belong  to  that 
description  of  poetry  which  to  ourselves  is 
perhaps  more  interesting  than  any  other.  It 
is  an  every-day  observation,  that  in  all  persons, 
more  or  less,  but  more  especially  in  all  persons 
of  lively  and  keen  sensibilities,  there  is  an  in- 
ward life,  in  which  they  far  more  truly  live^ 


S  POEMS, 
than  in  the  external  and  visible  one.  Tli6 
customs  of  society,  the  necessities  of  every- 
day duties,  the  hopelessness  of  meeting  with 
sympathy)  these  and  other  causes  conspire  in 
giving  a  certain  external  sameness  to  all  edu- 
cated men.  The  devout  religionist,  the  man 
of  the  world,  and  the  debauchee,  may  unite 
for  political  or  other  purposes,  or  may  meet 
together,  if  they  so  please,  and  sustain  con- 
versation on  no  very  unequal  terms.  Nay, 
even  in  his  domestic  circle,  where  the  Eng- 
lishman especially  loves  to  unbend,  his  deep- 
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est  thoughts,  those  which  are  most  of  all  the 
centre  round  which  his  whole  life  turns,  are 
often  still  secrets;  he  cannot  disclose  them 
even  if  he  would.  But  if  he  have  the  divine 
gift  and  publish  poetry, — poetry,  we  mean, 
of  that  particular  kind  which  is  here  in  ques- 
tion,—  then  we  begin  to  see  his  real  self, 
stripped  of  disguises  and  conventionalities; 
then  we  learn  what  are  those  cherished  and 
deeply  enshrined  objects,  on  which  his  heart 
and  his  imagination  rest  and  are  supported. 

It  is  impossible  that  poetry  of  this  nature 
shall  be  written  at  all,  without  thus  unveiling 
the  innermost  thoughts.  Many  a  man,  indeed, 
will  write  a  cut  and  dry  iinitation  of  this  style, 
and  unveil  nothing  except  the  profound  unrea- 
ality  and  sophistication  of  his  own  mind ;  but  it 
requires  no  very  deep  or  discerning  criticism 
to  discover  such  pitiful  imposture,  and  estimate 
it  at  its  proper  value.  We  are  speaking  of 
genuine  poetry,  belonging  to  (what  may  be 
called)  the  autobiographical  kind :  and  we  say 
that  it  is  of  especial  interest,  because  it  dis- 
closes in  a  way  peculiar  to  itself  the  inward 
belief  and  principles  of  a  man;  it  shews  us 
what  he  really  feels  as  his  summum  bonum  ; 
it  makes  clear  what  is  that  standard  whereby 
he  measures  himself  and  the  world  around 
him.  In  one  such  poet  you  will  see,  as  the 
prevailing  principle,  a  yearning  for  human 
sympathy;  in  another  a  thirst  for  keen  and 
ecstatic  enjoyments  of  a  lower  and  more  sen- 
sual kind  ;  in  a  third,  the  burning  ardour  for 
intellectual  attainments,  for  clearer  knowledge 
as  to  our  position  in  this  life  and  our  pro- 
spects in  another;  in  a  fourth,  the  longing  for 
power  and  influence  over  the  minds  of  others 
stands  confessed;  in  a  fifth,  the  benevolent 
love  of  his  fellow-men ;  in  a  sixth,  these  several 
desires  mixed  in  various  proportions;  and  so 
on  ad  infinitum.  And,  in  like  manner,  the 
devout  Catholic,  if  he  write  such  poetry,  will 
expend  himself  in  musings  on  the  wonderful 
grace  of  God,  which  has  followed  after  him 
for  so  many  years  of  careless  wandering,  and 
has  found  him  at  last ;  or  on  the  treasures  of 
love  stored  in  the  Sacred  Heart  of  his  Saviour; 
or  on  the  glories  of  the  Queen  of  his  affections; 
or  on  the  bitter  root  of  sin  ever  springing  up 
within  the  soul ;  or  on  the  happy  prospect  of 
future  rest  both  from  sin  and  suffering;  or 
again,  in  lamentations  on  the  miserable  appear- 
ance presented  by  the  sinful  world,  and  hopes 
and  prayers  that  souls  may  be  gathered  in  to 
Christ. 

AH  impartial  persons,  we  are  confident,  will 
at  once  admit  that  Mr.  dough's  poetry  is  of 
the  real  genuine  kind  described  above,  and  in 
no  way  of  the  artificial  or  sophisticated  sort. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  general  principle  and 
view  of  things  differs  essentially  from  any  one 
of  those  we  have  enumerated.  It  differs  no 
less  from  those  ordinarily  called  worldly  than 
from  the  Catholic ;  it  differs  no  less  from  the 


Catholic  than  from  those  ordinarily  called 
worldly.  We  think,  then,  it  may  interest  our 
readers  if  we  endeavour  to  set  before  them 
this  his  general  view  of  things,  and  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  his  own  words.  We  shall 
make  no  attempt  to  appreciate  and  describe 
his  poetical  excellences,  though  we  are  in- 
clined to  place  them  in  a  very  high  rank ;  but 
merely  to  draw  out  what  may  be  called  the 
doctrine  of  these  poems.  Such  an  effort  may 
make  not  an  uninteresting  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  contemporary  English  religious 
mind  in  general,  and  in  particular  of  one 
school  which  appears  at  present  to  have  con- 
siderable influence,  the  school  founded  by  the 
late  Dr.  Arnold ;  for  Mr.  Clough,  as  is  well 
known,  was  one  of  Dr.  Arnold's  ablest  and 
most  cherished  pupils.  It  may  be  added,  that 
Mr.  Clough  has  been  for  some  years  a  Fellow 
of  Oriel  College ;  that  during  his  residence 
at  Oxford  he  has  published  one  or  two  pam- 
phlets of  a  practical  tendency  (one  on  the  im- 
portance and  the  best  method  of  diminishing 
undergraduate  expenditure,  another  on  the 
duty  of  subscribing  largely  for  the  relief  of 
Irish  distress),  which  are  most  highlyspoken  of; 
that  he  has  ceased  from  residence  (we  believe) 
without  taking  orders ;  and  is  now  the  Princi- 
pal of  an  Unitarian  establishment  in  connexion 
with  University  College,  London — a  position, 
however,  we  imagine,  which  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  that  he  has  himself  adopted  Uni- 
tarian opinions. 

We  cannot  make  an  in  every  way  fairer  be- 
ginning of  our  extracts,  than  the  first  poem  in 
the  volume;  of  its  great  beauty  we  suppose 
there  can  be  no  second  opinion. 

The  human  spirits  saw  I  on  a  day, 

Sitting  and  looking  each  a  different  way  ; 

And,  hardly  tasking,  subtly  questioning, 

Another  spirit  went  around  the  ring 

To  each  and  each  :  and  as  he  ceased  his  say, 

Each  after  each,  I  lieard  them  singly  sing — 

Some  querulously  high,  some  softly, -sadly  low — ■ 

"We  know  not, — what  avails  to  know  ? 

We  know  not, — wherefore  need  we  know  ? — 

This  answer  gave  they  still  unto  his  suing : 

We  know  not,  let  us  do  as  we  are  doing. 

Dost  thou  not  know  that  these  things  only  seem  ? — 

I  know  not,  let  me  dream  my  dream. 

Are  dust  and  ashes  fit  to  make  a  treasure  ? — 

1  know  not,  let  me  take  my  pleasure. 

What  shall  avail  the  knowledge  thou  hast  sought  ? — 

I  know  not,  let  me  think  my  thought. 

What  is  the  end  of  strife  ? — 

I  know  not,  let  me  live  my  life. 

How  many  days  or  e'er  thou  mean'st  to  move  ?— 

I  know  not,  let  me  love  my  love. 

Were  not  things  old  once  new  ? — 

I  know  not,  let  me  do  as  others  do. 

And  when  the  rest  were  overpast, 

I  know  not,  I  will  do  my  duty,  said  the  lajt. 

Thy  duty  do?  rejoined  the  voice, 
Ah,  do  it,  do  it,  and  rejoice  1 
But  shalt  thou  tlien,  when  all  is  done. 
Enjoy  a  love,  embrace  a  beauty 
Like  these,  that  may  be  seen  and  won 
In  life,  whose  course  will  then  be  run  ; 
Or  wilt  thou  be  where  there  is  none  ? — 
1  know  not,  1  xcill  do  my  duty. 
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And  taking  up  the  word,  around,  above,  below- 
Some  querulously  high,  some  softly,  sadly  low— 
"We  know  not,  sang  they  all,  nor  ever  need  we  know  ! 
We  know  not,  sang  they,  what  avails  to  know  ?— 
"Whereat  the  questioning  spirit,  some  short  space, 
Though  unabashed,  stood  quiet  in  his  place. 
But  as  the  echoing  chorus  died  away. 
And  to  their  dreams  the  rest  returned  apace, 
By  the  one  spirit  I  saw  him  kneeling  low, 
And  in  a  silvery  whisper  heard  him  say : 
Truly,  thou  knowst  not,  and  thou  needst  not  know  ; 
Hope  only,  hope  thou,  and  believe  alway ; 
I  also  know  not,  and  I  need  not  knoio  : 
Only  with  questionings  pass  I  to  and  fro, 
Perplexing  these  that  sleep,  and  in  their  folly 
Imbreeding  doubt  and  sceptic  melancholy  ; 
Till  that  then*  dreams  deserting,  they  with  me 
Come  all  to  this  true  ignorance  and  thee. 

This  principle,  viz.  of  doing  our  duty  for 
duty's  sake,  may  almost  be  called  the  key-note 
of  the  whole  series,  and  has  evidently  complete 
possession  of  the  author's  mind.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  say  how  far  higher  and  nobler 
a  principle  this  is  than  any  merely  worldly  or 
merely  interested  standard  of  action  ;  and  yet, 
as  held  by  Mr.  Clough  at  least,  it  does  not 
contain  all  that  might  be  desired.  Of  course, 
one  who  has  unhappily  not  been  educated  in 
any  creed  in  which  he  can  have  faith,  must 
begin  by  taking  his  conscience  for  his  one 
authority;  but  ought  he  to  expect  that  he  shall 
end  there  ?  He  knows  that  there  are  various 
voices  in  the  world  purporting  to  be  imme- 
diate revelations  from  God;  is  he  justified  in 
taking  for  granted  that  none  of  them  are  really 
so  ?  This  is  one  element  which  we  greatly  desi- 
derate in  Mr.  Clough : — a  strong  sense  of  the 
a  priori  probability  that  among  these  alleged 
revelations  some  one  is  true,  and  of  the  fear- 
ful irreverence  towards  God  which  is  implied 
in  passing  over  their  claims  without  examina- 
tion ; — an  anxious  desire  thence  resulting  to 
discover  if  possible  that  one  truth ; — and  a  pious 
purpose  to  submit  his  mind  to  it  when  found. 
He  seems  quite  contented,  as  the  passages  we 
have  put  into  italics  especially  shew,  to  re- 
main in  darkness  all  his  life. 

Mr.  Clough,  however,  is  very  far  from  im- 
plying by  the  term  "duty''  merely  that  par- 
ticular code  of  morality  which  one  happens  to 
have  been  taught ;  for  he  has  written  a  spirited 
poem  (pp.  39,40)  against  so  miserable  a  notion, 
and  in  favour  of  giving  full  heed  to  "  the  quest- 
ing and  the  guessing  of  the  soul's  own  soul 
within."  That  the  conscience  can  by  degrees 
clear  itself  more  and  more  of  error,  and  find 
for  itself  more  and  more  of  moral  truth,  he 
admits ;  that  there  may  possibly  be  a  divine 
fabric  of  both  moral  and  supernatural  truth, 
requiring  the  implicit  submission  of  intellect 
and  will,  and  that,  if  there  be  such,  it  proba- 
bly admits  of  being  recognised — this  he  does 
not  so  much  deny,  as  ignore  the  very  ques- 
tion. 

But,  returning  to  this  principle  of  the  au- 
thority of  conscience,  is  not  this  beautiful  ? 
Are  there  not,  then,  two  musics  unto  men?— 
One  loud  and  bold  and  coarse. 
And  overpowering  still  perforce 


All  tone  and  tune  beside ; 

Yet,  in  despite  its  pride, 
Only  of  fumes  of  foolish  fancy  bred, 
And  sounding  solely  in  the  sounding  head : 

The  other,  soft  and  low, 

Stealing  whence  we  not  know. 
Painfully  heard,  and  easily  forgot. 
With  pauses  oft  and  many  a  silence  sti'ange, 
(And  silent  oft  it  seems,  when  silent  it  is  not) — 
Revivals  too  of  unexpected  change  : 
Haply  thou  think'st  twill  never  be  begun ; 
Or  that 't  has  come,  and  been,  and  past  away ; 

Yet  turn  to  other  none, — 

Turn  not,  oh,  turn  not  thou  ! 
But  listen,  listen,  listen, — if  haply  be  heard  it  may ; 
Listen,  listen,  listen, — is  it  not  sounding  now  ? 

Yea,  and  as  thought  of  some  beloved  friend, 
By  death  or  distance  parted,  will  descend, 
Severing,  in  crowded  rooms  ablaze  with  light. 
As  by  a  magic  screen,  the  seer  from  the  sight, 
(Palsying  the  nerves  that  intervene 
The  eye  and  central  sense  between  ;) 

So  may  the  ear. 

Hearing,  not  hear. 
Though  drums  do  roll,  and  pipes  and  cymbals  ring  ; 
So  the  bare  conscience  of  the  better  thing— 
Unfelt,  unseen,  unimaged,  all  unknown — 
May  fix  the  entranced  soul  mid  multitudes  alone. 

And  this  ? 

And  can  it  be,  you  ask  me,  that  a  man. 
With  the  strong  arm,  the  cunning  faculties. 
And  keenest  forethought  gifted,  and,  within. 
Longings  unspeakable,  the  lingering  echoes 
Responsive  to  the  still-still-calling  voice 
Of  God  Most  High, — should  disregard  all  these, 
And  half-employ  all  those,  for  such  an  aim 
As  the  light  sympathy  of  successful  wit. 
Vain  titillation  of  a  moment's  praise  ? 
Why,  so  is  good  no  longer  good,  but  crime 
Our  truest,  best  advantage,  since  it  lifts  us 
Out  of  the  stifling  gas  ofmen^s  opinion 
Into  the  vital  atmosphere  of  Truth, 
Where  He  again  is  visible,  though  in  anger. 

• 

Nor  can  we  bring  ourselves  to  omit  the  fol- 
lowing (though  it  bears  less  directly  on  matters 
of  controversy),  as  being  about  the  most  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  blank  verse  we  have  happened 
to  see  in  any  modern  writer : 

Light  words  they  were,  and  lightly,  falsely  said ; 

She  heard  them,  and  she  started, — and  she  rose, 

As  in  the  act  to  speak ;  the  sudden  thought 

And  unconsidered  impulse  led  her  on. 

In  act  to  speak  she  rose  :  but  with  the  sense 

Of  all  the  eyes  of  that  mixed  company 

Now  suddenly  turned  upon  her,  some  with  age 

Hardened  and  dulled,  some  cold  and  critical, 

Some  in  whom  vapours  of  their  own  conceit — 

As  moist  malarious  mists  the  heavenly  stars — 

Still  blotted  out  their  good,  the  best  at  best 

By  frivolous  laugh  and  prate  conventional 

All  too  untuned  for  all  she  thought  to  say — 

With  such  a  thought  the  mantling  blood  to  her  cheek 

Flushed  up,  and  o'er-flushed  itself,  blank  night  her  soul 

Made  dark,  and  in  her  all  her  purpose  swooned. 

She  stood  as  if  for  sinking.     Yet  anon. 

With  recollections  clear,  august,  sublime, 

Of  God's  great  truth,  and  right  immutable. 

Which,  as  obedient  vassals,  to  her  mind 

Came  summoned  of  her  will,  in  self-negation 

Quelling  her  troublous  earthy  consciousness. 

She  queened  it  o'er  her  weakness.     At  the  spell 

Back  rolled  the  ruddy  tide,  and  leaves  her  cheek 

Paler  than  erst,  and  yet  not  ebbs  so  far 

But  that  one  pulse  of  one  indignant  thought 

jNtight  hurry  it  hither  in  flood.     So  as  she  stood 

She  spoke.     God  in  her  spoke,  and  made  her  heard. 

We  wish  we  had  room  to  quote  part  of  a 
very  interesting  series  from  p.  41  to  p.  49, 
called  by  the  author  somewhat  unintelligibly, 
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"  Blank  misgivings  of  a  creature  moving  about 
in  worlds  not  realised ;"  which  present  in  fact 
the  utterance,  in  various  shapes,  of  the  most 
touching  repentance  and  self-abasement  for 
past  faults  and  unrealities :  but  it  is  difficult 
to  make  a  selection,  and  the  whole  is  too  long 
for  our  pages. 

There  are  two  poems  in  which  the  author  ex- 
presses an  earnest  conviction,  that  minds  which 
honestly  act  under  a  sense  of  duty  are  really 
holding  the  same  course,  even  when  they  ap- 
pear to  differ  most  widely.  There  is  a  sense 
in  which,  and  qualifications  under  which,  this 
is  true ;  but  in  our  humble  judgment,  there  is 
a  more  obvious  and  more  ordinary  sense  in 
which  it  is  most  false.  Thefirstof  these  poems 
occurs  at  p.  9 ;  the  second  at  p.  50  is  of  such 
great  poetical  merit,  that  we  shall  quote  it. 

As  ships,  becalmed  at  eve,  that  lay, 
"With  canvass  drooping,  side  by  side. 

Two  towers  of  sail  at  dawn  of  day 
Are  scarce,  long  leagues  apart,  descried; 

When  fell  the  night,  upsprung  the  breeze. 
And  all  the  darkling  hours  they  plied, 

Nor  dreamt  but  each  the  self-same  seas 
By  each  was  cleaving,  side  by  side : 

E'en  so — ^but  why  the  tale  reveal 

Of  those,  whom,  year  by  year  unchanged, 

Brief  absence  joined  anew  to  feel. 
Astounded,  soul  from  soul  estranged. 

At  dead  of  night  their  sails  were  filled. 
And  onward  each  rejoicing  steered — 

Ah,  neither  blame,  for  neither  willed. 
Or  wist,  what  first  with  dawn  appeared ! 

To  veer,  how  vain  !    On,  onward  strain. 
Brave  barks !     In  light,  in  darkness  too. 

Through  winds  and  tides  one  compass  guides— 
To  that,  and  your  own  selves,  be  true. 

But  O  blithe  breeze !  and  O  great  seas. 
Though  ne'er,  that  earliest  parting  past. 

On  your  wide  plain  they  join  again, 
Together  lead  them  home  at  last. 

One  port,  methought,  alike  they  sought, 
One  purpose  hold  w  here'er  they  fare, — 

O  bounding  breeze,  O  rushing  seas ! 
At  last,  at  last,  unite  them  there  ! 

The  most  singular  poem  of  the  whole,  theo- 
logically speaking,  is  that  from  p.  23  to  p.  28. 
In  this  he  is  speaking  of  the  a^Amitca/ tendency 
of  speculation  at  the  present  day,  the  tendency 
to  represent  that 

Earth  goes  by  chemic  forces ;  Heaven 's 

A  Mecanique  Celeste, 
And  heart  and  mind  of  human  kind 

A  watch-work  like  the  rest ; 

and  compares  this  state  of  speculation  to  the 
cloud  of  darkness  on  Mount  Sinai,  while  Moses 
was  within,  communing  with  God.  He  bids 
us  to  be  quite  confident  that  some  Moses  will 
come  from  behind  the  cloud  in  due  time,  if  we 
will  only  be  content  to  wait,  and  w  ill  "  bring 
some  worthy  thing  for  waiting  souls  to  see ; 
some  sacred  word  that  he  hath  heard."  In  the 
mean  time  the  great  evil  he  fears  is,  lest  humble 
souls,  seeing  the  evil  tendency  of  this  free 
speculation,  should  fall  back  on  some  one  of 
the  old  forms  of  religion ;  forms  which  he  re- 
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spectfuUy  parallels  to  the  Golden  Calf  w 
shipped  by  the  Israelites  during  Moses'  ab- 
sence. As  yet,  up  to  the  nineteenth  century,  we 
know  nothing  of  real  religion  :  existing  creeds 
are  but  golden  calves,  and  all  true  reasoning 
seems  to  lead  towards  atheism :  only  let  us 
have  patience,  however,  he  says,  and  something 
better  will  at  last  come.  It  quite  baffles  com- 
prehension how  a  thinker,  in  many  respects 
so  humble  and  so  profound  as  Mr.  Clough,  can 
be  blind  to  the  strange,  the  absolutely  incre- 
dible audacity,  of  such  a  mode  of  thinking. 
What  does  he  know  of  all  existing  creeds, 
what  pains  has  he  taken  to  acquaint  himself 
with  their  claims  and  their  nature,  what  amount 
of  confidence  does  he  claim  for  his  own  judg- 
ment, that  he  thus  quietly  and  self-compla- 
cently  sneers  at  them  as  golden  calves  ?  What 
hope  can  there  be  of  his  arriving  at  religious 
truth,  while  such  is  his  demeanour  ? 

But  the  most  painful  criticism  we  have  to 
make  is  yet  to  come.  We  have  always  had 
deep  misgivings  as  to  the  ultimate  result  of 
the  principles  held  by  Dr.  Arnold  and  the 
Protestant  world  generally  in  regard  to  mar- 
riage ;  of  the  blasphemies  they  utter  against 
the  beauty  and  the  merit  of  virginity;  of  the 
allegations  they  make  as  to  what  they  are 
pleased  to  call  the  unnaturalness  of  Catholic 
morality.  These  principles  of  theirs,  even 
as  they  hold  them,  in  regard  to  the  sacred- 
ness  of  nature,  are  indeed  hateful  and  anti- 
Christian  enough  ;  but  we  have  always  feared, 
that  when  heartily  embraced  and  fairly  car- 
ried out  to  consequences  by  ardent  and  con- 
sistent thinkers,  they  would  assume  a  shape 
from  which  such  men  as  Dr.  Arnold  would 
recoil  in  dismay.  It  is  with  deep  regret 
that  we  cite  these  poems  in  corroboration 
of  this  misgiving.  In  the  mere  matter  of 
language,  and  as  judged  only  by  the  conven- 
tionalities of  society,  there  are  passages  bor- 
dering most  closely  (to  say  the  least)  on  the 
indelicate :  but  as  to  the  matter  itself,  we  will 
only  say,  that  thoughts  and  feelings,  to  which, 
were  a  good  Catholic  so  unhappy  as  to  give 
consent,  he  would  be  off  at  once  to  his  confes- 
sor in  anguish  of  soul,  are  here  recorded  as 
mere  phenomena,  with  no  hint  of  regret  or 
shame.  We  allude  especially  to  the  poem  in 
p.  52,  called  "  Natura  naturans ;"  but  the  fol- 
lowing poem  also  is  not  free  from  blame  on 
the  same  score.  And  this  fact  is  the  more 
significant,  from  the  company  in  which  Mr. 
Clough's  poems  appear;  for  as  to  Mr.  Bur- 
bidge's, — it  will  be  enough  to  say,  that  the 
latter  gentleman  uses  the  phrase,  "  the  sacred 
fire  of  youth"  (p.  94),  openly  and  undisguis- 
edly,  to  express  the  feeling  of  sensual  passion 
in  a  married  man. 

And  now  our  readers  have  some  general 
idea  of  the  ethical  tone  of  Mr.  Clough's  poems. 
To  examine  into  this  ethical  tone,  to  endea- 
vour, e.g,  to  decide  how  far  on  the  whole  it  is 
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liopeful  or  the  reverse  in  regard  to  his  chance 
of  ultimately  reaching  to  the  truth ;  or  how 
much  is  praiseworthy  and  how  much  reprehen- 
sible;— this  would  lead  us  to  far  too  great  a 
length,  even  if  the  task  were  within  the  com- 
pass of  our  ability.  On  their  poetical  merit, 
again,  it  is  needless  to  speak ;  for  the  quota- 
tions we  have  given  will  enable  our  readers 


to  judge  for  themselves.  So  much  only  we 
may  say,  that,  to  judge  from  our  own  ex- 
perience, these  poems  possess  one  character- 
istic of  high  excellence,  viz.  that  they  grow 
greatly  on  the  mind  by  repeated  perusal,  and 
that  a  first  reading  does  them  no  sort  of  jus- 
tice. 
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The  Domestic  Practice  of  Hydropathy,  By 
Edward  Johnson,  M.D.  London,  Simpkin 
and  Marshall. 
To  the  uninitiated  there  is  something  awful 
in  the  thought  of  hydropathy  in  one's  own 
house.  One  trembles  at  the  idea  of  the  wash- 
ing, drinking,  and  packing  mania — such  as  it 
is  vulgarly  supposed  to  be  —  seizing  upon 
fathers  and  mothers,  and  converting  every 
other  bed-room  and  sitting-room  into  a  vast 
bathing  machine  for  the  alternate  torment 
and  gratification  of  the  sufferers  and  the 
amateur  practitioners.  A  score  of  bottles  and 
pill-boxes,  together  with  an  ounce-measuring 
glass,  a  set  of  weights  and  scales,  and  a  hip- 
bath, has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  consti- 
tute the  whole  battery  of  the  household  doc- 
tor. But  if  the  entire  apparatus  of  shallow 
bath,  sitz  bath,  plunging-bath,  vapour-bath, 
head- bath,  foot-bath,  blanket-packing,  wet- 
sheet-packing,  compress,  and  douche^  is  to  be 
introduced  among  our  Lares  and  Penates,  ima- 
gination stands  aghast  at  the  prospect;  and 
we  feel  much  the  same  as  the  unfortunate 
mortal  in  the  play,  when  he  heard  the  apo- 
thecary thus  instruct  the  nurse  in  the  treat- 
ment to  which  she  was  to  subject  him, — 
"Nurse,  make  the  patient  take  all  the  pills, 
and  swallow  all  the  draughts ;  bleed  him  freely 
in  both  arms  and  both  legs;  apply  cataplasms 
to  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the  soles  of  the 
feet,  and  blisters  indiscriminately  all  over  the 
person." 

We  have  been  greatly  relieved  by  Dr.  E. 
Johnson's  book,  on  finding  that  he  is  very  far 
from  meditating  any  such  onslaught  upon  our 
firesides ;  that  a  very  moderate  addition  to  our 
stock  of  washing  utensils  is  all  that  is  needed 
for  a  rational  domestic  hydropathy ;  and  that 
it  would  be  wholly  superfluous  for  the  inha- 
bitants of  towns  to  agree  with  a  water  com- 
pany for  a  larger  supply  of  the  pure  (or  im- 
pure) element  than  they  now  receive.  In 
fact.  Dr.  Johnson  recommends  people  to  prac- 
tise the  water-cure  with  great  caution  upon 
themselves  ;  that  is,  without  previous  medical 
advice ;  while  there  are  some  features  in  its 
system  which  are  wholly  impracticable  under 
ones  own  roof.  He  is,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
extremely  rational  and  fair  in  his  application 


of  the  remedy;  being  as  far  removed  from 
the  practitioners  who  denounce  all  drugs,  and 
who  would  turn  a  man's  inside  into  a  sort  of 
reservoir  for  water,  as  he  is  from  those  who 
laugh  at  hydropathy  as  a  mere  quack  device, 
unworthy  the  attention  of  a  well-educated 
physician.  An  extract  will  shew  the  caution 
with  which  he  applies  the  system;  and  we 
quote  it  the  more  readily,  because  it  bears 
upon  an  opinion  on  which  he  urgently  insists 
in  many  parts  of  his  book,  and  of  the  truth  of 
which  we  entertain  a  very  strong  conviction. 

"  In  the  practical  division  of  this  work  I  have  endea- 
voured to  point  out,  and  to  put  the  public  on  their 
guard  against,  excess  of  treatment — that  is,  treatment 
disproportioned  to  the  capabilities  of  the  constitution 
and  the  requirements  and  nature  of  the  disease.  I  only- 
mention  the  subject  now,  because  I  have  received  this 
morning  (February  15th,  1849),  a  letter  from  a  young 
patient  of  mine,  who  left  me  because  I  would  not  give 
him  treatment  enough.  To  use  his  own  expression,  I 
did  not  '  knock  him  about  half  enough.*  So  he  went 
where  he  got  *  knocked  about'  sufficiently.  An  extract 
or  two  from  his  melancholy  letter  will  shew  what  have 
been  the  results  of  the  '  knocking  about'  which  he  so 
much  desired,  and  which,  at  last,  he  obtained.  The 
words  put  in  italics  are  those  which  are  underscored  in 
the  letter.  When  he  left  me,  he  was  a  fine,  tall,  strong 
young  man,  with  nothing  the  matter  with  him,  beyond  a 
somewhat  weakened  condition  of  the  brain,  arising  from 
close  and  continued  mathematical  study  at  Cambridge. 
He  writes  to  me  thus  :  *  I  beg  to  thank  you  for  the 
prospectus  :  I  regard  myself  as  partially  a  martyr  to 
hydropathy.  I  derived  great  benetit  from  your  treat- 
ment, and  this  induced  me  to  try  *  ♦  ♦  •  • 
and,  after  nine  months  of  the  most  patient  and  scrupU' 
lous  adoption  of  hydropathy,  I  left  the  place  very  much 
worse  than  when  I  first  came  to  you.  To  give  you  an 
idea  of  what  I  was'  (when  he  left  that  place)  *  I  will, 
in  a  word  or  two,  tell  you  what  I  am  after  more  than  six 
months  of  slow  improvement'  (that  is,  since  he  left  it). 
'  I  cannot  sit  upright  for  half  an  hour  quietly,  without 
great  discomfort.  I  have  heat,  fulness,  and  pain  through- 
out the  whole  length  of  my  spine  at  intervals.  My 
eyes  are  still  somewhat  blood-shot  after  sleeping  or 
reading  ;  ray  bladder  is  irritable  ;  I  have  occasional 
tightness  and  hot  flashings  across  the  forehead ;  and, 
added  to  all  these,  the  former  fulness  and  weight  in  the 
cerebellum'  (back  part  of  the  brain).  *  I  think,  can- 
didly, that  you  partially  mistook  my  case,  but  never- 
theless I  left  you,  I  believe,  fast  progressing  towards 
health.  Tlie  fons  mali'  (the  seat  of  the  disease)  *  was 
the  stomach,  and  brain  slightly — then  the  spinal  cord — 
then  the  brain.  This,  however,  is  merely  my  opinion. 
^t;  *  *  ♦  «  *  I  ^as  almost  literally  walked  and 
soaked  into  my  grave,  or  into  organic  disease,  if  that 
is  not  already  the  case.' 

"  The  most  curious  part  of  this  letter  is  the  perti- 
nacity with  which  the  writer  still  clings  to  the  notion 
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that  the  seat  of  his  malady  is  in  his  stomach.  There 
seems  to  be  some  witchcraft  in  this  word  stomach. 
He  has  never  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life  indulged  in 
stomach  intemperance,  but  has  always  lived  plainly  and 
most  temperately  as  it  regards  eating  and  drinking.  But, 
for  fully  one  half  of  his  entire  life,  he  Jias  indulged  in 
brain  intemperance — he  has  been  an  industrious  stu- 
dent. While  with  me  I  treated  him,  too,  for  brain  dis- 
order ;  and  he  acknowledges  that  under  that  treatment 
he  was  ^  fast  progressing  towards  health.'  After  he 
left  me  he  was  treated  otherwise,  and  the  result  was 
(according  to  his  own  account),  that  he  narrowly  escaped 
with  his  life,  and  is  now  a  mere  wreck  of  his  former  self. 
Besides  all  this,  it  will  be  observed  that,  in  his  letter, 
all  the  symptoms  he  enumerates,  except  one,  are  actually 
seated  in  the  head  or  spine — '  heat,  fulness,  and  pain 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  my  spine  ;  eyes  some- 
what blood-shot  after  sleeping  or  reading  ;  tightness  and 
hot  flashings  across  my  forehead ;  fulness  and  weight  in 
the  cerebellum'  (back  part  of  the  brain).  Throughout 
the  whole  of  his  letter  there  is  not  one  word  about  his 
stomach.  And  yet,  by  some  strange  fatality,  some  ex- 
traordinary crookedness  of  reasoning,  the  circumstantial 
evidence  which  he  himself  details — and  which  is  strong 
enough,  in  a  court  of  law,  to  condemn  a  criminal  to 
death — seems  insufficient  to  disabuse  his  mind  of  the 
deep-rooted  absurdity  that  the  head  and  front  of  the 
offence  is,  or  was,  all  in  his  stomach.  One  would  think 
his  brains  had  escaped  out  of  his  skull,  and  were  now 
lodged  in  his  stomach. 

•  **  And  this  leads  me  to  introduce  and  reiterate  here 
a  caution  which  I  have  also  urged  in  the  body  of  the 
book  :  against  the  lavish  and  continued  application  of 
cold  water  to  the  S2)ine.  The  spinal  cord  is  a  small 
and  delicate  organ,  and  infinitely  more  easily  and  injuri- 
ously chilled  than  the  brain ;  while  the  office  which  it 
serves  in  the  vital  economy  is  of  equal  importance.  I 
have  seen  already  much  mischief  done  by  chilling  the 
spinal  cord  too  much." 

The  reader  will  have  observed  that  Dr. 
Johnson  here  strenuously  opposes  the  com- 
mon idea  that  disorder  of  the  brain  is  more 
usually  caused  by  the  disorder  of  the  stomach 
than  the  reverse.  In  other  places,  also,  he 
combats  the  same  idea  with  considerable  force 
and  skill;  and,  we  must  confess,  with  what 
seem  unanswerable  arguments.  As  his  view 
is  one  of  considerable  importance  to  all  per- 
sons engaged  in  head-work  of  all  kinds,  and 
therefore  concerns  a  large  number  of  the 
readers  of  the  Ramblert  we  shall  make  no 
apology  for  quoting  what  he  says  at  length. 

"  All  modern  writers  agree  that  indigestion  is  a  dis- 
order especially  belonging  to  an  advanced  state  of  civi- 
lised life.  It  must  depend,  therefore,  upon  that  pecu- 
liarity, whatever  it  be,  which  distinguishes  advanced 
civilisation  from  a  more  primitive  condition. 

"  This  peculiarity  undoubtedly  consists  in  the  greater 
amount  of  brain -work  and  brain -excitement  which  re- 
sults from  a  highly  artificial  state  of  society.  The  em- 
ployment of  mankind  is  more  intellectual — there  is  more 
study,  more  head-work  of  every  sort ;  more  anxiety  ;  a 
keener  sense  of  the  moral  responsibilities  of  all  kinds  ; 
the  sensibihties  have  a  keener  edge,  and  the  moral 
emotions  are,  therefore,  more  easily  and  more  fre- 
quently excited,  and  are  more  intensely  felt ;  tliere  is 
more  pride  ;  more  envy,  hatred,  and  malice  ;  more  am- 
bition ;  more  competition ;  more  every  thing  in  the 
world  to  harass,  worry,  distress,  excite,  and  depress  the 
brain  and  nervous  system. 

"  All  these  are  causes  which  are  well  known,  and 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  capable  of  producing 
diseased  conditions  of  the  brain.  They  are  acknow. 
ledged  to  be  causes  which  sometimes  produce  insanity, 
«nd  other  well-defined  brain- diseases.    It  must  be  re- 


membered also,  that  the  same  advanced  state  of  civi- 
lisation which  gives  rise  to  these  causes  of  brain  and 
nervous  disease,  also  gives  rise  to  a  luxurious,  seden- 
tary, in-door,  and  enfeebling  manner  of  life,  which 
makes  the  brain  and  nervous  system  more  tender,  and 
therefore  more  easily  affected  by  these  injurious  in- 
fluences. 

**  Now,  these  moral  causes  are  causes  which  act 
immediately  upon  the  brain  and  nerves  —  they  cannot 
possibly  act  immediately  upon  the  stomach.  The  brain 
and  nerves  are  the  only  organs  which  are  capable  of 
being  influenced,  in  the  first  instance,  by  moral  irapres- 
sions.  They  are  the  only  organs  capable  of  perceiving 
moral  causes. 

"  But  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  indigestion 
is  chiefly  produced  by  causes  which  are  entirely  moral, 
such  as  anxiety  of  mind,  protracted  grief,  intense  study, 
moral  excitement,  exhausting  pleasures,  &c. 

"  Now,  since  it  is  acknowledged  that  these  causes 
can  and  do  act  upon  the  brain  injuriously,  and  cannot 
act  upon  the  stomach  at  all,  otherwise  than  through  the 
brain  and  nerves— since  it  is  admitted  that  these  are 
among  the  most  frequent  causes  of  indigestion — since  it 
is  avowed  that  indigestion  may  be  produced  by  disease 
in  any  remote  organ,  between  which  and  the  stomach 
there  exists  any  sympathy— and  since  none  will  deny 
that  there  is  a  very  striking  sympathy  between  the 
stomach  and  brain  —  it  seems  to  me  that  those  who 
admit  all  this  cannot  do  otherwise  than  admit  also  that 
indigestion,  whenever  it  does  depend  upon  moral  causes 
(as  all  allow  that  it  most  commonly  does),  must  neces- 
sarily depend  upon  disease  of  the  brain- — since  the  brain 
is  the  only  organ  upon  which  these  causes  can  exert  any 
immediate  influence. 

*•  Here,  then,  we  recognise  a  set  of  influences  which 
we  know  to  be  in  constant  operation  upon  the  brain  and 
nerves  of  those  particular  classes  of  persons  who  are 
most  subject  to  dyspepsia ;  we  know  that  these  influ- 
ences can,  because  we  are  constantly  seeing  that  they 
do,  produce  diseases  of  the  brain,  as,  for  instance,  in- 
sanity ;  we  know  also  that  the  brain  cannot  be  diseased 
without  producing  more  or  less  of  disturbance  in  the 
stomach,  because  we  see  that  the  functions  of  the 
stomach  are  disturbed  whenever  the  brain  suffers  under 
any  of  those  diseases  peculiar  to  that  organ ;  and  that 
the  same  symptoms  of  indigestion,  as  they  are  called, 
are  then  manifested  as  in  instances  of  pure  dyspepsia, 
although  in  conjunction  with  others  of  a  more  decisive 
character. 

**  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  presumed  that  the 
diseased  state  of  parts  which  produces  functional  dis- 
orders of  the  stomach  is  situated  in  that  organ  itself, 
then  we  find  ourselves  in  this  difficulty,  viz.  that  we  are 
unacquainted  with  any  causes  (where  the  stomach  has 
never  been  abused  by  intemperate  eating  or  drinking) 
which  are  capable  of  influencing  that  organ  in  such  an 
especial  manner  as  to  set  up  disease  within  it,  which, 
after  enduring  for  years,  yet  leaves  no  trace  behind  it 
after  death. 

**  This  last  observation  will  not  apply  to  the  brain. 
For,  since  the  healthful  impressions  made  on  the  brain 
by  moral  causes  are  totally  inappreciable  by  our  senses, 
it  is  nothing  wonderful  that  their  morbid  impressions 
should  also  be  inappreciable. 

**  Since  moral  causes  can  only  influence  the  stomach, 
in  any  manner,  by  first  influencing  the  brain,  how  can 
they  influence  the  stomach  in  that  one  particular  manner 
called  a  morbid  manner,  but  by  first  influencing  the 
brain  in  a  morbid  manner  ?  But  to  *  influence  the  brain 
in  a  morbid  manner'  is  only  another  form  of  words  sig- 
nifying to  establish  a  '  morbid  state  of  the  brain,'  and  a 
'  morbid  state  of  the  brain'  is  only  another  piirase  for 
'  disease  of  the  brain.' 

"  Besides  all  this,  we  observe,  that  indigestion  is  a 
disease  not  only  peculiar  to  an  artificial  state  of  society, 
but  more  especially,  almost  exclusively,  peculiar  to 
those  classes  of  persons  whose  lives,  where  all  are  arti- 
ficial, are  the  most  artificial — the  middle  and  upper 
classes. 

"  Another  fact,  which  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  thi 
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ing  reader  of  medical  works,  is  this,  viz.  that  all  those 
symptoms  which  are  enumerated  as  indicative  of  indi. 
gestion  or  disordered  function  of  stomach,  by  all  writers 
on  the  subject,  will  be  found  stated  by  the  same  writers 
as  being,  amongst  others,  the  symptoms  of  well-ascer- 
tained and  recognised  diseases  of  tlie  brain ;  and  the 
same  causes  mentioned  as  causes  of  indigestion,  he  will 
also  find  mentioned  as  causes  of  some  one  or  other  of  the 
ordinary  brain  diseases.  Let  him  consult  the  best  autho- 
rities under  the  several  heads  of  apoplexy,  epilepsy,  palsy, 
St.  Vitus's  dance,  insanity,  and  other  brain  affections,  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  symptom  of  indigestion  which 
he  will  not  find  mentioned  as  also  indicative  of  one  or 
more  of  the  brain  diseases.  *  «  » 

*'  Excessive  eating  and  drinking  are  mentioned  as 
amongst  the  causes  of  indigestion.  Undoubtedly,  these 
are  capable  of  producing  it.  But  excessive  eating  and 
drinking,  drunkenness  and  gluttony,  are  amongst  the 
vices  of  a  bygone  age,  whereas  indigestion  is  more 
prevalent  than  ever.  We  are  perpetually  meeting  with 
cases  of  indigestion,  moreover,  in  persons  who  we  know 
have,  all  their  lives,  lived  in  the  most  temperate  and 
wholesome  manner,  so  far  as  regards  eating  and  drinking. 

**  There  is,  indeed,  very  often,  but  little  distinction  or 
difference  between  that  sort  of  disease  called  indigestion, 
and  that  popularly  termed  nervousness.  Every  dyspeptic 
is  more  or  less  nervous,  and  every  nervous  person  is 
more  less  dyspeptic. 

"  The  truth  is,  that  what  are  called  dyspepsia,  ner- 
vousness, and  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  are 
little  more  than  different  phases  of  the  same  diseased 
condition.  And  one  or  other  of  the  more  important 
brain-affections  is  the  natural  goal  towards  which  they 
all  have  a  less  or  greater  tendency. 

"It  is  extremely  difficult,  however,  to  convince  pa- 
tients themselves  that  the  true  seat  of  disease  is  not  in 


the  stomach.  They  very  naturally  imagine,  not  being 
conversant  with  such  matters,  that  the  disease  must  be 
in  that  organ  in  which  the  symptoms  are  felt." 

From  Dr.  Johnson's  preliminary  remarks, 
we  gather  that  the  efficacy  of  the  water  treat- 
ment, as  a  powerful  means  of  cure  for  a  large 
number  of  diseases,  is  gradually  forcing  itself 
upon  the  conviction  of  many  medical  men  of 
the  highest  attainments.  In  truth,  considering 
that  it  is  a  fact,  now  ascertained  by  micro- 
scopic examination,  that  the  little  tubes  called 
the  pores  of  a  man's  skin,  if  laid  end  to  end, 
would  make  one  tube  twenty-eight  miles  in 
length,  so  multitudinous  is  their  number ; 
and  further,  that  through  these  tubes,  three 
quarters,  or  more,  of  the  whole  of  what  we 
eat  and  drink  passes  out  into  the  air,  there 
needs  little  proof  to  shew  that  no  medical 
treatment  can  really  strike  at  the  seat  of  dis- 
ease which  does  not  preserve  these  myriads  of 
ducts  in  a  state  of  healthy  purity  and  ener- 
getic action.  We  cannot,  however,  afford 
more  remarks  upon  Dr.  Johnson's  volume ; 
but  may  safely  recommend  it  as  a  judicious 
expo.sition  of  the  effects  of  hydropathy,  so  far 
as  they  are  known,  and  of  directions  for  its 
application,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  been  made 
a  matter  of  scientific  experiment  and  obser- 
vation. 
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The  Vespei'  Psalter :  containing  the  Eight  Psalm 
Tones,  ivith  their  several  Endings ;  the  Vesper 
Psalms  for  Sundays  and  Festivals,  and  the 
Magnificat,  pointed  for  Chanting  to  each  of 
the  above   Tones  ;  followed  by   the  Order  for 
the  Vespers  of  Sunday  and  the  Office  of  Com- 
pline, with  the  Musical  Notation.     The  whole 
accompanied    ivith    an    English    Translation. 
London,  Burns. 
Vesper  Psalter:    Organ  Accompaniments:   con- 
taining   the  Eight   Psalm   Tones,    with    their 
Festal  and  Ferial  Mediations,   their  various 
Endings,  Sfc.     By  John  Lambert.     Burns. 
As  we  are  not  at  all  times  entirely  agreed  with 
Mr.  Lambert  on  the  subject  of  Plain  Chant,  we 
have  the  more  gratification  in  being  able  to  ex- 
press our  cordial  thanks  for  the  zeal  which  has 
induced  him  to  bring  out  these  two  publications, 
and  for  the  judgment  and  skill  they  throughout 
display.     We  truly  sympathise  with  him  in  his 
detestation  of  half-modernised  Gregorian  music, 
which  we  ever  desire  to  hear  either  wholly  un- 
chanpd  in  its  melody,  or  else  thoroughly  mo- 
dernised by  being  merely  taken  as  a  subject  for 
contrapuntal  treatment,  as  we  find  it  in  the  works 
of  Palestrina  and  the  old  Italian  masters,  and 
of  the  great  Protestant  musicians,  Handel,  Bach, 
and  Samuel  Wesley.    The  wretched,  drawling, 
and  effeminate  strams  which  have  unfortunately 
become  so  nearly  universal  in  English  Catholic 
churches  and  chapels,  and  which  usurp  the  name 
of  chants,  are  as  unsatisfactory  to  the  most  highly 
cultivated  musical  ear  as  to  the  most  untaught 
and  simple.     They  are  to  be  classed  with  what 
we  call  twaddle  in  writing,  and  with  the  "  washy 


virtues^'  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  New  College 
Chapel,  Oxford.  The  old  melodies — we  speak 
especially  of  the  tones  for  the  Psalms — are  full  of 
a  rugged,  solemn,  and  majestic  grandeur,  which 
admirably  symbolises  the  Christian  spirit  of  self- 
denial,  mortification,  and  heroic  energy,  as  the 
masterpieces  of  more  modern  harmony  express 
the  love,  the  magnificence,  and  the  profound 
thought  which  are  even  more  characteristic  of  the 
Catholic  religion.  And  any  alteration  in  their 
notes,  or  any  harmonising  in  the  organ  accom- 
paniment, which  deprives  them  of  their  peculiar 
sentiment,  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  the  current 
of  sound  to  which  modern  science  has  accustomed 
our  ears,  is  so  far  a  destruction  of  their  life  and 
meaning,  and  is,  we  are  persuaded,  one  of  the 
chief  hindrances  which  has  hitherto  prevented 
the  advance  of  congregational  chanting  in  this 
country. 

In  the  Accompaniments  before  us,  Mr.  Lam- 
bert has  retained  the  melodies  in  all  their  purity, 
while  the  harmonies  are  constructed  upon  the 
ancient  system,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  upon 
that  system  which  the  ancients  would  have  fol- 
lowed, had  they  possessed  the  science  and  expe- 
rience of  later  ages.  In  other  words,  the  pro- 
gressions of  the  chords  are  as  nearly  as  possible 
what  modern  cultivation  requires,  without  the 
sacrifice  of  the  laws  of  the  ancient  scale  of  single 
sounds.  We  trust  that  every  Catholic  organist 
will  avail  himself  of  Mr.  Lambert's  labours,  and 
while  he  employs  his  harmonies,  will  at  the  same 
time  lay  to  heart  what  Mr.  Lambert  has  said  in 
his  preface  respecting  the  spirit  which  ought  to 
animate  those  who,  by  their  command  of  the  organ,. 
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have  the  power  either' to  assist  in  no  slight  degree 
the  devotions  of  the  people,  or  to  an  equal  extent 
to  secularise  and  torment  them.  The  preface 
throughout,  though  we  differ  from  some  of  its 
views,  is  well  worth  a  careful  perusal. 

The  Vesper  Psalter,  as  its  title  states,  con- 
tains all  the  Vesper  Psalms,  marked  for  chant- 
ing to  all  the  tones ;  and  though  they  are  thus 
repeated  several  times,  the  price  of  the  book  is  so 
low  that  few  choirs  will  be  unable  to  purchase  it. 
It  includes,  also,  every  thing  necessary  for  sing- 
ing both  Vespers  and  Compline  in  the  Plain  Chant. 
Both  w'orks  are  eminently  useful  ones. 

Motetts,  Hymns,  Sf-cfar  Church  Choirs. 
Part  n.  Burns. 
This  Second  Part  contains  compositions  by 
Baini,  Palestrina,  Felice  Anerio,  Handel,  and 
Casali.  They  are  of  the  same  excellent  charac- 
ter as  the  motetts  in  the  first  Part,  which  we 
noticed  on  its  appearance,  though  with  a  fresh 
variety  in  styles ;  and  are  precisely  such  com- 
positions as  please  the  general  ear,  while  they 
are  sufficiently  ecclesiastical  in  character  to  sa- 
tisfy those  more  severe  critics,  who,  like  the 
editor  of  the  Plain -Chant  books  just  noticed, 
are  willing  to  employ  modern  music  in  addition 
to  the  old  Gregorian.  They  are  simple  and  easy 
of  execution,  requiring  no  extraordinary  com- 
pass of  voice  or  professional  skill ;  and,  like  all 
works  which  unite  pleasing  melodies  to  rich  and 
varied  harmonies,  can  be  sung  with  effect  both 
by  a  choir  of  half-a-dozen  singers,  or  by  a  chorus 
of  eighty  or  a  hundred. 

The  Holy  Way  of  the  Cross,  in  XIV.  Stations  ;  en- 
graved from  the  Frescoes  of  Fiihrich  in  the  new 
Church  of  St.  John  at  Vienna,  by  A .  Petrak ; 
with  Descriptions  by  M.  Terklau.  Regensburg, 
Manz.    London,  Hering  and  Remington. 

Wk  know  of  no  series  of  engravings  of  the  "  Sta- 


tions of  the  Cross''  to  be  compared  with  FUh- 
rich's  masterly  frescoes.  The  engravings  from 
them  are  now  complete,  and  take  their  place 
among  the  best  works  of  the  modern  German 
school.  There  is  a  vigour  and  reality  in  Fiih- 
rich's  conceptions  which  confer  on  them  that 
dramatic  truth  and  power  which  we  sometimes 
miss  in  the  pictures  of  the  ablest  of  the  artists 
of  DUsseldorf  and  Munich.  Aiming,  too  con- 
sciously perhaps,  at  the  production  of  a  ))ositive 
devotional  impression,  and  cultivating  to  the 
highest  the  symbolical  and  mystic  spirit  even  in 
their  representations  of  the  actual  events  of  Scrip- 
ture, they  not  unfrequently  fall  into  tanieness 
and  stiffness,  and  scarcely  escape  the  reproach  of 
occasionally  prudery  and  posture-drawing.  Fiih- 
rich himself  unites  a  thorough  perception  of  the 
objective  reality  of  the  incidents  he  portrays  to 
a  deep  sense  of  its  spiritual  character,  and  knows 
how  to  embody  in  his  compositions  those  subor- 
dinate accessories  which  quicken  the  emotions  of 
the  spectator  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  Thus, 
where  our  blessed  Lord  falls  prostrate  beneath 
the  weight  of  the  cross,  he  paints  a  savage  dog 
howling  at  Him,  as  a  symbol  of  the  dogs  in 
human  form  who  were  his  deadliest  foes.  In 
the  "  deposition,'^  one  arm  of  the  body  of  the 
Lord  is  stretched  around  St.  John,  while  the 
head  rests  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin, in  a  posture  which,  though  it  seems  the  re- 
sult of  chance,  beautifully  expresses  the  relation- 
ship of  the  mother  and  the  beloved  disciple  to 
Him  whose  lifeless  form  they  are  tending. 

There  is  naturally  some  little  inequality  in  so 
complete  a  series;  the  figure  of  Pilate  washing 
his  hands,  for  instance,  is  singularly  poor.  But 
for  the  most  part  they  are  admirable  and  power- 
ful works,  and,  we  should  suppose,  very  faith- 
fully rendered  by  the  engraver. 


Correi^poitonm 


THE  OFFERTORY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Rambler. 
My  dear  Sir,  —  I  have  read  with  much  in- 
terest a  paper  in  the  Rambler  for  June,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Offertory.  In  its  general  scope, 
and  in  the  principles  on  which  its  remarks  are 
based,  I  cordially  agree  ;  and  in  venturing  to 
dissent  from  one  or  two  of  its  practical  sugges- 
tions, I  have  no  other  pretension  to  place  myself 
on  a  level  with  the  writer  than  such  as  is  derived 
from  some  of  that  clerical  experience  which  he, 
with  so  much  candour  and  straightforwardness, 
altogether  disclaims. 

But  as  I  must  plead  experience  in  one  or  two 
points  against  the  views  of  the  writer,  it  is  but 
fair  that  I  should  also  plead  it,  where  I  can,  in  his 
support.  Let  me  say,  then,  that  in  no  respect  do 
I  more  entirely  follow  him  than  in  the  opinion 
that  a  partial  or  a  brief  trial  of  the  offertory 
plan  is  pretty  sure,  as  a  general  rule,  to  prove 
a  complete  failure.  It  is  certain,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  on  which  you  may  rely,  that  a  church  or 
chapel  must  start,  ^/'om  the  first,  with  a  proression 
of  generosity  and  disinterestedness  towards  the 
l)oor,  and  frame  all  its  arrangements  in  such  a 
spirit  as  that  the  sincerity  of  thuir  i)rofe8sion  shall 


never  be  justly  called  in  question.  Once  let  a 
church  get  a  bad  name,  and  years  perhaps  may 
not  be  sufficient  to  place  it  on  the  footing  on 
which  it  might  have  started,  in  the  first  instancp, 
and  yjroceeded  with  success.  Even  a  total  change 
in  the  right  direction,  which  should  have  to  en- 
counter the  prejudice  of  a  previous  course  of  op- 
posite policy,  would,  I  believe,  be  attended  with 
no  very  apparent,  certainly  with  no  very  speedy, 
benefits;  and  this  proves,  on  the  one  hand,  how 
slow  we  clergy  should  be  to  build  any  conclusion^ 
upon  the  failure  of  such  abrupt  or  fitful  efforts; 
on  the  other,  how  slow  our  friends  outside  should 
be  in  imputing  cowardice  or  want  of  zeal  to  our 
dread  of  venturing  on  rash  experiments.  But  si ' 
it  is.  The  great  objects  of  the  offertory  certainly 
cannot  be  effected  by  halves;  and  I  believe  that 
in  every  case  the  attempt  will  be  found  a  com- 
plete failure,  where  any  money,  for  any  occasion, 
or  undijr  any  pretext,  is  exacted  at  the  door  as 
a  condition  of  entrance  into  the  church.  The 
system  of  barter  is  one,  and  the  system  of  gene- 
rosity is  another ;  either  I  believe  will  bring 
money  to  a  chapel,  though  (in  the  end)  the  latter 
by  far  the  most ;  but  the  union  of  both,  like  moM 
half  measures,  proves  a  certain  disappointment, 
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because  people  who  have  been  ah-eady  taxed  at 
the  door  will  either  refuse  at  the  ofFertoiy,  or, 
if  compelled  out  of  shame  to  give  their  trifling 
contribution,  will  be  apt  next  time  to  go  either  to 
a  chapel  where  the}'  are  generously  dealt  with, 
or  to  one  where,  having  given  the  price  of  ad- 
mission once  for  all  at  the  door,  they  are  after- 
wards permitted  to  rest  without  the  inconvenient 
interruption  of  a  bag  or  a  plate  thrust  in  their 
face. 

Again  :  where  freedom  of  admission  is  but  the 
exception  to  a  general  rule,  it  is  not  found  fa- 
vourable, as  might  at  first  be  expected,  to  the 
offertory  ;  because  it  is  looked  upon,  not  so  much 
as  the  result  of  a  generous  impulse  on  the  part  of 
the  governing  body,  which  should  be  met  by  a 
corresponding  liberality,  but  rather  as  an  oppor- 
tunity of  saving  the  shilling  for  the  next  de- 
mand. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  then,  that  the  sud- 
den and  entire  adoption  of  the  offertory  system 
in  any  of  our  existing  churches  or  chapels,  would 
involve  an  amount  of  faith  in  a  great  principle  so 
nearly  akin  to  imprudence  as  to  forbid  the  ex- 
pectation that  it  will  generally  be  attempted.  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  avow  my  own  conviction,  that 
without  some  sufficient  guarantee  against  loss,  or 
.*>^ome  extraordinary  conjuncture  of  favourable 
circumstances,  it  would  be  even  wrong  to  at- 
tempt it. 

Here,  then,  is  the  difficulty.  A  complete 
though  abrupt  change  might  involve  a  church  or 
chapel  in  bankruptcy  ;  yet,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
change  which  is  not  thorough  will  be  of  no  use. 

It  is  therefore,  as  1  think,  in  neiu  establishments 
that  the  experiment  must  be  tried.  I  deeply  and 
bitterly  lament  that  in  any  recent  instance,  where 
a  church  has  been  opened,  the  opportunity  of 
making  this  fresh  start  has  been  lost,  so  that  it 
cannot  easily  or  speedily  be  recovered.  But,  at 
any  rate,  I  do  hope  that  we  have  now  seen,  or 
shall  soon  see,  the  last  of  these  most  odious  exac- 
tions for  performing  acts  of  duty  or  devotion  ;  and 
that  whatever  may  be  decided  with  respect  to  the 
**  letting  of  seats"  (about  which  I  have,  I  confess, 
a  less  strong  opinion),  no  restriction  whatever 
may  in  future  cases  be  placed  upon  the  admission 
(to  any  Mass,  High  or  Low,  or  to  any  other  reli- 
gious function  or  act  of  devotion  whatever)  of 
any  decently  conducted  person,  who  chooses  to 
demand  that  admission,  to  the  House  of  God, 
which  is  just  as  much  his  right  as  the  air  he 
breathes. 

But  on  one  or  two  points  of  detail  I  feel  differ- 
ently from  the  writer  in  the  Bamhler,  and  these 
differences  I  wish  to  state  with  tlm  same  open- 
ness which  I  have  already  used.  When  our  sys- 
tem is  contrasted  with  that  which  prevails  abroad, 
it  ought  to  be  remembered  that,  on  the  Continentj 
the  payment  for  seats  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  uni- 
versal. Every  one  who  has  been  in  France  or 
Belgium  remembers  how  punctually  the  sous  is 
exacted  for  the  chair.  The  points  in  which  the 
churches  abroad  may  be  favourably  contrasted 
with  ours,  are,  first,  as  to  the  freedom  o^ admis- 
sion into  them  ;  secondly,  as  to  the  absence  of 
all  distinction  between  the  different  classes  of 
worshippers.  But  every  one  who  requires  the 
convenience  of  a  seat,  or  kneeling  place,  is,  as 
far  as  I  know,  expected  to  pay.  And  I  confess 
that  my  own  views  of  ecclesiastical  propriety 
would  be  satisfied  far  beyond  my  expectations, 
and  (under  actual  circumstances)  to  the  extent 
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of  my  wishes,  could  I  see 'the  foreign  method 
strictly  carried  out  in  our  own  country.  Person- 
ally 1  feel  a  great  preference  for  chairs  over 
benches.  They  are  movable,  and  they  give  to  a 
church  that  air  of  freedom  and  openness  which 
appears  to  me  so  precisely  to  symbolise  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Catholic  religion.  But  I  know  that 
practical  men  amongst  us  have  a  strong  feeling 
against  chairs,  as  "  unsuitable  to  England  ;"  and 
as  they  are  persons  who  would  not  use  that  am- 
biguous phrase  in  its  offensive  sense,  I  should  be 
disposed  to  listen  to  their  objections,  though  still 
not  without  a  suspicion  that  the  objection  pro- 
ceeds upon  a  mistaken  view  of  the  character  and 
intention  of  a  place  of  Catholic  worship. 

But  nov/  as  to  the  mixing  up  of  rich  and  poor. 
Here  I  think  that,  for  want  of  experience,  your 
writer  has  understated  real  difficulties.  The  dif- 
ficulties to  which  I  allude  are  such  as  the  intro- 
duction of  chairs  (if  that  be  really  feasible)  would 
obviate,  and  this  is  one  of  my  reasons  for  wishing 
to  see  them  introduced.  But  the  Catholic  poor 
of  England  are,  according  to  my  observation,  so 
far  less  cleanly  than  the  poor  abroad,  that  I  can- 
not put  the  cases  i^arallel.  The  dirt  Avhich  our 
poor  contract  is  from  the  nature  of  the  habita- 
tions they  occupy,  many  of  them  teeming  with 
vermin.  Now,  looking  to  the  delicate  habits  and 
feelings  in  which  our  upper  classes  are  educated, 
I  for  one  would  be  no  party  to  exposing  them  in 
church  to  any  danger  of  contact  with  our  poor 
under  such  circumstances.  We  have  no  right  to 
look  among  ordinary  Catholics  for  the  virtue  of 
the  Saints, — at  any  rate,  if  we  do,  we  shall  not 
find  it, — and  I  protest  that  nothing  less  than  the 
virtue  of  Saints  will  enable  a  person  of  over- 
refined  and  sensitive  feelings,  not  habituated,  as 
priests  are,  to  such  trials,  to  conquer  the  repug- 
nance which  cannot  fail  to  be  created  by  the 
proximity  of  our  squalid  poor. 

Supposing,  then,  that  chairs  are  really  out  of 
the  question,  I  see  no  alternative,  under  existing 
circumstances,  but  in  a  separation  of  classes.  The 
real  point  to  be  gained  is  merely  this  :  not  that 
the  rich  and  very  poor  (or  squalid)  should  sit  to- 
gether, but  that  they  should  sit  in  parts  of  the 
church  equally  advantageous  towards  seeing,  hear- 
ing, prayingl^  &c.  Thus,  if  your  well-dressed 
classes  were  to  occupy  one  aisle,  why  not  fill  the 
corresponding  one  with  poor  ?  or  if  there  be  but 
one,  why  not  let  your  different  classes  occupy 
different  sides  of  it  ?  Again,  no  church  ought  to 
be  blocked  up  with  seats,  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
leave  ample  space  for  kneeling  on  the  floor.  The 
very  poor  do  not  care  for  seats  or  cushions  at  all ; 
they  are  never  happier  than  when,  apart  from  all 
these  appliances  of  comfort  (which  the  circum- 
stances of  the  rich  really  make  almost  necessaries 
to  them),  they  can  go  down  on  their  knees  on  the 
hard  pavement  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  or 
the  Crucifix,  or  an  image  of  our  Lady.  What  the 
poor  want  (as  far  as  my  experience  goes)  is  not  a 
seat,  or  a  kneeling-place,  but  a  aood  sight  of  the 
priest  at  the  altar.  Nowhere,  even  on  the  Con- 
tinent, have  I  seen  any  thing  more  thoroughly 
Catholic  than  some  of  our  rceeh-day  evening  ser- 
vices at  St.  George's,  such  as  the  "  Stations"  dur- 
ing Lent,  or  the  Litanies  and  Benediction  in  the 
Month  of  Mary.  The  poor  (admitted  without 
any  payment  whatever)  have  free  access  tt)  every 
part  of  the  church  ;  and  beautiful  and  refreshing 
it  is  to  see  them  kneeling  on  the  pavement  close 
to  the  steps  of  the  side  chapels,  first  saying  the 
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Kosary,  or  responding  to  the  Litanies  at  the 
chapel  of  our  Blessed  Lady  ;  then,  as  the  priest 
with  his  attendants  moves  to  the  altar  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  followin«r  in  his  train,  and 
crowding  at  the  gates  of  that  most  beautiful  of 
sanctuaries,  to  drink  in  the  abundance  of  the  Be- 
nediction which  awaits  them.  The  same  sight  is 
often  to  be  witnessed  here  in  a  morning  at  the 
Masses  of  our  Confraternities,  and  on  otlier  popular 
occasions ;  you  may  see  the  aged  ''  Anna,"  the 
"widow  of  fourscore,  who  departs  not  from  the 
temple  so  long  as  it  is  open  to  receive  her,  with 
her  crutches  lying  at  her  side,  bending  low  to 
catch  the  priest's  blessing,  as  he  passes  to  and 
from  the  altar ;  and  the  Irtsli  labourer,  in  his  dirty 
working-jacket,  enjoying  his  devotions  to  the  full, 
without  prejudice  to  those  of  the  well-dressed 
multitude,  who,  in  their  bad  taste,  prefer  the 
benches  and  kneeling-boards.  IS'othing  can  be 
less  stiff  and  formal,  less  commercial,  less  Pro- 
testant. "  O  si  sic  omnia,^'  in  this  our  Catholic 
London,  on  Sundays  as  on  week-days,  at  *'  grand 
functions"  as  at  humbler  devotions  !  But  let  us 
be  of  good  clieer  ;  every  thing  is  on  the  mend 
among  us;  old  ways  are  going  out,  and  older 
ones  are  coming  in  ;  and  it  may  confidently  be 
anticipated  that  neither  sheep-pens  for  the  poor, 
nor  barricades,  nor  wickets,  nor  reserved  seats, 
nor  doorkeepers,  nor  any  other  vestige  of  our  de- 
generate age  will  long  find  fiivour  among  us. 
And  as  we  become  more  Catholic,  our  congrega- 
tions will  become  more  generous,  and  the  haughty 
will  be  taught  humility,  and  the  purse-proud  will 
]earn  tiiat  it  is  not  the  Church  who  needs  him, 
but  he  who  lives  by  the  Church.  And  it  may 
even  be  hoped  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  the 
feeling  (which  is  evidently  on  the  rise  and  shared 
by  many  of  the  older  Catholics)  against  charity 
dinners,  bazaars,  raftles,  and  other  such  low  and 
un catholic  expedients  for  dispensing  with  the  duty 
of  almsgiving,  will  grow  into  something  practical, 
and  thus  our  doings  will  be  no  longer  the  occasion 
of  scandal  to  the  more  enlightened  and  right- 


minded  Protestants  (see  sundry  articles  in  the 
British  Magazine),  as  well  as  a  serious  prejudice 
to  the  conversion  of  many  whose  munificence  in 
their  own  communion  is  a  continual  reproach  to 
the  wealthier  among  ourselves. 

You  see,  then,  my  dear  sir,  that  while  I  cannot 
go  along  with  all  your  proposals,  in  the  point 
of  no  distinction  between  rich  and  poor  I  should 
even  leave  you  behind  me  ;  for  I  own  that  I  can 
neither  understand  nor  quite  enter  into  your  idea 
(thrown  out  in  a  note)  of  reserving  places  for 
the  '^  personal  friends  of  the  clergy  ;"  an  arrange- 
ment which,  if  general,  would,  I  am  pretty  sure, 
speedily  degenerate  into  abuse. 

As  to  the  offertory,  I  can  never  be  otherwise 
than  sanguine  about  it,  when  I  remember  what 
was  done  in  that  way  at  Margaret  Chapel.  There, 
in  a  "place  of  worship''  not  holding  more  than 
200  persons,  and  as  destitute  of  architectural  at- 
tractions as  the  most  ascetic  could  desire,  we  used, 
by  means  of  the  offertory,  to  get  enough  to  main- 
tain an  expensive  choir,  and  to  defray  all  the 
current  expenses,  which  were  very  considerable, 
besides  the  curate's  salary  of  100/.  a  year,  and  a 
payment  exceeding  that  sum  to  the  mother  esta- 
blishment of  All  Souls;  and  besides,  also,  quar- 
terly collections  for  a  new  church,  which  in  four 
years  left  me  a  sum  of  2500/.,  which,  on  becoming 
a  Catholic,  I  had  to  resign.  Yet,  as  you  know, 
we  had  no  "  charity  sermons,"  no  fuss,  no  parade, 
no  excitement,  no  "  popular  preachers"  (an  evil 
from  wiiich  I  wish  I  could  agree  with  you  in 
thinking  that  we  are  free  at  present),  no  speechi- 
fying at  public  dinners,  no  bazaars,  no  raffles,  nor 
any  other  elements  of  the  commercial  and  secta- 
rian machinery.  Shall  that  be  found  imprac- 
ticable in  the  Church  which  was  found  possible 
in  the  midst  of  heresy  ? 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 
Frederick  Oakeley. 

St.  George's, 
Octave  of  Corpus  Christi,  1849. 
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ALLOCUTION  OF  POPE  PIUS  IX. 
Pronounced  in  the  Secret  Consistory  at  Gaeta  on 
April  20, 1849. 
Venerable  Brothers,  —  No  one  assuredly  is 
isrnorant  with  what  terrihle  storms  our  Pontifical 
States  and  almost  the  wliole  of  Italy  are,  to  the 
extreme  grief  of  our  soul,  after  a  miserable  man- 
ner tossed  and  agitated.  And  would  that  men, 
tauiriit  by  these  most  lamentable  revolutions, 
may  at  last  understand  that  nothing  can  be  more 
pernicious  to  themselves  tlian  to  diverge  from 
tlie  paths  of  truth,  justice,  virtue,  and  religion, 
and  to  acquiesce  in  the  detestable  counsels  of  the 
impious,  and  to  be  deceived  and  entangled  by 
their  mjichinations,  frauds,  and  errors  I  Indeed, 
the  whole  world  well  knows  and  testifies  how 
great  was  the  solicitude  which  wjis  felt  by  our 
jiaternal  and  most  loving  heart,  in  providing  for 
the  true  and  solid  profit,  tranquillity,  and  pro- 
sperity of  our  Pontific:il  States,  and  what  was 
the  fruit  reaped  by  that  our  great  indulgence 
and  love.  Yet  by  these  words  v/e  only  condemn 
the  crafty  workmen  of  stich  great  evils,  without 
desiring  to  attribute  any  blame  to  the  greatest 


part  of  the  people.  Nevertheless,  we  are  obliged 
to  lament  that  many,  even  of  the  people,  have 
been  so  miserably  deceived,  that,  turning  away 
their  ears  from  our  words  and  admonitions,  they 
yield  them  to  the  fallacious  doctrines  of  certain 
teachers,  who,  leaving  "the  right  way  and  walk- 
ing by  dark  ways"  (Prov.ii.  13),  minded  this  only, 
that  by  magnificent  and  false  promises  they  might 
lead  onwards  and  drive  headlong  the  minds  and 
hearts  especially  of  inexperienced  men,  into  fraud 
and  error.  All  assuredly  know  with  what  trans- 
})orts  of  applause  was  every  where  celebrated 
that  memorable  and  ample  amnesty,  granted  by 
us  in  order  to  secure  the  peace,  tranquillity,  and 
happiness  of  families.  Nor  is  any  one  ignorant 
that  several  of  those  who  were  favoured  by  that 
amnesty,  not  only  did  not  fulfil  our  expectations^ 
by  making  the  least  change  in  their  minds,  but 
that,  applying  even  yet  more  vehemently  cverj 
day  to  their  designs  and  machinations,  there  wal 
nothing  they  did  not  dare,  nothing  they  did  no| 
attemi)t,  in  order  (as  they  had  long  plotted)  td 
undermine  and  utterly  to  overthrow  the  civij 
sovereignty  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  and  hisgoverni 
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nient,  and  at  the  same  time  to  carry  on  a  most 
bitter  warfare  against  our  most  holy  religion. 
But  that  tliey  might  the  easier  achieve  this,  they 
took  especial  care  in  the  first  ])lace  to  call  toge- 
ther the  multitudes,  to  influence  and  agitate  them 
by  great  and  incessant  movements,  ^vhich,  even 
taking  advantage  of  our  concessions  as  a  pretext, 
they  studied  with  their  utmost  power  constantly 
to  foment,  and  day  by  day  to  increase.  Hence, 
the  concessions  freely  and  willingly  granted  by 
us  in  the  very  beginning  of  our  Pontificate,  not 
only  were  never  able  to  yield  tlie  wished-for 
fruits,  but  not  even  to  take  root,  because  those 
crafty  architects  of  deceit  abused  the  same  to  the 
exciting  of  new  agitations.  And  these  facts,  Ve- 
nerable Brothers,  have  we  deemed  it  fit  briefly 
to  touch  upon,  and  rapidly  to  review  with  this 
intention,  that  all  men  of  good-will  may  clearly 
and  openly  know  what  the  enemies  of  God  and 
of  the  human  race  intend  and  desire,  and  what 
is  by  them  always  fixed  and  determined  in  their 
minds. 

Our  singular  aff'ection  towards  our  subjects. 
Venerable  Brothers,  made  us  feel  vehement  grief 
and  distress,  when  we  perceived  that  those  con- 
stant popular  movements  were  so  adverse  both 
to  public  tranquillity  and  order,  and  also  to  the 
private  quietness  and  peace  of  families;  nor  were 
we  able  to  endure  those  frequent  pecuniary  col- 
lections, which  w-ere  demanded  on  various  pre- 
texts, not  without  great  inconvenience  and  ex- 
pense to  the  citizens.    Therefore,  in  the  month 
of  April  1847,  by  a  public  edict  of  our  Cardinal- 
Secretary  of  State,  we  admonished  all  to  abstain 
from  such  popular  assemblages  and  subscriptions, 
and  again  direct  their  minds  to  attend  to  their 
own  affairs,  to  repose  all  confidence  in  us,  and 
to  feel  assured  that  our  paternal  cares  and  anx- 
ieties were  alone  directed  to  provide  for  the  pub- 
lic good,  as  we  had  already  shewn  by  many  most 
evident  proofs.     But  these  salutary  admonitions 
of  ours,  whereby  we  endeavoured  to  calm  these 
great  popular  movements,  and  to  recall  the  people 
themselves  to  pursuits  of  peace  and  tranquillity, 
were  exceedingly  opposed  to  the  bad  desires  and 
machinations  of  certain  men.  Accordingly,  those 
unwearied  authors  of  agitation,  who  had  already 
resisted  another  edict,  issued  by  our  order  by 
the  same  Cardinal,  for  promoting  the  good  and 
useful  education  of  the 'people,  scarcely  knew  of 
our  admonition,  before  they  began  every  where 
to  exclaim  against  it,  and  with  a  more  embittered 
zeal  to  agitate  the  incautious   multitudes,  and 
most  craftily  to  insinuate  and  to  persuade  them 
never  to  yield  themselves  to   that  tranquillity 
which  we  so  much  desired,  as  there  lay  hid  under 
it  an  insidious  design  of  as  it  were  lulling  the 
people  to  sleep,  so  that  hereafter  they  might  the 
easier  be  oppressed  by  the  hard  yoke  of  slavery. 
And  from  that  time  numerous  writings,  even  in 
print,  filled  with  all  sorts   of  most  bitter  con- 
tumelies, reproaches,  and  threats,  were  sent  to 
us,  which  we  have  buried  in  eternal  oblivion  and 
committed  to  the  flames.     But  that  our  enemies 
might  procure  some  belief  in  those  false  dangers 
which  they  clamoured  were  impending  on  the 
people,  they  ventured  to  scatter  abroad  a  rumour 
and  fear  of  a  certain  pretended  conspiracy  forged 
and  got  up  by  themselves,  and  to  vociferate,  by 
a  detestable  falseliood,  that  such  conspiracy  was 
entered  upon  with  the  object  of  devastating  the 
city  of  Rome  with  civil  war,  assassinations,  and 
carnage,  that,  the  new  institutions  being  alto- 
gether taken  away  and  destroyed,  the  old  form 


of  government  might  again  be  revived.  But  by 
the  false  pretext  of  this  conspiracy,  our  enemies 
had  the  intention  wickedly  to  excite  and  pro- 
voke the  contempt,  jealousy,  and  fury  of  the 
people  against  certain  most  illustrious  men,  emi- 
nent for  their  virtue  and  religion,  and  also  of 
exalted  ecclesiastical  dignity.  You  are  aware, 
that  in  the  midst  of  this  tumult  of  affairs  the  Civic 
Guard  was  proposed,  and  assembled  with  such 
celerity,  that  provision  could  by  no  means  be 
made  for  its  proper  institution  and  discipline. 

When  first,  for  the  greater  furtherance  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  public  administration,  we 
deemed  it  convenient  to  institute  a  Council  of 
State,  our  adversaries  immediately  seized  on  the 
opportunity  of  inflicting  new  wounds  on  the 
Government,  and  at  the  same  time  of  contriving 
that  such  institution,  which  might  have  been  of 
great  utility  to  the  public  interests,  should  turn 
out  to  their  loss  and  detriment;  and  since  the 
notion  had  now  prevailed  with  impunity,  that  by 
that  institution  both  the  character  and  nature  of 
the  Pontifical  Government  was  changed,  and  our 
authority  subjected  to  the  judgment  of  the  Con- 
suitors,  we,  therefore,  on  the  very  day  that  the 
Council  of  State  was  inaugurated,  did  not  neg- 
lect seriously  to  admonish,  with  grave  and  severe 
words,  certain  turbulent  men,  who  accompanied 
the  Consultors,  and  clearly  and  openly  to  mani- 
fest to  them  the  true  end  of  this  institution.  But 
the  factious  never  desisted  with  yet  greater  im- 
petuosity to  agitate  the  deceived  part  of  the 
people;  and  in  order  that  they  might  the  easier 
gather  together  and  increase  the  number  of  their 
followers,  they  did,  with  signal  shamelessness 
and  audacity,  spread  abroad,  both  in  our  own 
Pontifical  States  and  also  in  foreign  nations,  the 
assertion  that  we  entirely  assented  to  their 
opinions  and  designs.  You  remember.  Vene- 
rable Brothers,  with  what  language,  in  our  Con- 
sistorial  Allocution  pronounced  before  you  on 
October  4th,  1847,  we  seriously  admonished  and 
exhorted  the  people  most  vigilantly  to  be  on 
their  guard  against  the  perfidy  of  these  traitors. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  obstinate  authors  of 
plots  and  agitations,  in  order  that  they  might 
continually  feed  and  excite  fears  and  disturb- 
ances, did,  in  the  January  of  last  year,  alarm 
the  minds  of  the  incautious  by  an  idle  rumour  ot* 
a  foreign  war,  and  spread  it  abroad  among  the 
people,  that  the  same  war  would  be  fomented 
and  sustained  by  domestic  machinations  and  the 
malevolent  inertness  of  the  rulers.  In  order  to 
tranquillise  the  public  mind  and  repel  the  insi- 
dious schemes  of  the  traitors,  we,  without  any 
delay,  did  on  the  10th  of  February  in  the  same 
year,  declare  that  those  rumours  were  altogether 
false  and  absurd,  in  terms  which  every  one 
knows.  And  at  that  time  we  warned  our  most 
dear  subjects  of  what  will,  by  God's  help,  now 
take  place,  namely,  that  it  would  come  to  pass 
that  innumerable  sons  would  fly  to  defend  the 
house  of  the  common  Father  of  all  the  Faithful, 
that  is  to  say,  the  States  of  the  Church,  if  those 
most  strait  bonds  of  gratitude, .  whereby  the 
princes  and  people  of  Italy  ought  to  be"^  inti- 
mately bound  to  each  other,  should  come  to  be 
dissolved,  and  the  people  themselves  forgot  to 
reverence  the  wisdom  of  their  princes,  and  the 
sanctity  of  their  rights,  and  to  maintain  and  de- 
fend the  same  with  all  their  force. 

Although,  however,  those  words  of  ours  Just 
alluded  to  brought  tranquillity  for  a  short  paces 
of  time  to  all  those  whose  wills  were  opposed  to- 
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continual  disturbance,  still  they  prevailed  no- 
thing with  the  irreconcilable  enemies  of  the 
Church  and  of  human  society,  who  had  alreadj' 
excited  new  agitations  and  new  tumults.  Foras- 
much as,  insisting  on  the  calumnies  which  by 
them  and  by  those  like  them  had  been  dissemi- 
nated against  religious  men  devoted  to  the  divine 
ministry,  and  deserving  well  of  the  Churcl),  they 
excited  and  inflamed  the  popular  fury,  with  all 
its  violence,  against  them.  Nor  are  you  igno- 
rant, Venerable  Brothers,  that  those  words  were 
of  no  avail  which  we  addressed  to  the  people  on 
the  10th  of  March  last  year,  wherein,  with  great 
efforts,  we  endeavoured  to  rescue  that  religious 
family  from  exile  and  dispersion.       • 

And  as,  while  all  this  was  going  on,  the  revo- 
lutions so  well  known  to  all  broke  out  in  Italy 
and  throughout  Europe,  we  again,  lifting  up  our 
Apostolic  voice  on  the  30th  March  of  the  same 
year,  did  not  neglect  again  and  again  to  ad- 
monish and  exhort  all  nations,  that  they  should 
both  study  to  respect  the  liberty  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  to  protect  the  order  of  civil  society, 
and  to  follow  up  the  precepts  of  our  most  holy 
religion,  and  above  all  to  exercise  Christian  cha- 
rity to  all  men,  since,  if  they  neglected  to  do 
this,  they  might  hold  it  for  certain  that  God 
would  shew  that  He  was  the  Ruler  of  the  people. 

To  proceed  :  every  one  of  you  knows  well 
how  the  form  of  Constitutional  Government  was 
brought  into  Italy ;  and  how  a  statute  granted 
by  us  to  our  subjects  was  published  on  the  14th 
of  March  last  year.  But  as  the  implacable  ene- 
mies of  public  tranquillity  and  order  had  nothing 
so  much  at  heart  as  to  attempt  every  thing 
against  the  Pontifical  Government,  and  to  agi- 
tate the  people  by  constant  movements  and  sus- 
picions, they  never  ceased,  whether  by  published 
writings,  or  circles,  or  associations,  or  other  arts 
of  whatever  kind,  atrociously  to  calumniate  the 
Government,  and  to  fix  on  it  the  mark  of  inert- 
ness, of  deceit,  and  fraud  ;  although  the  Govern- 
ment itself  was  applying  with  all  care  and  dili- 
gence to  this  object,  that  the  statute,  so  much 
longed  for,  might  be  put  into  operation  with  as 
much  celerity  as  possible.  And  here  we  desire 
to  publish  to  the  whole  world,  that  at  that  very 
time  those  men,  persevering  in  their  design  of 
subverting  the  Pontifical  dominion  and  the  v/hole 
of  Italy,  pro])osed  to  us  the  proclamation,  no 
longer  of  a  Constitution,  but  of  a  Republic,  as 
the  only  refuge  and  defence  both  of  our  own 
gafety  and  of  the  Ecclesiastical  State.  That  noc- 
turnal hour  is  still  present  to  our  mind,  and  we 
have  before  our  eyes  certain  men  who,  miserably 
deluded  and  deceived  by  the  architects  cf  deceit, 
did  not  hesitate  to  take  their  part  in  that  affair, 
and  to  propose  to  us  the  proclamation  of  a  Re- 
public. Which,  indeed,  in  addition  to  number- 
less other  most  weighty  arguments,  demonstrates 
that  the  petitions  for  new  institutions,  and  the 
projects  so  loudly  vaunted  by  men  of  such  sort, 
have  this  alone  in  view, — that  incessant  agitation 
may  be  fomented  ;  that  all  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice, virtue,  honour,  and  religion,  may  be  every 
where  totally  swept  away,  and  the  horril)le  and 
most  lamentable  system,  which  they  style  So- 
cialism or  Communism,  entirely  adverse  as  it  is 
even  to  reason  and  the  law  of  nature,  may,  to 
the  greatest  detriment  and  ruin  of  the  whole  of 
human  society,  in  all  directions  be  spread  and 
propagated,  and  far  and  wide  exercise  dominion. 

But  although  this  most  abominable  conspiracy, 
or  rather  this  daily  series  of  conspiracies,  was 


clear  and  manifest,  still,  by  the  permission  of 
God,  it  was  unknown  to  many  of  those  who 
ought,  indeed,  for  so  many  causes,  to  have  had 
the  common  tranquillity  at  heart.  And  although 
the  unwearied  managers  of  the  distur])ances  gave 
reason  for  the  greatest  suspicion  about  them- 
selves, still  there  were  not  wanting  certain  well- 
meaning  men  who  held  out  a  friendly  hand  to 
them,  resting  probably  on  the  hope  that  they 
might  be  able  to  bring  them  back  to  the  path  of 
moderation  and  justice. 

Meanwhile  a  cry  of  war  suddenly  pervaded 
the  whole  of  Italy,  by  which  a  part  of  tlie  sub- 
jects of  our  Pontifical  dominions  being  excited 
and  carried  away,  flew  to  arms,  and  resisting  our 
will,  desired  to  cross  the  frontiers  of  the  same 
Pontifical  States.  You  know.  Venerable  Bro- 
thers, how,  fulfilling  the  duties  both  of  a  Sove- 
reign Pontiff  and  Prince,  we  resisted  the  unjust 
desires  of  those  men  who  sought  to  drag  us  on 
to  wage  that  war,  and  who  demanded  that  an 
inexperienced  band  of  youths,  recruited  in  a 
hasty  manner,  devoid  of  all  practice  in  the  mili- 
tary art,  undisciplined,  and  destitute  of  capable 
leaders  and  munitions  of  war,  should  be  driven 
forth  by  us  to  the  combat,  that  is,  to  certain 
slaughter.  And  this  was  demanded  of  us,  who, 
having  been  raised,  although  unworthy,  by  the 
inscrutable  counsels  of  Divine  Providence  to  the 
height  of  Apostolical  dignity,  and  who,  exercis- 
ing here  on  earth  the  Vicariate  of  Jesus  Christ, 
who  is  the  author  of  peace  and  lover  of  charity, 
have  received  the  mission  to  embrace  all  jjeoples, 
nations,  and  tribes  with  the  equal  zeal  of  pater- 
nal love,  and  to  consult  with  all  our  might  for 
the  salvation  of  all,  and  not  to  drive  men  to  car- 
nage and  death.  But  if  no  princes  whatsoever 
can  undertake  a  war,  except  for  just  reasons, 
who  can  there  be  ever  so  devoid  of  judgment 
and  reason  as  not  clearly  to  perceive  that  the 
Catholic  world  would  have  the  amplest  right  to 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Pontift'  a 
much  higher  justice,  and  more  weighty  reasons, 
if  it  saw  the  Pontiff  himself  declare  or  wage  war 
against  any  one  ?  Wherefore,  in  our  Allocution 
delivered  to  you  on  April  29th  last  year,  we 
openly  and  publicly  declared,  that  we  had  no- 
thing whatsoever  to  do  with  that  war.  And  at 
the  same  time  we  repudiated  and  rejected  a  most 
deeply  insidious  proffer  which  was  made  to  us, 
both  in  writing  and  by  word  of  mouth,  a  proffer 
not  only  most  injurious  to  our  person,  but  *also 
most  pernicious  to  Italy, — namely,  that  we  should 
consent  to  preside  over  the  government  of  a  cer- 
tain "  Republic  of  Italy."  Thus,  by  the  singular 
compassion  of  God,  we  indeed  sought  to  fulfil 
that  most  weighty  office  laid  before  us  by  God 
himself,  of  speaking,  of  admonishing,  and  of 
exhorting ;  and  we  accordingly  trust  that  that 
reproach  of  Isaiah  cannot  be  brought  against  us: 
"  Woe  is  me,  because  I  have  held  my  peace" 
(Is.  vi.  5).  But  would  that  all  our  children  had 
lent  an  ear  to  our  paternal  words,  admonitions, 
and  exhortations ! 

You  remember.  Venerable  Brothers,  what  cla- 
mours and  tumults  were  excited  by  most  tur- 
bulent and  factious  men,  after  the  Allocution  we 
have  jtist  mentioned,  and  how  a  civil  ministry 
was  imposed  upon  us,  utterly  adverse  both  to 
our  views  and  ])rinciples,  and  also  to  the  rights 
of  the  Apostolic  See.  We,  indeed,  foresaw  in 
our  mind  that  the  issue  of  the  Italian  Avar  would 
be  unhappy,  when  one  of  those  Ministers  did  not 
hesitate  to  declare  that  the  same  war  would  last, 
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even  in  spite  of  our  unwillingness  and  resistance, 
and  without  the  Pontifical  blessing.  And  that 
minister,  doing  a  most  grave  injury  to  the  Apos- 
tolic See,  did  not  fear  to  propose  that  the  civil 
sovereignty  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  should  be  al- 
together separated  from  his  spiritual  power.  Not 
long  afterwards,  the  self-same  man  ventured 
openly  to  assert  things  of  us,  which  would  in  a 

I  manner  cast  the  Supreme  Pontiff  out  of  the  so- 
ciety of  the  human  race,  and  dissever  him  there- 

'  from.  Our  just  and  merciful  Lord  willed  to 
humble  us  under  his  mighty  hand,  when  He 
permitted  that  for  many  months  truth  on  this 
part,  and  falsehood  on  that,  should  contend  in  a 
fierce  conflict  with  each  other ;  to  which  an  end 
was  made  by  the  election  of  a  new  Ministry, 
which  afterwards  was  displaced  by  another,  in 
which  the  praise  of  talent  was  united  to  a  spe- 
cial zeal  both  for  the  preservation  of  public 
order  and  for  the  observation  of  the  laws.  But 
the  unrestrained  license  and  audacity  of  bad 
passions,  raising  its  head  higher  and  higher 
every  day,  was  pursuing  its  career  of  destruc- 
tion,—  and  the  enemies  of  God  and  of  man, 
inflamed  with  a  lasting  and  savage  thirst  of 
domineering,  devastating,  and  destroying,  were 
longing  now  for  nothing  else  than  to  subvert  all 
laws,  divine  and  human,  in  order  that  they  might 
satiate  their  desires.  Hence  the  machinations, 
which  had  long  been  prepared  beforehand,  burst 
out  openly  and  publicly,  the  streets  were  be- 
sprinkled with  human  blood,  sacrileges,  never 
sufficiently  to  be  deplored,  were  committed,  and 
unheard-of  violence,  in  our  very  Quirinal  Palace, 
done  with  profane  daring  to  ourselves. 

Since,  therefore,  under  the  oppression  of  so 
great  difficulties,  we  could  not  freely  discharge 
the  duties  of  a  Pontiff,  much  less  of  a  Prince,  we 
felt  it  our  duty,  not  without  great  bitterness  of 
mind,  to  depart  from  our  See.  We  abstain  from 
again  rehearsing  those  most  lamentable  events, 
related  in  our  public  protestations,  lest  our  ge- 
neral grief  be  renewed  by  their  mournful  remem- 
brance. But  when  the  seditious  knew  of  our 
protestations,  they  were  infuriated  with  greater 
audacity,  and  making  all  sorts  of  menaces  against 
all,  they  spared  no  kind  of  fraud,  or  deceit,  or 
violence,  more  and  more  to  terrify  all  the  good 
who  were  already  prostrated  with  fear.  And 
after  they  had  introduced  that  new  form  of  go- 
vernment, called  by  themselves  Giunta  di  Stato, 
and  had  altogether  done  away  with  the  two  Coun- 
cils instituted  by  us,  they  laboured  with  all  their 
might  to  assemble  a  new  Council,  which  they 
chose  to  call  by  the  name  of  tlie  Roman  Consti- 
tuent. The  mind  shrinks  from  stating  the  mag- 
nitude and  number  of  the  frauds  which  they 
made  use  of  to  bring  this  matter  to  an  issue. 
But  here  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  just 
praises  to  the  greater  part  of  the  magistrates  of 
the  Pontifical  States,  who,  mindful  of  their  own 
honour  and  duty,  preferred  to  resign  their  office 
rather  than  in  any  way  to  lend  a  hand  to  the 
work  by  which  their  Prince  and  most  loving 
Father  was  being  spoiled  of  his  legitimate  civil 
sovereignty.  But  that  Council  was  at  length 
brought  together ;  and  a  certain  Roman  advocate, 
in  the  very  beginning  of  his  first  speech  delivered 
to  those  who  were  assembled,  clearly  and  openly 
declared  to  all  the  thoughts,  wishes,  and  views  of 
himself  and  his  companions,  the  other  authors 
of  this  horrible  agitation.  ''  The  law,"  said  he, 
of  nioral  progress  is  imperious  and  inexorable." 
And  he  at  the  same  time  added  that  himself  and 


the  rest  had  long  had  it  fixed  in  their  minds  to 
overturn  from  its  foundation  the  temporal  do- 
minion and  government  of  the  Holy  See,  even 
though  their  desires  had  been  in  every  way 
seconded  by  us.  And  this  declaration  we  desire 
to  commemorate  in  your  Assembly,  that  all  may 
understand  that  such  perverse  intention  was  not 
attributed  by  us  to  the  authors  of  the  disturb- 
ances from  any  conjecture  or  suspicion,  but  that 
it  was  openly  and  publicly  manifested  to  the 
whole  universe  by  themselves,  whom  shame  itself 
ought  to  have  deterred  from  making  such  a  de- 
claration. It  was  not,  then,  more  liberal  insti- 
tutions, nor  a  more  advantageous  system  of  pub- 
lic administfation,  nor  wise  regulations  of  what- 
ever kind,  which  these  men  were  seeking  after  ; 
but  what  thej'^  wished  was,  to  attack,  to  tear  up 
by  the  roots,  and  utterly  to  destroy  the  civil 
sovereignty  and  power  of  the  Apostolic  See. 
And  this  design,  so  far  as  depended  on  them- 
selves, they  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  that  de- 
cree of  the  Roman  Constituent  (as  they  call  it) 
published  on  February  9th  this  year,  in  which, 
we  know  not  whether  with  greater  wrong  to  the 
rights  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  the  liberty  at- 
tached to  them  for  the  fulfilling  of  the  Apostolic 
office,  or  with  greater  loss  and  calamity  to  the 
subjects  of  the  Pontifical  State,  they  declared 
that  the  Roman  Pontiffs  had  fallen  from  tem- 
poral dominion  both  in  law  and  in  fact.  With 
no  slight  sorrow.  Venerable  Brothers,  did  such 
deplorable  events  overwhelm  us  ;  and  for  this 
above  all  do  we  chiefly  grieve,  that  the  city  of 
Rome,  the  centre  of  Catholic  truth  and  unity, 
the  mistress  of  virtue  and  holiness,  doth  by 
means  of  the  impious  men  who  are  daily  flocking 
thither,  appear  to  all  people,  nations,  and  tribes, 
to  be  the  author  of  such  calamities.  However, 
in  the  midst  of  such  our  great  grief  of  heart,  it  is 
most  grateful  to  us  to  be  able  to  affirm  that  by 
far  the  greatest  part  both  of  the  Roman  people 
and  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  our  Pontifical 
States  remain  constantly  attached  to  us  and  to 
the  Apostolic  See,  and  have  abhorred  those  ne- 
farious machinations,  though  they  have  been  spec- 
tators of  so  many  disastrous  events.  We  have 
also  found  the  greatest  consolation  in  the  solici- 
tude of  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  our  Pontifical 
States,  who,  in  the  midst  of  dangers  and  difficul- 
ties of  every  kind,  have  not  ceased  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  their  ministry  and  office,  in  draw- 
ing aside  the  people,  both  by  word  and  example, 
from  those  agitations  and  wicked  designs  of  the 
factious. 

We  certainly,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  crisis 
and  struggle,  left  nothing  unattempted  to  pro- 
vide for  the  public  tranquillity  and  order.  For 
a  long  time  before  those  most  deplorable  events 
of  November  took  place,  we  made  every  ef- 
fort that  the  Swiss  forces  in  the  service  of  the 
Apostolic  See,  and  quartered  in  our  provinces, 
should  be  brought  to  the  city  ;  but  this  matter, 
contrary  to  our  intentions,  was  not  brought  into 
execution,  in  consequence  of  the  resistance  of 
those  who  in  the  month  of  May  held  the  office  of 
Ministers.  Nor  was  that  all ;  but  even  before 
that  time,  as  well  as  after,  we  directed  our  atten- 
tion to  assemble  other  military  forces,  both  for 
the  preservation  of  public  order,  especially  at 
Rome,  and  for  the  restraint  of  the  audacity  of 
our  enemies ;  but  these,  God  so  permitting  it, 
failed  us,  in  consequence  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  circumstances  and  times.  Lastly,  after  the 
most  mournful  events  of  November,  we  did  not 
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neglect,  in  our  letters  dated  January  5th,  again 
and  again  to  inculcate  on  all  our  native-born  sol- 
diers, to  keep  their  sworn  faith  to  their  Prince, 
mindful  of  religion  and  of  militar\'  honour,  and 
diligently  to  endeavour  every  where  to  maintain 
public  tranquillity  as  well  as  due  obedience  and 
devotion  to  the  legitimate  Government.  We 
further  ordered  our  Swiss  troops  to  march  to 
Rome,  but  they  did  not  obey  these  orders  of 
ours,  as,  above'  all,  the  Commander-in-chief  of 
those  forces  did  not  in  this  business  conduct  him- 
self rightly  or  honourably. 

And  meanwhile  the  chiefs  of  the  faction,  pur- 
suing their  work  with  daily  increasing  audacity 
and  vehemence,  did  not  cease  to  lacerate  our  per- 
son and  those  who  are  attached  to  us,  with  hor- 
rible calumnies  and  contumelies  of  every  kind, 
and  they  did  not  hesitate  wickedly  to  abuse 
the  very  words  and  sentences  of  the  most  holy 
Gospel,  that  coming  in  the  clothing  of  sheep, 
though  inwardly  they  are  ravening  wolves,  they 
might  lead  the  ignorant  multitude  into  all  their 
perverse  designs  and  machinations,  and  might 
imbue  the  ears  of  the  incautious  with  false  doc- 
trines. But  the  subjects  who  remained  attached 
with  immovable  fidelity  to  us,  and  to  the  tem- 
poral dominion  of  the  Apostolic  See,  reasonably 
and  justly  demanded  of  us  that  we  should  deliver 
them  from  those  many  most  grievous  difficulties, 
dangers,  calamities,  and  losses,  with  which  they 
were  surrounded  on  every  side.  And  since  some 
are  to  be  found  amongst  them  who  consider  us 
as  the  cause  (however  innocent)  of  such  great 
agitations,  we  would  desire  them  to  observe,  that 
we  indeed,  the  moment  we  were  raised  to  the 
Supreme  Apostolic  See,  certainly  directed  our 
paternal  anxieties  and  views,  as  we  have  above 
declared,  to  this  end,  that  we  should  bring,  by 
all  our  efforts,  the  people  of  our  Pontifical  States 
into  a  better  condition  ;  but  that  it  came  to  pass, 
by  the  means  of  turbulent  adversaries,  that  those 
views  of  ours  were  disappointed,  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  God  so  permitting  it,  the  seditious 
themselves  were  enabled  to  bring  to  a  conclu- 
sion the  projects  which  for  a  long  time  previously 
they  had  never  ceased  to  plot  and  to  essay  with 
all  the  arts  of  wickedness.  Therefore  what  we 
have  already  elsewhere  said,  the  same  thing  do 
we  now  repeat,  to  wit,  that  in  this  grievous  and 
deplorable  tempest  wherewith  almost  the  whole 
world  is  so  shaken,  the  hand  of  God  is  to  be  ac- 
knowledged, and  his  voice  to  be  heard,  who  is 
wont  with  such  scourges  to  punish  the  sins  and 
iniquities  of  men,  that  they  may  hasten  to  return 
to  the  paths  of  justice.  Let  them,  therefore,  hear 
his  voice  who  have  strayed  from  the  truth,  and, 
leaving  their  own  ways,  let  them  be  converted  to 
the  Lord  ;  let  those  also  hear  it,  who  in  this  most 
lamentable  state  of  affairs  are  more  solicitous  for 
their  own  private  interests  than  for  the  good  of 
the  Church  and  the  well-being  of  Catholicity, 
and  let  them  remember  that  it\vill  not  profit  a 
man  ''if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and  sutler  the 
loss  of  his  soul;"  let  also  the  pious  sons  of  the 
Church  liear  it,  and  waiting  with  patience  for  the 
salvation  of  God,  and  with  greater  zeal  every  day 
cleansing  their  consciences  from  all  defilement  of 
sin,  let  them  strive  to  implore  the  mercies  of  the 
Lord,  and  more  and  more  to  please  Him,  and 
continually  to  serve  Him. 

And  in  the  midst  of  thirse  our  most  ardent  de- 
sires, we  cannot  but  specially  admonish  and  re- 
prove those  who  applaud  that  decree  whereby 
the  Roman  Pontiff  has  been  deprived  of  all  the 


honour  and  dignity  of  his  civil  power,  and  who 
assert  that  the  same  decree  is  even  very  condu- 
cive to  the  furtherance  of  the  liberty  and  happi- 
ness of  the  Church  itself.  But  here  we  openly 
and  publicly  declare,  that  we  say  not  these  things 
from  any  desire  of  domination,  or  any  longing 
after  temporal  sovereignty,  seeing  that  our  dis- 
position and  frame  of  mind  is  altogether  alien 
from  any  spirit  of  domination.  Nevertheless  the 
duty  of  our  office  requires  that,  in  maintaining 
the  civil  sovereignty  of  the  Apostolic  See,  we  de- 
fend with  all  our  might  the  rights  and  posses- 
sions of  the  holy  Roman  Church,  and  the  liberty 
of  the  same  See,  which  is  conjoined  with  the 
liberty  and  advantage  of  the  whole  Church. 
And  those  men  truly,  who,  in  their  applause  of 
the  aforesaid  decree,  assert  things  so  false  and 
absurd,  «re  either  ignorant  or  pretend  to  be  ig- 
norant that  it  came  to  pass  by  a  most  singular 
counsel  of  Divine  Providence,  that  when  the 
Roman  Empire  was  divided  into  several  king- 
doms and  various  states,  the  Roman  Pontiff, 
unto  whom  was  committed  by  Christ  the  Lord 
the  government  and  care  of  the  whole  Church, 
had  a  civil  sovereignty  for  this  reason  assuredly, 
that  in  order  to  rule  the  Church  and  to  maintain 
its  unity,  he  might  enjoy  that  plenitude  of  liberty 
which  is  required  for  the  discharge  of  the  office 
of  the  Supreme  Apostolic  Ministry.  For  it  is 
manifest  to  all,  that  the  people,  nations,  and 
kingdoms  would  never  accord  to  him  their  full 
confidence  and  obedience,  if  they  perceived  that 
he  was  subject  to  the  dominion  of  any  prince  or 
government,  and  by  no  means  in  the  possession 
of  his  liberty.  The  faithful  people  and  king- 
doms would  never  cease  vehemently  to  suspect 
and  to  fear  lest  the  same  Pontiff  should  conform 
his  acts  to  the  will  of  the  prince  or  government 
in  whose  state  he  was  sojourning,  and  therefore 
would  not  hesitate,  on  this  pretext,  often  to  op- 
pose themselves  to  his  acts.  And,  indeed,  let 
the  very  enemies  of  the  civil  sovereignty  of  the 
Apostolic  See,  who  now  rule  at  Rome— let  them 
say  with  what  confidence  and  obedience  they 
themselves  Avould  receive  the  exhortations,  ad- 
monitions, mandates,  and  constitutions  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff,  if  they  knew  him  to  be  subject 
to  the  will  of  some  prince  or  government,  but 
especially  if  he  were  subject  to  any  prince  be- 
tween whom  and  the  Roman  State  any  long  war 
was  being  carried  on? 

Meanwhile,  there  is  no  one  who  does  not  see 
with  how  many  grievous  wounds  the  Immaculate 
Spouse  of  Christ  is  now  assailed  in  the  very  re- 
gions of  the  Pontifical  State  ;  with  what  chains, 
with  what  most  shameful  servitude,  she  is  more 
and  more  oppressed,  and  with  what  difficulties 
her  visible  head  is  overwhelmed.  For  who  is 
ignorant  that  our  communications  with  the  city 
of  Rome,  and  with  its  clergy,  most  dear  to  us, 
and  with  the  whole  Episcojjate,  and  the  other 
faithful  of  the  Pontifical  dominion,  have  been  so 
obstructed,  that  we  cannot  freely  send  or  receive 
even  letters,  although  treating  of  ecclesiastical 
and  spiritual  aff"airs?  Who  knows  not  that  the 
city  of  Rome,  the  principal  See  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  is  at  present — Oh,  sorrowful ! — made  a 
forest  of  roaring  wild  beasts;  since  it  is  filled 
with  men  of  all  nations,  who,  being  either  apos- 
tates, or  heretics,  or  masters  of  so-called  Com- 
munism or  Socialism,  and  animated  with  extreme 
hatred  against  the  Catholic  truth,  do,  both  by 
writings  and  every  other  means,  endeavour  to 
teach  and  disseminate  all  kinds  of  pestiferous 
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errors,  and  to  pervert  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
all ;  so  that  in  the  very  city  itself,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, the  holiness  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and 
the  unchangeable  rule  of  faith  may  be  depraved? 
AVho  knows  not,  or  has  not  heard,  that  in  the 
Pontifical  State  the  goods,  revenues,  and  pos- 
sessions of  the  Church  have  been  seized  with 
rash  and  sacrilegious  daring,  the  most  august 
churches  stripped  of  their  ornaments,  the  mon- 
asteries turned  to  profane  uses;  the  virgins 
consecrated  to  God  harassed ;  the  most  virtuous 
and  distinguished  ecclesiastics  and  religious 
cruelly  persecuted,  put  in  chains,  and  slain  ;  the 
sacred  and  most  illustrious  Bishops,  even  those 
invested  with  the  dignity  of  the  Cardinalate, 
violently  dragged  away  from  their  flocks,  and 
thrown  into  dungeons  ? 

And  these  assaults  against  the  Church,  her 
laws  and  liberty,  are  done  both  in  the  Pontifical 
States  and  in  other  countries,  wherever  these 
men,  or  men  like  them,  hold  sway ;  at  the  very 
time  when  the  same  persons  are  proclaiming 
liberty  in  all  directions,  and  pretend  that  it  is 
their  desire  that  the  Supreme  Pontiff  should  be 
altogether  freed  from  all  shackles,  and  enjoy 
entire  liberty. 

Further,  it  is  manifest  to  all  men,  in  how  mi- 
serable and  deplorable  a  condition  our  most  dear 
subjects  are  placed,  by  means  of  the  same  men 
who  are  committing  such  flagitious  crimes  against 
the  Church.  For  the  public  treasury  is  wasted 
and  exhausted;  commerce  interrupted  and  nearly 
annihilated ;  vast  sums  of  money  levied  on  the 
principal  citizens,  and  others  ;  the  goods  of  pri- 
vate persons  robbed  by  those  men  who  call  them- 
selves the  chiefs  of  the  people,  and  commanders 
of  lawless  bands ;  the  liberty  of  all  good  men 
disturbed,  and  their  security  extremely  endan- 
gered, and  their  very  life  subjected  to  the  assas- 
sin's dagger ;  and  other  very  great  and  grievous 
evils  and  losses,  whereby  continually  the  citizens 
are  so  afflicted  and  terrified.  These,  forsooth, 
are  the  beginnings  of  that  prosperity  which  the 
haters  of  the  Sovereign  Pontificate  announce  and 
promise  to  the  people  of  the  Pontifical  States. 

Therefore,  amidst  the  great  and  incredible  grief 
wherewith  we  were  in  our  inmost  heart  excruci- 
ated, because  of  the  great  calamities  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  people  of  our  Pontifical  States,  we,  well 
knowing  that  the  duty  of  our  office  demanded 
by  all  means  that  we  should  make  every  effort  to 
remove  and  drive  away  those  calamities,  neglected 
not,  as  early  as  the  4th  of  December  last  year,  to 
implore  and  solicit  the  aid  and  assistance  of  all 
princes  and  nations.  And  we  cannot  refrain. 
Venerable  Brothers,  from  communicating  to  you 
at  this  moment  the  singular  consolation  which 
we  received,  when  the  said  princes,  and  even 
those  nations  which  are  in  nowise  united  to  us 
in  the  bonds  of  Catholic  unity,  studied  in  the 
most  striking  manner  indeed  to  testify  and  de- 
clare their  most  eager  good-will  towards  us. 
Which  thing,  indeed,  while  it  most  wonderfully 
soothes  and  consoles  the  most  bitter  grief  of  our 
heart,  doth  more  and  more  demonstrate  how  God 
"  al^^'ays  watching  propitiously  over  his  holy 
Church.  And  we  are  encouraged  to  hope  that 
It  will  come  to  pass,  that  all  will  understand  that 
those  most  grievous  evils  wherewith,  in  these 
times  of  great  severity,  people  and  kingdoms  are 
troubled,  have  derived  their  origin  from  the  con- 
tempt of  our  most  holy  religion,  nor  can  obtain 
remedy  and  consolation  from  anv  other  source 
but  from  the  divine  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  from 


his  holy  Church,  which,  being  the  fruitful  pa- 
rent and  nurse  of  all  virtues,  and  the  expeller  of 
vices,  whilst  she  forms  mankind  to  all  truth  and 
justice,  and  binds  them  together  unto  mutual 
charity,  doth,  after  a  most  admirable  manner, 
consult  and  provide  for  the  public  good  and 
I    order  of  civil  society. 

But  after  imploring  the  assistance  of  all  princes, 
we  sought  for  succour  from  Austria,  which  coun- 
try is  the  nearest  to  our  Pontifical  States  on  the 
north,  the  more  willingly  for  this  reason,  that 
she  not  only  has  always  displayed  the  most  dis- 
tinguished zeal  in  defending  the  temporal  do- 
minions of  the  Apostolic  See,  but  also  that  there 
is  now  assuredly  ground  to  hope  that,  according 
to  our  most  ardent  wishes  and  most  just  demands, 
certain  well-known  principles,  ever  disapproved 
of  by  the  Apostolic  See,  will  be  abandoned  by 
that  empire,  and  that  the  Church  in  those  parts 
will  consequently  be  restored  to  her  liberty,  to 
the  great  good  and  advantage  of  the  faithful  who 
dwell  therein.  And  whilst  we  intimate  this,  with 
no  ordinary  feelings  of  consolation  in  our  own 
heart,  we  doubt  not  but  that  it  will  give  no  slight 
joy  to  yourselves. 

We  demanded  the  same  assistance  from  the 
French  nation,  for  whom  a  singular  kindness 
I  and  affection  is  entertained  by  our  paternal  heart, 
I  since  the  clergy  and  faithful  people  of  that  na- 
j   tion  studied,  by  all  manner  of  manifestations  of 
I  filial  devotion  "and.  observance,  to  assuage  and 
!  console  our  calamities  and  anguish. 
I       We  also  called  for  assistance  from  Spain,  a 
I  country  which,  being  deeply  anxious  and  soli- 
{  citous  on  account  of  our  troubles,  first  roused 
I  other  Catholic  nations  to  enter  on  a  certain  filial 
i  compact  with  each  other  to  strive  to  bring  back 
I  to  his  own  See  the  common  Father  of  the  faith- 
;  ful  and  Supreme  Pastor  of  the  Church. 
I       Lastly,  we  sought  for  this  help  from  the  king- 
i  dom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  in  which  we  are  hos- 
pitably entertained  by  its  King,  who,  endeavour- 
ing with  all  his  might  to  promote  the  true  and 
solid  happiness  of  his  people,  shines  forth  with 
such  religion  and  pietj%  that  he  may  furnish  an 
example  to  his  own  subjects.     But,  although  by 
no  language  can  we  express  with  what  care  and 
zeal  the  aforesaid  prince  delights  to  testify  and 
confirm  his  singular  filial  devotion  towards  us  by 
all  manner  of  good  offices  and  noble  acts,  still  no 
forgetfulness  shall  ever  obliterate  the  illustrious 
deserts  of  that  prince  towards  us.     And  in  no- 
wise can  we  pass  over  in  silence  the  marks  of 
piety,  affection,  and  dutifulness  with  which  the 
clergy  and  people   of  the  same  kingdom  have 
never  ceased   to  attend   us,  from   the  moment 
when  we  entered  on  the  territory. 

We  are  therefore  encouraged  to  hope  that  it 
will  come  to  pass,  by  God's  assistance,  that  those 
Catholic  nations,  having  before  their  eyes  the 
cause  of  the  Church  and  of  its  Supreme  Pontiff, 
the  common  Father  of  all  the  faithful,  will  make 
all  speed  to  vindicate  the  civil  sovereignty  of  the 
Apostolic  See,  and  to  restore  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity to  our  subjects;  and  we  are  confident  that 
the  enemies  of  our  most  holy  religion  and  of  civil 
society  will  be  driven  away  from  the  city  of 
Rome  and  from  the  whole  State  of  the  Church. 
Whenever  that  shall  take  place,  it  will  be  our 
part  certainly  with  all  vigilance,  zeal,  and  soli- 
citude, to  drive  away  all  those  errors  and  griev- 
ous scandals,  which,  in  common  with  all  good 
men,  we  are  bound  so  vehemently  to  deplore. 
And,  in  the  first  place,  must  it  chiefly  be  cared 
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for,  that  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men,  deceived 
after  a  miserable  manner  with  the  lies,  insidious 
devices,  and  frauds  of  the  impious,  may  be  illu- 
minated with  the  light  of  eternal  truth,  whereby 
the  men  themselves  may  be  excited  and  inflamed 
to  embrace  the  paths  of  virtue,  justice,  and  re- 
J^gion.  For  you  well  know,  Venerable  Brothers, 
those  horrible  and  monstrous  opinions  of  all  kinds, 
which,  emerging  from  the  bottomless  pit  for  ruin 
and  devastation,  have  prevailed,  and  are  now 
raging  far  and  wide,  to  the  heavy  detriment  of 
religion  and  civil  society.  Which  perverse  and 
pestilent  doctrines  the  enemies  are  never  ceasing, 
whether  by  word,  or  writing,  or  public  spectacles, 
to  disseminate  among  the  vulgar,  in  order  that  the 
unbridled  licentiousness  of  all  kinds  of  impiety, 
cupidity,  and  lust,  may  daily  more  and  more  be 
increased  and  propagated.  Hence  truly  have 
arisen  all  those  calamities,  destructions,  and 
woes  which  the  human  race,  almost  over  the 
whole  globe,  have  had  so  heavily  to  mourn,  and 
are  still  mourning. 

Nor  are  you  ignorant  what  description  of  war 
is  now  being  waged,  even  in  Italy  itself,  against 
our  most  holy  religion,  and  with  what  detestable 
frauds  and  machinations  the  enemies  of  religion 
and  of  civil  society  are  endeavouring  to  draw 
away  the  minds,  especially  of  the  ignorant,  from 
the  sanctity  of  the  faith  and  sound  doctrine,  and 
to  plunge  them  into  raging  floods  of  infidelity, 
and  to  drive  them  to  accomplish  all  sorts  of  most 
frightful  crimes.  And  that  they  may  be  enabled 
the  easier  to  bring  their  designs  to  an  issue,  and 
to  excite  and  ferment  all  the  horrible  agitations 
of  sedition  and  disturbance,  treading  in  the  steps 
of  the  heretics,  and  altogether  despising  the  su- 
preme authority  of  the  Church,  they  in  nowise 
hesitate  to  appeal  to,  interpret,  invert,  and  dis- 
tort, in  their  own  private  and  erroneous  accepta- 
tion, the  words,  testimonies,  and  sentences  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures;  and  they  fear  not  with  ex- 
treme impiety  wickedly  to  abuse  the  most  holy 
name  of  Christ.  Nor  are  they  ashamed  publicly 
and  openly  to  assert  that  the  violation  of  any 
oath,  however  solemn,  and  the  commission  of 
any  flagitious  and  detestable  actions  whatsoever, 
repugnant  to  the  law  of  nature  itself,  is  not  only 
not  to  be  condemned,  but  is  even  altogether  law- 
ful, and  to  be  extolled  with  the  highest  praises, 
wlien  the  same  is  done  for  the  love  of  country, 
as  they  say.  By  which  impious  and  perverse 
mode  of  arguing,  all  honour,  virtue,  and  justice 
is  by  this  class  of  men  utterly  swept  away,  and 
the  abhorred  principles  of  action  of  the  very 
robber  and  assassin  are,  with  unheard-of  shame- 
lessness,  maintained  and  commended. 

Besides  the  other  innumerable  frauds  which 
the  enemies  of  the  Catholic  Church  continually 
use,  that  they  may  tear  away  and  carry  oft"  the 
ignorant  and  incautious  especially  from  the  bo- 
som of  tlie  Church  itself,  there  are  added  most 
bitter  and  odious  calumnies,  which  they  do  not 
blush  to  invent,  and  therewith  to  assail  our  per- 
son. We,  indeed,  holding,  though  by  no  merits 
of  our  own,  here  on  earth  the  Vicariate  of  Him 
*'  who,  when  He  was  reviled,  did  not  revile ;  when 
He  suffered,  did  not  threaten,"  have  never  ne- 
glected to  bear  all  bitterest  calumnies  with  all 
patience  and  silence,  and  to  pray  for  those  who 
persecute  and  calumniate  us.  But  since  we  are 
debtors  to  the  wise  and  to  the  foolish,  and  are 
bound  to  consult  for  tiie  salvation  of  all,  we,  in 
order  to  avoid  giving  offence,  especially  to  the 
weak,  cannot  refrain  in  this  your  Assembly  from 


repelling  that  most  false  and  odious  calumny 
of  all,  which  has  been  published  in  some  very 
recent  papers  against  the  person  of  our  humility. 
But  although  we  felt  incredible  horror  when  we 
read  that  libel,  whereby  the  enemies  seek  to  in- 
flict a  grievous  wound  upon  us  and  the  Apostolic 
See,  still  we  can  in  nowise  fear  that  such  most 
odious  falsehoods  can  do  even  a  slight  mischief 
to  that  supreme  Chair  of  Truth,  or  to  us,  who 
by  the  help  of  no  merits  of  ours  have  been  placed 
therein.  And  indeed,  by  the  singular  mercy  of 
God,  we  are  enabled  to  use  those  divine  words 
of  our  Redeemer :  "I  have  spoken  openly  to  the 
world  ....  and  in  secret  I  have  spoken  nothing." 
And  here.  Venerable  Brothers,  we  judge  it  con- 
venient again  to  repeat  and  inculcate  those  very 
things  which  we  declared,  especially  in  our  Al- 
locution delivered  to  you  on  December  17th,  in 
the  year  1847,  namely,  that  our  enemies,  that 
they  may  be  able  the  more  easily  to  corrupt  the 
true  and  genuine  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion, and  to  deceive  others,  and  to  lead  them 
into  error,  devise  all  manner  of  falsehoods,  try 
all  mancEuvres  and  endeavours,  in  order  that 
even  the  very  Apostolic  See  rnay  appear  in  some 
sort  to  partake  in  and  to  favour  their  madness. 
But  no  one  is  ignorant  what  most  pernicious 
sects  and  societies,  lurking  in  darkness,  have 
been  at  different  times  got  together,  instituted, 
and  variously  denominated  by  the  workmen  of 
falsehood  and  the  propagators  of  perverse  opi- 
nions, by  the  means  of  which  they  might  the 
more  safely  instil  their  extravagances,  systems, 
and  machinations  into  the  minds  of  others  ;  might 
corrupt  the  incautious,  and  open  out  a  most  broad 
path  for  the  commission  of  all  manner  of  crimes 
with  impunity.  Which  abominable  sects  of  per- 
dition, utterly  hostile,  not  only  to  the  salvation 
of  souls,  but  also  to  the  good  and  tranquillity 
of  civil  society,  and  condemned  by  the  Roman 
Pontiffs  our  predecessors,  we  ourselves  have 
constantly  detested,  and  by  our  Encyclic  Letter, 
dated  November  9th,  in  the  year  1846,  and  ad- 
dressed to  all  the  Bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
we  have  condemned,  and  do  now  in  like  manner, 
by  our  supreme  Apostolic  authority,  again  con- 
demn, prohibit,  and  proscribe. 

But  in  this  our  Allocution,  we  have  assuredly 
not  intended  either  to  enumerate  all  the  errors 
by  which  the  people,  being  miserably  deceived, 
are  driven  to  such  ruin,  or  to  go  over  all  the 
machinations  whereby  the  enemies  are  stirring 
to  devise  mischief  to  the  Catholic  religion,  and 
to  assault  and  invade  to  the  uttermost  the  citadel 
of  Sion.  The  matters  which  we  have  so  far  sor- 
rowfully commemorated  do  manifest  sufficiently, 
and  more  than  sufficiently,  that  these  calamities 
and  disasters  with  which  nations  and  people  are 
so  cruelly  agitated,  spring  from  the  progress  of 
perverse  doctrines,  and  from  the  contempt  of  jus- 
tice and  religion.  In  order,  therefore,  that  such 
great  evils  may  be  removed,  it  is  necessary  that 
neither  pains,  nor  counsels,  nor  labours,  nor 
watchings  be  spared,  to  the  end  that  these  many 
perverse  doctrines  being  ])lucked  up  by  the  roots, 
all  may  understand  that  true  and  solid  happiness 
rests  upon  the  exercise  of  virtue,  justice,  and 
religion.  So  that  both  we  ourselves,  and  you, 
and  our  other  Venerable  Brothers,  the  Bishops 
of  the  wliole  Catholic  world,  must  above  all 
things  labour  with  extreme  care,  zeal,  and  per- 
severance, that  the  faithful  people  may  be  re- 
moved from  poisoned  pastures,  and  led  to  those 
that  are  salutary ;  and  that  being  daily  more  and 
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more  nourished  with  the  words  of  faith,  they  may 
both  perceive  and  avoid  the  frauds  and  fallacies  of 
insidious  men ;  and  plainly  understanding  that  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  fountain  of  all  good  things, 
and  that  sins  and  iniquities  provoke  the  scourges 
of  God,  they  may  study  with  all  care  to  decline 
from  evil  and  to  do  good.  For  which  reason,  in 
the  midst  of  such  anguish,  certainly  no  slight  joy 
is  diffused  over  our  mind,  when  we  observe  with 
what  firmness  of  mind  and  constancy  our  Vene- 
rable Brothers,  the  Bishops  of  the  Catholic  world, 
firmly  attached  to  us  and  to  the  Chair  of  Peter, 
along  witli  their  dutiful  clergy,  do  strenuously 
labour  to  maintain  the  cause  of  the  Church  and 
to  defend  its  liberty  ;  and  with  what  priestly  care 
and  zeal  they  bestow  all  their  pains,  that  they 
may  both  more  and  more  confirm  the  good  in 
their  goodness,  and  may  bring  back  wanderers 
to  the  ways  of  justice,  and  may  reprove  and  con- 
fute, both  by  word  of  mouth  and  by  writing,  the 
obstinate  enemies  of  religion.  But  whilst  we 
rejoice  to  pay  these  due  and  merited  praises  to 
those  Venerable  Brothers,  we  encourage  them, 
that  trusting  on  the  Divine  assistance,  they  may 
proceed  even  with  more  and  more  cheerful  zeal 
to  fulfil  their  ministry,  and  to  fight  the  battles 
of  the  Lord,  and  exalt  their  voice  in  wisdom  and 
strength,  to  evangelise  Jerusalem,  and  to  heal 
the  sorrows  of  Israel.  Furthermore,  let  them  not 
cease  to  approach  with  confidence  to  the  throne 
of  Grace,  and  to  persevere  in  public  and  private 
prayer,  and  sedulously  to  inculcate  to  the  faith- 
ful people  that  they  all  every  where  do  penance, 
in  order  that  they  may  obtain  mercy  from  the 
Lord  and  find  grace  in  the  opportune  season. 
Nor  let  them  neglect  to  exhort  men  who  excel 
in  abilities  and  in  sound  doctrine,  that  they  also 
may  study,  under  their  guidance  and  that  of  the 
Apostolic  See,  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  dissipate  the  darkness  of  the  errors 
that  are  creeping  on. 

Here,  also,  we  beseech  in  the  Lord,  and  de- 
mand of  our  most  dear  sons  in  Christ,  the  princes 
and  rulers  of  peoples,  that,  seriously  and  sedu- 
lously considering  the  number  and  magnitude  of 
the  evils  which  redound  upon  civil  society  from 
such  a  mass  of  errors  and  vices,  they  may  apply 
themselves  with  all  care,  zeal,  and  prudence, 
above  all  to  this  object,  that  virtue,  justice,  and 
religion  may  every  where  prevail,  and  receive 
more  and  more  increase  day  by  day.  And  let 
all  peoples,  nations,  and  tribes,  and  their  rulers, 
assiduously  and  diligently  consider  and  reflect 
that  all  good  things  consist  in  the  exercise  of 
justice,  but  that  all  evil  things  proceed  from  ini- 
quity. For  "justice  exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin 
maketh  nations  miserable."     (Prov.  xiv.  34.) 

But  before  we  make  an  end  of  speaking,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  openly  and  publicly  testify- 
ing our  feelings  of  utmost  gratitude  to  all  those 
our  most  loving  and  dear  children  who,  being 
vehemently  solicitous  regarding  our  calamities, 
chose,  with  a  truly  singular  and  aff'ectionate 
piety  towards  us,  to  send  us  their  offerings.  Al- 
though, however,  this  pious  liberality  imparts  to 
us  no  slight  consolation,  still  we  must  confess 
that  our  paternal  heart  is  affected  with  no  ordi- 
nary distress,  since  we  exceedingly  fear  that  in 
this  most  lamentable  state  of  public  affairs  our 
aforesaid  most  dear  children,  indulging  their  love 
for  us  overmuch,  are  willing  to  make  those  gifts 
even  to  their  own  loss  and  detriment. 

Lastly,  Venerable  Brothers,  we  indeed,  entirely 
acquiescing  in  the  impenetrable  counsels  of  the 


wisdom  of  God,  whereby  He  works  his  glory, 
whilst  in  the  humility  of  our  heart  we  oflfer  up 
the  greatest  thanks  to  God  for  having  judged  us 
worthy  to  suffer  reproach  for  the  name  of  Jesus, 
and  to  be  made  in  some  measure  conformable  to 
the  image  of  his  Passion,  we  are  ready  in  all 
faith,  hope,  patience,  and  meekness,  to  endure 
all  bitterest  labours  and  pangs,  and  to  lay  down 
our  life  itself  for  the  Church,  that  by  our  blood 
we  might  be  able  to  remedy  the  calamities  of  the 
Church  itself.  But  in  the  mean  time,  Venerable 
Brothers,  let  us  not  intermit,  day  and  night,  with 
assiduous  and  fervent  prayer,  humbly  to  pray  of 
God  rich  in  mercy,  and  to  entreat  of  Him,  that 
through  the  merits  of  his  only -begotten  Son, 
He  may  by  his  almighty  arm  deliver  his  holy 
Church  from  those  great  storms  by  which  it  is 
agitated  ;  and  that  by  the  illumination  of  his 
divine  grace  He  may  enlighten  the  minds  of  all 
who  go  astray,  and  in  the  multitude  of  his  mercy 
may  vanquish  the  hearts  of  all  the  rebellious, 
that,  all  errors  every  where  being  driven  away, 
and  all  diversities  removed,  all  men  may  per- 
ceive and  acknowledge  the  light  of  justice  and 
truth,  and  may  run  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and 
of  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And 
of  Him,  who  maketh  peace  in  high  places,  and 
who  is  our  peace,  let  us  never  neglect  suppliantly 
to  entreat  that  all  the  evils  wherewith  the  Chris- 
tian republic  is  troubled  being  utterly  rooted  up, 
He  may  deign  every  where  to  establish  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  so  ardently  longed  for.  But  that 
God  may  more  readily  grant  our  prayers,  let  us 
have  recourse  to  intercessors  with  Him,  and  above 
all  to  the  most  holy  and  immaculate  Virgin  Mary, 
who,  being  the  Mother  of  God,  and  our  Mother, 
and  the  Mother  of  Mercy,  finds  what  she  seeks, 
and  cannot  be  frustrated.  Let  us  also  implore 
the  suffrages  of  the  blessed  Peter,  Prince  of  the 
Apostles,  and  of  his  fellow- Apostle  Paul,  and  of 
all  the  Saints  in  heaven,  who,  being  made  friends 
of  God,  now  reign  with  Him  in  heaven,  that  the 
most  merciful  Lord,  by  the  intervention  of  their 
merits  and  prayers,  may  deliver  the  faithful  peo- 
ple from  the  terrors  of  his  anger,  and  may  always 
])rotect  them,  and  make  them  joyful  with  the 
abundance  of  his  divine  propitiation. 

[The  original  Latin  of  this  most  important  document 
will  be  given  in  our  next  Number.] 


FESTIVAL  OF  CORPUS  CHRISTI,  AT  ST. 
BARNABAS,  NOTTINGHAM. 

On  Sunday,  June  10th,  the  Catholics  of  Nottingham 
celebrated  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christ!  in  their  noble 
church  with  an  unusual  degree  of  magnificence.  During 
the  previous  days  the  church  was  busy  as  a  hive ;  a  con- 
tinuous stream  of  rich  and  poor,  old  and  young,  flowing 
into  it,  with  goodly  contributions  of  evergreens,  flowers, 
roses,  &c.,  whilst  within  were  groups  of  industrious 
workers,  weaving  these  respective  offerings  into  crowns, 
garlands,  wreaths,  &c.  Ou  the  Sunday  morning  the 
church  appeared  "  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband" 
(Apoc.  xxi.  2)  :  arch  and  pillar,  wall  and  window,  tran- 
sept and  tower — it  was  a  temple  of  flowers,  all  arranged 
so  as  to  harmonise  with  the  features  of  the  massive 
structure.  A  bold  canopy  of  evergreens  and  flowers 
was  suspended  from  the  centre  of  the  tower-loft;  issuing 
in  four  finely  wrought  festoons,  hanging  from  the  pillars 
of  the  tower.  The  Sanctuary,  the  Holy  of  HoUes  of  the 
Christian  church,  presented  an  array  of  crimson  and 
gold  enrichments,  with  festoons  and  beads  of  roses, 
dependent  on  every  side,  and  clustering  round  every 
available  support.  Thirteen  shields  in  gold  and  colour, 
representing  the  various  armorial  bearings  of  the  church, 
were  fixed  in  front  of  the  rood-loft ;  also  thirteen  large 
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vases  filled  with  choicest  flowers,  and  a  multitude  of 
small  pendent  wreaths  of  various  sizes,  &c.  &c.,  cover- 
ing the  whole  extent  of  rood-loft  and  screen  with  a 
light  floral  tracery.  Velvet  hangings,  enriched  with  lilies 
and  other  emblems,  enveloped  the  walls  and  side-pillars 
of  the  Sanctuary,  surmounted  by  silk  banners,  crimson, 
blue,  green,  and  white,  with  gilt  standards  and  crosses, 
and  embroidered  shields  and  devices.  The  three  stately 
pillars  at  the  east  of  the  high  altar  were  covered  with 
enamel  work  in  gold  and  rich  colour,  containing  cibo- 
riums,  lilies,  monograms,  &c.  Above  these  hung  the 
large  banner  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  A  canopy  of 
crimson  velvet,  with  rich  gold  fringe  and  enamelled  gold 
crown  imperial,  rested  on  the  Tabernacle,  surrounded 
by  a  countless  array  of  wax  lights. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  church  doors  were  thrown  open, 
the  great  bell  sounded  throughout  the  town,  and  in  a 
little  while  the  vast  area  was  filled  with  an  overflowing 
congregation.  At  half-past  ten  High  Mass  was  sung 
by  the  Rev.  T.  Cheadle,  and  a  sermon  was  preached  by 
the  Rev.  I.  J.  Mulligan,  from  Matt,  i.  23  :  •'  They  shall 
call  his  name  Emmanuel,  which  being  interpreted  is  God 
with  us."  Having  given  the  history  of  the  text  as  taken 
from  Isaias,  the  prophet  of  the  Christian  Church,  the 
preacher  dwelt  principally  upon  the  Evangelist's  inter- 
pretation of  it.  God  is  in  every  place,  not  alone  in  the 
exercise  of  his  power,  &c.  but  in  his  essence  (Ps.  cxxxviii. 
8,  &c.).  This  grave  truth  the  people  of  the  Jews  not 
only  admitted,  but,  as  its  consequence,  they  claimed  for 
themselves  a  peculiarly  intimate  degree  of  the  Divine 
presence  as  their  especial  privilege,  and  the  distinctive 
character  of  their  religion  as  the  people  of  God  (Deut. 
iv.  7).  The  Old  Testament  is  in  itself  a  strong  proof 
of  this — the  "Word  of  God"  —  his  communication  to 
his  people — the  inspired  record  of  that  people,  not 
of  one  time  or  place,  but  throughout  their  whole 
eventful  history ;  varying  like  it  to  every  change  of 
place,  of  time,  of  person  and  circumstance  ;  accommo- 
dating itself  to  all  their  varied  wants  —  a  progressive 
inspiration.  A  ssuredly  this  wonderful  book  shews  that 
God  was  with  that  people  as  He  was  with  none  other. 
He  was  their  God,  "  the  God  of  Israel,"  by  a  very 
especial  Divine  Presence  in  the  midst  of  them.  He 
went  with  tliem  in  the  desert  (Ps.  cxiii.)  as  their  king, 
ruling  and  protecting  them.  "  A  cloud  by  day,"  and 
"  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night,"  moved  in  front  of  the  mighty 
host  of  Israel :  a  symbol  of  Him  who  was  thei*e  dwelling 
in  his  royal  tent — "  his  tabernacle"  (Num.  ix.  15,  &c. ; 
Exodus  xiii.  21 ,  22).  When  they  entered  the  promised 
land,  Sion,  *'  the  city  of  cities,"  was  chosen  for  the 
Lord,  and  became  "  the  city  of  God,"  "  the  Lord's 
holy  mountain."  And  there  was  erected  for  Him  a 
temple -palace,  rich,  glorious,  magnificent  (3  Kings  vi.). 
When  it  was  completed,  and  furnished  as  became  "  the 
house  of  God,"  with  altars  and  vestments,  and  lamps 
and  incense  (2  Paral.  iii.  &c.)  —  on  the  memorable  day 
of  its  solemn  dedication,  in  sight  of  the  vast  multitude, 
fire  from  heaven  consumed  the  holocaust,  and  God 
himself  came  down  in  "  the  cloud,"  and  took  possession 
of  the  Holy  of  Holies,"  his  dwelling-place,  his  home  on 
earth  (3  Kings  viii.).  And  so  He  continued  with  that 
people,  until  they  forsook  11  im,  when  He  went  forth  from 
Sion,  and  tore  the  veil  of  the  Sanctuary  in  his  passage 
(Matt.  xxviL  5\,  &c.).  Thus  was  Israel  gifted,  privi- 
leged with  a  Divine  especial  Presence  from  its  beginning 
to  its  close.  And  assuredly,  when  we  read  such  a  won- 
derful history,  and  yet  remember  the  Apostle's  words, 
"  If  that  which  is  done  away  was  glorious,  much  more 
that  which  remaineth"  (2  Cor.  iii.  11),  for  that  was 
but  "  a  shadow"  of  this  (Coloss.  ii.  17);  and  again,  our 
Lord's  words  (Matt  xi.),  that  the  greatest  prophet  in 
that  was  less  than  the  least  child  in  this, — we  must  con- 
clude that  God  is  still  on  earth,  with  his  people,  and 
is  a  far  higher  and  more  intimate  state  than  lie  was 
in  the  temple. — "  Emmanuel  —  God  with  us."  The 
doctrine  whence  arises  this  day's  solemn  festival  ful- 
fils this  prophecy,  realises  this  state  of  the  Christian 
Church  :  Christ  our  Lord,  our  God,  our  Emmanuel,  is 
with  us  in  hia  sacramental  state,  really,  truly,  '•  the 
liviog  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven,"  "  the 


bread  of  life,"  by  which  we  abide  in  Him  and  He  ir 
us"  (John  vi.)  ;  *•  made  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature' 
(2  Peter  i.  4),  &c.  &c. 

After  the  sermon,  the  procession  moved  from  the 
Sanctuary  in  the  following  order  :  first,  a  child  in  white 
carrying  a  small  cross,  accompanied  by  a  train  of  chil- 
dren  from  three  to  five  years  old,  in  white,  with  ricl 
garlands  of  roses  between  each  two,  and  small  bouquet; 
of  flowers  in  their  outer  hands.  They  looked  and  walked 
like  angels  come  out  from  heaven  to  join  in  the  Christiar 
holiday  ;  their  very  appearance  a  sermon  on  innocence 
peace,  and  joy.  In  no  place  are  children  more  lovely, 
or  more  at  home  than  in  11  is  house  who  said,  **  Sufl'ei 
the  little  children  to  come  unto  Me,  and  forbid  them 
not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God.  Amen  I  saj 
to  you,  whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  Goc 
as  a  little  child,  shall  not  enter  into  it.  And  embracing 
them,  and  laying  his  hands  upon  them.  He  blessec 
them"  (Mark  x.  14 -Id).  Several  groups  of  girls  anc 
young  women  came  next ;  all  in  white  dresses,  veils,  anc 
guild  cloaks,  with  lighted  tapers,  roses,  &c.,  accompa- 
nied by  their  respective  banners ;  in  all,  eight  groups  an( 
eight  banners.  Next  came  the  cross-bearer  and  aco. 
lyths,  followed  by  eight  torch-bearers  ;  after  these,  thj 
eighteen  choristers,  with  their  cantors  and  precentor  ir 
copes  ;  also  two  persons  wearing  cloth-of-gold  copes,  anc 
master  of  ceremonies  in  cope  of  the  same  material,  witl 
his  assistant.  Next,  the  two  thurifers,  incensing  th( 
Blessed  Sacrament,  and  three  little  children,  strewing 
the  way  with  rose-leaves — "Joyful  in  his  path  to  scat- 
ter roses  sweet  and  lilies  fair."  Four  persons  in  scarlei 
cloaks,  with  ermine  collars,  sleeves,  &c.,  carried  tht 
rich  satin  canopy,  beneath  which  was  the  celebrant 
bearing  the  gold  remonstrance  in  which  the  Blessed  Sa- 
crament reposed.  On  either  side  walked  deacon  anc 
subdeacon,  in  dalmatic  of  cloth  of  gold.  A  group  o: 
young  women  "  clothed  in  white  robes"  (Apoc.  vii.  \^\ 
with  long  white  veils  and  lighted  candles,  closed  the  pro- 
cession. And  as  it  slowly  moved  down  the  nave  and 
round  the  aisles,  and  the  notes  from  organ  and  choii 
rose  up  "  like  the  noise  of  many  waters"  (Apoc.  xiv.) 
mingling  with  the  clouds  of  incense  that  floated  on  everj 
side,  tinged  with  colours  that  streamed  in  through  the 
stained  glass,  windows,  it  seemed  indeed  that  "  th< 
temple  was  filled  with  the  majesty  of  God"  (Apoc.  xv.) 
The  morning  service  concluded  with  solemn  benediction 
one  concentrated  hymn  of  praise  resounding  through  tht 
whole  building. 

In  the  evening,  at  half-past  six,  compline  was  chanted 
and  the  sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  F.  Cheadle.  I 
was  an  application  of  Psalm  ex.  4  to  the  festival  of  th^ 
day,  "  He  hath  made  his  wonderful  works  to  be  re 
roembered."  The  sermon  ended,  the  sanctuary  wa 
lighted  up  with  countless  lights — the  clergy,  with  thei 
ecclesiastical  attendants,  filled  the  holy  place,  and  th 
other  portions  of  the  moving  procession,  with  their  ban 
ners,  &c.  occupied  the  centre  of  the  nave.  Benedictio 
was  then  given  as  in  the  morning,  and  the  procession  re 
tired,  chanting  the  psalm,  "  O  praise  the  Lord,  all  y 
nations ;  praise  Him,  all  ye  people.  For  the  mercy  c 
the  Lord  has  been  confirmed  upon  us,  and  the  truth  c 
the  Lord  remaineth  for  ever." 


Catholic  Middle  School. — On  Wednesday,  Jur. 
20th,  the  public  examination  of  the  Catholic  Middl 
School,  John  Street,  Bedford  Row,  was  held  in  tfc 
presence  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Wiseman,  of  many  ( 
the  Catholic  clergy,  members  of  the  committee,  an 
others  interested  in  the  progress  of  this  excellent  ir 
stitution.  The  boys  were  examined  in  their  religion 
studies  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kyan,  to  whose  superintent 
ence  that  department  is  entrusted.  Their  answers  i 
that,  as  in  the  other  subjects,  as  well  as  their  gener 
appearance  and  demeanour,  reflected  the  highest  cred 
on  Mr.  Glenie  and  his  able  assistants.  His  Lordshij 
in  distributing  the  j)rizes,  expressed  his  high  approb- 
tion  of  what  had  come  before  him.  An  excursion  I 
Rosherville  Gardens  took  place  the  following  day. 

Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri  in  London. — 0 
the  last  day  of  May  the  Fathers  of  the  Bngliah  Oratoj 
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opened  their  house  in  London.  The  house  is  situated 
in  King  William  Street,  Strand,  and  contains  accommo- 
dation for  a  considerable  number  of  priests  and  lay 
brothers;  and  has  attached  to  it  two  chapels  or  ora- 
tories, holding  together  nearly  900  persons.  On  the 
day  of  the  opening,  High  Mass  was  sung  before  the 
Right  Rev,  the  "Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  district,  who 
also  preached  ;  and  in  the  afternoon  a  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Very  Rev.  father  Newman,  Superior 
of  the  Oratory  at  Birmingham.  The  building  was 
crowded  at  both  services  ;  and  both  at  Mass  and  in  the 
afternoon  and  evening  services,  has  continued  to  be  tilled 
to  the  extreme  ever  since,  both  on  Sundays  and  week- 
days. There  ai-e  no  payments  required  for  seats,  but  a 
collection  is  made  at  all  services  on  Sundays. 

Hammersmith. — Opening  of  the  New  Church 
OF  THE  Convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd. — On 
Mouday,  within  the  Octave  of  Corpus  Christi,  the 
beautiful  little  church  recently  completed  for  the  Con- 
vent of  the  Good  Shepherd  was  solemnly  opened  with 
High  Mass.  The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Wiseman  preached, 
taking  for  his  text  John  x.  11,  "I  am  the  Good  Shep- 
herd." After  High  Mass  followed  the  procession  of 
the  blessed  Sacrament  round  the  precincts  of  the  church, 
the  canopy  being  borne  by  the  Brethren  of  the  Con- 
fraternity of  the  blessed  Sacrament  of  St.  George's,  in 
their  habits  ;  little  children  in  white  going  before,  and 
scattering  flowers;  the  officiating  Priests,  and  others, 


of  whom  there  were  many,  and  the  Bishops  closing 
the  procession.  The  sight  was  very  beautiful,  and  the 
sun,  which  shone  brightly  the  whole  time,  added  to 
the  beauty  of  the  scene,  The  religious  and  the  peni^ 
tents  ail  knelt  on  one  side  of  the  church  as  the  pro- 
cession passed  by.  On  the  other  were  kneeling  num- 
bers of  the  laity  who  had  assembled  on  the  occasion. 
On  the  procession  re-entering  the  church,  the  Benedic- 
tion of  the  blessed  Sacrament  was  given,  and  the  cere- 
monies of  the  morning  terminated. 

Election  of  a  Catholic  Primate  for  Ikeland. 
— The  election  of  a  Catholic  Primate,  to  succeed  the 
late  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Crolly,  took  place  at  Armagh  on 
the  22d  of  May.  The  following  Bishops  were  in  at- 
tendance : — Dr.  M'Gettigan  of  Raphoe,  Dr.  Brown  of 
Kilmore,  Dr.  O'Higgins  of  Ardagh,  Dr.  M'Nally  of 
Clogher,  Dr.  Denvir  of  Down  and  Connor,  Dr.  Cant- 
well  of  Meath,  and  Dr.  Ryan  of  Limerick.  There  are 
in  the  archdiocese  of  Armagh  fifty-one  parish  priests — 
that  is,  fifty-one  electors ;  of  these,  fifty  were  present 
and  voted.     The  following  was  the  result : 

Dr.  Dixon,  Professor  of  Sacred  votes. 

Scripture  in   the   College   of 

Maynooth    ....    Dignissimua    26 
Dr.  O'H  anion,  President  of  the 

Dunboyne    establishment    in 

the  College  of  Maynooth       .     Dignior      .     12 
Dr.  Kieran,  P.P.,  Dundalk  .     .     Dignus        .     12 
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The  motion  of  Mr.  Hume  for  increased  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  b}'  giving  to  all  householders 
the  privilege  of  voting,  and  by  the  introduction 
of  the  ballot,  ^vas  negatived  by  a  large  majority  ; 
and  the  only  other  new  topic  which  promised 
much  discussion,  that  of  Mr.  Cobden,  for  insert- 
ing arbitration  clauses  in  all  treaties,  and  so  pre- 
venting all  future  wars,  proved  so  different  from 
what  had  been  expected  from  that  gentleman's 
speeches  out  of  doors  on  military  expenditure, 
that  the  House  seemed  to  take  his  word  that  it 
was  no  alteration  at  all,  and  so  dismissed  it. 
The  third  reading  of  the  Navigation  Bill  in  the 
House  of  Lords  was  signalised  by  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford's  proposal  to  exclude  Brazil  from  the 
operation  of  the  new  law,  his  reason  being  that 
otherwise  it  would  encourage  the  trade  of  Brazil, 
and  thus  stimulate  her  traffic  in  slaves.  This  dis- 
pleased both  parties:  the  opponents  of  the  bill 
reproaching  him  for  having  supported  it,  while 
its  supporters  blamed  him  for  an  impracticable 
attempt  to  cripple  the  measure  ;  and  the  Tory 
Lord  Winchelsea  hinted  that  if  Bishops  inter- 
fered in  secular  matters,  they  might  be  excluded 
from  the  House ! 

The  Ministry  have  brought  forward  a  new 
constitution  for  Australia,  which  they  state  meets 
with  the  entire  acquiescence  of  the  colonists. 
Their  policy  in  Canada  has  been  warmly  attacked 
in  both  houses,  and  on  a  division  in  the  Lords, 
the  Government  were  only  victorious  by  a 
majority  of  three,  they  being  in  an  absolute  mi- 
nority as  regarded  the  Peers  present. 

The  accounts  from  the  south  of  Ireland  renew 
the  descriptions  of  horror  ;  the  people  starving, 
or  feeding  on  the  most  loathsome  food  ;  numbers 
ejected,  and  perishing  on  the  highways ;  while 
the  pauperisation  of  tiie  Catholic  clergy  de- 
prives the  people  of  the  aid  which,  under  more 
favourable  auspices,  they  might  have  relied  on. 
We  are  rejoiced,  however,  to  find  that  Mr.  Go- 
dolphin  Osborne,  the  well-known  and  coura- 


geous Dorsetshire  rector,  has  gone  to  Ireland  to 
see  facts  for  himself;  and  we  have  little  doubt 
that  his  communications  to  the  Times  will  open 
the  eyes  of  Englishmen  to  the  true  nature  of 
Irish  landlordism  and  Irish  misery  more  effec- 
tuallv  than  any  means  hitherto  tried.  Politi- 
cally there  has  been  little  interest.  The  commu- 
tation of  the  sentence  on  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  has 
been  officially  announced,  and  the  Government 
has  abandoned  its  prosecution  of  Mr.  Duffy. 

The  annexation  of  the  Punjaub  has  been  de- 
termined on,  and  Moolraj  has  been  put  on  his 
trial  for  the  murder  of  the  two  British  officers 
with  which  he  commenced  the  insurrection. 

Canada  has  become  more  tranquil ;  the  oppo- 
sition party  contents  itself  with  bitter  speeches 
and  protestations,  while  public  opinion  out  of 
doors  seems  in  favour  of  the  ministerial  project. 

Papers  received  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
copy  reports  from  this  country,  that  300  convicts 
are  to  be  transshipped  from  BeVmuda  to  the  Cape ; 
and  the  most  angry  feelings  appear  to  have  been 
provoked  in  the  colony  by  the  intelligence. 

The  position  of  affairs  in  Rome  for  the  last 
month  has  been  such  that  we  know  not  what 
next  to  expect  or  what  to  hope  for.  Day  after 
day  is  named  as  that  on  which  General  Oudinot 
was  to  attack  the  city,  which  he  has  been  pre- 
paring to  do  by  regular  approaches ;  and  while 
our  words  are  going  through  the  press,  news  may 
arrive  that  he  is  master  of  tlie  Eternal  City.  But 
what  then  ?  What  will  the  French  do,  and  what 
will  the  Pope  do  ?  And  how  is  the  cause  of  the 
latter  advanced  by  the  success  of  the  former? 
As  we  have  said,  we  cannot  tell  what  to  expect, 
what  to  wish,  or  what  to  hope  for.  All  will 
issue  in  that  which  is  best  for  the  Church,  but 
probably  by  means  which  defy  the  forecasting 
of  human  wisdom.  Extracts  from  private  letters 
from  Italy  have  been  published,  and  give  the 
reports  current ;  but  we  have  reason  to  know 
that  though  they  give  a  true  general  picture  of 
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the  state  of  affairs,  the  actual  details  are  not  al- 
ways to  be  trusted.  The  whole  country  is  in  such 
a  state  that  no  certain  intelligence  is  attainable, 
and  few  English  yet  remain  in  Rome. 

The  result  of  the  French  elections  has  served 
only  to  widen  the  breach  between  the  contending 
parties;  that  class  which,  though  republican, 
was  adverse  to  the  wild  phantasies  of  Lamennais 
and  Proudhon,  having  greatly  diminished  in 
numbers.  Lamartine,  Armand  Marrast,  the  ci- 
devant  President  of  the  Assembly,  Gamier  Pages, 
and  many  others  of  its  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers, not  having  a  seat  in  the  present  Chamber ; 
while  Ledru  Rollin  has  received  a  quintuple  re- 
turn. Overtures  have  been  made  to  the  Mode- 
rate Republicans  by  a  change  in  the  Ministry, 
Dufaure  taking  the  portfolio  of  Leon  Faucher  as 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  whilst  De  Tocqueville 
and  Lanjuinais  have  taken  the  places  of  Drouhyn 
de  Lhuys  and  Buffet  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce.  The 
President's  message,  which  rivals  in  length  that 
of  his  American  compeer,  tells  little  that  is  new, 
and  although  valuable  for  its  statistical  informa- 
tion, must  still  be  taken  with  reservation,  from  its 
manifest  endeavour  to  put  the  best  possible  face 
on  affairs.  Amongst  its  details,  we  are  glad  to 
find  that  the  Government  is  in  negotiation  with 
the  Holy  See  for  the  establishment  of  three  new 
colonial  episcopates,  which  will  serve  to  assimi- 
late the  colonies  still  more  closely  with  the  mother 
country.  After  a  resume  of  the  part  pursued  by 
France  with  reference  to  Piedmont  and  Sicily,  the 
affairs  at  Rome  are  narrated,  but  in  a  manner  so 
inexplicit,  that  but  little  is  added  to  what  is  al- 
ready known,  even  as  to  the  intentions  of  the 
French  Government.  It  announces  a  complete 
accordance  with  England  in  all  foreign  affairs, 
although  the  explanation  of  Lord  Palmerston  does 
not  corroborate  this  so  far  as  relates  to  Rome. 

The  cholera  raged  at  Paris  with  increasing 
violence  till  the  10th,  on  which  day  the  deaths 
reached  the  maximum  number  of  672;  the  disease 
then  declined,  and  on  the  13th  the  mortality  was 
but  300.  Amongst  its  more  distinguished  vic- 
tims was  Marshal  Bugeaud,  who,  after  receiving 
the  sacraments  from  the  Abbe  Sibour,  died  with- 
out a  struggle  in  the  arms  of  Cavaignac  and  Count 
Mole. 

Fearful  excitement  was  caused  in  Paris  by  the 
news  of  resumption  of  hostilities  at  Rome.  In 
the  Assembly  on  the  11th,  Ledru  Rollin  brought 
forward  his  interpellations  respecting  the  inter- 
vention at  Rome,  and  announced  that  he  had  de- 
posited an  impeachment  of  the  President  and 
Ministry,  for  which  he  demanded  immediate  at- 
tention. Odillon  Barrot  replied  with  great  energy, 
and  was  answered  by  Ledru  Rollin's  exclaiming, 
"The  fifth  article  of  the  Constitution  has  been 
violated  ;  but  we  will  defend  the  Constitution, 
and  if  necessary  we  will  defend  it  by  arms.'' 
After  immense  uproar,  the  order  of  the  day 
**  pure  and  simple"  was  carried  by  361  to  203 ; 
the  Ministerial  majority  thus  setting  aside  all  the 
motions  of  the  Opposition.  Next  day,  M.  Thiers 
and  General  Cavaignac  spoke  in  strong  condem- 
nation of  the  violence  that  had  been  shewn.  Sub- 
senuently,  M.  Ledru  Rollin  explained  ;  while  he 
did  not  retract,  he  only  meant  that  his  party 
would  defend  with  arms  after  pacific  means  had 
been  exhausted.     The  next  day,  the  excitement 


was  intense  ;  a  few  barricades  were  erected,  but 
instantly  destroyed  by  the  troops,  who  filled  the 
streets  in  tens  of  thousands  ;  and  tranquillity  was 
preserved.  The  city,  however,  was  declared  by 
the  Assembly  in  a  state  of  siege. 

The  draft  of  the  Imperial  German  Constitution 
drawn  up  at  Berlin  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
Prussia,  Hanover,  and  Saxony  —  Austria  with- 
holding, and  Bavaria  reserving,  her  assent — was 
published  at  Berlin  on  the  30th  of  May. 

Prussia  has  now  completely  broken  with 
Frankfort.  The  remains  of  the  Assembly  have 
left  that  city  forStuttgard,  and  placed  themselves 
at  the  head  of  the  revolutionary  movement.*  In 
Baden,  affairs  are  at  their  crisis,  the  democrats 
having  come  to  blows  with  the  Government, 
which  has  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  Prus- 
sians. 

Hungarian  affairs  are  as  unsettled  as  ever. 

At  New  York,  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Macready 
at  the  Astor  Opera  House  was  made  the  pretext 
for  displaying  the  dislike  of  the  mob  to  any 
thing  partaking  of  the  exclusiveness  of  European 
manners.  On  his  entrance,  logs  of  wood  and  rot- 
ten eggs  were  thrown  on  the  stage ;  but  in  the  end 
the  riot  grew  very  serious,  and  it  was  not  until  a 
large  force  of  infantry  and  artillery  were  called 
out,  and  three  volleys  had  been  fired  at  the  mob 
outside,  that  they  were  dispersed,  when  it  was 
found  that  twenty-three  persons  had  been  killed 
and  upwards  of  thirty  wounded. 

The  city  of  St.  Louis  has  been  almost  destroyed 
by  fire,  twenty-seven  large  steamers  and  three 
hundred  houses  having  been  burnt.  At  New 
Orleans,  the  Mississippi  has  burst  its  banks  in  two 
places,  and  there  were  strong  fears  that  the  city 
would  be  totally  lost.  A  large  amount  of  gold, 
200,000/.,  is  said  to  have  arrived  from  California. 

*  Later  intelligence  announces  that  the  "Wurtemberg 
Government  has  prohibited  their  further  meeting. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

As  Old  Catholic— We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
furtlier  elucidating  the  subject  to  which  our  correspondent  al- 
ludes, and  are  obliged  by  his  calling  attention  to  it. 

NOTICE 

To  Subscribers  to  the  Rambler. 

/«  order  to  meet  the  convenience  of  some  of  our 
Country  Subscribers,  who  tvish  to  receive  their  copies 
of  the  Rambler  by  post,  and  at  as  low  a  cost  as 
possible,  a  Quarterly  Edition  of  the  Journal  will  for 
the  future  be  issued,  on  the  first  days  of  January, 
April,  July,  and  October,  and  comprising  the  current 
and  two  immediately  preceding  Monthly  Numbers. 
They  will  be  stitched  together  in  one  wrapper,  and 
thus  be  sent  by  post  for  Sixpence  only,  in  addition 
to  the  selling  price  of  Four  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 

Each  Monilily  Number  of  the  Rambler  contains 
so  large  a  quantity  of  matter,  that  three  such  num- 
bers  are  nearly  equal  to  two  numbers  of  the  ordinary 
Quarterly  Reviews.  The  Quarterly  Edition  will 
thus  be  by  far  the  cheapest  quarterly  publication  in 
the  kingdom,  giving  to  its  readers  for  4s.  6d.  nearly 
as  much  matter  a^  others  give  for  \2s. 

The  first  Quarterly  Part  of  the  Rambler,  con- 
laining  the  Monthly  Numbers  for  May,  June,  and 
Jtdy  (which  commence  the  Fourth  Volume,  now  in 
2)rogress),  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  on 
application  to  the  Publisher,  or  by  any  Bookseller  in 
Town  or  Country. 


RobsoD,  Levey,  and  Franklyn,  Great  New  Street,  Fetter  Lane. 
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FOUR  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  RELIGION : 

WITH  OBSERVATIONS  ON  ITS  EFFECTS  UPON  THE  CHARACTEE,  INTELLECTUAL,  MORAL, 

AND  SPIRITUAL. 

BY  A  LATE  MEMBER  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD. 


[Continued  from  p.  17  L] 


Having  already  stated  what  I  have  found  to 
be  the  influence  of  a  submission  to  the  Catho- 
lic Church  upon  a  man's  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  judgment  on  all  matters  not  of 
faith,  I  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the 
effect  it  exercises  upon  the  general  faculties  of 
the  mind,  not  simply  as  leaving  them  to  the  un- 
hindered development  of  their  native  strength, 
but  as  exerting  upon  them  a  positive  strength- 
ening and  elevating  power;  as  serving,  in  a 
word,  to  confer  a  true  intellectual  discipline 
upon  the  mind.  And  in  saying  this,  I  must 
a'^ain  beg  the  Protestant  reader  to  observe, 
that  in  asserting  that  Catholicism  leaves  the 
judgment  perfectly  free  in  all  matters  not  of 
faith,  I  am  as  far  as  possible  from  admitting 
that  it  enforces  the  shadow  of  intellectual  ser- 
vitude even  in  those  things  which  are  of  faith ; 
that  is,  which  are  defined  and  laid  down  for 
belief  by  the  Church  herself.  I  most  strenu- 
ously deny  that  the  faintest  degree  of  irrational 
domination  is  exerted  upon  me  by  the  Church, 
even  though  her  command  that  I  should  be- 
lieve all  that  she  proposes  to  my  faith  is  ab- 
solute, and  brooks  not  a  moment's  hesitation. 
K  is  rigidly  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of 
pure  reason  that  I  should  place  an  implicit 
reliance  upon  the  declarations  of  an  authority 
which  I  am  convinced  is  a  far  more  compe- 
tent judge  of  religious  truth  than  I  can  pos- 
sibly be,  and  which,  I  am  persuaded  on  sure 
grounds,  is  guided  by  a  divine  influence  which 
supersedes  the  private  deductions  of  my  per- 
sonal, unaided,  reasoning  powers.  It  is  not 
slavery  to  believe  the  word  of  a  competent 
witness ;  rather  it  is  worse  than  folly  to  doubt 
it.  It  is  not  slavery  for  a  labouring  man  who 
knows  nothing  of  mathematics,  to  rest  in  un- 
doubting  certainty  in  the  conviction  that  the 
earth  goes  round  the  sun,  though  to  his  per- 
sonal judgment  the  sun  seems  to  go  round  the 
earth,  because  philosophers  tell  him  that  he  is 
misled  by  appearances.  It  was  not  slavery  in 
tiie  Jews  and  Gentiles  when  they  believed  the 
words  our  blessed  Lord  spoke  to  them,  be- 
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cause  they  saw  the  miracles  he  wrought.  And 
in  like  manner,  I  am  not  a  slave  because  I  en- 
tertain no  doubts  of  the  truth  of  Catholic  doc- 
trines, when  I  see  that  the  common  laws  of 
reasoning  compel  me  to  regard  the  Catholic 
Church  as  infallible.  I  cannot  help  believing 
what  she  tells  me,  just  as  I  cannot  help  be- 
lieving that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are 
equal  to  two  right  angles.  Will  any  man  who 
wishes  to  escape  the  imputation  of  craziness 
tell  me  that  he  should  like  to  be  allowed  to 
believe  that  two  and  two  do  not  make  four, 
or  that  the  earth  is  square,  and  not  spherical  ? 
Does  he  feel  uncomfortable  when  he  studies  the 
demonstrations  in  Euclid's  Elements,  and  wish 
to  be  permitted  to  deny  their  cogency  ?  What 
would  he  say  if  some  ignorant  simpleton  rose 
to  express  profound  pity  for  his  enslaved  con- 
dition, and  ask  him  M'hy  he  did  not  exercise 
the  inalienable  rights  of  reason,  and  set  up  a 
new  algebra  or  a  new  astronomy  for  his  own 
private  use  and  delectation  ? 

And  such,  I  can  seriously  assure  the  Pro- 
testant reader,  is  the  feeling  of  intelligent  and 
well-educated  Catholics  respecting  the  obliga- 
tion under  which  they  lie  to  accept  all  that 
their  Church  teaches.  They  do  not  wish  to 
believe  otherwise  than  they  are  taught,  any 
more  than  they  wish  to  believe  that  New  York 
is  situated  in  China.  If  we  were  to  meet  any 
person  who  claimed  such  a  liberty  in  his  geo- 
graphical faith,  we  should  all  agree  in  think- 
ing that  he  verged  upon  the  insane.  And  just 
such  is  our  judgment  of  the  well-informed  se- 
paratist from  our  Church.  We  pity  him  quite 
as  much  (at  the  least)  as  he  pities  us.  We  do 
not  wonder  at  a  Heathen,  or  a  Protestant  who 
knows  nothing  of  the  question,  remaining  out 
of  the  Catholic  Church ;  but  that  any  man  who 
cares  for  truth,  honesty,  and  the  laws  of  reason, 
should  study  the  case  between  Rome  and  her 
opponents,  and  finally  embrace  the  belief  that 
any  form  of  Protestantism  is  true,  appears  in 
our  eyes  a  violation  of  the  elementary  rules  of 
logic  and  common  sense,  very  nearly  as  mon- 
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strous  as  a  denial  of  the  law  of  gravity,  or  of 
the  commonest  facts  of  universal  history.  I 
do  most  confidently  assert,  that  could  the  phi- 
losophical heretic  discern  the  indescribable 
pity  with  which  we  regard  his  state  of  mind, 
and  the  contempt  with  which  we  treat  the 
quibbles  of  his  sophistry,  he  would  be  more 
puzzled  to  reconcile  it  with  his  theories  of  the 
intellectual  bondage  of  Catholicism,  than  he 
had  ever  been  in  investigating  the  subtleties 
of  the  cloudiest  of  metaphysicians,  Hindoo  or 
Greek,  Scottish  or  German. 

Let  me  here  also  call  attention  to  the  claim 
which  the  Catholic  makes  to  the  possession  of 
a  special  faculty  for  the  discernment  of  and 
belief  in  religious  truth,  in  addition  to  those 
general  preliminary  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the 
Catholic  religion  which  address  themselves 
to  those  who  are  without  the  Church,  as  well 
as  to  those  who  are  within.  Whether  or  no 
this  claim  be  well-founded,  I  am  not  now 
discussing ;  still,  in  examining  into  the  intel- 
lectual influences  of  Catholicism,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  we  do  assert  that  we  possess 
this  power.  Every  Catholic  divine  will  lay  it 
down  as  an  elementary  truth  of  practical  and 
doctrinal  religion,  and  every  convert  from  Pro- 
testantism will  allege  that  the  doctrine  is  con- 
firmed by  his  own  private  experience,  that  the 
individual  Catholic  has  a  personal  certainty  of 
the  truth  and  reality  of  the  objects  of  his  faith, 
which  goes  further  than  the  mere  external  lo- 
gical proof  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  as  a 
religion  from  God,  and  of  Catholicism  as  iden- 
tical with  Christianity.  To  the  observer  from 
without,  this  singular  faculty  will  appear  what 
is  popularly  called  mysticism ;  he  will  say  that 
it  is  simply  a  delusion ;  that  we  have  no  tan- 
gible proof  that  we  are  not  the  sport  of  the 
fantasies  of  our  imagination,  and  that  the  pure 
intellect  has  no  healthy  work  in  producing  the 
convictions  I  speak  of.  And  that  it  will  so  ap- 
pear to  him  so  long  as  he  is  himself  deprived 
of  this  faculty,  I  do  not  deny.  A  blind  man 
cannot  conceive  colour,  though  he  may  feel  by 
his  touch  the  physical  difference  between  one 
hue  and  another.  We  are  all  of  us  lost  in 
amazement  when  we  try  to  comprehend  what 
is  the  faculty  by  which  a  dog,  when  shut  up 
in  a  dark  hamper,  and  carried  two  hundred 
miles  away  from  his  home  inside  a  carriage,  is 
no  sooner  set  free  than  he  returns  direct  to  his 
former  abode,  though  he  has  never  before  been 
at  the  place  to  which  he  was  taken.  In  like 
manner  the  Protestant  has  not  any  conception 
of  the  nature  of  that  mysterious  gift  which  the 
Catholic  Church  terms  the  gift  of  faith,  by 
means  of  which  her  children  are  brought  into 
a  certain  contact  (so  to  say)  with  the  invisible 
world,  and  which  makes  them  more  sure  of 
the  truth  of  the  doctrines  of  their  religion  than 
can  be  imagined  possible  for  any  cultivated 
mind,  by  those  who  are  themselves  not  in  pos- 
session of  this  supernatural  power. 

Still,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  us,  it  is  a 


fact  that  we  are  unconscious  of  that  bondage 
under  which  we  are  popularly  imagined  to 
groan  and  writhe.  So  far  from  yielding  an 
unwilling  homage  to  authority  affainst  the  sug- 
gestions of  our  better  judgment,  we  look  upon 
ourselves  as  the  only  thoroughly  sane  persons 
in  existence.  We  regard  mankind  in  general, 
and  our  Protestant  friends  and  fellow-country- 
men in  particular,  as  in  some  respects  out  of 
their  senses.  We  have  no  more  respect  for  their 
views  than  for  the  delusions  of  a  madman  who 
fancies  himself  a  sovereign  prince,  and  his  cell 
in  Bedlam  a  royal  palace.  We  respect  their 
motives,  their  intentions,  their  feelings,  their 
goodness  and  amiableness ;  but  as  for  their 
religious  belief,  and  what  they  call  their  argu- 
ments and  proofs,  v,e  only  grieve  that  poor 
human  nature  can  labour  under  such  an  infa- 
tuation as  to  count  such  perversions  of  common 
sense  worthy  the  very  name  of  reasoning. 

To  all  that  I  have  alleged  in  favour  of  the 
healthy  and  invigorating  influence  of  Catholi- 
cism upon  the  mind,  it  will  be  objected,  tiiat 
were  the  case  as  I  have  stated  it,  the  Catholic 
body  in  this  country  would  hold  a  position 
among  their  fellow-countrymen  far  higher  than 
they  now  possess,  and  would  be  distinguished 
for  their  literary  attainments  to  an  extent  which 
it  would  be  absurd  to  claim  for  them  in  their 
present  state.  I  say  nothing  of  the  vulgar  ob- 
jection that  in  other  countries  and  other  ages 
Catholicism  has  crushed  rather  than  aided  tlje 
development  of  the  faculties,  because  I  am 
speaking  only  of  what  has  fallen  more  imme- 
diately under  my  own  observation.  The  ob- 
jection itself  will  not,  in  truth,  bear  a  moment's 
examination,  and  our  posterity  will  come  tc 
class  it  with  the  rest  of  the  herd  of  John  BuU'.^ 
self-complacent  delusions,  and  admit  that  ii 
is  no  more  true  that  Catholicism  depresses  the 
intellect  than  that  it  teaches  Frenchmen  to  eal 
frogs,  while  Protestantism  teaches  Englishmci 
to  feast  on  beef.  I  confine  myself  to  the  state 
of  English  Catholicism  alone,  and  have  no  hesi 
tation  in  asserting  that  the  exact  state  of  Eng 
lish  Catholic  education  and  English  Catholic 
literature  furnishes  no  test  whatsoever  of  th( 
intelligence  and  abilities  of  the  English  Ca 
tholic  mind.  I  have  anxiously  and  carefulJA 
compared  the  average  range  and  power  of  tJK 
Protestant  intellect  with  the  Catholic,  and 
have  possessed  very  extensive  means  for  insti 
tuting  the  comparison ;  and  I  do  not  hesitat 
to  declare,  not  only  that  the  young  Catholic' 
mind  is  at  least  as  able,  as  imaginative,  as  keei) 
as  animated,  and  as  courageous,  as  that  of  th' 
young  Protestant,  but  that  the  influence  of  ou 
hitherto  defective  education  has  had  far  les 
depressing  results  upon  our  mental  conditioi 
than  could  have  been  possible  under  any  fern 
of  Protestantism  M'hatsoever.  The  faults  o 
our  education  have  not  been  our  fault ;  the; 
have  been  the  inevitable  result  of  circumstance 
over  which  we  have  had  no  control ;  they  ar 
rapidly  passing  away,  and  a  progress  toMord 
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a  thoroughly  satisfactory  state  of  things  is 
going  forward  with  all  possible  speed. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  indeed,  that  a 
person  who  had  judged  of  the  state  of  the 
English  Catholic  intellect  by  the  actual  books 
it  has  produced,  and  is  now  producing,  or  by 
the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  Pro- 
testant world,  would  be  taken  completely  by 
surprise,  if  he  was  thrown  for  some  length  of 
time  among  any  fair  average  specimens  of  Ca- 
tholics themselves.  Let  him,  for  example,  con- 
trast the  cleverness,  the  quickness,  and  the 
energy  of  a  number  of  boys  from  Eton  and 
Winchester  with  an  equal  number  from  one 
of  the  best  of  the  Catholic  schools,  or  of  a 
number  of  young  men  from  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge with  their  fellows  in  age  in  Catholic 
seminaries,  and  he  would  confess,  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  that  so  far  from  seeing 
any  sign  of  intellectual  deterioration  in  the 
youthful  Catholic  intelligence,  there  was  a 
vigour,  an  activity,  a  healthy  life  of  imagina- 
tion, and  an  openness  to  receive  impressions  of 
the  purest  and  noblest  character,  which  he  had 
not  been  in  the  least  prepared  to  find  among 
them. 

If  it  be  asked,  how  it  is  that  when  the  means 
of  secular  training  were  to  so  great  an  extent 
torn  from  the  Catholic  body  by  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  law,  there  yet  remained  to  them 
any  such  powerful  instrument  for  preventing 
the  entire  stagnation  of  the  natural  faculties;  I 
reply,  that,  taken  as  a  mere  means  for  cultivat- 
ing the  intellect,  the  Catholic  religion  stands 
pre-eminent  among  all  branches  of  human 
knowledge.  Bind  and  fetter  the  Catholic  as 
you  may  ;  tread  him  under  foot ;  trample  upon 
him ;  rob  him  of  every  earthly  good ;  drive 
him  from  all  intelligent  society  ;  burn  his  books ; 
shut  up  his  schools  ;  denounce  him  as  a  slave, 
till  you  have  done  your  utmost  to  make  him 
one ;  still,  so  long  as  he  retains  his  religion,  he 
has  that  within  him  which  feeds  the  intellec- 
tual flame,  and  suffers  it  never  to  be  wholly 
extinguished,  and  preserves  in  every  faculty  of 
his  soul  a  marvellous  elasticity,  which  will 
make  it  spring  forth  into  life  and  action  the 
moment  that  the  repressing  power  is  with- 
drawn, and  he  enters  the  lists  with  his  fellow- 
countrymen  a  free  and  unpersecuted  man.  It 
is  very  true  that  English  Catholicism  can  as 
yet  boast  of  but  few  names  which  are  emi- 
nent in  any  path  of  intellectual  culture;  but 
then,  how  extremely  small  is  that  class  of  Ca- 
tholics from  which  men  of  intellectual  eminence 
generally  proceed.  Those  who  judge  us  by 
our  numbers,  judge  us  most  falsely,  because  we 
are  almost  all  poor,  almost  all  approaching  to 
paupers.  That  immense  professional  and  middle 
class  which  supplies  almost  the  whole  of  the 
literary,  philosophical,  and  scientific  writers  and 
thinkers  of  the  age,  not  to  mention  its  political 
celebrities,  scarcely  exists  amongst  us.  Con- 
sidering the  paucity  of  our  numbers,  the  wonder 
is  that  we  have  so  many  great  names  to  shew, 


and  not  that  we  have  done  no  more.  Most 
people,  too,  have  little  idea  how  many  of  those 
whom  they  extol  with  unbounded  praise  in  the 
walks  of  science  and  art  are  Catholics.  I  will 
not  allude  to  individuals  by  name,  but  I  cannot 
but  repeat  the  assertion,  that  as  historians, 
antiquarians,  artists,  and  men  of  science,  the 
English  Catholics  have  done  far  more  than 
could  be  expected  of  them,  considering  their 
numbers,  and  the  overwhelming  diflficulties 
under  which  they  have  laboured.  And  I  en- 
tertain a  strong  conviction  that  before  another 
generation  has  passed  away,  it  will  be  found 
that  Catholicism  in  England  has  grappled  with 
the  awful  difficulties  of  the  time,  and  has  suc- 
ceeded in  ruling  and  guiding  the  intelligence  of 
this  day  of  trial  and  trouble,  to  an  extent  which 
must  seem  visionary  and  impossible  to  those 
who  know  not  the  astonishing  strength  that  is 
hidden  in  her  faith  and  morality. 

The  source  of  this  intellectual  discipline  is 
to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  those  subjects  of 
thought  to  which  the  Catholic  religion  directs 
the  minds  of  its  followers.  While  every  divi- 
sion of  Protestantism  is  of  so  vague,  inconsistent, 
varying,  and  depressing  a  character,  that  minds 
of  a  high  order,  and  free  energetic  spirits,  find 
pleasure  and  training  for  their  powers  only  in 
criticising  its  statements,  destroying  its  foun- 
dations, and  detecting  its  absurdities,  Catho- 
licism calls  forth  the  energies  of  the  mind  by  a 
directly  opposite  process.  It  is  by  the  contem- 
plation of  the  perfections  of  Catholicism,  by 
repeated  examinations  into  the  strength  of  its 
basis,  by  the  study  of  its  wondrous  scientific 
completeness,  that  the  Catholic  intelligence  is 
disciplined.  The  Protestant  exults  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  follies  which  he  sees  to  have 
enthralled  his  Protestant  brethren  of  less  keen 
penetration  than  himself.  The  more  he  searches 
into  his  own  belief,  the  more  inconsistencies 
he  discovers,  the  more  is  he  startled  at  the  in- 
tellectual imposture  to  which  mankind  have 
been  giving  credence.  Protestant  theological 
science  consists  in  a  systematising  of  unbelief, 
in  the  gradual  erection  and  completion  of  a 
system  of  philosophy  which,  while  it  assumes 
the  name  of  Christianity,  is  virtually  a  denial 
of  every  thing  positive  and  distinctive  in  Chris- 
tianity as  a  revelation,  and  is  nothing  more  than 
Deism,  Pantheism,  or  Atheism,  under  a  new 
designation. 

With  us,  the  very  reverse  is  the  fact.  Every 
fresh  addition  to  the  philosophy,  the  poetry, 
the  moral  or  dogmatic  science  of  the  Church, 
is  an  addition  to  the  strength  and  durability  of 
her  entire  system.  We  destroy  nothing.  We 
develope,  we  add,  we  expound,  we  illustrate, 
we  enforce,  we  adapt,  but  we  never  take  away 
or  deny  what  was  once  held.  And  thus  it  is 
that  the  employment  of  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  in  the  contemplation  of  the  theology  and 
practices  of  Catholicism,  even  when  every  other 
means  of  education  is  rent  away,  is  sufficient 
to  communicate  a  certain  measure  of  intellec- 
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tual  vigour  and  keenness.  The  mind  is  perpe- 
tually directed  to  the  examination  of  a  vast, 
far-stretching  body  of  truths,  relating  to  the 
profoundest  possible  subjects  of  thought,  ar- 
ranged, defined,  analysed,  and  connected  by 
the  labours  of  centuries  and  centuries ;  ex- 
pounded in  books  in  every  language,  embodied 
in  devotions  of  every  kind,  illustrated  by  innu- 
merable ceremonies  and  customs,  and  accom- 
panied with  the  practice  of  a  system  of  morals, 
in  comparison  of  whose  scientific  completeness 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  ordinary 
moral  and  physical  sciences  of  secular  life  are 
but  as  the  guess-work  of  a  speculator  or  the 
crotchets  of  an  empiric.  Under  the  influence 
of  this  extraordinary  system,  the  pure  reason- 
ing powers,  the  imagination,  the  taste,  with  the 
whole  of  our  moral  being,  romantic,  self-sacri- 
ficing, shrewd,  and  practical,  undergoes  a  de- 
gree of  drilling,  so  to  say,  which  I  believe  to 
be  utterly  incomprehensible  to  those  who  judge 
of  the  effect  of  theological  science  upon  the  in- 
tellect by  the  results  which  they  see  produced 
by  the  positive  creeds  of  Protestantism,  such  as 
they  are. 

Such,  then,  are,  on  the  whole,  the  results 
of  my  personal  experience  of  the  intellectual 
effect  of  a  submission  to  the  Church,  and  of 
the  observations  I  have  been  able  to  make  on 
the  subject.  I  shall  next  request  the  reader's 
attention  to  its  moral  influence,  leaving  the  in- 
fluence of  its  peculiar  theological  doctrines  and 
its  supernatural  claims  to  another  opportunity. 

What  is  the  popular  English  belief  with  re- 
gard to  Catholic  morality  need  not  be  described 
at  any  length.  It  is  clear  enough  that  we  are 
thought  to  be — to  use  the  word  in  its  scientific 
sense — monsters.  We  are  esteemed  a  sort  of 
lusus  naturcB,  a  combination  of  the  great  and 
the  vile,  of  the  rigid  and  the  licentious,  of  the 
benevolent  and  the  cruel,  such  as  is  nowhere 
else  to  be  found  in  the  entire  range  of  humanity. 
Almost  every  body  is  more  or  less  afraid  of  a 
Catholic.  A  kind  of  power  of  fascination  is 
attributed  to  us,  such  as  is  possessed  by  some 
of  the  snake  species.  Men  of  shrewd  sense, 
calm  and  not  easily  led  away  by  their  fears, 
seldom  feel  thoroughly  safe  in  dealing  with 
Catholics.  They  fancy  that  our  movements 
cannot  be  calculated  upon  like  those  of  other 
men ;  that  we  alternately  bind  ourselves  as 
slaves,  and  take  the  most  inconceivable  of  liber- 
ties; that  at  one  moment  we  aim  at  living  like 
angels,  and  at  another  are  content  to  become 
as  devils.  The  one  thing  above  all  others 
which  is  attributed  to  us  is  an  unconquerable 
and  impenetrable  secrecy  in  all  our  dealings, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  carried  to  the  highest 
extent  by  the  Catholic  clergy  in  their  dealings 
with  the  laity  and  with  Protestants  of  all  de- 
scriptions. This  is,  on  the  whole,  the  popular 
belief  among  candid  Englishmen ;  while  there 
is  a  multitude  of  persons,  who,  for  want  of  a 
better  term,  may  Ije  styled  the  fanatics  of  Pro- 
testantism, who  simply  regard  us  as  incarnate 


demons,  the  victims  of  deadly  delusion,  the 
blinded  instruments  of  an  atrocious  scheme  of 
deception,  devised  and  carried  on  by  a  profli- 
gate priesthood  and  hierarchy.  As  these  last, 
however,  will  probably  not  read  a  word  of  what 
I  have  to  say,  or  if  they  do  read  it,  will  sup- 
pose that  I  am  writing  under  the  dictation  of 
some  crafty  priest,  monk,  or  Jesuit,  it  is  need- 
less to  shew  that  their  ideas  of  Catholicism  are 
the  mere  ravings  of  folly,  and  that  it  is  literally 
impossible  that  the  Catholic  religion  could  exist 
and  spread  as  it  does  among  respectable  and 
intelligent  men  and  women  of  all  countries, 
ages,  ranks,  and  inclinations,  were  it  in  the 
slightest  degree  such  as  they  suppose  it  to  be. 
I  address  myself  solely  to  those  persons  of 
common  sense  and  charitable  intentions,  who 
knowing  Catholicism  only  from  the  represen- 
tations of  vehement  anti-Catholic  writers,  are 
yet  staggered  in  the  belief  in  which  they  have 
been  brought  up  by  undeniable  facts  of  a  dia- 
metrically contradictory  character,  and  who 
would  fain  know  whether  or  not  Catholics  are 
that  strange  compound  of  good  and  evil  which 
the  candid  philosophical  observer  accounts 
them.  I  shall  perhaps  best  communicate  that 
clear  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  case  which 
I  desire  to  furnish,  by  taking  in  detail  some  few 
of  those  points  of  Catholic  practice  which  are 
believed  to  be  most  injurious  to  pure  morality, 
and  of  those  views  which  we  are  believed  to 
hold  in  violation  of  the  simplicity  of  Gospel 
strictness. 

First,  then,  with  respect  to  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  our  clergy,  and  of  the  members  of 
religious  orders.  It  is  undeniable  that  Protes- 
tants, even  the  most  charitable,  are  extremely 
suspicious  of  the  moral  character  of  a  large 
body  of  men,  like  our  clergy  ;  and  of  cloistered 
institutions,  like  our  monasteries  and  convents, 
where  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  are  subjected  to  what  is  supposed  a 
most  unnatural  restraint,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  are  withdrawn  from  the  sight  of  the  world, 
and  enabled  to  perpetrate  all  sorts  of  wicked- 
nesses unchecked  by  the  voice  of  public  opi- 
nion. I  suppose  that  there  is  perhaps  not  a 
Protestant  in  England  who  does  not  in  hi^ 
heart  believe  that  the  clergy  of  the  Establishei 
Church,  if  not  the  body  of  dissenting  minis- 
ters, are  a  more  moral,  more  pious,  and  mon 
modestly  retiring  class  of  men  than  the  eighi 
hundred  popish  priests  of  Great  Britain,  t( 
say  nothing  of  the  monks  and  Jesuits.  The\ 
feel  convinced  that  though  many  of  our  clerg} 
may  be  men  of  irreproachable  lives,  and  (le 
voted  to  the  welfare  of  their  flocks,  yet,  that  i 
they  could  see  behiiul  the  scenes,  they  wouh 
discover  many  a  shocking  exception,  even  i 
it  did  not  turn  out  that  the  immoral  Catholi" 
clergy  were  more  numerous  than  the  correc 
and  self-denying.  ^M 

What,  then,  has  been  the  result  of  my  j^| 
sonal  knowledge  of  the  moral  condition  ot  ou 
clergy }     I  most  solemnly  assure  my  reader 
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that  I  have  only  heard  of  one  solitary  instance 
of  immorality  among  them,  while  that  one  was 
of  a  far  less  heinous  character  than  would  be 
at  all  supposed.  The  priest  in  question  was 
given  to  drinking  a  little  too  much,  and  is  now, 
I  believe,  thoroughly  reformed.  Persons  may 
start  at  this  statement,  and  think  it  a  glaring 
falsehood,  or  an  impossibility;  but  neverthe- 
less, I  assert  that  it  is  true.  I  have  never  even 
heard  of,  much  less  known,  more  than  this  one 
instance  of  clerical  misconduct  among  the 
English  priesthood.  Of  course,  there  may  be 
others ;  perhaps  there  are ;  I  can  only  speak 
as  far  as  my  experience  goes;  but  unquestion- 
ably so  far  as  it  does  go,  and  that  is  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  the  fact  is  as  I  have  al- 
leged. Nor,  again,  am  I  saying  any  thing  of 
other  faults  of  a  different  species  from  those 
which  are  popularly  described  by  the  word  im- 
morality ^  when  applied  to  an  individual ;  I  do 
not  say  that  every  one  of  the  Catholic  clergy 
is  an  immaculate  saint,  who  never  by  word  or 
deed  transgresses  the  most  minute  precept  of 
the  moral  law  of  God.  All  have  their  infir- 
mities, because  all  are  still  in  the  flesh,  still  en- 
compassed with  trials,  and  often  harassed  and 
proved  beyond  the  ordinary  lot  of  men.  I  am 
speaking  at  present  of  that  general  correctness 
and  irreproachableness  of  life  which  we  have 
a  right  to  expect  from  every  member  of  the 
priesthood,  and  in  which  the  Protestant  world 
supposes  that  they  fall  so  grievously  short  of 
their  duty. 

Compare  this  fact,  then,  with  the  condition 
of  the  Anglican  clergy,  and  mark  to  which 
class  the  palm  of  purity  of  life  is  to  be  assigned. 
Let  any  man  who  has  had  the  means  of  know- 
ing them,  as  I  have  known  both  them  and  the 
Catholic  clergy,  call  to  mind  the  results  of  his  ex- 
perience, and  ask  himself  whether  the  contrast 
is  not  most  favourable  to  the  Catholic  religion. 
There  is  not  a  person  who  is  familiar  with  tlic 
discipline  of  the  Established  Church,  and  with 
the  ecclesiastical  and  criminal  courts  of  this 
country,  who  could  not,  with  five  minutes'  re- 
flection, count  up  a  score  or  so  of  cases  which 
have  come  under  his  own  personal  knowledge, 
in  which,  from  deans  down  to  curates,  the  moral 
law  has  been  flagrantly  violated  by  crimes,  vary- 
ing from  such  as  it  is  forbidden  for  pen  to  de- 
scribe to  that  swindling  and  perjury  which  is 
barely  esteemed  immoral  in  the  lax  judgment 
of  common  men.  Let  any  person  recall  the 
circumstances  which  have  come  under  his  cog- 
nisance during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
and  he  will  be  constrained  to  admit,  that  if 
there  is  any  class  of  ecclesiastics  who  practi- 
cally answer  to  those  pictures  of  scandalous 
vice  which  he  has  been  brought  up  to  believe 
to  apply  to  the  Catholic  clergy,  that  class  are 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England.  I  am 
not  asserting,  be  it  remembered,  that  all  the 
Established  clergy  are  immoral,  or  that  a  ma- 
jority of  them  are  immoral;  but  I  do  say  that 
the  proportion  of  the  scandalous  to  the  decent 


livers  in  the  Establishment  is  far,  far  greater 
than  in  any  portion  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
which  I  have  ever  had  an  opportunity  of  as- 
certaining the  true  state  of  affairs.  The  case 
is  also  just  the  same  in  the  religious  orders. 
The  monks  are  almost  invariably  men  of  irre- 
proachable correctness  of  conduct;  while  as  to 
the  convents  of  women,  I  am  morally  convinced 
that  there  is  no  such  a  being  as  a  nun  of  ques- 
tionable character  in  the  entire  kingdom. 

I  will,  however,  go  much  farther  than  this, 
and  profess  my  sincere  conviction  that  an  im- 
mense majority  of  the  Catholic  priesthood  and 
members  of  monastic  orders  are  not  only  per- 
sons of  correct  life,  but  thoroughly  religious 
persons,  whose  hearts  are  sincerely  given  to  the 
service  of  God,  and  who  love  Him  with  that 
true  affection  which  He  will  recompense  with 
eternal  life  in  heaven.  As  I  have  already  said, 
they  vary  considerably  in  degrees  of  sanctity, 
from  that  of  the  most  exalted  piety  down- 
wards; but  nevertheless  it  is  impossible  to 
know  them  personally  and  intimately,  to  see 
them  in  their  hours  of  relaxation  as  well  as  to 
meet  them  in  the  confessional,  to  hear  them  in 
the  pulpit,  or  to  see  them  by  the  bedside  of  the 
sick;  —  it  is  impossible  to  learn  their  weak- 
nesses and  their  trials,  as  well  as  their  powers 
and  their  successes,  without  being  impressed 
with  a  moral  certainty  that  in  the  last  great 
day  there  will  be  few  of  the  English  Catholic 
clergy  to  whom  their  Master  will  not  say, 
"  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter 
thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord."  I  am  the  last 
person  in  the  world  to  entertain  a  superstitious 
respect  for  any  person,  or  to  close  my  eyes  to 
what  I  might  see  or  ought  to  see ;  but  I  can- 
not help  recording  ray  experience,  and  saying, 
that  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  I  never  yet  met 
with  a  priest  who  did  not  appear  to  me  to  have 
a  co7iscience,  to  be  alive  to  the  paramount 
claims  of  Almighty  God  to  the  undissembled 
homage  of  his  heart,  or  who  shamefully  neg- 
lected the  ordinary  duties  of  his  sacred  calling. 
Nor  do  I  wish  to  speak  unnecessarily  harshly 
of  the  Protestant  clergy,  with  very  many  of 
whom  I  have  lived  on  terms  of  affectionate  in- 
timacy, and  for  some  of  whom  I  still  entertain 
a  sincere  respect  and  hearty  regard  ;  but  when 
I  come  to  compare  their  apparent  religiousness, 
as  a  body,  with  that  of  the  Catholic  priesthood, 
I  see  that  while  the  latter  are  (as  far  as  I  know) 
habitually  influenced  by  the  fear  and  love  of 
God,  the  former  are  generally  mere  decent 
men  of  the  world,  who  make  a  compromise 
between  its  service,  and  a  devotion  to  its  com- 
forts, and  the  claims  of  religion  to  their  whole 
hearts.  When  I  have  had  to  do  with  Protest- 
ant clergymen,  or  conversed  with  them  on  any 
practical  or  spiritual  subject,  it  was  only  in 
exceptional  cases  that  I  found  I  could  reckon 
upon  their  being  influenced  by  a  religious  mo- 
tive, worldly  prudence  and  ecclesiastical  party 
spirit  being  the  ruling  guides  of  the  majority; 
while  the  Catholic  priest  is  ever  accessible 
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to  reasons  or  ideas  founded  upon  the  will  of 
God  and  the  general  happiness  of  his  fellow- 
creatures. 

As  to  the  popular  idea  of  Romish  priestcraft, 
it  is  simply  a  fiction.  That  assumption  of 
something  like  personal  infallibility  which  is  so 
intolerably  offensive  in  very  many  of  the  An- 
glican clergy,  is  really  scarcely  known  among 
Catholic  priests.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  hear  a 
priest  claim  any  more  deference  to  his  per- 
sonal views  or  expositions  of  doctrine  than 
ought  reasonably  to  be  conceded  to  those  who 
have  made  religious  questions  their  especial 
study.  Protestants  may  rest  assured  that  the 
notion  that  the  clergy  have  any  right  to  domi- 
neer over  the  consciences  of  the  laity,  that  a 
priest  always  claims  to  decide  every  question 
ex  cathedrdf  that  the  laity  as  generally  stand 
in  slavish  fear  of  the  opinions,  the  censures,  or 
the  denunciations  of  the  clergy,  is  a  pure  crea- 
tion of  the  imagination,  contradicted  by  the 
facts  of  every  mission  in  England;  and  radically 
opposed  to  the  great  Catholic  doctrine  that 
the  Church  is  infallible,  and  not  the  individual 
members  of  the  priesthood. 

In  like  manner,  what  is  termed  the  Don  is 
a  rarity  in  the  Catholic  Church ;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  I  despair  of  making  many  of  my 
Catholic  readers  understand  the  sort  of  creature 
whom  Protestants  designate  by  the  term.  I  do 
not  say  that  such  beings  never  exist  among  us; 
but  I  do  say  that  they  are  to  be  found  in  a  far 
less  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  our  clergy, 
than  in  the  Established  Church.  Empty-headed 
assumption ;  an  oracular  manner  of  giving  vent 
to  commonplaces ;  a  practising  upon  the  sim- 
plicity or  ignorance  of  inferiors  in  rank  or  in- 
telligence ;  a  deliberate  repetition  of  canting, 
high-sounding  phrases,  which  serve  only  to  de- 
ceive the  unenlightened  and  to  amuse  the  keen- 
sighted  ;  a  sham,  pompous,  artificially  dignified 
manner ; — these  are  not  the  ordinary  faults  of 
the  Catholic  clergy,  as  they  are  but  too  com- 
mon among  that  body  which  is  the  loudest  in 
its  declamations  against  Romish  tyranny  and 
priestly  craft,  and  which  regards  a  Catholic 
priest  as  a  sort  of  respectable  monster,  a  com- 
pound of  deceitfulness,  cunning,  cleverness, 
zeal,  and  despotism.  In  fact,  our  clergy  some- 
times carry  the  openness  of  their  character  and 
manner  to  an  extreme.  They  are  really  at 
times  too  open,  too  honest  in  what  they  say, 
too  little  studious  of  appearances,  too  ready  to 
give  Other  people  credit  for  good  intentions, 
and  to  expect  a  charitable  interpretation  of 
their  words  and  conduct  from  a  censorious 
world.  Nobody  that  knows  them  can  possibly 
pretend  that  they  are  apt  to  put  on  an  exterior 
which  belies  their  real  nature ;  that  they  hide 
themselves  from  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  of 
their  flocks  by  the  assumption  of  an  unnatural, 
stifle,  pompous  manner,  or  by  affecting  to  be 
better  than  they  are  in  reality.  If  they  err  at 
all  in  the  matter,  it  is  with  that  most  amiable 
and  pardonable  error  which  no  Christian  man 


can  find  it  in  his  heart  severely  to  condemn, 
the  error  of  thinking  too  well  of  mankind  in 
general,  and  of  their  friends  and  acquaintances 
in  particular. 

Here,  too,  I  should  introduce  that  one  fea- 
ture in  the  intercourse  between  the  priesthood 
and  the  laity  which  is  viewed  with  especial 
dread  and  suspicion  by  the  Protestant,  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  confessional.  Amid  the  vast  va- 
rieties of  opinion  which  the  separatist  world 
entertains  respecting  this  momentous  subject, 
it  is  undeniable  that  all  Protestants  regard 
confession  as  a  terrible  engine  in  the  hands  of 
the  clergy  for  exercising  an  undue  power  over 
men's  souls.  One,  a  zealous  Protestant,  views 
the  whole  practice  with  undissembled  horror  ; 
one,  a  timid  old  lady,  or  a  country  parson,  de- 
voutly believes  that  by  means  of  confession  the 
priests  instil  every  species  of  abomination  into 
the  minds  of  their  flocks,  especially  into  the 
young ;  a  third,  a  philosophical  politician,  or 
an  intensely  candid  Anglican,  admits  that  great 
good  may  often  result  from  confession,  but  is 
confident  that  great  spiritual  tyranny  also  is  its 
very  frequent  result;  a  fourth,  an  ultra-Ro- 
manising Puseyite,  or  an  anxious,  trembling, 
devout  person  who  longs  for  some  practical 
guidance,  is  convinced  that  the  system  is  full 
of  benefit  to  those  who  judiciously  employ  it, 
but  is  possessed  with  an  undefinable  dread  of 
its  mysterious  powers,  and  cannot  believe  that 
it  is  not  frequently  most  terribly  abused.  All 
agree  in  thinking  that  the  abuse  of  the  confes- 
sional is  any  thing  but  rare. 

To  this  I  have  again  to  reply,  that  if  there  is 
any  fault  to  be  found  with  the  Catholic  clergy, 
it  is  directly  on  the  opposite  side  from  that  in 
which  they  are  supposed  to  sin.  If  they  err  in 
directing  the  consciences  of  tl^ir  flocks,  it  is  in 
exercising  too  little  authority  over  them,  rather 
than  in  exercising  too  much.  Unquestionably 
there  is  a  very  considerable  variety  in  their 
claims  to  be  considered  as  good  spiritual  di- 
rectors ;  but  it  is  equally  undeniable  that  if  any 
are  ever  to  be  found  fault  with,  it  is  in  being 
too  considerate,  too  forbearing,  too  cautious  of 
interfering  with  our  personal  wishes  and  free 
judgment.  I  can  most  solemnly  say,  that  I 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  a  priest  making 
mischief  in  a  household,  coming  between  its 
various  members  and  setting  them  against  each 
other,  or  practising  upon  the  simplicity  and 
obedient  spirit  of  his  penitents  for  his  own  be- 
nefit, or  for  the  benefit  of  his  order.  I  have 
often  heard  complaints  made,  both  by  born  Ca- 
tholics and  converts,  that  confessors  left  them 
too  much  to  themselves;  and  I  have  occasion- 
ally, though  rarely,  heard  of  a  priest  asking 
questions  which  shewed  that  he  wanted  a  power 
of  discriminating  character,  or  that  his  ideas  of 
liis  office  were  narrow  and  unattractive;  but 
never  have  I  known  or  heard  of  an  instance  in 
which  the  confessional  was  employed  as  an  in- 
strument of  tyranny  ;  as  a  vehicle  for  instilling 
a  knowledge  of  sins,  hitherto  unknown,  to  the 
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I  innocent  mind;  or  as  a  source  of  misery  and 
!  discomfort  to  a  household. 

My  Protestant  readers  may  smile,  but  I 
must  assure  them  that  the  laity  are  a  far 
greater  plague  to  the  clergy  in  the  confes- 
sional than  the  clergy  to  the  laity.  If  at  the 
time  of  confession  one  of  the  two  parties  con- 
cerned is  a  master  and  the  other  a  slave,  it  is 
certainly  the  priest  who  is  the  slave  and  the 
penitent  who  is  the  master.  Again  and  again 
have  I  been  astonished  at  the  patience,  the 
forbearance,  the  endurance,  with  which  a  Ca- 
tholic priest  will  listen  for  hours  after  hours, 
in  the  hot,  stifling,  poisonous  atmosphere  of  a 
crowded  chapel,  to  recitals  which  try  human 
calmness  to  the  uttermost,  so  confused,  so  need- 
less, so  difficult  to  comprehend  and  elucidate, 
that  one  wonders  how  the  priest's  brains  can 
stand  the  wear  and  tear,  and  he  can  come  forth 
as  unruffled  in  spirit  as  he  is  exhausted  in  body. 
The  confessional,  indeed,  is  in  some  cases  an 
infliction ;  but  it  is  an  infliction  of  which  by  far 
the  largest  portion  falls  to  the  clergy  and  not 
to  the  laity.  Its  trials  are  perhaps  as  great  as 
its  blessings,  and  these  latter  are  great  and 
wonderful,  but  the  trials  and  the  blessings  are 
not  equally  shared  between  priest  and  peni- 
tent. The  former,  abundant  as  are  the  conso- 
lations which  he  receives  as  well  as  bestows, 
has  far  more  than  his  share  of  the  pains  with 
which  the  guidance  of  immortal  souls  is  of 
necessity  ever  accompanied.  However,  of  the 
general  influence  of  the  practice  of  confession, 
as  a  portion  of  Catholic  discipline,  I  shall  say 
more  hereafter.  Now  I  pass  on  to  the  obser- 
vations I  have  been  able  to  make  on  the  results 
of  the  monastic  system  on  those  who  are  sub- 
jected to  its  restraints. 

And  here  again  I  find  it  difficult  to  realise 
to  myself  the  exact  nature  of  the  feelings  which 
I  know  that  the  Protestant  world  entertains 
towards  monks  and  nuns  of  every  kind.  80 
completely  is  the  Catholic  Church  a  new  world 
to  those  who  enter  her  pale,  that,  after  a  very 
short  time,  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  enter 
into  the  minds  of  those  who  are  still  without 
her  fold,  or  to  recall  what  we  ourselves  once 
thought  and  felt  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
our  Protestant  fellow-countrymen.  So  singu- 
larly unlike  is  it  to  be  a  Catholic  to  what  it  is 
imagined  from  without,  and  so  marvellously 
does  the  whole  system  of  Catholic  faith  and 
practice  enter  into  one's  whole  life  and  absorb 
one's  very  nature  itself,  moulding  one's  every 
idea,  sentiment,  and  liking  after  that  very  mo- 
del which  prevails  throughout  the  whole  of  Ca- 
tholic Christendom,  that,  before  a  few  months 
have  passed  away,  the  convert  has  forgotten 
that  he  ever  was  different  from  what  he  has 
now  become,  and  can  hardly  convince  himself 
of  the  fact  that  he  once  entertained  opinions 
respecting  the  Church  and  her  children  which 
now  he  laughs  at  as  the  most  childish  of  ab- 
surdities. We  seem  as  if  the  first  part  of  our 
lives  had  been  one  long  dream,  and  as  if  our 


eyes  had  been  opened  to  realities  for  the  first 
time  on  the  day  when  we  were  reconciled  to 
the  Church.  We  wonder  how  we  could  ever 
be  so  deluded  as  to  foncy  those  visions  of  bright- 
ness, truth,  and  love  which  formerly  we  wor- 
shipped to  be  any  thing  more  than  the  phan- 
tasms of  our  own  imagination.  Having  now 
the  free  exercise  of  our  faculties,  we  can  scarce- 
ly persuade  ourselves  that  there  was  a  time 
when  we  lived  year  after  year  in  the  same 
country  with  the  children  of  the  true  Church, 
with  her  temples  open  all  around  us,  with  her 
clergy  ready  to  converse  with  any  who  came 
to  them,  with  books  in  abundance  to  tell  of  her 
doctrines  and  system,  with  monasteries  and 
convents  scattered  about  the  country,  ready  to 
shew  hospitality  to  the  most  vehement  of  op- 
ponents, and  yet  could  pass  our  lives  in  an  ab- 
ject servility  to  the  vulgarest  of  prejudices  and 
the  most  irrational  of  theories,  without  trou- 
bling ourselves  to  ascertain,  by  the  employment 
of  our  common  sense,  whether  facts  were  such 
as  we  had  been  taught  to  believe. 

Hence  I  find  it  difficult  to  meet  the  popular 
feelings  about  monks  and  nuns  with  any  fully 
intelligible  and  satisfactory  answer,  because  I 
now  can  scarcely  realise  those  feelings,  or  sup- 
pose that  my  sensible  and  well-disposed  fellow- 
countrymen  can  be  so  preposterously  absurd  in 
their  prejudices  as  I  nevertheless  know  them 
to  be,  because  I  was  once  as  absurd  myself. 
I  am  confident  that  they  will  not  trust  what  I 
tell  them,  or  believe  that,  whatever  be  the  true 
character  of  the  inmates  of  the  cloister,  it  is 
such  as  I  assert  it  to  be.  So  deeply  are  they 
possessed  with  what  they  imagine  must  be  the 
result  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  monastic  life, 
that  they  will  hardly  fail  to  receive  my  state- 
ment as  a  romance,  as  a  tale  conjured  up  by 
my  own  excited  imagination,  and  contradicted 
by  what  facts  would  appear  to  be,  if  they  could 
only  see  into  them. 

Yet  the  truth  must  be  told  as  it  is,  and,  while 
the  world  thinks  with  alternate  horror,  indig- 
nation, contempt,  and  pity  upon  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  cloister,  I  must  repeat  my  convic- 
tion that  they  are  the  happiest  people  upon 
earth.  As  a  Catholic,  I  of  course  consider 
that,  taken  as  a  body,  the  members  of  the  reli- 
gious orders  are  the  most  holy  of  all  Christians ; 
for  great  as  are  the  miracles  of  sanctity  which 
Almighty  God  accomplishes  in  the  secular 
clergy  of  the  Church,  and  even  in  the  privacy 
of  domestic  life  in  every  rank  and  grade  of 
society,  still  it  will  scarcely  be  questioned 
by  any  Catholic  that  the  highest  degrees  of 
holiness  and  love  are  so  often  accompanied 
with  a  vocation  to  the  monastic  life,  that,  as  by 
a  kind  of  natural  law,  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  saints  of  Christianity  will  be  found 
dwelling  in  the  cloister  as  contemplatives,  or 
occupied  as  members  of  some  active  order  in 
ministering  to  the  poor  and  sick,  or  teaching 
the  ignorant.  It  is  therefore  a  mere  statement 
of  common  Catholic  belief,  to  say  that  monas- 
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teries  and  convents,  M'hatever  may  be  tlie  oc- 
casional exceptions  to  the  rule,  abound  with 
men  and  women  of  fervent  piety  and  devoted 
love  to  their  fellow-creatures.  That  which  the 
world  will  be  least  prepared  to  hear,  is  the  tes- 
timony of  an  observer  to  the  remarkable  and 
uniform  cheerfulness  and  happiness  which  fills 
the  breasts  of  persons  cut  off  from  all  the  ordi- 
nary sources  of  human  pleasure  and  enjoyment, 
and  subjected  sometimes  to  the  severest  bodily 
austerities,  and  always  to  the  discipline  of  a 
military  obedience. 

I  can,  indeed,  scarcely  conceive  a  greater 
contrast  than  exists  between  the  interior  of 
many  a  convent  and  the  strange  gloomy  con- 
ceptions which  Protestants  in  the  world  enter- 
tain respecting  it.  The  rough  black,  white,  or 
brown  habit  in  which  tiie  monk's  or  nun's 
figure  is  generally  wrapped ;  the  uncouth  sub- 
stitution of  these  ungainly  garments  (as  they 
are  thought)  for  all  that  makes  the  female  form 
and  countenance  so  charming  in  the  eyes  of 
man,  and  of  woman  also ;  the  unvarying  mono- 
tony of  a  life,  which,  for  twent}^  thirty,  forty, 
or  fifty  long  years,  is  passed  within  the  walls 
of  one  single  house,  and  the  enclosure  of  one 
small  garden ;  the  thought  that  every  moment 
of  every  hour  in  every  day  in  all  those  revolving 
years  is  subjected  to  the  rigid  regulations  of  a 
written  rule,  and  the  direction  of  a  superior 
who  is  but  an  erring,  fallible  mortal ;  that  fa- 
ther, mother,  brother,  sister,  come  to  see  the 
nun  but  as  visitors — as  half-friends,  half-stran- 
gers— as  her  kindred,  and  yet  as  having  no 
claims  or  rights  over  her;  and  that  a  most 
solemn  vow  has  bound  her  irrevocably  to  this 
voluntary  death,  until  the  last  hour  of  mor- 
tality arrives,  and  she  passes  into  eternity,  un- 
tended  by  one  hand  that  owns  the  relationship 
of  blood  or  marriage  ;  —  all  this  impresses  the 
popular  mind  with  a  mournful  and  angry  feel- 
ing, and  makes  it  think  of  these  victims  of  a 
superstitious  creed  as  the  most  miserable  and 
unfortunate  of  earth's  inhabitants.  Yet  I  can 
most  conscientiously  say,  that  convents  and 
monasteries  are,  without  a  solitary  exception, 
the  happiest  and  most  cheerful  places  in  the 
world.  As  in  every  thing  else,  there  are  dif- 
ferences between  one  religious  house  and  ano- 
ther, not  only  in  their  strictness  and  spiritual 
fervour,  but  in  the  general  tone  of  mind  which 
pervades  the  community.  Some  are  more 
grave  and  silent,  others  more  lively  and  given 
to  conversation.  In  some  the  labours  of  mercy 
for  the  poor  are  so  exhausting,  that  they  leave 
hardly  spirit  and  strength  for  much  vivacity 
or  merriment.  In  others,  severe  austerities  are 
borne  with  a  redoubled  energy  of  patience, 
through  the  perpetual  buoyancy  of  spirit  which 
a  daily  recurring  recreation  of  the  most  ani- 
mated species  confers.  Yet  the  rule  will  be 
found  to  hold  good  universally,  that  the  clois- 
ter is  a  more  cheerful  place  than  the  world 
without.  Its  inmates  have  a  sunshine  in  their 
hearts,  which,  strange  and  inconceivable  as  it 
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must  appear  to  those  who  know  Catholicii 
only  by  false  report,  is  both  the  result  of  th"e 
peculiarities   of  the  conventual   life,   and    its 
never-failing  support  and  consolation.  ^^1 

Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that,  because  t^l 
monastic  spirit  severs  in  twain  those  ties  of 
affection  which  hold  society  together,  and  are 
the  sweetest  charm  which  this  world  has  re- 
tained since  Paradise  was  lost,  therefore  the 
hearts  of  monks  and  nuns  are  cold  and  hard, 
unfeeling  towards  one  another,  and  destitute 
of  affectionate  sympathy  towards  those  who 
are  still  occupied  in  secular  affairs.  Nothing 
could  be  more  false  than  such  a  supposition. 
Every  Catholic  who  has  had  much  intercourse 
with  them,  whether  in  England  or  abroad, 
unites  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  fact,  that 
not  only  are  they  among  the  most  agreeable, 
hospitable,  intelligent,  and  often  most  polished 
persons  to  be  met  with,  but  that  their  kind- 
heartedness,  practical  benevolence,  and  readi- 
ness to  love  all,  is  one  of  their  most  striking 
features.  An  undeniable  proof  of  the  bright, 
happy,  attractive  spirit  which  pervades  the 
cloister  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance,  that 
wherever  they  keep  a  school,  of  any  descrip- 
tion, they  win  the  affections  of  the  young  with 
an  irresistible  power,  and  attach  to  themselves 
throughout  after-life  almost  all  who  have  ever 
been  under  their  care. 

Still  further,  it  is  a  remarkable  illustra- 
tion of  the  gentle  and  cordially  sincere  cha- 
racter of  the  inmates  of  religious  houses,  that 
a  large  proportion  of  many  of  them  is  made  up 
of  persons  who  were  originally  brought  up  in 
their  schools,  and  who  have  either  chosen  never 
to  leave  them,  or,  when  circumstances  have 
permitted  it  in  their  after-career,  have  re- 
turned at  once,  as  a  bird  to  its  nest,  to  that 
home  of  peace  and  happiness  which  in  their 
childhood  they  felt  to  be  truly  a  refuge  in  the 
midst  of  the  sorrows  and  sins  of  this  time  of 
trial.  Incomprehensible  as  is  the  enigma  which 
the  monastic  state  presents  to  the  speculative 
and  liberal-minded  Protestant,  who  judges  of 
its  nature  by  the  feelings  he  perceives  work- 
ing in  his  own  mind,  and  by  the  principles 
and  habits  of  common  secular  life,  those  who 
know  it  by  personal  experience,  at  the  season 
when  the  heart  is  least  likely  to  be  led  away 
by  theories,  and  is  still  unsaddened  by  the 
bitter  experience  of  after-years,  furnish  the 
most  signal  attestation  of  its  delights,  by  con- 
stantly flying  to  it  and  embracing  it  as  their 
portion,  at  that  very  age  when  pleasure  is  most 
intoxicating  and  the  future  seems  most  bril- 
liant, and  care  and  anguish  have  not  imprinted 
one  single  furrow  upon  the  brow.  We  know 
how  singularly  different  is  the  feeling  produced 
in  Protestant  schools,  and  even  in  some  Ca- 
tholic seminaries,  towards  those  who  arc  the 
instructors  and  managers  of  the  young.  So 
far  from  finding  that  seven  or  eight  years 
passed  at  a  great  school,  whether  of  boys  or 
girls,  induce  the  pupils  in  after-days  to  long 
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for  a  return  to  the  society  of  those  who  taught 
and  governed  them,  and  for  a  share  for  life  in 
all  their  daily  occupations,  the  very  reverse  is 
the  almost  universal  consequence.  Men  and 
women  never  become  schoolmasters  or  ushers, 
schoolmistresses  or  governesses,  by  choice.  One 
laughs  at  the  very  idea.  Yet  in  the  Catholic 
Church  it  is  a  fact,  that  if  we  want  our  boys 
to  become  Benedictines  or  Jesuits,  and  our 
girls  to  bury  themselves  in  the  cloister  for 
ever,  the  best  possible  means  we  can  take  to 
ensure  the  fulfilment  of  our  wishes  is  to  send 
them  to  the  schools  of  the  religious  order  which 
we  wish  them  to  embrace,  saying  nothing  at 
all  to  them  about  our  wishes,  but  leaving  things 
to  work  their  natural  way  upon  their  youthful 
liearts.  Nothing  is,  accordingly,  more  common 
than  for  parents  to  learn  from  their  sons  and 
daughters,  just  at  the  time  that  others  are 
marrying  and  settling  down  amid  the  blandish- 
ments of  the  world,  that  they  are  strongly  dis- 
posed to  return  to  such  and  such  a  monastery 
or  convent,  and  trust  they  have  the  permission 
and  approbation  of  their  father  and  mother. 
Doubtless  the  heart  of  many  a  freeborn  Briton 
will  swell  with  indignation  at  hearing  that  wa- 
tural  affections  are  thus  scandalously  interfered 
with,  and  they  will  hate  the  cloister  all  the 
more  because  it  is  the  fatal  foe  to  those  worldly 
prospects  which  the  fond  and  foolish  parental 
heart  cherishes  for  its  children.  It  is  true  that 
people  who  would  consign  their  daughter  with 
gladness  to  the  arms  of  a  wealthy  husband, 
who  lived  thousands  of  miles  away  in  India,  or 
rejoice  to  purchase  a  commission  in  the  army 
for  a  son,  who  would  thus  be  practically  ba- 
nished from  his  home  for  ever,  will  exclaim 
with  vehement  wrath  against  the  tyrannical 
cruelty  and  unnatural  wickedness  of  those  who 
would  counsel  a  youth  or  a  maiden  to  take  the 
vows  of  a  religious,  and  so  break  up  the  unity 
and  enjoyments  of  a  smiling  family ;  I  only 
state  this  as  a  proof  that  monks  and  nuns  are 
so  happy  a  class  of  beings,  that  they  attract,  in 
great  numbers,  those  who  at  any  time  come 
under  their  charge,  and  that  to  the  merry, 
light-hearted  boy  and  girl  they  approve  them- 
selves the  most  favoured  and  agreeable  class  of 
beings  upon  earth.  Oh,  wonderful  power  of 
grace  and  goodness !  At  this  very  moment, 
while  almost  every  individual  in  the  Protestant 
world  of  England,  who  has  any  opinions  at  all 
on  the  subject,  is  viewing  the  life  of  the  Ca- 
tholic convent  as  either  a  life  of  dark,  morose 
misery  and  gloom,  or  of  unbridled  worldliness 
and  licentiousness, — at  this  moment  there  is 
many  and  many  a  young  heart  within  the 
Church  that  is  rejoicing  to  put  aside  the  wed- 
dmg-garb,  to  quit  the  scene  of  gaiety  and 
amusement,  to  part  from  all  it  loves  most  on 
earth,  and  refusing  to  give  its  love  to  any 
fresh  object  ofmere  earthly  tenderness,  and  pre- 
paring to  pass  through  those  doors  which  open 
only  to  those  who  enter,  and  are  closed  to  any 
who  would  fain  return ;  and  all  this  not  by  re- 


straint— not  because  it  has  tried  the  world's 
pleasures  to  the  utmost,  and  found  them  want- 
ing— not  because  it  has  ceased  to  love  its  na- 
tural kindred — not  because  it  is  miserable — not 
because  it  is  priest-ridden  and  superstitious — 
not  because  it  has  no  means  of  support  in  the 
world, — but  of  its  free,  unbiassed  will,  after 
weeks,  months,  or  years  of  reflection  and 
prayer,  simply  because  the  "religious"  life 
has  attractions  for  it  such  as  nothing  earthly 
can  offer,  because  it  loves  that  life,  and  trusts 
to  serve  God  more  perfectly,  and  to  do  more 
good  to  its  fellow-creatures,  by  thus  withdraw- 
ing from  the  habits  and  customs  of  mankind, 
and  devoting  itself  to  Jesus  Christ  alone. 
Wonderful  also  it  is,  and  not  less  true,  that  at 
the  same  time  there  are  many  and  many  pa- 
rents in  this  realm  who,  from  the  earliest  in- 
fancy of  their  offspring,  hope  and  desire  for 
them  no  other  destiny  than  they  should  thus 
flee  from  life  at  the  very  moment  when  it  is 
most  tempting  and  full  of  promise ;  that  while 
the  worldly  father  and  mother  look  forward 
with  joy  to  the  fame,  the  wealth,  the  domestic 
bliss  which  is  to  be  their  child's  portion  when 
he  grows  up  to  manhood,  or  depend  upon  the 
affectionate  care  and  solicitude  of  a  daughter 
to  soothe  the  sickness  of  their  old  age,  these 
strange  and  incomprehensible  parents  should 
even  pray  to  God  to  take  their  child  from 
them,  to  sever  the  tie  that  binds  them  to  na- 
ture, and  to  bind  them  by  an  irrevocable  vow 
to  a  state  in  which  this  world  is  to  be  to  them 
as  though  it  existed  not.  Yet  such  is  the  fact, 
and  such  the  deep-seated  belief  which  many  a 
pious  Catholic  entertains  of  the  blessedness  of 
the  conventual  life,  that  the  more  purely  and 
unselfishly  they  love  their  children,  the  more 
earnestly  do  they  desire  to  see  them  thus  safe 
from  the  storms  which  make  shipwreck  of  so 
many  souls. 

But  we  must  pass  on  to  two  or  three  of 
those  other  points  in  which  Catholic  morality 
is  especially  misunderstood  by  those  who  are 
not  Catholics  themselves.  Perhaps  in  no  one 
point  is  this  misconception  more  complete  than 
in  regard  to  our  belief  and  practice  in  respect 
to  truth  and  falsehood.  For  generations  this 
Protestant  country  was  guilty  of  the  glaring 
absurdity  of  imputing  to  Catholics  a  disregard 
of  the  sanctity  of  promises  and  oaths,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  refused  to  alter  the  oaths 
which  kept  Catholics  out  of  Parliament.  So 
monstrous  are  the  delusions  which  men  can 
practise  upon  themselves,  that  for  centuries 
Catholics  were  popularly  believed  to  keep  no 
faith  with  heretics,  and  to  be  habitually  guilty 
of  perjury,  while  no  single  instance  could  be 
found  of  a  Catholic  whose  conscience  would 
permit  him  to  take  the  oath  which  kept  him 
a  slave  in  the  midst  of  a  free  people.  And 
though  the  English  nation  is  now  beginning 
to  think  that  all  Catholics  are  not  necessarily 
scoundrels,  still  we  see  many  signs  that  people 
scarcely  trust  us — that  they  think  us  slippery, 
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deceitful,  and  crafty  beyond  other  men,  and 
are  suspicious  of  the  actual  doctrines  which 
our  clergy  teach  respecting  the  duty  of  telling 
the  truth. 

I  can  declare,  then,  that  so  far  as  my  expe- 
rience and  observation  goes,  this  idea  is  with- 
out a  shadow  of  a  foundation  in  fact.  I  never 
met  with  a  Catholic  priest  or  a  Catholic  lay- 
man who  was  not  at  the  very  least  as  rigid  in 
his  observance  of  the  law  of  truth,  both  in  word 
and  in  deed,  as  the  most  upright  and  honour- 
able of  Protestants.  That  a  different  rule  is 
to  be  followed  in  keeping  faith  with  heretics, 
from  that  which  Catholics  follow  among  one 
another,  is  a  notion  which  I  have  never  heard 
even  broached  among  them,  and  never  men- 
tioned but  as  an  instance  of  Protestant  mis- 
understanding of  Catholic  opinions.  I  have 
said  that,  at  the  very  least.  Catholics  are  as 
honest  and  truth-telling  as  Protestants,  but 
I  might  say  a  great  deal  more ;  I  might  with 
strict  correctness  add,  not  only  that  they  are 
much  better  informed  as  to  what  constitutes 
falsehood  than  Protestants,  from  their  igno- 
rance of  moral  science,  can  possibly  be,  but 
that  they  exercise  a  rigid  watchfulness  over 
themselves  in  speaking  which  is  unknown  to 
those  who  do  not  practise  confession  as  we  do. 
There  are  a  thousand  little  acts  of  trickery  and 
deception  all  but  universal  in  the  world,  which 
the  Catholic  knows  to  be  absolutely  forbidden 
by  the  moral  law,  and  which  he  avoids  as  sins. 
From  the  exaggerations  and  embellishments 
of  mere  conversation,  up  to  the  innumerable 
rogueries  which  are  thought  nothing  of  by  men 
of  the  world,  we  are  taught  to  mark  the  line 
between  honesty  and  deception  with  an  un- 
yielding severity  of  demarcation,  to  which  the 
popular  laxity  of  both  rich  and  poor,  men  and 
women,  is  absolutely  a  stranger.  I  would 
counsel  any  candid  inquirer  who  wishes  to 
ascertain  what  our  morals  in  this  respect  really 
are,  to  put  the  question  to  any  respectable 
Catholic  man  in  business,  to  a  solicitor,  a  mer- 
chant, or  a  common  tradesman,  who  at  all 
bears  the  character  of  being  a  good  Catholic, 
who  attends  to  his  religious  duties,  and  to  ask 
him  whether  he  does  not  find  his  religion  a 
positive  hindrance  to  him  in  competing  with 
Protestants,  who  think  nothing  of  practices  to 
which  he  entertains  conscientious  scruples,  and 
who  act  upon  lax  ideas  of  truth  and  falsehood, 
from  which  he  himself  recoils.  I  am,  indeed, 
most  firmly  convinced  that  the  large  majority 
of  men  who  are  called  men  of  honour  in  the 
world,  are  habitually  guilty  of  sayings  and  do- 
ings which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  and  all  well-conducted  Catholic  laity, 
would  be  nothing  better  than  swindling,  lying, 
and  perjury. 

A  similar  difference  from  the  Protestant 
practice,  even  more  striking  in  its  nature  and 
extent,  is  to  be  observed  in  the  private  con- 
versations of  Catholics  respecting  the  faults 
and  sins  of  their  fellow-men.    I  have  not  a 


moment's  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  the  uni- 
versally recognised  principle  on  which  every 
decent  Catholic  controls  his  tongue,  is  all  but 
unknown  even  to  the  better  sort  of  Protestants. 
I  need  hardly  remind  my  readers,  that  in  the 
familiar  conversations  of  private  life,  it  is  the 
habit  of  all  classes  and  denominations  to  men- 
tion the  moral  faults  of  other  persons  without 
the  slightest  scruple,  when  inclination  or  the 
turn  of  conversation  prompts  it.  I  am  not 
alleging  that  it  is  thought  allowable  to  say 
what  is  untrue  of  others,  or  to  say  what  is  true 
from  a  malicious  and  uncharitable  spirit;  but 
it  will  not  be  disputed  that  not  one  Protestant 
in  a  thousand  considers  it  wrong  to  mention 
in  a  quiet  way  that  such  and  such  a  person 
has  been  guilty  of  such  and  such  a  fault,  or  is 
influenced  by  such  and  such  a  sinful  habit  or 
feeling.  A  lady  no  more  hesitates  to  tell  her 
friend  that  she  has  just  discharged  her  servant 
for  theft,  than  to  say  that  it  is  a  fine  morning. 
Gentlemen  over  their  wine  have  no  more 
scruple  in  repeating  any  stories  they  have 
heard  of  the  immoralities  of  their  acquaint- 
ances, than  of  discussing  the  previous  night's 
debate  in  Parliament.  Every  Catholic  child, 
on  the  contrary,  is  taught  that  not  even  to  our 
nearest  and  dearest  friends  and  kindred  is  it 
permitted  ever  to  mention  the  moral  faults  of 
another  person,  unless  they  are  matter  of  public 
notoriety,  or  unless  the  law  of  charity  not  only 
permits,  but  actually  requires  it.  If  I  see  my 
friend  unwittingly  putting  himself  in  the  power 
of  a  man  whom  I  know  to  be  a  rogue,  I  am 
bound  by  my  duty  to  my  friend  to  warn  him, 
in  confidence,  of  what  he  is  doing.  If  I  have 
had  proof  that  a  certain  professional  man  or 
shopkeeper  is  a  swindler,  there  may  be  cases 
in  which  I  am  imperatively  called  upon  to 
prevent  others  from  dealing  with  him.  But 
until  I  am  so  summoned  by  charity  to  destroy 
my  fellow-man's  fair  reputation,  I  have  no 
more  right  to  make  his  sins  a  subject  of  pri- 
vate gossip  than  to  publish  them  in  the  co- 
lumns of  a  newspaper. 

It  will  perhaps  be  said,  that  whether  this  be 
so  or  not.  Catholics  do  not  generally  act  on  this 
rigid  rule.  I  reply,  however,  that  most  un- 
questionably they  do  act  upon  it.  I  do  not,  of 
course,  pretend  that  they  never  act  otherwise. 
They  are  still  sinners,  even  when  most  saintly, 
and  the  devil's  temptations  and  their  own  bad 
inclinations,  and  evil  example,  at  times  throw 
them  off  their  guard,  and  hurry  them  into  the 
sin  of  detraction  which  they  condemn.  But 
as  a  rule,  I  assert,  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, that  the  difference  between  Catholic  and 
Protestant  gossip  is  of  the  most  striking  cha- 
racter. You  may  go  to  a  Catholic  dinner,  or 
a  Catholic  evening  party,  where  perhaps  there 
is  not  one  who  is  what  may  be  called  an  emi- 
nently saintly  person,  and  come  away  without 
hearing  a  solitary  syllable  spoken  against  the 
fair  fame  of  a  single  individual.  You  may  hear 
a  vast  deal  said  of  others,  and  much,  perhaps 
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00  much,  that  may  at  first  sight  appear  free 
tud  unrestrained  handling  of  their  lives  and 
•haracters  ;  but  when  you  calmly  review  what 

ou  have  heard,  you  will  find  that  all  this  dis- 
•ussion  and  merry  laughter  has  been  confined 
()  trifling  personal  peculiarities  which  were 
)crfectly  harmless,  and  that  you  had  heard  no 
nore  evil  of  your  neighbours  than  you  hear 
A  lien  you  are  told  that  a  man's  nose  is  ugly  or 
lis  hair  is  turning  grey.  And  the  same  for- 
rance  is  practised  with  reference  to  Pro- 

-lants  as  to  Catholics.  The  rule  holds  good 
Lo  all  alike.  The  reputation  of  every  human 
being,  from  the  child  to  the  hoary  sage,  from 
the  servant  to  the  prince,  we  esteem  a  sacred 
possession  belonging  to  him,  of  which  we  have 
no  more  right  to  rob  him  than  to  help  our- 
selves to  a  man's  silver  spoons,  or  to  forge  his 
name  to  a  cheque.  I  am  convinced  that  no 
acute  or  watchful  Protestant  could  mix  fami- 
liarly with  Catholic  society,  and  have  his  atten- 
tion directed  to  these  points,  without  observing 
a  difference  from  the  state  of  things  which  pre- 
vails even  in  the  very  best  disposed  and  most 
religious  Protestant  society,  which  could  be 
accounted  for  only  by  the  admission  that  the 
fear  of  God  and  the  love  of  his  neighbours 
liabitually  rules  the  Catholic's  life  to  an  extent 
unknown  beyond  the  pale  of  Catholicism. 

Here,  also,  I  cannot  forbear  alluding  to  a 
subject  which,  though  it  is  very  far  from  cre- 
ditable to  English  Catholics  as  a  body,  is  yet 
accompanied  with  mitigating  circumstances 
which  bespeak  the  presence  of  deep-seated 
genuine  religion  amongst  us  in  a  very  remark- 
able way.  I  allude  to  the  excessive  freedom 
and  want  of  delicacy — to  call  it  by  no  worse 
name — with  which  too  many  amongst  us  have 
occasionally  been  accustomed  to  handle  each 
other's  public  acts  and  words,  both  in  private 
conversation  and  in  print.  Compared  to  other 
classes  and  religious  bodies,  Catholics  attack 
one  another  with  a  virulence,  an  uncharitable- 
ness,  a  reckless  imputation  of  motives,  and  an 
ungentlemanly  coarseness  of  language,  which 
can  be  paralleled  in  no  other  society  professing 
to  be  guided  by  religious  principles,  and  to  be 
restrained  by  the  rules  of  common  propriety. 
This,  I  say,  is  the  way  in  which  we  appear  to 
the  looker  on,  who  judges  us  by  what  he  pub- 
licly sees  and  hears,  and  is  naturally  ignorant 
of  the  existence  of  that  numerous  class  of  Ca- 
tholics who  mourn  over  these  lamentable  exhi- 
bitions of  our  foolishness  and  bad  taste,  and 
strive  to  the  utmost  to  discountenance  and  re- 
press them.  To  our  shame  we  have  to  con- 
fess, that  there  is  scarcely  a  rank  or  order  of 
men  amongst  us  which,  during  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  has  not  furnished  one  or  more 
examples  of  persons  who  have  forgotten  the 
laws  of  decency  and  charitable  feeling,  and 
displayed  themselves  before  their  fellow-Ca- 
tholics and  fellow-countrymen  in  a  character 
of  which  every  reflecting  man  must  be  deeply 
ashamed. 


But  here  is  the  striking  feature  in  all  this 
violence  of  language  and  action  to  which  I 
would  especially  direct  attention.  These  ebul- 
litions of  hasty  temper  and  an  uncharitable 
spirit  of  interpretation  amongst  us  are  wo^what 
they  would  be  in  any  other  class  of  men  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  They  mean  far  less  at  the 
very  time  they  are  put  forth  than  they  would 
mean  in  the  mouths  and  from  the  pens  of  Pro- 
testants and  men  of  the  world  ;  and  when  the 
first  heat  which  produced  them  has  subsided, 
they  are  not  followed  by  those  permanent  feel- 
ings of  ill-will  and  hostility  which  inevitably 
result  from  the  quarrels  of  others.  It  is  mar- 
vellous how  soon  this  fire  and  fury  subsides, 
and  the  smoke  passes  away,  and  the  astonished 
observer  perceives  the  wrathful  combatants 
locked  in  a  fraternal  embrace  !  Our  quarrels 
are  but  a  portion  of  the  result  of  those  penal 
laws  which  have  kept  us  behind  the  age  in 
general  civilisation.  Grown  men  among  us 
Catholics  are  often  like  grown-up  boys  rather 
than  like  persons  of  mature  years.  We  are 
rough,  hearty,  headlong,  honest,  open-minded, 
free  of  tongue,  hasty  of  interpretation,  and 
reckless  of  appearances ;  but  then  if  we  have 
the  faults  of  youth  we  most  unquestionably 
have  its  virtues,  and  we  forget  and  forgive 
with  as  much  facility  as  we  take  off'ence  and 
abuse  one  another.  So  certain  it  is  that  if 
we  are  not  always  gentlemen  we  are  always 
Christians. 

Again,  as  a  further  extenuation  of  our  faults 
in  this  respect,  it  must  be  remembered  that  we 
are  extremely  limited  in  numbers  in  our  more 
respectable  and  educated  class.  The  compa- 
rative proportion  of  our  poor  is  enormous. 
Within  that  class  which  comes  forward  before 
the  public,  almost  every  man  is  known  to  every 
other,  so  that  not  only  can  half-a-dozen  wrong- 
headed  people  throw  us  all  into  confusion,  but 
we  cannot  possibly  separate  ourselves  into 
minor  divisions,  according  to  our  personal 
tastes  and  notions,  and  act  together  without 
interfering  with  those  who  differ  from  us  in 
subordinate  and  trifling  details.  But  among 
Protestants  it  is  not  so.  In  the  vast  vortex  of 
English  society  each  phase  of  character,  each 
combination  of  ideas,  finds  itself  repeated  again 
and  again  in  numberless  instances ;  and  when 
a  man  does  not  like  the  views  and  feelings  of 
his  associates,  he  quits  them,  and  unites  in 
action  with  others  more  akin  to  himself.  Thus 
every  section  in  the  Establishment,  in  the  poli- 
tical and  in  the  literary  and  scientific  world, 
forms  its  own  separate  republic,  with  its  ruling 
spirits,  its  periodicals,  its  books,  its  reunions, 
and  its  very  phrases  of  speech  and  of  manners. 
And  these  sections  rarely  interfere  with  one 
another  in  any  such  way  as  to  bring  out  their 
real  animosity  before  the  general  public  gaze. 
The  country  forgets  the  intensity  of  that  bit- 
terness, the  irreconcilableness  of  that  hatred, 
which  separates  the  Puseyite,  the  Anglican, 
the  old  High  Church,  the  Socinian,  Methodist, 
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Evangelical,  and  the  Calvinistic  dissenter,  the 
protectionist,  the  free-trader,  the  Whig,  and 
the  man  of  the  people,  each  from  all  the  rest. 
Protestants  seem  to  agree,  while  in  reality  they 
are  the  deadliest  of  foes.  Catholics  seem  to 
revel  in  assaulting  and  smashing  one  another, 
while  in  reality  they  are  practically  friends, 
and  like  headlong  boys  make  up  their  quarrels 
while  still  smarting  from  the  bruises  they  have 
inflicted  on  each  other.  I  am  not,  of  course, 
defending  such  a  state  of  things  as  the  highest 
conceivable,  or  the  highest  practicable,  among 
Christians.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  deeply  to  be 
deplored,  and  assuredly  it  is  speedily  giving 
way  to  a  more  healthy  and  truly  Catholic  pub- 
lic opinion  amongst  us ;  but  still  I  am  bold  to 
assert,  that  its  very  faults  are  the  faults  of 
genuine,  sincere,  and  hearty,  though  imperfect. 
Christians,  while  their  existence  is  alone  a  suf- 
ficient proof  of  the  utter  fallaciousness  of  the 
vulgar  English  ideas  of  the  disciplined  craft 
and  clever  cunning  which  are  supposed  to  be 
the  great  weapons  with  which  Popery  would 
fain  subdue  the  world. 

One  more  feature  in  the  Catholic  moral  cha- 
racter must  be  briefly  touched  on  before  con- 
cluding this  division  of  our  subject.  It  is  one, 
indeed,  which  demands  peculiar  delicacy  in 
handling,  and  which  a  false  sensitiveness  might 
require  me  to  omit  altogether;  but  it  is  of  such 
paramount  importance  towards  the  forming  a 
just  estimation  of  our  religion,  that  I  must, 
though  briefly,  allude  to  it.  I  refer  to  the 
purity  of  thought,  word,  and  life  which  is 
found  to  exist  among  Catholics,  as  compared 
with  their  Protestant  fellow-countrymen.  There 
is  no  need  that  I  should  allude  to  the  opinions 
that  are  rife  in  this  country  respecting  the  sup- 
posed licentiousness,  of  foreign  Catholic  coun- 
tries. I  am  testifying  only  to  what  I  have  heard 
and  seen,  and  only  so  far  mention  the  question 
of  continental  morality  as  to  state  my  certainty 
that  the  real  amount  of  morality  or  immorality 
which  exists  abroad  is  a  subject  on  which  the 
general  English  reader  has  no  possible  means 
of  informing  himself  of  the  truth.  I  believe 
that  there  never  was  a  Catholic  country  abroad 
which  was  more  sunk  in  sensual  wickedness 
than  England  was  a  hundred  years  ago ;  and 
that  whatever  may  have  been  the  temporary 
criminality  of  the  upper  classes,  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  towns,  in  some  Catholic  kingdoms, 
their  agricultural  population  has  always  been 
far  higher  in  the  scale  of  morality  than  Pro- 
testant England  ever  was  ;  and  that  never  was 
any  Catholic  country  which  retained  the  name 
of  Catholic  plunged  into  such  an  abyss  of  abo- 
minations as  still  are  found  in  the  Protestant 
countries  of  the  continent. 

As  to  the  present  comparative  state  of  Eng- 
lish Catholicism  and  Protestantism  in  this  mo- 
mentous element  of  Christian  morality,  I  have 
been  impressed  in  the  profoundcst  degree,  since 
I  became  a  Catholic,  with  the  immeasurable 
superiority  of  the  former  over  the  latter.     It 


will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  I  am  speak- 
ing in  both  cases  of  the  average  class  of  per- 
sons in  the  two  communions,  who  pay  a  general 
regard  to  the  dictates  of  their  respective  creeds, 
and  publicly  identify  themselves  with  the  Church 
to  which  they  belong.  It  would  not  be  fair  to 
compare  the  lives  of  the  most  devout  of  Ca- 
tholics with  the  most  openly  licentious  of  Pro- 
testant men  of  the  world ;  I  therefore  take  on 
each  side  the  ordinary  class  of  persons  who  go 
to  church  on  Sundays,  who  conduct  themselves 
with  propriety  and  general  uprightness  in  their 
private  life,  who  conscientiously  believe  Chris- 
tianity to  be  true,  and  are  what  is  popularly 
termed  thoroughly  respectable  persons.  Com- 
paring, then,  the  individuals  of  this  class  in  the 
two  communions,  I  perceive  a  difference  be- 
tween them  in  respect  of  purity  of  thought, 
word,  and  deed,  which  is  truly  astonishing, 
and  which  would  probably  be  deemed  incredi- 
ble to  those  who  know  human  nature  only  as 
influenced  by  the  Protestant  creed.  Undoubt- 
edly there  are  occasional  exceptions  to  be  found 
in  the  Catholic  body  to  what  I  have  stated ; 
now  and  then  persons  are  to  be  detected  among 
the  laity — (for  among  the  clergy  I  never  per- 
ceived the  faintest  trace  of  any  such  evil) — 
who,  under  the  mask  of  decency  and  religion, 
are  more  or  less  slaves  to  their  vile  appetites, 
and  insensible  to  the  rigid  purity  which  Chris- 
tianity demands  from  all  men;  but  notwith- 
standing these  exceptions,  I  should  be  blind  it 
I  did  not  see  that  in  the  point  I  am  mention- 
ing the  Catholic  Church  is  literally  another 
world  of  beings,  contrasted  with  the  Protes- 
tant. However  rude  or  rough,  however  bois- 
terous and  uncivilised,  however  wanting  in  that 
refinement  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  real 
morality,  and  is  the  mere  result  of  a  high  state 
of  intellectual  cultivation,  the  society  of  Eng- 
lish Catholics,  whether  of  grown-up  men  or  of 
youths,  is  untainted  with  that  grossness  of  lan- 
guage and  sentiment  which,  with  a  few  indi- 
vidual exceptions,  undeniably  exists  in  every 
other  class  throughout  the  kingdom,  however 
polished  and  refined  it  may  outwardly  be. 

I  know,  by  long  experience,  what  are  the 
real  habits  of  thought  and  recognised  principles 
of  decent  and  respectable  Protestants  of  every 
rank.  I  know  what  boys,  and  youths,  and 
grown-up  men,  and  persons  of  venerable  age 
are,  in  the  public  schools,  in  the  universities, 
at  the  bar,  in  the  Protestant  ministry,  and  in 
the  higher  ranks ;  I  know  what  is  the  tone  of 
thought  and  feeling  which  is  accepted  by  them 
all  as  natural,  inevitable,  and  allowable  through 
the  overpowering  strength  of  human  passions ; 
and  I  cannot  but  perceive  that  the  discipline  ol 
the  Catholic  Church  is  founded  upon  a  depth 
of  practical  wisdom,  and  accompanied  by  a 
supernatural  influence,  which  places  her  chil- 
dren, when  tolerably  obedient  to  her  com- 
mands, so  far  above  the  level  of  the  gross, 
sensual  world  in  which  they  live,  that  by  most 
Protestants  I  should  be  treated  as  a  deceiver 
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for  attempting  to  persuade  them  of  what  they 
account  an  impossibility. 

No  person  can  become  familiar  with  a  Ca- 
tholic college,  or  with  Catholic  boys  at  home 
under  the  parental  roof,  without  remarking 
this  extraordinary  contrast.  However  defi- 
cient may  be  the  Catholic  seminaries  in  many 
things  which  cultivate  the  intellect,  however  far 
they  may  occasionally  fall  short  of  that  perfec- 
tion of  discipline  which  the  Catholic  Church 
ilesires  of  them,  no  man  can  compare  their  in- 
mates with  the  inmates  of  Protestant  schools, 
and  with  the  general  run  of  young  men  of 
respectable  character,  and  fail  to  be  astonished 
at  what  he  sees.  My  readers  may  be  assured 
that  a  Catholic  boy,  as  such,  is  generally  a 
different  species  of  being  from  a  Protestant 
boy.  He  frequently  preserves  his  innocence, 
his  simplicity,  his  openness  and  guilelessness 
of  character,  to  an  extent  which  I  believe  to 
be  wholly  without  parallel  among  the  best  of 
Protestants.  And  at  this  very  time,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  there  are  large  numbers  of  grown- 
up Catholics  in  this  country,  especially  among 
the  priesthood,  who  have  retained  the  fresh- 
ness of  their  baptismal  purity,  and  who  know 


sin  as  a  matter  of  knowledge  only,  and  not  of 
experience.  The  candid  and  well-meaning 
Protestant,  whose  credulity  has  been  abused 
by  horrible  tales  of  Romish  wickedness,  and 
who  contemplates  with  horror  the  prospect  of 
the  progress  of  Catholicism  among  the  families 
of  decent  and  moral  England,  may  be  assured 
that,  could  he  know  this  dreaded  religion  as  it 
is, — could  he  personally  test  the  practical  result 
of  that  system  of  self-examination,  and  of  that 
auricular  confession  which  he  believes  to  be 
pregnant  with  frightfully  defiling  mischiefs, 
he  would  indignantly  cast  away  his  previous 
prejudice  against  the  Catholic  Church  as  one 
of  the  most  accursed  of  delusions  with  which 
the  enemy  of  men  ever  thwarted  the  Divine 
purposes  of  mercy  to  mankind. 

1  can,  however,  linger  no  more  on  this  branch 
of  our  subject;  and  in  another  paper  shall 
endeavour  to  bring  it  altogether  to  a  conclu- 
sion, by  shewing  what  are  the  real  influences 
of  the  reception  of  the  peculiarly  Catholic  reli- 
gious dogmas  upon  the  minds  of  those  who 
embrace  them,  and  how  far  our  spiritual  cha- 
racter is  what  it  is  supposed. 


MODERN  CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE. 


We  have  been  requested  to  lay  before  our 
readers  some  further  elucidation  of  the  grounds 
on  which,  in  a  previous  article,*  we  declared 
our  conviction  of  the  mediocrity  and  poverty 
of  the  Catholic  ecclesiastical  architecture  of 
the  present  day.  We  spoke  of  it  as  being  no 
true  expression  of  the  mind  of  the  Church, 
with  that  peculiar  reference  to  her  modern 
circumstances  which  would  be  characteristic 
of  any  architecture  entitled  to  the  term  poetic, 
but  as  simply  a  revivalism  of  one  of  the  out- 
ward forms  which  the  inner  life  of  Catholicism 
assumed  in  days  long  past  away.  We  now 
hasten  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  our  cor- 
respondents ;  and  shall  endeavour,  first,  to 
shew,  that  our  modern  Church  architecture 
is  not  a  Christian  art  at  all,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  architecture  of  the  past  ages  was 
an  art;  and  secondly,  to  furnish  illustrations 
of  that  poverty  of  conception,  and  inapplica- 
bility to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  man, 
which  are  naturally  to  be  expected  from  a 
system  which  is  not  genuine  and  real,  but 
factitious  and  hollow. 

As  our  remarks  will  bear  especially  upon 
Gothic  architecture,  it  will  be  right  to  pre- 
mise, that  in  the  formation  of  our  views  upon 
the  subject  we  have  run  counter  to  every  per- 
sonal feeling  and  taste  of  our  own.  Far  as  we 
are  from  being  bigotedly  attached  to  any  one 
species  of  architecture,  whether  secular  or  ec- 
clesiastical, as  a  matter  of  preference,  our  in- 
♦  See  Rambler  for  June  1849,  p.  90. 


clinations  and  aff'ections  are  with  the  works  of 
the  thirteenth  century  above  all  others;  and 
we  have  never  ceased  to  regard  them  as  the 
most  perfect  works  of  architectural  genius  and 
skill  to  which  mankind  has  ever  given  birth. 
We  are  urging  opinions  to  which  we  adhere 
with  the  utmost  reluctance,  holding  them  as 
unwelcome  truths,  which  we  only  believe  be- 
cause they  force  themselves  upon  our  convic- 
tions upon  grounds  which  we  conceive  to  be 
unanswerable. 

It  has,  then,  been  a  universal  law  in  all  past 
ages  of  the  Church  and  the  world,  even  in- 
cluding (in  a  great  measure)  the  revival  of 
classical  architecture  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
that  one  style  of  building  alone  has  prevailed 
in  each  period.  Church  architecture  has  never 
been  diflferent  from  the  ordinary  architecture 
of  the  day.  It  is  an  elementary  law  in  the 
nature  of  every  art,  that  it  should  be  a  living 
language,  and  not  a  dead  language.  It  is  the 
tongue  spoken  and  understood  by  prince  and 
peasant  alike,  by  the  most  accomplished  scho- 
lar and  theologian,  and  the  most  ignorant 
child.  It  is  the  habitual  form  in  which  the 
mind  of  the  age  utters  its  thoughts,  feelings, 
and  faith,  on  all  subjects,  from  the  loftiest  to 
tlie  most  trivial.  As  the  eloquent  orator,  the 
keen  disputant,  the  writer  on  sciences,  the 
poet,  the  novelist,  the  conversational  epi- 
grammatist, the  trifling  gossip,  and  the  beg- 
gar in  the  street,  ever  use  the  very  same 
tongue    in    expressing   themselves,   the   only 
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difference  between  their  words  and  writings 
consisting  in  the  various  degrees  of  the  skill 
with  which  they  employ  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar, and  the  capabilities  of  the  language; 
so  has  it  been  with  religious  architecture, 
and  all  true  art,  in  every  age  and  every 
country.  Hindoo  architecture,  Mussulman, 
Saracenic,  primitive  Christian,  Byzantine,  and 
Gothic, — all  are  but  the  application  of  the 
ordinary  rules  of  building  of  each  successive 
period  to  the  necessities  of  religious  worship. 
It  is  a  mere  verbal  fiction  to  call  any  thing  a 
fine  art  which  is  not  the  natural  expression  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  age  and  country  in  which 
it  is  cultivated.  The  moment  we  can  escape 
from  the  prejudices  and  shallowness  in  which 
this  our  age  has  brought  us  up,  we  perceive 
that  the  very  elementary  ideas  of  religious 
building,  which  are  cultivated  by  artists  and 
amateurs  alike,  are  radically  opposed  to  those 
of  every  other  age  of  humanity.  Paradoxical 
and  absurd  as  it  may  at  first  sight  seem,  the 
French  and  Belgian  Catholic  peasant,  who  decks 
an  image  of  the  Madonna  in  trumpery  rib- 
bons and  spangles,  because  ribbons  and  spangles 
are  the  things  which  are  his  ornaments  for  the 
festive  occasions  of  every-day  life,  acts  on  the 
very  same  ideas  of  Christian  art  as  the  designers 
of  Westminster  Abbey  or  Cologne  Cathedral. 
He  takes  those  forms,  those  materials,  those 
conventional  rules  of  construction,  which  are 
natural  to  him,  which  he  is  most  familiar  with 
in  domestic  and  social  life,  and,  without  a 
thought  of  their  inapplicability  to  higher  pur- 
poses, applies  them  to  every  object  on  which 
he  wishes  to  lavish  the  tokens  of  his  reverence 
and  his  admiration,  of  his  love  and  of  his  joy. 
The  Gothic  architects,  like  the  Byzantine 
and  the  earliest  Christian  artists,  and  like  the 
architects  of  Judaism,  and  of  every  false  reli- 
gion, never  dreamed  of  adopting  forms  of 
building  and  decoration  in  sacred  things  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  were  in  daily  use. 
They  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  adopting 
a  peculiar  language  in  preaching  or  in  con- 
versing on  religious  subjects,  as  of  conceiving 
that  there  was  any  incongruity  in  building 
churches  in  the  same  style  as  houses,  and  de- 
corating an  altar  or  a  statue  with  the  same  or- 
naments which  they  hung  about  their  couches 
or  their  banquetting-tables.  We,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  our  ignorant  self-applause,  laugh, 
and  are,  forsooth,  disgusted,  when  we  go  into 
a  foreign  church,  and  see  an  altar  surmounted 
with  a  canopy  very  like  a  royal  bedstead,  and 
an  image  of  our  Lady  dressed  up  with  the 
muslin,  silks,  and  rings  of  a  Parisian  or  Lon- 
don fine  lad}'.  Our  notion  is,  that  we  should 
employ,  in  sacred  purposes,  those  materials, 
forms,  and  decorations,  which  are  not  associ- 
ated in  our  minds  with  the  trivialities,  or 
amusements,  or  necessary  occupations  of  se- 
cular life.  We  have  taken  to  a  cant  archi- 
tectural language,  stiff,  formal,  unreal;  just 


like  an  Anglican  clergyman's  sermon,  in  which 
the  preacher  drops  the  forms  of  speech  of 
every-day  life,  and  takes  up  with  an  artificial 
phraseology,  under  the  notion  that  common 
language  is  irreverent  and  familiar,  and  that 
the  same  thing  is  to  be  expressed  in  different 
words  in  a  private  room  and  in  a  pulpit. 

Such,  then,  is  Gothic  architecture  to  Eng- 
land, and  the  world  in  general,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century ;  and  such,  in  a  lower  degree, 
is  classical  architecture  in  all  its  varieties, 
Gothic  is  no  more  our  architectural  language 
than  Egyptian  architecture  is,  and  than  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  our  natural  spoken  tongue.  We  do 
not  habitually  think  in  it,  so  to  say.  We  learn 
it  by  rules;  we  speak  it  with  an  effort;  we 
gather  its  principles  from  books ;  and  we  are 
never  certain  that  we  are  not  making  some 
grievous  blunder  when  we  employ  it,  or  that 
a  resuscitated  architect  of  the  middle  ages 
would  not  turn  up  his  nose  at  our  most  care- 
fully designed  constructions.  This,  we  say, 
is  a  fact ;  unpleasant  and  miserable  enough  it 
may  be,  but  still  a  fact.  The  only  style  of 
building  (if  any  thing  so  trashy  can  be  called 
a  style)  that  is  natural  to  us,  and  which  is  to 
our  minds  what  Gothic  architecture  was  to 
our  mediaeval  forefathers,  consists  in  flat  roofs, 
square  -  headed  windows  with  no  muUions, 
papered  walls,  plaistered  ceilings,  Brussels 
carpets,  chairs  and  sofas,  with  not  a  trace  of 
Gothic  design  or  ornament  about  them ;  in  a 
word,  there  cannot  be  conceived  two  things 
more  radically  unlike,  than  the  churches  we 
build  to  pray  in,  and  the  houses  we  build  to 
live  in.  Either,  therefore,  every  previous  age 
has  gone  upon  false  principles,  and  we  alone 
are  right,  or  they  were  right,  and  we  have  no 
Christian  architectural  art  at  all. 

Mr.  Pugin,  and  other  enthusiastic  lovers  of 
Gothic  architecture,  are,  it  is  true,  labouring 
to  make  Gothic  as  universal  now  as  it  was  500 
years  ago ;  but,  however  we  may  admire  their 
zeal,  we  regard  it  as  an  utter  waste  of  toil  and 
talent  to  attempt  that  which  is  in  truth  an 
impossibility.  There  are  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  substitution  of  Gothic  for  that  bastard 
Italian  which  now  prevails  amongst  us,  which 
it  is  utterly  hopeless  to  combat.  Until  the 
whole  race  of  house-builders  can  be  convinced 
that  a  Gothic  house  is  cheaper  and  more  com- 
fortable than  one  of  our  present  shapeless 
masses  of  bricks  and  mortar ;  until  Mr.  Pugin 
can  shew  that  a  mullioned  window  with  case- 
ments keeps  out  wind  and  rain  better  than  a 
square  window  with  sashes,  and  that  it  can  be 
made  to  do  this  at  a  less  cost ;  and  until,  fur- 
ther, we  can  persuade  mankind  that  it  is  plea- 
santer  to  look  out  through  the  narrow  spaces 
between  the  said  mullions  than  through  the 
wide  aperture  of  an  Italian  window ;  we  might 
as  well  try  to  get  all  the  world  to  talk  Greek 
as  to  make  them  adopt  Gothic  architecture  as 
their  natural  style  of  building.   Odiously  ugly, 
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unpoetical,  destitute  of  sentiment,  unworthy 
of  the  name  of  art,  as  is  the  universal  archi- 
tecture of  the  day,  it  cannot  be  got  rid  of  by 
any  means  at  the  command  of  mortal  man. 

Gothic  architecture  thus  being  no  true  ar- 
tistic language  to  us,  we  necessarily  find  it  an 
unmanageable  instrument  in  our  hands;  and 
instead  of  using  its  principles  for  our  particu- 
lar needs,  we  copy  its  monuments  so  far  as  we 
have  the  talent  to  imitate  them,  and  the  money 
to  spend  upon  our  experiments.  Hence  the 
Church  architecture  of  the  day  has  never  yet 
addressed  itself  to  the  grasping  the  great  facts 
of  the  time,  and  to  the  production  of  such  a 
series  of  buildings  as  may  practically  answer 
the  pui'poses  that  duty  calls  us  to  fulfil. 

Take,  first,  the  one,  portentous,  overwhelm- 
ing fact  in  the  Catholic  Church  in  England, 
its  wide-spread  poverty,  and  the  utter  spi- 
ritual destitution  and  ignorance  of  the  masses 
of  the  poor  Catholics.  No  building  can  pre- 
tend to  be  a  work  of  art,  adapted  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  which  does  not  recognise  the  fact 
that  we  have  no  money  to  spend  on  mere 
decoration  or  splendour.  The  aim  of  the  true 
Christian  architect  ought  to  be,  to  create  a 
style  of  design,  both  in  plan  and  details,  which 
shall  be  within  the  means  of  an  age  of  poverty, 
which  shall  directly  aim  at  the  instruction  and 
edification  of  the  poor,  and  shall  embody  all 
those  resources  which  modern  times  place  in 
our  hands.  We  are  not,  of  course,  inventing 
a  new  architectural  style  of  our  own ;  but  we 
can  tell  what  things  a  true  Catholic  architec- 
ture ought  to  comprise,  and  the  absence  of 
which  is  one  among  many  proofs  that  what  is 
popularly  called  art  is  nothing  better  than  an- 
tiquarianism.  A  real  Christian  architecture 
would,  first  of  all,  be  very  far  from  costly ;  in 
the  second  place,  it  would  be  eminently  cha- 
racteristic of  that  spirit  of  openness  and  love, 
and  of  that  free  munificence  with  which  the 
Church  now  displays  to  her  children  and  to 
the  world  the  adorable  mysteries  of  religion, 
and  especially  the  Humanity  of  our  Blessed 
Lord,  as  present  with  his  Divinity  in  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  of  the  Altar;  it  would 
make  special  preparation  for  all  the  more 
modern  devotions,  such  as  Benediction,  the 
Stations  of  the  Cross,  and  the  like ;  it  would 
provide  for  the  organ  and  choir  in  conformity 
with  the  demands  of  modern  musical  compo- 
sitions, instead  of  leaving  it  to  chance  to  fix 
the  organ  and  singers  in  some  disadvantageous 
place  in  a  church  built  on  the  models  of  an 
age  when  such  organs  as  ours  were  compara- 
tively unknown ;  it  would  remember,  that  with 
our  myriads  of  poor,  destitute  of  almost  all 
religious  knowledge,  and  the  extreme  fewness 
of  our  clergy,  no  church  could  be  worthy  the 
name  which  was  not  specially  adapted  for 
preaching  and  hearing;  it  would  employ  all 
the  modern  mechanical  arts  which  might  tend 
to  render  building  easy  where  before  it  would 


be  difiicult — for  instance,  making  use  of  iron, 
both  wrought  and  cast,  to  an  extent  unknown 
to  our  forefathers ;  it  would  call  in  all  the  re- 
sources of  painting  (not  patterns,  which  are 
merely  ornamental,  but  pictures,  which  are 
edifying  and  instructive), —  an  art  which  was 
scarcely  in  its  infancy  in  the  days  of  the  glories 
of  Gothic  architecture ;  it  would  be  specially 
adapted  to  the  narrow,  crowded  streets  of 
towns  and  cities,  where  every  inch  of  ground 
must  be  purchased  with  gold,  even  if  it  can 
be  purchased  at  all,  and  where  light  can  only 
be  obtained  at  a  great  height  from  the  floor ; 
it  would  find  resources  for  satisfying  the  mo- 
dern demands  for  warmth,  and  still  more  for 
ventilation,  and  not  leave  our  churches  and 
chapels  the  hot-beds  of  pestilence,  as  they 
now  are.  Such  have  been  the  achievements 
of  all  true  religious  architecture  in  other  times, 
whether  Pagan  or  Christian,  Byzantine  or 
Mediaeval.  Whatever  the  age  knew,  it  em- 
bodied ;  whatever  the  age  could  do,  it  accom- 
plished; whatever  the  age  wanted,  it  fur- 
nished. It  did  not  ask  for  precedents,  just 
as  a  man  who  wants  to  express  a  new  idea  in 
words,  does  not  examine  Chaucer  or  Spenser 
to  know  what  words  were  in  use  in  their  days. 
It  knew  its  own  wishes,  and  its  own  resources ; 
and  as  it  fearlessly  employed  every  one  of  the 
latter,  so  it  most  abundantly  supplied  every 
one  of  the  former. 

The  fatal  error  of  revivalism  consists  in  this, 
that  it  forgets  that,  while  faith  and  morals 
never  change,  circumstances  and  means  are 
not  the  same  for  two  centuries  together.  Once 
the  Church  was  overwhelmingly  rich,  there- 
fore magnificent  cathedrals  and  superb  vest- 
ments were  natural  and  proper;  now  she  is 
almost  sunk  in  pauperism,  and  therefore 
splendour  is  frequently  a  mockery  and  an  ab- 
surdity. Once  her  temples  were  crowded 
with  ecclesiastics,  and  therefore  deep  chan- 
cels were  a  necessary  appendage  to  a  noble 
nave ;  now,  even  three  priests  is  counted  a 
large  body  of  clergy  for  a  population  of  ten 
or  fifteen  thousand  Catholics,  and  therefore  a 
spacious  chancel  is  ridiculous.  Once  the  laity 
could  not  read,  and  therefore  dark  churches 
were  harmless;  now,  every  body  reads,  and 
the  Church  encourages  them  to  enter  into  all 
the  details  of  the  ceremonial  and  the  service 
of  the  altar,  and  therefore  light  is  an  absolute 
necessity.  Once,  while  architecture  flourished, 
painting  was  unknown,  therefore  architects 
built  churches  in  which  pictures  can  with  dif- 
ficulty be  placed,  and  in  which,  when  they  are 
placed,  they  cannot  be  seen;  now,  architec- 
ture is  debased,  while  painting  flourishes,  and 
is  daily  more  and  more  loved  by  all  classes  in 
the  community,  and  therefore  pictures  ought 
to  form  a  prominent  feature  in  every  work  of 
the  architect's  hand. 

What,  then,  ought  we  to  do  ?  So  at  least 
the  reader  will  perhaps  reply,  and  will  bid  the 
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critic  himself  accomplish  what  he  asks  from 
others.  This,  however,  is  not  our  vocation. 
If  any  man  can  do  what  we  have  demanded, 
most  thankful  shall  we  be  to  see  his  work, 
and  shall  own  that  the  Christian  architect's 
art  is  not  yet  extinct  amongst  us.  But  until 
we  see  a  man  designing  buildings  on  the;prm- 
ciples  of  the  classical  and  mediaeval  architects, 
and  not  on  the  rules  of  classical  and  mediaeval 
buildings,  we  must  continue  to  deny  the  praise 
of  any  thing  better  than  antiquarianism,  cor- 
rectness, labour,  and  ingenuity,  to  the  efforts 
of  the  present  day.  We  do  not  want  the 
buildings  of  men  of  the  middle  ages,  but  their 
brains.  We  want  their  art  more  than  their 
works  of  art.  We  want  their  zeal,  their 
energy,  their  strength  of  character,  their  per- 
severance, their  fertility  of  imagination,  their 
command  over  the  resources  of  their  age, 
their  superiority  to  bigotry,  their  hatred  of 
cant  and  shams;  and  not  their  windows  or 
their  arches,  their  carvings  and  their  em- 
broideries, except  so  far  as  these  things  are 
natural  to  our  own  age,  and  suitable  to  our 
present  necessities. 

As  to  the  practical  conclusion,  our  course 
is  clear.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that 
people  should  not  build  Gothic  churches,  nor 
Norman  churches,  nor  Italian  churches.  As 
long  as  we  can  do  nothing  better,  in  the  name 
of  all  that  is  business-like  let  us  copy.  But 
do  not  let  us  call  a  copy  an  original  composi- 


tion, or  think  that  because  we  can  make  verses* 
therefore  we  are  poets.  Let  every  man  who 
has  a  new  church  to  build,  build  the  best  he 
can,  in  some  ancient  style  or  other,  unless  he 
has  the  divine  gift  within  him  to  build  some- 
thing natural,  real,  and  new ;  but  do  not  flatter 
him  with  the  title  of  a  Christian  artist,  while 
he  is  nothing  more  than  an  amateur  and  an 
antiquarian,  or  puff  him  up  by  comparing  his 
works  with  those  of  the  great  men  of  other 
days.  Our  best  hopes  for  attaining  to  any 
thing  great,  consist  in  the  recognition  of  our 
present  feebleness.  When  we  have  learned  to 
distinguish  a  work  of  art  from  a  manufacture, 
there  will  be  some  chance  of  our  growing  into 
artists.  Self-conceit  and  self-applause  are  the 
bane  of  all  that  is  noble  and  progressive.  The 
frog  could  not  puflT  herself  out  to  the  size  of 
the  ox.  Many  people  have  thought  them- 
selves epic  poets ;  but  there  is  but  one  Iliad^ 
and  one  Paradise  Lost.  Let  us  understand 
what  we  can  do,  and  then  we  shall  do  it  well, 
and  mayhap  may  advance  to  do  that  which 
now  seems  an  impossibility.  But  do  not  let 
us  think  ourselves  poets  in  our  generation,  or 
plume  ourselves  on  walking  in  the  steps  of  the 
men  who  built  York  and  Cologne,  the  Par- 
thenon and  the  Pantheon ;  or,  when  we  have 
spent  all  our  money,  and  wasted  all  our  ener- 
gies, we  shall  find,  like  Monsieur  Jourdain, 
that  we  have  been  all  our  lives  talking  prose^ 
without  knowing  it. 
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"Why  are  some  of  our  Colleges  always  in 
difficulties  in  money  -  matters  ?"  asks  the 
looker-on,  whether  sorrowfully,  angrily,  or 
inquiringly.  "  Because  they  will  run  into 
debt,"  replies  one  person.  "  Because  they 
spend  their  money  on  bricks  and  mortar,"  re- 
plies a  second.  "  Because  they  are  not  pro- 
perly supplied  with  good  teachers,"  says  a 
third.  "  13ecause  the  Catholic  body  is  poor," 
says  a  fourth.  "  Because  the  Bishops  have 
too  much  power  in  them,"  says  a  fifth.  *'  Be- 
cause the  Bishops  do  not  take  them  properly 
in  hand,"  says  a  sixth.  "  Because  they  are 
too  secular  in  spirit,"  says  a  seventh.  "  Be- 
cause they  are  narrow  and  too  ecclesiasti- 
cal," says  an  eighth.  "  Because  there  are  too 
many  of  them,"  says  every  body  else,  who  has 
no  particular  definite  reason  to  bring  forward 
to  account  for  the  fact  that  our  seminaries 
are  not  as  rich  as  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

We  are  not  about  to  uphold  or  to  refute 
all  or  any  of  these  reasons,  which,  indeed, 
might  be  multiplied  two  or  threefold  by  any 
one  who  has  heard  half  the  speculations  which 
are  common  amongst  us  on  this  painfully  in- 
teresting subject.  We  have  another  reason 
of  our   own  to    bring   forward,  which  wc 


shall  endeavour  to  enforce  with  all  the  earnest- 
ness and  cogency  of  proof  that  we  can  com- 
mand. Besides  all  the  above  causes,  reason- 
able and  unreasonable,  real  or  fictitious,  which 
popular  ingenuity  has  discovered  to  account 
for  the  pecuniary  difficulties  of  some  of  our 
seminaries,  and  for  the  absence  of  proper 
provision  in  all,  there  exists  another,  which 
would  continue  to  paralyse  the  efforts  of  our 
collegiate  authorities,  were  every  one  of  the 
above-named  causes  of  discontent  to  be  re- 
moved to-morrow.  And  not  only  would  it 
continue  thus  to  paralyse  them,  but  it  is  the 
very  fo7is  et  origo  malorum.  Could  it  be 
once  overcome,  it  would  itself  cure  every 
other  evil,  as  it  has  mainly  tended  to  the 
creation  of  those  very  sources  of  difficulty 
which  now  hang  like  a  millstone  around  our 
necks. 

This  cause  is  none  other  than  the  apatli\ 
of  the  Catholic  laity  of  the  upper  and  middle 
ranks  in  all  that  concerns  tlie  education  of 
their  children.  The  Catholic  colleges  cannot 
support  themselves  as  they  ought,  while  the 
demand  for  education  on  the  i)art  of  parents 
remains  what  it  now  is.  The  apparatus  for  a 
good  education  is  too  costly  to  be  maintained 
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by  those  miserable  supplies  which  the  niggard- 
liness of  the  Catholic  body  now  doles  out  in 
return  for  an  education  cut  short  before  it  is 
lialf  completed.  The  aristocracy  and  gentry 
t'  the   Catholic  body  are  possessed  with   a 

tion  that  a  gentleman's  education  can  be 
iompleted  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  ; 
so  that  the  money  which  ought  to  be  given 
to  the  colleges  for  four  or  five  years'  addi- 
tional instruction  is  wasted  in  employments 
or  amusements  which  are  in  no  way  whatever 
idvantageous  to  the  young  man  in  after-life ; 

(I  the  colleges  themselves  are  utterly  pre- 

iited  from  conferring  that  perfect  training 
wliich  is  essential  to  every  man  of  respectable 
station  in  modern  days. 

It  is  in  truth  a  most  lamentable  thing  to 
look  over  a  list  of  all  the  Catholic  peers, 
baronets,  and  men  of  landed  propert}^  and 
then  to  count  up  the  number  of  their  sons 
who  are  completing  a  Christian  gentleman's 
education  at  our  various  seminaries.  It  rouses 
one's  indignation  to  see  a  whole  race  of  men, 
of  the  oldest  families  in  the  kingdom,  who 
perhaps  have  remained  faithful  to  their  reli- 
gion for  generations  of  persecution,  and  who 
unquestionably  are  among  the  haughtiest  and 
most  exclusive  classes  in  the  land,  so  insensi- 
ble to  the  claims  of  Christian  and  social  duty, 
and  so  blinded  to  the  responsibilities  and  the 
perils  of  their  position,  as  to  be  often  con- 
tent to  put  an  end  to  their  sons'  education  at 
the  very  time  when  the  Protestant  nobleman 
or  gentleman  considers  the  education  of  his 
son,  as  a  man,  is  scarcely  commenced.  We 
mourn  to  see  the  semi-barbarous  insensibility 
to  the  demands  of  the  age,  which  makes  them 
willing  to  suffer  their  children  to  labour  under 
the  very  same  disadvantages  which  they  them- 
selves have  often  felt,  or  ought  to  have  felt, 
so  keenly.  We  grieve  to  find  that  even  the 
Catholic  religion  cannot  drive  from  their 
minds  these  antiquated  prejudices  in  favour 
of  ignorance,  or  open  the  eyes  of  our  upper 
classes  to  the  folly  of  not  conferring  on  the 
rising  generation  those  advantages  which  were 
denied  to  that  which  is  now  grown  old. 

This  is  the  real  root  of  the  mischief.  This 
it  is  which  makes  people  say  we  have  too 
many  colleges.  We  have  not  one  too  many, 
if  Catholic  parents  would  do  their  duty  to 
their  children,  and  not  call  them  away  from 
school  while  yet  half-grown  boys.  If  the  Ca- 
tholic aristocracy  and  gentry  Avould  do  what 
the  rest  of  the  world  does,  and  continue  the 
education  of  their  sons  till  the  age  of  one, 
two,  or  three  and  twenty,  instantly  our  col- 
leges would  receive  such  an  accession  to  their 
numbers  as  would  place  them  on  a  fair  foot- 
ing, and  enable  them  to  do  their  duty  to  their 
pupils.  Nothing  can  be  more  unfair  than  our 
present  system.  Our  colleges  are  crowded 
with  the  children  of  Catholic  families  during 
that  tender  age  when  they  give  the  most  trou- 
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ble,  and  pay  the  least  in  return  for  it ;  and  at 
that  very  period  of  life  when  from  labour- 
giving  boys  they  would  be  growing  into  in- 
telligent young  men,  and  when  even  an  Eng- 
lish Catholic  parent  would  consent  (perhaps 
after  grievous  grumbling)  to  pay  something 
like  a  decent  remuneration  for  his  teaching, 
they  are  often  called  away,  to  waste  in  inac- 
tion some  four  or  five  years  of  the  most  pre- 
cious period  of  their  whole  life. 

Every  one  knows  how  hard  it  is  to  convince 
a  father  or  mother  that  any  thing  more  is  ne- 
cessary for  their  children  than  was  necessary 
for  themselves  ;  or  how  any  thing  that  was 
impossible  in  their  own  younger  days,  can  be 
imperatively  demanded  for  a  fresh  generation, 
now  that  it  is  no  longer  impossible.  A  respect- 
able gentleman,  who  has  just  known  enough 
of  figures  to  sum  up  his  rent-roll,  and  of  Latin 
to  expound  the  legend  on  his  coat-of-arms, 
cannot  conceive  why  the  Honourable  A.  B., 
or  Sir  C.  D.,  or  Squire  E.  F.,  now  a  boy  with 
a  beardless  chin,  should  not  take  to  his  hounds, 
or  balls,  or  the  opera,  or  go  abroad  to  Rome 
or  Jerusalem,  and  form  his  mind  at  freedom, 
without  the  control  of  pedantic  priests,  and 
the  study  of  logic  and  Greek,  of  astronomy 
and  English  composition.  An  uncultivated 
generation  ever  seeks  to  perpetuate  its  own 
incapacity ;  and  people  who  cannot  take  their 
proper  place  in  society  because  they  are  worse 
taught  than  others,  are  jealous  of  the  aspira- 
tions of  their  own  children,  and  cannot  com- 
prehend why  they  want  to  be  more  learned 
than  their  fathers. 

We  confess,  therefore,  that  we  have  little 
hope  of  stimulating  the  race  that  has  grown 
old  in  ignorance  to  such  a  demand  for  educa- 
tion as  shall  place  all  our  colleges  in  a  satis- 
factory pecuniary  position.  Here  and  there, 
undoubtedly,  are  admirable  exceptions  to  be 
found,  but,  unhappily,  they  are  still  rare  ;  and 
we  repeatedly  hear  of  men  of  station  and  for- 
tune, from  whom  we  had  hoped  for  better 
things,  degrading  themselves  by  paying  rather 
less  for  their  children's  education  than  their 
dress,  and  accounting  it  no  shame.  To  the 
wiser  and  better  few,  however,  who  are  su- 
perior to  the  class  to  which  they  belong,  and 
to  the  young  themselves,  who  are  not  yet 
wedded  to  ignorance  and  incapacity  as  to 
a  charm,  we  shall  address  a  few  brief  words, 
to  shew  the  absolute  necessity  which  exists 
for  a  reform  in  our  prevalent  ideas  of  the  age 
at  which  college  education  should  cease. 

It  is  clear,  in  the  first  place,  without  a  word 
of  proof,  that  the  Catholic  gentleman  cannot 
take  his  proper  place  in  the  world,  if  his  edu- 
cation has  not  been  carried  on  to  the  same  per- 
fection as  his  Protestant  fellow-countrymen. 
Neither  in  private  society,  nor  at  the  bar,  nor 
as  a  physician,  nor  in  Parliament,  nor  as  a 
country  magistrate,  nor  at  public  meetings, 
nor  in  any  one  of  those  positions  in  which  he 
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may  be  called  upon  to  come  forward  and  do 
his  duty  to  bis  religion  and  his  fellow-men, 
can  he  avoid  being  ousted,  neglected,  derided, 
or  forgotten,  if  to  his  natural  advantages  he 
does  not  add  the  advantages  of  a  thorough 
training  of  all  the  powers  of  his  mind.  If  he 
cannot  express  himself  as  well  in  speeches,  if 
he  cannot  write  as  well,  understand  as  quickly, 
argue  as  keenly,  refer  to  as  many  authorities, 
and  display  the  same  general  cultivation  of 
the  intellect  as  his  most  favoured  competitors, 
he  will  have  no  chance  in  the  battle  of  life, 
and  see  the  cause  of  all  he  most  holds  dear 
sacrificed  through  his  own  want  of  knowledge 
and  incompetency.  We  put  it  to  our  honest 
and  candid  readers,  whether  they  have  not  again 
and  again  found  that  this  has  been  the  case  in 
times  past.  Can  they  not  point  to  numerous 
instances,  in  which  Catholics  of  birth  and 
large  wealth,  of  excellent  natural  abilities 
and  irreproachable  private  character,  have 
been  shelved  and  put  out  of  the  way  by  bolder 
and  more  skilful  opponents,  simply  because 
they  were  unequal  to  the  struggle  of  actual 
life,  or  were  too  sensible  of  their  own  defi- 
ciencies to  prolong  it  against  adversaries  for 
whom  they  were  no  equal  match  ? 

All  this,  indeed,  was  unavoidable  while 
Catholicism  was  trodden  under  foot  by  per- 
secuting penal  laws,  and  a  still  more  perse- 
cuting public  opinion.  It  could  not  be  helped. 
It  was  useless  to  complain  of  it,  for  it  was 
impossible  to  remedy  it.  But  now  it  is  so  no 
longer.  The  penal  laws  are  gone,  and  vulgar 
prejudice  is  departing  also.  The  world  now 
almost  expects  Catholics  to  come  forward,  and 
make  good  their  claims,  and  shew  that  they 
are  no  degenerate  sons  of  those  men  who  laid 
the  foundations  of  England's  greatness  and 
freedom,  and  the  monuments  of  whose  piety 
and  genius  are  still  scattered  over  the  land  in 
parish  church  and  ruined  abbey,  and  college 
and  cathedral.  If  we  fail  now,  it  is  our  own 
fault.  Our  fathers  could  do  nothing.  We 
can  do  all ;  and  if  we  are  content  in  the  sea- 
son of  our  prosperity  to  do  no  more  than  they 
did  in  the  season  of  their  adversity,  indelible 
will  be  our  dishonour,  and  fatal  the  results  to 
all  we  most  cherish  and  desire. 

Again,  it  is  only  by  a  far  different  intellec- 
tual discipline  than  has  hitherto  contented 
us,  that  we  can  make  head  against  the 
growing  infidelity  and  anarchical  principles 
of  the  day,  or  that  we  can  even  prevent 
these  deadly  foes  from  making  incursions 
into  our  own  ranks,  and  destroying  those  who 
would  have  endured  unscathed  the  fiercest 
storms  of  legislative  persecution.  Men's 
minds  all  around  us  are  alive  with  a  fearful 
and  morbid  energy  ;  their  past  belief  is  swept 
away  ;  they  labour  only  to  systematise  their 
scepticism,  and  to  undermine  all  that  yet  re- 
mains standing.  A  population  which  already 
increases  at  the  rate  of  one  thousand  souls  a 


day,  is  staggering  to  and  fro  like  a  drunken 
man,  reeling  with  mingled  folly  and  frenzy, 
but  yet  able  to  destroy  itself  and  all  with 
whom  it  meets.  Society  is  breaking  up,  and 
we  alone  can  save  it  from  going  to  pieces. 
But  only  by  training  ourselves  to  a  perfect 
equality  with  our  foes,  can  we  encounter  them 
without  ruin  to  ourselves,  much  less  with  any 
benefit  to  them.  If  we  would  take  them 
captive  to  the  truth,  we  must  buckle  on  a 
suit  of  mail  impervious  to  their  sharpest 
blows,  and  be  prepared  to  lay  them  low  with 
their  own  weapons.  Rejoicing  as  we  are  to 
perceive  the  youthful  Catholic  mind  awaken- 
ing to  a  fresh  life  and  vigour,  and  throwing 
off  the  slumbers  which  have  enthralled  us  for 
ages,  we  tremble  to  think  of  its  encountering 
the  wily  unbelief  and  treachery  which  will 
meet  it  on  every  side,  unless  it  is  fully  pre- 
pared both  to  understand  and  to  refute  the 
errors  that  prevail,  and  to  cope  with  the  ablest 
and  most  determined  spirits  which  the  world 
of  Protestantism  and  Infidelity  may  send 
forth.  Easy  in  comparison  has  been  the  duty 
of  our  fathers  to  that  to  which  we  now  are 
summoned.  They  had  but  to  endure.  We 
must  either  conquer  or  die. 

Again,  let  any  man  who  possesses  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  the  youthful  mind,  ask 
himself  what  kind  of  an  education  that  can  be, 
which  stops  short  much  before  two  or  three 
and  twenty  years  of  age.  Till  the  boy  hag 
attained  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen, 
scarcely  one  of  all  the  most  important  facul- 
ties of  the  mind  are  capable  of  any  real 
training.  Until  that  time  the  teacher  can  do 
little  more  than  store  the  memory  with  the 
rules  and  phrases  of  languages,  and  commence 
the  formation  of  the  taste,  and  create  good 
habits  of  study.  Of  all  that  is  taught  to 
boys  before  that  age,  how  little  is  actually 
remembered  in  after-life,  and  made  use  of! 
What  we  remember  in  our  grown-up  years  is 
that  which  we  learnt  when  we  were  young 
men  rather  than  children  ;  when  our  mind 
itself  was  so  far  developed  as  to  become  n 
storehouse  for  what  we  read,  and  not  a  mere 
sieve,  in  which  what  was  put  in  above  ran 
out  as  fast  below.  The  cultivation  of  thf 
reasoning  powers,  the  judgment,  the  imagina- 
tion, together  with  the  acquisition  of  a  real 
practical  knowledge  of  history,  philosophy, 
theology,  and  science,  cannot  be  commenced 
until  that  period  when  most  Catholic  boys 
are  leaving  school.  Still  more,  that  one 
culty  without  which  all  else  is  practicall] 
little  value,  the  power  of  expressing  one?i 
in  speaking  or  in  writing  with  clearness,  fort 
grace,  and  manly  vigour,  is  a  thing  whiohj 
is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  infuse  into  a 
boy.  It  is  not  till  the  age  of  eighteen 
nineteen,  or  even  later,  that  a  young  m( 
mind  begins  to  have  thoughts  of  its  owi 
which  the  teacher  can  work,  and  which 
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:an  lead  it  to  utter  with  propriety  and  pre- 
cision, if  not  with  spirit  and  with  eloquence, 
riie  compositions  of  a  boy  are  for  the  most 
Dart  parrot  repetitions  of  what  he  has  heard 
)r  read  ;  they  are  not  the  expressions  of  his 
)wn  original  thoughts,  or  of  the  convictions 
)f  his  own  understanding  ;  and  therefore, 
ander  whatever  instruction  or  guidance  they 
nay  be  written,  they  have  little  or  no  influence 
n  forming  his  future  style,  and  in  enabling 
jim  so  to  write  and  speak  as  to  make  his 
vords  respected.  We  see  the  results  of  a  com- 
3lete  and  of  an  incomplete  education  in  this 
/ery  point  every  day  in  the  common  Protest- 
int  world.  Almost  every  body  in  the  aristo- 
cratic or  professional  ranks  can  express  him- 
elf  on  paper  with  propriety;  while  men  of 
he  trading  class,  even  when  of  very  consi- 
lerable  natural  abilities  and  great  acquired 
nformation,  are  rarely  equal  to  writing  a  page 
m  any  subject  whatever,  without  being  guilty 
)f  some  blunder  which  would  hardly  ever  be 
committed  by  better  educated  men  of  far  in- 
erior  talents,  and  far  less  extensive  general 
knowledge.  There  is  scarcely  ever  a  good 
)ook  written  by  a  person  whose  school  edu- 
cation was  ended  while  he  was  a  mere  boy. 

To  every  person,  then,  who  has  it  in  his 
3ower  in  any  way  to  remedy  the  evils  of  the 


;  present  state  of  affairs,  we  earnestly  commend 
the  consideration  of  this  important  truth. 
I  Were  our  education  perfect  in  every  con- 
j  ceivable  respect,  it  would  be  valueless,  unless 
I  it  were  continued  for  a  far  longer  period  than 
I  is  now  commonly  thought  necessary  amongst 
j  us.  The  most  wholesome  and  best  cooked 
food  in  the  world  will  not  keep  a  man  alive, 
unless  he  has  enough  of  it.  A  strong  man 
cannot  exist  and  work  hard  upon  a  French 
roll  and  a  small  mutton  chop  per  diem.  Until 
Catholic  parents  make  up  their  minds  to  get 
rid  of  their  antiquated  prejudices,  and  are 
prepared  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  exigen- 
cies and  duties  of  the  day  in  which  Provi- 
dence has  cast  their  lot,  we  may  patch  up  one 
difficulty  after  another,  and  just  contrive  to 
keep  all  our  colleges  existing  ;  we  may  go  on 
perhaps  for  years  to  come  as  we  have  gone 
on  for  years  past;  but  we  shall  never  deal 
fairly  with  our  collegiate  authorities,  or  arm 
our  youth  for  the  conflict  in  which  they  must 
engage,  or  protect  their  own  religion  from 
the  delusions  of  modern  antichristian  subtlety, 
or  enable  them  to  win  fresh  conquests  for  the 
faith,  unless  we  grasp  and  consistently  act 
upon  the  truth,  that  we  are  educating  them, 
not  to  continue  schoolboys  for  the  rest  of 
their  days,  but  to  be  Christian  meii. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Conclusion. 


vVe  need  not  dwell  on  the  sorrow  at  Wester- 
on  Hall. 

Major  Carminowe  was  to  be  buried  in  the 
consecrated  ground  belonging  to  the  small 
I^atholic  chapel  at  Waterton.  On  the  morn- 
ng  of  the  funeral,  Mr.  Villars  took  Lady 
Emily  at  a  very  early  hour  to  the  convent; 
md  while  he  was  beholding  the  interment  of 
liis  friend,  the  widow,  prostrate  before  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  on  the  Altar,  thought  of 
the  intermediate  state,  and  prayed  fervently. 
Faithfully,  and  happily  for  the  soul  that  had 
departed  to  it.  The  pious  religious  allowed 
Lady  Emily  to  remain  for  the  consolations  of 
religion  for  a  time  in  their  house.  Mr.  Vil- 
lars was  alone  with  Katherine  at  the  Hall. 

In  the  midst  of  Katherine's  distress,  she 
beard  from  Player.  He  had  become  a  Catholic, 
ind  so  had  Eleanor ;  and  he  wrote  in  a  strain 
rjf  thankful  and  humble  joy.  "  I  pray  most 
heartily  that  something  may  arise  to  awaken 
you  from  the  dream  in  which  so  many  still 
•we  spellbound.  As  a  sleep-walker  is  often 
aroused  to  real  life  and  the  dangers  of  his 
position  by  some  reality  which  connects  itself 


with  the  dream  that  enchains  his  mind  and 
prompts  his  steps,  so  it  was  with  me  ;  and  by 
some  no  less  happy  means  may  a  like  result 
occur  to  you." 

Kate  used  to  wander  into  the  chapel  just 
fitted  up  at  Westerton,  and  now  so  terribly 
deserted,  and  weep  and  even  pray  there.  She 
loved  it,  because  Mass  had  been  said  there — 
she  knew  that  she  loved  it  for  this  cause,  and 
never  blamed  herself  for  it. 

One  day  Kate  accompanied  Mr.  Villars  to 
see  her  cousin  at  the  convent.  She  thought 
miserably  of  her  own  situation.  Would  that 
any  one  could  tell  her,  if  she  had  really  pro- 
raised  any  thing  to  God  which,  under  any 
circumstances,  must  be  performed.  Was  she 
bound,  or  was  she  free  ?  She  wished  to  be 
free.  And  that  wish — was  it  innocent  or 
guilty  ?  Who  could  tell  her — who  eould  she 
trust — was  there  any  one  that  she  dared  de- 
pend upon  ?  and  in  a  matter  concerning  her- 
self and  her  God,  was  there  any  one  she  might 
dare  believe  ? 

Mr.  Villars  seemed  to  be  thinking  on  the 
same  things ;  for,  as  the  carriage  stopped  at 
the  convent-gates,  he  exclaimed,  "  Here  we 
are  ;  and  now  we  may  see  nal  nuns." 
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Soon  Kate  had  entered  her  cousin's  apart- 
ment ;  Mr.  Villars  was  in  the  reception-room 
with  Father  Dennis.  The  room  was  very 
plainly  furnished,  with  neatly  painted  articles. 
A  small  iron  bed,  with  snow-white  hangings, 
occupied  one  side.  A  crucifix  hung  against 
the  w^all,  and  beneath  it  stood  a  sort  of  desk, 
with  a  step  for  kneeling  upon,  and  a  drawer 
for  books.  Kate  remained  for  a  few  minutes 
contemplating  the  first  instance  she  had  ever 
seen  of  sufficiency  without  superfluity. 

She  talked  happily  for  some  time  with  her 
cousin,  and  then  the  dear  reverend  mother 
visited  them.  Kate's  heart  beat  loud  when 
she  heard  the  chink  of  the  beads  and  the 
rustling  of  the  stuff  dress.  The  gentle  man- 
ners of  the  lady  reassured  her. 

"  Were  you  ever  in  a  convent  before  ?" 
asked  the  reverend  mother. 

"  Never,"  said  Kate ;  and  added,  "  my  cou- 
sin finds  its  solitude  a  blessed  consolation." 

"  To  comfort  the  afflicted  is  one  of  our 
duties,"  replied  the  lady. 

"  Do  you  VOID  to  do  so  ?"  asked  Kate  very 
quickly. 

The  good  mother  smiled,  and  explained 
about  their  vows  to  Katherine ;  and  then 
Katherine  asked  some  questions  about  voca- 
tions ;  and  again  and  again  returned  to  her 
mind  the  impression  that  had  been  so  strong 
there  when  Anna  died,  that  the  religions  were 
two — that  the  circumstances  of  the  one  could 
not  be  applied  to  the  other;  and  another 
impression,  which  of  late  had  been  greatly 
strengthening,  that  if  one  was  right,  the  other 
was  wrong.  Then  Katherine  asked  about 
Rachel  Meadows.  The  account  was  not  a 
very  encouraging  one.  The  diligent  and  ju- 
dicious nursing  of  the  nuns  had  saved  her 
from  threatened  death,  but  she  was  still  in 
such  a  state  of  nervous  weakness  as  to  alarm 
her  friends.  Perfect  regularity  and  quietness 
of  life,  with  occupation  in  sufficient  variety, 
were  now  her  only  medicines.  No  persuasion 
could  induce  her  to  go  beyond  the  precincts 
of  the  convent ;  and  at  first  she  had  not  been 
taken  into  the  garden  without  exhibiting  signs 
of  terror.  But  the  out-door  exercise  had  been 
gently  insisted  upon,  as  absolutely  necessary  to 
her  in  her  precarious  state  of  health.  At  first 
she  had  frequently  asked  if  she  were  safe ;  if 
any  one  could  take  her  away ;  would  they 
promise  to  let  her  live  there ;  and  might  she 
be  sure  never  to  see  any  one  from  Westerton 
again  ?  To  these  questions,  all  tending  to 
shew  the  unsettled  state  of  her  n)ind,  the  sis- 
ters had  answered  in  some  suitable  way,  and 
liad  then  tried  to  interest  her  in  matters  not 
connected  with  herself.  And  at  the  time  of 
Kate's  visit,  her  chief  pleasure  was  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  hospital,  in  some  small  services 
which  occupied  her  attention,  and  appealed 
agreeably  to  her  former  wishes  to  be  actively 
engaged  in  religious  works. 


Mr.  Villars  had  also  been  inquiring  for 
Rachel  Meadows,  and  while  Father  Dennis 
was  giving  him  some  account  of  her,  he  was 
called  away  to  see  Mrs.  Newcome,  who  had 
been  with  Rachel  when  Katherine  and  Mr. 
Villars  arrived,  and  had  remained  vainly  en- 
deavouring to  quiet  Rachel,  on  whom  the 
sight  of  the  carriage  from  the  Hall  had  pro- 
duced most  alarming  effects.  Mrs.  Newcome 
soon  came  in. 

"O  Mr.  Villars,"  cried  Jane.  "No  one 
knows  what  is  the  matter  with  her.  It  is 
truly  deplorable.  I  wish  you  could  have 
heard  her  beseeching  me  to  promise  that  no 
one  should  carry  her  away.  She  will  certainly 
lose  her  senses — she  kept  declaring  that  you 
were  come  to  force  her  away.  Indeed,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  affecting  things  that  ever  was 
witnessed." 

Jane  and  Mr.  Villars  talked  some  time  to- 
gether, and  then  Father  Dennis  reappeared. 
He  said  a  few  words  to  Mr.  Villars  privately, 
and  then  Mr.  Villars  left  the  room  with  him. 

Katherine  was  very  curious  to  know  what 
Father  Dennis  had  talked  to  Mr.  Villars  about ; 
but  Mr.  Villars  was  not  communicative.  And 
when  they  reached  the  village,  Mr.  Villars  told 
Katherine  that  he  should  like  to  be  set  down 
at  the  Parsonage,  that  he  had  something  to 
say  to  Mr.  Jarvis,  and  that  he  should  volun- 
teer to  dine  and  take  tea  there,  and  there- 
fore not  return  to  the  Hall  till  night. 

Father  Dennis  had  asked  Mr.  Villars  to  ac- 
company him  to  Miss  Meadows,  and  the 
account  that  Katlierine  so  longed  to  hear  was 
that  evening  detailed  with  great  exactness  to 
Mr.  Jarvis. 

Mr.  Villars  found  Rachel  only  just  recovered 
from  the  convulsions  into  which  the  sight  of 
the  Hall  carriage  had  thrown  her.  She  evi- 
dently had  to  struggle  hard  to  preserve  her 
composure.  It  was  a  successful  conflict,  how- 
ever, and  she  asked  him  to  sit  down,  and,  by 
a  few  commonplace  questions,  commenced  the 
conversation.  But  very  soon  Mr.  Villars  was 
entirely  interested. 

"  I  am  a  very  weak  creature  now,"  said 
Rachel.  "  I  have  gone  through  a  great  deal 
—  secretly  I  have  suffered,  but  I  can  do  so 
no  more.  This  day  has  convinced  me  that  I 
am  not  strong  enough  to  pursue  the  conduct 
that  I  had  marked  out  for  myself." 

"You  must  be  aware,"  said  Mr.  Villars 
"  that  I  have  no  clue  for  understanding  tii< 
circumstances  and  trials  to  which  you  allude." 

"  I  know  that,"  replied  Rachel ;  "  and  there- 
fore I  have  sent  for  you.     Will  you  visit 
this  day  fortnight,  and  be  the  depository 
my  story  ?" 

"  Yes,  if  I  am  free  to  act  as  I  like  aft^ 
wards.    I  will  hear  nothing  as  a  secret ;  I 
have  no  restraint  put  upon  me." 

"  Just  so  is  my  wish,"  replied  Rachel, 
depend  upon  your  judgment,  and  desire  to 
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it  instead  of  my  own.  Before  that  time,  I  shall 
have  relieved  my  mind  before  God,  and  have 
committed  my  sorrows  to  a  confidence  that 
cannot  be  broken." 

"  Are  you  going  to  become  a  Catholic  ?" 
asked  Mr.  Villars. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Rachel.  "  And  you,  Mr. 
Villars,  must  not  blame  me.  Here  my  desires 
of  consecration  to  the  service  of  God  are  not 
repulsed ;  here  I  have  found  an  authorised 
field  for  labour ;  here  1  am  not  told  to  *  wait 
for  other  times;'  and  here  I  am  under  as  much 
authority  as  even  you  could  desire."  And 
Rachel  smiled  with  her  former  archness,  as 
she  examined  the  puzzled  face  of  her  friend. 

"  And  here,"  said  Mr.  Villars,  "  I  trust  you 
will  be  happy." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Rachel,  "  as  soon  as  this 
poor  mind  is  relieved  of  a  load  which  truly 
else  would  kill  the  body,  I  shall  be  happy.  In 
the  mean  time,"  she  added,  "will  you  tell  my 
friends  at  the  vicarage — will  you  tell  Mr.  Jar- 
vis — that  I  am  now  glad  that  he  repulsed  me  ? 
I  thought  that  he  might  have  aff'orded  me  a 
something  as  a  rest  to  my  desires,  but  he  could 
not;  and  since  then  I  have  been  brought  here, 
where  I  have  found  aW 

Mr.  Villars  related  this  conversation  to  Mr. 
Jarvis,  who  received  the  message  with  sor- 
row. "Another  gone,"  he  said;  "and  a  fine 
character.  I  wish  I  could  have  met  her  wishes." 
The  following  morning  Katherine  was  in- 
clined to  accuse  Mr.  Villars  of  being  obdu- 
rately silent  on  the  subject  of  Father  Dennis. 
He  neither  said  where  he  had  been  with  him, 
nor  of  what  they  had  spoken,  but  he  declared 
his  intention  of  again  visiting  the  convent,  and 
that  on  an  appointed  day,  and  for  an  appointed 
purpose.  Finding  her  old  friend  impracticable, 
Katherine  dismissed  her  curiosity,  and  turned 
her  thoughts  upon  herself.  She  was  deep  in 
the  interesting  meditation,  when  Mr.  Villars 
invited  her  to  walk,  and  soon  she  was  stroll- 
ing along  the  garden-walks  and  through  the 
shrubbery  glades  by  his  side. 

"How  splendid  are  these  full  summer  days!" 
said  Katherine.  "  I  love  the  summer — listen, 
what  sweet  music  the  bees  are  making  among 
those  flowers  I" 

"  Nature  is  full  of  beauties;  and  every  season 
is  grateful  to  a  healthy  mind,  such  as  I  have 
always  believed  yours  to  be/' 

"  Till  lately,"  added  Katherine,  with  a  smile. 
Mr.  Villars  was  looking  at  her,  and  saw  the 
look  that  accompanied  the  words.  "I  can- 
not smile  about  trials,"  he  said.  He  spoke  so 
abruptly,  that  Kate,  confused  and  abashed, 
remained  speechless.  Mr.  Villars,  not  seeing 
her  distress,  continued  : 

"  It  would  be  most  heartless  if  you  really 
meant  to  trifle  about  things  which  are  among 
the  most  important  of  our  lives,  and  are  meant 
to  be  so.  I  have  only  lately  learnt  to  think 
and  speak  with  composure  of  the  hopes  of  my 


youth.  When  I  was  twenty-three  1  loved; 
and  now  I  am  sixty-five"— and  as  Mr.  Villars 
spoke,  he  stood  still,  and  lifted  his  hat  from 
his  snow-white  hair  —  "and  now  I  am  sixty- 
five,  and  have  only  lately  learnt  to  think  of 
her  without  anguish,  and  to  see  her,  and  touch 
her  hand,  and  listen  to  her  voice,  not  with 
sorrow,  but  with  friendship  only.  I  say  that 
honest  and  true  love  is  intended  to  be  strong 
and  abiding,  and  of  powerful  influence  over 
us;  and  are  such  feelings  to  be  trifled  with? 
or  is  any  sorrow  connected  with  such  feelings 
to  be  approached  with  a  smile  ?" 

He  spoke  with  energj',  and  stood,  looking 
away  from  her,  but  still  expecting  a  reply ; 
and  Kate  answered  with  an  earnestness  equal 
to  his  own. 

"  Mr.  Villars,  I  was  not  trifling.  If  I  smiled, 
it  was  from  very  far  other  motives.  I  was 
thinking  of  giving  you  pleasure,  at  the  expense 
of  confessing  my  own  folly.  I  wish  to  speak 
of  those  unfortunate  resolutions  of  mine.  I 
see  now,  that  circumstanced  as  I  then  was — 
as  I  still  am — I  did  wrong.  I  have  well  weighed 
what  you  have  said  to  me,  and  I  put  some 
questions  to  the  reverend  mother  yesterday, 
and  her  answers  left  me  no  room  for  doubts. 
You  may  say  this  to  Arthur  Staurton,  if  you 
like.  And  I  acknowledge  to  you,  that  no  one 
can  imagine  what  my  happiness  would  be, 
if  I  could  discover  the  real  value  of  what 
I  did.  Were  my  thoughts,  my  spoken  and 
written  words,  equivalent  to  a  vow  of  celi- 
bacy ?  That  question  is  for  ever  rising  in  my 
mind.  I  don't  know  what  I  have  done,  and 
no  one  can  explain  it  to  me ;  I  heartily  re- 
pent, and  no  one  can  absolve  me." 

"  Thank  God,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Villars,  "that 
this  moment,  though  unforeseen,  has  been  pro- 
vided for."  He  took  from  his  pocket-book 
the  note  that  Father  Beulau  had  written  to 
the  Duchess,  when  the  question  of  Katherine's 
vow  was  placed  before  him. 

Kate  heard  the  short  explanation  that  was 
given  to  her  with  gratitude  and  astonish- 
ment, and  read  the  priest's  decision  with  thank- 
ful joy. 

But  then  came  the  woman's  pride,  and  the 
maiden's  reserve  and  fear.  Her  heart  swelled 
with  happiness  at  the  thought  of  Arthur,  and 
yet  her  cheek  glowed  at  the  recollection  of 
what  she  had  lately  said.  "  Mr.  Villars,  could 
I  have  suspected  this — had  I  ever  supposed 
that  any  thing  could  end  my  uncertainty,  I 
should  never  have  sent^ — almost  sent— that 
message  to  Arthur." 

Mr.  Villars  smiled.  "If  it  be  possible  to 
be  maidenly  right,  and  morally  wrong,  you 
would  then  have  been  in  that  predicament," 
he  said.  "  But — Heaven  bless  you,  my  dear 
girl  —  I  had  forgotten  Arthur's  last  letter  I 
Oh,  Kate,  Kate,  why  was  not  all  this  said 
before  ?" 

"  How,  sir  ?    What  do  you  mean  ?' 
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"  That  Arthur  does  not  aspire  to  the  hand 
of  the  heiress  of  Westerton.  Besides  being 
possessed  of  your  own  ample  fortune,  you  are 
now  the  heiress  of  your  father's  line,  as  his 
will  directed,  in  case  your  cousin  should  have 
no  family." 

"Of  course,  I  know  that,"  said  Katherine, 
steadily. 

"  You  must  marry,  my  dear  girl,  suitably 
to  the  wealth  with  which  Major  Carminowe's 
death  has  possessed  you.  In  my  last  letter 
from  Arthur — here  it  is — he  says,  *  It  is  well 
that  she  is  already  lost  to  me.  I  should  never 
have  aspired  to  her  under  such  circumstances 
as  the  present.' " 

To  feel  that  Arthur  would  not  seek  her, 
was  indeed  a  new  thing  to  Katherine.  During 
the  few  months  in  which  she  had  been  dwell- 
ing on  his  and  her  own  circumstances,  she  had 
learnt  to  regard  him  as  so  irrevocably  con- 
nected with  her,  that  the  relinquishment  of 
her  supposed  vows  had  been  to  her  mind  like 
the  acknowledgment  of  his  claims.  But  now 
a  new  set  of  scruples  had  arisen,  the  surmount- 
ing of  which  did  not  depend  upon  herself.  In 
the  very  moment  in  which  she  had  felt  that 
her  destiny  was  again  in  her  own  hand,  it  had 
passed  away  from  her  like  a  dream.  Katherine 
had  again  to  feel  that  she  was  alone — this  time 
she  might  have  said,  deserted. 

Mr.  Villars  wrote  that  very  day  to  his  ne- 
phew. He  pressed  him  to  come  home,  and 
said  that  Katherine  had  come  to  her  senses 
about  the  folly  of  her  imaginary  vows,  and 
that  she  desired  no  ambitious  alliance,  but 
was,  in  fact,  the  same  Katherine  as  she  was 
when  not  the  possessor  of  Westerton  and  the 
accumulated  lands  and  riches  of  the  family. 

When  Kate  came  downstairs  to  dinner, 
she  saw  the  letter  on  the  hall-table.  Her  heart 
beat,  and  the  blush  flew  to  her  cheek.  Again 
there  was  hope. 

A  fortnight  had  passed  since  Mr.  Villars' 
visit  to  the  convent,  and  the  day  on  which  he 
was  again  expected  there  was  come.  He  went 
there.  His  first  visit  was  to  Lady  Emily,  and 
he  was  made  happy  by  the  visible  improve- 
ment that  she  shewed  both  in  health  and 
spirits.  There  was  a  pensiveness  about  her, 
less  melancholy  than  interesting.  She  was  no 
longer  oppressed  by  her  woe.  She  talked  of 
Major  Carminowe  in  a  way  which  made  Mr. 
Villars  feel  that  he  was  himself  distinguished 
by  so  tender  a  mark  of  her  confidence :  it 
appealed  irresistibly  to  the  affections.  Mr. 
Villars  was  very  thankful ;  and  his  own  distress 
for  the  loss  of  his  friend  received  that  day 
its  best  consolation. 

After  this  he  went  to  Rachel.  She  was 
alone.  Her  dress  startled  him,  and  she  re- 
marked it. 

"  I  shall,  I  hope,  soon  have  done  with  the 
world,"  she  said  ;  "  and  as  a  first  step  towards 
the  habit  to  which  I  aspire,  I  have  adopted 


the  dress  in  which  I  first  saw  New  Park.  I 
am  now  in  the  mourning  garb  which  1  wore 
for  my  mother,  till  it  was  exchanged  for  gar- 
ments more  costly,  and  1  might  say,  more 
suited  to  the  unreality  of  my  situation." 

There  was  something  strikingly  calm  and 
sensible  about  Rachel,  and  Mr.  Villars  felt 
his  interest  in  her  increase  every  moment. 

"  I  shall  speak  to  you  alone  at  first,"  said 
Rachel,  "  because,  to  make  things  more  clear, 
I  must  relate  a  few  preliminary  facts  to  you. 
When  I  come  to  the  circumstances  which  have 
so  grievously  aff'ected  me,  I  shall  desire  the 
presence  of  Father  Dennis  and  the  reverend 
mother." 

Mr.  Villars  bowed  in  acquiescence,  and 
Rachel  began  her  story. 

"  Not  very  long  after  my  arrival  at  New 
Park,  the  attention  of  the  household  was  di- 
rected to  Joseph  Reeves,  in  consequence  of 
some  peculiar  wildnesses  of  character  which 
he  had  exhibited.  He  was  a  clever  young 
man.  Lady  Harris  took  great  pains  with  him. 
She  introduced  him  to  me,  and  together  we 
entered  with  all  our  energies  into  reforming 
his  character.  He  attended  our  prayer-meet- 
ings, was  constantly  present  at  my  exposi- 
tions, and  had  frequent  private  instructions 
from  Lady  Harris  and  myself.  He  appeared 
to  have  become  an  entirely  reformed  charac- 
ter, and  was  looked  upon  among  ourselves  as 
a  person  of  many  talents  and  great  excellence. 
His  progress  in  the  estimation  of  his  friends 
at  New  Park  was  steady  ;  and  in  about  a  year 
and  a  half  after  he  had  come  peculiarly  under 
our  notice,  he  was  recommended  by  Lady 
Harris  to  Mr.  Jarvis  as  his  schoolmaster,  and 
also  as  his  scripture-reader.  From  reading 
the  Bible,  he  proceeded  to  expounding  it.  He 
was  uniformly  encouraged  by  Lady  Harris, 
and  instructed  by  me.  He  constantly  con- 
sulted me  on  the  meaning  of  diflferent  parts  of 
Scripture,  and  on  the  best  means  of  applying 
them.  I  frequently  commended  his  applica- 
tion, and  expressed  admiration  of  his  talents, 
and  belief  in  the  excellence  of  his  character. 
You  know  that  soon  after  this  he  began  to 
preach  in  the  meeting-house,  which  led  to  the 
building  of  the  Sardis,  the  overthrow  of  the 
Anglican  Church  school,  and  the  quarrel  be- 
tween Lady  Harris  and  Mr.  Jarvis.  About 
this  time  I  began  to  suspect  that  Reeves  was 
not  piously  minded,  but  simply  ambitious.  1 
also  suspected  that  he  thought  of  making  nu 
a  tool  for  his  own  aggrandisement.  He  thouglit 
to  marry  me.  I  have  since  understood  tiiat 
he  made  a  confidant  of  Mr.  Ridley  Spouter, 
who  first  pleaded  his  cause  with  Lady  Harris. 
Reeves,  at  all  events,  became  an  established 
favourite.  You  know  the  manner  of  his  ac- 
companying us  abroad,  and  his  extraordinary 
introduction  into  society.  He  often  made  nu 
feel  that  he  purposed  to  make  me  assist  him 
in  his  rise.     His  manner  was  one  of  accom- 
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jjUshed  art.  Beford'our  departure  from  Rome, 
William  Harris  proposed  to  me.  I  felt  all  the 
kindness  for  him  that  his  gentle  disposition 
and  amiable  character  demanded ;  but  love, 
such  as  it  is  given  to  others  to  feel,  I  never 
felt ;  yet  1  desired  to  serve  him  faithfully,  I 
intended  him  no  wrong." 

Rachel  paused  ;  the  thought  of  the  sorrow 
she  had  caused  him  grieved  her  in  the  recol- 
lection ;  and  also  the  contemplation  of  the 
chain  of  circumstances  which  had  led  to  her 
position  at  that  moment,  filled  her  mind  with 
astonishment  and  gratitude.  Mr.  Villars  did 
not  speak.  His  manner  had  shewn  the  most 
perfect  attention.  He  took  her  hand  for  an 
instant,  and  gently  pressed  it,  to  denote  his 
interest  in  her  narration.    Rachel  went  on. 

"  When  William  mentioned  his  wishes  to 
his  mother,  she  saved  herself  from  the  distress 
of  refusing  her  consent  by  pretending  that 
I  had  encouraged  Reeves.  She  succeeded. 
William  left  the  house  without  seeing  me, 
giving  his  mother  a  letter,  on  the  answer  to 
which  his  fate  was  to  be  fixed.  She  delivered 
this  letter  herself,  and  many  things  she  said — 
Oh  !  how  true  they  were !  " 

And  Rachel  paused  again,  and  seemed  to 
dwell  thoughtfully  and  tenderly  on  the  past. 

"  But  the  answer  ?"  said  Mr.  Villars. 

"  The  answer,"  answered  Rachel,  "  was 
what  she  desired." 

"  And  did  you  let  William  think  that  Reeves 
was  preferred  to  him — or  that  you  had  en- 
couraged both  at  once  ?" 

"  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  he  does  believe  in 
one  or  both  of  those  cases.  I  have  never 
seen  him  since.  When  1  wrote  my  answer, 
I  did  not  know  that  he  had  ever  heard  of 
Reeves, — I  supposed  that  that  man's  designs, 
as  I  had  discovered  them  to  be,  were  unknown 
to  Lady  Harris  and  to  every  one.  I  did  not 
know  what  had  passed — I  knew  only  what 
Reeves's  manner  had  betrayed  to  me.  Lady 
Harris  saved  herself  with  her  son,  but  at  my 
expense." 

"Base  treachery!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Villars; 
but  Rachel  went  quietly  on. 

"  I  first  learnt  what  Lady  Harris's  conduct 
had  been  through  the  candour  of  my  friend 
Mrs.  Newcome ;  I  can  never  repay  her  and 
her  husband's  kindness." 

"Pray  go  on,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Mr. 
Villars,  "  1  am  most  anxious  to  hear  the  re- 
mainder of  your  story." 

Rachel  rose  from  her  seat ;  "  I  will  return 
in  a  few  minutes,"  she  said ;  and  when  she 
came  back,  Father  Dennis  and  the  good  mo- 
ther accompanied  her.  Almost  as  if  she  had 
not  interrupted  herself,  Rachel  continued  her 
narration. 

"  I  heard  from  Mrs.  Newcome  of  Reeves 
and  Lady  Harris  being  in  a  position  of  mutual 
confidence  which  I  had  not  suspected.  I 
heard  also  that  Reeves  was  in  London,  staying 


with  Mr.  Ridley  Spouter.  I  had  determined 
to  get  my  own  living  in  some  way  :  I  did  not 
wish  to  avail  myself  any  longer  of  Lady 
Harris's  bounty.  The  day  before  Mr.  New- 
come  brought  me  to  Waterton  I  had  an  inter- 
view on  this  subject  with  Mr.  Jarvis.  I  re- 
mained about  three  hours  at  the  vicarage.  I 
wished  Mr.  Jarvis  to  place  me  in  some  situa- 
tion, in  which,  under  his  authority,  I  could 
perform  the  works  of  mercy  in  his  parish. 
I  pressed  him  urgently,  but  he  assured  me 
that,  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  it  was  im- 
possible to  accede  to  my  wishes.  I  felt  much 
disappointed.  I  had  had  some  conversations 
with  Miss  Westerton  on  such  subjects ;  I  de- 
termined to  go  to  the  Hall,  and  tell  her  of 
my  hopes  and  my  disappointments.  When  I 
reached  the  Hall,  I  was  told  that  Miss  Wes- 
terton and  her  cousin  had  gone  to  the  Par- 
sonage. I  took  the  high  road  again  on  my 
return,  hoping  to  meet  them.  I  knew  that 
they  generally  went  one  way  and  came  back 
the  other,  and  that  they  had  gone  by  the  drive. 
I  had  got  about  half  way  on  my  return  when 
T  w^as  met  by  Joseph  Reeves.  He  said  that 
he  had  only  lately  come  from  London,  that  he 
had  been  inquiring  for  me  at  the  Parsonage, 
and  had  met  me  purposely.  He  kept  me  in 
the  road,  pressing  his  suit  upon  me  earnestly. 
The  evening  was  closing;  I  felt  extremely 
alarmed  at  first,  but  at  last  my  spirit  rose ; 
I  felt  goaded  to  desperation,  and  I  upbraided 
and  reproached  him  severely.  He,  on  his  side, 
mentioned  William  Harris  to  me.  He  had, 
he  said,  long  seen  William's  attachment,  but 
had  purposely  never  shewn  that  he  knew  it. 
Lady  Harris,  he  said,  was  now  in  his  power, 
for  that  he  could  at  any  moment  tell  her  son 
of  her  treachery,  clear  my  conduct  with  Wil- 
liam, and  facilitate  our  marriage.  This,  he 
said.  Lady  Harris  knew  in  her  heart,  and  that, 
if  others  feared  her,  she  was  only  his  slave  at 
last.  He  said  that  he  was  bent  on  marrying 
me;  that  he  was  soon  going  abroad,  and 
would  take  me  along  with  him  as  his  wife. 
He  said  that  he  had  promised  Lady  Harris  to 
do  so,  for  that  she  did  not  like  to  bring  her 
son  back  to  New  Park  while  I  was  in  the 
neighbourhood.  And  he  said  that  he  might 
soon  return  and  claim  what  he  liked  of  Lady 
Harris.  He  said  also  that  he  had  learnt  to 
admire  me,  and  that  it  suited  his  own  feelings 
to  marry  me.  I  was  unable  to  get  away  from 
him,  and  he  persecuted  me  more  than  I  can 
describe.  Driven  to  despair,  I  screamed  aloud. . 
Immediately  he  seized  hold  of  me — I  cannot 
express  my  terror — but  at  that  moment  an- 
other hand  was  upon  me,  and  Reeves  was 
struck  to  the  ground.  Major  Carminowe  had 
released  me.  A  thick  mist  had  been  rising, 
and  we  could  scarcely  trace  the  rocky  edge 
of  the  road  which  lay  open  on  the  Scaur  side. 
I  sunk  on  the  ground  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  road,  where  the  wood  comes  down ;  and, 
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from  fright,  felt  for  a  moment  deprived  of  all 
power  to  move.  Major  Carminowe  reproached 
Reeves.  He  said  that  he  would  write  to  Sir 
James  Harris,  and  describe  the  violence  he 
had  seen.  He  said  that  he  was  now  con- 
vinced of  what  he  had  already  suspected,  that 
Reeves's  character  was  not  such  as  Sir  James 
Harris  or  his  son  would  approve;  and  that 
both  should  be  made  acquainted  with  his  con- 
duct. I  guesstd  the  effect  that  these  words 
would  have  upon  Reeves,  who  had  risen  from 
the  ground,  and  was  standing  the  picture  of 
passion  before  Major  Carminowe.  '  I  believe,' 
said  Major  Carminowe,  'that  you  are  capable 
of  any  deception.  You  have  no  doubt  de- 
ceived your  patrons,  as  you  cruelly  deceived 
the  good  girl  in  your  own  station  of  life,  who 
is  now,  happily,  dead.  What  I  have  just 
witnessed  has  relieved  me  of  all  delicacy  in 
speaking  to  your  employers  ;  begone,  sir,  and 
be  thankful  for  such  mercy  as  may  accompany 
your  disgrace.' 

"  These  Avords  had  a  terrible  effect  upon 
Reeves.  He  jumped  forward,  and  closed 
on  Major  Carminowe  immediately.  In  their 
struggle  they  got  close  to  the  brink.  Reeves 
muttered  something,  and  gave  his  body  a  vio- 
lent swing." 

Rachel  pressed  her  hands  strongly  before 
her  eyes.  Her  whole  frame  shook  with  emo- 
tion. "  Possibly  it  was  an  accident.  Merci- 
ful Lord !  thou  knowest;  I  cannot  tell.  Major 
Carminowe  fell  over  the  Scaur.  He  grasped 
at  a  large  holly  as  he  fell ;  the  branch  bent, 
and  then  gave  way.  I  heard  the  body  bound 
from  one  projecting  rock  to  another.  No  one 
who  heard  that  sound  could  have  hoped  that 
life  would  have  been  spared.  No ;  we  both 
knew  that  he  was  dead. 

"  I  still  lay  shrinking  against  the  bank. 
Reeves  advanced  to  me.  He  looked  deadly 
pale,  and  most  terrible.  '  Noav,  woman,'  he 
gasped,  '  you  may  try  to  hang  me  ;  but  mark 
me,  if  one  word  transpires  as  to  that  man's 
death  not  being  accidental,  I  do  not  wait  to 
meet  you  in  a  court  of  justice.  I  go  off — and 
you  with  me.  Keep  this  secret;  for  if  you  do 
not,  there  are  no  bars  or  bolts  on  earth  which 
shall  keep  you  from  me ;.  and,  living  or  dead, 
the  witness  of  that  deed  shall  go  along  with 
me,'  In  another  moment  he  was  gone.  I  re- 
turned to  my  home  as  well  as  I  was  able — the 
rest  you  know." 

Rachel's  tale  was  ended.     Mr.  Villars  was 
.  the  first  to  speak. 

"  You  must  be  prepared  to  give  this  his- 
tory elsewhere,  Miss  Meadows.  1  mean,  as 
evidence  on  which  to  rest  proceedings."  Mr. 
Villars  grew  agitated,  and,  taking  Rachel's 
hand,  said,  "  Indeed  I  pity  you  —  I  feel  for 
you ;  but  I  ought  to  tell  you  tiiat  this  un- 
happy man  may  be  tried,  possibly  even  for 
murder,  and  that  you" — But  Mr.  Villars  did 
not  go  on,  for  Rachel   had  sunk  upon   her 


knees,  with  an   exclamation   of  agony  which 
pierced  the  hearts  of  her  hearers. 

"Thy  judgments  are  terrible!"  she  whis- 
pered, for  all  voice  seemed  gone ;  "  yet  give 
me  grace  to  say,  Thy  will  be  done."  Then 
suddenly  seeming  to  regain  her  strength,  she 
spoke  with  impressive  energy  to  Mr.  Villars. 

"  Oh,  my  friend,  hear  me,  and  remember. 
If  you  should  ever  have  it  in  your  power  to 
turn  the  hearts  of  those  on  whose  decision 
events  must  rest  to  pity,  then  recollect  that 
blessed  are  the  merciful." 

"  Why  should  you  plead  for  that  man  ?"  he 
asked. 

"  Because,"  replied  Rachel,  "  I  was  in  a 
great  degree  myself  the  means  of  teaching 
him  that  fatal  independence  of  all  authority 
which,  under  the  name  of  religion,  led  him 
into  circumstances  where,  when  tempted,  he 
fell.  I  was  as  guilty  as  he  was ;  and  if,  in 
mercy,  there  is  given  to  me  repentance,  for- 
giveness, and  peace,  is  not  that  reason  suffi- 
cient for  my  pleading  for  him  ?  Alas,  alas  !" 
she  continued,  "  perhaps  my  temporal  punish- 
ment may  come  in  this  terrible  form.  Oh, 
rather,  far  rather,  would  I  give  my  life  for 
his." 

"  We  must  do  our  duty,"  said  Mr.  Villars, 
in  a  voice  of  tenderness,  as  he  approached 
Rachel.     She  made  a  gesture  of  submission. 

"  Can  you  answer  me  one  word  ?"  he  asked. 
"  Are  you  actuated  by  any  dread  of  this  man, 
in  your  intention  of  remaining  here  ?  I  will 
give  you  a  home;  I  will  put  you  in  circum- 
stances where  you  can  gain  an  honourable 
livelihood.  I  will  never  interfere  with  your 
religion.  You  shall  live  in  a  position  of  use- 
fulness, and  protected  from  all  danger.  Make 
an  effort.  Speak  plainly  to  me,  now,  in  the 
presence  of  those  most  likely  to  influence  you. 
Speak  openly  ;  tell  me  the  truth.  I  will  give 
you  all  you  need  desire ;  you  may  continue 
a  Catholic  if  you  please,  and  you  may  come 
with  me  now,'' 

Rachel  had  preserved  her  kneeling  posture ; 
but  as  Mr.  Villars  spoke  she  raised  her  head, 
and  looked  up  at  him  with  that  brightly 
beaming  expression  that  he  had  so  often  ad- 
mired. Truth  dwelt  in  the  openness  of  her 
glance,  and  an  innocent  candour  parted  her 
lips  with  a  smile. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  desire,"  she  said,  "  for 
I  possess  all.  You,  my  most  true  and  liberal 
friend — you  can  only  give  me  the  altcrnativ 
of  my  adversity ;  but  here  I  have  found  what 
all  my  life  I  have  been  seeking,  yet  never 
seeking  aright.  The  dreams  of  my  innocent 
childhood,  tlie  hopes  of  my  early  youth,  are  all 
realised  now — to  be  expended  in  thy  service, 
O  Lord ;  in  love  and  obedience  to  live,  in 
faith  and  hope  to  die." 

♦'  Let  us  praise  God  for  such  great  grace," 
said  the  reverend  mother. 

Mr.  Villars  sighed,  and  turned  away.     But 
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the  outpourings  of  a  devoted  heart,  in  gentle 
but  fervent  whisperings,  followed  him,  and  he 
lingered  a  moment  to  catch  the  ardent  words, 
"  Too  late  have  I  known  thee,  O  ancient 
Truth  !  Too  late  have  I  loved  thee,  O  ancient 
Beauty.  Too  long  have  I  gone  astray  from 
Thee.  From  this  moment,  O  my  Sovereign 
Good,  I  desire  to  be  for  ever  Thine.  Oh,  let 
nothing  in  life  or  death  ever  separate  me  from 
Thee  any  more  !" 

Mr.  Villars  heard  to  the  end,  and  his  heart 
could  not  forbear  to  say,  "  Amen.' 

He  went  away,  and  repeated  the  history  he 
had  heard  from  Rachel  to  Mr.  Jarvis.  Scarcely 
was  the  tale  concluded,  when  Mr.  Jarvis  was 
sent  for  to  attend  a  man  at  an  inn  at  Water- 
ton,  who  lay  there  in  danger  of  death.  A  re- 
port spread  about  that  it  was  Joseph  Reeves. 
He  was  not  personally  known  to  the  people 
of  the  inn,  but  they  had  sent  for  Mr.  Jarvis, 
in  consequence  of  hearing  the  injured  man 
mention  his  name.  And  as,  in  his  incoherent 
rarablings,  he  had  mentioned  the  convent,  they 
had  sent  there  for  the  priest.  Father  Dennis, 
expecting  to  find  some  dying  Catholic,  had 
taken  two  of  the  sisters  with  him,  and  Rachel 
had  accompanied  them ;  and  in  the  dying  man 
she  did  indeed  recognise  Joseph  Reeves. 

After  the  last  frightful  interview  with  Ra- 
chel, he  had  returned  to  London,  and  now  had 
been  again  on  his  way  to  Westerton,  when  he 
had  been  mortally  injured  by  an  accident 
which  had  occurred  to  the  conveyance  by 
which  he  travelled.  Some  hours  necessarily 
elapsed  before  Mr.  Jarvis  could  reach  the  inn, 
and  when  he  arrived  he  found  Reeves  almost 
in  the  agonies  of  dissolution.  The  dying  man 
certainly  recognised  him,  but  the  power  of 
speech  was  gone.  By  his  bedside  were  Lady 
Emily  Carminowe  and  Rachel  Meadows;  and 
their  hands  were  administering  to  his  comfort. 
Joseph  Reeves  lay  perfectly  still,  and  looking 
constantly  from  the  one  to  the  other.  There 
was  no  expression  in  his  eyes,  but  perpetually 
their  glance  passed  from  one  to  the  other, 
resting  a  moment  on  each;  and  this  constantly 
repeated  survey  seemed  to  bring  some  strange 
consolation  to  him,  for  if  either  moved,  though 
but  for  a  moment,  he  made  an  effort  to  turn 
his  head  to  follow  her.  Once  only  was  this 
painful  state  of  things  interrupted.  Old  Mi- 
chael Tregenna,  silently  and  sadly,  glided  into 
the  room,  and,  affected  to  tears,*^  knelt  down 
by  his  bedside,  and  took  his  hand.  Reeves 
gazed  at  him  ;  made  a  strong  effort  to  speak, 
but  could  not.  Then  he  once  raised  his  eyes 
to  heaven,  and  closed  them  fast  for  ever. 

Weeks  passed  away;  and  the  autumn  was 
approaching.  Katherine  and  Mr.  Villars  were 
still  alone  at  the  Hall ;  for  Lady  Emily  refused 
to  return  there,  and  was  making  arrangements 
to  live  with  a  widowed  aunt  of  her  deceased 
husband.  Katherine  had  not  heard  any  thing 
of  Arthur,  and  she  could  not  ask  Mr.  Villars 


about  him.  But  now  Mr.  Villars  was  come 
to  her,  with  an  open  letter  in  his  hand.  It 
Avas  from  Arthur ;  he  was  coming  home,  but 
for  a  sad  reason.  Lady  Harris  was  dead. 
Arthur  had  been  by  accident  staying  for  a  few^ 
days  in  the  same  inn  with  them  ;  and  now  he 
was  coming  back  with  William,  who  was  in 
too  distressed  a  state  of  mind  to  travel  without 
a  companion. 

Newcome  had  written  a  true  account  of  all 
things  as  they  had  occurred  to  William  Harris, 
and  had  entirely  disabused  his  mind  of  false 
impressions  relative  to  the  departed  Reeves 
and  Rachel  Meadows.  W^illiam  had  thus  be- 
come aware  of  the  double  part  his  mother  had 
acted.  Great  misery  had  existed  between 
them.  Lady  Harris's  violent  passions  had  long 
been  injurious  to  her  bodily  health ;  she  had 
sunk  under  this  last  contest,  and  had  died  in 
consequence  of  a  fit,  from  which  happily  her 
mind  had  recovered,  but  not  her  body.  Many 
affecting  scenes  occurred  in  the  last  few  days 
of  consciousness ;  so  much  so,  that  Sir  James 
was  ever  afterwards  heard  to  declare  when- 
ever he  spoke  of  his  wife,  which  was  not 
unfrequently,  that  the  late  Lady  Harris  had 
been,  without  any  exception,  the  most  humble- 
minded  being  that  had  ever  lived,  besides  being 
the  most  extraordinary  woman  in  ability  and 
accomplishments  that  he  had  ever  even  heard 
of.  Sir  James  always  continued  to  think  of 
her  in  the  character  of  the  high-spirited,  hand- 
some, gifted  creature,  to  whom  he  had  timidly 
proposed,  and  by  whom  he  had  been  almost 
unexpectedly  accepted ;  whose  life  had  been 
one  of  uninterrupted  good  works,  and  her  end 
of  holy  edification.  Lady  Harris  was  most 
regretted  by  one  she  had  systematically  ne- 
glected :  that  one  was  her  husband.  It  was  a 
happy  accommodation  of  sentiment. 

And  the  time  was  come  when  Katherine 
and  Arthur  Staurton  were  to  meet  again.  Her 
spirits  had  been  so  reduced  of  late,  that  she 
really  dreaded  the  interview.  Mr.  Villars  was 
gone  to  the  Manor  House  to  receive  him,  and 
she  was  alone  at  the  Hall.  The  day  on  which 
Katherine  thought  that  Arthur  would  Call, 
she  desired  Michael  to  shew  all  visitors  into 
the  drawing-room,  while  she  occupied  the 
library  herself.  But  when  Arthur  appcarecl^ 
Michael  ventured  to  exercise  the  discretion  of 
a  confidential  servant;  he  was  sure  Miss  "Wes- 
terton would  be  so  glad  to  see  Mr.  Staurton, 
and  so  immediately  conducted  him  to  her. 
Kate  was  surprised.  The  suddenness  of  the 
meeting  embarrassed  Arthur.  He  stood  ir- 
resolute, and  she  annoyed  and  confuse^i  j  till, 
too  disconcerted  to  rally,  she  burst  into  tears. 
We  do  not  know  how  long  this  scene  lasted, 
but  it  must  have  ended  more  satisfactorily 
than  it  began,  for  that  night  Mr.  Villars 
prayed  for  blessings  on  them  both,  and  holding 
a  hand  of  Katherine  and  of  Arthur,  thankeci 
God  for  his  dear  children. 
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Will  the  reader  excuse  us  for  passing  over 
six  months  ?  At  the  end  of  that  time,  if  he 
had  looked  into  the  library  at  the  Vicarage, 
he  would  have  seen  William  Harris  there,  the 
acknowledged  and  accepted  lover  of  Ellen 
Jarvis.  It  had  just  been  settled,  and  William 
had  been  the  bearer  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jarvis 
from  his  father,  expressive  of  Sir  James's  great 
satisfaction  in  the  alliance.  Sir  James  could 
only  hope  that  his  son  might  find  in  Ellen  as 
excellent  and  exemplary  a  wife  as  he  had  been 
blessed  with  in  that  very  extraordinary  woman 
the  late  Lady  Harris,  of  whom  he  never  liked 
to  lose  an  opportunity  of  speaking  as  she  de- 
served. She  was  certainly  possessed  of  the  most 
transcendent  abilities,  the  soundest  religion, 
and  the  humblest  mind  that  he  had  ever  met 
with ;  and  Sir  James  took  that  opportunity  of 
asking  Mr.  Jarvis's  permission  for  putting  up 
a  monument  in  Westerton  Church  recording 
the  extraordinary  virtues  of  the  lady  his 
daughter  was  now  to  succeed  at  New  Park. 

Of  course  Mr.  Jarvis  could  do  no  other 
than  consent ;  and  as  Sir  James  provided  the 
inscription,  a  more  than  poetic  justice  was 
done  to  the  lamented  lady.  It  has  been  said 
of  the  inscription,  that  many  read  it  till  they 


believed  it — who  would  choose  to  remember 
with  bitterness,  if  they  could  yield  to  be  so 
amiably  deceived  ? 

Jane  Newcome  had  heard  the  news  of  her 
cousin's  engagement,  and  she  told  Rachel. 
It  was  the  day  on  which  Rachel  had  received 
the  novice's  white  veil.  Before  this  happy 
day  she  had  placed  in  a  box  all  the  articles 
of  value,  consisting  chiefly  of  jewellery  and 
books,  which  she  had  received  from  Lady 
Harris  and  Sir  James.  She  now  sent  them 
to  Ellen  ;  and  the  day  of  William's  marriage, 
Sister  Mary  Angelica — such  was  the  name 
taken  by  Rachel — received  a  letter  contain- 
ing a  cheque  for  two  thousand  pounds.  The 
letter  was  from  Sir  James  Harris  ;  and  in  it  he 
took  great  shame  to  himself  for  never  having 
thought  of  securing  her  independence  before. 
He  had  now,  he  said,  been  indebted  to  his  son 
for  reminding  him  of  what  he  felt  to  be  no- 
thing short  of  his  duty  ;  and  Sir  James  begged 
Rachel  to  forgive  him  for  having  neglected 
her,  which,  he  said,  would  not  have  happened 
if  that  very  extraordinary  woman  Lady  Harris 
had  been  alive,  whose  remarkable  cleverness 
and  recollection  of  every  duty  was  only  to  be 
equalled  by  her  humility. 


NEWMAN  ON  THE  SOUL. 


The  Soul,  her  Sorrows  and  her  ^Aspirations  : 
an  Essay  towards  the  Natural  History  of 
the  Soul  as  the  true  Basis  of  Theology.  By 
Francis  William  Newman,  formerlyFellow  of 
Balliol  College,  Oxford.  London,  Chapman. 
This  Essay  is  a  fresh  illustration  of  the  iden- 
tity of  Protestantism  with  Infidelity,  if  not 
with  absolute  Atheism.  It  is  the  most  recent 
proof  which  the  English  press  has  furnished, 
that  thinking  men,  who  are  resolved  to  test 
the  foundations  of  their  religious  belief,  almost 
invariably  end  in  denying  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity as  a  revelation  of  doctrine  to  the  soul 
of  man.  Mr.  Francis  Newman  has  long  been 
known  to  every  one  familiar  with  the  history 
of  Oxford  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  as 
a  man  of  brilliant  abilities,  independence  of 
judgment,  and  amiable  and  correct  private 
character.  He  has  also  been  always  remark- 
able for  a  disinclination  to  systematise  his 
opinions,  to  follow  them  out  to  all  their  legi- 
timate consequences,  and  to  reject  those  which 
were  radically  inconsistent  with  his  general 
system  of  faith.  Perhaps  no  man  of  equal 
capacity  ever  entertained  a  more  extraordi- 
nary and  heterogeneous  medley  of  views  at 
one  and  the  same  moment,  or  to  an  acute 
perception  of  what  was  hollow,  deceitful,  and 
absurd  in  others,  apparently  united  so  imper- 
vious an  unconsciousness  of  the  logical  impos* 


sibility  of  reconciling  the  various  portions  of 
his  moral,  philosophical,  and  theological  creed. 
As  a  young  man  he  tried  Church-of-Eng- 
landism  to  its  basis,  and  found  it  wanting. 
He  saw  that  the  structure  was  a  mass  of  un- 
spiritual  patchwork,  and  that  it  was  raised  on 
a  foundation  of  sand,  which  only  endured  for 
a  while  because  there  was  no  storm  to  scatter 
it  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  Through 
various  stages  of  unbelief  he  then  gradually 
progressed  to  that  condition  of  feeling  in  which 
he  has  now  for  some  time  remained.  One  by 
one  every  article  of  positive  belief  gave  way 
in  his  mind,  until  he  fancied  that  he  could 
stay  himself  from  tumbling  headlong  into  the 
abyss  of  Atheism  by  grasping  at  the  phantom 
of  philosophical  Christianity,  which  it  is  now 
the  fashion  to  proclaim  as  the  last  new  dis- 
covery which  man  has  made  concerning  God 
and  eternity.  A  short  time  ago  we  noticed 
Mr.  Morell's  attempt  to  give  scientific  form 
to  this  futile  hypothesis,*  and  shewed  that  of 
all  the  absurdities  to  which  shallow  minds 
ever  devoted  themselves,  there  never  was  one 
more  untenable  than  this  modern  notion,  that 
Christianity  is  really  a  divinely  given  religion, 
and  yet  that  it  reveals  no  doctrines  at  all. 
Mr.  Newman's  belief,  or  rather  his  unbelief, 
is  identically  the  same  with  that  of  Mr.  Morell, 

*  Jiantbler,  Part  17,  Alay  X84J?. 
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though  the  natural  turn  of  his  mind,  and  his 
mode  of  conducting  his  arguments,  are  as 
different  as  well  can  be.  The  fundamental 
truths  and  errors  to  which  both  writers  ad- 
here are,  however,  the  same;  and  they  are 
equally  exponents  of  that  philosophy  which  is 
rising  up  in  all  quarters  among  intelligent 
Protestants,  and  which  is  destined  ere  long  to 
swallow  up  every  remnant  of  revealed  truth 
which  yet  lingers  in  the  separatist  world. 

The  great  truths  which  Mr.  Newman  has 
got  hold  of  are,  the  essential  difference  which 
exists  between  an  intellectual  knowledge  of 
theological  doctrines  and  that  inward  religion 
which  brings  the  soul  into  contact  with  Al- 
mighty God,  and  the  utter  impotence  of  what 
are  called  the  proofs  of  definite  Christian  doc- 
trine, whether  as  a  system  or  in  detail,  on  any 
intelligible  grounds  which  Protestantism  can 
bring  forward.  His  great  errors  are,  first,  a 
belief  that,  because  theological  knowledge 
and  religious  faith  are  different  in  their  na- 
ture, therefore  no  theological  knowledge  what- 
ever is  to  be  accepted  as  necessarily  true,  how- 
ever cogent  the  logical  proofs  on  which  it 
rests;  and,  secondly,  a  total  ignorance  as  to 
what  the  Catholic  religion  really  is,  and  of  the 
answer  which  she  gives  to  all  that  modern 
scepticism  so  unanswerably  throws  in  the  teeth 
of  dogmatic  Protestantism. 

The  whole  of  the  Essay  before  us  is  an  expan- 
sion of  the  two  truths  we  have  named  as  pos- 
sessing the  mind  of  the  author.  Irregular  and 
rambling  in  its  treatment,  and  dealing  far  more 
in  statement  and  illustration  than  in  lucid  ex- 
position and  proof,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a 
series  of  brilliant  and  pointed  thoughts  struck 
off  by  an  earnest,  tender-hearted,  and,  in  a 
certain  sense,  pious  and  conscientious  mind, 
overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  the  difficulties  of 
Protestantism,  and  keenly  alive  to  the  follies 
and  hypocrisies  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives. 
Such  as  it  is,  it  well  deserves  the  study  of 
those  who  are  called  to  confront  the  growing 
scepticism  of  the  times.  By  those  whose 
minds  are  well  armed  by  a  really  profound 
insight  into  the  whole  nature  of  religious  be- 
lief, it  may  be  read  not  only  with  interest  and 
pleasure,  but  with  profit.  To  others  its  peru- 
sal will  be  the  more  mischievous  the  more  it 
is  agreeable;  and  its  only  result  will  be  to 
shake  their  confidence  in  what  they  do  believe, 
and  in  its  place  to  offer  them — nothing. 

Mr.  Newman  differs  from  many  other  modern 
sceptics  in  being  far  more  practical  in  his  re- 
ferences to  religious  duties  and  exercises  than 
is  common  in  the  class  to  which  he  belongs.  In 
truth,  it  is  one  of  the  most  painful  features  in 
his  book,  that  it  displays  the  workings  of  a 
soul  destroyed  by  the  acuteness  of  its  own 
perceptions,  and  writhing  under  the  torments 
of  self-imposed  fallacies,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  seems  to  long  for  something  that  is 
pure,  deep,  peace-giving,  and  divine.    Unlike 


another  recent  sceptical  writer  from  Oxford, 
Mr.  Newman  appears  to  have  a  profound 
sense  that  sin  is  an  awful  reality;  that,  in 
some  mysterious  way,  it  cleaves  a  fathomless 
gulf  between  the  soul  and  its  God  ;  that  in  a 
repose  upon  the  bosom  of  the  Omnipotent 
and  All-Merciful  the  soul  can  alone  find  bliss 
and  satisfaction ;  and  that  so  long  as  the  flesh 
governs  the  spirit,  and  the  heart  is  given  to 
the  world,  that  repose  is  in  the  very  nature  of 
things  an  impossibility.  Hence  there  is  nothing 
radically  coarse  and  disgusting  in  his  specu- 
lations, crude  and  dreadful  as  they  are.  He 
seems  to  have  caught  glimpses  of  the  exquisite 
purity  and  beauty  of  the  spiritual  life,  as  he 
certainly  has  gained  a  far  clearer  insight  into 
certain  great  truths  in  its  moral  character 
than  is  usual  among  Protestants  of  any  de- 
nomination. There  is  scarcely  a  page  in 
which  he  does  not  seem  to  be  on  the  point  of 
grasping  some  great  Catholic  principle,  or  of 
solving  the  enigma  which  baffles  him.  Each 
sentence  seems  to  neutralise  the  rest ;  and  we 
are  astonished  that  any  person  so  highly  gifted 
should  yet  be  so  miserably  unable  to  harmonise 
the  various  opinions  which  he  upholds,  and 
virtually  contradict  himself  almost  in  every 
other  paragraph  he  utters. 

This  fatal  inconsecutiveness  in  Mr.  New- 
man's mind  appears  to  be  the  root  (not  to 
touch  on  the  moral  cause,  whatever  that  may 
be)  of  all  his  scepticism.  It  is  really  incre- 
dible to  what  an  extent  he  refutes  himself 
and  answers  his  own  difficulties,  if  he  would 
only  give  fair  play  to  his  convictions  and 
carry  out  his  statements  to  their  consequences. 
For  instance,  in  a  note  at  page  182,  we  find 
him  saying,  "  Can  I  go  to  the  supreme  Judge 
and  tell  him  that  I  deserve  more  happiness  (in 
the  next  life)  than  He  has  granted  me  in  this 
life  ?  Whither  is  the  logician's  common  sense 
or  self-knowledge  gone  ?"  Again,  in  another 
place,  he  writes,  "  There  is  nothing  whatever 
in  human  wickedness,  however  intense  and 
whatever  misery  it  causes,  to  inspire  rational 
doubt  of  the  Divine  goodness."  Yet  no  lan- 
guage can  serve  Mr.  Newman  to  express  his 
abhorrence  and  indignation  at  the  idea  that 
the  future  punishments  of  the  wicked  are 
eternal!  Oh,  how  humiliating  is  it  to  the 
pride  of  human  intellect  to  behold  this  mar- 
vellous incapacity  to  reason  fairly  and  consist- 
ently! How  strange  to  see  the  same  man 
who  revolts  from  arraigning  the  justice  and 
mercy  of  God  when  he  sees  his  fellow-creatures 
steeped  in  anguish  from  the  hour  of  their 
birth  to  the  hour  of  their  death,  though  per- 
haps they  are  among  the  least  sinful  of  their 
species,  yet  blind  to  the  fact  that  he  is  thus 
presuming  to  judge  the  Judge  of  all,  when  he 
protests  that  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of 
future  suffering  is  so  accursed  and  damnable 
that  it  cannot  be  true !  That  it  is  an  awful, 
a  terrible,  an  agonising  doctrine,  we  grant, 
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indeed ;  but  to  say  that  it  cannot  be  true  be- 
cause God  is  all-merciful,  is  as  monstrous  and 
presumptuous  as  it  would  be  to  laugh  at  the 
cries  of  an  infant  in  bitter  pain,  on  the  pretence 
that,  as  it  never  sinned,  a  merciful  God  could 
not  inflict  torture  upon  its  innocent  being. 
How  is  it  that  Mr.  Newman  does  not  see  that 
his  belief  in  the  goodness  of  God,  "  whatever 
he  the  misery"  He  inflicts  on  sinners  in  this 
life,  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  a  denial  of  the 
eternity  of  suffering  ?  Both  the  one  punish- 
ment and  the  other  are  incomprehensible ;  we 
cannot  reconcile  them  with  our  personal  feelings 
and  ideas.  To  our  own  intellect  it  is  shock- 
ing and  horrible  to  behold  the  vast  mass  of 
mankind  lost  in  sin  and  tortured  with  anguish 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave;  and  to  think 
that  such  will  be  their  eternal  portion  is  only 
more  shocking  and  horrible;  it  is  no  more 
impossible  than  the  present  state  is  impossi- 
ble ;  and  when  this  latter  is  an  undeniable  fact 
before  our  eyes,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
honest  and  true  let  us  not  pander  to  our  sen- 
sibilities at  the  expense  of  our  reason,  and 
pretend  that  future  punishment  cannot  be 
eternal  because  it  is  contrary  to  the  mercy  of 

With  a  like  unconsciousness  of  the  irrecon- 
cilableness  of  his  separate  opinions,  Mr.  New- 
man writes  as  follows  in  his  first  chapter,  "  On 
the  Sense  of  the  Infinite." 

"  It  is,  however,  right  here  to  enter  a  protest  against 
being  thought  to  have  any  accurate  and  scientific  know- 
ledge of  God.  We  have  none.  Our  knowledge  is  es- 
sentially crude  and  only  approximate  ;  and  to  affect  the 
rigour  of  human  science  is  mere  delusion.  We  attri- 
bute to  God  those  properties  of  mind  with  which  we 
are  acquainted, — will,  design,  forethought,  and  others ; 
but  it  is  unreasonable  to  imagine  that  we  can  at  all  more 
accurately  sound  His  mind,  than  a  dog  the  mind  of  his 
master.  Hence  religious  knowledge,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  is  essentially  popular ;  and  if  the  scientific 
mind  has  any  advantage  over  the  unscientific  in  prose- 
cuting it,  the  advantage  is  not  in  the  direct  perceptive 
powers  of  the  soul  and  in  any  greater  fulness  of  know- 
ledge, but,  negatively,  in  avoiding  vulgar  prejudices 
derived  from  false  lights.  Intellectual  cultivation,  as 
such,  is  here  purely  critical  and  destructive.  If  this 
essential  imperfection  in  our  knowledge  of  God  be  ad- 
mitted, an  important  corollary  follows;  namely,  that 
no  long  deductions,  following  logical  (that  is  to  say, 
verbal)  processes,  can  be  trusted  in  theology.  Such 
deductions  imply  full  accuracy  in  the  verbal  premises. 
Inference  may  guide  our  thoughts  to  new  beliefs  ;  but 
we  need  to  discern  the  results  directly,  and  not  merely 
to  depend  on  our  syllogisms,  if  we  are  to  have  the  full 
confidence  of  practical  truth.  What  mathematician  will 
trust  to  a  refined  and  lengthy  process  of  argument,  de- 
pending on  empirical  formulas  .''  In  hydraulics  and 
pneumatics,  where  the  first  principles  are  only  approxi- 
Vnatcly  known,  it  is  requisite  to  keep  close  to  experi- 
ment, and  verify  every  speculative  inference  by  practi- 
cal trial.  A  system  of  theology,  constructed  like  a 
treatise  on  mechanics,  by  fine-drawn  reasonings  from 
a  few  primitive  axioms  of  experimental  laws,  is  likely 
to  be  nothing  but  a  sham  science." 

Now  let  us  in  all  earnestness  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  writer  of  these  sentences,  pregnant 
with  such  momentous  consequences,  to  their 
real  meaning.  Most  truly  do  we  agree  Mith  hira 


in  asserting  that  by  nature  and  by  the  argu- 
ments of  natural  theology  (as  it  is  termed)  we 
have  no  accurate  and  scientific  knowledge  of 
God.  All  that  can  be  known  of  Him  is  what 
St.  Paul  expressly  states  to  be  within  the  do- 
main of  purely  human  theological  science,  "his 
eternal  power  and  divinity."  Of  ourselves  we 
can  only  discover  that  there  is  a  God,  that 
He  has  resistless  power  over  us,  and  that  He 
existed  from  all  eternity — and  there  we  end. 
That  man  should  therefore  lay  down  laws  as 
to  what  this  incomprehensible  Being  shall  do 
or  shall  not  do ;  that  we,  who  are  baffled  at 
every  step  we  would  take  into  the  region  ot 
the  infinite,  should  draw  a  line  and  circum- 
scribe the  will  of  Him  of  whom  all  we  know 
is  that  He  is  our  God ;  that  a  wretched  help- 
less spirit,  like  the  soul  of  one  of  us,  cramped 
up  in  the  prison-house  of  a  diseased  and  de- 
caying frame,  should  draw  out  a  scientific 
system  in  which  it  should  be  accurately  ascer- 
tained what  Omnipotence  could  accomplish  or 
could  not  accomplish,  is  of  all  follies  the  most 
foolish,  of  all  deceptions  the  most  insolent 
and  audacious. 

Yet  here  is  Mr.  Newman  attempting  to  solve 
the  awful  mystery  of  human  life  and  destiny, 
on  the  supposition  that  it  is  an  incontrovert- 
ible axiom  that  God  cannot  make  known  cer- 
tain definite  intellectual,  propositions  respect- 
ing his  own  acts  and  nature,  on  such  grounds 
as  would  make  it  rational  to  believe  them, 
because  he  sees  that  an  intellectual  knowledge 
and  belief  in  such  propositions  often  exist 
apart  from  all  actual  communion  of  the  soul 
with  God  as  her  God.  Was  there  ever  a 
more  gratuitous  assumption  than  that  which 
pervades  the  whole  of  this  Essay,  to  the  effect 
that  God  has  no  means  for  communicating  a 
clear,  rational,  and  intelligent  conviction  in 
the  truth  of  such  dogmas  as  that  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  or  the  Real  Pre- 
sence, in  the  present  state  of  metaphysical  and 
moral  science  ?  Why,  let  us  ask  Mr.  Newman, 
is  it  a  fallacy  to  believe  that,  at  a  certain  past 
period  in  the  history  of  our  race,  God  com* 
municated  certain  definite  intellectual  pro- 
positions to  the  understandings  of  the  apostles, 
who  had  as  clear  a  knowledge  that  they  were 
not  deceiving  themselves  in  resting  in  these 
propositions,  as  literally  true  accounts  of  the 
nature  and  acts  of  the  Almighty,  as  we  now 
have  of  any  moral  or  mathematical  truth  what'- 
soever?  Is  Mr.  Newman  prepared  to  main- 
tain that  God  cannot  communicate  any  accu* 
rate  and  scientific  knowledge  of  Himself  to 
His  creatures  ?  If  he  admits  that  God  can  do 
this,  then  we  ask  of  him,  as  he  admits  that 
Christianity  is  not  an  imposture,  what  it  was 
that  constituted  Christianity  a  religion  9  Let 
him  tell  us  distinctly  what  he  means,  when  he 
says  that  St.  Paul  was,  in  any  sense  what- 
ever, inspired.  Was  he  inspired  in  any  dif- 
ferent sense  from  that  in  which  Mr.  Newman 
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may  consider  himself  inspired  ?  If  St.  Paul 
knew  any  thing  at  all  about  God,  where  did 
he  get  his  knowledge,  and  how  did  he  separate 
between  this  true  knowledge  and  the  delusions 
of  his  own  fancy  ?  And  further,  if  we  now 
have  no  means  for  ascertaining  clearly  what 
that  knowledge  was,  how  is  Christianity  any 
blessing  to  us,  or  any  thing  better  than  a 
mockery  and  a  snare?  Let  Mr.  Newman 
furnish  us  with  an  explanation  of  the  fact,  that 
the  Bible  seems  to  be  overflowing  with  distinct 
dogmatic  statements,  while  on  his  theory  it 
really  contains  nothing  that  we  are  to  trust  in 
as  certain,  and  yet  is  not  a  lying  fable. 

In  the  passage  we  have  quoted,  Mr,  New- 
man further  draws  attention  to  the  truth,  that 
in  hydraulics  and  pneumatics,  and  all  physical 
sciences,  "  where  the  first  principles  are  only 
approximately  known,  it  is  requisite  to  keep 
close  to  experiment,  and  verify  every  specu- 
lative inference  by  practical  trial."  He  also 
asserts  that  no  long  deductions,  following  lo- 
gical (that  is,  verbal)  processes,  can  be  trusted 
in  theology.  Let  us  ask  him,  then,  whether 
he  is  ready  to  maintain,  that  if  in  theology 
the  very  same  verifying  processes  be  rigor- 
ously pursued  which  are  accounted  amply 
sufficient  in  physical  science,  we  are  still  to 
remain  in  our  unbelief,  and  refuse  to  trust  to 
our  logical  deductions?  Should  we  not  think 
a  man  mad  who  denied  the  existence  of  the 
law  of  gravity,  because  it  rests  upon  no  in- 
fallible mathematical  axiom,  although  it  has 
been  experimentally  tested  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  times  ?  Do  we  not  as  confidently 
believe  and  act  upon  the  deductions  of  the 
physical  sciences,  when  they  have  been  verified 
by  practical  trial,  as  if  they  were  proved  by 
the  strictest  mathematical  syllogisms  ? 

Here,  then,  is  the  serious  charge  we  bring 
against  Mr.  Newman, — that  in  those  things 
which  concern  the  soul  and  God,  he  refuses 
to  believe  the  testimony  of  those  who  have 
thus  practically  verified  the  logical  deductions 
of  dogmatic  theology,  and  adopts  a  system 
which  would  be  scouted  as  insane  in  physics 
by  every  person  out  of  a  lunatic  asylum.  It 
is  a  doctrine  which  is  ingrained  into  the  very 
heart  of  Catholic  faith  and  morals,  that  Chris- 
tian knowledge  is  720^  like  mathematics  —  that 
it  requires  the  very  same  personal  verification 
with  the  inexact  sciences ;  and  that  while  no 
other  system  of  morals  or  metaphysics  will 
stand  the  trial,  but,  like  the  old  Ptolemaic 
system  of  astronomy,  breaks  down  under  the 
force  of  experiment,  Catholicism  endures  un- 
der every  test,  and  the  more  thoroughly  and 
consistently  it  is  tried  in  action,  the  more 
convincingly  does  it  commend  itself  to  the 
whole  spiritual  and  intelligent  nature  of  man, 
as  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  positive  reve- 
lation of  the  realities  of  the  invisible  world. 
We  ask  for  nothing  more  than  this.  Wo  take 
our  stand  on   the   very  same   principles   on 


which  the  whole  edifice  of  modern  science  is 
built  up.  We  acknowledge  that  our  proof, 
previous  to  trial,  is  not  a  mathematical  proof; 
and  if  any  one  on  this  account  at  once  is  dis- 
posed to  reject  it,  we  say  that  no  religion  can 
commend  itself  by  mathematically  certain  ar- 
guments ;  and  therefore,  they  who  demand 
such  a  proof  must  remain  infidels  or  atheists 
for  ever.  But  at  the  same  time  we  invite  a 
personal  trial.  We  bid  the  inquirer  ask  those 
who  have  made  the  experiment  themselves, 
and  mark  the  moral  and  spiritual  results  of 
Catholicism  upon  Catholics,  that  is,  upon  Ca- 
tholics who  really  act  upon  their  belief.  That 
its  truth  and  purifying  and  elevating  influences 
are  not  to  be  comprehended  or  admitted  by 
Catholics  who  do  not  try  its  powers  to  the 
utmost,  is  of  course  natural,  just  as  the  hypo- 
thetical laws  of  physics  can  only  be  tested  by 
those  who  clearly  comprehend  them  and  ac- 
tually put  them  to  the  trial.  But  let  Mr. 
Newman  and  other  philosophical  minds  sub- 
ject it  to  a  fair  experiment,  if  not  in  their 
own  cases,  at  least  by  inquiring  at  the  hands 
of  those  who  have  tried  it.  Let  them  apply 
to  any  Catholic  who  possesses  the  same  quali- 
fication for  the  task  as  would  be  demanded 
from  a  trustworthy  scientific  experimentalist ; 
to  one  who  is,  first,  a  consistent  Catholic, 
taking  the  Catholic  faith  as  it  is,  and  acting 
upon  it ;  and  who  is,  secondly,  sufl[iciently 
familiar  with  metaphysical  study,  and  a  suffi- 
ciently accurate  observer,  to  be  able  to  de- 
scribe in  intelligible  terms  the  results  of  his 
observations ; — let  them  do  this,  and  then  they 
will  have  some  right  to  decide  the  question 
between  dogmatic  Christianity  and  this  newly 
devised  scepticism.  Until  then,  we  shall  not 
hesitate  to  brand  the  whole  class  to  which 
they  belong  as  the  most  presumptuous  and 
the  most  unphilosophical  of  speculators  who 
ever  deluded  mankind  with  the  cant  of  science. 
If  we  might  guess  as  to  the  one  theological 
doctrine  to  which  Mr.  Newman's  mind  is  most 
averse,  we  should  say  it  was  the  doctrine  we 
have  already  alluded  to  respecting  the  eternity 
of  future  misery.  His  disbelief  of  every  thing 
positive  seems  to  begin  with  this.  He  per- 
petually recurs  to  it,  and  he  repeatedly  speaks 
of  it  with  a  more  than  ordinary  irritation  of 
feeling.  Argurnentatively,  his  reason  for  dis- 
believing the  dogma  appears  to  lie  in  his  as- 
sertion that  the  infinite  cannot  flow  out  of  the 
finite — a  statement  as  false  in  one  sense  as  it 
is  true  in  another.  Doubtless,  a  finite  being 
cannot  create  that  which  is  infinite,  whether 
in  power,  extent,  or  duration  ;  but  if  the  in- 
finite is  never  to  flow  out  of  the  finite,  in  the 
sense  of  being  its  result  or  reward,  then  is  an 
eternity  of  bliss  as  impossible  as  an  eternity 
of  woe.  If  Mr.  Newman  intends  to  assert 
that  the  Saints  will  not  be  blessed  for  ever, 
let  him  speak  out  like  an  honest  man  ;  but  let 
him  not  delude  himself  or  others  with  the  idea 
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that  punishment  camiot  be  eternal,  because 
sin  is  the  work  of  a  finite  being,  and  lasts  but 
a  brief  space,  while  he  admits  that  holiness, 
equally  the  brief  work  of  a  finite  being,  is  to 
be  followed  by  never-ending  joys.  Let  the 
whole  question  be  argued  on  rational  grounds ; 
it  is  preposterous  to  argue  it  on  d-priori  pro- 
babilities, or  on  the  dictates  of  human  sus- 
ceptibility. Reason  can  prove  neither  the 
eternity  of  bliss  nor  of  agony ;  it  is  simply  a 
question  of  evidence,  whether  God  has  told 
us  the  one  doctrine  or  the  other.  The  scep- 
tic's denial  of  the  eternity  of  punishment  on 
grounds  based  upon  his  own  natural  ideas  of 
the  nature  of  God  and  of  sin,  is  as  ridiculous 
as  Plato's  grammatical  proofs  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  which  Mr.  Newman  very 
naturally  thinks  absurd. 

We  have  said  that  while  Mr.  Newman  very 
satisfactorily  exposes  the  hollowness  of  the 
whole  Protestant  system  of  Evidences,  and 
laughs  at  the  idea  of  a  parsonic  conversion  of 
the  masses  to  practical  Christianity,  he  is  to- 
tally unconscious  that  there  is  a  Catholic  idea 
of  evidences  fundamentally  different,  and  in 
every  respect  modelled  upon  that  apostolic 
pattern,  which,  strangely  enough,  he  applauds 
and  admires.  The  following  passages  will 
shew  how  accurately  he  has  discerned  the 
intrinsic  hollowness  of  the  popular  idea  of 
Christian  faith  and  Christian  teaching,  what- 
ever be  the  hollowness  of  his  own  belief: 

"If  we  form  an  a-priori  conception  of  the  genuine 
champion  of  the  Gospel  from  the  New  Testament,  we 
shall  say,  that  he  is  girt  with  the  only  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
the  living  word  of  God,  which  pierces  to  the  dividing 
asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  joints  and  marrow,  and  is 
a  discemer  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart. 
In  his  hands  it  is  as  lightning  from  God,  kindled 
from  the  Spirit  within  him,  and  piercing  through  the 
unbeliever's  soul,  convincing  his  conscience  of  sin,  and 
striking  him  to  the  ground  before  God;  until  those 
who  believe  receive  it,  not  as  the  word  of  man,  but 
as,  what  it  is  in  truth,  the  word  of  God.  Its  action 
is  directly  upon  the  conscience  and  upon  the  soul,  and 
hence  its  wonderful  results ;  not  on  the  critical  facul- 
ties, upon  which  the  Spirit  is  powerless.  Such  at  least 
was  Paul's  weapon  for  fighting  the  Lord's  battles.  But 
when  the  modem  battle  commences,  what  do  we  see  ? 
A  study-table,  spread  over  with  books,  ancient  and 
modern ;  a  gentleman  consulting  dictionaries  and  gram- 
mars ;  referring  to  Tacitus  and  Pliny ;  engaged  in  es- 
tablishing that  Josephus  is  a  credible  and  not  a  cre- 
dulous writer  ;  inquiring  whether  the  Greek  of  the 
Apocalypse  and  of  the  fourth  gospel  can  have  come 
from  the  same  hand  ;  searching  through  Justin  Martyr 
and  Irenaeus,  in  order  to  find  out  whether  the  gospels 
are  a  growth  by  accretion  and  modification,  or  were 
originally  struck  off  as  we  now  read  them  ;  comparing 
Fhilo  or  Plotinus  with  John  or  Paul :  in  short,  we  find 
him  engaged  (with  much  or  little  success)  in  praise- 
worthy efforts  at  local  history,  criticism  of  texts,  his- 
tory of  philosophy,  logic  (or  the  theory  of  evidence), 
physiology,  demonology,  and  other  important  but  very 
difficult  studies ;  all  inappreciable  to  the  unlearned,  all 
remote  from  the  sphere  in  which  the  soul  operates. 
And  are  these  abstruse  arguments  the  powerful  and 
living  word  of  God  ?  Is  it  not  extravagant  to  call  in- 
quiries of  this  sort  *  spiritual,'  or  to  expect  any  spi- 
ritual results  from  them  ?         *         *         * 

"  What  means  now  the  declaration,  '  Unto  the  poor 


the  Gospel  is  preached  ?'  and  what  the  boast,—'  I  came 
not  unto  you  with  excellency  of  speech,  or  of  man's 
learning  V  For  concerning  our  modern  Evidences,  the 
poor  and  the  illiterate  cannot  possibly  judge,  and  the 
preacher  cannot  preach  unless  he  is  learned :  so  entirely 
has  the  Gospel  shifted  away  from  its  primitive  basis. 
And  then,  can  we  wonder  that  it  is  wholly  bereft  of  its 
power  to  convince  unbelievers  ? 

"Another  important  result  of  this  unscriptural  and 
unspiritual  system  is  seen  in  the  Christian  ministry.  A 
minister  in  modern  days  is  expected  to  excel  all  others 
in  what  are  called  Theological  accomplishments.  Theo- 
logy, one  might  have  thought,  was  the  science  of  God; 
but  no  :  it  is  the  sciences  of  Biblical  Interpretation  and 
Historical  Criticism.  A  person  eminent  in  these  be- 
comes  a  Doctor  of  Divinity, — Sanctse  Theologiae  Pro- 
fessor. And  yet  these  are  topics  in  which  a  man  might 
obtain  high  ecclesiastical  renown,  though  his  conscience 
were  seared  and  his  soul  utterly  paralysed.  Thougli 
by  courtesy  called  spiritual,  the  knowledge  is  simply 
secular ;  and  an  immediate  result  of  it  is,  that  youth, 
however  unspiritual,  if  only  the  critical  and  logical 
faculties  have  been  developed,  steps  into  the  chair  of 
the  Christian  teacher,  and  becomes  ecclesiastically 
higher  than  age,  however  spiritually  exercised.  Chris- 
tianity has  been  turned  into  a  Literature,  and  therefore 
her  teachers  necessarily  become  a  literary  profession. 
Previous  to  ordination,  they  may  be  subjected  to  some 
literary  ordeal,  they  may  also  be  required  to  profess 
orthodoxy  and  to  be  morally  respectable  ;  but  this  is  all 
that  can  be  attempted  in  a  public  system.  Thus  in 
result,  a  national  clergy  cannot  be  expected  to  excel 
ordinary  Christians  in  any  spiritual  qu^ities,  but  only 
in  learning.  How,  then,  can  they  be  expected  to  exert 
any  high  spiritual  influence  ?  Many  Dissenters  imagine 
that  this  evil  is  caused  by  the  union  of  Church  and 
State ;  but  the  same  evUs  appear  in  their  academies 
and  churches :  naturally  not  so  glaringly,  and  yet  in 
substance  as  truly.  Age  and  spiritual  experience  are, 
with  them  also,  subordinate  to  critical  cultivation  ;  and 
plainly  because,  with  them  also,  Christianity  is  become 
a  literature. 

"  How  opposed  this  is  to  every  thing  in  primitive 
Christianity,  not  Paul  alone  testifies.  By  every  writer 
of  the  New  Testament  it  is  manifestly  presumed  that 
the  historical  and  logical  faculties  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that  faith  which  is  distinctive  of  God's  people. 
Every  where  it  is  either  stated  or  implied  that  the  soul 
or  spirit  of  man  is  alone  concerned  in  receiving  or 
rejecting  God's  revelation.  Unless  we  can  recover  this 
position,  we  have  lost  the  essential  spirit  of  apostolic 
doctrine  ;  and  then,  by  holding  to  the /orm,  we  do  but 
tie  ourselves  to  a  dead  carcass,  which  may  poison  us 
and  disgust  mankind. 

"  To  keep  and  to  get  historical  faith  are  different 
problems.  He  who  has  been  educated  in  it  and  never 
has  lost  it,  throws  the  burden  of  disproof  upon  others  : 
he  believes,  till  some  refutation  is  shewn  him.  Hence 
mere  indolence  of  mind  suffices  to  keep  him  in  his 
father's  (historical)  faith  :  and  without  any  such  indo- 
lence, he  is  generally  kept  in  it,  if  he  have  any  keen 
feelings  of  the  spiritual  glories  of  Christianity.  But  if 
a  man  have  no  historical  faith ;  if  he  was  born  a  hea- 
then or  a  Jew,  or  has  cast  off  all  reverence  for  his 
national  Christianity,  from  seeing  so  much  hypocrisy 
and  worldliness  in  it,  and  knowing  nothing  of  the  good  ; 
— then  he  casts  the  burden  of  proof  the  other  way ;  he 
disbelieves,  until  somebody  shews  him  valid  reason  for 
believing  things  marvellous  and  beyond  his  exjierience. 
Is  now  the  reader  blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times  ?  It 
is  absolutely  impossible  to  recover  the  tens  of  thousands 
who  have  learned  to  scorn  Christian  faith,  by  arguments 
of  erudition  and  criticism.  Unless  the  appeal  can  be 
made  directly  to  the  conscience  and  the  soul,  faith  in 
Christianity  once  lost  by  the  vulgar  is  lost  for  ever  : 
what  could  the  very  chiefest  of  Apostles  do  to  bring  it 
back  ?  They  never  converted  one  soul  by  learned 
proofs  addressed  to  the  logical  intellect  ;  and  why 
should  we  dream  that  they  would  attempt  it  now,  or 
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:ouId  succeed  ?  If  we  continue  to  do  as  we  are  doing, 
— 1/720  action  of  a  totally  new  kind  is  set  up, — the  pre- 
sent course  of  affairs  must  go  steadily  forward,  but 
with  accelerated  velocity,  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  mental  sharpness  or  physical  destitution  :  a  real, 
black  infidelity  will  spread  among  the  millions,  —  an 
infidelity  of  the  soul  to  God,  of  the  heart  to  virtue, — 
until  the  large  towns  of  England  become  what  Paris  is. 
And  as  for  the  cultivated  and  philosophic,  what  else 
will  they  become  but  simple  Pantheists  ?  acknowledging 
intellectually  a  plastic  spirit,  or  as  it  were  life  in  the 
universe,  but  just  as  ignorant  of  that  inward  life  with 
God,  which  has  been  the  great  animating  principle  of 
Christianity  and  of  the  highest  Judaism,  as  if  they  were 
avowed  Atheists." 

How  much  of  profound  truth  there  is  in 
this,  those  can  well  attest  who  have  ever  studied 
the  relationship  between  the  Protestant  teacher 
and  his  people,  and  the  possibility  of  convert- 
ing the  unprejudiced  poor  into  believers  in  any 
form  of  Protestantism.  Many  and  many  is 
the  time  that  we  have  experienced  the  deepest 
disgust  at  the  impostures  which  well-meaning 
men  have  unconsciously  practised  upon  the 
intelligence  of  the  unlearned,  and  the  non- 
sensical grounds  on  which  they  have  essayed 
to  force  a  dogmatic  Christianity  upon  minds 
utterly  incapable  of  comprehending  the  pro- 
fessed proofs  presented  to  them.  It  is  a 
mournful  spectacle  to  witness  an  argument 
between  an  acute  half-sceptical  mechanic  and 
an  "  Evangelical,"  or  "  High  Church,"  or 
"  Puseyite"  teacher.  Degrading  it  is,  indeed, 
to  the  very  name  of  Christianity,  to  behold 
the  pious  frauds  which  one  after  another  come 
forth  from  respectable  and  moral  lips,  and  the 
sophistry  with  which  a  baseless  creed  seeks 
to  thrust  itself  down  the  throat  of  those  who 
have  at  least  the  power  to  perceive  that,  whe- 
ther true  or  false,  it  is  offered  to  them  on 
reasons  which  common  sense  spurns  and  de- 
rides. How  have  we  mourned  —  half  in  pity, 
and  half  in  indignation — to  think  of  the  hum- 
bug of  that  reasoning  with  which  Anglicanism 
and  Dissent  in  all  their  modifications  would 
fain  enthrall  the  intellect  of  the  poor  and  the 
timid,  to  a  system  of  doctrines  for  which  they 
have  no  proofs  whatsoever  to  offer,  but  such 
as  are  rotten  to  the  very  core.  And  deep  in 
proportion  has  been  our  gratitude  to  that 
boundless  Love  which  has  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Catholic  Church  a  power  to  move,  to 
convince,  and  to  win  the  hearts  and  souls  of 
every  class  among  men,  not  at  the  expense  of 
their  reason  and  judgment,  but  by  a  course  of 
proof  which  is  as  philosophic  in  principle  as 
it  is  efficacious  in  practice,  and  which  is  the 
very  counterpart  and  continuation  of  that 
apostolic  system  of  teaching  which  such  men 
as  the  writer  before  us  in  vain  attempt  to  re- 
call. 

We  have  thus  indicated  the  elements  of 
Mr.  Newman's  views.  We  have  not  space 
to  enter  into  them  more  in  detail,  or  to  inform 
our  readers  of  all  the  points  in  popular  Chris- 
tianity which  he  vehemently  assails.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  he  has  reduced  his  oM'n 


belief  to  a  minimum^  and  that  with  a  little 
more  consistency  he  will  deny  that  the  soul 
has  any  hopes  beyond  the  grave,  and  that  the 
holy  Scripture  is  a  whit  more  deserving  of 
respect  than  the  Koran.  He  goes  beyond 
the  common  run  of  Socinians,  in  denouncing 
the  observance  of  one  day  of  rest  in  the  week 
as  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing,  while  he 
still  clings  to  one  vital  truth  which  we  would 
hope  may  even  yet  rescue  him  from  the  gulf 
into  which  he  has  plunged  :  he  still  holds  that 
prayer  is  both  a  privilege  and  a  duty,  and 
that  it  is  not  a  mere  self-deceiving  device  for 
stimulating  one's  own  mind,  but  is  an  actual 
asking  of  blessings  from  God,  which  God  both 
hears  and  answers.  So  far  as  we  can  per- 
ceive, this  is  the  only  truth  which  he  in  any 
real  sense  believes.  At  the  same  time,  if  he 
himself  acts  upon  the  views  maintained  in 
other  portions  of  his  book,  it  is  clear  that  he 
would  only  pray  when  fancy  and  strong  ex- 
citement of  inward  feeling  prompted  him. 

We  conclude  with  an  extract  from  one  of 
his  better  passages,  in  which  our  readers  will 
recognise  that  peculiar  faculty  of  delicate  ob- 
servation, and  of  perception  of  the  springs  of 
human  action,  which  is  one  of  Mr.  Newman's 
most  agreeable  characteristics : 

''  Human  characters  have  often  been  distributed  into 
two  great  classes,  which  may  be  called  masculine  and 
feminine.  In  the  masculine,  are  stronger  and  coarser 
passions ;  self-confidence  somewhat  overbearing ;  more 
promptitude  to  act  and  more  unflagging  energy ;  deeper 
conscience  and  more  prominence  of  the  idea  of  duty ; 
high  ambition  to  achieve  right ;  warm  and  rich  love,  of 
gushing  impetuosity.  In  the  feminine,  are  pure  and 
gentle  instincts  ;  strength  more  passive  than  active ; 
slowness  to  act,  except  when  affection  moves  ;  a  heart 
that  guides  to  duty  and  to  right,  but  thinking  of  it  not 
as  duty  and  as  right,  but  as  that  which  is  lovely  ;  finally, 
a  love  which  is  tender,  transparent,  and  steady.  Of 
course  there  may  be  intermediate  characters.  Yet  if 
we  contrast  the  two  more  concisely,  thus  :  the  former 
(partly  from  ambition  and  partly  from  the  activity  of 
the  conscience)  is  impelled  to  action  before  the  affec- 
tions are  fully  ready  for  it ;  the  latter  is  little  moved 
by  a  sense  of  duty,  and  is  satisfied  not  to  act  until  im- 
pelled by  affection  : — then  the  two  characters  exclude 
one  another.  And  this  is  perhaps  a  view  suitable  to 
our  present  purpose. 

•  **  Where  conscience  predominates,  there  the  struggles 
described  in  the  last  Part  may  be  apprehended  ;  espe- 
cially if  to  this  be  added  an  ardent  ambitious  nature. 
Exactly  in  such  natures  other  passions  also  are  apt  to 
be  strong  :  hence  the  man  is  a  bundle  of  forces  not  yet 
in  harmony  ;  and  the  harmonising  of  them  is  probably 
attempted  by  direct  conflict  before  love  comes  in  to 
reconcile  them.  The  more  feminine  character  probably 
avoids  struggle,  not  by  any  strength  of  love,  but  by  the 
unformed  state  of  the  conscience  and  delicacy  of  the 
passions ;  for  powerful  love  to  God  can  in  very  rare 
instances  be  developed  so  early  as  to  anticipate  conflict. 
Many  persons  of  masculine  soul,  nevertheless,  by  severe 
sorrows,  especially  from  the  deaths  of  those  whom  they 
love,  are  in  great  measure  moulded  into  the  feminine 
type  ;  and  possibly  this  is  the  most  perfect  character. 
But  at  present  I  confine  myself  to  the  other. 

"  There  are  those,  of  amiable  natures  and  soft  affec- 
tions, perhaps  also  very  susceptible  to  natural  beauty, 
who  appear  to  approach  religion  altogether  on  its  sunny 
side.  They  see  God,  not  as  a  strict  judge,  not  as  a 
glorious  potentate,  but  as  the  animating  Spirit  of  a 
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beautiful  harmonious  world,  beneficent  and  kind,  mer- 
ciful as  well  as  pure.  The  same  characters  generally 
have  no  metaphysical  tendencies  :  they  do  not  look  back 
into  themselves.  Hence  they  are  not  distressed  by  their 
own  imperfections  ;  yet  it  would  be  absurd  to  call  them 
self-righteous,  for  they  hardly  think  of  themselves  at 
all.  This  childlike  quality  of  their  nature  makes  the 
opening  of  reUgion  very  happy  to  them  ;  for  they  no 
more  shrink  from  God,  than  a  child  from  an  emperor 
before  whom  the  parent  trembles  :  in  fact,  they  have  no 
vivid  conception  of  any  of  the  qualities  in  which  the 
severer  Majesty  of  God  consists.  He  is  to  them  the 
impersonation  of  kindness  and  beauty.  They  read  his 
character,  not  in  the  disordered  moral  world  of  man, 
but  in  romantic  and  harmonious  nature.  Of  human 
sin  they  know  perhaps  little  in  their  own  hearts,  and 
not  very  much  in  the  world  ;  and  human  suffering  does 
but  melt  them  to  tenderness.  Thus,  when  they  ap- 
proach God,  no  inward  disturbance  ensues  ;  and  with- 
out being  as  yet  spiritual,  they  have  a  certain  compla- 
cency and  perhaps  romantic  sense  of  excitement  in  their 
simple  worship. 

"  It  is  not  by  a  lucky  accident  that  their  early  course 
is  so  tranquil.  It  arises  out  of  the  fact  that  their  crude 
views  of  God  are  really  more  true  than  those  of  the 
opposite  character.  He  is  not  a  stern  judge,  exacting 
every  tittle  of  some  law  from  us.  There  is  nothing  in 
Him  to  terrify  the  simple-minded.  He  does  not  act 
towards  us  (spiritually)  by  generalisations  which  may 
omit  our  individual  case,  but  his  perfection  consists  in 
dealing  with  each  case  by  itself  as  if  there  were  no 
others.  In  short,  only  the  primitive  ruder  notion 
concerning  Him  is  the  stern  one ;   that  of  the  riper 


spirituality  testifies  to  his  infinite  love.  Now  it  de- 
serves  remark,  that,  quite  in  accordance  with  this, 
women  come  more  easily  to  pure  religion  than  men! 
In  fact,  men  are  accustomed  to  deal  with  affairs  of  life 
on  a  great  scale,  where  (by  reason  of  our  infirmity) 
fixed  general  rules  are  essential :  hence  come  men's 
notions  of  abstract  justice,  in  which  the  judge  is  forced 
to  sacrifice  his  personal  feelings  to  some  law  external 
to  himself;  an  idea  which  they  erroneously  transfer  to 
God.  But  women  act  in  detail,  and  judge  of  each  case 
for  itself  and  by  their  own  feelings.  So  again,  all  moral 
rules  are  a  generalisation ;  hence  conscience,  which  bids 
us  observe  such  rules,  implies  generalisation  :  but  wo- 
men  do  not  generalise  much  ;  they  rather  seize  on 
particulars.  Therefore  they  are  less  liable  to  be  tor- 
mented by  a  conscience  which  (on  some  abstract  prin- 
ciple) lays  more  on  them  than  their  affections  can  bear. 
But  chiefly,  it  is  important,  that  men  deal  much  with 
their  equals,  and  have  to  stand  out  for  their  rights  ; 
hence  the  sharpness  with  which  the  idea  of  justice  and 
right  is  stamped  upon  them.  But  women  are  chietiy 
concerned  with  unequals ;  with  a  husband  above  them 
and  children  beneath  them  ;  and  in  younger  age  of 
course  equally  so.  Thus  affectionate  obedience  and 
tender  mercy  are  prominent  with  them  ;  and  they  carry 
these  sentiments  into  their  reUgious  relations.  More- 
over, as  young  women  are  not  subject  to  passion  in  the 
same  coarse  forms  as  young  men,  their  temptations  are 
probably  weaker,  they  wound  their  own  consciences 
less,  and  their  religious  course  is  far  smoother.  On  the 
whole,  we  may  well  admire  the  instinct  which  made  the 
old  Germans  regard  woman  as  penetrating  nearer  to  the 
mind  of  God  than  man  does." 
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Loyola :  and  Jesuitism  in  its  Rudiments.  By 
Isaac  Taylor.  Longmans. 
[Second  notice.] 
Mr.  Taylor  divides  the  second  part  of  his 
work  into  five  chapters — on  the  "Spiritual 
Exercises,"  on  the  "  Letter  on  Obedience,"  on 
the  "  Constitutions,"  on  the  "  Purport  of  the 
Jesuit  Institute,"  and  on  Pascal  and  his  "  Pro- 
vincial Letters."  Before  examining  his  views 
on  all  these  points,  we  must  express  our  cor- 
dial satisfaction  at  meeting  with  any  single 
writer  who  thus  adopts  a  tolerably  fair  and 
sensible  mode  of  procedure,  in  forming  his 
opinions  upon  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Nothing 
can  be  more  reasonable  than  to  take  what  Mr. 
Taylor  calls  the  canonical  books  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  from  them  to  search  for  the  sources 
of  its  strength  or  its  Aveakness,  its  holiness  or 
its  corruption,  as  the  case  may  be.  So  far 
our  author  stands  out  in  pleasing  contrast 
with  other  anti-Catholic  writers;  and  so  far 
the  natural  result  has  followed,  that  he  ap- 
proaches much  nearer  to  a  correct  idea  of 
the  truth  for  which  he  searches  than  is  com- 
monly to  be  met  with,  even  in  Protestants  of 
great  learning,  ability,  and  candour. 

If  he  has  failed  in  mastering  the  real  spirit 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  of  doing  ade- 
quate justice  to  its  immortal  founder,  it  is 
because  the  study  of  their  "canonical"  books 
is  but  one  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  is 
but  one  condition  out  of  four,  all  of  which 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  enabling  a  man 


to  judge  them  as  they  are,  and  not  as  they  are 
misrepresented.  Mr.  Taylor  has  omitted,  in 
the  first  place,  to  place  himself  in  communi- 
cation with  living  Catholics,  in  order  to  in- 
quire of  them  an  explanation  of  a  large  variety 
of  questions,  both  general  and  detail,  without 
which  it  is  ridiculous  to  pretend  to  estimate 
the  working  of  any  system  in  which  men  are 
the  agents.  He  shares,  we  are  sorry  to  find, 
that  childish  disinclination  to  associate  with 
the  only  persons  who  could  give  him  the  in- 
formation he  needed,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  causes  of  the  foolish  anti-Catholic  lu- 
cubrations that  daily  issue  from  the  English 
press.  He  takes  up  a  preface  written  by  Dr. 
Wiseman,  which  might  have  sufficed  to  con- 
vince any  person  of  ordinary  sagacity  that  it 
would  be  absurd  to  write  a  book  about  the 
Jesuits  without  personal  communication  with 
Catholics  ;  but  it  seems  never  to  have  crossed 
his  mind  that  Dr.  Wiseman  lives  in  a  vei 
accessible  part  of  London,  and  is  neither 
wild  beast  shut  up  in  a  menagerie,  nor  a  en 
rious  antiquity  shelved  in  a  museum.  II' 
writes  as  if  there  were  no  such  living  cre;> 
tures  as  Catholics  in  this  land,  or  as  if  it  wa>' 
as  much  out  of  liis  power  to  get  at  them  as 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  monarch  of  TimbuctO(> 
whereas  a  few  lines  to  ourselves,  or  to  tli' 
editor  of  any  Catholic  periodical,  would  liave 
opened  to  him  every  source  of  information 
that  he  could  possibly  have  desired.  Conse- 
quently, his  remarks  on  the  actual  results  of 
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Mhe  system  of  St.  Ignatius,  on  the  Spiritual 
1  Exercises,  on  the  Constitutions,  and  on  the 
nature  of  Catholic  and  Jesuit  obedience,  are 
almost  wholly  beside  the  mark  at  which  they 
aim.  They  are  based  on  radical  misconcep- 
tions, and  on  deductions  from  ill-understood 
phrases,  rent  from  their  context,  and  viewed 
apart  from  the  meaning  which  they  have  in 
the  minds  which  employ  them.  What  would 
Mr.  Taylor  have  said  to  a  writer  who  under- 
took to  expound  the  whole  system  of  English 
medical  and  surgical  practice,  who  yet  never 
took  any  physic  in  his  life,  who  never  even 
cut  his  finger,  who  was  not  acquainted  with  a 
single  surgeon  or  physician,  who  never  en- 
tered a  hospital  or  a  sick-room,  and  whose 
whole  knowledge  of  his  subject  was  derived 
from  the  study  of  the  London  PharmacopcBia  ? 
Yet  this  is  precisely  the  conduct  he  has  liim- 
self  pursued.  He  knows  nothing  of  Jesuitism 
from  those  sources  which  alone  can  preserve 
him  from  most  grievous  misunderstanding  of 
the  few  books  he  has  really  studied. 

In  the  second  place,  Mr.  Taylor  manifestly 
has  no  acquaintance  with  any  but  a  few  no- 
torious casuistical  writings  of  the  followers 
of  St.  Ignatius.  He  seems  not  to  be  aware 
that  the  Society  has  produced  an  immense 
multitude  of  books,  on  almost  every  subject 
on  which  the  human  mind  can  be  employed, 
including  practical  and  devotional  works,  very 
many  of  which  are  known  and  fondly  cherished 
wherever  the  Catholic  faith  is  received.  If 
he  had  possessed  even  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  contents  of  this  gigantic  Jesuit  li- 
brary, he  would  have  seen  what  was  really 
the  practical  result  of  that  system  o^  obedience 
which  he  rightly  conceives  to  be  the  main- 
spring of  the  Society.  He  would  have  had 
some  means  for  ascertaining  whether  it  did 
in  truth  imply  that  abdication  of  the  moral 
and  intellectual  rights  and  duties  of  humanity 
which  he  conceives  it  to  involve.  He  does 
not  himself  pretend  that  in  the  case  of  the 
first  companions  of  Loyola  there  are  the  faint- 
est signs  to  be  perceived  of  any  such  moulding 
of  the  individual  character  into  a  forced,  un- 
natural, and  unholy  mechanism.  So  far  from 
it,  with  a  glaring  inconsistency,  he  tells  us  at 
one  time  that  the  despotism  of  Loyola  was 
universal  and  unbending ;  that  he  always  ruled, 
and  never  obeyed ;  and  at  another,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  decide  how  much  of  the  actual 
Jesuit  system  and  Constitutions  resulted  from 
the  influence  of  keener  intellects  than  his  own. 
And  so  he  would  have  found  that  in  his  fol- 
lowers of  later  ages,  while  a  certain  definite 
uniformity  of  type  is  impressed  upon  them  in 
certain  particulars,  and  while  the  rule  of  obe- 
dience has  ever  survived  in  all  its  pristine 
energy  and  power,  at  the  same  time  in  what 
may  be  termed  the  individual  peculiarities, 
tastes,  opinions,  and  modes  of  thought  of  the 
members  of  the   Society,  there  exists  every 
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conceivable  variation.  The  knowledge  of  the 
facts  of  the  case  would  have  wrung  from  him 
an  admission,  that  while  the  operation  of  the 
Society,  both  as  a  whole  and  in  its  parts,  is 
steadfast,  animated  by  one  spirit,  and  directed 
by  one  authority,  its  individual  members  play 
their  parts  as  men,  and  not  as  machines ;  and 
that  there  is  no  one  faculty  which  God  has 
given  us  to  exercise  freely  which  is  not  exer- 
cised as  freely  by  every  individual  Jesuit  as 
by  Mr.  Taylor  himself. 

The  third  and  most  serious  deficiency  in 
our  author's  means  for  forming  a  correct  judg- 
ment is  to  be  found  in  his  low  and  earthly 
ideas  of  the  spiritual  state  to  which  man  is 
called  by  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of 
the  nature  of  that  dependence  which  we  are 
warranted  in  placing  upon  the  promises  of 
holy  Scripture.  Mr.  Taylor's  standard  is 
essentially  a  worldly  standard  ;  his  religion  is 
that  of  men  of  the  world,  elevated  and  puri- 
fied, so  far  as  such  a  thing  can  be  elevated 
and  purified ;  but  it  is  not  the  Christian  stand- 
ard. With  him  faith  does  not  take  the  place 
of  sight ;  spiritual  affections  are  little  better 
than  modified  earthly  affections  ;  human  in- 
tellect is  the  measure  of  divine  power;  and 
those  things  are  to  be  counted  great,  influen- 
tial, glorious,  and  trustworthy,  which  are  least 
out  of  harmony  with  the  course  of  secular 
prudence  and  the  experience  of  modern  civili- 
sation. Hence  it  is  that  St.  Ignatius,  with  all 
Mr.  Taylor's  assumption  of  superiority  and 
all  his  philosophical  criticisms,  is  an  unex- 
plained enigma  to  him.  Occasionally  he  has 
the  candour  to  admit  that  he  cannot  give  the 
rationale  of  the  phenomena  he  records ;  oc- 
casionally he  has  the  coolness  to  suggest  an 
interpretation  wholly  unwarranted  by  facts; 
but  whether  he  is  candid,  or  uncharitable,  or 
inconsistent,  or  vehemently  indignant,  still  the 
truth  appears,  that  the  mystery  of  Loyola's 
life  and  motives  cannot  be  fathomed  by  any 
line  and  plummet  which  Mr.  Taylor  has  at 
his  command.  We  can  only  regret  that  he 
seems  to  be  himself  unconscious  of  his  failure, 
and  has  not  risen  from  his  study  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus  with  a  conviction  that  there  is 
many  a  truth  in  metaphysics,  in  history,  and 
in  Christianity,  which  he  has  yet  to  learn. 

A  striking  instance  of  the  working  of  these 
defects  in  Mr.  Taylor's  book  is  to  be  found 
at  the  very  commencement  of  his  chapter  on 
the  Spiritual  Exercises.  We  quote  the  passage 
at  length. 

**  The  book  entitled  Exercitia  Spiritualia  was,  as 
to  its  rudiments,  if  not  more,  the  earliest  produce  of 
Loyola's  mind ;  nor  is  it  on  that  account  merely  en- 
titled to  the  earliest  place  in  an  examination  of  the  do- 
cuments of  his  Institute ;  for  it  has  always  been  regarded 
by  the  Society  itself  as  the  nucleus  of  the  system,  and 
has  been  made  use  of  as  the  text-book  of  initiation :  in 
truth,  it  might  be  designated,  not  unfairly,  as  the  Bible 
of  Jesuitism.  The  most  appi-oved  Jesuit  writers  have 
not  hesitated,  in  terms  more  or  less  distinct,  to  claim 
for  it  the  sanction  of  inspiration  ;  and  a  living  writer  of 
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the  highest  repute,  in  commending  a  tr<anslation  of  it  to 
the  English  public,  does  not  seem  to  shrink  from  such 
a  supposition ;  although  the  adroit  use  of  a  paren- 
thesis saves  him  from  the  necessity  of  plainly  avowing 
his  own  conviction  in  this  particular.  '  It  is  a  plan,' 
he  says,   (that  laid  down  in  the  Spiritual   Exercises) 

*  framed  by  a  master-mind  (unless  we  admit  a  higher 
solution),  capable  of  grappling  with  the  most  arduous 
and  complicated  task.' 

**  Loyola,  as  we  have  seen,  required  every  one  of  his 
early  colleagues  in  turn,  and  not  excepting  those  of 
them  who  were  far  his  superiors  in  accomplishments 
and  in  general  intelligence,  to  pass  regularly  through 
the  course  of  discipline  which  this  book  prescribes  ;  and 
from  that  time  to  this,  it  has  been  the  door,  and  the 
only  door,  into  the  Society.  Moreover,  it  is  enjoined 
upon  those  who,  not  intending  to  become  members  of 
the  Society,  but  seeking  only  their  personal  advance- 
ment in  piety,  wish  to  place  themselves,  for  a  time, 
under  the  spiritual  direction  of  a  Jesuit  father,  that 
they  should  submit  themselves  to  this  course. 

"  Jn  the  Directoriiim,  or  book  of  instructions  for 
those  whose  duty  it  may  be  to  superintend  the  initia- 
tory discipline  of  candidates,  and  which  was  drawn  up, 
digested,  and  sanctioned  by  Loyola's  successor  Aqua- 
viva,  the  *  Spiritual  Exercises'  are  held  forth  as  of 
primary  authority  and  utility,  and  as  of  universal  ap- 
plication ;  and  in  the  *  Constitutions  of  the  Society,' 
the  same  place  of  primary  importance  is  assigned  to 
them.  We  are  bound,  therefore,  to  regard  this  book 
as  containing,  what  the  Society  declares  it  to  contain — 
namely,  the  very  substance,  or  germinating  rudiment 
of  Loyola's  Institute.  Wonders  of  moral  cure  have 
been  accomplished  by  it,  we  are  assured,  in  the  course 
of  three  centuries ;  and  similar  wonders  are  formally 
warranted  to  result,  invariably,  from  a  due  use  of  it 
still,  if  employed  under  an  authentic  direction.  As  sure 
is  it  to  produce  its  result — that  is  to  say,  an  entire  con- 
version from  sin  to  holiness — as  sure,  even  in  the  most 
desperate  instances,  as  is  Euclid  to  bring  every  ration- 
ally constituted  mind  to  one  and  the  same  conclusion. 

*  The  mind  may  struggle  against  the  first  axiom,  or 
rather  demonstrable  truth,  in  the  series  ;  but  once  satis- 
fied of  this,  resistance  is  as  useless  as  unreasonable ; 
the  next  consequence  is  inevitable,  conclusion  follows 
conclusion,  and  the  triumph  is  complete.  The  passions 
may  entrench  themselves  at  each  step  behind  new 
works  ;  but  each  position  carried  is  a  point  of  successful 
attack  upon  the  next,  and  grace  at  length  wins  the  very 
citadel.  Many  is  the  fool  who  has  entered  into  a  re- 
treat to  scoff,  and  remained  to  pray.'* 

"  No  book  whatever,  perhaps,  could  be  named  which 
would  so  much  surprise  and  disappoint  the  natural 
expectations  of  a  reader  who,  entirely  uninformed  of  its 
contents,  should  open  it  with  some  vague  conception  of 
its  purport,  engendered  by  the  title,  and  by  a  know- 
ledge, not  very  exact,  of  the  character  and  temperament 
of  the  writer.  The  '  Spiritual  Exercises'  of  St.  Ignatius 
Loyola  !  a  Spanish  devotee  of  the  most  ardent  tempera- 
ment— a  man  whose  tears  of  joy  and  penitence  flowed 
like  a  perennial  brook — the  chivalrous  champion,  too, 
of  *  the  Blessed  Virgin ;' — a  man  of  habitual  ecstacy, 
and  who  was  favoured  with  visions  the  most  extraordi- 
nary. What,  then,  shall  be  the  *  Spiritual  Exercises'  of 
such  a  saint,  composed  at  the  very  moment  of  his  first 
fervours  in  the  religious  life  ? 

"  The  very  contrary  are  they  of  what  it  is  so  natural 
to  expect.  There  are  to  be  found  in  this  book  no  rha])- 
sodies,  no  outbursts  of  devout  feeling,  no  imaginative 
revellings  in  scenes  of  paradisiacal  pleasure  :  there  is  in 
it  no  enthusiasm,  no  fanaticism,  no  presumptuous  in- 
trusion upon  the  mysteries  of  Heaven  :  nothing  in  it  is 
expanded,  nothing  is  elaborated,  in  the  way  of  descrip- 
tion ;  the  book  is  enlivened  by  no  eloquence,  is  deep- 
ened by  no  pathos.  There  is  in  it  nothing  savouring  of 
Dante,  nothing  even  of  Bonavcntura ;  nothing  of  St. 
Bernard,  nothing  of  St.  Basil,  nothing  of  Tiiomas  a 

*  Preface  to  the  Spiritnal  Exercises,  by  Dr.  Wiseman. 


Kempis  :  — nothing  after  the  fashion  of  the  modem 
mystics. 

"  The  *  Spiritual  Exercises'  is  simply  a  book  of  drill, 
ing  ;  and  it  is  almost  as  dry,  as  cold,  and  as  formal  as 
could  be  any  specification  of  a  system  of  military  train- 
ing and  field  manoeuvres.  But  is  it,  therefore,  a  book 
to  be  contemned,  or  to  be  hastily  glanced  at  ?  This 
will  not  be  thought  by  those  who  know  what  has  been 
its  actual  influence  within  a  society  like  that  of  the 
Jesuits.  If,  indeed,  we  may  believe  that  the  world  will 
outlive,  not  Jesuitism  merely,  but  every  scheme  founded 
upon  analogous  principles,  and  if  this  book  shall  still 
be  preserved  on  the  shelves  of  the  antiquary,  it  will  he 
looked  into  with  equal  amazement  and  perplexity. 
Strange  will  it  seem  that  it  should  have  been  attempted, 
or  even  conceived  of  as  possible,  to  bring  into  existence 
a  permanent  religious  condition — a  condition  embracing 
all  the  compass  of  the  most  intense  theopathy,  by  the 
means  of  a  drill-book  of  mechanical  devotion — a  drill- 
book  to  be  got  through  with  in  so  many  days — in 
twenty-eight !  Strange  that  it  should  have  been  thought 
possible  to  connect  any  such  mechanism  as  this  with 
the  heaven-born  freedom  of  the  Christian  system  ;  and 
how  strange  that  such  an  attempt  should,  to  so  great 
an  extent,  have  been  successful !  The  philosophers  of 
a  future  time  will  pei-haps  attempt  to  unravel  these 
perplexities  by  recurring  to  the  fact,  first,  that  the  in- 
fluence of  Romanism,  through  a  course  of  ages,  had 
been  a  preparation  of  the  human  mind  for  yielding  itself 
to  a  scheme  of  this  very  kind;  and  then,  that  this 
scheme,  mechanical  as  it  is,  and  diametrically  opposed 
as  it  is  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  does  nevertheless 
work  u]3,  and  does  avail  itself  of,  some  potent  rudi- 
ments  of  the  Gospel.  And  how  potent — how  omni- 
potent these  are,  is  strikingly  shewn  in  instances  such 
as  this,  where  the  merest  fragments,  when  thus  inco- 
herently brought  together,  still  retain  so  much  vitalising 
energy,  and  fail  not  to  sway  and  to  vanquish  the  human 
spirit. 

"  But  w^e  are  told  that  this  Novum  Organon  of  piet  \ 
whatever  we  may  think  of  its  contrariety  to  human 
nature  and  to  Christianity,  has  always  proved  itself 
effective  for  its  purpose — that  it  uniformly  and  infal- 
libly yields  the  result  intended  to  be  accomplished  by 
it.  Take  it  in  hand,  submit  yourself  without  reserve 
to  the  process  (under  a  proper  direction)  ;  and  although 
you  be  a  heretic — a  very  Luther,  although  a  leper  in 
moral  depravity,  you  will  come  forth,  at  the  month's 
end,  or  let  it  be  in  six  weeks,  orthodox  in  belief,  and 
holy  in  heart  and  life.  Methods  of  cure  applied  to  the 
body  may  indeed  fail,  and  they  do  fail,  through  the 
malignity  or  the  inveteracy  of  the  disease ;  but  this  mo- 
thod  of  cure,  if  duly  applied  to  the  soul,  fails  never!" 

Now  there  is  not  a  Catholic  in  these  reahii.^ 
who  wouUl  not  see  at  a  glance  that  this  mix- 
ture of  acuteness,  sense,  and  petty  folly  is  the 
consequence  of  an  entire  misconception  of  the 
subject  Mr.  Taylor  is  criticising.  He  scofi's 
at  the  idea  that  a  spiritual  retreat — no  matter 
how  admirably  conducted  by  the  director — is 
certain  to  work  a  beneficial  result  upon  the 
soul.  For  let  it  be  observed,  that  our  au- 
thor's witticisms  on  the  subject  of  quacks, 
bottles,  railways,  and  so  fortli,  are  not  sug- 
gested by  the  hypothesis  that  the  doctrine  an'! 
morality  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises  is  anti 
christian.  Much  as  Mr.  Taylor  objects  to  i»: 
their  details,  these  supposed  faults  are  not  the 
groundwork  of  the  attack  immediately  before 
us.  It  is  the  supposition  that  any  course  of 
meditations,  instructions,  and  prayers  will  in- 
fallibly prove  a  spiritual  blessing  to  tliose  wlio 
undertake  them,  which  (excites  his  anger  and 
his  ridicule.     Mark,  then,  the  alternative  to 
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which  Mr.  Taylor  is  reduced.  He  has  either 
scandalously  omitted  the  most  important  ele- 
ment which  belongs  to  a  good  retreat,  or  he 
denies  the  efficacy  of  the  word  of  God  to 
cleanse  the  soul.  But  for  an  occasional  phrase 
or  two,  which  would  seem  to  imply  otherwise, 
we  should  conclude  that  he  actually  imagines 
that  Catholics  attribute  a  converting  and  spi- 
ritualising efficacy  to  the  Exercises  of  St. 
Ignatius,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the 
sincerity  and  perfect  devotedness  of  will  with 
which  they  are  entered  upon.  He  would  have 
it  supposed  that  we  believe,  that  if  all  New- 
gate or  Bridewell  were  emptied  into  a  few 
dark  rooms  at  Stoneyhurst,  and  subjected  to 
a  course  of  the  Exercises,  like  a  course  of  cold 
water,  or  a  course  of  calomel,  the  result  would 
be  the  conversion  of  the  reprobates  to  a  life 
of  exalted  piety.  Or,  not  to  put  so  strong  a 
case,  he  thinks  that  we  say,  that  a  cold-hearted, 
worldly-minded  Catholic  has  but  to  put  him- 
self under  a  Jesuit  doctor  for  a  week,  and  to 
come  out — a  saint ! 

Was  there  ever  a  more  disgraceful  perver- 
sion of  a  writer's  words  than  this?  Does  Mr. 
Taylor  trully  imagine  that  Dr.  Wiseman  was 
really  such  an  egregious  goose  as  to  palm 
such  nonsense  upon  the  world ;  or  that  if  he 
was,  intelligent  and  pious  Catholics  would  be 
such  simpletons  as  to  believe  him?  If  not, 
why  did  he  not  take  the  trouble  to  inquire 
whether  he  had  not  mistaken  the  meaning  of 
the  words  in  question  ?  Why  did  he  delibe- 
rately get  up  this  showy,  flashy  declamation 
against  the  Spiritual  Exercises,  in  place  of 
pursuing  the  same  conduct  which  he  would 
have  adopted  in  any  instance  in  which  his  own 
worldly  interests  had  been  at  stake?  We 
assure  him  that  the  theory  of  Catholic  retreats 
which  he  here  broaches  is  unheard-of  among 
Catholics ;  that  there  is  not  a  Catholic  of 
moderately  good  character  who  would  not 
laugh  at  the  very  notion.  Without  the  co- 
operation of  the  heart  and  will  of  the  penitent, 
the  Spiritual  Exercises  are  a  curse  rather  than 
a  blessing.  If  at  such  a  time  there  is  any 
double-dealing  with  Almighty  God ;  any  striv- 
ing to  reconcile  the  claims  of  God  and  mam- 
mon ;  or  even  any  lovvness  of  aim,  any  luke- 
warmness  and  hesitation  about  giving  all  we 
have  and  all  we  are  to  Him  who  created  and 
redeemed  us;  then  we  look  for  no  benefits 
whatsoever  from  the  method  we  are  adopting 
for  the  cure  of  our  souls'  diseases. 

But  if  Mr.  Taylor  was  conscious  that  such 
is  the  intention  and  meaning  of  those  who 
exalt  the  virtues  of  these  retreats,  what  is  the 
alternative,  but  that  he  doubts  and  disbelieves 
the  fulfilment  of  our  Saviour's  promises  to  his 
Church?  We  cannot  deny  the  efficacy  of  a 
course  of  meditations  and  prayer  like  the 
Spiritual  Exercises  (except  on  the  supposition 
that  they  arc  contrary  to  the  truths  of  Christi- 
anity, which  is  not  the  ground  of  Mr.  Taylor's 


objections),  without  flying  in  the  face  of  the 
reiterated  assurances  and  commands  of  the 
Scriptures,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. Does  God  ahvays  answer  prayer,  when 
coming  from  a  thoroughly  sincere  and  self- 
consecrating  heart,  or  does  He  not  ?  Is  it  a 
matter  of  revelation,  or  no,  that  a  soul  who 
fixes  her  thoughts  steadfastly  upon  the  great 
truths  of  religion, — sin,  death,  judgment,  hea- 
ven, hell,  the  life  and  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  mercy  of  God,  and  such  other  subjects  as 
the  Exercises  bring  before  the  mind, — is  taking 
means  for  her  own  spiritual  advancement  which 
must  work  her  a  blessing  ?  Is  it  true,  or  not, 
that  a  thief,  or  a  drunkard,  or  a  lost  woman, 
who  addresses  to  Jesus  Christ  those  very 
prayers  which  the  Spiritual  Exercises  put  into 
our  mouths,  uttering  them  from  the  depths 
of  a  sincere  heart,  will  infallibly  be  converted 
from  sin  to  grace  ?  Has  Dr.  Wiseman  gone 
a  hair's-breadth  beyond  the  promises  of  our 
blessed  Lord,  when  he  has  spoken  most 
strongly  of  the  efficacy  of  these  prayers  and 
meditations?  Such  minds  as  Mr.  Taylor's, 
the  victims  of  a  philosophy  of  common,  worldly 
sense,  may  deride  as  they  will  the  certainty 
with  which  the  spiritual  physician  promises 
a  cure ;  but  as  we  have  a  full  faith  that  what 
Jesus  Christ  has  promised  always  to  perform, 
that  He  always  will  perform,  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  assert  that,  "  as  a  matter  of  course," 
they  who  rightly  employ  the  Spiritual  Exer- 
cises, will  derive  from  them  all  those  blessings 
which  to  Mr.  Taylor's  scepticism  seems  so 
incredible. 

Again ;  Mr.  Taylor  frequently  writes  as  if 
the  Spiritual  Exercises  were  chiefly  confined 
to  occasions  when  a  person  was  making  up  his 
mind  as  to  his  future  state  of  life,  and  from 
thence  takes  occasion  to  criticise  them  as 
being  a  sort  of  cunningly  devised  engine  to 
induce  people  to  become  Jesuits.  He  is  clearly 
not  at  all  av/are  of  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  in  use  throughout  Catholic  Christendom, 
or  of  the  circumstance  that  they  form  the 
groundwork  of  the  vast  majority  of  spiritual 
retreats  conducted  by  secular  priests,  or  by 
members  of  other  religious  orders  besides  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  Had  he  taken  the  pains 
to  inform  himself,  he  would  have  learnt,  that 
for  one  person  who  goes  through  such  a 
course  of  prayer  and  reflection  with  the  inten- 
tion of  deciding  whether  or  not  to  enter  the 
Society,  there  are  a  thousand  to  whom  such 
an  entrance  would  be  an  impossibility,  from 
the  state  of  life  in  which  they  are  already 
fixed.  He  would  have  known  that  there  is 
not  a  Catholic  College,  whether  lay  or  eccle- 
siastical, where  the  boys  and  young  men  do 
not  enter  such  a  retreat  for  a  few  days  every 
year ;  that  a  much  longer  retreat  is  gone 
through  at  intervals  by  all  the  inmates  of 
every  convent  and  monastery ;  that  no  one 
takes  orders,  or  advances  a  step  in  the  minis- 
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terial  office,  without  such  preliminary  pre- 
paration ;  that,  where  circumstances  permit, 
every  parocliial  priest  retires  from  his  duties 
annually  for  a  season  for  the  same  purpose ; 
and  that  lay  persons,  married  and  single,  rich 
and  poor,  when  leisure  and  opportunity  can  be 
found,  are  frequently  in  the  habit  of  taking 
the  same  means  for  their  advancement  to 
Christian  perfection. 

In  one  place,  where  Mr.  Taylor  is  dilating 
upon  this  misconception,  we  find  the  following 
sentence  of  melodramatic  eloquence :  "  The 
Spiritual  Exercises  open  this  path  to  the  con- 
scious victim  ;  and  they  take  hold  of  a  spirit 
already  awe-stricken  and  tormented  with  that 
indecision  which  precedes  an  act  which  is  far 
more  terrible  than  would  be  a  suicide."  If 
this  means  any  thing,  and  is  not  a  kind  of 
minor-theatre  clap-trap  for  the  open-mouthed 
reader,  it  means  that  a  man  who  enters  the 
Jesuit  noviciate,  and  in  the  end  becomes  a 
Jesuit,  puts  himself  into  a  state  worse  than 
would  result  from  suicide.  Now  we  do  not 
know  what  may  be  our  author's  notions  upon 
suicide,  its  causes,  its  guilt,  and  its  conse- 
quences ;  but  whatever  they  are,  he  clearly 
thinks  it  something  shocking.  Let  us,  then, 
suggest  to  him  the  propriety  of  his  testing  the 
justice  of  the  comparison  he  has  here  drawn, 
by  making  the  acquaintance  of  a  few  of  these 
suicidal  individuals,  that  he  may  see  whether 
the  miserable  and  wicked  state  of  their  minds 
is  precisely  such  as  he  must  have  anticipated. 
Let  him  inquire  of  any  boys  who  have  been 
so  unfortunate  as  to  be  brought  up  by  tliese 
self-destroyers,  whether  they  were  thus  |im- 
pressed  with  a  sense  of  the  utter  horrible- 
ness  and  misery  of  being  a  member  of  the 
ill-fated  Society.  Or  if  he  cannot  conveni- 
ently visit  a  Jesuit  house,  let  him  go  to  any 
convent,  whether  of  monks  or  nuns,  not  as  a 
controversialist,  but  as  a  friendly  visitor,  and 
mark  the  hideous  traces  of  the  accursed  mon- 
astic vow  in  their  melancholy  countenances 
and  their  disconsolate  repinings.  Let  him 
devise  some  means  for  taking  tlie  inmates  by 
surprise,  that  he  may  see  them  as  they  are, 
unrestrained  by  the  presence  of  a  Protestant. 
Let  him  pass  himself  ofi*  for  a  Catholic — for 
as  Catholics  never  keep  faith  with  heretics, 
why  should  heretics  keep  faith  with  Catholics? 
— and  see  how  they  long  to  be  back  again  in 
the  world,  how  their  vow  galls  and  frets  them, 
and  how  forcibly  they  remind  him  oi' suicides  ! 
We  shrewdly  suspect,  that  if  Mr.  Taylor 
would  adopt  some  such  plan  as  this,  before 
Ills  Loyulu  and  Jesuitism  reaches  a  second 
edition,  he  would  tell  another  tale  to  the  gul- 
lible Protestant  world. 

Mr.  Taylor  severely  criticises  what  he  calls 
the  sensuous  character  of  the  Spiritual  Exer- 
cises, meaning  thereby  the  ruhs  they  give  for 
enal)ling  tlie  mind  to  recall  the  events  of  our 
blessed  Lord's  life,  and  tlw  inhabi<anls  of  the 


invisible  world,  as  realities,  and  not  as  ideas. 
It  is  well  known  to  be  a  feature  in  all  perfect 
Catholic  "  meditation,"  that  when  practising 
it,  we  endeavour  by  an  act  of  the  imagination 
to  be  as  it  M'ere  bodily  present  at  the  scene  on 
which  we  reflect.  We  transport  ourselves  from 
the  place  where  we  are  sitting  or  kneeling,  and 
behold  Christ  on  the  cross,  or  in  the  house  of 
Lazarus,  or  raising  the  widow's  son,  or  at  his 
Father's  hand  in  glory;  we  try  to  conceive 
ourselves  actually  before  his  judgment-seat, 
or  entering  purgatory,  or  paradise,  or  hell ; 
and  so  witli  every  other  topic  of  our  medita- 
tions. And  those  who  have  read  the  Spiritual 
Exercises,  and  are  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  subject,  know  that  St.  Ignatius 
takes  especial  pains  to  enable  us  to  carry  out 
this  method  with  ease  and  vividness  of  mental 
painting,  and  also  that  the  art  itself — so  to 
call  it — was  carried  to  a  higher  degree  of  per- 
fection under  his  guidance  than  at  any  pre- 
vious period  in  the  annals  of  the  Church,  so 
far  as  her  records  tell. 

In  connexion  with  the  13th  rule  of  the  Ex- 
ercises, we  find  Mr.  Taylor  making  these 
reflections : 

**  When  mute  submission  is  professed  to  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Church  on  points  of  doctrine,  nothing  more 
is  tendered  than  the  surrender  or  abeyance  of  the 
opinion  of  an  individual,  to  what  is  regarded  as  an  au- 
thority more  valid  or  trustworthy  than  can  be  any 
individual  judgment.  But  something  altogether  dif- 
ferent must  be  intended  when  the  individual  pledges 
himself  to  declare,  against  the  unchanged  and  unchange- 
able evidence  of  his  senses,  that  white  is  black.  There  is 
much  meaning  in  the  promise  so  to  pronounce  white  to 
be  black  :  but  a  profession  of  readiness  to  believe  it  would 
be  devoid — we  should  not  say  of  sincerity  or  honesty, 
but  —  of  all  intelligible  import.  No  sense  whatever 
could  be  assigned  to  the  words  in  which  such  a  promise 
might  be  conveyed.  Here,  then,  we  find  what  is  the 
value  of  the  Jesuit  profession  of  accordance  with  the 
Romish  Church  :  it  is  an  engagement  in  all  cases  to 
affirm,  after  the  Church;— as  to  personal  convictions, 
they  are  not  pledged  or  implied." 

When  will  the  day  arrive  when  those  who 
reject  our  creed  will  at  least  comprehend  what 
it  is  ?  When  will  men  of  sense  in  secular 
things  cease  to  talk  nonsense  in  spiritual  things? 
How  is  it  that  the  human  understanding,  in 
its  Protestant  development,  is  unable  to  mas- 
ter the  idea,  that  when  a  Catholic  professes  to 
believe  what  his  Church  says,  though  it  ap- 
pears to  be  false  to  his  own  judgment,  he  really 
means  what  he  says,  and  not  what  he  does  no' 
say  ?  When  I  profess  to  believe  the  judgment 
of  an  authority  which  I  consider  more  com- 
petent than  myself  to  ascertain  what  is  true, 
and  accordingly  submit  my  private  opinion 
and  belief  to  its  dicta  as  trtie,  am  I  to  be  told 
that  with  one  breath  I  am  asserting  that  to  !>«' 
black,  which  with  another  breath  I  protest  I 
hnow  to  be  white?  What  I  do  is  this;  1  re- 
j(;ct  what  appears  to  me  to  be  tru(>,  and  take 
up  what  I  hnow  is  true,  on  the  judgment  of  a 
better  authority  than  myself.  Jf  I  start  with 
n  general  belief  that  whatever  ajrpears  to  me 
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to  be  true  is  true,  then  indeed  such  a  profes- 
sion would  be  a  scU'-contradictor)'  absurdity; 
but  when  I  start  with  the  belief  that  my  own 
judgment  may  mislead  me,  but  that  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Church  cannot^  it  is  not  folly  in 
me,  but  a  necessary  logical  deduction,  when  I 
reject  what  I  myself  should  otherwise  think 
true,  because  that  authority  which  I  consider 
infallible  takes  the  opposite  side.  Whether  I 
am  right  or  wrong  in  thus  supposing  it  pos- 
sible that  the  Church  may  be  correct  while  I 
am  in  error,  is  another  question ;  but  when  I 
have  decided  that  the  Church  is  infallible,  it 
is  manifest  folly  in  me  to  trust  myself,  whom 
I  do  not  consider  infallible,  rather  than  her 
whom  I  do  so  regard. 

We  hasten,  however,  to  that  portion  of  Mr. 
Taylor's  remarks  which  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  exhibits  his  inability  to  grasp  the 
master  idea  of  the  Society  in  its  fulness  and 
truth.  The  doctrine  of  obedience,  as  practised 
in  all  religious  orders,  but  with  such  singular 
intensity  of  will  in  the  Society  of  Jesus,  na- 
turally attracts  a  considerable  share  of  Mr. 
Taylor's  attention ;  while  at  the  same  time  his 
failure  in  understanding  what  that  "  obe- 
dience" was  and  is,  nullifies  the  whole  series 
of  his  deductions,  and  makes  his  elaborate 
philosophising  a  mere  waste  of  w^ords.  We 
shall  quote  a  long  passage  from  his  chapter 
on  the  "  Letter  on  Obedience,"  that  our 
readers  may  see  for  themselves  the  mode  in 
which  minds  like  Mr.  Taylor  s  are  confounded 
by  the  phenomena  of  Catholicism  ;  and  also 
because,  erroneous  as  are  the  views  he  pro- 
mulgates, his  principles  of  inquiry  are  so 
much  superior  to  the  foolish  cant  which  pre- 
vails in  the  world  on  the  subject  of  Jesuitism, 
that  they  arc  quite  worth  the  study  of  Ca- 
tholics who  desire  to  know  under  what  aspects 
the  Church  is  regarded  by  those  Protestant 
thinkers  who  are  above  the  vulgar  herd. 

*'  The  most  obvious  of  the  objections  to  which  this 
Letter  is  liable,  is  the  outrageous  misuse  which  is  made 
throughout  it  of  the  leading  term— Obedience.  The 
Jesuit  is  taught  that  he  is  to  yield  himself  to  the  will  of 
his  superior— j9ermc?e  cadaver ;  and  because  the  idea  of 
a  corpse  is  naturally  associated  with  a  recollection  of 
the  faculties  and  powers  that  had  belonged  to  the  living 
man,  the  absurdity  of  attributing  to  the  lifeless  body  a 
quality  which  could  attach  only  to  the  man  is  a  Uttle 
veiled  from  our  view.  Nor  can  mischief  arise  from  the 
illusion,  if  it  belong  only  to  a  loose,  metaphoric  style  ; 
but  when  it  comes  to  be  worked  up  in  a  stringent  form, 
as  a  rule  of  practice,  the  enormity  of  the  sophism  reaches 
a  pitch  beyond  all  power  of  estimation.  To  talk  of  the 
obedience  of  a  staff  in  the  hand,  or  of  the  obedience  of 
a  corpse,  is  a  sort  of  fantastic  nonsense,  which  would 
be  quite  undeserving  of  criticism,  if  it  had  not  long  and 
extensively  been  employed  in  sustaining  a  pernicious 
l)ractice. 

••  Loyola,  who  had  conceived  the  idea  of  a  factitious 
condition  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  man,  suited  to 
his  purposes,  could  find  no  term  fitly  conveying  that 
idea,  simi)ly  because  the  condition  itself  being  mon- 
strous and  contradictory,  it  has  had  no  name  assigned 
It  in  any  language :  it  is  a  nihility,  equally  impracti- 
cable and  inconceivable ;  it  is  a  triangle  of  four  sides. 


Nevertheless  a  moral  term  must  needs  be  selected,  and 
Loyola,  himself  deluded,  more  than  intending  to  delude, 
called  his  chimera — Obedience. 

"  By  a  license  of  speech — pardonable  in  cases  where 
no  consequences  result  from  it — we  employ  the  word 
so  improperly,  as  to  say  that  the  sculptor's  chisel 
obeys  his  hand  ;  but  it  would  be  an  insufferable  affecta- 
tion to  use  the  abstract  term  obedience,  in  such  an  in- 
stance, as  if  the  tool  were  consciously  fraught  with  a 
moral  quality.  Nor  may  we  stretch  the  proprieties  of 
speech  so  far,  as  to  apply  the  abstract  term  even  to  the 
hand  of  the  artist :  the  hand,  it  is  true,  obeys  the  mind  ; 
but  how  jejune  would  it  be  to  commend  the  hand  for 
its  obedience  ;  and  scarcely  less  so  to  speak  of  the  obe- 
dience of  a  well-trained  horse,  although,  by  an  admis- 
sible analogy,  we  say  he  obeys  the  hand  and  leg  of  his 
rider.  The  fiery,  yet  obsequious  animal,  while  yielding 
himself  to  the  will  of  his  rider,  knows  nothing  of  obe- 
dience, because  his  nature  does  not  include  that  moral 
liberty  which  is  the  source  and  soul  of  the  virtue  so 
named. 

**  The  very  phrase  *  passive  obedience'  is  a  pedantic 
solecism,  which  has  been  tolerated  too  long ;  and  when 
it  is  attempted  to  define  and  describe  this  obedience  as 
that  of  a  corpse,  or  of  a  walking-stick,  then  the  outi-age 
so  committed  upon  language  and  upon  common  sense 
is  beyond  endurance.  The  same  peremptory  objection 
holds  good  against  every  attempt,  under  shelter  of  a 
variation  in  the  terms,  to  give  currency  to  the  like  ab- 
surdity. 'Unconditional  obedience' — 'obedience — as 
a  holocaust  of  the  intellect,  as  well  as  of  the  will,'  and 
the  like,  are  phrases  utterly  absurd  in  philosophy,  and 
of  pernicious  import  in  morals :  with  equal  propriety 
might  we  commend  the  devotion  of  a  zealous  messenger 
who,  before  he  set  out  on  his  destined  journey,  should 
amputate  his  feet,  and  offer  them  to  his  employer,  as 
evidence  of  his  willingness  to  acquit  himself  of  his 
task  ! 

*'  The  base  obsequiousness  of  a  debauched  mind  may 
indeed  impel  an  inferior  to  offer  to  his  master  what  is 
called  *  passive  obedience ;'  and  a  reciprocal  baseness 
in  the  master,  or  his  ignorance,  may  induce  him  to  ac- 
cept, and  to  avail  himself  of,  so  nefarious  a  tender.  But 
it  is  manifest  that  he  who  yields  to  a  being  like  himself 
that  which  the  Lord  of  all  refuses  to  accept,  is  devoid 
of  a  due  sense  of  the  nature  and  grounds  of  moral  ob- 
ligation. 

'♦  Loyola  did  not  violate  the  proprieties  of  language 
until  after  he  had,  within  his  own  mind,  misapprehended 
and  distorted  every  notion  of  morality  and  religion. 
What  it  was  which  he  needed  in  the  agents  who  were 
to  give  effect  to  his  polity,  he  saw  clearly  enough ;  but 
he  did  not  see  that  this  condition  was,  in  the  sense  in 
which  he  thought  of  it,  a  thing  impossible  ;  and  that,  so 
far  as  it  might,  in  any  sense,  be  possible  and  practicable, 
it  is  fatal  to  the  conscience  ;  and  not  less  so  to  the  un- 
derstanding. It  may  be  said,  that  a  man  who  freely 
enters  a  community  is  free  in  doing  so  to  make  over, 
or  to  mortgage,  as  well  his  bodily  agencies  as  his  mental 
powers,  to  its  service,  receiving  in  return  what  he  is 
contented  to  regard  as  an  equivalent :  if  we  grant  this, 
and  it  can  be  conceded  only  in  a  sense  strictly  limited, 
it  can  never  be  conceded  that  a  man  is  at  liberty  to  sell 
his  soul  to  another.  A  selling  of  the  soul,  whether  it 
be  the  entire  surrender  of  present  and  future  well-being, 
or  imply  only  what  is  indeed  less  tremendous,  but  not 
less  immoral — a  consenting  to  the  abdication  of  some 
one  or  more  of  the  faculties  of  our  moral  and  intel- 
lectual constitution,— is  a  transaction  which  nothing 
can  warrant. 

"  If  suicide  be  a  crime — and  who  but  the  atheist 
questions  this  ?  so  would  be  the  amputation  of  a  limb, 
for  no  surgical  reason ;  and  so  would  it  be  a  crime  and 
a  frightful  impiety,  to  swallow  a  drug  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  a  paralysis  of  one  side,  or  the  extinction  of 
a  sense  —  of  sight  or  of  hearing.  But  is  not  man's 
individual  mind  and  conscience,  with  its  involuntary 
convictions  of  truth  and  virtue,  a  faculty  and  an  ele- 
ment of  human  nature  ?  is  not  the  understanding — is 
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uot  tlie  intuition  of  first  principles,  an  ingredient  of 
our  nature?  is  not  the  freedom  of  the  will  a  sacred 
bestowment,  whicli  every  responsible  being  has  received 
from  his  Maker  ?  What  shall  a  man  accept  in  exchange, 
either  for  his  soul,  or  for  any  one  of  its  elementary 
prerogatives  ?  Neither  his  soul,  nor  any  of  its  powers, 
is  really  at  his  disposal  ;  for  not  only  are  these  powers 
in  themselves  beyond  all  price,  but  if  a  price  could  be 
adduced  that  sliould  be  their  equivalent,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  the  offer  could  not  be  listened  to — the  proposal  is  a 
blasphemy ;  and  it  is  a  blasphemy  in  the  intention,  not- 
withstanding that  such  an  intention  could  never  actually 
be  carried  out. 

"It  is  on  this  ground,  apparently,  that  Loyola  de- 
luded himself  so  strangely,  nnd  thus  led  his  Society 
unconsciously  into,  and  left  it  in,  the  deepest  quagmire 
of  religious  perversion. 

"His  mind  was  penetrating,  but,  as  we  have  said,  not 
philosophic  :  the  Letter  before  us  exhibits  a  profound 
adroitness  in  the  management  of  human  nature,  but 
not  the  clearness  or  straightforwardness  of  a  soundly 
constituted  understanding.  He  does  not  seem  at  all 
jUive  either  to  the  immorality  of  the  scheme  he  was 
digesting — for  he  insinuates  no  apology  for  it — nor  to 
the  illusory  quality  of  the  transfer  that  is  made  when  it 
is  attempted  to  buy  and  to  sell  individual  conscience 
and  intellect.  The  most  obvious  truths  on  this  ground 
he  did  not  recognise; — such  as  that  the  human  soul  may 
be  lost,  but  that  it  cannot  either  be  sold,  or  be  made  a 
gift  of  to  another  ;  that  conscience  may  be  bound,  or 
may  be  slaughtered,  but  cannot  be  transferred  to  ano- 
ther's keeping.  He  did  not  know  that  moral  respon- 
sibility, instead  of  being  shifted  entire  from  one  to 
another,  or  instead  of  being  shared  between  two,  each 
taking  a  half  or  a  proportion,  is  doubled  whenever  it  is 
attempted  to  be  transferred,  or  to  be  deposited,  or  to  be 
pawned. 

"  An  utter  forgetfulness  of  these  first  principles  of 
morals,  or  an  entire  ignorance  of  them — an  ignorance 
chargeable  in   great  measure  upon   the  system  under 
which  Loyola  had  been  trained — vitiates  the  Jesuit  In- 
stitute throughout,  and  shews  itself  portentously  in  the 
*  Letter  on  Obedience.'     Need  it  be  proved  that  no 
man  can  require  of  another,  and  that  none  can  render 
or  promise  to  another,  that  which  God  himself  neither 
requires  nor  will  accept  from  his  intelligent  creatures  ? 
Spiritual  authority  on  earth,  even  if  it  were  indispu- 
tably  sanctioned,  surely  can  never  surpass  in  its  re- 
quirements the  powers  and   requirements  of  Heaven. 
Shall  the  vicar  extort  that  which  the  principal  would 
reject,  if  ofl'ered  to  himself  ?     We  may  be  certain  that 
it  is  not  Christ,  the  rightful  *  bishop  of  souls,'  but  that 
it  must  be  the  tyrant  of  this  world,  who  is  used  to  ask 
from  men  what  is  not  theirs  to  give— their  consciences. 
*'  Whatever  mystery  may  attach  to  the  moral  system 
under  which  we  are  placed,  this  at  least  is  clear,  that 
the  Creator,  rather  than  resume,  or  recall,  his  gifts  of 
intellect,  conscience,  and  free  will,  leaves  these  faculties, 
in  the  individual,  and  in  the  race,  to  run— when  mis- 
directed— to  the  most  awful  extents  of  mischief.     Men, 
endowed  with  understanding,  and  with  a  moral  sense, 
arc  in  no  instances  saved  from  the  fatal  consequences  of 
a  misuse  of  these  endowments,  by  a  resumption  of  them. 
And  thus  too,  within  the  sacred  and  narrower  precincts 
of  that  spiritual  economy  of  v.  hich  the  Church  is  tlie 
Bcene,  neither  the  perpetuity  of  truth  nor  the  purity  of 
morals  is  secured  by  any  divine  interposition,  such  as 
might  interfere  with  the  natural  liberty  of  the  human 
mind  :  therefore  it  is  that  the  Chuich,  not  less  than 
the  world,  has  exhibited  in  its  history,  from  age  to  age, 
the  multifarious  products  of  erring  intelligence  and  of 
wild  free  will. 

"  How  striking,  how  appalling  even,  is  the  contrast 
that  presents  itself  when  Loyola's  doctrine  of  corpse- 
like obedience  is  compared  with  the  tone,  the  style,  and 
the  intention  of  God's  dealing  with  men,  as  displayed 
in  the  Scriptures  from  first  to  last !  Wliile  contem- 
plating this  contrast,  one  is  compelled  to  say,  these  two 
styles  must  issue  from  different,  or  rather  from  anlayo- 


niat,  sources.  Throughout  the  inspired  volume  men  are 
jicrsuaded ;  they  are  reasoned  with,  they  are  entreated, 
they  are  urged,  they  arc  threatened,  they  are  encour- 
aged and  invited  ;  but  never  is  a  blind  submission  of 
the  intellect  asked  for,  never  does  authority  set  its  foot 
upon  reason.  Illumination,  guidance,  right  influence, 
arc  promised  to  those  who  would  be  led  heavenward ; 
for  which  promise  there  could  be  no  room,  if  that  kind 
of  compulsion  were  employed  which  infringes  the  indi- 
vidual liberty  of  man.  If  the  *  Father  of  spirits'  dealt 
with  human  sjjirits  as  Jesuitism  deals  with  its  ministers, 
the  use  and  meaning  of  three  fourths  of  the  Bible  would 
be  superseded ;  nay,  a  single  page  might  contain  all 
that  could  have  any  meaning  in  the  message  of  God  to 
men. 

"  Shocking  is  this  contrast ;  and  the  more  so  the 
more  one  considers  it.  Instead  of  the  blind  passivity  of 
a  corpse,  or  the  mechanical  subserviency  of  a  tool,  that 
which  God  himself  invites,  and  that  in  which  He  will 
take  pleasure,  is  the  uncompelled,  undamaged  duty, 
love,  and  service  of  the  entire  man :  the  mind  informed; 
not  '  immolated,'  not  crushed,  but  nobly  consenting  to 
do  its  part  in  that  service  which  is  '  perfect  freedom.' 
That  which  Heaven  accepts  must  come  from  the  health- 
ful  energies  of  the  heart  and  soul.  Mulcted  of  any 
faculty,  abridged  in  any  degree  of  its  liberty,  maimed, 
shackled,  palsied,  the  '  living  sacrifice,'  if  it  might  be  a 
fit  offering  for  the  altar  of  a  demon,  could  never  be 
a  *  holocaust'  which  the  wise  and  benignant  Creator 
would  regard  as  an  acceptable  oblation." 

Now,  clever,  brilliant,  and  plausible  as  is 
all  this,  it  is  entirely  beside  the  mark.     Mr. 
Taylor  is  fighting  a  man  of  straw ;  he  is  ex- 
hausting himself  in  beating  down  a  phantom 
conjured  up  in  his  own  brain.     The  obedience 
that  Jesuits  practice  \snot  the  obedience  against 
which  he  hurls  the  weapons  of  his  wrath  and 
satire.     He  is  misled  by  a  word,  deluded  by 
a  phrase,  and  driven  wild  by  a  mistranslation 
of  a  Latin  sentence.     Had  he  availed  himself 
of  the  proper  sources  of  information  to  which 
he  might  have  had  recourse,  he  would  have 
learnt  that  Jesuit  obedience  is  simply  military 
obedience,   and   that  it  no  more  involves  an 
abdication  of  our  duties   as    intelligent   and 
personal  responsible  beings,  than  the  obedience 
of  a  captain  to  his  colonel,  and  of  a  colonel  to 
his  commander-in-chief,  is  such  an  abdication. 
It  is  an  obedience  in  actioii^  and  in  action 
alone ;  and  so  far  as  it  requires  an  inferior  to 
submit  his  private  opinions,  or  his  judgment 
of  what  is  fitting  and  right,  to  a  superior,  it 
is  based  on  the  identical  principles  on  which 
every  army  and  every  fleet  are  governed  in 
every  nation  upon  earth.     Mr.  Taylor  wholly 
misconceives  the  object  which  the  union  of 
individuals  in  a  religious  society  like  that  of 
the  Jesuits  is  intended  to  accomplish.     It  is 
not  designed   to   mould  the   charactei-s   and 
views  of  its  individual  members  to  one  fixed, 
unchanging  type;  it  aims  at  action,  and  only 
requires  its  members  to  yield  their  personal 
views  to  the  commands  of  a  superior,  in  order 
to  attain  a  faultless  unanimity  and  an  unbrok 
discipline  in  its  operations.      It   makes  t 
stipulations,  and   two  stipulations  only,  wi 
those  whom   it  admits   into   its  ranks ;    th 
must  be  unhesitating  Catholics,  believing 
that  the  Church  teaches  in  doctrine,  and  ac 
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t  pting  all  she  commands  in  morals ;  and  in 
very  detail  of  personal  conduct,  ichere  the 
hurch  has  not  laid  down  any  positive  rule^ 
hey  must  with  an  equally  unhesitating  readi- 
less  obey  their  superiors  in  the  Society. 

And  here  let  us  remind  Mr.  Taylor,  that 
vhen  the  individual  Jesuit  is  thus  bound,  first 
)f  all,  to  obey  the  Church,  he  is  bound  in  the 
vhole  circle  of  Christian  duties.   The  Catholic 
\  stem  of  morals  is  not  a  thing  whose  limits 
iro  not  known,  and  in  which  every  man  can 
lave  his  opinion  as  to  what  rules  of  right  and 
yrong  the  Gospel  has  really  enjoined.     Ca- 
.sholic  morality  is  a  system  which   embraces 
[!;lie  entire  range  of  human  passion,  feeling, 
rand  action  ;  all  it  leaves  open  are  certain  nice 
ses  of  casuistry,  in  which  the  Church  has 
Tficlared  nothing,  and  in  which,  of  course,  her 
ildren  will  always  differ  in  their  individual 
^pinions.    Consequently,  the  obedience  which 
the  Jesuit  superior  can  exact  from  an  inferior 
must  be  an  obedience  in  matters  o^  expediency 
alone,  in  which  case  it  is  childish  to  call  it 
immoral  or  sinful  for  a  man  to  give  up  his 
own  judgment  to  that  of  another  whom  he  has 
undertaken  to  obey.     Mr.  Taylor  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  so  absurd  as  to  say,  that  when  the 
colonel  of  a  regiment  leads  his  men  on  to  a 
point  of  attack,  which  in  his  own  judgment  is 
by  far  the  most  ill-chosen  that  could  have 
'^^^'(".n  hit  upon,  because  the   commander-in- 
ief  has  so  ordered  it,  he  is  "abdicating  the 
culties  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  consti- 
;  lit  ion."   When  he  entered  the  army,  he  bound 
iiimself  by  the  articles  of  war,  as  solemnly  and 
as  absolutely  as  the  Jesuit  who  binds  himself 
to  obey  his  general.     If  he  is  thus  forced  to 
act  against  his  own  better  judgment,  he  can- 
not help  it,  though  he  never  bound  himself 
to  do  that  which  is  ^q?S.\av^^ forbidden  by  the 
laws  of  God;  just  as  the  Jesuit  never  binds 
himself  to   do  what   is   thus   forbidden,    yet 
on  every  other  point  undertakes  to  act  with 
that  identical  active  obedience  which,  on  the 
ground  of  St.  Ignatius'  incorrect  metaphor — 
^^perinde  cadaver  j' — Mr.  Taylor  converts  into 
passive  obedience,  and  which  he  has  expended 
so  much  energy  in  shewing  to  be  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms. 

The  Protestant  world  may  rest  assured  that 
Jesuits  are  not  slaves;  that  their  obedience  is 
an  obedience  in  which  every  moral  and  intel- 
lectual faculty  is  exercised  with  the  most 
ardent  energy;  that,  despotic  and  soul-enthrall- 
ing as  it  may  seem  to  the  lookers-on,  it  is,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  accompanied  in  innumerable 
instances  with  as  much  burning  enthusiasm, 
and  as  perfect  a  development  of  all  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  individual  character,  as  are  to 
be  seen  in  any  other  class  of  men  upon  earth. 
In  fact,  its  results  are  precisely  similar  to  those 
which  follow  from  the  system  of  a  well-go- 
verned army  or  navy.  To  the  civilian,  living 
in  self-satisfied  independence  by  his  fireside, 


the  very  thought  of  the  discipline  of  a  man-of- 
war,  or  a  body  of  soldiery,  is  appalling.  We 
start  at  the  thought  of  an  officer  leaving  his 
home,  his  wife,  and  his  children,  at  four-and- 
twenty  hours'  notice,  to  cross  the  ocean  and 
fight  some  thousand  miles  away  from  all  he 
holds  most  dear;  but  as  we  arc  capable  of 
using  our  common  sense  in  secular  affairs, 
however  much  we  might  ourselves  dislike  such 
a  duty,  we  never  think  of  calling  it  a  sinful 
or  an  unlawful  act.  It  is  only  Avhen  the  sen- 
sible Englishman  hears  that  Father  Ryllo  has 
suddenly  been  summoned  from  his  exalted 
office  in  Rome,  to  depart  instantly  and  preach 
the  Gospel  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  there  to 
meet  an  almost  certain  death,  that  we  shrug 
our  shoulders  with  the  true  Protestant  grimace, 
and  mourn  over  the  wickednesses  of  a  society 
which  can  thus  hold  the  free  spirit  of  man  in 
a  despotic  iron  sway. 

In  treating  on  the  Jesuit  vow,  Mr.  Taylor 
falls  into  the  common  error  in  mistranslating 
a  very  important  clause,  which  thus  is  made 
to  strengthen  him  in  those  very  misconcep- 
tions which  it  would  otherwise  have  corrected. 
He  thus  renders  a  part  of  the  vow  of  obedi- 
ence; 

"  Above  all  things  is  it  necessary  that  all  surrender 
themselves  to  a  perfect  obedience;  acknowledging  the 
superior,  be  he  whomsoever  he  may,  as  standing  in  the 
place  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  following  him  in  inward 
veneration  and  love ;  and  this  (exhibited)  not  merely  in  an 
exterior  fulfilment  of  his  commands,  entii'cly,  promptly, 
vigorously,  and  with  a  due  humility  yielding  obedience 
without  excuses  or  murmurings,  although  such  com- 
mands be  of  difficult  execution,  and  repugnant  to  natu- 
ral feelings ;  but  moreover,  that  they  strive,  as  to  the 
interior,  to  cherish  resignation,  and  to  practise  a  true 
abnegation  of  their  own  will  and  judgment ;  conforming 
their  will  and  judgment  to  that  which  their  superior 
wills  and  thinks  in  all  things  (wherein  sin  is  not  per- 
ceived), proposing  to  themselves  the  will  and  judgment 
of  their  superior  as  the  rule  of  their  own,  whereby  they 
may  the  better  be  conformed  to  that  supreme  rule 
which  is  in  itself  eternal  goodness  and  wisdom." 

To  the  unsophisticated  understanding,  this 
vow  plainly  states  that  no  obedience  is  re- 
quired where  the  party  from  whom  it  is 
expected  perceives  the  act  commanded  to  be 
sinful.  Upon  it,  however,  Mr.  Taylor  makes 
the  following  reflections,  accompanied  by  what 
he  doubtless  believes  to  be  a  correct  transla- 
tion of  a  subsequent  portion  of  the  vow : 

**  The  rule  of  obedience,  as  we  have  seen,  admits  a 
parenthesis  ;  a  saving  clause,  in  regard  to  the  tender 
conscience  of  here  and  there  a  scrupulous  member. 
Obedience  is  to  be  blind,  unless  sin  be  manifest.  The 
Jesuit  is  to  close  his  eyes,  and  is  to  hold  them  closed ; 
and  yet  he  is,  by  aid  of  some  other  sense,  to  get  notice 
of  the  presence  of  sin,  should  it  at  any  time  be  involved 
in  the  commands  of  a  superior.  An  explanatory  rule, 
bearing  upon  this  delicate  case,  is  as  follows.  Whether 
it  amounts  to  an  entire  nullification  of  that  liberty  w  hich 
the  parenthesis  seems  to  grant,  let  the  reader  determine 
for  himself: 

"  *  Although  it  is  the  intention  of  this  Society  that 
all  its  constitutions  and  declarations,  and  its  rule  of 
life,  should  be  undeviatingly  observed,  according  to  the 
Institute  ;  yet  it  nevertheless  desires  to  trauquillise,  or 
at  least  to  guard  the  minds  of  all  its  members  from  the 
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danger  of  falling  into  the  snave  of  any  sin,  owing  to  the 
obligation  of  these  constitutions  and  ordinances.  There- 
fore it  hath  seemed  good  to  us  in  the  Lord,  with  the 
express  exception  of  the  vow  of  obedience  to  the  Pope 
for  the  time  being,  and  the  other  three  fundamental 
vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  to  declare  that 
none  of  these  constitutions,  declarations,  or  rules  of  life, 
shall  make  obligatory  any  sin,  whether  mortal  or  venial, 
unless  the  superior  may  command  it  in  the  name  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  or  in  virtue  of  the  vow  of  obedience ; 
and  this  he  may  do  whenever  and  to  whomsoever  he 
may  judge  it  conducive  either  to  individual  good  or  to 
the  universal  well-being  of  the  Society.  Thus,  for  the 
greater  glory  of  Christ  our  Creator  and  Lord,  instead  of 
a  perpetual  fear  of  sinning,  is  substituted  love,  and  the 
desire  of  entire  perfection.'  " 

The  inimitable  absurdity  of  which  the  au- 
thor or  authors  of  this  vow  would  have  been 
guilty,  if  its  meaning  was  what  Mr.  Taylor 
supposes,  is  palpable  to  the  simplest  under- 
standing. In  order  to  quiet  tender  consciences, 
and  diminish  the  occasions  on  which  the  Je- 
suit may  be  tempted  to  disobey,  he  is  taught 
to  believe  that  what  he  knows  to  be  sinful  is 
not  sinful  I  By  way  of  making  all  things  tend 
to  "the  greater  glory  of  Christ  our  Creator 
and  Lord,"  and  in  order  to  the  substitution 
of  love  and  the  desire  of  entire  perfection  in 
the  place  of  a  perpetual  fear  of  sinning,  the 
Jesuit  is  taught  that  the  superior  may,  when- 
ever he  thinks  fit,  "  make  obligatory  any  sin, 
whether  mortal  or  venial  T  Marvellous,  in- 
deed, are  the  obliquities  of  the  human  under- 
standing, when  any  person  above  the  grade 
of  a  crazy  clown  can  suppose  that  by  such 
means  as  this  the  sensitive  Christian  conscience 
could  be  lulled  and  gratified.  If  the  vow  meant 
any  thing  at  all,  as  Mr.  Taylor  renders  and 
interprets  it,  it  meant  this :  that  the  superior 
may  abrogate  at  will  the  whole  code  of  Chris- 
tian morality  ;  and  yet  we  are  taught  to  sup- 
pose that  this  vow  has  been  taken  by  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  men  who  have 
encountered  poverty,  persecution,  and  death, 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  among  civilised 
and  savage  races,  in  order  to  make  men 
Christians! 

How  is  it  that  Mr.  Taylor  could  not  sec 
that  his  reasoning  is  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  ? 
Why  did  he  not  ask  some  Jesuit,  or  Catholic 
priest  or  layman,  whether  he  was  correct  in  his 
translation  of  the  vow  ?  He  would  have  been 
told  that  the  words,  "  nullas  constitutiones,  de- 
clarationes,  vel  ordinem  ullam  vivendi,  posse 
obliyationem  ad  i^eccatwn  morlale  vel  veniale 
inducere,  nisi  superior  ea  in  nomine  Domini 
nostri  Jesu  Christi,  vel  in  virtute  obediential 
juberety'  mean  as  follows :  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  duties  of  obedience  to  the  Pope, 
of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  none  of 
the  constitutions,  declarations,  or  any  rule  of 
life,  is  to  be  regarded  as  so  binding  upon  the 
conscience,  as  that  their  infraction  would  be 
a  violation  of  the  vow,  or  in  any  sense  a  sin, 
either  mortal  or  venial,  unless  the  superior 
thought  it  right  to  enforce  their  observance 
by  an  express  command,  in  virtue  of  his  right 


to  be  unhesitatingly  obeyed.  As  to  any  idea 
of  the  superior  enjoining  what  would  be  in 
itself  sinful,  there  is  simply  nothing  whatever 
said  upon  the  matter.  The  vow  never  even 
supposes  such  a  thing  possible,  except  when 
it  says,  that  if  he  did  enjoin  a  sinful  act,  he  is 
not  to  be  obeyed.  The  idea  that  he,  by  his 
office  of  superior,  could  make  that  to  be  law- 
ful for  the  Jesuit  which  is  not  lawful  for  the 
Christian,  is  a  pure  invention,  either  incon- 
ceivably stupid,  or  outrageously  wicked. 

The  true  import  of  this  qualification  of  the 
vow  of  obedience — for  such  it  really  is — is  to 
be  found  in  the  last  sentence  of  our  last  quo- 
tation. It  was  a  gentle  provision  of  the  spirit 
of  Christian  charity,  framed  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  the  vow  of  obedience  as  light 
and  easy  as  was  consistent  with  the  prac- 
tical working  of  the  Society,  as  a  united  and 
well  governed  body.  It  was  the  declaration 
of  a  father  to  his  children,  telling  them,  tliat 
although  all  these  strict  and  minute  rules  had 
been  drawn  up  for  their  guidance,  yet  as  he 
had  no  desire  to  infringe  upon  their  liberty  of 
action  one  step  beyond  what  necessity  re- 
quired, if  they  found  it  desirable  to  break 
through  them  in  any  way,  they  were  not  to 
think  that  they  were  violating  their  vow  of 
obedience,  unless  they  were  specially  com- 
manded by  their  superior  to  adhere  to  the 
strict  letter  of  the  laws  they  had  promised  to 
obey.  Indeed,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to 
English  ears,  this  far-famed  and  repeatedly 
misunderstood  proviso  in  the  Jesuit  vow  is 
precisely  the  same  as  the  ride  on  ivhich  the 
Protestant  University  of  Oxford  is  professedly 
and  actually  governed.  A  vast  body  of  uni- 
versity statutes  exists,  to  the  obedience  of 
which  the  members  of  the  university  solemnly 
bind  themselves,  but  with  this  very  same  re- 
servation, that  unless  obedience  to  any  par- 
ticular statute  is  enforced  by  the  superiors  for 
the  time  being,  those  who  disobey  it  are  not 
therefore  to  consider  themselves  guilty  either 
of  lying,  perjury,  or  disobedience,  or  of  any 
mortal'or  venial  sin  whatever.  "  Obligatio  ad 
peccatmn'  signifies  simply  "  obligation  nndcr 
the  penalty  of  sin  ;"  i.  e.  an  obligation  which 
cannot  be  broken  through  without  incurring 
the  guilt  of  sin. 

We  now  turn  to  Mr.  Taylor's  atteni[)t  to 
account  for  the  existence,  power,  deeds,  and 
character  of  the  Society,  on  some  hypothesis 
not  flagrantly  violating  the  facts  of  its  iiistory. 
He  thus  states  the  problem  to  be  solved : 

*•  While  the  monastery  was,  for  the  most  part,  the 
asylum  of  men  whose  withdrawal  from  the  duties  ami 
service  of  active  life  seldom  involved  any  very  serious 
loss  to  the  world,  the  Jesuit  institute  is  framed  for  no 
purpose  more  evidently  than  that  of  sifting  the  mass  of 
society,  so  that  it  may  take  to  itself  the  choicest  samiiles 
of  energy,  intelligence,  and  devotedness.  The  one  drift 
of  the  Constitutions  is  the  selection  and  careful  discipline 
of  those  who  are  to  be  the  agents  of  the  Society.  IJut 
if  we  ask  iu  what  labours  arc  those  carefully  chosen 
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instruments  to  be  employed,  we  obtain  no  answer  which 
ui  be  accepted  as  any  thing  better  than  an  evasion. 
All  is  shrouded  in  mystery  on  this  ground. 

'*  Nor  does  it  appear,  nor  can  any  solution  of  the 
difficulty  be  gathered  either  from  the  Constitutions  or 
from  any  other  documentary  source,  what  it  was  which 
the  Society  offered  to  men  of  this  order,  whose  talents 
and  acquirements  would  have  secured  to  them  a  course 
of  splendid  success  in  any  path  of  secular  life,  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  surrender,  not  merely  of  its  ordinary 
enjoyments,  but  of  its  rewards,  its  honours,  and  its 
emoluments.  If,  as  a  sufficient  reply,  we  should  be 
told  that  the  highest  and  the  purest  motives  which 
Christianity  inspires  have  at  all  times  secured  to  the 
Society  the  devoted  services  of  so  large  a  number  of 
accomphshed  men  ;  if  this  be  all  that  is  said,  then  we 
are  left  to  balance  a  most  incredible  supposition  against 
an  utterly  insoluble  mystery,  and  so  to  leave  the  ques- 
tion as  we  found  it.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  pure 
motives  of  Christian  zeal  have  often  availed,  and  that 
they  do  avail,  for  securing  the  best  services  of  men  who 
may  have  been  more  or  less  fitted  to  fight  their  way  in 
secular  employments,  where  no  extraordinary  sacrifices 
of  personal  well-being  are  demanded  of  the  ministers  of 
religion.  But  such  are  not  the  conditions  of  the  pro- 
blem now  before  us ;  for  we  have  to  consider  the  case 
of  a  band  of  men  selected  on  account  of  their  natural 
ability,  their  personal  energy,  and  their  practical  address ; 
and  then,  that  upon  such  men  conditions  are  imposed, 
and  from  such  men  sacrifices  are  demanded,  that  must 
ever  be  appalling  to  human  nature.  What,  then,  is 
the  compensation?  In  what  species  is  the  equivalent 
counted  out  ?  From  the  documents  of  Jesuitism  no 
answer  to  these  questions  can  by  any  means  be  ex- 
tracted." 

How,  then,  is  this  surprising  anomaly  in 
the  records  of  humanity  accounted  for  in  the 
book  before  us  ?  Mr.  Taylor  considers  that 
the  whole  work  of  Jesuitism,  including  its 
heroically  self-denying  deeds,  sprung  from, 
and  was  carried  forward  by,  a  love  oi' power 
in  its  founder  and  its  members.  In  saying 
this,  he  does  not  imply  that  it  was  such  a  love 
of  power  as  is  in  itself  morally  wrong,  according 
to  his  theory  of  morals ;  but  simply  such  an  in- 
stinctive, natural  delight  in  dominion,  as  such, 
that  it  sufficed  thus  to  produce  results  which 
are  not  even  heard  of  without  the  pale  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  This,  of  course,  is  an  intel- 
ligible explanation  ;  but,  as  a  valid  and  satis- 
factory account  of  the  life  and  soul  of  such  an 
institution  as  the  Society  of  Jesus,  it  is  utterly 
insufficient  and  absurd.  We  might  as  well 
>uppose  that  the  muscular  strength  of  an 
infant's  arm  was  a  sufficient  motive  force  to 
propel  a  gigantic  railway  engine.  Doubtless 
the  love  of  power  will  do  something  towards 
overcoming  the  love  of  ease,  the  love  of  plea- 
sure, the  love  of  society,  the  love  of  home  and 
kindred,  which  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  are 
natural  to  all  men  ;  but  when  was  it  ever 
heard  that  it  could  impel  frail  human  selfish- 
ness to  such  deeds  as  arc  recorded  in  multi- 
tudes in  the  unquestioned  annals  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus?  When  men  in  general  love  power, 
and  make  sacrifices  to  obtain  it,  it  is  in  almost 
every  instance  for  the  sake  of  the  wealth,  the 
luxury,  the  fame  which  it  will  bring  to  them 
in  its  train.  Enthusiastic  as  is  the  passion 
with  which  Uominion  is  sometimes  sought  by 


human  nature,  it  is  invariably  with  a  delibe- 
rately selfish  aim.  Men  seek  to  govern  for 
their  own  benefit,  and  the  sacrifices  they  make 
are  of  a  wholly  different  nature  from  those 
which  the  members  of  this  Society  have  gladly 
and  eagerly  off'ered  upon  the  shrine  of  duty. 
When  was  it  ever  heard  that  any  merely  natu- 
ral love  of  dominion  drove  men  by  thousands 
and  thousands  to  unwearied  solitary  toils,  to 
personal  poverty,  to  the  sacrifice  of  nights  and 
days  without  end  ?  When  did  it  banish  them 
across  the  seas  to  America,  to  India,  to  Africa, 
to  China,  to  every  inhospitable  region,  where 
the  snows  never  melt,  or  where  the  sun  never 
ceases  to  glare;  where  they  can  meet  only 
hunger,  poverty,  or  nakedness,  and  where  a 
violent  death  is  the  almost  sure  termination 
of  a  life  of  unknown  and  uncelebrated  sufi'er- 
ings  ?  Granting,  for  a  moment,  that  the  dis- 
tinction and  the  actual  elevation  which  is 
attained  by  some  few  of  the  superiors  of  the 
Society  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  self- 
denying  zeal  with  which  they  have  struggled 
against  and  vanquished  all  the  frailties  of 
humanity,  what  still  shall  we  say  of  the  im- 
mense majority  of  individual  Jesuits,  to  whom 
the  attainment  of  power  was  an  impossibility, 
and  who  could  share  only  in  the  hatred  and 
persecution  which  the  world  has  ever  heaped 
upon  the  Society  of  Jesus  ?  Or  granting,  in 
like  manner,  that  at  certain  periods  such  a 
lust  for  dominion  has  inspired  the  Institute, 
how  is  it  possible  to  attribute  its  conduct  since 
its  revival  to  any  such  motive?  Since  that 
revival,  though  its  conduct  has  been  the  same, 
its  reward — if  this  be  its  reward — has  never 
been  given  to  it.  What  distinction,  save  a 
distinction  in  persecution,  has  been  the  lot  of 
the  Jesuits  since  they  again  sprang  to  life  in 
Christendom  ?  What  are  they  now,  but  marks 
for  the  most  envenomed  arrows  of  malice  and 
hatred,  objects  of  suspicion  to  shallow  Catho- 
lics, and  regarded  with  open  dislike  by  almost 
every  power  in  Europe,  whether  Catholic  or 
Protestant?  Look  to  every  Catholic  country 
on  the  continent,  and  see  upon  whom  the  first 
and  most  savage  blows  of  infidelity  and  blood- 
thirstiness  fall.  Who  is  it  that  are  most  hated 
by  those  who  hate  the  kingdom  of  God  and  of 
his  Christ  ?  The  Jesuits.  Who  are  the  first 
victims  thrown  to  the  frantic  bands  of  revolu- 
tionists and  assassins,  to  appease  if  possible 
their  ferocious  appetites  for  blood  and  rapine? 
The  Jesuits.  Who  are  these  that  are  wandering 
over  the  face  of  the  earth,  almost  disowned  by 
the  timid  Catholic,  living  literally  upon  daily 
charity,  and  protected  from  insult  only  by 
disguise  ?  The  Jesuits.  Is  it  the  love  of  power 
which  sustains  them  in  fidelity  to  their  order 
and  to  the  Catholic  Church,  when  they  are 
hunted  like  beasts  from  the  city  of  Rome 
itself,  and  driven  as  foes  to  the  human  race 
to  seek  refuge  in  Protestant  England  and  Pro- 
testant America  ?     What  a  signal  refutation  it 
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is  to  these  vain  theories  of  such  men  as  Mr. 
Taylor,  that  at  tiiis  moment,  ahnost  the  only 
place  where  a  Jesuit  is  safe^  is  this  ultra- Pro- 
testant kingdom,  where  their  name  is  cast  out 
and  spit  upon  in  abhorrence  !  Yet  these  are 
the  men  who  have  devoted  every  energy  of 
body  and  soul  to  the  acquisition  of  power ! 
Truly,  if  such  be  their  aim,  they  have  their 
reward. 

Yet  the  Society  lives,  thrives,  and  increases. 
Persecuted  in  one  city,  the  Jesuits  flee  to  an- 
other. The  ofFscouring  of  men,  they  yet  have 
that  within  them  which  attracts  heart  after 
heart,  and  intellect  after  intellect,  to  their 
ranks.  Still  they  go  on,  training  novices, 
preaching  and  hearing  confessions,  educating 
and  writing ;  still  have  they  bands  of  mission- 
aries far  away  in  climes  whose  names  are 
scarcely  known,  where  they  live,  and  where 
they  die,  for  the  sake  of  this  supposed  power 
over  their  fellow-creatures.  Oh,  what  mise- 
rable trifling  is  this  I  How  it  vanishes  before 
the  first  breathing  of  common  sense  !  What 
a  satire  it  is  upon  philosophy  !  What  a  vo- 
luntary enslaving  and  degradation  of  the  intel- 
ligence it  is  thus  to  pretend  to  explain  away 
the  facts  which  we  dare  not  deny  I 

There  is  but  one  supposition  on  which  the 
acts  of  the  Jesuits  could  have  been  possible. 
Nothing  but  the  love  of  God  could  have  sus- 
tained them,  and  made  them  what  they  w^ere, 
and  what  they  are.  Human  nature  has  no 
motives  and  no  strength  to  supply,  capable 
of  such  marvellous  results  as  these.  Search 
the  whole  history  of  our  race,  and  we  find 
nothing  parallel.  Man  never  did  such  deeds 
before,  except  for  the  love  of  God;  and  we 
might  as  reasonably  pretend  that  the  law  of 
gravity  does  not  extend  to  all  material  sub- 
stances, and  invent  a  new  system  of  physical 
nature  for  ourselves,  as  pretend  that  any  earthly 
passions  could  prompt  and  carry  into  fulfil- 
ment the  self-denying  heroism  which  the  fol- 
lowers of  Loyola  have  displayed. 

And  what  if  they  have  at  times  been  guilty 
of  certain  excesses  in  the  way  of  unwarrant- 
able casuistry,  or  excessive  craft,  or  personal 
ambition  ?  Let  the  faults  of  certain  Jesuits 
be  all  that  Pascal,  or  any  other  reasonable 
man,  ever  attributed  to  them — what  then  ? 
Was  there  ever  a  human  institution,  of  the 
most  unexceptionable  and  useful  kind,  that 
has  not  degenerated  into  scandalous  abuses  ? 
Shall  we  say  that  military  discipline  is  an  evil, 
because  it  has  often  resulted  in  the  most  awful 
consequences  to  humanity  ?  Is  secular  govern- 
ment an  evil,  because  governors  arc  oftener 
tyrants  than  paternal  rulers?  Is  the  autho- 
rity of  a  parent  to  be  condemned,  because  so 
many  men  are  despots  over  their  wives  and 
children  ?  Is  law  a  vile  and  utterly  worthless 
device,  because  the  quibbles  of  lawyers  arc 
a  byword,  and  their  meshes  sometimes  a  net 
which  hampers  and  slays  the  victim  of  their 


extortion?  We  have  no  wish  to  be  the  undiscri- 
minating  apologists  of  the  Jesuits.  Of  course, 
they  cannot  be  defended  in  every  thing.  No- 
thing that  is  in  the  hands  of  man  is  immacu- 
late. If  they  had  a  professedly  spotless  his- 
tory of  their  conduct  to  relate,  we  should  set 
them  down  at  once  as  impostors.  The  Church 
of  Christ  itself  includes  men  of  all  characters 
and  degrees  of  virtue  and  vice.  All  we  ask 
for  them  is  justice  and  truth. 

Nor  let  it  be  forgotten,  that  if  we  arc  to 
conclude  that  the  principle  of  Jesuitism  is 
rotten  because  there  have  been  bad  Jesuits, 
the  same  rule  of  reasoning  destroys  all  title 
of  Christianity  to  be  a  divine  religion.  If 
Popery  is  false,  then  also  is  Christianity,  for 
out  of  Christianity  came  Popery,  and  out  oi' 
Popery  came  Jesuitism,  But  it  will  be  said, 
that  it  was  not  the  principles  of  Christianity 
which  produced  Popery,  but  the  evil  thoughts 
of  men  calling  themselves  Christians.  Be  it 
so,  then.  And  what  else  is  it  that  we  say  of 
dishonest,  ambitious,  worldly  Jesuits?  It  was 
not  the  principles  of  Loyola  which  made  them 
vile,  but  their  own  evil  natures,  which  per- 
verted a  thing  good  in  itself  to  mischievous 
ends.  We  cannot  argue  both  ways  at  once. 
Prove  the  principles  of  Loyola  bad,  without 
reference  to  their  results ;  and  so  also  prove 
Christianity  to  be  true,  without  regarding  the 
wickednesses  of  Christians.  But  do  not  apply 
one  law  of  reasoning  to  Christianity  and  an- 
other to  Jesuitism.  If,  when  I  cannot  j^rove 
any  thing  against  the  Constitutions,  the  Spiri- 
tual Exercises,  or  the  Letter  on  Obedience,  I 
assume  that  they  must  be  bad,  because  they 
have  produced  wicked  Jesuits  ;  in  all  honesty, 
I  must  admit  the  infidel's  argument,  and  allow 
that  Christianity,  against  which  he  can  prove 
nothing  in  itself,  is  yet  to  be  denounced  as  a 
deceit,  because  out  of  it  has  come  Popery  and 
Jesuitism,  out  of  it  still  come  the  horrors  of 
religious  rancour  and  persecution,  and  all  the 
miserable  divisions  which  at  this  moment  mar- 
shal the  members  of  one  household  against 
each  other,  and  cause  debates,  (juarrels,  lieart- 
burnings,  and  acute  sufierings,  wherever  the 
name  of  Christianity  is  known. 

If  we  would  be  fair,  honest,  and  consistent, 
we  must  accept  the  only  alternative  that  re- 
mains, and  admit  that  the  motto  of  the  So- 
ciety, " ad  majorem  Dei  gloriamy*  is  the  ex- 
pression of  its  real  spirit.  The  enigma  can 
never  be  solved  by  those  who  refuse  to  believe 
that  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost  has  been 
shed  abundantly  upon  its  members,  that  it 
has  emphatically  blest  its  constitution,  and 
filled  the  hearts  of  the  great  majority  of  indi- 
vidual Jesuits  with  a  pure,  devoted  love  to- 
wards God,  and  towards  the  souls  lie  died  to 
save.  Whatsoever  be  the  future  destiny  of 
the  Society;  in  whatever  way  it  may  bear  up 
against  the  storm  of  fury  which  now  lashes 
its  barriers  with  ungovernable  rage ;  whether 
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it  be  able  to  take  its  place  among  the  prime 
movers  of  the  intelligence  and  activity  of  the 
age,  or  whether  it  confine  its  operations  to  the 
conversion  of  Pagans  on  the  outskirts  of  civi- 
lisation ;  still  it  will  survive  in  the  respect  and 


aft'ection  of  all  enlightened  Christians,  though 
it  continue  a  byword  among  the  worldly,  and 
an  inexplicable  mystery  to  the  philosopher, 
who  knows  no  sources  of  action  save  those 
of  selfish,  unaided  human  nature. 
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Jesus  and  Mary ;  or,  Catholic  Hymns.  By 
Frederick  W.  Faber,  Priest  of  the  Oratory 
of  St.  Philip  Neri.     Burns. 

Reverberations.     Chapman. 

We  class  these  two  publications  together,  dis- 
similar as  they  are  in  almost  every  respect, 
because  they  are  both  of  them  "  signs  of  the 
times."  One  of  them  strikingly  exhibits  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  Catholic  poetry ; 
the  other  is  a  voice  from  that  system  of  opi- 
nion which  for  want  of  a  better  term  is  called 
Socinianism  ;  yet  both  are  indications  of  that 
mighty  effort  which  is  going  on  amongst  us, 
to  solve  the  dread  problem  of  human  life,  and 
to  turn  the  heart  of  the  poor  man  to  its  natu- 
ral home  and  rest. 

If  our  age  were  as  truly  scientific  and  phi- 
losophical as  it  boasts  to  be,  the  first  glance  at 
two  such  collections  of  poetry  would  suggest 
a  strong  suspicion  that,  after  all,  Catholicism 
is  the  only  scientific  and  philosophical  reli- 
gion which  the  world  knows  of.  If  clearness, 
definiteness,  and  accuracy  of  idea  be  the  at- 
tributes of  truth, — if  haziness,  a  vague  yearn- 
ing for  some  undefined  good,  and  a  sense  of 
painful  discomfort,  amounting  almost  to  an- 
guish, be  the  natural  accompaniments  of  de- 
lusion, then  will  every  man  of  common  sense 
at  once  confess  that  the  author  of  Jesus  and 
Mary  is  more  likely  to  have  found  that 
which  is  scientifically  and  eternally  true  than 
the  author  of  the  Reverherations  before  us. 
Each  is  the  production  of  a  mind  sincerely 
and  unquestionably  in  earnest,  which  has 
looked  upon  the  life  of  others  with  an 
anxious  and  observant  eye,  and  has  also 
probed  its  own  mysterious  depths ;  each  looks 
forward,  each  lives  in  hope,  each  aims  at  con- 
ferring a  blessing  upon  its  fellow-sufferers  in 
human  sorrow.  But  as  different  as  is  a  noble 
landscape  illumined  by  the  calm  and  steadfast 
rays  of  the  sun,  from  the  same  scene  lit  up  in 
parts,  and  for  a  few  passing  moments,  by  the 
glare  of  a  blaze  of  fireworks,  so  different  is 
the  knowledge  of  the  unseen  and  spiritual 
world  manifested  in  the  former  of  these  col- 
lections from  that  which  we  trace  in  the 
latter. 

Besides  the  usual  objects  of  those  who 
write  or  publish  hymns,  Mr.  Faber  has  an- 
other purpose  in  view,  in  which,  we  think,  he 
shews  a  perfect  appreciation  of  the  true  me- 
thod of  Christianising  (for  in  many  cases  it 


is  nothing  less)  both  the  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant poor.  It  is  impossible  to  close  our 
eyes  to  the  fact,  that,  especially  in  London 
and  other  great  cities,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  children  of  poverty,  even  when  nominally 
and  by  profession  Catholics,  are  in  many  re- 
spects little  better  than  heathens.  The  num- 
ber of  our  clergy,  and  of  our  churches  and 
chapels,  is  so  utterly  disproportioned  to  our 
needs,  that  it  is  frightful  to  think  of  the  tens 
of  thousands  who,  in  the  metropolis  alone, 
never  attend  to  their  religious  duties,  and  are 
necessarily  almost  as  ignorant  as  the  Pro- 
testant poor  of  the  very  elements  of  their 
faith.  At  the  same  time,  the  religious  know- 
ledge of  those  who  do  habitually  hear  Mass 
and  frequent  the  Sacraments  is  often  at  a 
grievously  low  ebb,  and  calls  loudly  for  the 
untiring  eff'orts  of  those  who  have  it  in  their 
power  to  come  without  delay  to  their  aid. 
Those  who  have  had  the  means  of  comparing 
the  theological  attainments  of  the  English 
and  Irish  poor  with  those  of  the  poor  of  Italy 
frequently  express  in  the  strongest  terms  their 
sense  of  the  extraordinary  deficiencies  of  the 
former,  in  contrast  with  the  definite  and 
thorough  religious  knowledge  of  the  Italians. 
It  is  further  a  matter  of  the  highest  mo- 
ment, to  devise  some  means  for  the  full  and 
satisfactory  instruction  of  converts  from  Pro- 
testantism in  the  more  uneducated  classes. 
The  knowledge  of  his  new  faith  which  can  be 
conveyed  to  the  poor  convert  by  personal  in- 
tercourse between  himself  and  his  i3riest  is 
of  necessity  extremely  limited.  It  is  both 
morally  and  physically  impossible  that  our 
clergy  should  orally  communicate  all  that 
minute  acquaintance  with  Catholic  doctrine 
and  practice,  that  thoroughly  Catholic  tone  of 
thought  and  feeling,  which  often  is  worked 
into  a  poor  convert  by  very  slow  degrees. 
They  can  but  do  what  is  necessary  for  the 
catechumen,  and  then  admit  him  into  the 
Church,  and  leave  him  to  be  matured  in  the 
faith  by  the  usual  means  which  are  at  the 
disposal  of  his  fellow-Catholics  in  general. 
Yet  it  is  notorious  that  such  means  are  not  to 
be  had  for  the  mere  wishing  for  or  asking  for. 
Our  existing  machinery  and  literature  are 
such  that  for  many  a  weary  day  the  zealous 
priest  has  to  lament  the  small  advance  to- 
wards perfection  which  he  sees  among  his 
converts,  and  which  defies  his  overtasked 
powers  to  remedy. 
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That  this  needful  instruction,  and  this  tho- 
roughly Catholicised  tone  of  mind,  can  be 
most  materially  forwarded  by  the  habitual 
perusal  of  hymnst  Mr.  Faber  entertains  a 
strong  conviction,  and,  in  our  humble  judg- 
rtient,  with  very  great  justice.  We  need  not 
now  linger  to  shew  why  it  is  so  ;  but  it  will 
be  denied  by  none  who  have  studied  the  facts 
which  bear  upon  the  case,  that  there  exists  in 
a  vast  number  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
of  all  ranks  and  countries,  nothing  less  than 
a  passion  for  hymns, — not  so  much  for  sing- 
ing at  church  or  at  home,  as  for  reading  and 
for  learning  by  heart.  We  quote  Mr.  Faber's 
words  in  his  preface,  as  stating  some  few  of 
the  many  proofs  which  may  be  given  of  the 
truth  of  this  view :  "  There  is  scarcely  any 


thin! 


he   says,   "which  takes  so  strong 


hold  upon  people  as  religion  in  metre,  hymns 
or  poems  on  doctrinal  subjects.  Every  one 
who  has  had  experience  among  the  English 
poor  knows  the  influence  of  Wesley's  Hymns 
and  the  Olney  Collection.  Less  than  mode- 
rate literary  excellence,  a  very  tame  versifica- 
tion, indeed  often  the  simple  recurrence  of  a 
rhyme  is  sufficient :  the  spell  seems  to  lie  in 
that.  Catholics  even  are  not  unfrequently 
found  poring,  with  a  devout  and  unsuspecting 
delight,  over  the  verses  of  the  Olney  Hymns, 
which  the  author  himself  can  remember  act- 
ing like  a  spell  upon  him  for  years,  strong 
enough  to  be  for  long  a  counter  influence  to 
very  grave  convictions,  and  even  now  to  come 
back  from  time  to  time  unbidden  into  the 
mind.  The  Welsh  hymn-book  is  in  two  goodly 
volumes,  and  helps  to  keep  alive  the  well- 
known  Welsh  fanaticism.  The  German  hymn- 
book,  with  its  captivating  double  rhymes,  out- 
does Luther's  Bible  as  a  support  of  the  now 
decaying  cause  of  Protestantism  there.  The 
Cantiques  of  the  French  missions,  and  the 
Laudi  Spiritual!  of  Italy,  are  reckoned  among 
the  necessary  weapons  of  the  successful  mis- 
sionary ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  Oratory, 
with  its  *  perpetual  domestic  mission,'  first  led 
the  way  in  this  matter  ;  and  St.  Alphonso, 
the  pupil  of  St.  Philip's  Neapolitan  children, 
and  himself  once  under  a  vow  to  join  them, 
used  to  sing  his  own  hymns  in  the  pulpit 
before  the  sermon.  It  seemed,  then,  in  every 
way  desirable  that  Catholics  should  have  a 
h-^'mn-hook  for  reading,  which  should  contain 
the  mysteries  of  the  faith  in  easy  verse,  or 
diff'erent  states  of  heart  and  conscience  de- 
picted with  the  same  unadorned  simplicity, 
for  example,  as  the  *  Oh,  for  a  closer  walk 
with  God'  of  the  Olney  Hymns  ;  and  that  the 
metres  should  be  of  the  simplest  and  least 
intricate  sort,  so  as  not  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  understanding  or  enjoyment  of  the 
poor,  which  has  always  been  found  to  be 
the  case  with  any  thing  like  elaborate  metre, 
however  simple  the  diction  and  touching  the 
thoughts  might  be.     The  means  of  influence 


which  one  school  of  Protestantism  has  in  Wes- 
ley's, Newton's,  and  Cowper's  hymns,  and 
another  in  the  more  refined  and  engaging 
works  of  Oxford  writers,  and  foreign  Catho- 
lics in  the  Cantiques  and  Laudi,  are  unfortu- 
nately entirely  wanting  to  us  in  our  labours 
among  the  hymn-loving  English." 

So  few  of  our  readers,  however,  will  have 
difficulty  in  confirming  these  ideas,  that  wc 
shall  dwell  no  longer  upon  them,  except  to 
mention  as  curious  an  illustration  of  their 
truth  as  we  recollect  ever  to  have  met  with. 
Mr.  Francis  Newman,  the  author  of  the  seep- 
tical  book  on  The  Soul,  reviewed  in  another 
part  of  this  month's  Rambler,  though  he  dis- 
believes almost  every  thing  else,  confesses  to 
the  strong  power  possessed  over  his  mind  by 
Wesley's  hymns,  and  submits  himself  to  their 
influence  as  almost  inspired  compositions  ! 

In  the  present  little  volume  Mr.  Faber 
makes  but  a  commencement  of  a  larger  work 
he  contemplates,  in  order  to  supply  a  com- 
plete body  of  Catholic  doctrine,  feeling,  and 
thought,  in  metrical  forms.  He  has  here  pub- 
lished about  forty  hymns  and  short  poems,  all 
on  difl'erent  subjects,  ranging  from  the  great 
doctrines  of  the  blessed  Trinity  and  the  In- 
carnation, to  such  practical  topics  as  "  Dis- 
traction in  Prayer,"  "  The  Will  of  God," 
"  Flowers  for  the  Altar,"  and  the  like.  He 
is  himself  far  from  believing  that  they  are  all 
that  they  should  be,  and  he  invites  criticism 
upon  them ;  but  we  have  no  scruple  in  avow- 
ing our  own  conviction  that  if  he  ever  com- 
pletes the  entire  work  as  he  proposes,  he  will 
have  conferred  a  boon  upon  English  Catho- 
licism of  the  highest  value.  As  we  shall  pre- 
sently shew,  we  think  the  present  hymns  far 
from  faultless ;  but  taken  as  a  whole,  they 
are  precisely  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  M'hat 
they  aim  at  being.  Simple,  hearty,  floM'ing,  and 
full  of  unction,  they  at  the  same  time  embody 
an  amount  of  doctrinal  and  moral  instruction, 
which  in  some  of  them  is  quite  astonishing ; 
and  we  have  little  doubt  that  wherever  they 
are  known,  they  will  be  welcomed  with  joy, 
and  will  produce  permanent  good  effects  in 
readers  of  every  class  and  of  every  degree  of 
spiritual  acquirements. 

The  most  successful  are,  perhaps,  those 
which  are  more  descriptive,  or  more  doctrinal, 
in  their  character.  Those  of  which  personal 
feelings  of  love  and  joy  are  the  subject  have, 
occasionally,  a  slight  touch  of  straining  and 
eflfort  about  them,  and  are  more  superficial 
in  their  treatment  than  those  in  which  the 
soul  contemplates  the  ineffable  glories  and 
mysteries  of  the  Christian's  faith.  The  fault 
wc  speak  of  is,  indeed,  by  no  means  deeply 
impressed,  and  is,  after  all,  more  the  result 
of  a  few  defects  in  expression  than  of  the 
subject-matter  of  the  hymns  themselves.  Of 
those  which  are  more  thoroughly  successful, 
the  following  hymns  on  ''  The  Eternal  Spirit" 
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and  on  "  Predestination"  (a  most  difficult  sub- 
ject for  a  hj'mn)  are  fair  specimens : 


THE  KTEBNAL  SPIUIT. 

Fountain  of  love!  Thyself  true  God, 

Who  through  eternal  days 
From  Father  and  from  Son  hast  flowed 

In  uncreated  ways ! 

O  Majesty  unspeakable  I 

O  Person  all  divine  ! 
How  in  the  threefold  majesty 

Doth  thy  Procession  slfiine  ! 

Fixed  in  the  Godhead's  awful  light 

Thy  fiery  breath  doth  move  ; 
Thou  art  a  wonder  by  Thyself 

To  worship  and  to  love. 
Proceeding,  yet  of  equal  age 

With  those  whose  love  Thou  art ; 
Proceeding,  yet  distinct  from  those 

From  whom  Thou  seem'st  to  part : 
An  undivided  nature  shared 

With  Father  and  with  Son  ; 
A  person  by  Thyself;  with  them 

Thy  simple  essence  One. 
Bond  art  Thou  of  the  other  twain. 

Omnipotent  and  free ; 
The  consummating  love  of  God, 

The  Umit  of  the  Three. 

Thou  limitest  infinitv. 

Thyself  all  infinite; 
The  Godhead  lives,  and  loves,  and  rests. 

In  thine  eternal  light. 

I  dread  Thee,  unbegotten  Love  ! 

True  God !  sole  fount  of  grace  ! 
And  now  before  thy  blessed  throne 

My  sinful  self  abase. 

Ocean,  wide-flowing  ocean,  Thou, 

Of  uncreated  love ; 
I  tremble  as  within  my  soul 

I  feel  thy  waters  move. 
Thou  art  a  sea  without  a  shore ; 

Awful,  immense  Thou  art : 
A  sea  which  can  contract  itself 

Within  my  narrow  heart. 
And  yet  Thou  art  a  haven  too 

Out  on  the  shoreless  sea, — 
A  harbour  that  can  hold  full  well 

Shipwrecked  humanity. 

Thou  art  an  unborn  breath  outbreathed 

On  angels  and  on  men, 
Subduing  all  things  to  Thyself, 

We  know  not  how  or  when. 
Thou  art  a  God  of  fire,  that  doth 

Create  while  He  consumes ! 
A  God  of  light,  whose  rays  on  earth 

Darken  where  He  illumes  ! 
All  things,  dread  Spirit,  to  thy  praise 

Thy  presence  doth  transmute ; 
Evil  itself  thy  glory  bears. 

Its  one  abiding  fruit. 

O  Light,  O  Love,  O  very  God ! 

I  diare  no  longer  gaze 
Upon  thy  wondrous  attributes. 

And  their  mysterious  ways. 

O  Spirit,  beautiful  and  dread. 

My  heart  is  fit  to  break 
With  love  of  thy  humility 

For  us  poor  sinners'  sake. 
Tliy  love  of  Jesus  I  adore  ;— 

My  comfort  this  shall  be, 
That  when  I  serve  my  dearest  Lord 

That  service  worships  Thee. 

TREDESTINATION. 

Father  and  God,  mine  endless  doom 

Is  hidden  in  thy  hand. 
And  I  shall  know  not  what  it  is 

Till  at  thy  bar  I  stand. 


Thou  knowest  what  Thou  hast  decreed 

For  me  in  thy  dread  will ; 
I  in  my  helpless  ignorance 

Must  tremble  and  lie  still. 
All  light  is  darkness  when  I  think 

Of  what  may  be  my  fate ; 
Yet  hearts  will  trust,  and  hope  can  teach 

Both  faith  and  love  to  wait. 

A  little  strife  of  flesh  and  soul, 

A  single  word  from  Thee, 
And  in  a  moment  I  possess 

A  fixed  eternity  : — 

Fixed,  fixed,  irrevocably  fixed ! 

Oh,  at  this  silent  hour 
The  thought  of  what  is  possible 

Comes  with  terrific  power : 

As  though  into  some  awful  depth 

Rash  hands  had  flung  a  stone. 
And  still  the  frightening  echoes  grow. 

As  it  goes  sounding  on. 

My  fears  adore  Thee,  O  my  God ! 

My  heart  is  chilled  with  awe ; 
Yet  love  from  out  that  very  chill 

Fresh  life  and  heat  can  dh'aw. 

Thou  owest  me  no  duties.  Lord, 

Thy  being  hath  no  ties ; 
The  world  lies  open  to  thy  will, 

Its  victim  and  its  prize. 

Father !  thy  power  is  merciful 

To  us  poor  worms  below. 
Not  bound  by  justice,  but  because 

Thyself  hath  willed  it  so. 

The  fallen  creature  hath  no  rights, 

No  voice  in  thy  decrees  ; 
Yet  while  thy  glory  owns  no  claims, 

Thy  love  makes  promises. 

Thou  mayst  have  willed  that  I  should  die 

In  friendship.  Lord,  with  Thee, 
Or  I  may  in  the  act  of  sin 

Touch  on  eternity. 

What  can  I  do  but  trust  Thee,  Lord, 

For  Thou  art  God  alone  ? 
My  soul  is  safer  in  thy  hands, 

Father,  than  in  my  own. 

I  worship  Thee  with  breathless  fears  ; 

Thou  wilt  do  what  Thou  wilt ; 
The  worst  thine  anger  hath  in  store 

Is  far  below  my  guilt. 

O  fearful  thought !  one  act  of  sin 

Within  itself  contains 
The  power  of  endless  hate  of  God, 

And  everlasting  pains. 

For  me  to  do  such  act,  I  know 

How  slight  a  change  I  need ; 
Yet  know  not  if  restraining  grace 

For  me  hath  been  decreed. 

What  can  I  do  but  trust  Thee,  Lord  ? 

That  trust  my  heart  will  cheer. 
And  love  must  learn  to  live  abashed 

Beneath  continual  fear. 

That  Thou  art  God  is  my  one  joy  ! 

Whate'er  thy  will  may  be. 
Thy  glory  will  be  magnified 

In  thy  last  doom  of  me. 

This  last  hymn  we  are  inclined  to  think  alto- 
gether the  best  in  the  volume ;  and,  like  the 
first  of  the  two,  it  is  a  striking  proof  of  the 
force  and  clearness  with  which  the  most  ab- 
struse and  awful  doctrines  can  be  embodied  in 
the  simplest  verse.  Another  and  very  pleas- 
ing example  of  a  different  kind  is  the  hymn 
on 

THE  DESCENT  OF  JESUS  TO  LIMBUS, 

Thousands  of  years  had  come  and  gone. 
And  slow  the  ages  seemed  to  move 

To  those  expectant  souls  that  filled 
That  prison-house  of  patient  love. 
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It  was  a  we.ipy  watch  of  theirs, 

But  onward  still  their  hopes  would  press ; 

Captives  they  were,  yet  happy  too, 
In  their  contented  weariness. 

As  noiseless  tides  the  ample  depths 

Of  some  capacious  harbour  fill, 
So  grew  the  calm  of  that  dread  place 

Each  day  with  increase  swift  and  still. 

Sweet  tidings  there  St.  Joseph  took  ; 

Tlie  Saviour's  work  had  then  begun, 
And  of  his  three-and-thirty  years 

But  three  alone  were  left  to  run. 

And  Eve  like  Joseph's  shadow  hung 

About  him  wheresoe'er  he  went ; 
She  lived  on  thoughts  of  Mary's  Child, 

Trembled  with  hope,  and  was  content. 

But  see,  how  hushed  the  crowd  of  souls ! 

Whence  comes  the  light  of  upper  day  ? 
What  glorious  form  is  this  that  finds 

Through  central  earth  its  ready  way  ? 

'Tis  God !  'tis  man  !  the  living  soul 

Of  Jesus,  beautiful  and  bright. 
The  first-born  of  created  things. 

Flushed  with  a  pure  resplendent  light. 

'Twas  Mary's  Child !  Eve  saw  Him  come; 

She  flew  from  Joseph's  haunted  side. 
And  worshipped,  first  of  all  that  crowd, 

The  soul  of  Jesus  crucified. 

So  after  four  long  thousand  years 
Faith  reached  her  end,  and  Hope  her  aim, 

And  from  them,  as  they  passed  away, 
Love  lit  her  everlasting  flame ! 

Of  the  more  practical  hymns,  the  following 
will  serve  as  an  example  : 

DRYNESS  IN  PRATER. 

Oh,  for  the  happy  days  gone  by, 

When  love  ran  smooth  and  free. 
Days  when  my  spirit  so  enjoyed 

More  than  earth's  liberty ! 
Oh,  for  the  times  when  on  my  heart 

Long  prayer  had  never  palled, 
Times  when  the  ready  thought  of  God 

Would  come  when  it  was  called ! 
Then  when  I  knelt  to  meditate. 

Sweet  thoughts  came  o'er  my  soul. 
Countless  and  bright  and  beautiful, 

Beyond  my  own  control. 
Oh,  who  hath  locked  those  fountains  up  ? 

"Those  visions  who  hath  stayed  ? 
What  sudden  act  hath  thus  transformed 

My  sunshine  into  shade? 
This  freezing  heart,  O  Lord,  this  will 

Dry  as  the  desert  sand. 
Good  thoughts  that  will  not  come,  bad  thoughts 

That  come  without  command, — 
A  faith  that  seems  not  faith,  a  hope 

That  cares  not  for  its  aim, 
A  love  that  none  the  hotter  grows 

At  Jesu's  blessed  name, — 
The  weariness  of  prayer,  the  mist 

O'er  conscience  overspread. 
The  chill  repugnance  to  frequent 

The  feast  of  angels*  bread, — 
The  torment  of  unsettled  thoughts 

That  cannot  fix  on  Thee, 
And  in  the  dread  confessional 

Hard,  cold  fidelity: — 
If  this  drc'ir  change  be  Thine,  O  Lord  ? 

If  it  be  thy  sweet  will, 
Sparc  not,  but  to  the  very  brim 

The  bitter  chalice  fill. 
But  if  it  hath  been  sin  of  mine. 

Oh,  shew  tliat  sin  to  me  ; 
Not  to  get  b{u;k  the  sweetness  lost. 

But  to  make  peace  with  Thee. 
One  thing  alone,  dear  Lord,  I  drend ; — 

To  have  a  secret  spot 
That  separates  my  soul  from  Thee, 

And  yet  to  know  it  not. 


Oh,  when  the  tide  of  graces  set 

So  full  upon  my  heart, 
I  know,  dear  Lord,  how  faithlessly 

I  did  my  little  part. 

I  know  how  Avell  my  heart  hath  earned 

A  chastisement  like  this. 
In  trifling  many  a  grace  away 

In  self-complacent  bliss. 

But  if  this  weariness  hath  come 

A  present  from  on  high. 
Teach  me  to  find  the  hidden  wealth 

That  in  its  depths  may  lie. 

So  in  this  darkness  I  can  learn 

To  tremble  and  adore, 
To  sound  my  own  vile  nothingness. 

And  thus  to  love  Thee  more, — 

To  love  Thee,  and  yet  not  to  think 

That  I  can  love  so  much, — 
To  have  Thee  with  me,  Lord,  all  day. 

Yet  not  to  feel  thy  touch. 

If  I  have  served  Thee,  Lord,  for  hire. 

Hire  which  thy  beauty  shewed. 
Ah !  I  can  serve  Thee  now  for  nought. 

And  only  as  my  God. 

Oh,  blessed  be  this  darkness  then, 

This  deep  in  which  I  lie. 
And  blessed  be  all  things  that  teach 

God's  dread  supremacy. 

The  faults  we  find  with  Mr.  Faber's  Muse 
are  these  :  she  is  much  too  fond  of  "  ohs"  and 
"  ahs,"  one  of  which  appears  in  some  of  the 
hymns  in  almost  every  stanza.  She  calls  ob- 
jects beautiful,  and  sings  of  beauty,  at  times 
when  beauty,  whether  spiritual  or  visible, 
would  be  very  far  from  that  which  would 
strike  the  soul  of  the  vast  majority  of  Chris- 
tians, and  especially  the  poor.  Mr.  Faber 
must  beware  of  dwelling  too  much  on  the 
external  appearance  of  things.  We  may  rest 
assured  that  true  as  it  is  that  our  love  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  visibly  glorious  will  be  satis- 
fied beyond  all  our  utmost  present  conceptions 
in  the  vision  of  the  dread  majesty  of  Almighty 
God,  yet  with  the  class  of  persons  for  whom 
these  hymns  are  specially  designed,  the  love  of 
beauty,  as  such,  is  not  by  any  means  a  promi- 
nent or  master  passion  in  their  hearts.  We 
should  gladly  also  see  some  other  expression 
occasionally  substituted  for  the  term  dear, 
which  strikes  as  now  and  then  introduced  in 
a  forced  and  artificial  way.  And  lastly,  Mr. 
Faber  here  and  there  repeats  an  epithet  or  a 
short  phrase  merely  to  fill  up  a  line,  Avhen  no 
additional  vividness  or  truth  of  painting  is  the 
result.  At  times,  of  course,  such  a  reduplica- 
tion is  natural  and  pleasing;  but  it  occurs  so 
often  in  these  hymns  as  to  produce  the  im- 
pression that  the  author  has  a  kind  of  trick  or 
habit  of  so  expressing  himself  of  which  he  is 
scarcely  conscious.  ()ur  readers  will  see  that 
all  these,  however,  are  but  trivial  defects,  and 
easily  corrected,  in  a  series  of  compositions  of 
such  real,  and,  let  us  add,  of  such  rare  excel- 
lence. 

Strange  it  is  now  to  turn  to  the  songs  ot 
the  anonymous  author  of  the  Reverberations 
before  us.  "  We  chant  our  own  times  and 
social  circumstances,"  he  says  on  his  title-page, 
quoting  from  Emerson ;  and  in  truth  never 
was  a  book  better  named.     His  little  poems, 
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some  of  which  are  a  species  of  hymn,  are  the 
echoes  of  that  voice  which  now  is  crying  aloud 
for  truth,  for  a  religion,  and  for  a  Saviour. 
Overpowered  with  a  sense  of  the  wrongs  and 
sorrows  of  the  poor ;  keenly  alive  to  the  follies 
and  heartlessness  of  the  busy,  wealthy  world  of 
rank  and  pleasure;  rejecting  the  whole  mass 
of  so-called  orthodox  Protestantism,  yet  cling- 
ino^  to  a  certain  dreamy  faith  and  to  certain 
convictions  of  the  bliss  of  moral  purity  and 
healthy  energetic  action;  he  is  as  pleasing 
an  exponent  of  what,  in  less  earnest  minds,  is 
the  cant  of  benevolence  and  of  "  the  good, 
the  beautiful,  and  the  true,"  as  can  readily  be 
named.  At  times  he  almost  touches  upon  the 
very  faith  and  system  of  Catholicism,  though 
even  here  some  vague,  ill-conceived  expression 
jars  the  mind  and  grates  upon  tlie  ear.  His 
words  are  often  quaint,  and  his  verses  out  of 
tune  ;  but  for  all  that  there  is  a  painful  inten- 
sity and  genuineness  about  them,  with  now 
and  then  a  passage  of  true  beauty,  which  will 
repay  the  study  of  all  who  would  know  how 
the  soul  of  their  fellow-countrymen  is  lifting 
up  its  voice,  and  crying  for  some  to  come  and 
save.     We  have  room  for  one  extract  only. 

THE  IDEAL. 

To  be  like  Him,  the  Man  divine, 
Yea,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
To  bear  the  cross  and  not  repine. 
Shall  sanctify  and  save. 

Feel  God  within  thee,  dare  to  live 
Apart,  misunderstood  like  God ; 
All  praise,  all  worship  men  can  give, 
Beneath  thy  foot  be  trod. 


To  God,  to  God  alone  aspire. 
Arise  with  head  and  heart  unbow'd  j 
Child  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire. 
Why  heed  the  sea  and  cloud? 

Why  heed  the  earth,  her  grace,  her  beauty  ; 
Why  heed  dear  love  and  human  ties ; 
Pleased  with  the  common  paths  of  duty, 
Content  with  Paradise  t 

O  younger  Adam,  quit  thine  Eve, 
Thy  tree  of  knowledge,  sacred  river — 
Thy  garden  and  gold  apple  leave, 
And  be  with  God  for  ever. 

High  on  the  mount  the  heavenly  splendour 
Shall  trance  and  shall  transfigure  thee. 
Helping  and  hallowing  the  surrender 
Of  man  to  Deity. 

The  Christ  shall  be  thy  fair  Ideal, 
His  fulness  thy  heroic  stature ; 
The  life  of  Jesus  shall  grow  real, 
And  be  allied  to  nature. 

His  thought,  and  speech,  and  graceful  deed, 
His  love  and  his  self-immolation. 
His  calm,  brave  soul  in  pain  and  need, 
Were  meant  for  imitation. 

Die  on  thy  cross  to  vain  delight. 
Be  buried  in  thy  garden-grave ; 
If  crucifixion  bring  the  night, 
'Tis  the  dead  Christ  shall  save. 

In  fragrance  and  in  light  transcendent, 
Witli  singing  angels  man  shall  rise ; 
And  Truth  and  Love,  on  wings  resplendent, 
Shall  lift  him  to  the  skies. 

Go  up,  go  up,  O  son  of  morning, 
With  glad  and  beautiful  ascension. 
Adorning  earth  and  sea,  adorning 
The  heavens  without  dimension. 

The  colour'd  dome  of  time  shall  break, 
The  world  of  sense  shall  shoot  and  fall, 
Soul  to  itself  shall  soul  retake, 
And  God  be  all  in  all. 
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Pope  Adrian  IV.:  an  Historical  SJtetch.     By 

Richard  Raby.  Richardson. 
There  is  nothing  like  a  strong  dose  of  ecclesi- 
astical history  for  persons  who  are  disposed  to 
morbid  despondency  or  amazement  at  the  pre- 
sent troubles  of  the  Church  and  of  its  earthly 
head.  Protestants  who  rejoice,  and  Catholics  who 
are  astonished  and  bew  ildered,  at  seeing  Pius  IX. 
an  exile,  and  Republicanism  set  up  at  Rome, 
need  but  cast  a  glance  backwards  at  the  past 
history  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Papacy,  to  learn 
that  the  miseries  of  our  time  are  so  far  from  being 
unexampled,  that,  in  comparison  with  the  re- 
bellious atrocities  of  certain  other  periods,  they 
are  mere  temporary  inconveniences  and  mishaps. 
Infamous  and  contemptible  as  has  been  the  recent 
conduct  of  the  Roman  people,  they  arc  no  worse 
than  their  fathers.  Republicanism  in  Rome  is 
an  old  story ;  and  the  records  of  the  Holy  City 
present  a  series  of  struggles  between  the  spirit  of 
the  world  and  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  mani- 
fested in  a  vast  variety  of  forms,  of  which  the 
events  of  the  last  two  or  three  years  are  but  an 
average  example. 

The  only  Englishman  who  ever  filled  the  chair 
of  Peter  was  not  without  his  share  of  the  conflict. 
Nicholas  Breakspere,  Pope  Adrian  IV.,  was  called 
to  the  Pontificate  in  the  midst  of  the  raging  trou- 
bles of  the  twell'th  century— a  period  in  which,  to 
the  revolutionary  spirit  of  our  own  times,  was 


superadded,  in  many  cases,  a  scandalous  corrup- 
tion among  the  clergy  of  the  Church  themselves, 
to  which  we  are  happily  strangers.  Mr.  Raby 
has  here  furnished  a  very  pleasingly  written 
sketch  of  the  life  and  reign  of  our  illustrious 
countryman.  He  details  the  course  of  the  events 
which  crowded  into  Adrian's  brief  reign  of  four 
years  and  eight  months  with  spirit  and  vivacity, 
and  without  any  pretence  or  affectation.  His 
view  of  the  times  we  think  eminently  sound  and 
practical,  and  have  little  doubt  that  the  essay  be- 
fore us  will  be  as  useful  as  he  could  wish. 

A  Booh  of  Ornamental  Glazing  Quarries,  col- 
lected from  Ancient  Examples.  By  A.  W. 
Franks,  B.A.  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
London,  J.  H.  Parker. 
A  HANDSOME  volumc,  Containing  above  a  hun- 
dred carefully  executed  copies  of  the  ornamented 
lozenge-shaped  panes  with  which  the  old  Gothic 
architects  were  accustomed  to  fill  their  windows, 
in  the  absence  of  more  enriched  stained  glass.  Just 
now,  when  the  Catholic  purse  is  so  empty,  and  Ca- 
tholic needs  so  pressing,  a  judicious  employment 
of  this  simple  species  of  decoration  would  answer 
the  purpose  of  imparting  some  little  colour  and 
richness  to  church-windows  at  an  economical  rate. 
Mr.  Franks'  collection  will  be  extremely  useful 
to  artists  engaged  in  any  such  work ;  while  the 
execution  of  these  quarries,  consisting  simply  of 
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white  or  greenish  glass,  with  a  bold  pattern  drawn 
in  dark-brown  lines,  and  occasionally  tinted  with 
vellow,  is  so  easy,  that  many  an  amateur  might 
he  found  who  could  usefully  employ  his  or  her 
leisure  hours  in  painting  them.  Many  of  Mr. 
Franks'  examples  are,  of  course,  ugly  enough, 
as  his  object  is  to  give  an  historical  series,  and 
not  a  set  of  models  for  imitation  ;  but  many  are 
quite  the  reverse,  and  are  worth  copying  as  well 
as  studying. 

RecJierclies  Historiques  et  Critiques  sur  le  veri- 
table Auteur  du  Livre  de  limitation  de  Jesus 
Christ.  Par  J.  B.  Malou.  Louvain,  Fon- 
teyn ;  London,  Burns. 
The  learned  reader  need  not  be  reminded  that 
the  authorship  of  The  Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ 
has  long  been  a  fruitful  subject  of  discussion  among 
the  critical.  It  has  been  attributed  to  Thomas  a 
Kempis,  to  John  Gersen,  a  Benedictine  monk  of 
Verceil,  and  to  John  Gerson,  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Paris.  The  controversy  has  now 
lasted  about  250  years ;  and  Monsignor  Malou, 
the  recently  consecrated  Bishop  of  Bruges,  has 
lately  published  a  complete  resume  of  its  whole 
course,  under  the  above  title.  He  himself  gives 
the  authorship  to  a  Kempis,  without  hesitation ; 
and  his  work  will  be  found  full  of  interest  and 
information  for  the  curious. 
Visits  to  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament  and  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  8fC.  Translated  from  St.  Al- 
phonsus  Liguori  and  others  ;  revised  by  a  Ca- 
tholic Clergyman.  London,  Jones. 
This  is  a  valuable  and  neatly  printed  little  manual 
of  devotions,  which  will  at  once  commend  itself  to 
those  who  rejoice  to  see  a  more  fervent  devotion 
towards  the  Blessed  Sacrament  and  to  our  Lady 
daily  spreading  throughout  Catholic  England  and 
Ireland.  Many  are  taken  from  the  writings  of 
St.  Alphonsus  ;  but  the  works  of  Baudrand,  the 
Libellus  Precum,  the  Nouveau  Manuel  de  Piete, 
and  other  admirable  compilations,  supply  many 
excellent  additions.  Persons  of  all  states  and 
inclinations  will  find  something  to  suit  themselves 
in  the  collection. 

The  Child's  First  History  of  Rome.  By  the  Au- 
thor of  ''  Amy  Herbert,"  &c.  Longmans. 
This  little  book  is  more  suited  to  "boys  and 
girls"  than  to  the  "  child  ;"  though  perhaps  Miss 
Sewell  would  herself  include  children  of  an  older 
growth  in  the  word  child  than  are  commonly 
supposed  to  come  within  its  signification.  The 
liistory  of  Rome  would,  we  fear,  be  a  dismal  study 
to  the  child  of  six  or  seven  years  old,  in  any  thing 
like  the  systematic  historical  form  here  adopted. 
The  authoress's  labours  will,  however,  be  very 
useful  for  boys  and  girls  from  ten  or  eleven  years 
old  till  thirteen  or  fourteen  ;  and  so  far  as  we 
liave  examined  her  book,  it  seems  based  on  prin- 
ciples which  make  it  a  safe  book  to  be  employed 
in  the  education  of  the  innocent  young  mind. 
A  Catliolic  History  of  England.  By  W.  B. 
MacCabe.  Vol.  II.  Newby. 
Mr.  MacCabe  here  gives  us  the  second  volume 
of  his  curious  and  interesting  history,  or  rather, 
his  liistorical  mosaic.  His  plan  of  employing  the 
very  words  of  the  monkish  historians,  dovetailing 
liis  extracts  together  so  as  to  make  them  read  as 
one  continuous  narrative,  communicates  a  certain 
raciness  and  novelty  to  the  work,  which  makes  it 
to  many  readers  as  agreeable  as  it  is  unique.  He 
]iromises  one  more  volume,  beyond  which  he 
finds  it  impossible  to  make  leisure  for  carrying 
out  his  original  design. 


The  Christianas  Key  to  the  Philosophy  of  Social- 
ism. By  Upsilon.  Chapman. 
Ten  propositions,  ratiier  stating  the  writer's  hopes, 
wishes,  and  fears  respecting  the  great  problem  of 
modern  society,  than  furnishing  any  complete  key 
to  its  philosophy,  or  to  that  system  which,  under 
the  name  of  Socialism,  attempts  to  cope  with  its 
disorders.  We  fear  that  the  author  is  himself  too 
far  at  sea  to  be  able  to  point  out  the  landmarks 
which  will  guide  the  tossing  vessel  of  humanity 
to  her  desired  haven.  Nevertheless,  his  essay  is 
well  meant ;  and  as  a  token  of  what  men's  minds 
are  toiling  for,  is  interesting. 
The  Catholic  School,  Nos.  VI 1.  and  VIII.,  con- 
tains hints  how  to  improve  a  school,  with  several 
valuable  documents,  and  long  lists  of  educational 
books  supplied  under  the  sanction  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Council,  which  will  be  useful  to  very  many 
persons. 

Catliolic  Hymn-Tunes  and  Litanies.    Burns. 

The  School  Song-hook.  Burns. 
It  is  an  axiom  in  music,  as  in  all  arts  and  manu- 
factures, that  there  is  no  loear  in  rubbish.  Tunes 
that  take  the  uncultivated  ear  at  first  hearing 
almost  invariably  weary  it,  or  even  disgust  it, 
after  a  while.  The  best  music  is  seldom  capti- 
vating until  tolerably  well  known.  Both  of  these 
little  publications  have  been  planned  by  their 
editors  on  these  principles.  The  former  contains 
between  thirty  and  forty  hymn-tunes  and  litanies, 
adapted  to  English  and  Latin  words,  chiefly  from 
the  large  body  of  congregational  music  in  use  in 
the  Catholic  churches  of  Germany.  Many  are 
excellent  compositions,  and  all  are  good  solid 
tunes,  which  will  ivear  well,  and  the  longer  they 
are  known  the  better  they  will  be  liked.  The 
Stabat  Mater,  the  Adoro  te  devote,  the  Veni 
Sancte  Spiritus,  and  the  Dies  Ira,  are  peculiarly 
beautiful  examples  of  simple  melody  and  harmony. 

The  tunes  in  the  School  Song-book  are,  of  course, 
of  a  lighter  and  less  scientific  cast;  but  they  are 
lively  and  taking  pieces,  and  extremely  well  suited 
for  use  in  schools  where  singing  is  taught  by  note. 
Both  publications  are  cheap. 
The  Rosary  of  the  Most  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 

and  other  Devotions.    Translated  and  arranged 

by  a  Priest  of  the  Order  of  Charity.     Burns. 
The  prettiest  and  most  practically  useful  manual 
on  the  Rosary  we  know  of. 

Mr.  Dolman  has  just  issued  a  third  edition  of 
Dr.  Wiseman's  Lectures  on  Science  and  Revealed 
Religion.  As  we  shall  take  an  early  opportunity 
of  recurring  to  this,  one  of  Dr.  Wiseman's  ablest 
and  most  useful  works,  we  content  ourselves  for 
the  present  with  notifying  its  appearance  in  these 
two  cheap  and  portable  volumes. 
In  our  advertisements  appears  a  notification  of 
the  commencement  of  a  new  volume  of  the  New 
York  Freeman's  Jouimal,  a  Catholic  newspajier, 
which  we  strongly  recommend  to  the  sup})ort  of 
all  our  readers  who  would  know  how  the  Church 
meets  the  difficulties  of  the  times  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  under  the  immediate  suj)er- 
intendence  and  patronage  of  Dr.  Hughes,  the 
Bishop  of  New  York ;  and  the  aim  of  its  editor  to 
disentangle  Catholicism  from  its  unfortunate  alli- 
ance with  a  low  and  ultra  democracy,  with  a 
pseudo-nationalism,  and  with  the  worst  sorts  of 
Protestantism,  calls  forth  the  sympathies  of  every 
true  and  intelligent  Catholic  mind.  The  journal 
is  more  than  a  mere  newspaper  ;  and  we  shnll 
rejoice  to  learn  that  it  meets  witli  all  the  support 
it  deserves  in  this  country. 
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THE  OFFERTORY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Rambler. 
My  DEAR  Sir, — I  broke  off  my  last  letter  to 
you  before  I  had  the  opportunity  of  expressing 
the  full  amount  of  my  agreement  with  the  views 
put  forth  in  your  ])aper  on  the  Offertory. 

The  experience  I  had  in  the  Established  Church 
fully  bears  out  your  opinion,  that  the  great  requi- 
sites towards  a  successful  Offertory  are,  1.  popu- 
lar Church  services  ;  2.  consistent  religious  teach- 
ing ;  3.  the  ^)\vlt  of  mutual  confidence  between 
minister  and  people. 

I  spoke  of  Margaret  Chapel,  because  I  was  per- 
sonally connected  with  it ;  but  there  were  churches 
in  Oxford  in  which  similar  results  with  those  I 
mentioned  were  effected  on  an  equal  scale,  and 
under  circumstances  still  less  favourable.  At  St. 
Mary's,  during  Mr.  Newman's  ministry,  as  much 
as  30Z.  or  40Z.  was  often  collected  at  the  early 
communion  service  on  the  Sundays.  These  sums 
were  commonly  given,  not  to  local  objects,  but  to 
purposes  of  general  charity,  such  as  the  great  re- 
ligious societies,  &c.  The  same  success  followed 
upon  the  offertory  at  St.  Peter's,  Oxford,  under 
Mr,  Hamilton,  now  a  canon  of  Salisbury. 

It  would,  I  think,  be  quite  untrue  to  say,  that 
the  congregations  in  which  the  offertory  proved 
so  successful  were  materially,  or  at  all,  richer 
than  some  of  our  own.  The  regular  attendants 
at  Margaret  Chapel  (the  most  favourably  circum- 
stanced in  this  respect  of  the  three)  compre- 
hended very  few  of  the  aristocracy,  and  none  of 
the  rich  mercantile  class.  It  consisted,  for  the 
most  part,  of  gentry  occupying  not  the  most  fa- 
shionable quarter  of  the  metropolis,  of  lawyers  not 
high  in  their  profession,  and  of  tradespeople.  The 
chapel  was  seldom  quite  full,  and  when  full  did 
not  contain  more  than  250  persons.  At  St.  Mary's, 
Oxford,  the  early  communicants  were  chiefly  resi- 
dent members  of  the  University,  with  limited  in- 
comes, and  a  few  of  the  middle  class.  At  St.  Pe- 
ter's the  congregation  would  be  more  numerous 
and  wealthier  than  at  St.  Mary's.  Now,  com- 
pare these  congregations  with  those  of  some  of 
our  London  chapels,  and  the  preponderance  both 
in  numbers  and  wealth  will  be  found,  I  think,  on 
the  Catholic  side.  I  deny  altogether  that  we  can 
plead  poverty  in  our  excuse. 

Nor,  again,  do  I  think  that  the  offertories  in  the 
Church  of  England  derived  any  great  impetus 
from  party-feeling.  No  one  who  knows  the  cir- 
cumstances can  truly  say  that  Margaret  Chapel 
was  helped  on  by  its  connexion  with  the  Oxford 
opinions  ;  for,  in  fact,  the  Oxford  men  were  rather 
shy  of  it  than  otherwise.  They  felt  it  at  once  too 
extreme  and  too  liberal  in  the  religious  views  it 
generally  represented,  and  the  congregation  was 
quite  a  miscellaneous  one.  And  it  is  my  own  be- 
lief, that  neither  St.  Mary's  nor  St.  Peter's,  Ox- 
ford, were  benefited  by  any  thing  of  a  sectarian 
spirit.  Indeed,  it  is  only  within  the  last  four 
years  that  what  is  called  "  Puseyism"  has  assumed 
a  decidedly  party  character.  Mr.  Newman's  se- 
cession was  the  point  where  it  ceased  to  be  a 
"school,"  and  became  a  sect. 

But  granting  that  the  liberality  of  the  Angli- 
cans was  aided  by  party  motives,  is  it  indeed  come 
to  this,  that  the  spirit  of  rivalry  shall  be  able  to 
])roduce  results  to  which  the  spirit  of  Catholic 
charity  is  unequal  ? 

VOL. IV, 


Now,  then,  what  did  help  our  offertories  in 
times  past? 

1st,  Consistent  teaching  on  the  nature  and 
duty  of  almsgiving.  Let  any  one  read  some  of 
Mr.  Newman's  sermons,  e.g.  that  on  St.  Mat- 
thew's Day,  and  they  will  see  how  our  people 
used,  instead  of  being  worked  up  by  occasional 
appeals,  to  be  indoctrinated  in  right  j)rinciples. 
They  were  habitually  taught  the  perils  of  wealth, 
and  the  power  of  self-denying  liberality ;  and  as 
they  knew  that  what  was  said  was  meant  to  be 
acted  on,  they  soon  learned  that  giving,  in  the 
Gospel  sense,  means  "giving  up."  Hence  it 
was  no  uncommon  thing  in  those  congregations 
for  persons  to  forego  innocent  luxuries  or  amuse- 
ments in  order  that  they  might  have  the  more  to 
give  in  church.  Among  ourselves,  this  particular 
view  of  Christian  liberality  is  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  Irish  poor. 

2dly,  The  kind  of  relationship  subsisting  be- 
tween minister  and  people  was  such  as  utterly  to 
preclude  the  thought  of  any  personal,  local,  or 
party  object  in  the  transaction.  We  Catholics 
have  been  forced  by  circumstances  upon  a  nar- 
row and  sectarian  policy,  to  which  the  principles 
of  the  Oxford  school  were  singularly  opposed. 
No  people,  who  had  so  little  of  the  form  of  the 
Church,  could  have  more  of  its  spirit  than  the 
disciples  of  that  school.  They  were  like  enthu- 
siasts in  an  atrophy  ;  their  souls  were  large  in  pro- 
portion as  the  body  was  emaciated.  And  when 
that  body  quite  died  away,  or  rather  when  we 
became  aware  that  it  had  been  dead  some  time, 
the  soul  of  Catholic  aspiration  with  which  we 
were  overflowing  found  its  natural  home  in  an- 
other and  a  glorious  receptacle.  Now,  if  the 
truth  must  be  spoken,  it  was  precisely  that  ab- 
sence of  a  Catholic  exterior  in  the  community 
claiming  our  allegiance  which  kept  some  of  us 
where  we  were  so  much  longer  than  was  abstract- 
edly desirable.  Little  as  we  knew,  we  knew  at 
least  that  our  ways  of  charity  were  Catholic,  and 
those  of  Catholics  sectarian.  And  we  have  hap- 
pily lived  to  the  time  when  Catholics  who  have 
the  advantage  of  us  in  never  having  been  other- 
wise, are  even  anticipating  us  in  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  this  truth.  It  has  been  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction  and  thankfulness  that  I  have  lately 
read  very  remarkable  testimonies  of  this  kind 
from  priests  of  long  standing,  high  position,  and 
great  experience,  whose  known  and  proverbial 
kindliness  of  nature  is  the  best  guarantee  for  the 
strength  of  the  cause  which  can  elicit  even  from 
hearts  so  benevolent,  and  tongues  so  gentle,  the 
word  of  remonstrance  or  of  protest. 

What  I  mean  by  the  absence  of  a  sectarian 
spirit  in  the  Oxford  men  was  this  :  no  one  who 
knew  them  could  ever  think,  or  at  least  think 
twice,  that  they  wanted  the  money  which  they  re- 
commended others  to  give,  for  any  other  purpose 
than  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  the  givers. 
That  this  is  the  spirit  of  their  present  leaders  I 
am  not  quite  so  sure  ;  and  I  could  not  speak  in  the 
same  honourable  terms  of  the  "monster  offertory" 
at  Margaret  Chapel,  which  has  drawn  forth  the 
eulogiums  of  kind,  funny  "  Father  Thomas."  I 
hope  I  am  not  uncharitable,  but  I  really  do  suspect 
that  a  part  of  their  object  now  is  to  cut  us  out; 
an  easy  triumph  surely,  if  the  offertory  were  the 


only  battle-field ! 


Formerly,  however,  as  far  as 
T 
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the  great  body  of  us  were  concerned,  I  tliink  we 
should  have  been  as  happy  as  Catholics  them- 
selves, and  perhaps  happier  than  some,  to  hear 
of  a  liberal  spirit  of  almsgiving  in  their  body. 
At  any  rate,  the  great  secret  of  our  success  was, 
I  am  quite  certain,  the  spirit  of  faith  and  charity 
in  which  all  was  conceived  and  done.  There  was 
no  feeling  of  rivalry  (still  less  of  antagonism) 
between  church  and  church  or  chapel  and  chapel ; 
different  congregations,  as  in  apostolic  times, 
interchanged  their  several  collections  if  necessary. 
If  Margaret  Chapel  was  at  a  low  ebb,  up  came 
the  "  sacrament-money"  of  the  last  Sunday  at 
St.  Mary's;  and  if  St.  Mary's  had  ever  expe- 
rienced a  deficit,  the  same  generosity  would  have 
been  forthcoming  in  its  behalf.  It  is  quite  sur- 
prising how  the  knowledge  of  this  entire  disin- 
terestedness "  unloosed  the  purse-strings"  of  the 
several  congregations  ;  they  knew  that  their  mi- 
nisters kept  no  more  for  themselves  than  was 
necessary  for  their  subsistence ;  and  that  no  one 
cared  who  or  what  was  up  or  down,  provided 
they  could  secure  the  ascendancy  of  the  principles 
which  secure  God's  honour  on  earth,  and  lead 
men  to  heaven. 

Neither,  thirdly,  were  the  Oxford  men  insen- 
sible to  the  value  of  what  you  call  "  popular  ser- 
vices" as  an  accessory  to  the  offertory.  That  the 
principles  on  which  almsgiving  was  inculcated 
were  really  independent  of  any  such  adjuncts  as 
music  or  ceremonial,  is  plain  from  the  fact,  that 
in  Oxford  itself  the  offertories  throve  without 
such  external  aid.  But  in  London,  where  the 
eye  is  attracted  in  so  many  directions  which  do 
not  help  the  soul  forwards,  it  was  felt  desirable 
to  make  the  experiment  of  taxing  the  reformed 
religion  to  the  full  extent  of  its  resources  (and, 
as  some  thought,  rather  beyond  them)  in  order 
to  engage  the  senses,  as  far  as  might  be  allowed, 
on  the  side  of  devotion  —  the  great  object  being 
not  to  "  ape  Rome,"  but  to  illustrate  with  ex- 
isting materials  the  great  and  precious  principle 
of  the  "  beauty"  of  holiness.  Every  thing  ac- 
cordingly was  done  which  could  be  done  to  make 
religion  attractive — not,  however,  to  the  sensual 
and  worldly,  but  to  the  devout.  Accordingly  the 
opportunity  was  given  for  joining  in  popular 
psalmody,  as  well  as  for  witnessing,  in  the  deco- 
rations of  the  "  altar,"  the  most  legitimate  ap- 
plication of  whatever  we  could  command  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  rare. 

It  seems  like  a  mockery  to  speak  of  such  at- 
tempts in  the  same  breath  with  the  appliances 
which  are  now  at  our  disposal :  the  litanies,  the 
hymns,  the  special  devotions,  the  lights  radiating 
around  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  where,  except  in 
the  Church,  they  seem  but  to  make  darkness 
visible  and  emptiness  apparent.    All  these  things 


certainly  tend  to  make  good  people  love  the 
Church,  and  to  open  their  hearts  towards  her, 
and  to  give  them  a  zeal  in  ministering  to  her 
efficacy  and  setting  forth  her  charms. 

Yet  no  greater  blunder  could  possibly  be  com- 
mitted (even  looking  so  low  as  our  pecuniary 
interests)  than  to  set  about  making  our  Church 
services  "attractive"  to  strollers  and  sight-seers, 
to  Protestants  and  worldly  Catholics.     As  well 
might  we  priests  affect  to  be  men  of  fashion,  as 
turn  our  churches  into  theatres.      We  have  no 
chance  of  coping  with  the  world  in  the  world's 
own  line.     Of  this  we  may  be  quite  sure  ;  opera- 
singing  and  stage-effect  are  no  more  onr  forte 
than  would  be  dandyism  or  epicurism.     If  Pro- 
testants prefer  our  churches  to  the  opera,  it  will 
be  only  because  they  are  cheaper — a  ^^  shilling 
opera,"  as  used  to  be  said.     But  are  such  per- 
sons likely  to  improve  our  offertories?    On  the 
other  hand,  I  speak  advisedly  when  I  say,  that 
any  expedients  for  making  our  services  interest- 
ing, other  than  those  which  are  purely  ecclesiasti- 
cal, will  be  apt  to  retard  indefinitely  the  conver- 
sion of  those  who  would  bring  into  the  Church 
the  noblest  spirit  of  munificence,  as  well  as  to 
damp  the  zeal  of  others  (Catholics  already)  who 
want  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to  aid  us.    It 
is  not  the  accident  of  locality  or  administration 
about  which  they  care,  nor  styles  of  music  or 
architecture  which  determine  their  preferences. 
Thither  their  sympathies  are  drawn,  and  there 
will  their  charitable  aid  be  most  powerfully  felt, 
wherever  the  signs  are  most  apparent  of  tenderness 
towards  the  miserable,  and  sympathy  with  the 
good.     Seculars  or  Regulars,  Jesuits,  Redemp- 
torists,    Oratorians,  or   simple  missionaries,  in 
church  or  chapel  or  room,  Gothic   or  Grecian 
or  nondescript,  they  will  love  and  befriend  them 
all,  so  that  theg  love  and  befriend  the  helpless. 
It  is  not  because  they  are  rich  and  great  them- 
selves that  they  look  for  place  and  consideration 
in  the  **  Church  of  the  poor  ;"  they  have  enough 
and  too  much  of  these  burdens  elsewhere ;  and 
when  they  come  into  God's  house  they  desire 
only  to  remember  that  they  are  sinners  before 
Him,  and  must  one  day  stand  before  his  judg- 
ment-seat.    There  want  not  such  high  and  noble 
souls  even  in  our  own  degenerate  aristocracy ; 
and  should  any  of  us  succeed  in  disgusting  such 
by  our  servility,  and  alienating  our  noble-hearted 
poor  by  our  indifference,  small  indeed  would  he 
the  residue  of  friends,  and  sorry  friends  after  all 
would  they  be,  whom  we  should  have  to  condole 
with  us  over  the  fruits  of  our  dejdorable  short- 
sightedness.—  I   am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours,  very 
faithfully,  Frederick  Oakeley. 

St.  George's,  Translation  of 
St.  Thomas,  1840. 
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ALLOCUTION  OF  POPE  PIUS  IX.» 
Pronounced  in  the  Secret  Consistory  at  Gaeta  on 

April  20, 1849. 
Venerabilks  Fratres, — Quibus,  quantisquo 
malorum  procellis  sumrno  cum  animi  nostri  do- 
lore  pontificia  nostra  ditio,  omnisque  fere  Italia 
miserandum  in  modum  jactetur  ac  perturbetur, 
nemo  certe  ignorat,  venerabiles  fratres.     Atque 

*  A  translation  of  this  document  was  given  in  our  last 
month's  number,  p.  21V. 


utinam  homines  tristissimis  hisce  rerum  vicihiis 
edocti  aliquando  intelligant,  nihil  ipsis  pernici- 
osius  esse  posse,  quam  a  veritatis,  justitiaj,  honcs- 
tatis,  et  religionis  semitis  deflectere,  ac  nequissi- 
mis  impiorum  consiliis  acquiescere,  eorumque  in- 
sidiis,  fraudibus  et  erroribus  decipi  atque  irretiri! 
Efjuidem  universus  terrarum  orbis  jjrobe  nosclt, 
atque  testatur,  qua?  quantaque  fuerit  jiaterni  at- 
que amantissimi  animi  nostri  cura  solicitudo  in 
vera  «olidaque  pontificiue  nostrce  ditionis  impulo- 
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mm  utilitate,  tranquillitate,  prosperitate  procu- 
randa,  et  quis  tantSB  nostraB  indulgentiae  et  amoris 
fructus  extiterit.  Quibus  quidem  verbis  callidis- 
siraos  tantorum  malorum  artifices  dumtaxat  dain- 
namiis,  quin  ullam  maxirnse  populorum  parti  cul- 
pam  tribuere  velimus.  Verumtamen  deplorare 
cogimur  niultos  etiam  e  populo  ita  misere  fuisse 
deceptos,  ut  aures  suas  a  nostris  vocibus  ac  mo- 
iiitis  avertentes,  illas  fallacibus  quorumdam  ma- 
q;istrorum  doctrinis  praBbiierint,  qui  relinquentes 
iter  rectum  et  per  vias  tenebrosas  ambulantes*  eo 
imice  spectabant,  ut  imperitoriim  praesertim  ani- 
mos  mentesque  magnificis  falsisque  promissis  in 
Iraudem  et  in  errorem  inducerent,  ac  plane  com- 
])ellerent.  Omnes  profecto  norunt,  quibus  lau- 
diim  pra3coniis  fuerit  ubique  concelebrata  memo- 
randa ilia  et  amplissima  venia  a  nobis  ad  famili- 
arum  pacem  tranquillitatem,  felieitatemque  pro- 
curaudam  concessa.  Ac  neminem  latet,  plures 
ea  venia  donatos  non  solum  suam  mentem  vel  mi- 
nimum baud  immutasse,  quemadmodum  spera- 
bamus,  verum  etiam  eorum  consiliis  et  molitioni- 
bus  acrius  in  dies  insistentes,  nihil  umquam  in- 
ausum,  nihilque  intentatum  reliquisse,  ut  civilem 
Romani  pontificis  principatum,  ejusque  regimen 
uti  jamdiu  machinabantur,  labefactarent  et  fun- 
ditus  everterent,  ac  simul  acerrimum  sanctissimee 
nostrai  religioni  bellum  inferrent.  Ut  autem  id 
facilius  consequi  possent,  nihil  antiquius  habuere, 
quam  multitudines  in  primis  convocare,  inflam- 
mare,  easque  assiduis  magnisque  motibus  agitare, 
quos  vel  nostrarum  concessionum  prsetextu  conti- 
nenter  fovere,  et  in  dies  augere  summopere  stu- 
debant.  Hinc  concessiones  in  ipso  nostri  ponti- 
ficatus  initio  a  nobis  ultro  ac  libenter  datae  non 
solum  optatos  fructus  baud  emittere,  sed  ne  ra- 
dices quidem  agere  umquam  yjotuere,  cum  peri- 
tissimi  fraudum  architecti  iisdem  concessionibus 
ad  novas  concitandas  agitationes  abuterentur. 
Atque  in  hoc  vestro  consessu,  venerabiles  fratres, 
facta  ipsa  vel  leviter  attingere,  ac  raptim  com- 
memorare  ea  sane  mente  censuimus,  ut  omnes 
bona  voluntatis  homines  clare  aperteque  cog- 
noscant,  quid  Dei  et  humani  generis  hostes  ve- 
lint,  quid  optent,  quidque  ipsis  in  animo  semper 
fixum  destinatumque  sit. 

Pro  singular!  nostro  in  subditos  afFectu  dole- 
bamus,  ac  vehementer  angebamur,  venerabiles 
fratres,  cum  assiduos  illos  populares  motus  tum 
publicae  tranquillitati,  et  ordini,  tum  privatae  fa- 
miliarum  quieti  ac  paci  tantopere  adversos  vide- 
remus,  nee  perferre  poteraraus  crebras  illas  pecu- 
niarias  collectas,  quae  variis  nominibus  non  sine 
levi  civium  incommodo,  et  dispendio  postulaban- 
tur.  Itaque  mense  aprili  anno  1847  per  publi- 
cum edictum  nostri  cardinalis  a  publicis  negotiis 
omnes  monere  baud  omisimus,  ut  ab  ejusmodi 
popularibus  conventibus,  et  largitionibus  sese  ab- 
stinerent,  atque  ad  propria  pertractanda  negotia 
aniraum  mentemque  denuo  converterent,  omnem- 
que  in  nobis  fiduciam  collocarent,  ac  pro  certo 
liaberent,  paternas  nostras  curas  cogitationesque 
ad  publica  commoda  comparanda  unice  esse  con- 
versas,  quemadmodum  jam  pluribus  ac  luculen- 
tissimis  argumentis  ostenderamus.  Verum  salu- 
taria  haec  nostra  monita,  quibus  tantos  populares 
motus  corapescere  et  populos  ipsos  ad  quietis  et 
tranquillitatis  studia  revocare  nitebamur,  pravis 
quorumdam  hominum  desideriis,  et  machinationi- 
bus  vehementer  adversabantur.  Itaque  indefessi 
agitationum  auctores,  qui  jam  alteri  ordination! 
jussu  nostro  ab  eodem  cardinal!  ad  rectam  utilem- 
*  Prov.  ii.  13. 


que  populi  educationem  promovcndam  editae  ob  - 
stiterant,  vix  dum  monita  ilia  nostra  noverunt, 
baud  destitere  contra  ipsa  ubique  inclamare,  et 
acrioriusque  studio  incautas  multitudines  com- 
raovere,  eisque  callidissime  insinuare,  ac  persua- 
dere,  ne  ill!  tranquillitati  a  nobis  tantopere  exop- 
tatae  se  umquam  dare  vellent,  cum  insidiosum  in 
ea  lateret  consilium,  ut  populi  quodammodo  in- 
dormirent,  atque  ita  in  posterum  duro  servitutis 
jugo  facilius  opprimi  possent.  Atque  ex  eo  tem- 
pore pluriraa  scripta  typis  quoque  edita,  atque 
acerbissimis  quibusque  contumeliis,  conviciis,  mi- 
nisque  plenissima  ad  nos  missa  fuere,  quae  oblivi- 
one  sempiterna  obruimus,  flammisque  tradidi- 
mus.  Ut  autem  inimici  homines  fidem  aliquam 
facerent  falsis  periculis,  quae  in  populum  impen- 
dere  clamitabant,  baud  reformidarunt  mentitsR 
cujusdam  conjurationis  ab  ipsis  apposite  excogi- 
tatae  rumorem,  ac  metum  in  vulgus  spargere,  ac 
turpissimo  mendacio  vociferari,  ejusmodi  conju- 
rationem  initam  esse  ad  urbem  Romam  civil! 
bello,  caedibus  ac  funeribus  funestandara,  ut  no- 
vis  institutionibus  penitus  sublatis  atque  dele- 
tis,  pristina  gubernandi  forma  iterum  revivis- 
ceret.  Sed  hujus  falsissimae  conjurationis  prae- 
textu  inimici  homines  eo  spectabant,  ut  populi 
contemptum,  invidiam,  furorem  contra  quosdam 
lectissimos  quoque  viros  virtute,  religione  prae- 
stantes,  et  ecclesiastica  etiam  dignitate  insignes 
nefarie  commoverent  atque  excitarent.  Probe 
nostis,  in  hoc  rerum  sestu  civicam  niilitiam  fu- 
isse propositam,  ac  tanta  celeritate  collectani,  ut 
rectae  illius  institution!  et  disciplinae  consul!  mi- 
nime  potuerit. 

Ubi  primura  ad  publicae  administrationis  pro- 
speritatem  magis  magisque  procurandam  oppor- 
tunum  fore  censuimus  Status  Consultationem  in- 
stituere,  inimici  homines  occasionem  exinde  sta- 
tim  arripuere,  ut  nova  Gubernio  vulnera  impo- 
nerent  ac  simul  efficerent,  ut  hujusmodi  institutio, 
quae  publicis  populorum  rationibus  magnae  utili- 
tat!  esse  poterat,  in  damnum,  ac  perniciem  cede- 
ret.  Et  quoniam  eorum  opinio  impune  jam  in- 
valuerat,  ea  institutione  et  pontifici!  regiminis  in- 
dolem,  ac  naturam  immutari,  et  nostram  aucto- 
ritatem  consultorum  judicio  subjici,  idcirco  eo 
ipso  die,  quo  ilia  Status  Consultatio  inaugurata 
fuit,  baud  omisimus  turbulentos  quosdam  homi- 
nes, qui  consultores  comitabantur,  gravibus  seve- 
risque  verbis  serio  monere,  eisque  verum  hujus 
institutionis  finem  clare  aperteque  manifestare. 
Verum  perturbatores  numquani  desinebant  de- 
ceptam  populi  partem  majore  usque  impetu  sol- 
licitare,  et  quo  facilius  asseelarum  numerum  ha- 
bere, et  augere  possent,  tum  in  pontificia  nostra 
ditione,  tum  apud  exteras  quoque  gentes  insigni 
prorsus  impudentia  atque  audacia  evulgabant, 
eorum  opinionibus  et  consiliis  nos  plane  assentire. 
Memineritis,  venerabiles  fratres,  quibus  verbis  in 
nostra  consistorial!  allocutione  die  4  mensis  Octo- 
bris  anno  1847,  ad  vos  habita  imiversos  populos 
serio  commonere,  et  exhortari  baud  omiserimus, 
ut  ab  ejusmodi  veteratorum  fraud e  studiosissime 
caverent.  Interim  vero  pervicaces  insidiarum  et 
agitationum  auctores,  ut  turbas  metusque  conti- 
nenter  alerent,  et  excitarent,  mense  Januario  su- 
perioris  anni  incautorum  animos  inan!  extern! 
belli  rumore  territabant,  atque  in  vulgus  sparge- 
bant,  bellum  idem  internis  conspirationibus  et 
malitiosa  gubernantium  inertia  fover!  ac  susten- 
tatum  iri.  Nos  ad  tranquillandos  animos,  et  in- 
sidiantium  fallacias  refellendas  nulla  quidem  in- 
terposita  mora  die  10  Februarii  ipsius  anni  voces 
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ejusmodi  omnino  falsas,  et  absurdas  esse  decla- 
ravimus  illis  nostris  verbis,  quve  omnes  probe 
cognoscunt.  Atque  in  eo  tempore  carissimis  nos- 
tris subditis,  quod  hunc  Deo  bene  juvante  eve- 
niet,  pnenuntiavimus  futurnm  scilicet,  ut  innii- 
merabiles  filii  ad  communis  omnium  fidelium 
patris  domum,  ad  ecclesiie  nempe  statum  pro- 
pagandum  convolarent,  si  arctissima  ilia  grati 
animi  vincula,  quibus  Italiie  principes,  populi- 
que  intinic  inter  se  obstringi  debebant,  disso- 
luta  fuissent,  ac  populi  ipsi  suorum  principum 
sapientiam,  eorumque  jurium  sanctitatem  vereri, 
ae  totis  viribus  tueri,  et  defendere  neglexissent. 

Etsi  vero  nostra  ilia  verba  nuper  commeraorata 
tranquillitatem  brevi  quidem  temporis  spatio  iis 
omnibus  attulere,  quorum  voluntas  continuse  ad- 
versabatur  perturbation!,  nihil  tamen  valuere 
apud  infensissimos  ecclesise,  et  liumanse  societatis 
hostes,  qui  novas  jam  turbas,  novos  tunmltus  con- 
citaverant.  Siquidem  calumniis  insistentes,  quas 
ab  ipsis,  eorumve  similibus  contra  religiosos  viros 
divino  ministerio  addictos,  et  bene  de  ecclesia 
meritos  disseminatae  fuerant,  populares  iras  omni 
impetu  adversus  illos  excitarunt,  atque  inflamma- 
runt.  Neque  ignoratis,  venerabiles  fratres,  nihil 
valuisse  nostra  verba  ad  populum  die  10  Martii 
superioris  anni  habita,  quibus  religiosam  illam 
familiam  ab  exilio,  et  dispersione  eripere  mag- 
nopere  studebamus. 

Cum  inter  haec  notissiraae  illse  rerum  publica- 
rum  conversiones  in  Italia  et  Europa  evenirent, 
nos  iterum  Apostolicam  nostram  attollentes  vo- 
cem  die  30  Martii  ejusdem  anni  haud  oraisimus 
universes  populos  etiam  atque  etiam  monere  lior- 
tari,  ut  et  Catholicae  Ecclesiaj  libertatem  vereri, 
et  civilis  societatis  o]'dinem  tegere,  et  omnium 
jura  tueri,  et  sanctissimse  nostrce  religionis  pre- 
cepta  exequi,  et  in  primis  Christianam  in  omnes 
caritatem  exercere  omnino  studerent,  quandoqui- 
dem  si  hsec  ipsi  agere  neglexissent,  pro  certo  ha- 
berent,  quod  Deus  ostenderet,  se  populorum  do- 
minatorem  esse. 

Jam  vero  quisque  vestrum  plane  noscit  quo- 
modo  in  Italiam  Constitutionarii  regiminis  forma 
I'uerit  invecta,  et  quomodo  Statutum  a  Nobis  die 
14  Martii  superioris  anni  nostris  subditis  conces- 
sum  in  lucem  prodierit.  Cum  autem  implaca- 
biles  publicfe  tranquillitatis,  et  ordinis  hostes  nihil 
antiquius  haberent,  quam  omnia  contra  Pontifi- 
cium  Gubernium  conari,  et  populum  assiduis  mo- 
tibus,  suspicionibus  exagitare,  turn  qua  scriptis  in 
lucem  editis,  qua  circulis,  qua  societatibus,  et  aliis 
quibusque  artibus  numquam  intermittebant  Gu- 
bernium atrociter  calumniari,  eique  inertia?,  doli, 
et  fraudis  notam  inurere,  licet  Gubernium  ipsum 
omni  cura  ot  studio  in  id  incumberet,  ut  Statu- 
tum tantopere  exoptatum  niajore,  qua  fieri  posset, 
vulgaretur  celeritate.  Atque  hie  universe  terra- 
rum  orbi  maniiostare  volumus  eo  ipso  tempore 
liomines  illos  in  suo  constantes  proposito  sub- 
vertendi  Pontificiam  ditionem,  totamque  Italiam 
nobis  proposuisse  non  jam  constitutionis,  sed  Rei- 
]jublicaB  proclamationem,  veluti  unicum  turn  nos- 
irtp,  turn  ecclesiae  status  incolumitatis  perfugium 
atque  presidium.  Siibit  adhuc  nocturna  ilia  hora, 
et  versantiir  nobis  ante  oculos  quidam  homines, 
qui  a  frauduni  architectis  misere  illusi,  ac  decepti 
illorum  ea  in  re  causam  agere  atque  eamdem  R('i- 
])ublica?  proclamationem  nobis  propnnere  non  du- 
bitabant.  Quod  fjuidem  ]>neter  innumera  alia, 
et  gravissima  argumenta  niagis  inagisque  demon- 
strat,  novarum  institutionuni  ])etitione.s,  et  pro- 
gressura  ab  hujusmodi  honiinibus  tantoi)ere  pra;- 


dicatum  eo  unice  spectare,  ut  assiduse  foveantur 
agitationes,  ut  omnia  justitia^,  virtutis,  lionestatis, 
religionis  principia  usquequaque  penitus  tollan- 
tur,  atque  horrendum  et  luctuosissimum,  ac  vel 
ipsi  naturali  ration!  et  juri  maxime  adversum 
Socialismi,  vel  etiam  Communismi,  uti  appellant, 
systema  cum  maximo  totius  humanae  societatis 
detrimento,  et  exitio  quaquaversus  inducatur, 
propagetur,  ac  longe  lateque  dominetur. 

Sed  quamvis  haec  teterrima  conspiratio,  vel 
potius  haec  diuturna  conspirationum  series  clara 
esset  et  manifesta,  tamen,  Deo  sic  permittente, 
multis  illorum  fuit  ignota,  quibus  communis 
tranquillitas  tot  sane  de  causis  cordi  summopere 
esse  debebat.  Atque  etsi  indefessi  turbarum  mo- 
deratores  gravissimam  de  se  suspicionem  darent, 
tamen  non  defuere  quidam  bonae  voluntatis  ho- 
mines, qui  amicam  illis  manum  praebuere,  ea 
forsitan  spe  freti  fore,  ut  eos  ad  moderationis  et 
justitiae  semitam  reducere  possent. 

Interim  belli  clamor  per  universam  Italiam  ex- 
teraplo  pervasit,  quo  Pontificiae  nostras  ditionis 
subditorum  pars  commota  atque  abrepta  ad  arraa 
convolavit,  ac  nostras  voluntati  obsistens  ejusdem 
Pontificiae  ditionis  fines  praetergredi  voluit.  Nos- 
tis,  venerabiles  fratres,  quomodo  debitas  turn 
Summi  Pontificis,  tum  Supremi  Principis  partes 
obeuntes  injustis  illorum  desideriis  obstiterimus 
qui  nos  ad  illud  bellum  gerendum  pretrahere  vo- 
lebant,  quique  postulabant,  ut  inexpertam  juven- 
tutem  subitario  modo  collectam,  ac  militaris  artis 
peritia  et  disciplina  numquam  excultam,  et  ido- 
neis  ductoribus  bellicisque  subsidiis  destitutam 
ad  pugnam,  id  est  ad  certam  caedem  compellere- 
mus.  Atque  id  a  nobis  expetebatur  qui  licet  im- 
merentes  inscrutabili  Divinae  providentiae  consilio 
ad  Apostolicae  Dignitatis  fastigium  evecti,  ac  vi- 
cariam  Christi  Jesu  hie  in  terris  operam  gerentes 
a  Deo,  qui  est  auctor  pacis,  et  aniator  caritatis, 
missionem  accepimus,  ut  omnes  populos,  gentes, 
nationes  pari  paterni  amoris  studio  prosequentes, 
omnium  saluti  totis  viribus  consulamus,  et  non 
jam  ut  homines  ad  clades,  mortemque  impella- 
mus.  Quod  si  quicumque  Princeps  nonnisi  justis 
de  causis  bellum  agredi  numquam  potest,  ecquis 
tam  consilii,  et  rationis  expers  umquam  erit,  qui 
plane  non  videat,  Catholicum  orbem  merito  atque 
optimo  jure  longe  majorem  justitiam,  gravioros- 
que  causas  a  Romano  Pontifice  requirere,  si  Pon- 
tificem  ipsum  alicui  bellum  indicere,  et  inferic 
conspiciat?  Quamobrem  nostra  Alloeutione  die 
29  Aprilis  superiori  anno  ad  vos  habita  palani, 
publiceque  declaravimus,  nos  ab  illo  hello  om- 
nino esse  alienos.  Atque  eodem  tempore  insidio- 
sissimum  profecto  munus  tum  voce,  tum  scripto 
nobis  oblatum,  ac  non  solum  personae  nostra?  vel 
maxime  injuriosum,  vcrum  etiam  Italia?  ])erni- 
ciosissimum  repudiavimus,  rejecinms,  ut  scilicet 
Italicae  cujusdam  Reipublicas  regimini  prapsidorc 
vellemus.  Equidem  singulari  Dei  miseration' 
gravissimum  loquendi,  monendi,  liortandicpu 
mimus  a  Deo  ipso  nobis  inipositum  imjilcnduni 
curavimus,  at(jue  adeo  confidimus,  nobis  illud 
Isaiac  improperari  non  posse.  Vcb  mild,  quia  tu- 
cui.  Utinani  vero  paternis  nostris  vocibus,  mo- 
nitis,  hortationibus  suas  nostri  omnes  filii  pra?- 
buissent  aures ! 

Meniineritis,  venerabiles  fratres,  cui  elamores, 
quique  tumultus  a  turbulentissimae  factionis  ho- 
minibus  excitati  fuere  post  allocutionem  a  nobis 
nunc  connnemoratam,  et  quomodo  civile  minis- 
teriuni  nobis  fuerit  inipositum  nostris  quidem  con- 
siliis,  ac  principii?,  et  Apostolica?  Sedis  juribu 
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suinmopere  advei'sum.  Nos  quidem  jam  inde 
infelicem  Italici  belli  exitiiiii  fnturum  animo  pro- 
speximus,  dum  imus  ex  illi;^  ministris  asserere  noii 
dubitabat,  belliim  idem,  nobis  licet  invitis,  ac 
reliictantibus,  et  absque  PontiKcia  beuodictione, 
esse  duraturum.  Qui  quidem  minister  gravissi- 
niam  Apostolicae  Sedi  inferens  injuriam  baud  ex- 
timuit  proponere  civilem  Romani  Pontificis  Prin- 
cipatum  a  siiirituali  ejusdem  potestate  omnino 
esse  separandum.  Atque  idem  ipse  baud  raul- 
topost  ea  de  nobis  palam  asserere  non  dubitavit, 
quibus  Summum  Pontificem  ab  liumani  generis 
consortio  ejiceret  quodammodo,  et  dissociaret. 
Justus  et  misericors  Dominus  voluit  nos  liumiliare 
sub  potenti  manu  ejus,  cum  permiserit,  ut  plures 
per  menses  Veritas  ex  una  parte,  mendacium  ex 
altera  acerrimo  inter  se  dimicarent  certamine,  cui 
attulit  finem  novi  ministerii  electio,  quod  postea 
alteri  locum  cessit,  in  quo  ingenii  laus  cum  pe- 
culiari  turn  jmblici  ordinis  tutandi,  turn  Icgum 
observandarum  studio  erat  conjuncta.  Verum 
efFrsenata  pravarum  cupiditatum  licentia,  et  au- 
dacia  in  dies  caput  altius  extollens  longe  grassa- 
batur,  ac  Dei  hominumque  hostes  diuturna,  ac 
saiva  dominandi,  diripiendi,  ac  destruendi  siti 
incensi  nihil  jam  aliud  optabant,  quam  jura  quse- 
que  divina  et  humana  subvertere,  ut  eorum  de- 
sideria  possent  explere.  Hinc  machinationes  jam- 
diu  comparataj  palam,  publiceque  emicuere,  et 
vice  humano  sanguine  respersae,  et  sacrilegia 
numquam  satis  deploranda  commissa,  et  inaudita 
prorsus  violentia  in  Nostris  ipsis  Quirinalibus 
eedibus  infando  ausu  nobis  iilata. 

Quocirca  tantis  oppressi  angustiis  cum  ne 
dum  principis,  sed  ne  Pontificis  quidem  partes 
libere  obire  possemus,  non  sine  maxima  animi 
nostri  amaritudine  a  sede  nostra  discedere  de- 
buimus.  Quse  luctuosissima  facta  in  publicis  nos- 
tris protestationibus  enarrata  hoc  loco  iterum 
recensere  praeterimus,  ne  funesta  illorum  recor- 
datione  communis  noster  recrudescat  dolor.  Ubi 
vero  seditiosi  homines  nostras  ill  as  noverunt  pro- 
testationes  majore  furentes  audacia,  et  omnia 
omnibus  minitantes,  nulli  neque  fraudis,  neque 
doli,  neque  violentise  generi  pepercerunt,  ut  bonis 
omnibus  jam  pavore  prostratis  majorem  usque 
terrorem  injicerent.  Ac  postquam  novam  illam 
Gubernii  formara  ab  ipsis  Gumta  di  Stato  ap- 
pellatam  invexere,  ac  penitus  sustulerunt  duo 
consilia  a  nobis  instituta,  totis  viribus  allabora- 
runt,  ut  novum  cogeretur  consilium,  quod  Con- 
stituentis  JRomance  nomine  nuncupare  voluerunt. 
Refugit  quidem  animus,  ac  dicere  reformidat 
quibus,  quantisque  fraudibus  ipsi  usi  fuerint,  ut 
ejusraodi  rem  ad  exitum  perducerent.  Hie  vero 
baud  possumus,  quin  meritas  majori  Pontificia? 
ditionis  magistratuum  parti  laudes  tribuamus, 
qui  proprii  honoris  et  officii  memores  munere  se 
abdicare  maluerunt,  quam  ullo  modo  manum 
operi  admovere,  quo  eorum  princeps,  et  aman- 
tissimus  Pater  legitimo  suo  civili  principatu 
spoliabatur.  Illud  tamdem  consilium  fuit  coac- 
tura,  et  quidam  Romanus  advocatus  vel  in  ipso 
suae  primai  orationis  exordio  ad  congregatos  ha- 
bitat, omnibus  clare  aperteque  declaravit,  quid 
i])se  cunctique  alii  sui  socii  horribilis  agitationis 
auctores  sentirent,  quid  vellent,  etquo  spectarent. 
Lex,  ut  ille  inquiebat,  moralis  progressus  est  im- 
periosa,  et  inexorah'dis,  ac  simul  addebat,  sibi, 
ceterisque  jamdiu  in  animo  fixum  esse,  temporale 
Apostolica;  Sedis  dominium  ac  regimen  funditus 
cvertere,  licet  modis  omnibus  eorum  desideriis  a 
nobis  luisset  obsecundatum.  Quam  declarationem 


in  lioc  vGstro  consessu  commemorare  voluimus, 
ut  omnes  intelligant,  pravam  hujusmodi  volunta- 
tem  non  conjectura,  aut  suspicione  aliqua  a  nobis 
turbarum  auctoribus  fuisse  attributam,  sed  earn 
un  I  verso  terrarum  orbi  palam  publiceque  ab  illis 
ipsis  manit'estatam,  quos  vel  ipse  pudor  ab  eadem 
l)roferenda  declaratione  revocare  debuisset.  Non 
iiberiores  igitur  institutiones,  non  utiliorem  pub- 
licse  administrationis  procurationem,  non  pro- 
vidas  cujusquc  generis  ordinationes  hujusmodi 
homines  cupiebant,  sed  civilem  Apostolicae  Sedis 
princii)atum,  potestatemque  impetere,  convel- 
lere,  ac  destruere  omnino  volebant.  Ac  ejusmodi 
consilium,  quantum  in  ipsis  fuit,  ad  exitum  de- 
duxerunt  illo  Homanse,  uti  vocant,  Constituentis 
decreto  die  9  Februarii  hujus  anni  edito,  quo  nes- 
cimus,  an  majori  injustitia  contra  jura  Romanse 
EcclesiiE,  adjunctamque  illis  Apostolici  obcundi 
muneris  libertatem,  vel  majori  subditorum  Pon- 
tificise  ditionis  damno  et  calamitate,  Romanos 
Pontifices  a  temporali  Gubernio  turn  jure  turn 
facto  decidisse  declararunt.  Non  levi  quidem 
mcerore  ob  tam  tristia  facta  confecti  fuimus,  vene- 
rabiles  fratres,  atque  illud  in  primis  vel  maxime 
dolemus,  quod  urbs  Roma  Catholica3  veritatis  et 
unitatis  centrum,  virtutis  ac  sanctitatis  magistra 
per  impiorum  ad  earn  quotidie  confluentium  ho- 
minum  operam,  omnibus  gentibus,  populis,  na~ 
tionibus  tantorum  malorum  auctrix  appareat. 
Verumtamen  in  tanto  animi  nostri  dolore  per- 
gratum  nobis  est  posse  affirmare,  longe  maximam 
turn  Romani  populi,  turn  aliorum  Pontificise  nos- 
tras ditionis  populorum  partem  nobis,  et  Apos- 
tolicae sedi  constanter  addictam  a  nefariis  illis 
machinationibus  abhorruisse,  licet  tot  tristium 
eventuum  spectatrix  extiterit.  Summae  quoque 
consolationi  nobis  fuit  episcoporum,  et  cleri  Pon- 
tificiae  nostras  ditionis  sollicitudo,  que  in  mediis 
periculis,  et  omne  genus  difficultatibus  ministerii 
et  officii  sui  j)artes  obire  non  destiterunt,  ut  po- 
pulos  ipsos  qua  voce,  qua  exemplo  a  motibus 
illis,  nefariisque  factionis  consiliis  averterent. 

Nos  certe  in  tanto  rerum  certamine,  atque  dis- 
crimine  nihil  intentatum  reliquimus,  ut  publicae 
tranquiilitati,  et  ordini  consuleremus.  Multo 
enim  tempore  antequam  tristissima  ilia  Novem- 
bris  facta  evenirent,  omni  studio  curavimus,  ut 
Helvetiorum  copiae  Apostolicae  Sedis  servitio  ad- 
dictae,  atque  in  nostris  provinciis  degentes  in 
urbem  deducerentur,  qu£e  tamen  res  contra  nos- 
tram  voluntatem  ad  exitum  minime  fuitperducta 
eorum  opera,  qui  niense  majo  ministrorum  mu- 
nere fungebantur.  Neque  id  solum,  verum  etiam 
ante  illud  tempus,  nee  non  et  postea  turn  publico 
praesertim  Romae  ordini  tuendo,  tum  inimicorum 
hominum  audaciae  comprimendae  curas  nostras 
convertimus  ad  alia  militum  praesidia  compa- 
randa,  quae,  Deo  ita  permittente,  ob  rerum,  ac 
temporum  vicissitudines  nobis  defuere.  Tandem 
post  ipsa  luctuosissima  Novembris  facta  baud 
omisimus  nostris  litteris  die  quinta  Januarii  datis 
omnibus  indigenis  nostris  militibus  etiam  atque 
etiam  inculcare  ut  religionis,  et  militaris  honoris 
memores  juratam  suo  principi  fidem  custodirent, 
ac  sedulam  impenderent  operam,  quo  ubique  turn 
publica  tranquillitas,  tum  debita  erga  legitimum 
Gubernium  obedientia,  ac  devotio  servaretur. 
Nequo  id  tantum^  verum  etiam  Helvetiorum  co- 
pias  Romam  petere  jussimus,  quae  huic  nostras 
voluntati  haudquaquam  obsequutae  sunt,  cum 
praesertim  supremus  illarum  ductor  in  hac  re 
baud  recte,  atque  honoritice  se  gesserit. 

Atque  interim  factionis  moderatores  majore  in 
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dies  audacia,  et  impetu  opus  urgentes  tuiu  iios- 
tram  personam,  turn  alios,  qui  nostro  adhaerent 
lateri  horrendis  cujusque  generis  calumniis  et 
contumeliis  lacerare  non  intermittebant ;  ac  vel 
ipsis  Sacrosancti  Evangelii  verbis  et  sententiis 
nefarie  abuti  non  dubitabant,  ut  in  vestimentis 
ovium  cum  intrinsccus  sint  lupi  rapaces,  imperi- 
tam  multitudinem  ad  prava  quaeque  eorum  con- 
silia,  et  raolimina  pertraherent,  atque  incautorum 
mentes  falsis  doctrinis  inibuerent.  Subditi  vero 
temporali  Apostolica;  Sedis  ditioni,  et  nobis  im- 
mobili  fide  addicti  merito  atque  optimo  jure  a 
nobis  exposcebant,  ut  eos  a  tot  gravissiniis,  quibus 
nudique  premebantur,  angustiis,  periculis,  cala- 
mitatibus,  et  jacturis  eriperemus.  Et  quoniam 
nonnulli  ex  ipsis  reperiuntur  qui  nos  veluti  cau- 
sam  (innocuam  licet)  tantarum  perturbationum 
suscipiunt,  iccirco  isti  aniraadvertant  velimus, 
nos  quidem  ut  primum  ad  Supremam  Apostoli- 
cam  Sedem  evecti  fuimus,  paternas  nostras  curas 
et  consilia  quemadmodum  supra  declaravimus, 
eo  certe  intendisse,  ut  Pontificiee  nostrse  ditionis 
populos  omni  studio  in  meliorem  conditionem 
adduceremus,  sed  inimicorum,  ac  turbulentorum 
liominum  opera  factum  esse,  ut  consilia  ilia  no- 
stra in  irritum  cederent,  contra  vero  factiosis  ipsis, 
Deo  permittente  contigisse,  ut  ad  exitum  perdu- 
cere  possent  quee  a  lougo  ante  tempore  moliri,  ac 
tcntare  omnibus  quibusque  malitise  artibus  num- 
quam  destiterant.  Itaque  id  ipsum,  quod  jam 
alias  ediximus,  hie  iterum  repetimus  in  tarn  gravi 
scilieet,  ac  luctuosa  tempestate,  quauniversus  fere 
terrarum  orbis  tantopere  jactatur,  Dei  raanum 
esse  agnoscendam,  Ejusque  vocem  audiendam, 
qui  ejusmodi  flagellis  hominum  peccata,  et  ini- 
quitates  punire  solet,  ut  ipsi  ad  justitiae  semitas 
redire  festinent.  Hanc  igitur  vocem  audiant  qui 
erraverunt  a  veritate,  et  derelinquentes  vias  suas 
convertantur  ad  Dominum ;  audiant  etiam  illi, 
qui  in  hoc  tristissimo  rerum  statu  magis  de  pri- 
vatis  propriis  commodis  quam  de  Ecclesiae  bono, 
et  rei  CatholicaB  prosperitate  solliciti  sunt,  ac 
meminerint  nihil  prodesse  bomini  si  mundum  uni- 
versum  lucretur,  animcB  vero  sucb  detrimentum  pa- 
tiatur ;  audiant  et  pii  Ecclesiae  filii,  ac  praesto- 
lautes  in  patientia  salutare  Dei,  et  majore  usque 
studio  emundantes  conscientias  suas  ab  omni  ini- 
quinamento  peccati,  miserationes  Domini  implo- 
rare,  Eique  njagis  magisque  placere,  ac  jugiter 
famulari  contendant. 

Atque  inter  haec  nostra  ardentissima  desideria 
baud  possumus  eos  non  moncre  speciatim,  et  re- 
darguere,  qui  decreto  illi,  quo  Romanus  Pontifex 
omni  civilis  sui  imperii  honore,  ac  dignitate  est 
spoliatus,  plaudunt,  ac  decretum  idem  ad  ipsius 
Ecclesiie  libertatem,  felicitatemque  procurandam 
vol  niaxime  conducere  asserunt.  Hie  auteni  pa- 
lam  publiceque  profitemur,  nulla  nos  dominandi 
cupiditate,  nullo  temporalis  princii)atus  dcsiderio 
haec  loqui,  quandoquidem  nostra  indoles,  et  in- 
genium  a  quavis  dominatione  profecto  est  alie- 
num.  Verumtamen  officii  nostri  ratio  postulat, 
ut  in  civili  Apostolicee  Sedis  Priucipatu  tuendo 
jura  possessionesquo  Sanctae  Romanae  Ecclesiae, 
atque  ejusdem  Sedis  libertatem,  quae  cum  totius 
Ecclesiau  libertate,  et  utilitate  est  coujuncta  totis 
viribus  defendamus.  Et  quidem  homines,  qui 
commemorato  plaudentes  decreto  tarn  falsa,  et 
absurda  affirmant,  vel  ignorant  vel  ignorare  si- 
mulant, sirigulari  prorsus  divinae  providentiae 
consilio  factum  esse,  ut  Romano  imperio  in  plura 
regna,  variasc^ue  ditiones  divLso,  Uomanus  Poiiti- 
lex,  cui  a  Christo  Domino  totius  Ecclesiui  regi- 


men, et  cura  fuit  commissa  civilem  principatum 
liac  sane  de  causa  haberet,  ut  ad  ipsam  Ecclesiam 
regendam,  ejusque  unitatem  tuendam  plena  ilia 
potiretur  libertate,  quae  ad  Suprerai  Apostolici 
ministerii  munus  obeundum  requiritur.  Namque 
omnibus  compertum  est,  fidcles  populos,  gentes, 
regna  numquam  plenam  fiduciam,  et  observantiam 
esse  praestitura  Romano  Pontifici,  si  ilium  ali- 
cujus  principis,  vel  Gubernii  dominio  subjectuni, 
ac  minime  liberum  esse  conspicerent.  Siquidem 
fideles  populi,  et  regna  vehementer  suspicari,  ac 
vereri  numciuam  desinerent,  ne  Pontifex  idem 
sua  acta  ad  illius  principis  vel  gubernii,  in  cujus 
ditione  versaretur,  voluntatem  conformaret,  at- 
que iccirci  actis  illis  hoc  praetextu  saBpius  refragari 
non  dubitarent.  Et  quidem  dicant  vel  ipsi  hostes 
civilis  principatus  Apostolicae  Sedis,  qui  nunc 
Romae  dominantur,  quanam,  fiducia,  et  obser- 
vantia  ipsi  essent  excepturi  hortationes,  monita, 
mandata,  constitutiones  summi  Pontiiicis,  cum 
ilium  cujusvis  principis,  aut  gubernii,  imperio 
subditum  esse  cognoscerent,  praesertim  vero  si 
cui  subesset  principi,  inter  quern  et  Romanara 
ditionem  diuturnum  aliquod  ageretur  bellum  ? 

Interea  nemo  non  videt  quibus  quantisque  vul- 
neribus  in  ipsis  Pontificiaj  ditionis  regionibus 
immaculata  Christi  Sponsa  nunc  afficiatur,  quibus 
vinculis,  qua  turpissima  servitute  magis  magisque 
opprimatur,  quantisque  angustiis  visibile  illius 
Caput  obruatur.  Ecquis  enim  ignorat,  nobis 
communieationem  cum  urbe  Roma,  illiusque 
nobis  carissimo  clero,  et  universo  Pontificiae  diti- 
onis Episcopatu,  ceterisque  fidelibus  ita  esse  praB- 
peditam,  ut  ne  epistolas  quidem  de  ecclesiasticis 
licet,  ac  spiritualibus  negotiis  agentes  vel  mittere, 
vel  accipere  libere  possimus  ?  Quis  nescit,  urbem 
Romam  principem  Catliolicae  EcclesiaB  Sedem  in 
praesentia  proh  dolor !  silvam  frementium  bestia- 
rum  esse  factam,  cum  ea  omnium  nationuni  ho- 
minibus  redundet,  qui  vel  apostatae,  vel  haeretici, 
vel  Communismi  uti  dicunt,  aut  Socialismi  nia- 
gistri,  ac  summo  contra  Catholicam  veritatcin 
odio  animati  tum  voce,  turn  scriptis,  turn  aliis 
quibusque  modis  omnigenos  pestiferos  errorcs 
docere,  disseminate,  omniumque  mentes  et  animos 
pervertere  conantur,  ut  in  urbe  ipsa,  si  fieri  um- 
([uam  posset,  CatholicaB  religionis  sanctitas,  et 
irreformabilis  fidei  regula  depravetur  ?  Cui  jam 
notura,  auditumque  non  est,  in  Pontificia  ditione, 
Ecclesiaj  bona,  reditus,  possessiones  ausu  teme- 
rario  et  sacrilego  occupatas,  augustissima  tcmi)Ia 
suis  ornamentis  nudata,  religiosa  coenobia  in  pro- 
fanos  usus  conversa,  virgines  Deo  sacras  vexatas, 
lectissimos,  atque  integerrimos  ecclesiasticos,  re- 
ligiososque  viros  crudeliter  insectatos,  in  vinculaj 
conjectos,  et  occisos,  sacros  clarissimos  antistiter 
vel  ipsa  cardinalitia  dignitate  insigncs  a  proprii 
gregibus  dure  avulsos,  et  in  carcerem  abrcptos  1 

Atque  haec  tanta  facinora  contra  Ecclesiam^j 
ejusque  jura  libertatem  admittuntur  tum  in  Pon- 
tificiae ditionis  locis,  tum  alibi,  ubi  homines  illi, 
vel  eorum  similes  dominantur,  eo  scilicet  tem- 
pore, quo  iidem  ipsi  libertatem  ubique  i)rocla- 
niant,  ac  sibi  in  votis  esse  confingunt,  ut  suprema 
Summi  Pontificis  i)0testa8  a  quovis  prorsus  vin- 
culo exi)edita  omni  libertate  fruatur. 

Jam  porro  neminem  latet  in  qua  tristissima,  ao 
deploranda  conditione  carissimi  nostri  versentur 
subditi  corumdem  hominum  o^)era,  qui  tanta  ad- 
versus  Ecclesiam  flagitia  comittunt.  Puhlicum 
enim  forarium  dissipatum  exhaustum,  conimer- 
cium  interniissum  ac  ])ene  extinctuni,  ingentes 
pecuniae  summoe  optimatibus  viris  aliisque  impo- 
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sitae,  privatorum  bona  ab  illia,  qui  se  populonim 
rectores  et  effrsenatariim  cohortiiini  ductores  ap- 
jiellant,  direpta,  bonorum  omnium  tremciacta 
libertas,  eorumque  tranquillitas  in  summum  dis- 
crimen  adducta,  ac  vita  ipsa  sicarii  pugioni  sub- 
jccta  et  alia  maxima  et  gravissima  mala  ac  damna, 
quibus  continentur  cives  tantopere  affliguutur 
atque  terrcntur.  Haec  scilicet  sunt  illius  pros- 
jKU-itatis  initia,  quam  Summi  Pontificatus  osores 
Pontificiai  ditionis  populis  annunciant,  atque 
promittunt. 

In  magno  igitur,  et  incredibili  dolore,  quo  ob 
lantas  turn  Ecclesia3,  turn  PontificisB  nostrse  di- 
lionis  populorum  calamitates  intime  excruciaba- 
mur,  probe  noscentes  officii  nostri  rationem  om- 
nino  postulare,  ut  ad  calamitates  ipsas  amovendas 
ac  propulsandas  omnia  conaremur,  jam  inde  a 
die  quarta  Decembris  proximi  superioris  anni 
omnium  principiim,  et  nationum  opem,  auxi- 
liumque  implorare,  et  exposcere  baud  omisimus. 
Ac  nobis  temperare  non  possumus,  quin  vobis- 
cum,  venerabiles  fratres,  nunc  communicemus 
singularem  illam  consolationem,  qua  afFecti  fui- 
mus,  cum  iidem  principes,  et  populi  etiam  illi, 
qui  Catholicae  unitatis  vinculo  nobis  minime 
sunt  conjunct!,  propensissimam  eorum  erga  nos 
voluntatem  luculentis  sane  modis  testari,  ac  de- 
clarare  studuerint.  Quod  quidem  dum  acerbissi- 
mum  animi  nostri  dolorem  mirifice  lenit,  atque 
solatur,  niagis  magisque  deraonstrat  quomodo 
Deus  EcclesisB  sua?  sanctse  semper  propitius  ad- 
sistat.  Atque  in  earn  spem  erigimur  fore,  ut 
omnes  intelligant,  gravissima  ilia  mala,  quibus  in 
hac  tanta  temporum  asperitate  populi,  ac  regna 
vexantur,  ex  sanctissimag  nostrsB  religionis  con- 
temptu  suam  duxisse  originem,  nee  aliunde  sola- 
tium, ac  remedium  habere  posse,  quam  ex  divina 
Christi  doctrina,  Ejusque  sancta  Ecclesia,  quae 
virtutum  omnium  fogcunda  parens,  et  altrix,  at- 
que expultrix  vitiorum,  dum  homines  ad  omnem 
veritatem  ac  justitiam  instituit,  eosque  mutua 
caritate  constringit,  publico  civilis  societatis  bono, 
et  ordini  mirandum  in  modum  consulit,  ac  pro- 
spicit. 

Postquam  vero  omnium  principum  opem  im- 
ploravimus,  ab  Austria,  quae  Pontificise  nostras 
ditioni  ad  Septentrionem  iinitima  est,  auxiliura 
60  sane  libentius  efflagitavimus,  quod  ipsa  non 
solum  temporal!  Apostolicae  Sedis  dominio  tuendo 
egregiam  suam  semper  operam  navaverit,  verum 
etiam  quod  nunc  ea  profecto  spes  atfulgeat  fore, 
ut  ab  illo  imperio  juxta  ardentissima  nostra  desi- 
deria,  justissimasque  nostras  postulationes  notis- 
sima  quaedam  eliminentur  principia  ab  Apostolica 
Sede  perpetuo  improbata,  ac  propterea  !nib!  Ec- 
clesia in  suam  restituatur  liber tatem  cum  maximo 
iUorum  fidelium  bono,  atque  utilitate.  Quod 
quidem  dum  non  mediocri  anim!  nostri  consola- 
tione  significamus  plane  non  dubitamus,  quin  id 
vobis  non  leve  afferat  gaudium. 

Idem  auxilium  a  Gallica  natione  expostulavi- 
mus,  quam  singular!  paterni  animi  nostri  benevo- 
lentia,  et  eifectu  prosequumur,  cum  illius  nationis 
clems,  populusque  fidelis  omnibus  quibusque  fi- 
lialis  devotionis  et  observantise  significationibus 
nostras  calamitates,  et  angustias  lenire,  ac  solar! 
tuduerit. 

Hispania)  quoque  opem  invocavimus,  qu£e  de 
nostris  angustiis  vehementer  anxia,  atque  sollicita 
alias  Catholicas  nationes  primum  excitavit,  ut 
hliali  (|uodam  foedere  inter  se  inito  communem 
hdelmm  Patrem  ac  supremum  Ecclesiae  Pastorem 
m  propriam  sedem  reducere  contenderent. 


Hanc  denique  opem  ab  utriusque  Siciliae  regno 
efflagitavimus,  in  quo  hospitamur  apud  illius  re- 
gem,  qui  in  veram  solidamque  suorum  populorum 
felicitatem  promovendam  totis  viribus  incumbens 
tanta  rcligione,  ac  pietate  refulget,  ut  suis  ii)s!s 
populis  exemplo  esse  possit.  Etsi  vero  nulHs 
verbis  expriraere  possimus  quanta  cura,  et  studio 
idem  princeps  eximiam  suam  filialem  in  nos  de- 
votionem  omnium  officiorum  genere,  et  egregiis 
factis  assidue  testari,  et  confirmare  laetatur,  tamen 
praeclara  ejusdem  principis  in  nos  merita  nulla 
unquam  delebit  oblivio.  Neque  taciti  ullo  modo 
jiraeterire  possumus  pietatis,  amoris,  et  obsequii 
significationes  quibus  ejusdem  regni  clerus,  et 
populus  nos  prosequi  numquam  destitit  ex  quo 
regnum  ipsum  attigimus. 

Quamobrem  in  eam  spem  erigimur  fore,  ut, 
Deo  bene  juvante,  Catholicae  illae  gentes  Eccle- 
siae, ejusque  summi  Pontificis  communis  omnium 
fidelium  Patris  causam  prae  oculis  habentes  ad 
civilem  Apostolicae  Sedis  principatum  vindican- 
dum,  ad  pacem,  et  tranquillitatem  subditis  nostris 
restituendam  quamprimum  accurere  properent, 
ac  futurum  confidimus,  ut  sanctissimae  nostrae  reli- 
gionis, et  civilis  societatis  hostes  ab  urbe  Roma, 
totoque  Ecclesiae  statu  amoveantur.  Atque  id  ubi 
contigerit,  omni  certe  vigilantia,  studio,  conten- 
tione  a  nobis  erit  curandum  ut  illi  omnes  errores, 
et  gravissima  propulsentur  scandala,  quae  cum 
bonis  omnibus  tam  vehementer  dolere  debuimus* 
Atque  in  primis  vel  maxime  allaborandum,  ut 
hominum  nientes,  ac  voluntates  impiorum  falla- 
ciis,  insidiis,  et  fraudibus  miserandum  in  modum 
deceptae  collustrentur  sempiternae  veritatis  lu- 
mine,  quo  homines  ipsi  funestissimos  errorum,  et 
vitiorum  fructus  agnoscant,  atque  ad  virtutis, 
justitiae,  et  religionis  semitas,  amplectendas  ex- 
citentur,  et  inflammentur.  Optime  enim  noscitis, 
venerabiles  fratres,  horrenda  ilia,  et  omnigena 
opinionum  monstra  quae  ex  abyssi  puteo  ad  exi- 
tium,  et  vastitatem  emersa  longe  jam  latequG 
cum  maximo  religionis,  civilisque  societatis  detri- 
mento  invaluere,  ac  debacchantur.  Quas  per- 
versas,  pestiferasque  doctrinas  inimici  homines 
sen  voce,  seu  scriptis,  sen  publicis  spectaculis  in 
vulgus  disseminare  numquam  intermittunt,  ut  ef- 
fraenata  cujusque  impietatis,  cupiditatis,  libidinis 
licentia  magis  in  dies  augeatur,  et  propagetur. 
Hinc  porro  illae  omnes  calamitates,  exitia,  et 
luctus,  quibus  humanum  genus,  ac  universus 
fere  terrarum  orbis  tantopere  est  funestatus,  et 
funestatur.  Neque  ignoratis  cujusmodi  bellum 
contra  sanctissimam  nostram  religionem  in  ipsa 
quoque  Italia  nunc  geratur,  quibusque  fraudibus, 
et  machinationibus  teterrimipsius  religionis,  et 
civilis  societatis  hostes  imperitorum  praesertim 
anim  OS  a  fidei  sanctitate,  sanaque  doctrina  aver- 
tere,  eosque  aestuantibus  incredulitatis  fluctibus 
demergere,  atque  ad  gravissima  quaeque  i)era- 
genda  facinora  comj)ellere  conentur.  Atque  ut 
facilius  eorum  consilia  ad  exitum  perducere,  et 
horribiles  cujusque  seditionis,  et  jierturbationis 
motus  excitare,  ac  fovere  possint  haereticorum 
hominum  vestigiis  inhaerentes,  suprema  Ecclesiae 
auctoritate  omnino  despecta,  plane  non  dubitant 
sacrarum  Scriptuarum  verba,  testimonia,  senten- 
tias  private  proprio,  pravoque  sensu  invocare, 
interpretari,  invertere,  detorquere,  ac  per  sum- 
mam  impietatem  sanctissimo  Christi  nomine  ne- 
farie  abuti  non  reformidant.  Neque  eos  pudet 
palam  publiceque  asserere,  turn  cujusque  sanctis- 
simi  juramenti  violationera,  tum  quamlibet  sce- 
lestam  flagitiosamque  actionem  sempiternae  ipsi 
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naturae  legi  rei^ugnantem  nori  solum  liaud  esse 
improbandam,  verum  etiam  omnino  licitam,  sum- 
misque  laudibus  efterenduni,  quando  id  pro  pa- 
triae amore,  ut  ipsi  dicunt,  agatur.  Quo  impio 
ac  praepostero  argumentandi  genere  ab  ejusmodi 
hominibus  oninis  prorsus  honestas,  virtus,  jus- 
titia  penitus  tollitur,  atque  nefanda  ipsius  latro- 
nis,  et  sicarii  agendi  ratio  per  inauditam  impu- 
dentiam  defenditur  et  commendatur. 

Adceteras  innumeras  i'raudes,  quibus  Catliolicae 
Eeclesiae  inimici  continenter  utuntur,  ut  incautos 
praesertim  et  imperitos  ab  ipsius  Ecclesite  sinu 
avellant,  et  abriiDiant,  acerrimse  etiam,  ac  tur- 
pissimae  accedunt  calumniae,  quas  in  i)ersonam 
nostram  intendere,  et  comminisci  non  erubescunt. 
Ivlos  quidem  nullis  licet  nostris  meritis  illius  hie 
in  terris  vicariam  gerentes  operam,  qui  cum  ma- 
lediceretur  non  maledicebat,  cum  pateretur  non 
comminahatur,  acerbissima  quaeque  convicia  in 
omni  patientia,  ac  silentio  pcrferre,  et  pro  perse- 
quentibus,  et  calumniantibus  nos  orare  numquam 
omisimus.  Verum  cum  debitores  simus  sapi- 
entibus,  et  insipientibus,  omniumque  saluti  con- 
sulere  debeamus,  baud  possumus,  quin  ad  prsBca- 
vendam  praesertim  infirmorum  ofFensionem,  in 
hoc  vestro  consessu  a  nobis  rejiciamus  falsissimam 
illam,  et  omnium  teterrimam  calumniam,  quae 
contra  personam  humilitatis  nostrae  per  recentis- 
simas  quasdam  ephemeridas  est  evulgata.  Etsi 
yero  incredibili  horrore  affecti  fuimus  ubi  illud 
comraentum  legimus,  quo  inimici  homines  nobis, 
et  Apostolicae  Sedi  grave  vulnus  inferre  commoli- 
untur,  tamen  nullo  modo  vereri  possumus,  ne 
ejusmodi  turpissima  mendacia  vel  leviter  offen- 
dere  queant  supremam  illam  veritatis  cathedram, 
et  nos,  qui  nullo  raeritorum  suffragio  in  ea  col- 
locati  sumus.  Et  quidem  singulari  Dei  miseri- 
cordia  divinis  illis  nostri  redemptoris  verbis  uti 
possumus — Ego  palam  loquutus  sum  mundo  .... 
et  in  occulta  loquutus  sum  nihil.  Atque  hie,  ve- 
nerabiles  fratres,  opportunum  ducimus  ea  ipsa 
iterum  dicere  et  inculcare,  qua3  in  nostra  praeser- 
tim Allocutione  ad  vos  die  17  Decembris  Anno 
1847,  habita  declaravimus,  inimicos  scilicet  ho- 
mines, quo  facilius  veram,  germanamque  Catlio- 
licae religionis  doctrinam  corrumpere,  aliosque 
decipere,  et  in  errorem  inducere  queant,  omnia 
comminisci,  omnia  moliri,  omnia  conari,  ut  vel 
ipsa  Apostolica  Sedes  eorum  stultitiae  particeps 
et  fautrix  quodammodo  appareat.  Neminiautem 
ignotum  est,  quae  tenebricosissimae,  aequo  ac  per- 
niciosissimae  societates,  et  sectac  a  fabricatoribus 
mendacii,  et  perversorum  dogmatum  cultoribus 
fuerint  variis  temporibus  coactae,  et  institutae,  ac 
variis  nominibus  appellatae,  quo  eorum  delira- 
menta,  systeraata,  molimina  in  aliorum  animos 
tutius  instillarent,  incautorum  corda  corrumper- 
ent,  ac  latissimam  quibusque  sceleribus  impune 
patrandis  viam  muuirent.  Quas  abominabiles 
perditionis  sectas  non  solum  animarum  saluti, 
verum  etiam  civilissocietatisbonoet  tranquillitati 
vel  maximc  infe.stas  atque  a  Romanis  Pontificibus 
Decessoribus  nostris  damnatas  nos  ii)8i  jugiter 
detestati  sumus,  ac  nostris  encyclicis  litteris  die 
9  Novembris  Anno  1846  ad  univcrsos  Catholicae 
Ecclesise  Antistitesdatis  condemnavimus,  et  nunc 
paritcr  suprema  nostra  Apostolica  Auctoritatc 
iterum  damnamus  prohibemus,  atque  proscribi- 
mus. 

At  hac  nostra  allocutione  baud  sane  voluimus 
vel  omneserroresenumerare,  quibus  populi  misere 
decepti  ad  tantasimpelluntur  ruinas,  vel  siiigulas 
percensere  machinationes,  quibus  inimici  homines, 


et  Catholicae  religionis  perniciem  moliri,  et  arcem 
Sion  usquequaque  impetere,  et  invadere  contend- 
unt.  Quae  hactenus  dolenter  commemoravimus 
satis  superque  ostenduntexperversisgrassantibus 
doctrinis,  atque  ex  justitiae,  et  religionis  contemptu 
cas  oriri  calamitates,  et  exitia,  quibus  nationes,  et 
gentes  tantopere  jactantur.  Ut igitur  tanta  amo- 
veantur  damna,  nullis  neque  curis,  neque  consiliis, 
neque  laboribus,  neque  vigiliis  estparcendum,  quo 
tot  perversis  doctrinis  radicitus  evulsis,  omnes 
intelligant,  veram,  solidamquc  felicitatem  virtutis, 
justitiae,  ac  religionis  exercitio  inniti.  Itaque  et 
nobis,  et  vobis,  atque  aliis  venerabilibus  fratribus 
to  tins  Catholic!  orbis  Episcopissummacura,  studio, 
contentione  in  primis  est  allaborandum,  et  fideles 
populi  ab  venenatis  pascuis  amoti,  atque  ad  salu- 
taria  deducti,  ac  magis  in  dies  enutriti  verbis  fidei 
et  insidiantium  hominum  fraudes,  et  fallacias  ag- 
noscant,  devitent,  ac  plane  intelligcntes,  timorem 
Domini  bonorum  omnium  esse  fontem,  et  peccata 
atque  iniquitates  provocare  Dei  Hagella,  studeant 
omni  cura  declinare  a  malo,  et  facere  bonum. 
Quocirca  inter  tantas  angustias  non  levi  certe 
laetitia  perfundimur,  cum  noscamus  quanta  animi 
firmitate,  et  constantia  venerabiles  fratres  Ca- 
tholici  orbis  Antistites  nobis,  et  Petri  Cathedraj 
firmiter  addicti  una  cum  obsequente  sibi  Clero  ad 
Ecclesiae  causam  tuendam,  ejusque  libertatem  pro- 
pugnandam  strenue  connitantur,  et  qua  sacerdo- 
tali  cura,  et  studio  omnem  impendant  operain, 
quo  et  bonos  magis  magisque  in  bonitate  confir- 
ment,  et  errantes  ad  justitiae  semitas  reducant,  et 
pervicaccs  religionis  hostes  turn  voce,  tumscriptis 
redarguant,  atque  refellant.  Dum  autem  has 
meritas,  debitasque  laudes  ipsis  venerabilibus 
fratribus  tribuere  Isetamur,  eisdem  animos  addi- 
mus,  ut  divino  auxilio  freti  pergant  alacriori  usque 
zelo  ministerium  suum  implere,  ac  prseliari  praelia 
Domini,  et  exaltare  vocem  in  sapientia,  et  forti- 
tudine  ad  evangelizandam  Jerusalem,  ad  sanandas 
contritiones  Israel.  Juxta  hsec  non  desinant  adire 
cum  fiducia  ad  thronum  gratiae,  ac  publicis,  pri- 
vatisque  precibus  insistere,  et  fidelibus  populis 
sedulo  inculcare,  ut  omnes  ubique  poenitcntiain 
agant,  quo  misericordiam  a  Deo  consequantur, 
et  gratiam  inveniant  in  auxilio  opportuno.  Nee 
vero  intermittant  viros  ingenio,  sanaque  doctrina 
prsestantes  hortari,  ut  ipsi  quoque  sub  eorum,  et 
Apostolicae  Sedis  ductu  populorum  mentes  illus- 
trare,  et  serpentium  errorum  tenebras  dissipare 
studeant. 

Hie  etiam  carissimos  in  Christo  filios  nostros 
populorum  principes,  et  rectores  obtcstamur  in 
Domino  atque  ab  ipsis  exposcimus,  ut  serio,  ac 
sedulo  considerantes  quae,  et  quanta  damna  ex 
tot  errorum  ac  vitiorum  colluvie  in  civilem  socie- 
tatem  redundent,  omni  cura,  studio,  consilio  in  id 
potissimum  incumberc  velint,  ut  virtus,  justitia, 
religio  ubique  dominentur,  ac  majora  in  dies  iii- 
crcmenta  suscipiant.  Atque  universi  populi,  gen- 
tes, nationes,  earumque  moderatores  assidue,  ac 
diligenter  cogitent,  et  meditentur,  omnia  bona  in 
justitiae  exercitio  consistere,  omnia  vero  mala  ex 
ini(juitate  prod  ire.  Siquidem  justitia  elevat  gen- 
tcJHf  miser  OS  autem  facit  populos  peccatum.* 

Antequam  autem  dicendi  finem  faciamus,  liaud 
possumus,  quin  gratissimi  animi  nostri  sensus  illis 
omnibus  carissimis,  atque  amantissimis  filiispalam 
publiceque  testemur,  qui  de  nostris  calamitatibus 
vehementor  solliciti  sin^fulari   prorsus   erga  nos 

f>ietati8  affectu  suas  nobis  oblationes  mittere  vo- 
ucrunt.      Etsi   vero   piae  hujusmodi  largiliones 
*  Prov.  xiv.  34. 
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lion  Icve  nobis  afferaut  solatium,  tanien  fatori 
(lebeinus,  paternum  cor  nostrum  non  mediocri 
;iugi  angustia,  cum  summoperc  timeamus,  ne  in 
nistissima  hac  rerum  publicarum conditione iidem 
ciirissimi  filii  sua3  in  nos  caritati  nimium  indui- 
gentes,  Jargitiones  ipsas  jDroprio  etiam  incommo- 
de, ac  detrimento  facere  velint. 

Denique,  venerabiles  fratres,  nos  quidem  in- 
Testigabilibus  sapientiae  Dei  consiliis,  quibus  glo- 
riam  suara  operatur,  plane  acquiescentes  ;  dum  in 
Immilitate  cordis  nostri  maximas  Deo  agimus 
gratias,  quod  nos  dignos  liabuerit  pro  nomine 
Jesu  contumeliam  pati,  et  aliqua  ex  parte  con- 
formes  fieri  imagini  passionis  ejus,  parati  sumus 
in  omni  fide,  spe,  patientia,  et  mansuetudine  acer- 
bissimosquosque  labores,  serumnas  perierre,  atque 
ipsam  animam  nostram  pro  Ecclesia  ponere,  si 
per  nostrum  sanguinem  ipsius  Ecclesiae  calamita- 
tibus  consulere  possemus.  Interim  vero,  vene- 
rabiles fratres,  ne  intermittamus  dies,  noetesque 
assiduis,  fervidisque  precibus  divitem  in  miseri- 
cordia  Deum  humiliter  orare,  et  obsecrare,  ut  per 
merita  Unigeniti  Filii  sui  omnipotenti  sua  dextera 
Ecclesiam  suam  sanctam  a  tantis,  quibus  jactatur 
procellis,  eripiat,  utque  divinse  suae  gratise  lumine 
omnium  errantium  mentes  iJlustret,  et  in  multi- 
tudine  misericordise  suae  omnium  praevaricantium 
corda  expugnet,  quo  cunctis  ubique  erroribus  de- 
pulsis,  cunctisquo  amotis  adversitatibus,  omnes 
veritatis,  etjustitiae  lucem  adspiciant,  agnoscant, 
atque  occurrant  in  unitatem  fidei,  et  agnitionis 
Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi.  Atque  ab  ipso,  qui 
facit  pacem  in  sublimibus,  quique  est  pax  nostra, 
suppliciter  etiam  exposcere  numquam  desinamus, 
ut  malis  omnibus,  quibus  Christiana  respublica 
vexatur,  penitus  avulsis,  optatissimam  ubique 
pacem,  et  tranquillitatem  facere  velit.  Ut  vero 
faciiius  annuat  Deus  precibus  nostris  sufFragatores 
apud  eum  adhibeamus,  atque  in  primis  sanctissi- 
mam  immaculatam  Virginem  Mariam,  quae  Dei 
mater,  et  nostra,  quaeque  mater  misericordiae, 
quod  quaerit  invenit,  et  frustrari  non  potest.  Suf- 
fragia  quoque  imjdoremus  Beati  Petri  Aposto- 
lorum  Principis,  et  Coapostoli  ejus  Pauli,  omni- 
umque  Sanctorum  coelitum,  qui'  jam  facti  amici 
Dei  cum  ipso  regnant  in  coelis,  ut  clcmentissimus 
Dominus  eorum  intervenientibus  meritis  ac  pre- 
cibus fidelem  populum  ab  iracundiae  suae  terror- 
ibus  liberet,  semperque  protegat,  ac  divinae  suae 
propitiationis  abundantia  laetificet. 


CAPTURE  OF  ROME  BY  THE  FRENCH. 

AiTER  endless  delays,  and  repeated  bombard- 
ments of  the  walls  of  Rome,  the  French  are  at 
last  masters  of  the  Holy  City,  and  have  pro- 
claimed Pius  IX.  as  its  sovereign. 

About  nine  o'clock  on  the  29th  of  June  a 
thunderstorm,  with  very  heavy  rain,  came  on, 
which  lasted  till  nearly  midnight.  This  seems 
to  have  had  the  eflect  of  throwing  the  Roman 
troops  off  their  guard  ;  for  shortly  after  twelve 
o'clock  a  body  of  the  French  infantry  escaladed 
tlie  bastion  inmiediately  to  the  left  of  the  gate  of 
St.  Pancrazio,  against  which  the  fire  of  their 
breaching  batteries  had  for  so  many  days  been 
directed.  Two  columns  of  attack,  one  from  the 
trenches  in  front,  and  another  from  the  rampart 
already  in  possession  of  the  former,  rushed  for- 
ward at  the  same  moment,  at  three  o'clock  in 

;gle  witli 
The  posi- 
tion was  defended  by  1200  men,  who  fought  for 


the  morning,  and,  after  a  sharj 
the  garrison,  secured  a  firm  footing. 


a  few  minutes  with  desperation ;  but  the  blood 
of  the  French  soldier  was  up  after  so  long  a 
delay  before  the  place,  and  all  opposition  was 
borne  down.  Four  hundred  of  the  garrison  were 
bayoneted  on  the  spot,  and  230  prisoners  taken  ; 
the  French  losing  at  the  same  time  60  killed  and 
probably  100  wounded. 

The  third  regiment  of  Roman  infantry  was 
entrusted  with  the  defence  at  this  point;  but 
its  officers  abandoned  their  post,  and  the  men,  of 
course,  followed  their  example.  They  form  part 
of  the  old  Pontifical  troops,  and  are  supposed  to 
bear  a  better  liking  to  his  Holiness  Pope  Pius 
IX.  than  to  the  Roman  Republic.  However  it 
was,  the  French  made  themselves  masters  of  this 
bastion,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  entrench 
themselves  in  it  under  the  guidance  of  their  en- 
gineers. Not  only  this,  but  several  companies 
of  their  light  infantry  surprised  the  Villa  Spada, 
lately  occupied  as  Garibaldi's  headquarters,  a 
house  lying  between  the  fountain  of  the  Acqua 
Paola  and  the  gate  of  St.  Pancrazio.  The  French 
were  thus  in  possession  of  the  line  of  wall  from 
this  gate  to  the  south-western  angle  oftheTrans- 
teverine  face  ;  and  the  interior  line  of  entrench- 
ments constructed  by  the  Romans  within  the 
walls  was  menaced,  and  perhaps  rendered  un- 
tenable. However,  at  five  p.m.,  June  30,  a 
courier  arrived  from  the  city  at  the  camp  with  a 
despatch  from  General  Roselli  to  General  Ou- 
dinot,  com.municating  to  him  the  following  reso- 
lution, voted  by  the"  National  Assembly  in  the 
course  of  the  same  day  : — 

In  the  name  of  God  and  the  People. 

The  National  Assembly  declares  that  all  further  re- 
sistance is  impossible. 

The  Triumvirate  are  charged  with  the  execution  of 
the  present  decree. 

Rome,  June  30. 

In  the  course  of  another  hour  or  two  a  second 
courier  arrived,  with  a  request  oh  the  part  of 
the  Municipality  of  Rome  tliat  a  deputation  from 
that  body  might  be  received  by  the  Commander- 
in-chief.  The  Municipality  at  the  same  time 
stated  that  the  city  was  ready  to  surrender  at 
once,  provided  that  General  Oudinot  would  un- 
dertake that  the  French  Government  should 
recognise  the  Roman  Republic.  This  condition 
was,  of  course,  inadmissible ;  and  two  days  ap- 
pear to  have  been  spent  in  negotiation.  At 
length,  on  the  8d  of  July,  the  French  troops  en- 
tered Rome,  the  city  surrendering  at  discretion. 

General  Oudinot,  without  delay,  sent  the  keys 
of  the  city  to  the  Pope  at  Gaeta,  who  returned 
tlie  following  reply : 

Monsieur  le  General, — The  well-known  valour  of  the 
French  troops,  supported  by  the  justice  of  the  cause 
which  they  defended,  has  reaped  its  fruit — its  just  and 
due  victory.  Accept  my  congratulations  for  the  chief 
part  which  you  have  played  in  this  event — congratula- 
tions not  for  the  blood  which  has  been  shed,  which  my 
heart  abhors,  but  for  the  triumph  of  order  over  anarchy, 
for  the  liberty  restored  to  honest  people  and  Christians, 
for  whom  it  will  no  longer  be  held  as  a  crime  that  they 
should  enjoy  those  bounties  which  God  has  bestowed 
on  them,  and  now  they  can  celebrate  his  worship  with 
religious  pomp,  without  incurring  the  risk  of  lixle  or 
liberty.  With  respect  to  the  serious  difficulties  which 
may  eventually  occur,  I  confide  in  the  Divine  protection. 
I  think  that  it  may  be  useful  that  the  French  envoy 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
events  which  have  passed  during  my  pontificate.  Yott 
will  find  these  events  recorded  in  the  allocution,  of  which 
I  forward  several  copies,  that  you  may  distiibute  them 
to  whomsoever  you  may  think  fit.    This  document  will 
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afFoi-d  proof  that  the  French  army  have  triumphed  over 
the  enemies  of  the  human  race,  and  this  triumph  should 
therefore  awaken  sentiments  of  gratitude  in  the  heart 
of  every  honest  man  in  Europe  and  the  whole  world. 
Colonel  Niel,  who  brought  me  your  highly  honoured 
letter,  and  the  keys  of  one  of  the  gates  of  Rome,  will 
be  the  bearer  of  this. 

Garibaldi,  with  about  4000  men,  marched  out 
of  Rome  the  day  previous  to  the  entrance  of  the 
French.  On  the  iirst  day  of  the  occupation,  se- 
veral assassinations  took  place,  in  consequence  of 
which  General  Rostolan,  who  had  been  appointed 
Governor  of  Rome  by  General  Oudinot,  issued  a 
proclamation,  containing  the  following  articles  : 

1.  All  meetings  in  the  public  ways  are  forbidden,  and 
they  shall  be  dispersed  by  force. 

2.  The  "retreat"  shall  be  beaten  by  nine  in  the 
evening,  and  all  circulation  in  the  city  shall  cease  at 
half-past  nine,  and  all  places  of  reunion  shall  then  be 
closed. 

3.  Such  clubs  as,  contrary  to  the  proclamation  of  the 
General-in-Chief,  may  not  yet  be  closed,  shall  be  shut 
by  force,  and  the  most  rigorous  course  shall  be  directed 
against  the  proprietors  of  the  places  where  they  may  be 
held. 

4.  All  violence,  all  insults  towards  our  soldiers,  or 
the  persons  who  communicate  quietly  with  them,  and 
all  attempts  to  interfere  with  the  appointments  of  the 
army,  shall  be  instantly  punished  in  an  exemplary 
maimer. 

5.  Medical  men  and  public  functionaries  shall  alone 
pass  freely  during  the  night,  but  they  must  be  provided 
with  a  free  pass  from  our  military  authorities,  and  be 
accompanied  from  post  to  post  to  the  place  of  their 
destination. 

The  Constituent  Assembly  has  been  dissolved 
de  facto.  The  members,  on  arriving  at  their 
usual  place  of  meeting,  found  it  guarded  by  sol- 
diers. Prince  Canino  exhibited  his  insignia  to 
the  officer  in  command,  who  laughed  in  his  face. 
The  President  then  protested,  but  was  not  list- 
ened to.  On  the  6th,  proceedings  were  insti- 
tuted to  discover  the  murderers  of  Count  Rossi. 

Mazzini,  it  is  said,  has  taken  refuge  on  board 
the  British  steamer  the  Bulldog.  Prince  Canino 
has  arrived  in  France. 


THE  ENGLISH  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE 
FRENCH  INTERVENTION  IN  ROME. 

A  MASS  of  correspondence  respecting  the  affairs 
of  Rome  has  been  presented  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  The  following  are  the  most  import- 
ant passages  of  the  series  : 

Viscount  Palmerston  to  the  Marquis  of  Normanby, 

(Extract.)  Foreign  Office,  Jan.  5, 1849. 

In  regard  to  the  present  position  of  the  Pope,  I  have 
to  observe,  that  no  doubt  it  is  obviously  desirable  that  a 
person  who,  in  his  spiritual  capacity,  has  great  and  ex- 
tensive influence  over  the  internal  afiairs  of  most  of  the 
countries  in  Europe,  should  be  in  such  a  position  of  in- 
dependence as  not  to  be  liable  to  be  used  by  any  one 
European  power  as  a  pohtical  instrument  for  the  an- 
noyance of  any  other  power ;  and  in  this  view  it  is  much 
to  be  wished  that  the  Pope  should  be  sovereign  of  a  ter- 
ritory of  his  own. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  admitted  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple, that  questions  and  differences  between  the  peo- 
ple and  the  sovereign  of  each  State  should  be  left  to  be 
settled  by  those  parties  without  the  interference  of  any 
foreign  armed  force,  it  is  not  easy  to  see,  in  the  pecu- 
liar position  of  the  Pope  with  regard  to  his  subjects, 
what  should  make  the  Roman  States  an  exception  to 
this  general  rule. 

The  main  circumstance  in  which  the  relations  be- 
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tween  the  Pope  and  his  subjects  differ  from  the 
tions  which  subsist  between  other  sovereigns  and  their 
subjects  is,  that  the  Pope  does  not  reign  either  by  here- 
ditary right  or  by  the  choice  of  the  people  whom  he 
governs,  but  that  he  is  elected  by  the  College  of  Cardi- 
nals, a  body  which  is  not  in  its  constitution  national, 
which  is,  I  believe,  self-elected,  and  of  which  about  half 
are  not  natives  of  the  State  for  which  they  choose  the 
sovereign. 

These  circumstances  would  seem  to  render  it  the 
more  incumbent  on  the  Pope  to  give  to  his  subjects 
the  requisite  securities  for  good  government,  and  these 
circumstances  would  also  appear  to  render  it  the  less 
justifiable  for  any  foreign  powers  to  use  armed  inter- 
ference in  order  to  assist  the  Pope  in  maintainmg,  if  he 
were  so  disposed,  a  bad  system  of  government. 

In  a  second  letter,  dated  January  28th,  Lord 
Palmerston  views  with  much  regret  the  proposal 
of  Austria  to  France  for  a  military  restoration  of 
the  Pope,  and  advises  negotiation  : 

With  respect  to  the  attitude  which  Great  Britain 
would  in  any  case  assume  in  regard  to  these  affairs, 
your  Excellency  will  say,  that  the  attitude  of  this  coun- 
try would  be  that  of  observation,  and  that  Great  Britain 
could  take  no  part  in  such  matters  beyond  expressing, 
if  it  should  appear  to  be  necessary,  the  opinion  which 
her  Majesty's  Government  might  entertain  thereupon. 

Again,  on  March  9th,  he  says : 

Foreign  Office,  March  9, 1849. 

Although  Great  Britain  has  not  so  direct  an  interest 
as  France  has  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  questions 
which  arise  out  of  the  present  relations  between  the 
Pope  and  the  people  of  the  Roman  States,  the  British 
Government,  nevertheless,  cannot  view  those  matters 
with  indifference.  Great  Britain  is  indeed  a  Protestant 
State,  but  her  Majesty  has  many  miUions  of  Catholic 
subjects  ;  and  the  British  Government  must  therefore 
be  desirous,  with  a  view  to  British  interests,  that  the 
Pope  should  be  placed  in  such  a  temporal  position  as  to 
be  able  to  act  with  entire  independence  in  the  exercise 
of  his  sphitual  functions. 

Prince  Castelcicala  to  Viscount  Palmerston. 

London,  Feb.  2, 1849. 

The  afflictions  suffered  by  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  an 
exile  from  his  capital  and  sheltered  at  Gaeta,  ai-e  a 
source  of  just  sorrow  to  the  Catholic  world,  and  they 
produce  an  anxious  and  universal  desire  to  see  his  Ho- 
liness promptly  restored  to  his  former  independence 
and  dignity. 

Under  such  chcumstances,  the  Government  of  Ma- 
drid has  judged  fit  to  take  a  step  wholly  Cathohc ;  it 
has  proposed  the  meeting  of  a  Congress,  in  order  to  re- 
gulate definitively  the  serious  questions  of  Rome.  For 
this  object  it  has  invited  the  Governments  of  France, 
Austria,  the  Two  Sicilies,  Portugal,  Bavaria,  Sardinia, 
and  Tuscany,  in  all  of  which  the  dominant  religion  is 
the  CathoUc ;  and  it  has  indicated  Madrid,  or  any  other 
Spanish  city  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  the 
possible  site  for  the  conferences. 

The  Duke  of  Rivas,  Ambassador  of  Spain  at  the 
court  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  in  a  letter  dated  the  2d  day  of 
January  last,  informed  his  Sicilian  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment of  the  above  circumstances. 

In  the  mean  time  his  Holiness,  to  whom  the  same  in- 
formation has  been  communicated  through  the  proper 
diplomatic  channel,  observed  that  it  was  more  cxjn 
dient  that  the  congress  should  be  assembled  near  lii-^ 
person,  as  principally  interested  in  the  matter.  Ho  ob- 
served that  Madrid,  or  any  other  Spanish  city,  would 
be  perhaps  remote  and  unsuitable  to  the  urgency  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  to  the  indispensable  rapidity  of  com- 
munications ;  and  he  instructed  his  Nuncio  at  Madrid 
to  communicate  these  observations  to  the  Spanish  Go- 
vernment. 

The  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  has  applauded  the  nob). 
idea  of  a  congreBS,  whose  object  would  be  to  restore  to 
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the  head  of  the  Catholic  Chuich  the  independent  exer- 
:ise  of  liis  elevated  and  sacred  functions.  But,  with 
respect  to  the  site  for  the  conferences,  in  conformity 
with  the  wishes  expressed  by  his  Holiness,  he  has  of- 
fered Naples  as  the  place  of  meeting ;  Naples,  which  is 
now  the  most  tranquil  of  the  cities  of  Italy,  which  is 
very  near  to  Gaeta,  and  which  has  at  this  time  residing 
in  it  the  majority  of  the  Cardinals  of  the  Sacred  Col- 
lege, and  of  the  most  distinguished  personages  of  the 
Court  of  Rome. 

His  Sicilian  Majesty  has,  moreover,  thought  neces- 
sary, and  he  formally  demands,  the  participation  of 
England,  Russia,  and  Prussia  in  the  said  congress ;  the 
presence  of  those  great  powers  being  strongly  demanded 
in  a  discussion  which  (besides  the  very  important  object 
of  religion)  may  have  a  powerful  influence  on  the  poli- 
tical circumstances  and  on  the  harmony  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  and  of  all  Italy.  Castelcicala. 

To  the  above,  Lord  Palmerston  states  in  reply : 

That  the  Government  of  his  Sicilian  Majesty  only 
does  justice  to  the  Government  of  her  Majesty,  in  sup- 
posing that  her  Majesty's  Government  would  feel  great 
pleasure  in  contributing,  as  far  as  they  might  properly 
be  able  to  do  so,  to  bring  about  such  an  amicable 
arrangement  of  the  differences  existing  between  the 
Pope  and  his  subjects,  as  might  enable  the  Pope  to  re- 
turn to  Rome,  and  might  also  restore  permanent  con- 
tentment and  tranquillity  to  the  Roman  States. 

Her  Majesty's  Government,  however,  have  not  re- 
ceived any  specific  application  on  this  subject  from  the 
Pope ;  and  until  such  application  is  made,  they  are 
imable  to  say  what  steps,  if  any,  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment might  think  it  expedient  to  take  in  regard  to  these 
matters. 

We  subjoin  the  remainder  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
despatch,  addressed,  March  9th,  to  Lord  Nor- 
manby : 

The  present  condition  of  the  relations  between  the 
Pope  and  the  people  of  his  States  has  been  looked  at 
with  deep  solicitude  by  her  Majesty's  Government.  It 
would  have  been  the  earnest  wish  of  her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, both  on  general  principles  and  with  reference 
to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  the 
differences  between  the  Pope  and  his  subjects  should 
have  been  adjusted  by  negotiation,  either  between  the 
Pope  and  his  subjects  directly,  or  by  means  of  the  in- 
terposition of  friendly  powers,  A  direct  negotiation 
between  the  Pope  and  his  subjects  seems  now  to  have 
been  rendered  impossible  by  the  course  of  events  at 
Rome,  and  by  the  tendency  of  those  counsels  which, 
there  is  reason  to  think,  are  suggested  to  the  Pope  by 
the  persons  who  surround  him  at  Gaeta,  But  her 
Majesty's  Government  did  not  see,  even  in  the  recent 
occurrences  at  Rome,  any  reason  for  giving  up  the  hope 
that  the  diplomatic  interposition  of  friendly  Powers 
might  still,  without  any  actual  employment  of  military 
force,  bring  about  such  a  settlement  of  differences  as 
would  enable  the  Pope  to  return  to  Rome  and  to  resume 
his  temporal  authority  ;  and  her  Majesty's  Government, 
deprecating  as  they  do,  on  principle,  the  employment 
of  a  foreign  military  force  to  settle  internal  dissensions 
in  a  State  except  in  extreme  and  peculiar  cases,  would 
greatly  rejoice  if  the  Powers  to  whom  the  Pope  has 
now  appealed  for  assistance  to  extricate  him  from  his 
difficulties,  were  to  try  the  effect  of  their  moral  influ- 
ence at  Rome,  before  they  resorted  to  any  other  more 
active  measures. 

It  seems  to  her  Majesty's  Government,  that  a  strong 
and  unanimous  manifestation  of  the  opinion  of  those 
Powers  in  support  of  order  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  con- 
stitutional rights  on  the  other,  would  bring  to  reason 
the  minority  who  now  exercise  paramount  authority  at 
Rome;  and  would  give  courage  and  confidence  to  the 
majority  who  have  been  hitherto  intimidated  and  over- 
borne;  and  if  Great  Britain  had  been  invited  to  be  a 
party  to  these  negotiations,  and  if  an  invitation  to  that 
effect  had  been  accepted,  such  would  have  been  the 


course  which  her  Majesty's  Government  would  have  re- 
commended that  the  parties  to  the  transaction  should 
pursue. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  have  learnt  with  much 
pleasure  that  France  has  been  included  in  the  invitation 
addressed  by  the  Pope  to  some  of  the  Catholic  Powers, 
requesting  them  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  pi-esent 
condition  of  his  affairs  ;  and  her  Majesty's  Government 
hope  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  concert  among  any  of  the 
Powers  of  Europe  in  regard  to  those  affairs,  the  French 
Government  will  not  decline  the  invitation  to  be  a  party 
thereto.  There  are  many  very  obvious  reasons  why  in 
several  points  of  view  it  would  be  desirable  that  these 
matters  should  not  be  disposed  of  without  the  partici- 
pation of  France. 

Your  Excellency  says  that  the  French  Government 
would  have  preferred  that  Sardinia  should  have  been 
invited  to  take  part  in  these  deliberations.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  are  entirely  of  the  same  opinion. 

The  participation  of  Sardmia  would  mitigate  the  fo- 
reign character  of  the  negotiation ;  and  if  a  contingency 
were  to  arise  which  should  lead  to  the  employment  of 
any  miUtary  force  within  the  Roman  territory,  Pied- 
montese  troops  would  for  many  evident  reasons  be  bet- 
ter suited  for  such  purpose  than  the  troops  of  Austria, 
or  of  any  State  not  belonging  to  the  Italian  peninsula. 

The  opinion,  then,  of  her  Majesty's  Government  upon 
the  points  on  which  the  Government  of  France  has 
wished  to  have  it  is,  that  it  would  be  desirable  that 
France  should  be  a  party  to  the  proposed  deliberations, 
and  that  Sardinia  should  take  part  in  them  also;  that 
it  would  be  desirable  that  every  endeavour  should  be 
made  to  bring  about  a  settlement  between  the  Pope  and 
his  subjects  by  negotiation  and  by  moral  influence  be- 
fore resorting  to  the  employment  of  force ;  and  that  one 
condition  of  the  reinstatement  of  the  Pope  ought  to  be, 
that  he  should  engage  to  maintain  in  their  main  and 
essential  provisions  the  constitutional  and  representative 
institutions  which  he  granted  to  his  subjects  last  year. 

T?ie  Apostolic  Nuncio  to  the  Marquis  of  Normanby. 
Paris,  March  6, 1849. 

M.  le  Marquis, —  In  consequence  of  the  serious 
events  which  have  succeeded  each  other  at  Rome,  the 
Holy  Father  has  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
addressing  to  the  Powers  friendly  to  him  a  formal  invi- 
tation to  co-operate  for  the  re- establishment  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  Pontifical  Government,  as  the  only  means 
of  checking  the  anarchy  which  oppresses  the  States  of 
the  Church;  and  I  am  desired  by  express  order  from 
his  Holiness  to  transmit  herewith  to  your  Excellency 
the  copy  of  a  note  from  his  Eminence  the  Cardinal 
Secretary  of  State,  and  to  request  you  to  bring  it  under 
the  notice  of  her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government,  and 
to  unite  with  it  your  good  offices  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  objects  which  the  Holy  Father  has  in  view. 

His  Holiness  hopes  to  find  in  the  dispositions  of 
the  friendly  Powers  an  effectual  assistance  which  may 
satisfy  the  wishes  and  the  reiterated  prayers  of  an  im- 
mense majority  of  his  faithful  subjects,  all  asking  to 
be  relieved  from  the  violence  and  oppression  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected  by  an  audacious  and  impious 
faction. 

The  Holy  Father,  who  has  been  much  affected  by 
the  interest  and  sympathy  which  her  Majesty  the  Queen 
of  England,  your  august  Sovereign,  has  been  pleased  to 
shew  for  him  in  the  letter  which  she  addressed  to  him  in 
the  month  of  January  last,  is  encouraged  by  the  hope 
that  her  Majesty's  Government,  which  takes  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  order  and  peace  of  Europe,  will  be  pleased, 
under  the  present  circumstances,  to  co-operate  in  the 
best  manner  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  a  state  of  things 
so  detrimental  to  the  general  peace  and  to  the  happiness 
of  nations,  and  to  support  with  their  powerful  influence 
the  co-operation  claimed  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
legitimate  power  of  the  Holy  Father,  whose  independ- 
ence is  more  than  ever  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  his 
authority  in  the  Cathohc  world. 

I  request  that  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  transmit 
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my  communication,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  your  Govern- 
ment, and  that  you  will  accept,  &c. 

(Signed)  R.  Archbishop  of  NiCi^^A, 

Apostolic  Nuncio. 

Viscount  Palmerston  to  the  Marquis  of  Normanby. 
Foreign  Office,  March  27,  1849. 

My  Lord, — I  have  received  your  Excellency's  de- 
spatch of  the  8th  instant,  transmitting  to  me  the  copy 
of  a  note  which  your  Excellency  had  received  from  the 
Apostolic  Nuncio,  enclosing  the  copy  of  the  note  which 
has  been  addressed  by  Cardinal  Antonelli  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  friendly  Powers,  requesting  them  to 
co-operate  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  the  Papal 
authority  at  Rome. 

I  have  to  instruct  your  Excellency  to  say  to  the 
Nuncio,  that  her  Majesty's  Government  have  received, 
and  have  attentively  considered,  the  communication 
which  he  has  made  to  them  through  your  Excellency, 
and  that  you  are  instructed  to  express  to  him  the  deep 
regret  with  which  her  Majesty's  Government  have  wit- 
nessed the  differences  which  have  arisen  between  the 
Pope  and  his  subjects,  the  assassination  of  Count  Rossi, 
the  depai-ture  of  the  Pope  from  his  capital  and  states, 
and  the  proclamation  of  a  Republic  at  Rome. 

The  British  Government  is  for  many  obvious  rea- 
sons not  desirous  of  taking  an  active  part  in  any  nego- 
tiations which  may  result  from  the  application  which 
the  Pope  has  addressed  to  some  of  the  Catholic  Powers 
of  Europe,  whose  territories  are  nearer  than  Great 
Britain  in  geographical  proximity  to  the  Italian  penin- 
sula. But  the  British  Government  will  be  much  gra- 
tified if  the  result  of  those  negotiations  should  be,  such 
a  reconciliation  between  the  Pope  and  his  subjects  as 
might  enable  the  former,  with  the  free  good-will  and 
consent  of  the  latter,  to  i-etui-n  to  his  capital,  and  there 
to  resume  his  spiritual  functions  and  his  temporal  au- 
thority. But  it  is  the  opinion  of  her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment that  such  a  reconciliation  could  scarcely  be 
effected,  or,  if  effected  for  the  moment,  could  never  be 
permanent,  unless  the  basis  upon  which  it  was  founded 
were  to  be,  that  the  Pope  should  engage  to  maintain 
the  constitution  and  representative  system  of  govern- 
ment which  he  granted  last  year  to  his  subjects,  and 
unless  the  separation  between  the  spiritual  authority 
and  the  temporal  powers  and  institutions  of  the  State 
were  so  clearly  and  so  distinctly  established,  as  to  put 
an  end  to  those  manifold  grievances  which  the  mixture 
of  the  spiritual  with  the  temporal  power  has  for  so  long 
a  period  of  time  produced  in  the  Roman  States. 

The  great  importance  of  admitting  laymen  to  ad- 
ministrative and  judicial  functions  in  the  Roman  States 
was  pointed  out  to  the  late  Pope  by  the  memorandum 
presented  in  1832  to  the  Roman  Government  by  the 
representatives  of  Austria,  France,  Great  Britain,  Prus- 
sia, and  Russia  ;  and  the  events  which  have  happened 
since  that  time,  not  only  in  the  Roman  States,  but  in 
the  rest  of  Europe,  have  tended  to  make  it  still  more 
important  that  such  a  reform  should  be  carried  out  into 
full  and  complete  execution. 

Your  Excellency  will  give  the  Nuncio  a  copy  of  this 
despatch. — I  am,  &c. 

(Signed)        Palmerston. 


MOUNT  ST.  BERNARD,  CHARNWOOD, 
LEICESTERSHIRE. 
No  small  excitement  has  been  raised  intlie  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  and  Loughbo- 
rough in  consequence  of  a  publication  -which  has 
recently  issued  from  a  printer's  shop  at  Birming- 
Iiam,  entitled,  Narrative  of  Six  Years'  Captivity 
and  Sufferings  aviong  tlie  Monks  of  Mount  St. 
Bernard,  Cluirnwooa  Forest,  Leicestershire.  Tlie 
facts  on  which  this  narrative  is  founded  were 
stated  to  have  been  furnislied  by  one  **'  William 
Thomas  JeH'erys,"  who  professed  to  have  been 
the  sufferer  in  question.    The  compilation  of  tlie 
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work  is  ascribed  to  Mr.  Nayler,  Churchward 
of  Wednesbury,  near  Birmingham,  who  h 
taken  Jefferys  under  his  protection,  shewn  hi 
kind  treatment,  and  having  heard  his  story,  had 
given  it  to  the  world.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Crewe, 
Catholic  priest  of  Bilston,  having  procured  the 
Abbot's  denial  of  the  truth  of  any  one  statement  in 
the  book,  then  published  an  address  to  that  effect 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Wednesbury.  But  nothing 
was  of  any  avail;  and  it  was  therefore  deemed 
advisable  that  one  of  the  Brothers  of  tlie  Com- 
munity should  go  to  Wednesbury,  see  the  im- 
postor, and,  if  possible,  undeceive  Mr.  Nayler. 
The  Brother  who  went  was  the  Guest-Master  of 
the  house,  who,  from  various  circumstances,  iiad 
every  reason  to  believe  that  this  Jefferys  was  a 
person  who  had  been  relieved  at  the  monastery 
about  three  months  ago,  and  entertained  there  for 
two  days,  stating  himself  to  be  the  son  of  a  well- 
known' gentleman  of  fortune,  and  anxious  to  be 
instructed  in  the  Catholic  faith.  The  mere  ap- 
pearance of  the  man,  and  his  method  of  express- 
ing himself,  were  sufficient  at  once  to  condemn 
him  as  an  impostor,  and  as  such  he  was  consi- 
dered during  his  two  days'  stay  at  the  monas- 
tery. But  his  indigence  was  considered  a  title 
to  Velief,  and,  having  been  fed  and  lodged,  the 
gentleman  whose  son  he  professed  to  be  was 
addressed  immediately  by  letter,  —  the  reply  to 
which  stated  how  glad  the  reputed  father  would 
be  to  punish  him  as  he  deserved.  Jefferys  then 
went  off  to  Loughborough,  representing  liimseil 
as  a  monk  escaped  from  the  durance  of  the 
monastery,  and  from  thence  to  Leicester,  having 
procured  money  on  all  sides  from  those  who  were 
deceived  by  him.  His  plans,  however,  did  noi 
thoroughly  take  effect  until  he  went  to  Wednes- 
bury and  fell  in  with  Mr.  Nayler. 

The  Guest-Master  being  at  Birmingham  on 
his  way  to  Wednesbury,  called  upon  the  printer, 
Mr.  Ragg,  who  stated  himself  entirely  convinced 
that  an  imposition  had  been  i)ractised  upon  lii 
The  Guest-Master  then  went  with  Mr.  Mayei 
the  Catholic  bookseller  of  Birmingham,  to  t" 
house  of  Mr.  Nayler,  and  having  seen  the  ra 
Jefferys,  at  once  identified  him  as  the  sara 
impostor  who  had  been  at  the  monastery  in 
the  winter.  Mr.  Nayler  being  still  incredulous, 
it  was  agreed  that  he  should  come  on  the  follow- 
ing days  to  Mount  St.  Bernard  with  Jefferys,  aa* 
Mr.  Bagg  the  printer. 

An  investigation  followed,  in  the  presen 
of  Mr.  Ambrose  Phillipps  of  Grace  Dieu,  Mr. 
Cole,  a  Protestant  clergyman,  and  many  others, 
at  Mount  St.  Bernard.  Jefferys  was  there, — 
forced  to  prove  his  own  guilt,  being  unable  to 
identify  a  single  person  in  the  monastery,  or  to 
shew  the  rooms  m  which  he  said  lie  had  been 
confined.  He  ultimately  confessed  the  impos- 
ture, and  being  afterwards  prosecuted  at  Staf- 
ford as  a  rogue  and  a  vagabond,  by  Messrs.  Ragg 
and  Nayler,  was  committed  to  gaol  and  hard  la- 
bour for  three  months. 
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The  Cholera  at  Paris.— The  Sisters  of  Chj 
RiTY. — A  Sister  of  Charity  writes  from  Paris,  on  tl 
15th  inst.,  to  one  of  her  sisters  at  Limoges,  a  touchir 
letter,  from  which  the  following  extract  is  given  by 
Amide  la  Religion: — "Since  the  month  of  March 
to  the  present, /or/y- one  of  our  sisters  have  fallen  vie 
tims  in  our  different  houses.    We  have  just  attended  tb 
burial  of  the  forty-second.     But  there  arc  many  cons 
lations  :  our  poor  sick  shew  so  much  submission ;  the 
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eceive  with  so  much  love  the  words  of  religion  and  the 
acraments  of  the  Church  !  Far  from  repelling  the 
linistry  of  the  priests,  they  on  the  contrary  eagerly 
emand  it,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  and  done 
o  render  the  priests  odious  to  them." 

We  quote  from  the  same  source  the  following  inter- 
sting  passage  from  a  letter  dated  Boulogne  : — "  Last 
/eek  our  churches  were  thronged  with  people,  daily 
uvoking  the  compassion  of  God,  and  seeking  to  appease 
lis  anger,  who  were  punished  but  to  recall  us  to  our- 
elves.  To-day,  the  population  of  the  Portel,  decimated 
)y  cholera,  came,  at  the  expiration  of  a  Novena  which 
lad  been  exactly  fulfilled  by  all,  to  thank  in  concert  the 
ioly  Virgin  for  the  disappearance  of  the  scourge.  Jt 
vas  a  moving  spectacle  to  behold  those  rugged  brows, 
vhich  the  storms  have  never  made  to  turn  pale,  bent 


reverently  before  Him  who  calms  the  ocean  and  holds 
the  treasjares  of  life  in  his  hands." 

Marseilles. — Ever  smce  1720,  Marseilles  has  cele- 
brated by  a  votive  procession  the  cessation  of  the  terrible 
plague  which  so  cruelly  devastated  that  city.  Up  to 
this  day,  the  vow  of  de  Belzunce  has  been  religiously 
fulfilled  on  Friday,  the  day  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  chosen 
for  the  pious  anniversary.  From  age  to  age,  genera- 
tions have  transmitted  the  details  and  the  ceremonial 
of  the  fete,  for  which  the  faithful  display  all  the  pomp 
of  the  Church,  and  for  which  the  preparations  employ 
a  crowd  of  little  industrial  occupations.  This  year, 
the  surprise  and  regret  of  the  city  has  been  great, 
on  learning  that  the  municipal  authorities  have  pro- 
hibited the  procession  of  the  Sacred  Heart  from  taking 
place. 


Parliament  has  been  busily  occupied  durino^ 
he  whole  of  last  month,  but  without  much  result ; 
motions  having  been  made,  debated,  and  dis- 
missed, more  of  the  session  wasted,  and,  as  it 
nears  the  end,  a  large  number  of  bills  being 
thrown  overboard.  Disraeli  has  made  a  brilliant 
Protectionist  speech,  but  without  any  other  result 
than  taking  up  the  attention  of  the  House  for  two 
nights ;  while  the  Opposition  in  the  Lords  have 
vigorously  but  unsuccessfully  attacked  their  op- 
|)onents.  They  have,  however,  succeeded  in  con- 
siderably altering  the  Irish  Poor-law  Bill. 

As  was  expected,  the  House  of  Lords  have 
rejected  tlie  Jew  Bill.  The  influence  which  the 
Bishops  enjoy  there  on  all  religious  matters, 
although  in  secular  questions  their  opinion  is 
sometimes  treated  with  but  little  reverence  or 
courtesy,  has  always  sufficed  to  raise  up  a  strong 
opposition  to  any  thing  encroaching  on  Anglican 
supremacy ;  while  there  is  a  large  number  of 
peers  who,  though  they  would  not  incur  the  re- 
sponsibility of  causing  a  change  of  ministry  in  the 
present  position  of  parties,  yet  view  the  existing 
Government  with  feelings  of  dislike  and  distrust. 
The  Jew  Bill  having  been  lost  on  the  second 
reading  by  a  majority  of  95  to  70,  excited  there- 
fore but  little  surprise  among  its  promoters; 
Kothschild  accepting  the  stewardship  of  the  Chil- 
tem  Hundreds  but  to  be  immediately  re-elected 
for  the  city  of  London  by  a  majority  of  two  to 
one  over  his  opponent,  Lord  John  Manners. 

Colonial  affairs  have  been  again  brought  before 
the  House  of  Commons.  Sir  W.  Molesworth 
shewed  that  even  in  those  colonies  which  possess 
free  legislative  institutions  the  influence  of  the 
Colonial  Office,  through  its  nominees  in  the  Coun- 
cil, is  paramount ;  and  that,  from  the  multifarious 
objects  to  which  the  Colonial  Secretary  has  to 
attend,  and  his  filling  that  office  but  for  a  com- 
l)aratively  short  space  of  time,  nothing  like  a 
definite  plan  of  government  could  be  carried  out. 
He  proposed  a  Royal  Commission  to  investigate 
the  principles  upon  which  colonial  administra- 
tion ought  to  be  based,  so  as  to  establish  a  fixed 
standard  for  the  guidance  of  the  Colonial  Office. 
The  Government,  while  assenting  to  some  of  the 
facts,  opposed  the  remedy;  Lord  John  Russell 
saying  that  the  absence  of  fixity  of  principle  in 
the  management  of  both  colonial  and  foreign  af- 
fairs was  one  of  the  prices  we  must  pay  for  the 
l)Ower  exercised  by  public  opinion.  The  motion 
was  negatived  by  163  to  89. 

A  motion  of  Mr.  Drummond  for  a  general  re- 
vision of  taxation,  though  opposed  by°Ministers, 


was  carried  by  a  small  majority;  but  this  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  ministerial  defeat,  the  House 
having  been  but  a  thin  one. 

But  the  most  interesting  debate  of  the  month 
has  been  that  on  the  Irish  Protestant  Church. 
Mr.  Osborne,  in  moving  for  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House  upon  Irish  temporalities,  made  a 
speech  almost  exclusively  composed  of  extracts 
from  the  former  speeches  of  men  now  in  office. 
Sir  George  Grey,  not  being  able  to  falsify  his 
own  statements,  owned  the  justice  of  the  plea, 
but  defended  the  present  order  of  things  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  great  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  settling  Church  property  in  Ireland,  and  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  had  refused  to  accept  an  en- 
dowment. Mr.  Page  Wood,  a  member  and  stout 
upholder  of  the  Anglican  Church,  supported  the 
motion,  but  gave  a  sketch  of  another  plan  :  "  He 
would  say  to  the  Established  Church — ^  Since  the 
emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  the  pale  is  broken 
down.  You  never  were  the  Church  of  the  nation  ; 
you  were  only  the  Church  of  the  pale.  You  and 
your  ministers  shall  be  provided  for.  You  may 
have  your  Bishops,  and  you  shall  be  in  as  favour- 
able a  position  as  the  Church  of  Rome — you  shall 
choose  them  yourselves;  but  the  State  will  no 
longer  recognise  you  as  the  State  Church.  You 
shall  have  a  portion  of  the  endowments  you  now 
possess ;  but  a  jDortion  of  them  shall  be  applied 
to  meet  the  general  spiritual  wants  of  the  whole 
nation.''^ 

In  the  discussion  on  a  grant  of  12,000/.  to  the 
new  Colleges  in  Ireland,  Lord  John  Russell  stated 
that  the  President  had  prepared  certain  regula- 
tions which  he  thought  likely  to  satisfy  Catholics. 

A  speech  of  Sir  R.  Peel  at  a  city  banquet  has 
had  the  effect  of  bringing  his  colonisation  scheme 
prominently  before  the  Corporation  of  London, 
who  have  held  a  Court  of  Common  Council  "  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  purchasing  estates  and 
waste  lands  in  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  cultivate 
and  improve  the  same,  so  as  to  benefit  Ireland 
and  give  employment  to  its  people,  and  at  the 
same  time  secure  to  the  Corporation  a  return  of 
the  capital  to  be  invested,  with  interest,  and  to 
adopt  such  measures  thereon  as  the  Court  may 
deem  expedient."  A  letter  was  read  from  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  to  the  Lord  Mayor, 
expressing  "  the  feelings  of  satisfaction,  he  could 
almost  say  of  delight,  with  which  he  heard  of  the 
project.  He  would  not  recommend  the  invest- 
ment of  English  capital  in  the  manner  contem- 
plated, did  he  not  conscientiously  believe  it  would 
be  remunerative.    He  thought  such  an  invest- 
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ment  could  not  fail  to  be  profitable.  The  most 
minute  and  accurate  information  on  every  matter 
connected  with  land,  population,  and  local  ex- 
penditure, exists  in  Dublin,  and  should  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Corporation  Committee. 
Tlie  assistance  of  every  official  person  in  Dublin 
should  be  freely  given,  and  no  effort  of  his  own 
should  be  wanting  in  tiie  furtherance  of  a  pro- 
ject which  he  hoped  was  about  to  be  realised  by 
the  Corporation  of  London."  On  the  motion  of 
Mr.  D.  W.  Wire,  it  was  resolved  to  appoint  a 
Ward  Committee  to  inquire  into  and  report  on  tho 
whole  subject.  Such  a  committee  was  accord- 
ingly appointed ;  consisting  of  the  Lord  Mayor, 
fourteen  Aldermen,  and  twenty-nine  Common 
Councillors. 

During  the  last  month  Cholera  has  been  greatly 
on  the  increase  in  Great  Britain,  439  having  died 
of  that  disease  in  London  alone,  in  the  week  end- 
ing July  14th. 

The  announcement  that  the  Queen  intends  visit- 
ing Ireland  immediately  after  the  prorogation  of 
Parliament,  coupled  with  the  prospects  of  an 
abundant  harvest,  has  dissipated  much  of  the  de- 
spondency which  had  so  long  characterised  all 
classes  in  Ireland.  A  melancholy  event,  how- 
ever, has  happened  near  Castlewellan,  shewing 
that  party  feeling  still  runs  as  high  as  ever.  A 
body  of  Orangemen  going  in  procession  to  ToUi- 
more  Park,  the  seat  of  Lord  Roden,  determined 
to  pass  through  Dolly's  Brae,  a  pass  tabooed  to 
Protestant  processions  by  immemorial  Catholic 
tradition.  This  the  Ribandmen  determined  to 
oppose.  Possession  was  taken  by  a  military 
force,  80  that  when  the  Ribandmen  came,  to  the 
number  of  1500,  mostly  armed,  they  found  it 
occupied.  After  much  negotiation  between  the 
officer  in  command  and  the  people,  and  the  in- 
terference of  two  Catholic  priests,  the  Riband- 
men promised  not  to  fire  on  the  Orangemen, 
from  whom  also  similar  promises  were  obtained. 
The  Orangemen  traversed  the  pass  unmolested, 
the  soldiers  crowning  the  heights,  while  the  Ri- 
bandmen lay  in  ambush  behind  the  houses  and 
trees.  The  latter  spent  the  day  in  firing  at  marks, 
in  drilling  and  manoeuvring,  but  towards  even- 
ing retired  to  a  hill  a  mile  from  the  pass.  They 
again  promised  their  clergy  that  they  would 
not  be  the  aggressors  ;  but  the  military  followed, 
and  took  up  a  commanding  position.  On  the  re- 
tura  of  the  Orange  party  they  retraversed  the 
pass  in  safety;  but  on  reaching  the  hill,  from 
one  side  or  tlie  other  a  squib  was  fired,  which 
was  followed  by  a  discharge  of  musketry  by  the 
Ribandmen,  and  the  fight  became  general ;  the 
police  dislodged  the  Ribandmen,  but  the  military 
did  not  interfere.  After  the  dispersion  of  the  pea- 
santry, the  Orangemen  discharged  hundreds  of 
shots  in  all  directions,  and  fired  several  houses, 
in  which  some  peojde  perished,  A  number  of 
men  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  many  pri- 
soners taken  by  the  police.  Great  blame  has 
been  attached,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
to  the  local  authorities,  for  not  prohibiting  the 
procession ;  and  Government  has  promised  a 
searching  investigation  into  the  conduct  of  the 
Orange  chiefs,  among  whom  are  many  men  of 
rank  and  influence. 

All  the  news  from  France  confirms  the  victory 
of  the  Government,  and  betokens  a  great  change 
in  ])ublic  opinion.     The  Moderates  have  been 


returned  in  all  the  supplementary  elections  at 
Paris,  Avhile  the  authorities  seem  adopting  vigo- 
rous repressive  measures  to  secure  their  victory. 

The  Prussians  have  gained  a  victory  over  the 
insurgent  Badish  and  Bavarians ;  but  tho  re- 
bellion is  not  yet  suppressed,  a  large  number  of 
the  revolters  remaining  in  possession  of  the  fort- 
ress of  Rastadt,  which  seems  able  to  stand  a  re- 
gular siege. 

An  armistice  has  been  concluded  between  Den- 
mark and  Germany  ;  previous  to  which  the  Danes 
made  a  sortie  from  the  fortress  of  Fredorica, 
where  they  had  been  long  almost  inactive,  and, 
assisted  by  a  large  number  of  troops,  whom  they 
had  concentrated  by  the  aid  of  their  ships,  drove 
the  besiegers  from  their  positions,  and  captured 
nearly  all  their  artillery  and  two  thousand  men. 

A  general  amnesty  has  been  granted  in  Spain 
to  all  political  offenders,  in  consequence  of  which 
many  of  the  Carlist  refugees  at  present  staying 
in  England  will  return  to  their  native  country. 

The  accounts  from  Hungary  are  most  contra- 
dictory. The  Hungarians  seem  to  be  slowly 
retiring  ;  but  whether  through  defeat  or  strategy 
it  is  impossible  to  say. 

The  American  news  chiefly^  consists  of  account? 
from  California,  which  fully  confirm  the  almost 
incredible  reports  of  the  scarcity,  disease,  and 
riches  which  exist  there.  The  General  in  com- 
mand says,  writing  to  the  home  government,  "  I 
pay  5000  dollars  a-year  for  where  I  live,  and  it 
would  make  but  a  poor  toll-house  for  a  country 
bridge.  I  pay  my  servant  100  dollars  a-montli, 
and  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  able  to  keep  him 
from  going  to  the  diggings.  All  the  rest  have 
left  me.  Hundreds  die  around  me  unheeded." 
The  ex-president  Polk  has  died,  and  the  cholera 
is  greatly  on  the  increase ;  but  the  most  painful 
part  of  the  news  from  America  is  that  caused  by 
the  very  steamer  which  brings  it.  On  the  27tli 
of  June,  tho  weather  being  very  foggy,  the  stea 
ship  Europa  ran  down  the  American  bark  Chai 
Bartlett,  which  had  sailed  from  London  a  few  d^ 
previously ;  out  of  163  passengers,  and  a  ci 
of  14,  only  43  were  saved. 

NOTICE 

To  Subscribers  to  the  Rambler. 

In  order  to  meet  the  convenience  of  some  of 
Country  Subscribers,  who  wish  to  receive  their  cc 
of  the  Rambler  by  post,  and  at  as  low  a  cost 
possible,  a  Quarterly  Edition  of  the  Journal  will i 
the  future  be  issued,  on  the  first  days  of  Januar 
April,  July,  and  October,  and  comprising  the  currt 
and  two  immediately  preceding  Monthly  Numbt, 
They  will  be  stitched  together  in  one  wrapper,  ai 
thus  be  sent  by  post  for  Sixpence  07ily,  in  aJdit'i< 
to  the  selling  jirice  of  Four  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 

Each  Monthly  Number  of  the  Rambler  coiiiai 
so  large  a  quantity  of  matter,  that  three  such  }wi 
bers  are  nearly  equal  to  two  numbers  of  the  ordimn 
Quarterly  Reviews.  The  Quarterly  Edition  v 
thus  be  by  far  the  cheapest  quarterly  publicatiom 
the  Icingdom,  giving  to  its  readers  for  As.  Gd.  nee 
as  much  matter  as  others  give  for  '12s. 

The  first  Quarterly  Part  of  the  Rambler, 
taining  the  Monthly  Numbers  for  May,  June, 
July  {which  commence  the  Fourth  Volume,  nuw\ 
progress),  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded^ 
application  to  the  PublisheTy  or  by  any  BookseV 
Town  or  Country. 
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FOUR  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  RELIGION : 

VriTK  OBSERVATIONS  ON  ITS  EFFECTS  UPON  THE  CHARACTER,  INTELLECTUAL,  MORAL, 

AND  SPIRITUAL. 

BY  A  LATE  MEMBER  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD. 


[Concluded  from  p.  233.] 


In  recordinf^  ray  personal  experience  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  doctrines  of  Catholicism,  and  the 
remarks  I  have  been  able  to  make  upon  their 
influence  on  other  Catholics,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  commence  by  stating  the  general  character 
of  that  sense  of  relationship  to  the  invisible 
world  which  the  Catholic  religion  professes  to 
work  in  the  mind,  with  an  eflicacy  peculiarly 
its  own. 

I  must  remind  the  Protestant  reader,  then, 
that  the  Catholic  Church  claims  to  possess  a 
power  of  communicating  to  her  children  a  cer- 
tain definite  spiritual  gift,  which  she  terms 
faith,  by  which  a  pious  Catholic  is  not  only 
morally  certain  of  the  truth  of  all  Catholic 
doctrines,  and  contemplates  the  actual  spi- 
ritual realities  which  those  doctrines  speak  of, 
as  realities,  and  not  as  mere  opinions,  figments 
of  the  human  mind,  or  logical  deductions,  hav- 
ing no  existence  apart  from  the  reasonings 
which  prove  them.  This  faith  she  professes 
to  communicate  originally  at  baptism,  and  to 
restore,  when  lost  after  baptism,  by  a  worthy 
participation  in  the  sacrament  of  penance.  It 
is  the  result  of  that  indwelling  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  soul,  which  accompanies  baptism 
in  the  case  of  all  infants  whatsoever,  and  of  all 
adults  who  receive  baptism  with  the  proper 
dispositions.  In  infants  it  begins  its  work  the 
moment  the  dormant  intelligence  awakes  to 
life")  and  thought ;  so  that  as  fast  as  external 
teaching  communicates  to  the  growing  mind 
the  various  dogmas  of  Christianity,  so  fast  does 
the  youthful  Christian  grasp  them  with  the 
confidence  of  a  living  faith,  and  regard  them 
not  merely  as  the  private  opinions  of  its  teach- 
ers, but  as  the  word  of  God,  and  as  positive, 
existing,  and  ever-present,  though  invisible, 
realities. 

What,  then,  ought  we  naturally  to  expect  to 
find  to  be  the  consequence  of  a  reconciliation 
to  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  case  of  a  person 
who,  though  rightly  baptised  (probably)  in  his 
infancy,  and  thus  made  a  member  of  the  Ca- 
tholic  Church,*    has   grown    to   manhood    in 

*  The  Protestant  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  the 
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schism,  perhaps  in  mortal  sin,  and  certainly 
without  partaking  in  those  ordinary  means  of 
grace  which  Jesus  Christ  has  appointed  for 
keeping  alive  and  maturing  this  great  gift 
of  faith  which  he  received  at  his  baptism  ?  In 
such  an  individual,  even  if  he  has  not  forfeited 
his  baptismal  grace  by  mortal  sin  and  wilful 
disobedience  to  the  true  Church,  yet  neverthe- 
less the  power  of  faith  will  be  fearfully  weak- 
ened, his  hold  upon  religious  truths  will  be 
feeble  and  trembling,  and  he  will  have  become, 
if  not  like  a  blind  man,  at  least  like  one  whose 
eyes  are  dim,  or  who  gropes  his  way  along  by 
the  aid  of  the  faint,  flickering  light  of  a  half- 
extinguished  lamp,  instead  of  walking  freely 
and  courageously  in  the  broad  blaze  of  day. 
Consequently,  if  the  pretensions  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  be  well  founded,  and  such  a  person 
be  really  re-admitted  to  the  possession  of  this 
mysterious  and  wonder-working  gift,  he  will 
necessarily  perceive  (if  he  be  at  all  given  to 
watch  the  phenomena  of  his  own  mind)  that 
he  has  literally  acquired  a  new  faculty,  that  the 
unseen  world  has  become  to  him  what  it  was 
not  before,  and  that  the  range  of  his  intellec- 
tual vision  is  not  only  far  wider,  but  far  keener 
and  more  sure,  than  while  he  continued  a 
member  of  any  Protestant  communion. 

And  such  I  have  no  scruple  in  declaring  to 
be  the  case  with  myself,  and  with  every  person 
with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject, 
and  who  was  capable  of  instituting  the  neces- 
sary investigation  into  the  processes  of  his  own 

Roman  Church  teaches  that  every  infant  who  is  rightly 
baptised,  whether  by  a  Catholic,  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England,  by  a  Dissenter  of  any  denomination,  including 
Socinians,  or  even  by  a  Jew  or  Pagan,  and  whether  by 
a  man,  a  woman,  or  a  child,  is  thereby  regenerated  and 
made  a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  and 
baptism  is  rightly  conferred  when  the  person  baptising 
pours  water  upon  the  person  baptised,  or  immerses  him 
in  water,  at  the  same  moment  that  he  utters  the  words, 
*'  I  baptise  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  having  himself  the  inten- 
tion of  doing  that  which  Jesus  Christ  commanded  when 
He  instituted  the  ordinance  of  baptism.  The  private 
opinions  of  the  person  who  baptises  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  efficacy  of  the  baptism,  which  depends  simply 
upon  his  intending  to  do  what  our  Lord  commanded, 
Avhatever  that  was. 
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mind.  And  I  am  speaking,  be  it  observed, 
not  of  those  instances  in  which  the  convert  has 
been  undeniably  a  mere  devotee  of  this  world's 
vanities  before  his  conversion,  and  in  which  it 
would  be  natural  that  invisible  things  should 
produce  a  totally  new  impression  upon  him, 
simply  from  the  fact  that  now  he  is  earnest, 
while  formerly  he  was  heedless  of  his  soul,  of 
eternity,  and  of  God.  I  am  examining  the 
state  of  those  who  for  years  and  years  before 
their  conversion  have  been  labouring  to  the 
very  utmost  of  their  powers,  and  with  all  ap- 
parent sincerity,  to  save  their  souls  and  to  do 
the  will  of  God ;  who  by  constant  prayer,  me- 
ditation, mortification,  and  study,  have  striven 
to  realise  the  mysteries  of  the  Gospel,  so  far  as 
they  knew  of  them,  and  to  preserve  in  their 
thoughts  an  unceasing  and  vivid  recollection  of 
the  tremendously  momentous  nature  of  that 
world  which  is  unseen,  but  of  whose  existence 
they  are  convinced  by  irrefragable  demonstra- 
tions of  reasoning.  Presuming,  then,  though 
most  humbly,  to  hope  that  such  was  my  own 
case  while  I  was  still  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England,  I  cannot  but  be  conscious  that  by 
submitting  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  enter- 
ing her  pale,  I  have  received  a  fresh  and  extra- 
ordinary accession  to  my  powers  of  believing 
in  the  truths  of  Christianity  and  Catholicism, 
and  of  habitually  regarding  the  objects  of  faith 
as  living,  eternal,  ever-present  realities.  To  a 
certain  extent  I  believe  that  this  increase  came 
upon  me  at  once,  the  moment  that  I  was  re- 
conciled to  the  Catholic  Church;  but  as  the 
feelings  at  such  a  time  are  naturally  highly  ex- 
cited, it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  person  to 
analyse  correctly  the  processes  of  his  own  in- 
telligence, either  at  the  hour  itself  when  the 
change  in  his  circumstances  takes  place,  or 
for  some  lengthened  period  afterwards,  during 
which  the  novelty  of  all  that  is  around  and 
within  him  produces  effects  upon  the  reason  and 
the  imagination  which  may  be  easily  mistaken 
for  purely  spiritual  results,  which  they  have  no 
real  claim  to  be. 

Judging,  therefore,  by  what  I  have  perceived 
to  be  the  permanent  result  upon  the  mind,  I 
venture  to  say  that  I  have  found  the  promises 
of  the  Catholic  Church  to  be  strictly  fulfilled, 
and  that  reception  into  her  bosom  does  confer 
upon  the  intelligence  a  power  both  of  resting 
with  undoubting  certainty  upon  the  declara- 
tions of  the  Church,  and  of  realising  the  pre- 
sence and  various  attributes  of  the  invisible 
world,  to  an  extent  to  which  I  was  previously 
an  utter  stranger.  That  which  before  I  found 
an  unconquerable  difficulty,  I  now  find  to 
vanish  before  a  well-directed  effort  of  the  will. 
Those  duties  which  before  presented  a  repul- 
sive and  awful  aspect,  commend  themselves  to 
my  inclinations  with  a  sweetness  and  attractive- 
ness which  enoliain  the  better  portion  of  my 
whole  being,  however  violently  the  evil  pro- 
pensities of  nature  at  times  may  rebel.  Tliose 
Catholic  doctrines-,  such  as  transubstantiation, 
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the  invocation  of  saints,  the  efficacy  of  the 
intercession  of  Mary,  the  reality  of  purgatorj^, 
the  value  of  vicarious  suffering  and  of  the  in- 
dulgences granted  by  the  Church, — these  and 
other  such  dogmas,  of  the  truth  of  which  I 
was  firmly  convinced  before  I  even  thought  ol 
actually  becoming  a  Catholic,  but  which  I 
found  it  impossible  to  realise,  with  all  the  ef- 
forts I  made,  in  accordance  with  the  convic- 
tions of  my  reason, — all  these  have  naturally 
become  to  me  as  truly  a  part  of  the  eternal 
realities  of  the  existing  world,  as  the  globe  on 
which  we  dwell,  the  stars  above  our  heads,  or 
the  bodies  with  which  we  find  ourselves  clothed. 
I  am  not  saying  whether  this  is,  or  is  not,  en- 
thusiasm, mysticism,  self-deception,  or  any  other 
product  of  the  morbid  action  of  an  excited 
imagination ;  I  only  allege,  that  after  institut- 
ing the  calmest  inquiries  into  my  internal  con- 
sciousness, and  contrasting  what  were  my  past 
with  what  are  my  present  sensations,  and  again, 
comparing  the  operations  of  my  mind  towards 
the  invisible  world  with  its  operations  towards 
the  visible,  I  have  come  to  the  experimental 
conviction,  that  the  promise  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  that  she  will  confer  a  new  spiritual 
faculty  upon  the  soul,  is  not  a  delusion,  but 
that  we  actually  are  in  possession  of  a  myste- 
rious power, — call  it  instinct,  call  it  power  of 
vision  or  contact,  call  it  inward  consciousness^ 
or  what  you  will, — which  enables  us  to  live  oiif 
from  hour  to  hour,  under  an  habitual  impression 
of  the  reality  of  the  being  and  attributes  of 
God,  of  eternity,  of  heaven,  hell,  and  purga- 
tory, and  of  all  the  varied  objects  of  the  Ca- 
tholic's faith,  and  which  I  am  equally  convinced 
is  not  possessed  by  conscientious  Protestant 
as  such,  whatever  may  be  their  creed,  or  what 
ever  their  struggles  to  obtain  it.  Baptised  chil 
dren,  who  are  nominally  Protestants,  but  really 
Catholics,  are  of  course  in  possession  of  this  gift^, 
and  its  results  are  so  marvellous,  that  observB 
ant  Protestants  constantly  contrast  the  facilit^' 
with  which  their  children  realise  the  truths  of 
religion  with  the  diflftculties  they  themselves 
experience  in  piercing  through  the  veil  which 
hides  God  and  eternity  from  their  gaze.  Nor 
do  I  presume  to  allege,  that  Almighty  God 
may  not,  in  his  overflowing  mercy,  in  certain 
exceptional  cases,  bestow  upon  religious  sepa- 
ratists, who  are  in  invincible  ignorance,  such 
an  extraordinary  effusion  of  his  grace,  as  may 
open  their  eyes,  with  all  the  clearness  of  Ca- 
tholic faith,  to  the  mysteries  into  which  natural 
sight  cannot  pierce.  The  Catholic  Church  ex- 
presses no  opinion  as  to  individuals  who  ar" 
without  her  pale,  and  teaches  nothing  respect 
ing  subjects  which  arc  7iot  revealed.  15ut  tlu 
the  mental  power  of  living  in  an  habitual  sens 
of  the  presence  of  God,  and  of  realising  th^ 
truths  of  revelation,  which  is  possessed  by  oi 
dinary  Protestants,  even  the  most  orthodox  ani 
the  most  devout,  is  at  all  to  be  compared  wit^ 
that  which  is  the  treasure  of  every  sincere  Ci 
tholic,  1  believe  to  be  a  purely  gratuitous 
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sumption,  which  will  be  denied  by  every  person 
who,  like  myself,  knows  botli  Protestantism 
and  Catholicism  by  his  own  experience  and 
trial. 

And  the  more  observations  I  am  enabled  to 
make  upon  the  mental  condition  of  other  Ca- 
tholics, of  all  ages,  ranks,  and  degrees  of  intel- 
ligence, the  more  numerous  are  the  proofs  I 
discover  of  the  truth  of  what  I  have  stated. 
Wherever  I  meet  with  a  man  or  a  woman,  an 
ecclesiastic  or  a  layman,  who  is  even  tolerably 
attentive  to  his  duties  as  a  Catholic,  I  perceive 
the  same  facility  of  believing  all  that  the 
Church  teaches,  and  of  recognising  Christian 
doctrines,  not  merely  as  the  statements  of  well- 
proved  opinions,  but  as  matters  of  fact.  One 
and  all,  they  plainly  shew  that  to  their  minds 
the  great  mystery  of  existence  is  cleared  up ; 
the  blindness  which  darkens  the  eyes  of  man 
by  nature  is  in  their  case  cured.  The  three 
Persons  in  the  blessed  Trinity,  the  divinity 
and  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  heaven  in 
which  the  Mother  of  God  and  his  other  Saints 
are  now  interceding  for  them,  the  hell  in  which 
the  reprobate  are  punished  for  ever,  the  purga- 
tory in  which  the  imperfect  souls  of  those  who 
love  God  are  purified  before  admittance  into 
heaven,  the  real  presence  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
his  glorified  body  in  the  consecrated  eucha- 
ristic  species,  the  actual  communication  of  par- 
don to  the  penitent  in  the  sacrament  of  pen- 
ance, the  possession  of  miraculous  powers  by 
the  existing  Church  of  the  present  day,  the 
benefit  conferred  on  the  departed  faithful  by 
the  prayers  of  the  living,  the  reality  of  that 
spiritual  help  which  sincere  prayer  infallibly 
brings  down  from  God  into  our  souls; — all 
these  things  are  clearly  to  the  Catholics  whom 
we  daily  associate  with,  not  mere  doctrines  or 
opinions,  but  things,  which  they  no  more  prac- 
tically forget  in  action,  than  they  forget  that 
there  are  twenty-four  hours  in  the  day,  and 
that  a  man  must  eat  and  drink  in  order  to  live. 
This,  I  repeat,  is  to  be  observed,  not  only  in 
our  greatest  Saints,  in  men  and  women  whose 
whole  lives  are  given  up  to  prayer  and  me- 
ditation, or  to  serving  Christ  in  the  persons  of 
his  poor,  but  in  every  commonplace  Catholic 
who  has  any  pretensions  to  be  sincere,  and  to 
practise  heartily  that  religion  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  believe.  They  have  manifestly  re- 
ceived a  revelation  from  God.  The  heavens 
have  been  opened  to  them,  and  they  are  as 
men  who  see  in  the  midst  of  a  blinded  race. 

At  the  same  time,  let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  I  mean  that  the  Catholic  is  not  as  subject 
as  any  human  being  to  that  difficulty  of  fixing 
the  attention  upon  invisible  things,  which  forms 
one  of  the  sore  trials  of  our  present  state.  Like 
the  Protestant,  at  one  time  he  finds  it  easy  to 
withdraw  his  thoughts  from  secular  object*, 
and,  with  an  undivided  thoughtfulness,  to  con- 
centrate the  powers  of  his  mind  upon  the  af- 
fairs of  his  soul ;  at  another,  with  all  the  eff'orts 
he  makes,  with  all  the  iron  energy  of  an  indo- 


mitable will,  he  experiences  an  almost  absolute 
helplessness  of  thought,  when  he  would  medi- 
tate, pray,  or  calmly  adore  his  Almighty  Lord. 
His  diflference  from  the  Protestant  consists  in 
this ;  that  while  the  latter,  when  he  has  fixed 
his  attention  on  the  subject  which  he  desires, 
finds  his  soul  still  chained  down  to  earth,  by 
the  want  of  some  faculty  of  believing  without 
doubt,  and  of  contemplating  unseen  things,  as 
well  as  of  believing  certain  doctrinal  state- 
ments ;  the  former,  even  when  his  attention  is 
most  obstinate  in  refusing  to  be  fixed,  yet  ex- 
periences no  difiiculty  in  recognising  the  in- 
fallible truth  of  his  creed,  and  in  acting  to^ 
wards  the  objects  of  his  faith  with  the  same 
facility  of  energy  with  which  he  conducts 
himself  towards  what  he  sees  with  his  bodily 
eyes.  The  devout  Protestant  will  not  dispute 
what  I  say,  when  I  allege  that  so  soon  as  he 
can  disengage  himself  from  the  entanglement 
of  his  own  inward  thoughts,  feelings,  emotions, 
and  convictions,  and  go  directly  out  of  him- 
self, and  fix  his  attention  solely  upon  objective 
realities,  apart  from  his  own  ideas,  he  is  con- 
scious of  an  awful,  dreadful,  distressing  sensa- 
tion of  intellectual  helplessness,  which  chills 
his  fervour,  daunts  his  energies,  and  throws 
him  back,  again  and  again,  upon  secular  ob- 
jects, as  the  only  things  which  are  really  sure, 
the  only  things  on  which  he  knows  he  cannot 
be  mistaken.  If  he  is  in  any  degree  a  think- 
ing and  candid  person,  and  willing  to  subject 
the  views  in  which  he  has  been  brought  up 
to  the  test  of  rigid  proof,  the  consciousness  of 
the  miserable  deficiencies  of  any  proofs  which 
he  can  rely  upon  repeatedly  tortures  and  agi- 
tates him,  and  he  feels  as  if  he  would  give 
the  world  only  to  be  convinced  on  irrefragable 
grounds  that  he  is  not  trusting  to  a  delusion 
of  his  own  brain.  And  when  he  is  least 
troubled  with  this  consciousness  of  the  sandy 
basis  on  which  he  is  standing,  and  directs  all 
his  efforts  to  prayer,  meditation,  and  contempla- 
tion of  divine  things,  still  he  feels  like  one  who 
is  shooting  arrows  into  the  dark,  and  aims  he 
knows  not  where.  He  stands,  as  it  were,  upon 
the  edge  of  a  beetling  precipice ;  before  him 
is  the  vast,  immeasurable  expanse  of  ether,  but 
all  overspread  with  a  dense  and  impenetrable 
gloom ;  he  would  fain  look  and  see  what  is  the 
mighty  landscape  that  he  knows  lies  spread 
beneath  his  feet,  who  are  its  inhabitants,  to 
whom  he  shall  call  for  aid,  and  where  he  shall 
be  received  when  he  descends  into  that  bound- 
less region ;  but  in  vain  he  strains  his  eyes  to 
see,  and  his  ears  to  catch  some  clear  response 
to  the  voice  of  his  cry ;  here  and  there  a  light 
gleams  for  a  few  moments,  and  he  thinks  all 
will  be  manifest, — but  it  is  gone,  and  the  dark- 
ness seems  blacker  than  before  ;  sounds — mu- 
sical, wild,  unearthly — float  upwards  upon  the 
breeze,  and  then  all  is  still ;  and  he  remains 
cold,  trembling,  hoping,  fearing;  and  returns 
to  his  own  thoughts,  to  his  dry,  unsatisfac- 
tory knowledge,  to  reason,  to  argument,  to 
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self-inspection,  as  the  only  means  that  remain 
for  learning  the  mysteries  that  refuse  to  unfold 
themselves  to  his  sight. 

With  us  all  is  different.  Our  difficulty  lies 
in  fastening  our  attention,  and  in  that  alone. 
The  cares  and  the  pleasures,  the  sorrows  and 
the  joys,  the  excitements  and  the  occupations, 
of  secular  life,  distract  and  harass  us;  while  phy- 
sical weakness  occasionally  renders  all  purely 
mental  exertion  almost  impossible  to  our  en- 
feebled brain ;  so  that  it  is  at  times  with  con- 
siderable difficulty  we  can  enchain  our  minds, 
and  force  our  thoughts  to  be  obedient  to  our 
will,  and  pray  or  meditate  with  a  perfect  re- 
collectedness  and  composure  of  spirit.  But 
whensoever  we  can  do  this,  even  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  and  if  it  be  only  for  a  few  occa- 
sional moments  in  which  we  force  our  thoughts 
away  from  the  excitements  which  would  en- 
slave them,  then  do  we  find  all  clear  and  open 
to  our  intellectual  gaze.  We  are  not  agitated 
by  doubts ;  we  know  that  we  are  right ;  the 
more  we  reflect,  the  more  complete  is  the  rea- 
soning on  which  our  religion  is  based ;  and  the 
more  we  test  it  in  practice,  the  more  satisfac- 
torily does  it  commend  itself  to  our  mind«,  and 
the  more  powerful  do  we  find  that  faculty  of 
faith  which  we  have  received.  If  the  whole 
visible  earth  and  heavens  were  in  a  moment  to 
vanish  from  before  our  eyes,  and  God  and  his 
Saints  and  Angels  were  to  appear  before  us, 
astounded,  awe-struck,  and  humbled  to  the 
dust  as  we  should  be,  our  souls  would  in- 
stantly recognise  the  ineffable  sight  as  the  glo- 
rious manifestation  of  what  we  had  ever  been 
beholding  by  faith ;  it  would  be  the  very  same 
world  of  beauty,  majesty,  and  holiness,  in 
whose  presence  we  had  been  living,  while  it 
was  still  hidden  from  our  carnal  vision.* 

As  especially  connected  with  this  feature  in 
the  Catholic's  practical  condition,  I  may  here 
advert  to  what  I  have  found  to  be  the  real 
place  which  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  reli- 
gious worship  hold  in  the  Catholic  devotions. 
It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  externals  of 
religion  are  accounted  of  far  more  importance 
by  Catholics  than  by  Protestants ;  and  that  we 
are  practically  dependent  upon  the  accessories 
of  public  functions  for  the  warmth  of  our  re- 
ligious feelings,  in  a  very  excessive  degree. 
Music,  painting,  architecture,  sculpture,  in- 
cense, vestments,  bodily  postures,  and  symbo- 
lical ceremonies,  are  popularly  conceived  to  be 
almost  essential  to  a  Catholic's  prayers ;  or,  at 

*  It  will  be  of  course  understood  that  1  am  not  here 
asserting  that  tlie  Catholic  does  not  experience  those 
temptations  against  faith,  whother  in  Catholicism  jis  the 
only  true  Christianity,  in  Christianity  itself  as  a  divine 
revelation,  or  in  the  being  and  goodness  of  God  him- 
self, which  are  the  natural  results  of  human  infirmity, 
and  of  the  snares  which  the  devil  phices  before  our 
minds.  These  are,  however,  but  temptations,  and  no- 
thing more ;  and  except  when  deliberately  entertained 
or  yielded  to,  affect  only  his  lower  nature,  not  touching 
his  regenerate  %vill,  or  preventing  his  oflering  to  (lod  the 
same  homage  of  faith  and  obedience  which  he  offers  at 
those  times  when  he  is  most  free  from  such  assaults  and 
delusions. 


any  rate,  to  be  esteemed  by  us  of  a  value 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  spiritual  character 
of  all  true  worship.  Now,  that  we  think  more 
of  them  than  ma7t?/  Protestants  do,  I  most  rea- 
dily admit  and  maintain.  We  consider  that 
any  voluntary  neglect  of  external  propriety 
and  decency  in  the  worship  of  God  is  a  token 
of  the  absence  of  heartfelt  love  and  devotion 
to  his  service.  We  say  that  it  is  the  very  law 
of  our  being,  that  where  the  heart  is  truly  en- 
gaged, we  should  shew,  by  our  outward  pos- 
ture, gestures,  and  language,  that  it  is  so ;  just 
as  no  man  who  had  a  request  to  make  of  an- 
other, would  commence  it  by  turning  his  back 
upon  him. 

Further,  we  maintain  that  Christianity  leads 
man  to  offer  the  best  of  all  that  he  possesses 
to  the  visible  service  and  honour  of  his  God 
and  Saviour ;  that  as  by  nature  we  offer  gifts 
to  those  we  love  on  earth,  not  so  much  for 
their  personal  advantage,  as  for  a  token  and 
expression  of  our  affection  for  them,  so,  by 
grace,  man,  redeemed  and  regenerated,  conse- 
crates to  the  Almighty  offerings  of  all  that  he 
himself  holds  most  choice  and  beautiful,  of  all 
that  costs  him  most  labour  and  thought,  o 
all  that  the  loftiest  genius  can  devise  mos 
perfect  and  most  lovely.  Thus,  we  say  thai 
a  gorgeous  public  function,  in  which  ever; 
art  and  science  unite  to  complete  a  magni- 
ficence such  as  will  captivate  tlie  most  cold 
and  satisfy  the  most  severe,  is  but  the  natural 
expression  of  the  love  of  the  Christian's  heart 
towards  Him  who  gave  him  all  that  he  en- 

joy^' 

Again,  it  is  a  Catholic  maxim,  that  outward 
circumstances,  whether  ceremonies,  music, 
forms  of  prayer,  or  postures  of  the  body  of 
the  worshipper  himself,  act  upon  the  mind 
within,  assist  it  in  its  endeavours  to  realise 
the  truths  of  religion,  and  form,  in  a  subo 
dinate  sense,  channels  by  which  the  Spirit 
God  excites,  controls,  and  strengthens  o 
purely  spiritual  devotions.  All  these  princ; 
pies  I  have  found  to  be  recognised  by  Cath 
lies  of  every  class,  as  elementary  facts  in  h 
man  nature,  and  not  to  be  rejected  without  a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  common  sense  and 
philosophy,  as  well  as  of  those  of  ecclesiastical 
regulation  and  devout  feeling.  So  far,  there- 
fore, it  is  eminently  true  that  Catholics  think 
more  of  the  externals  of  religion  than  most 
Protestants. 

But  at  the  same  time,  judging  both  from 
myself  and  from  what  I  see  in  other  Catholics 
of  every  class,  I  perceive  that  Catholic  devotion 
stands  far  less  in  need  of  these  aids  than  does 
Protestant  devotion ;   and  that  when  circum- 
stances compel  us,  we  can  dispense  with  everj^^ 
thing  that  is  outward  and  visible  in  our  wo 
ship  of  God,  with  a  facility  and  even  a  jo 
which,  to  those  Avho  know  us  not,  will  appe 
incredible.     And  not  only  so  ;  but  even  wlu 
we  are  in  possession  of  every  delightful  an 
appropriate  accessory  to  our  devotions,  we  ai 
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all  times  think  of  them,  and  rest  upon  them, 
and  put  ourselves  out  of  the  Aviiy  in  order  to 
(  iijoy  ihem,  so  marvellously  little,  that  at  times 
lie  Catholic  almost  seems  utterly  regardless  of 
the  common  propriety  of  outward  appearances. 
As  far  as  niy  experience  teaches,  persons  who 
have  been  brought  up  Catholics  can  hardly 
understand  the  importance  which  some  Pro- 
testants attach  to  the  outward  forms  of  devo- 
tion; they  as  naturally  dispense  with  them, 
when  called  to  do  so,  as  they  employ  them 
when  occasion  offers.  They  do  not  refute  the 
common  charge  of  formalism  which  Protest- 
ants bring  against  them,  for  the  best  of  all 
reasons,  that  they  are  hardly  conscious  that 
it  is  brought.  That  religion  should  consist  in 
outward  forms,  in  words,  in  postures,  in  ru- 
brics, in  ceremonies,  or  even  in  fasting  and 
bodily  mortification,  seems  to  the  Catholic 
such  a  palpable  absurdity,  that  he  cannot  con- 
ceive how  deeply  the  Protestant  world  is  con- 
vinced that  Catholicism  is  a  religion  of  cere- 
monies and  external  acts. 

Let  the  question  be  put  to  any  average  Ca- 
tholic ;  let  him  be  asked  whether  he  cannot 
pray  without  an  image  or  picture  before  him, 
without  crossing  himself  or  touching  holy 
water,  without  being  in  a  particular  posture, 
M-itiiout  using  one  particular  form  of  words, 
without  being  in  one  particular  place  ;  let  him 
be  asked  whether  he  thinks  prayer  consists  in 
saying  words,  and  not  in  the  direction  of  the 
thoughts  and  heart  to  God ;  and  he  will  laugh 
at  the  person  who  supposes  him  capable  of 
such  childish  and  anti- Christian  folly,  and 
hardly  believe  that  any  man  who  has  the 
slightest  idea  of  what  religion  is,  should  sup- 
pose him  guilty  of  such  a  perversion  of  the 
first  elements  of  Christianity.  I  can  most 
conscientiously  declare,  for  my  own  part,  that 
1  have  found  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  sys- 
tem to  be  such,  that  while  it  enables  me  to 
spiritualise,  so  to  say,  every  outward  religious 
form,  and  to  infuse  a  living  meaning  alike  into 
the  most  simple  and  the  most  elaborate  cere- 
mony ;  at  the  same  time  it  has  conferred  on 
me  a  practical  power  of  being  independent  of 
all  external  aids  to  devotion,  when  circum- 
stances make  them  virtually  impossible.  So  far 
from  finding  splendour,  good  taste,  refinement, 
architecture,  painting,  music,  more  necessary 
than  before  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  devo- 
tion, and  to  act  as  wings  on  which  the  soul 
may  mount  up  from  earth  to  heaven,  I  have 
found  them  far  less  necessary,  or  rather,  in 
honest  truth,  not  necessary  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree. 

And  what  I  personally  experience,  that  I  see 
ill  every  one  else  around  me.  I  see  persons, 
who,  while  they  were  members  of  the  Angli- 
can communion,  were  the  loudest  in  insisting 
upon  the  immense  importance  of  splendour 
and  ceremonial  in  the  public  worship  of  God, 
and  who  were  distracted  and  tormented  in 
their  prayers  by  every  casual  violation  of  strict 


propriety,  rapidly  passing  from  this  slavish 
condition  to  a  spiritual  power  and  freedom  of 
soul,  and  enabled  to  rule  instead  of  being  in 
bondage  to  outward  circumstances.  Observers, 
who  are  strange  to  the  inward  life  of  Catholic 
devotion,  would  be  amazed  at  the  extraordi- 
nary facility  which  Catholics  possess  in  pray- 
ing at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  in  the  midst 
of  noise,  and  bustle,  and  movement,  which 
would  be  utterly  fatal  to  all  collected  thought 
in  themselves.  I  would  that  they  who  think 
we  are  formalists,  and  abject  devotees  to  that 
splendour  with  which  w^e  delight  to  surround 
our  great  religious  celebrations,  would  accus- 
tom themselves  to  visit  Catholic  churches  and 
chapels  at  various  hours  in  the  day,  or  to  as- 
sociate with  Catholics  in  familiar  domestic  life. 
I  can  assure  them,  that  they  would  perceive 
that  the  soul  of  the  devout  Catholic  repeatedly 
communes  with  her  Lord  in  heaven,  with  a 
directness,  an  energy,  and  a  warmth  of  feeling, 
which  makes  her  independent  of  every  thing 
visible  and  audible  around  her,  and  enables 
her  to  pray  amid  scenes  where  the  best  of 
Protestants  would  find  prayer  a  simple  impos- 
sibility. In  no  one  thing  is  the  contrast  be- 
tween a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  church 
more  striking  than  in  this,  that  the  former  is 
a  place  in  which  persons  are  seen  to  pray  na- 
turally, at  all  hours  and  in  all  circumstances; 
during  the  regular  public  service,  before  it 
begins,  after  it  is  over,  in  union  with  the  offi- 
ciating priest,  or  independently  of  him,  in  a 
crowd,  in  solitude,  while  the  turmoil  of  work- 
men fills  the  air,  while  a  choir  or  an  organist 
are  practising  music,  while  Catholic  strangers 
are  reverently  walking  about,  while  Protestant 
strangers  are  staring  and  lounging,  on  a  Sun- 
day or  a  week-day,  for  ten  minutes  in  the 
midst  of  a  walk,  at  a  few  hurried  intervals 
while  the  necessities  of  business  cause  inces- 
sant interruptions,  with  a  book  or  without  a 
book,  standing,  sitting,  or  kneeling,  as  bodily 
strength  or  accommodation  may  permit; — in 
every  possible  circumstance,  and  under  every 
conceivable  disadvantage,  a  Catholic  church 
displays  men,  women,  and  children  at  prayer, 
absorbed  in  their  own  thoughts,  insensible  of 
all  that  passes  around  them,  and  filled  with  the 
consciousness  that  they  are  in  the  presence  of 
their  God. 

Especially  is  this  power  of  approaching 
Almighty  God  at  all  times  in  heartfelt  prayer 
to  be  noticed  in  churches  where  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  is  reserved  in  the  tabernacle  upon 
the  altar.  The  instantaneous  and  spontaneous 
homage  which  the  soul  of  every  Catholic  pays 
to  the  Presence  of  his  Lord  in  the  consecrated 
species,  must  indeed  be  personally  experienced 
in  order  to  be  adequately  comprehended.  It 
is  a  thing  which  cannot  be  explained  in  words. 
How  it  unites  awe  with  love,  fear  with  tender- 
ness, reverence  with  joy,  and  obedience  with 
childlike  freedom;  how  it  naturally  silences 
the  voice  to  a  whisper,  bids  the  foot  tread 
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gently  upon  the  floor,  bends  the  knee  in  ado- 
ration, and  fills  the  whole  soul  with  a  sense  of 
the  greatness  of  God,  the  blessedness  of  re- 
demption, anil  the  hatefulness  of  sin  ; — all  this 
must  be  felt  to  be  understood.  No  tongue 
can  describe  it,  as  nothing  but  the  indwelling 
grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost  can  confer  it.  All 
that  can  be  done  is  to  remind  the  non-Catholic 
inquirer,  that  we  have  a  doctrine  which  teaches 
us,  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  incarnate  Son  of 
God,  resides  day  and  night  upon  our  altars, 
imprisoned,  as  it  were,  through  the  excess  of 
his  love,  and  waiting  every  moment  that  passes 
to  shed  his  boundless  blessings  upon  every 
heart  that  comes  to  visit  Him  in  penitence  and 
aftection;  and  to  assure  him  that  this  is  no 
empty,  unpractical  dogma,  but  a  belief  which 
is  beyond  expression  dear  to  our  souls,  and 
which  exerts  an  incessant  practical  influence 
in  those  places  where  He  thus  resides,  to  which 
every  sincere  Catholic  mind  delights  to  yield. 

Here,  too,  I  must  add  a  word  respecting 
that  singular  notion  which  Protestants  enter- 
tain with  regard  to  the  supposed  Catholic  rule, 
that  we  should  always  pray  in  a  set  form  of 
words,  learnt  by  heart,  or  read  from  a  book. 
That  Catholics  discountenance  extempore  pub- 
lic prayer  in  an  assemblage  of  persons,  except 
in  peculiar  circumstances,  is  most  true;  and 
the  reasons  why  they  do  so  will  commend 
themselves  to  every  person  of  common  sense. 
But  that  the  Catholic  is  taught  to  pray  only 
in  fixed  forms  of  w  ords  in  his  closet,  or  even 
while  he  is  joining  in  the  public  services  of  the 
Church,  is  as  unmixed  an  untruth  as  ever  pro- 
ceeded from  anti-Catholic  prejudice.  Every 
thing  I  ever  read  in  a  Catholic  book,  every 
thing  I  have  ever  heard  since  I  became  a  Ca- 
tholic, unites  in  teaching  a  doctrine  the  very 
reverse  of  this  common  accusation.  I  never 
met  with  a  spiritual  treatise  which  did  not 
expressly  declare,  that  in  our  secret  devotions 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  never  to  check 
the  free  aspirations  of  the  soul  to  God  by  any 
rigid  conformity  to  the  forms  we  ordinarily 
use ;  that  the  best  prayers  are  those  which,  we 
may  trust,  are  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost  at 
the  time  we  pray;  and  that  we  should  have 
habitual  recourse  to  set  forms  only  because 
the  human  mind  is  weak  and  ignorant,  and 
cannot  at  all  times  express  itself  fitly  in  its 
own  phrases,  or  recollect  all  the  details  in 
which  it  is  right  that  it  should  pray,  and 
praise,  and  adore,  and  intercede.  Written 
prayers  are  to  the  Catholic  a  kind  of  skeleton 
for  his  devotions.  He  is  taught  to  clothe  them, 
precisely  as  his  own  personal  love  and  necessi- 
ties require,  w  ith  those  petitions,  those  phrases, 
those  prolonged  meditations,  or  those  arrow- 
like ejaculations,  which  are  the  natural  fruit  of 
his  own  personal  feelings  and  thoughts.  The 
greatest  masters  in  the  spiritual  life,  while  they 
advise  an  amount  of  prayer  and  meditation 
(luring  the  day  which  few  Protestants  would 
not  thiuk  outrageously  excessive,  at  the  same 
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time  furnish  written  prayers  of  the  briefest 
possible  character,  rather  subjects  for  prayer, 
than  actual  devotions,  and  modelled  upon  the 
principle  on  which  we  may  humbly  conceive 
that  our  blessed  Lord  himself  modelled  the 
prayer  He  taught  us,  when  He  said,  "  ThiLs 
therefore  shall  you  pray." 

In  immediate  connexion  with  the  power  of 
faith  in  the  realities  of  the  invisible  universe, 
it  will  be  natural  to  state  the  influence  of  Ca- 
tholicism upon  the  general  relationship  of  the 
heart  towards  its  God  and  Saviour.  And  if 
I  have  found  that  the  popular  ideas  of  this 
influence  are  deficient  in  the  points  to  which  I 
have  already  alluded,  still  more  radically  false 
have  I  found  them  in  all  that  pertains  to  the 
feelings  of  man  towards  his  Maker.  The 
common  opinion  of  Catholicism  is,  that  its 
natural  result  is  a  sense  of  mingled  slavery 
and  presumptuousness ;  that  it  obscures  the 
essentially  ^/i«/  relation  of  man  redeemed  to 
his  almighty  Lord ;  that  it  makes  religion  con- 
sist in  a  sort  of  bargain  between  God  and  man, 
in  which  the  former  sells  and  the  latter  pur- 
chases heaven  by  his  good  works ;  that  it  sub- 
stitutes superstitious  dread  for  reverent  fear, 
and  self-trust  for  self-sacrifice  and  humility ; 
that  it  almost  obliterates  the  perfectly  gratui- 
tous character  of  the  gift  of  redemption  ;  and 
that  the  very  last  thing  which  would  enter  into 
a  Catholic's  mind  is  to  teach  and  believe  that 
love  for  God  is  all  in  all. 

In  replying  to  this  idea,  I  first  meet  it  simply 
with  a  direct  negative  in  every  one  of  its  parts. 
I  speak  the  opinion  of  myself  and  of  every 
Catholic  of  whose  opinions  I  have  any  know- 
ledge, when  I  assert  that  the  feeling  of  bond- 
age, or  slavery,  does  not  enter  for  a  moment 
into  our  habitual  frame  of  mind.  Strict  and 
absolute  as  are  our  ideas  of  duty,  of  the  neces- 
sity of  penance,  of  the  value  of  suff'ering,  they 
do  not  in  the  slightest  conceivable  measur 
interfere  with  that  sense  of  our  filial  relation  to 
our  almighty  and  all-holy  God  which  lies  at  th 
very  foundation  of  our  spiritual  life,  and  which 
pervades  our  every  thought,  word,  and  deed.j 
If  there  is  any  one  rescilt  of  reconciliation  to 
the  Church  which  the  convert  finds  more  strik- 
ing than  another,  it  is  the  sense  of  reconcilia- 
tion to  G^o<i  through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  of  the  transcending  greatness  of  his  love 
and  mercy  towards  us.  We  know  not  what  it  is 
to  be  afraid  of  Almighty  God  ;  we  see  nothing 
in  Him  which  is  not  sweet,  attractive,  touch- 
ing, and  inviting,  even  to  the  most  abominable 
of  sinners.  We  fear  Him,  as  every  creature 
nmst  fear  its  Creator ;  but  we  are  unconscious 
of  any  feeling  of  being  driven  from  Him,  or  of 
having  duties  imposed  upon  us  which  it  is  ira 
possible  to  perform.  Our  confidence  in  HinLJ 
is  boundless ;  whatever  our  sins,  whatever  Ui 
enduring  obstinacy  of  our  own  evil  nature,  we 
know  that  we  only  add  to  our  guilt  by  keeping 
away  from  Him  and  by  doubting  his  mercy. 
We  have  but  one  cause  of  dread,  the  know 
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ledge  of  the  deceitfulncss  of  our  own  minds, 
and  of  the  possibility  that,  after  all  our  prayers 
and  our  efforts,  we  may  still  be  cheating  our- 
selves, and  imagining  that  we  love  God,  while 
in  reality  our  hearts  are  estranged  from  Him. 
Peace  is  so  emphatically  our  possession,  that, 
contrasted  with  what  we  perceive  to  be  the 
general  condition  of  conscientious  Protestants, 
if  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  no  man  knows 
what  peace  with  God  really  is  until  he  enters 
the  fold  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  doctrine  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
doing  penance  for  our  sins,  though  forgiven — 
of  making  satisfaction  for  them,  after  their 
eternal  punishment  has  been  done  away  wdth 
through  the  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ,  either 
by  sufferings  in  this  life  or  in  purgatory,  is 
supposed  to  be  incompatible  with  that  deep 
sense  of  joy  and  happiness  which  the  Bible 
tells  us  that  Christians  reap  from  their  sense  of 
reconciliation  to  God.  And  so  it  will  natu- 
rally seem  to  those  whose  minds  are  not  im- 
pressed as  ours  are  with  a  sense  of  the  awful 
nature  of  sin,  and  of  the  strictness  of  the  di- 
vine law ;  but  nevertheless,  theorise  as  people 
may,  the  knowledge  that  all  sin,  though  for- 
given, demands  suffering  as  a  satisfaction  for 
its  guilt,  either  here  or  hereafter,  does  not 
interfere  with  the  fulness  of  the  Catholic's 
gladness  and  peace,  or  for  one  moment  cloud 
that  sunshine  which  the  hope  of  seeing  God 
in  heaven  produces  in  his  soul.  For  myself, 
the  longer  I  experience,  and  the  more  calmly 
I  examine  into,  the  effects  of  the  doctrine  of 
satisfaction  upon  the  peaceful  serenity  of  the 
Christian  heart,  the  more  clearly  do  I  perceive, 
the  more  thankfully  do  I  acquiesce  in,  its  per- 
fect harmony  with  the  boundlessness  of  that 
pardon  which  the  death  of  Christ  has  procured 
for  all  men.  And  all  Catholics  say  the  same 
thing.  Ask  them,  if  you  doubt  my  words, 
whether  the  knowledge  that  purgatory  awaits 
them  if  they  die  with  one  stain  of  sin  remain- 
ing on  their  souls,  embitters  a  single  hour  of 
their  lives,  or  calls  forth  a  single  murmur 
against  the  justice  of  God  who  demands  such 
a  satisfaction  at  their  hands  ? 

Again :  this  same  doctrine  of  the  value  and 
necessity  of  suffering,  as  an  expiation  of  sins 
which  are  yet  at  the  same  time  forgiven,  is 
supposed  to  foster  a  notion  that  man  can  atone 
for  his  own  guilt  towards  God,  and  to  be  de- 
rogatory to  the  perfectness  of  that  sacrifice 
which  our  blessed  Lord  offered  up  for  us  on 
the  cross.  As  I  am  not  engaged  in  an  ex- 
position of  what  Catholic  doctrines  really  are, 
but  in  relating  their  practical  influences  upon 
the  mind,  I  shall  not  stay  to  shew  that  they 
who  bring  this  accusation  are  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  true  nature  of  the  doctrines  they  con- 
demn, but  rather  call  the  reader's  attention  to 
the  matter  of  fact,  which  he  may  ascertain  for 
himself  by  making  the  inquiry  6{  any  Catholic 
Avho  attends  to  his  religious  duties.  For  my- 
self, I  can  most  truly  allege,  that  whatever 


might  have   been   my  suspicions  of  the  ten- 
dency of  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction  while  I 
was  still  a  Protestant,  no  one  thought  has  ever 
crossed  my  mind  since  I  was  a  Catholic  which 
tended  to  disparage  the  infinite  value  of  the 
atonement  of  the  eternal  Son  of  God ;  nor  has 
it  ever   entered  my  thoughts  to   esteem   the 
sufferings  of  any  creature  whatsoever  as  of  the 
slightest  value,  except  that  which  they  received 
from  the  sufferings  and  merits  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Candid  Protestants  suppose  that  an  intelligent 
and  religious  Catholic  preserves  himself  from 
falling  into  all  kinds  of  abominations  by  a  per- 
petual balancing  of  one  doctrine  against  an- 
other, by  watching  the  effect  of  each  separate 
dogma  U23on  himself,  and  preventing  it  from 
producing  that  pernicious  result  which  they 
suppose  that  it  would  naturally  work  if  left 
to  itself.     Thus,  they  conceive  that  the  doc- 
trines of  human  satisfaction  and  of  the  perfect- 
ness of  the  atonement  of  our  blessed  Lord  are 
naturally  antagonistic  to  one  another,  and  that 
Catholics  are  in  perpetual  peril  of  sliding  into 
a  state  of  mind  which  dishonours  the  media- 
tion of  Christ,  and  makes  man   his  own  re- 
deemer.   The  practical  result,  on  the  contrary, 
shews  that  this  fear  is  a  mere  illusion.     Every 
Catholic  who  knows  what  the  doctrines  of  his 
Church  really  are,  is  literally  unconscious  of 
any  such  antagonism  in  his  own  bosom.     I 
can  most  solemnly  protest,  that  so  far  from 
having  found  my  sense  of  the  infinite  value  of 
the  atonement  of  Christ  encroached  upon  by 
my  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  satisfaction  and 
penance,  I  find  that  the  very  reverse  is  the 
case.     Since  I  have  become  a  Catholic,  my 
conceptions  of  the  boundlessness  of  the  merits 
of  our  blessed  Lord,  and  the  utter  nothingness 
of  all  man's  merit,  except  as  communicated 
from  the  merits  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross, 
have  wonderfully  enlarged  and  deepened,  and 
become  unceasingly  habitual,  and  have  entered 
into  m^  every  thought,  work,  and  feeling,  to 
such  an  extent,  that  the  honour  I  formerly  paid 
to  the  one  atonement  of  the  Eternal  Son  was 
comparatively  a  divided  homage  and  an  igno- 
rant faith.     And  I  am  not  speaking  mere  rhe- 
torical words,    or   indulging   in   controversial 
exaggeration,  when  I  add  that,  from  all  I  have 
learnt  and  observed  since  I  became  a  Catholic, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  only  persons  in  this 
country  who  truly  realise  the  infinite  value  of 
the  sacrifice  of  Calvary,  and  who  depend  upon 
that  sacrifice  alone  for  every  thing  that  they 
possess  and   every  thing   they  hope  for,  are 
the  children  of  the  Catholic  Church.     The  in- 
credulous Evangelical  or  Anglican  may  smile, 
and  count  this  a  mere  effusion  of  angry  de- 
clamation ;  but,  on  the  word  of  an  honest  man, 
I  assure  them,  that  could  they  experience  for 
one  single  day  what  are  the  habitual  thoughts, 
feelings,  prayers,  and  acts  of  a  conscientious 
Catholic,  they  would  admit  the  truth  of  what 
I  say,  when  I  repeat,  that  the  ineffable  perfec- 
tions and  meritoriousness  of  the  death  of  Jesus 
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Christ,  and  the  complete  and  never-ceasinj^ 
natural  helplessness  and  worthlessness  of  man's 
works,  are  coniprcliended  and  accepted  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  alone. 

Such  also  is  unquestionably  the  practical 
influence  upon  the  mind  of  the  Catholic  doc- 
trines of  free-will  and  the  merit  of  good  works. 
It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  that,  though 
we  can  do  nothing  whatsoever  that  is  good, 
not  even  think  a  good  thought,  without  the 
aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  yet  that,  in 
order  to  be  saved,  our  will,  when  set  free  by 
grace,  must  co-operate  with  the  Divine  influ- 
ence, or  wc  shall  continue  lost  in  sin.  And 
further,  she  teaches  that  it  pleases  Almighty 
God,  in  his  infinite  condescension,  to  treat  our 
good  deeds  as  meritorious,  and  to  reward  them 
with  eternal  life,  although  they  are  from  first 
to  last  the  work  of  his  Spirit  within  us,  and 
although,  even  if  we  were  to  become  literally 
sinless,  we  should  be  for  ever  and  ever  un- 
profitable servants.  And  it  is  commonly  sup- 
posed that,  even  granting  these  doctrines  to 
be  true,  yet  their  tendency  is  to  conceal  the 
nothingness  of  man's  deeds,  to  obscure  the 
glory  of  the  atonement  offered  for  our  sins,  to 
make  us  forget  the  positive  sinfulness  and  in- 
firmities which  cling  to  our  holiest  thoughts 
and  actions,  and  to  foster  a  spirit  of  audacious 
pride,  which  makes  us  think  that  we  are  pur- 
chasing salvation  with  a  certain  payment  of 
our  own,  and  that  we  do  not  from  first  to  last 
owe  all  to  the  mercy  and  goodness  of  God. 
The  most  candid  Protestants  are  suspicious  of 
the  urgency  with  which  these  things  are  in- 
culcated by  Catholic  preachers  and  writers; 
they  are  conscious  that  in  their  own  minds 
there  is  an  incessant  tendency  to  self-trust,  to 
forgetfulness  of  their  own  nothingness  and 
helplessness,  and  to  a  distrust  of  the  unlimited 
promises  of  spiritual  aid  which  God  makes  to 
those  who  believe.  The  purely  gratuitous 
character  of  our  salvation,  from  first  no  last, 
is  a  truth  which,  though  they  know  to  be  true, 
they  feel  the  greatest  difficulty  in  realising. 
They  imagine  that  the  only  way  by  which  a 
Christian  can  be  preserved  from  this  idolatry 
of  self  is  by  a  perpetual  balancing  of  one  doc- 
trine with  another — by  setting  the  doctrine  of 
the  atonement  against  the  doctrine  of  human 
merit,  and  the  omnipotence  of  God  against  the 
feebleness  of  man.  WJien,  then,  they  see  Ca- 
tholics never  dreaming  of  this  perpetual  qua- 
lification of  truths,  but  insisting  upon  each 
separate  doctrine  as  if  it  alone  were  the  whole 
truth  of  the  Gospel,  they  are  staggered  and 
confounded;  they  cannot  conceive  liow  such 
things  can  be  done,  without  baneful  mischief 
to  the  religious  character,  without  fostering 
the  most  unchristian  sentiments  in  those  who 
are  guided  by  such  rash  and  careless  teaching. 

Again,  a  similar  jiernicious  consequence  is 
attributed  to  our  belief  in  tiie  efficacy  of  the 
intercession  of  the  Saints.  1  am  speaking,  of 
course,  of  what  is  supposed  by  Protestants  of 
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ordinary  sense  and  charity,  who  are  awai 
that  the  Catholic  does  not  positively  worshi 
the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  as  God,  and  that  we" 
depend  on  her  ])rayers,  and  on  those  of  other 
saints,  simply  as  prayers  offered  up  for  us  by 
our  fellow-creatures  now  in  glory.  As  to  those 
who  regard  Catholics  as  necessarily  idolaters, 
polytheists,  or  such  like,  I  have  nothing  now 
to  say  to  them.  Their  fanatical  blindness  must 
be  cured,  if  cured  at  all,  by  other  means  be- 
sides calm  and  rational  argument.  But  it  is 
notorious  that,  from  the  most  ultra-Romanising 
Anglican  down  to  the  mere  shrewd  observer 
in  the  non-religious  world,  it  is  received  as  an 
undoul)ted  axiom,  that  the  Roman  doctrine 
and  practice  with  respect  to  the  blessed  Virgin 
and  the  Saints  is  naturally  antagonistic  to  the 
doctrine  that  there  is  but  one  essentially  meri- 
torious Mediator  between  God  and  man.  Our 
very  best  friends  are  persuaded  that,  hi  order 
to  avoid  idolatry,  we  are  forced  to  be  ever  ex- 
plaining away  some  portion  of  our  creed  ;  that 
Catholic  devotion  sways,  as  it  were,  from  side 
to  side,  now  verging  on  a  neglect  of  the  Saints 
and  doubts  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
by  praying  to  them,  now  in  imminent  peril  of 
dishonouring  Almighty  God  and  of  depending 
upon  creatures  for  salvation.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  impossible  that  we  should  hold  any  one 
dogma  of  our  Church  in  its  perfect  fulness,  or 
carry  it  out  uncompromisingly  to  its  legitimate 
consequences,  without  violating  some  other 
article  of  our  faith.  In  a  word.  Catholic  prac- 
tice, when  good  and  religious,  is  believed  to  be 
a  system  of  checks  and  counterbalancing,  like 
the  British  constitution,  in  which  king,  lords, 
and  commons  have  each  a  separate  interes| 
and  separate  tendencies,  and  act  together  (t( 
use  a  mathematical  phrase)  by  a  compositior 
of  opposing  forces,  just  as  the  earth  is  kept  ii 
its  place  in  the  solar  system. 

This,  then,  is  that  striking  and  universally^ 
true  fact  which  I  have  learnt  since  I  became  a^ 
Catholic, —  that  while  all  other  religions  arc 
kept  from  falling  into  the  chaos  of  infidelitj 
or  the  madness  of  fanaticism  by  such  a  bal 
lancing  of  their  elemAts  as  I  have  described, 
the  nature  of  Catholic  truth  is  precisely  and" 
in  every  respect  the  reverse.     I'he  result  of 
my  personal  experience,  and  of  what  I  see  all 
around  me,  is  a  conviction,  which  every  day 
gains  fresh  strength,  that  the  Catholic  system 
of  doctrine  is  the  only  self-consistent  scheme 
of  faith  in  existence.     Day  by  day,  and  hour 
by  hour,  as  we  practise  its  rules  and  act  upon 
its  dogmas,  the  more  amazing  and  divine  docs 
its  wondrous   harmony  appear.     Throughout 
it^  vast  range  mc  can  detect  no  one  solitar]j 
doctrine  or  custom  which  may  not  be  carriec 
out  fearlessly,  energetically,  and  incessantly  t( 
its  utmost  consequences,  and  leave  no  trace  o| 
injury  to  the  perfection  of  the  spiritual  lifej 
Tliey  Iiave  but  to  be  correctly  undv.rstoody  anc 
there  is  no  shadow  of  danger  of  their  leading 
us  astray.     So  far  from  interfering  with  on« 
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ciiiother,  or  balancing  one  another,  they  are 
nitlier  each  a  part  oi'  all  the  rest,  a  consequence 
ot"  the  rest,  an  eternally  logical  deduction  from 
i  the  rest.  You  cannot  touch  one  of  them  with 
irreverent  hand,  without  wounding  the  suscep- 
tibility of  the  remainder.  You  cannot  doubt 
the  truth  of  one  of  them  without  a  measure  of 
unbelief  in  every  one  that  remains.  They  act 
together  upon  the  soul,  as  friends,  not  as  rivals  ; 
their  interests,  so  to  say,  are  one,  not  many  ; 
not  only  do  they  not  serve  to  antagonise  one 
another,  but  they  cannot  do  so ;  the  more 
vividly  the  soul  realises  one  of  them,  the  more 
brilliant  is  the  light  w  hich  beams  out  upon  her 
from  all  the  rest;  the  more  deeply  and  fer- 
vently she  meditates  upon  each  separate  truth, 
the  more  profound  is  her  perception  of  the 
truth  and  glory  of  the  whole  system,  the  more 
keen  her  appreciation  of  its  descent  from  the 
eternal  throne  of  God. 

No  man,  I  repeat,  can  he  a  consistent  Catho- 
lic, and  not  learn  to  smile  at  the  simplicity 
which  accounts  the  honour  we  pay  to  the 
Saints  to  be  a  derogation  from  the  incommu- 
nicable majesty  of  God.  No  man  can  love 
and  honour  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus  as  we 
love  and  honour  her,  without  feeling  that  the 
more  he  loves  her  the  more  he  loves  her  Son 
and  her  Lord,  and  the  more  he  honours  her, 
the  more  overwhelming  is  his  sense  of  the  dis- 
tance which  separates  her  from  Him  whom 
she  bore.  The  whole  mass  of  objection,  cen- 
sure, pity,  and  fear,  which  the  Protestant  feels 
for  the  Catholic,  vanishes  like  a  morning  mist 
when  the  soul  once  finds  herself  within  that 
communion  whose  creed  presents  such  an  in- 
comprehensible enigma  to  those  who  are  with- 
out her  pale.  He  perceives  at  once  that  he 
has  come  into  a  state  in  which  the  apostle's 
M'ords  are  fulfilled  in  a  sense  of  which  before 
he  little  conceived,  "  Where  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  is,  there  is  liberty."  Such,  with  literal 
exactness,  can  I  declare  to  be  the  influence  of 
the  Catholic  system  on  those  who  are  within 
it.  I  am  now  unconscious  of  the  very  existence 
of  any  of  those  chains  which  in  former  days 
hampered  and  bound  down  my  intelligence 
and  moral  nature.  I  find  myself  in  the  midst 
of  a  system  which  is  eminently  what  I  should 
expect  from  a  revelation  of  the  eternal  nature 
of  God  ;  a  system,  not  of  servitude  but  of  free- 
dom, in  which  I  am  not  called  to  set  up  one 
article  of  my  creed  against  another,  to  be  ever 
fretting  m-yself  v/ith  anxiety  lest — oh,  mon- 
strous supposition! — truth  lead  me  into  error; 
or  to  exercise  my  private  critical  faculties  upon 
the  general  spirit  which,  from  its  foundation, 
has  animated  and  ruled  the  communion  to 
which  I  belong,  in  order  that  I  may  be  wiser 
than  my  fathers,  and  discover  doctrines  as 
scientific  people  discover  facts  in  electricity  or 
geology.  I  find  that  all  I  have  to  do  is  to 
throw  myself,  with  all  my  powers,  into  the 
creed  and  practical  system  which  is  around 
me— without  hesitation,  without  worldly  cau- 


tion, without  nervous  fear  lest  it  fail  me  or 
lead  me  astray;  and  the  more  vigorously, 
deeply,  and  humbly  I  do  this,  the  more  does 
its  surpassing  beauty,  its  perfect  unity  amid 
boundless  variety,  its  harmonious  action,  and 
its  logical  self- consistency,  strike  upon  my 
mind,  and  satisfy  every  aspiration  of  which 
my  soul  is  capable. 

And  the  reader  may  assure  himself  that  in 
saying  this  I  am  but  putting  into  shape  and 
words  the  consciousness  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  his  fellow-countrymen.  I  challenge  him  to 
appeal  to  any  tolerably  intelligent  person  among 
those  who  have  left  Protestantism  for  Catho- 
licism, who  may  be  intellectually  capable  of 
explaining  the  phenomena  of  his  own  mind, 
and  to  ask  him  whether  I  have  in  the  slightest 
degree  overstated  the  fact  when  I  say,  that  the 
various  doctrines  of  Catholicism  cohere  by 
mutual  relationship,  and  not  by  mutual  an- 
tagonism—  that  they  are  one,  as  the  demon- 
strations of  geometry  and  algebra  are  one,  be- 
cause each  depends  for  its  very  existence  upon 
the  rest ;  and  not  as  a  system  of  rules  devised 
for  a  secular  institution  or  society,  by  balanc- 
ing one  another,  and  by  correcting  one  another, 
under  the  severe  supervision  of  some  external 
authority,  which  has  power  to  enforce  submis- 
sion to  every  rule,  and  to  see  that  no  one  re- 
gulation is  stretched  beyond  the  intentions  of 
its  framers.  The  inherent  unity  of  Catholic 
doctrine  is  as  complete  as  that  visible  ecclesi- 
astical unity  which  it  enjoins  on  all  who  obey 
it. 

After  touching  on  one  or  two  more  features 
in  Catholic  belief  and  opinion  which  demand 
a  brief  notice,  I  shall  now  bring  my  remarks 
to  a  conclusion.  The  first  refers  to  that  ex- 
cessive credulity  and  superstitious  delight  in 
the  marvellous  which  the  unbelieving  or  phi- 
losophic observer  imputes  to  members  of  the 
lloman  Church.  It  is  imagined  that  generally 
throughout  the  Catholic  Church  there  exists 
an  absurd  disposition  to  believe  that  every 
little  event  which  is  in  the  slightest  degree 
removed  from  the  run  of  every-day  occur- 
rence is  miraculous;  while  among  the  more 
educated  classes,  however  devout  they  may 
be,  there  is  a  practical  disbelief  in  many  things 
which  authority  countenances  in  the  vulgar. 
The  popular  Catholic  feeling  is  supposed  to 
be  grovelling,  debased,  and  superstitious  to  a 
frightful  extent.  What,  then,  is  the  fact,  so 
far  as  I  have  been  myself  able  to  judge  .'' 

In  the  first  place,  it  cannot  be  denied  that, 
among  Catholics,  as  among  all  mankind,  there 
exists  an  immense  variety  of  personal  character, 
and  that  in  such  a  matter  as  credulity  or  in- 
credulity, this  variety  in  natural  penetration 
displays  itself  with  especial  force.  Conse- 
quently, we  meet  with  Catholics  who,  the  mo- 
ment any  event  is  reported  to  be  miraculous, 
instantly  believe  that  it  is  so;  and  we  meet 
with  others  who  are  morbidly  sensitive  to  the 
peril  of  false  belief,  and  refuse  to  be  convinced 
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that  any  thing  supernatural  has  taken  place, 
even  upon  the  most  undeniable  testimony. 
But  that  the  former  class  are  confined  to  the 
poor  and  uneducated,  and  the  latter  to  the 
rich  and  cultivated,  I  absolutely  deny,  as  1 
equally  deny  that  the  general  scepticism  in  the 
supernatural  which  the  world  attributes  to 
educated  Catholics  has  the  slightest  foundation 
in  fact.  Doubtless,  men  who  are  Catholics 
only  in  name — who  were  brought  up  Catholics, 
but  by  their  lives  plainly  shew  that  they  have 
no  religion  at  all — delight  to  display  their  su- 
periority to  what  they  call  the  vulgar  follies 
of  priests  and  pious  fools.  We  have  Catholics 
in  every  rank,  from  the  highest  to  the  very 
lowest,  who  are  never  so  pleased  as  when  they 
can  mock  at  the  silliness  of  a  devout  believer 
in  the  powers  of  relics,  in  the  gift  of  healing, 
or  the  reality  of  demoniacal  possession.  In 
the  peerage  and  the  poorhouse  alike,  these  mi- 
serable self-convicting  scoffers  are  to  be  found ; 
but  they  are  invariably  distinguished,  not  by 
the  superior  keenness  of  their  intellects,  for 
they  never  rise  beyond  second-rate  or  third- 
rate  abilities,  but  by  the  laxity  of  their  lives, 
the  infrequency  of  their  prayers,  and  the  un- 
willingness with  which  they  yield  to  the  rules 
of  the  Church  even  that  minimum  of  obedience 
which  she  exacts  under  penalty  of  virtual  ex- 
communication. 

Among  good  Catholics,  of  whatever  rank, 
I  have  found  but  one  general  belief  prevailing 
respecting  things  professing  to  be  supernatural. 
All  hold  the  same  principle;  all  believe  that 
miracles  are  wrought  in  the  present  day,  some- 
times rarely,  sometimes  frequently ;  all  believe 
that  special  graces  are  sometimes  connected 
with  material  objects,  such  as  pictures,  images, 
relics,  and  various  devotions.  The  only  varia- 
tions I  have  seen  have  arisen  from  the  differ- 
ence in  different  persons'  ideas  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes a  sufficient  proof  that  supernatural  in- 
terference has  taken  place  in  any  one  given 
instance.  Those  who  know  how  easily  men 
are  deceived  in  all  things,  and  what  great  dis- 
crimination is  necessary  to  separate  the  mi- 
raculous from  the  merely  marvellous,  are  na- 
turally most  cautious  in  giving  credence  to  the 
reports  of  miraculous  events  which  they  hear 
from  time  to  time ;  but  then  they  are  equally 
cautious  in  denying^  without  investigation,  that 
any  thing  supernatural  has  really  occurred. 
Others,  deeply  impressed  with  the  reality  of 
that  Divine  presence  in  the  Church  which  can 
at  any  moment  burst  through  the  ordinary  laws 
of  nature,  and  little  experienced  in  the  follies, 
the  ignorance,  and  the  hastiness  even  of  good 
men,  are  prone  to  give  an  instant  assent  to 
every  extraordinary  story  they  hear,  and, 
through  fear  of  doing  wrong  in  denying  a 
miracle  where  it  really  exists,  rush  headlong 
into  the  equally  irrational  extreme,  of  believing 
a  miracle  to  have  certainly  occurred  whenever 
it  is  barely  possible  for  such  a  thing  to  have 
taken  place.     Still,  the  principle  is  the  same  | 
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in  all  alike ;  all  repudiate  with  horror  the 
ing  which  Protestants  attribute   to    educat 
Catholics.      The    only  distinction   that   exists 
among  them  is  in  the  degree  of  evidence  they 
require  before  giving  their  absolute  assent. 

That  the  clergy,  and  especially  the  highest 
authorities  in  the  Church,  are  in  the  habit  of 
encouraging  an  irrational  and  superstitious 
belief  in  the  supernatural,  so  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes,  is  utterly  untrue.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  whole  spirit  of 
Catholic  Church  authority  is  to  throw  the 
greatest  doubt  upon  every  professed  miracle 
or  marvel,  and  to  refuse  approval  to  any  such 
reports,  until  searching  inquiry  has  been  made. 
Not  that  this  is  done  with  a  feeling  of  unbelief, 
but  from  a  sentiment  of  caution  and  prudence, 
from  a  knowledge  that  the  safe  side  is  to  leave 
every  private  individual  to  entertain  any  opi- 
nions he  chooses,  and  to  lend  the  sanction  of 
judicial  authority  only  to  extraordinary  and 
undeniably  proved  cases. 

I  have  also  found  that  the  importance  which 
is  attributed  to  miracles  among  Catholics  is 
very  different  from  what  would  popularly  be 
supposed  to  be  their  feelings  on  the  subject. 
They  are  as  far  as  possible  from  feeling  that 
nervous,  excited  interest  in  every  miraculous 
story  which  is  characteristic  of  a  superstitious 
disposition.  They  take  a  miracle,  when  even 
proved  beyond  a  doubt, — to  use  a  common 
phrase, — wonderfully  coolly.  They  see  no- 
thing extraordinary  or  startling  in  it.  They 
think  it  quite  natural  that  such  things  should 
occasionally  occur,  and  can  see  nothing  asto- 
nishing in  our  blessed  Lord's  fulfilling  his  own 
promises.  They  feel  a  deep  interest  in  them, 
just  as  astronomers  are  especially  interested  ia 
the  discovery  or  the  return  of  a  comet ;  th 
are  edified,  and  their  devotions  are  powerfu 
quickened.  They  are  not  morbidly  anxioi 
to  talk  about  them,  to  boast  of  them,  to  rel 
them  to  Protestants,  to  see  the  persons  w: 
have  been  their  subjects.  They  view  them 
an  integral  portion  of  the  vital  phenomena  of 
the  Church  ;  as  consolations  to  the  faithful, 
rather  than  as  arguments  to  unbelievers ;  and 
to  be  received  with  thankfulness,  rather  than 
sought  after  with  eagerness.  I  have  never 
myself  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  a 
miracle,  but  I  have  received  accounts  of  them 
from  persons  with  whom  I  am  intimately  ac- 
quainted, and  who  were  themselves  either  cye-^ 
witnesses  or  actually  the  subjects  of  the  ~ 
pernatural  influence.  Three  such  instanci 
can  at  once  call  to  mind,  exclusive  of  th 
mysterious  manifestations  of  divine  power 
love,  the  Addolorata  and  the  Estatica  of 
Tyrol,  whose  circumstances  have  been  m 
than  once  made  public  in  accounts  for  wh 
rigid  accuracy  I  have  hai,d  the  testimony 
several  of  my  own  friends.  What  these  w 
the  reader  may  be  interested  in  learning 

One  of  these  three  was  the  instantand 
cure  of  the  divided  tendons  of  a  woman's  wri 
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y  the  application  of  a  relic,  and  that  by  a  pro- 
-ess  which  continued  the  miracle  through  the 
amaiuder  of  her  life ;  for  the  division  between 
lie  tendons  was  not  healed,  while  she  regained 
lie  perfect  use  of  her  hand  and  arm,  the  cut 
D  the  bone  remaining  visible  to  the  eye.  This 
as  been  related  to  me  by  two  gentlemen  who 
ad  seen  the  person  repeatedly,  and  examined 
ler  wrist.  The  medical  man  who  had  attended 
ler,  though  an  infidel,  had  admitted  that  the 
ure  was  supernatural. 

Another  was  related  to  me  by  the  person 
vho  was  himself  healed,  and  who  is  now  an 
ifiicer  in  the  Queen's  army,  and  of  whose 
)erfect  truthfulness  I  do  not  entertain  the  sha- 
low  of  a  doubt.  A  wound  in  the  foot,  from 
iijudicious  treatment,  had  confined  him  to  his 
)ed  for  ten  weeks,  and  brought  him  to  the 
)oint  of  death,  through  exhaustion  and  spasms 
)f  the  whole  body.  He  was  given  up  by  his 
ncdical  attendants ;  and  he  told  me  that  the 
bot  was  so  swelled,  that  he  could  not  himself 
!ven  see  the  toes.  A  certain  relic,  after  the 
isual  prayers,  was  applied  to  the  wounded 
)art;  the  swelling  instantly  subsided,  and  in 
I  quarter  of  an  hour  he  was  dressed  and  out 
)f  doors,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health 
md  strength.  All  this  he  detailed  to  me  him- 
elf,  relating  it  with  the  same  natural  simplicity 
IS  if  he  had  been  relating  a  cure  by  common 
nedical  means. 

The  third  was  the  appearance  of  a  woman 
ifter  death  to  her  husband,  informing  him 
iiat  she  was  in  purgatory,  and  desiring  him 
o  do  certain  things,  which  I  need  not  detail. 
Vmong  others,  he  was  to  communicate  what 
he  told  him  to  my  friend,  who  informed  me 
)f  the  particulars  ;  and  this  communication 
comprised  an  account  of  what  he  (the  friend 
)f  whom  I  am  speaking)  had  done  since  her 
leath,  and  which  by  no  possibility  could  have 
)een  known  to  any  other  living  being  upon 
:arth. 

These  three  cases  I  briefly  mention,  not 
■vith  a  view  to  prove  them,  though  I  could  do 
,his  to  any  person  who  wished  to  make  the 
uquiry,  but  as  facts  connected  with  my  ex- 
perience of  Catholicism,  and  as  illustrations  of 
the  kind  of  belief  in  the  supernatural  which 
itill  prevails  among  educated  Catholics,  both 
3f  the  clergy  and  the  laity. 

Lastly,  it  will  be  expected  that  I  should  re- 
late the  practical  influence  of  the  Catholic 
fioctrinc  of  the  exclusive  salvation  of  members 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  That  doctrine,  it  is 
known  to  all  tolerably  well-informed  persons, 
by  no  means  implies  that  none  but  Catholics 
actually  are  saved,  but  that  none  are  saved 
who  have  had  the  means  of  comprehending 
the  claims  of  the  Catholic  Church  upon  their 
obedience.  Weil  or  ill  understood,  however, 
it  is  certain  that  no  one  dogma  of  Catholicism 
is  more  hateful  to  Protestants  than  this.  It 
galls  them,  wounds  them,  and  at  times  stimu- 
lates them  to  an  almost  frantic  hatred  of  the 


Catholic  Church ;  as  if  our  opinion  made  the 
slightest  difference  to  them  and  their  real  state 
before  God.  And  even  the  most  reasonable 
are  painfully  anxious  to  know  what  we  do  feel 
respecting  our  Protestant  fellow-creatures,  and 
what  change  takes  place  in  the  mind  of  a  con- 
vert towards  those  whose  views  he  formerly 
shared. 

It  cannot  be  concealed,  then,  that  the  in- 
stantaneous result  of  a  submission  to  the 
Church  is  an  entire  change  of  sentiment  to- 
wards every  possible  denomination  of  Protest- 
antism, and  an  alienation  of  spiritual  feeling 
from  those  with  whom  once  we  ardently  sym- 
pathised. The  moment  I  entered  the  Church, 
the  Anglican  Establishment  became  to  me  as 
nothing  more  than  what  a  dream  is  to  a  waking 
man.  A  gulf — wide,  deep,  and  impenetrable 
— separated  my  present  from  my  past  interests. 
What  they  most  valued,  I  looked  upon  as  a 
delusion;  their  principles  I  accounted  to  be 
logical  absurdities ;  their  hopes  baseless ;  their 
strength  weakness;  their  faith  mere  fancy. 
Whatever  might  be  my  hope  that  such  and 
such  persons  among  them  were  guiltless  in  the 
sight  of  God,  because  they  really  could  not  see 
the  truth,  I  ceased  to  feel  the  slightest  interest 
in  their  opinions,  their  system,  their  conduct, 
— except  so  far  as  it  indicated  a  tendency  to 
Catholicism,  and  created  hopes  that  they  might 
do  as  I  had  done. 

In  other  respects,  the  Christianity  (so-called) 
of  Protestant  Europe  merely  occupies  a  place 
in  my  interests  in  conjunction  with  its  political 
systems,  and  all  other  human  institutions.  It 
is  a  subject  for  study,  for  interest,  for  know- 
ledge, for  history,  for  controversy,  for  pity,  for 
indignation ;  but  my  deep  and  real  spiritual  in- 
terests are  as  rigidly  confined  within  the  limits 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  the  island  of  Great 
Britain  is  girt  in  by  the  waves  of  the  seas  that 
surround  her. 

But  all  this  generates  no  feeling  of  hostility 
towards  individual  Protestants,  and  not  the 
slightest  disregard  of  their  wishes  or  happi^ 
ness.  In  all  subjects  in  which  religious  prin^ 
ciples,  hopes,  and  fears  do  not  enter,  they  are 
to  me  the  same  as  before ;  while  my  interest  in 
their  everlasting  welfare,  and  the  depth  of  my 
sorrow  for  their  condition,  become  greater 
every  day.  As  to  their  state  as  individuals  in 
the  sight  of  God,  I  know  nothing,  nor  do  I 
venture  to  speculate,  except  so  far  as  to  hope 
for  the  best.  And  such  I  find  to  be  the  ordi- 
nary feelings  of  Catholics  towards  Protestants. 
As  for  regarding  Protestantism  with  respect, 
or  treating  the  theories  of  Romanising  Angli- 
cans as  any  thing  but  the  phantoms  of  a  dis- 
eased imagination.  Catholics  never  dream  of  it. 
But  when  they  come  to  think  or  speak  upon 
the  probability  that  any  one  single  person  is  in 
a  state  of  invincible  ignorance,  and  therefore 
perhaps  accepted  by  God  as  a  true  Christian, 
they  invariably  abstain  from  any  conclusion. 
They  know  that  God  alone  sees  men's  hearts, 
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knows  their  difficulties,  or  can  judge  them 
with  strict  justice.  Such  I  have  found  to  be 
the  universal  sentiment  of  Catholics,  call  it 
tolerance,  or  call  it  intolerance,  as  we  may. 
Undoubtedly  there  are  wide  differences  amongst 
us  as  to  the  amount  of  real  piety  which  pro- 
bably does  exist  among  Protestants.  Some  Ca- 
tliolics,  both  clergy  and  laity,  believe  that  very 
many  Protestants,  who  have  no  means  of  learn- 
ing the  truth,  are  so  sincerely  devoted  to  God, 
and  love  Him  with  so  pure  a  love,  that  they 
Mill  be  saved.  Others  think  that  almost  all 
the  tokens  of  piety  we  see  in  the  Protestant 
world  are  mere  outward  appearances,  and  that 
th£  whole  heart  of  the  Protestant  is  rarely, 
if  ever,  given  up  to  the  service  of  God.  In 
such  a  subject,  every  man  naturally  has  his  own 
opinion,  and  every  man  judges  very  much  by 
the  kind  of  persons  he  has  himself  met  with  in 
the  Protestant  body. 

For  myself,  I  hardly  know  how  either  to 
hope  or  fear  for  any  one,  even  of  those  of 
whom  I  know  the  most.  I  see  so  much  that 
is  undeniably  good,  mixed  up  with  symptoms 
which  seem  to  indicate  radical  mischief  in  the 
heart ;  and  with  all  my  fervent  anxieties  to 
believe  that  great  is  the  number  of  Protest- 
ants who  will  be  accepted  at  the  last,  I  can 
detect  such  rare  signs  of  the  love  of  God 
(without  which  none  can  be  saved),  that  my 
thoughts  respecting  seemingly-religious  Pro- 
testants oscillate  between  hope  and  fear,  be- 
tween a  conviction  that  they  cannot  know 
the  truth,  and  a  fearful  perception  that  they 
loill  not  know  it.  A  familiarity,  too,  with  true 
Catholic  piety  renders  the  eye  far  more  keen 
than  before  in  detecting  real  religion  from  its 
counterfeits.  The  mind  that  has  come  to  know 
the  genuine  Christian  character  as  it  is  mani- 
fested in  the  Church,  perceives  a  falling  short 
in  the  very  elements  of  the  spiritual  life  in  those 
whom  it  was  once  wont  to  look  up  to  with 
reverence  and  admiration.  Not  that  we  come 
to  look  upon  our  Protestant  friends  as  hypo- 
crites and  deceivers.  Far  from  it.  We  give 
them  as  much  credit  as  ever  for  being  what 
they  seem.  But  we  see  that  they  deceive 
themselves ;  that  they  are  living  in  the  midst 
of  a  spiritual  atmosphere  which  blinds  their 
eyes  to  their  shortcomings,  and  induces  them 
to  mistake  morality,  amiableness,  and  a  sacri- 
fice of  half  the  heart  to  God,  for  that  entire 
consecration  of  the  whole  man,  without  which 
all  else  is  vain.  We  recognise  a  spirit  of  the 
most  presumptuous  private  judgment,  where 
formerly  we  saw  only  a  deference  to  authority ; 
we  see  a  trust  in  self,  in  bodily  austerities,  in 
forms  and  words,  and  a  forgetfulness  that  all 
these  are  worthless  without  pure  love,  where 
before  we  thought  that  this  outward  religion 
was  the  token  of  a  genuine  religion  of  the  heart 
within ;  we  see  a  disposition  to  make  a  com- 
promise with  the  world,  to  adopt  its  maxims, 
to  shrink  from  consequences,  to  close  the  eyes 
to  truth,  to  oppose  the  true  Church  at  all  risks 
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and  by  unscrupulous  moans,  to  overlook 
to  pervert  reasonings,  and  to  cling  to  the  tem- 
poral advantages  of  Protestantism,  in  minds 
which  in  other  days  we  accounted  sincere, 
truth-seeking,  and  almost  saintly  in  their  de- 
votion. And  therefore,  fervent  as  is  our  de- 
sire to  believe  all  that  is  kind  and  charitable 
of  those  we  have  left  behind,  we  cannot  blind 
ourselves  to  the  manifest  tokens  that  their  or- 
dinary spirit  is  not  the  spirit  of  Christ;  and 
that,  whatever  be  the  unknown  exceptions,  he 
who  would  find  the  true  spiritual  life  of  the 
follower  of  Jesus  Christ,  must  seek  it  in  the 
Catholic  Church  alone. 

Such,  then,  is  my  experience  of  the  effects 
of  this  mysterious  and  dreaded  faith ;  and  such 
the  facts  which  lie  open  to  the  sight  of  every 
careful  observer.  I  came,  forced  by  my  con- 
victions, and  almost  against  my  will,  into  this 
mighty  community,  whose  embrace  I  had  all 
my  life  dreaded  as  something  paralysing,  en- 
slaving, and  torturing.  No  sooner,  however, 
could  I  look  around  me,  and  mark  what  pre- 
sented itself  to  my  eyes,  than  I  saw  that  I  Mas 
in  a  world  M'here  all  was  as  satisfying  as  it  was 
neM'.  For  the  first  time,  I  met  with  a  body  of 
men  and  women,  who  could  talk  and  act  as 
Christians,  without  cant,  without  restraint, 
without  formality,  without  hypocrisy.  After 
years  and  years  of  disappointment,  in  which 
the  more  deeply  I  saw  into  the  hearts  and  lives 
of  Protestants  of  every  class,  the  more  clearly 
I  perceived  that  the  religion  they  professed  had 
not  become  their  second  nature,  but  Mas  a  thing 
put  on,  which  did  not  fit  them,  which  confined 
their  movements,  and  gave  them  an  outw 
look,  while  it  was  not  wrought  into  the  depi 
of  their  being, — after  years  and  years  of 
disappointment,  in  which  the  contrast  betwi 
the  Bible  which  they  praised,  and  the  spirit 
their  omu  lives,  and  the  doctrines  they  preach 
struck  me  more  bitterly  each  succeeding  day, 
— at  length,  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of^ 
race  with  whom  Christianity  M^as  not  a  ru* 
but  a  principle ;  not  a  restraint,  but  a  seco 
nature ;  not  a  bondage,  but  a  freedom ; 
which  it  had  precisely  that  effect  mIhcIi 
claims  to  produce  upon  man ;  in  which,  not  a 
few  hours,  or  an  occasional  day,  M'as  set  apart 
for  religion,  but  in  which  life  was  religious;  in 
which  men  spoke  at  all  hours,  and  in  all  occu- 
pations, of  religious  things,  naturally,  as  men 
speak  of  secular  things  in  which  they  are  deeply 
interested ;  in  which  religious  thoughts  and 
short  prayers  were  found  not  incompatible  Mil 
the  necessary  duties  and  pleasures  Mhich 
up  the  round  of  existence;  and  in  which,  t 
more  deeply  I  was  enabled  to  penetrate  bel 
the  surface,  the  more  genuine  was  the  goodn 
I  found,  and  the  more  inexhaustible  I  perceiv 
to  be  those  treasures  of  grace  which  divi 
goodness  places  at  the  disposal  (so  to  say) 
every  soul  that  seeks  them  within  this  favour 
communion. 
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And  now,  when  so  long  a  period  has  elapsed 
since  my  first  submission  to  the  Church,  that 
5;very  thing  like  a  sense  of  novelty  has  long 
massed  away,  and  I  have  tested  experimentally 
\ie  value  of  all  that  she  has  to  offer;  now  that 
.'  can  employ  her  means  of  grace,  and  take  a 
)art  in  the  working  of  her  system,  with  all  that 
^ase  and  readiness  of  action  which  long  prac- 
ice  alone  can  bestow ;  the  more  profound  is  my 
;ense  of  her  divine  origin,  of  the  divine  power 
which  resides  in  her,  and  of  the  boundless 
variety  and  perfection  of  the  blessings  she  has 
F  to  bestow.  The  more  I  know  her,  the  more 
complete  do  I  perceive  to  be  her  correspond- 
ence to  what  she  professes  to  be.  She  is  ex- 
actly what  the  one  Church  of  Christ  is  pro- 
claimed to  be  in  Scripture,  and  nothing  less 
and  nothing  more.  She  makes  her  children 
what  she  promises,  with  a  literal  fulfilment  of 
her  words,  but  she  has  no  indulgence  for  the 
dreams  of  fanaticism,  or  for  the  theories  of 
those  who  would  have  the  Church  of  Christ  to 
be  fashioned  after  their  model,  and  not  Christ's 
model.  For  those  who  would  really  ascertain 
what  her  doctrines  are,  nothing  is  easier  of  com- 
prehension, and  nothins:  can  more  abundantly 
repay  the  study  of  a  whole  life.  Her  moral 
system,  elaborate  as  it  is,  and  adapted  to  almost 
every  emergency  which  the  boldest  imagina- 
tion can  conceive,  is  found  in  practice  to  be  as 
simple  and  direct  in  its  operation  as  the  ele- 
mentary laws  of  the  physical  system  of  the 
universe.  Wherever  she  is  touched,  grace 
flows  forth ;  wherever  she  is  leant  upon,  she 
puts  forth  an  arm  to  support  those  who  trust 
her;  wherever  she  is  tried  in  argument,  she 
comes  forth  more  gloriously  'unassailable,  the 
more  rigorously  she  is  tested  by  proofs,  and 
the  more  thoroughly  she  is  known  as  to  facts ; 
and  wherever  she  is  tried  by  personal  expe- 
rience, she  displaj^s  her  adaptation  to  all  the 
wants,  the  aspirations,  the  sins,  the  infirmities, 
and  the  powers  of  the  soul  of  man. 

'JVuly  can  I  say  with  the  patriarch,  "  The 
Lord  is  in  this  place,  and  I  knew  it  not.     This 


Argument   is   needed    no 
The  scoffings  of  the  infidel,  the  ob- 


is no  other  but  the  house  of  God,  and  the  gate 
of  heaven.''  The  Catholic  Church  can  be 
nothing  less  than  the  spiritual  body  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Nothing  less  than  that  adorable  Pre- 
sence, before  which  the  angels  veil  their  faces, 
can  make  her  what  she  is,  to  those  who  are 
within  her  fold, 
longer 

jections  of  the  Protestant,  the  sneers  of  the 
man  of  the  world,  pass  over  their  heads,  as 
clouds  over  a  mountain-peak,  and  leave  them 
calm  and  undisturbed,  with  their  feet  resting 
upon  the  Rock  of  ages.  They  know  in  whom 
they  have  believed.  They  have  passed  from 
speculation  to  action,  and  found  that  all  is  real, 
genuine,  life-giving,  and  enduring.  Such,  with 
all  my  sense  of  the  awful  mysteriousness  of  the 
world  which  is  still  invisible,  of  the  fallaciousness 
of  human  knowledge,  and  of  the  argumentative 
points  which  controversy  will  ever  urge  against 
the  claims  of  the  Catholic  Church, — such  is  the 
result  of  my  experience  of  her  aspect  towards 
those  who  repose  upon  her  bosom,  in  order 
that  they  may  gaze  upon  the  lineaments  of  her 
countenance.  As  a  child  that  rests  upon  its 
parent's  breast,  pressed  to  her  heart  with  a 
tenderness  that  nothing  less  than  a  mother 
can  bestow,  and  from  that  place  of  peace  and 
security  looks  up  into  her  eyes,  and  there  reads 
the  love  which  is  its  sweetest  joy,  so  do  I  watch 
the  aspect  of  her  who  has  clasped  me  in  her 
arms,  and  sustains  me  that  I  should  not  fall, 
and  know  that  she  is  indeed  the  mother  of  my 
soul.  I  know  only  one  fear,  the  fear  that  my 
heart  may  be  faithless  to  Him  who  has  bestowed 
on  me  this  unspeakable  blessing ;  I  know  only 
one  mystery,  which  the  more  I  think  upon  it, 
the  more  incomprehensible  does  it  appear — the 
mystery  of  that  calling  which  brought  me  into 
this  home  of  rest,  while  millions  and  millions 
are  still  driven  to  and  fro  in  the  turbulent 
ocean  of  the  world,  without  rudder  and  with- 
out compass,  without  helmsman  and  without 
anchor,  to  drift  before  the  gale  upon  the  fatal 
shore. 


THE  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  AUGUSTUS  WILLIAM  VON  SCHLEGEL.* 


Augustus  William  Sciilegel  was  born  at 
Hanover  in  the  year  1767.  His  father,  Adol- 
phus  Sciilegel,  was  a  minister  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  distinguished  for  his  eloquence  in  the 
pulpit,  as  well  as  for  some  poetical  composi- 

*  The  materials  for  the  following  sketch  of  the  Life 
and  AVritings  of  Augustus  von  Schlegcl  are  drawn  partly 
from  our  own  personal  recollections  of  this  accomplished 
scholar,  our  acquaintance  with  whom  has  enabled  us  to 
give  to  the  world  various  particulars  not  within  the 
reacli  of  his  former  biographers ;  and  partly  from  the 
brief  memoirs  already  published  in  the  Biographie  des 
Ktra/w  (Paris,  1820) ;  the  Conversations- Lexicon  (Leip- 
sie,  1820) ;  and  the  Biographie  Universelle  (Paris,  1837). 
The  account  of  Augustus  Sciilegel,  written  by  M.Parisot, 
in  the  last-mentioned  of  the  three,  is  tolerably  fair;  but 
the  same  writer's  sketch  of  Frederick  Schlegel  abounds 
in  errors  and  misrepresentations. 


tions,  especially  some  fables,  which  are  still 
esteemed.  His  uncle  John  Llenry  Schlegel 
was  the  first  German  translator  of  Thomson's 
Seasons  and  Young's  Night  Thoughts;  and 
his  uncle  Elias  Schlegel  was  a  dramatic  writer 
of  distinction,  some  of  whose  plays  are  yet 
acted.  Thus  was  Augustus  William  Schlegel 
(to  borrow  Burke's  expression)  "rocked  and 
dandled  into  a  poet."  His  elementary  educa- 
tion he  received  partly  at  home,  partly  at  the 
public  schools ;  but  he  and  his  younger  brother 
Frederick  were  much  indebted  to  the  training 
they  received  from  their  excellent  mother,  who 
was  a  woman  of  a  very  superior  mind.  To 
the  study  of  the  ancient  languages,  Augustus 
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joined  that  of  French,  English,  Italian,  and 
Spanish ;  and  in  these  he  early  obtained  that 
extraordinary  proficiency  which  was  to  lay 
one  of  the  foundations  of  his  future  fame. 

Having  completed  his  school-studies,  he 
was  sent  by  his  parents  to  Gottingen,  to  pro- 
secute the  study  of  theology.  This  university 
was  then  in  a  most  flourishing  condition  ;  and 
the  celebrated  Heyne,  who,  with  as  much  taste 
as  learning,  was  infusing  a  new  life  into  the 
pursuit  of  classical  literature,  soon  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  youthful  Schlegel.  He 
early  found  that  he  had  a  more  decided  voca- 
tion for  literature  than  for  theology ;  and  he 
devoted  himself  with  undivided  zeal  to  the 
study  of  the  belles  lettres.  Heyne  assigned  to 
him  the  task  of  drawing  up  an  index  to  his 
edition  of  Virgil,  which  he  executed  with 
great  skill.  His  first  publication  was  an  his- 
torical sketch  of  German  versification  ;  and 
this  was  soon  followed  by  a  dissertation  on 
the  geography  of  Homer,  for  which  he  gained 
a  prize.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  here  put 
forth  an  opinion  on  the  Pelasgi,  which  thirty 
years  afterwards  he  had  occasion  to  maintain 
and  develope  in  his  critique  on  Niebuhr's  Ro- 
man History.  If  the  reader  will  turn  to  Gib- 
bon's Diary,  he  will  there  see  the  favourable 
notice  which  our  learned  historian  took  of 
Schlegel's  youthful  essay. 

Various  poetical  pieces,  which  our  author 
published  in  1790  and  1791  in  the  Gottingen 
Almanac  of  the  Muses,  drew  upon  him  pub- 
lic attention,  and  called  forth  a  favourable 
notice  from  the  distinguished  poet  Biirger, 
the  author  o^  Leonora.  In  a  sonnet  addressed 
to  his  youthful  friend,  Biirger  encourages  him 
to  cultivate  the  metre  immortalised  by  Pe- 
trarch, and  predicts  his  future  poetical  fame. 
In  1791,  Schlegel  published  a  review  of 
Goethe's  Tasso,  which,  by  its  taste,  elegance, 
and  solidity  of  judgment,  announced  the  fu- 
ture greatness  of  the  critic. 

About  this  time  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  his  father,  and  the  narrowness  of  his 
means  now  forced  him  to  undertake  a  tutor- 
ship in  the  family  of  a  wealthy  Dutch  banker 
of  the  name  of  Miiller.  With  this  banker  he 
repaired  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  remained 
for  four  years,  devoted  to  the  study  of  ancient 
and  modern  literature,  publishing  very  little 
during  that  time,  but  preparing  the  materials 
for  future  works.  In  1795  he  returned  from 
Holland,  and  inserted  in  the  Horen  (a  journal 
edited  by  Schiller)  a  translation  of  portions  of 
Dante's  Divina  Commedia,  together  witli  va- 
rious critiques,  among  which  we  may  mention 
as  particularly  deserving  of  notice  those  on 
poetry,  on  versification,  and  one  on  Romeo 
and  Juliet  (his  first  critical  essay  on  Shak- 
speare). 

In  the  year  1786,  Schlegel  published  a  me- 
trical translation  of  Romeo  and  Juliet — the 
first  of  that  dramatic  series  wliich  was  to  in- 
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tertwine  his  name  with  our  great  poet, 
confer  on  him  a  portion  of  his  immortali^ 
On  the  circumstances  attending  that 
lation,  we  ourselves  had  the  pleasure  of  re  \ 
ceiving  from  the  lips  of  Schlegel  himself  th    ' 
following  particulars :  —  "  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
said  he,  "  was  the  first  play  of  Shakspeare 
translated.     Before  it  was  published,  I  rea 
the  MS.  to  Goethe  and  Schiller.     They  wci 
enchanted  with  it ;  they  said  it  opened  a  nc 
poetical  world  to  their  view.      Schiller  hat 
known  Shakspeare's  plays  only  from  some  de 
fective  German   translations ;    and   althougl  ^ 
Goethe  possessed  a  good  acquaintance  wit) 
English    literature,    he   was   not    sufficient! 
versed  in  your  language  to  enjoy  all  the  beau 
ties  of  Shakspeare's  poetry.   Besides,  the  gooi 
editions  of  your  great  dramatic  poet  had  no 
then  long  appeared.  My  translation  of  Romei 
and  Juliet,"   he  continued  to  say,  "  had  at 
extraordinary  success.     I  continued  my  ver 
sion  of  Shakspeare,  and  at  last  acquired  sucl 
facility  in  translation,  that  I  was  sometime 
able  to  strike  off"  a  whole  play  in  three  weeks 
As  the  translation  had  met  with  such  success 
I  asked  my  publisher  to  allow  me  an  addi- 
tional remuneration  out  of  the  large  profit 
he  had  received.     My  request  he  refused  ;  s( 
I  went  to  law  with  him;    but  as  the  words 
of  the  contract  were  in  his  favour,  I  was  cast 
But  from  that  time  I  never  more  translate*: 
another  play  of  Shakspeare's.     One  half  onlj 
of  his  dramas  were  translated  by  me,  till  ray 
friend  Tieck  completed  the  version." 

This  translation  of  Shakspeare  is  matchless 
in  correctness,  power,  elegance,  flexibility,  amd 
poetical  spirit  and  harmony.  Not  only  ifl 
metre,  but  even  the  very  rhythm  and  cade  Jil 
of  the  original  are  frequently  rendered  by  the 
translator.  Yet  so  severe  a  judge  was  Schlcj 
even  of  his  own  performances,  that  on 
occasion  he  said  to  us :  "  The  German  h 
guage  is  so  polysyllabic  that  often  I  was  not 
able  to  give  back  the  cadence — the  vibration, 
if  I  may  so  speak — of  Shakspeare's  verse." 

In  the  year  1798  our  author  founded  the 
journal  entitled  the  AthencEum.  In  the  edi- 
torship of  this  critical  journal  he  was  assisted 
by  his  younger  brother  Frederick,  who  had 
already  acquired  great  celebrity  by  his  essays 
and  larger  works  on  classical  literature ;  by 
Tieck,  whose  romances  and  poems  had  allotted 
him  a  high  place  in  the  German  Parnassus; 
and  by  Novalis,  who  then  gave  the  promise  of 
those  great  poetical  and  philosophical  powers 
which  were  never  to  reach  maturity.  In 
this  journal  the  Schlegels  now  developed  that 
aesthetical  system  which  was  to  accomplish 
so  great  a  revolution  in  German  taste.  The 
works  of  ancient  and  modern  literature,  as 
well  as  the  various  contemporary  productions 
ofCicrmany,  England,  France,  and  Italy,  were 
analysed,  discussed,  and  appreciated  ;  and  the 
learning,  taste,  philosophy,  and  eloquence  that 
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Jie  journal  displayed  soon  procured  it  a  wide 
2irculation  and  extensive  influence.  This  jour- 
nal was  continued  for  three  years,  from  1798 
Lo  1801.  In  1802  the  two  brothers  published 
1  work  entitled  The  Characteristics,  which 
contained  some  of  the  most  excellent  and  pro- 
found pieces  of  criticism  that  had  yet  appeared 
in  the  German  language.  This  aesthetic  sys- 
tem may  be  thus  briefly  described. 

The  sense  of  beauty  is  innate  in  man. 
Hence  there  are  universal  laws  of  the  beauti- 
ful, which  all  nations  recognise.  But  those 
laws  are  modified  according  to  the  religion, 
the  manners,  the  customs,  the  civil  institutions, 
the  moral  and  physical  circumstances  of  dif- 
ferent nations.  Thus  the  law  of  unity  here 
prevails — but  variety  in  unity  ;  unity  in  pro- 
gressive development.  The  symbol  is  the  first 
expression  of  human  thought.  Out  of  the 
symbol  grew  the  myth,  which  is  only  the  sym- 
bol developed  and  explained,  or  frequently  per- 
verted and  obscured.  The  saga  is  the  foun- 
dation of  epic  poetry ;  from  the  saga  the  epos 
drew  its  substance.  The  sacred  hymn  is  the 
first  fountain  of  lyric  poesy,  which  expands  by 
degrees  into  the  religious  and  patriotic  ode ; 
and  from  the  ode,  as  can  be  proved  histori- 
cally was  the  case  with  the  Greeks,  came  forth 
the  gorgeous  tragedy.  With  the  epos  are  con- 
nected the  various  kinds  of  didactic  poetry; 
with  the  ode,  the  elegy,  the  ballad,  the  song, 
and  the  lay  ;  and  with  the  tragedy,  all  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  dramatic  writing. 

Frederick  Schlegel  shews  further,  how  these 
three  main  genera  of  poetry,  with  all  their 
subordinate  species,  have  their  roots  in  human 
psychology,  and  correspond  to  the  three  com- 
ponent parts  of  man — mind,  soul,  and  body. 
The  ode,  wliich  is  the  organ  for  the  outpour- 
ing of  human  feelings,  answers  to  the  soul ; 
the  epos,  which  has  to  unfold  and  explain  the 
course  of  events,  and  the  operations  of  Divine 
and  human  agency,  corresponds  to  the  mind  ; 
and  the  tragedy,  which  has  to  deal  with  the 
delineation  of  character,  and  the  visible  work- 
ings of  inner  passions  and  emotions,  aided  by 
scenic  exposition  and  mimic  representation, 
corresponds  to  the  body  as  well  as  to  the  mind 
and  soul  of  man  ;  it  is  the  most  corporeaMorm 
of  poetry. 

The  Schlegels  defined  with  admirable  pre- 
cision the  different  species  of  poetry  ;  pointed 
out  the  nature  and  object  of  each,  and  traced 
the  relations  which  one  bore  to  the  other. 
The  analogies  too  which  exist  between  poe- 
try and  the  other  fine  arts,  they  elucidated  with 
elaborate  skill.  Thus,  as  they  shewed,  lyric 
poetry  is  akin  to  music — dramatic  poetry  to 
sculpture — and  the  epos  to  painting. 

The  system  of  literature  and  art  that  pre- 
vailed among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
received  from  our  critics  the  name  of  classi- 
cism ;  and  that  system  which  reigns  among  the 
moderns,  as  being  a  compound  of  Germanic 


and  Roman  elements,  blended  and  harmonised 
by  Christianity,  was  denominated  by  them  ro- 
ma7iticism. 

The  ideal  of  Greek  art  was  more  towards 
material  beauty ;  that  of  Christian  is  more 
towards  moral  or  spiritual  beauty.  In  the 
former,  as  the  ideal  was  less  sublime,  so  suc- 
cess was  less  difficult  of  attainment;  in  the 
latter,  as  the  ideal  is  far  loftier,  as  well  as  more 
various  in  its  kind,  the  artist  has  far  greater 
difficulties  to  grapple  with. 

As  heathen  art  was  more  occupied  with  the 
form  than  with  the  soul  of  man,  it  evinced 
a  marked  predilection  for  sculpture.  On  the 
other  hand,  Christian  art  having  to  deal  more 
with  spiritual  expression  than  with  the  repre- 
sentation of  corporeal  grace,  is  more  at  home 
in  painting.  So  truly  is  this  the  case,  that  the 
first  Greek  sculptors  directed  their  attention 
exclusively  to  the  delineation  of  form,  and 
neglected  the  expression  of  sentiment ;  till  in 
course  of  time  these  great  artists  stamped  on 
their  marbles  the  expression  of  a  sublime  ideal. 
The  Christian  painters,  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
gan by  depicting  all  the  loftier  emotions  of  the 
soul,  and  were  too  careless  in  respect  to  the 
graces  of  the  human  form,  till,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  Angelico  da  Fiesole,  Fra  Bartolom- 
meo.  Van  Eyck,  Hemmelinck,  Perugino,  and 
lastly,  Raflnael  (in  his  first  period),  restored  in 
their  matchless  creations  the  equilibrium  be- 
tween spiritual  and  bodily  beauty. 

The  period  when  literature  and  art  flourish 
is  the  period  when  religion  and  morals  still 
retain  their  influence  over  the  community,  and 
political  freedom  is  not  yet  annihilated ;  for 
though  i?idividual  genius  too  often  prostitutes 
its  powers  to  the  subversion  of  those  greatest 
of  blessings,  yet  so  long  as  the  community  is 
not  totally  corrupted,  the  standard  of  pure 
taste  as  well  as  of  moral  right  and  wrong  is 
not  lost.  But  when  an  irreligious  sophistry 
and  licentiousness  of  morals  and  political  des- 
potism debase  the  heart,  pervert  the  sense  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  undermine  the  founda- 
tions of  public  and  private  life,  then  invaria- 
bly are  the  notions  of  the  beautiful  vitiated, 
and  decay  commences  in  all  the  productions 
of  art  and  letters.  To  cite  but  two  examples, 
such  a  decline  is  apparent  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  in  the  age  of  Euripides  and  of  the  god- 
less sophists  who  exercised  so  baneful  an  in- 
fluence over  his  poetry ;  and  among  the  modern 
French,  in  the  irreligious  writers  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  who  prepared  that  reign  of 
intellectual  barbarism,  as  well  as  of  moral  and 
political  anarchy,  that  accompanied,  and  for  a 
long  time  followed,  the  Revolution  of  1789. 

Prior  to  the  Schlegels,  ancient  literature 
in  Germany  had  been  too  exclusively  culti- 
vated, and  modern  letters  too  much  neglected. 
The  commentaries  of  Heyne,  the  translations 
of  Voss,  the  criticisms  of  Lessing,  and  the 
poetry  of  Goethe,  especially  his  wonderful 
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drama  of  TpJiigenia  in  TauHs,  had  infused 
new  life  into  the  study  of  classical  poetry. 
Herder  had,  indeed,  given  some  beautiful  cri- 
tiques and  translations  of  Spanish  poetry,  and 
so  prepared  the  way  for  the  labours  of  our 
author  and  his  brother.  This  estrangement 
from  the  literature  of  other  nations,  especially 
of  the  Catholic  south,  was  a  necessary  result 
of  the  Reformation,  as  well  as  of  the  general 
intellectual  barbarism  that  prevailed  in  Ger- 
many during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  Nor  can  our  critics  be  said  to  have 
taken  up  the  cause  of  modern  poetry  with  any 
one-sided  predilection,  for  their  just  and  en- 
lightened appreciation  of  ancient  literature 
was  equalled  only  by  their  consummate  ac- 
quaintance with  it.  No  one  like  them  had 
ever  taught  the  Germans  to  understand  and 
feel  so  profoundly  the  beauties  of  Homer,  Pin- 
dar, ^^schylus,  and  Sophocles ;  but  this  admi- 
ration did  not  prevent  them  from  directing  the 
fervent  homage  of  their  countrymen  to  the 
glorious  shades  of  Dante,  Tasso,  Camoens, 
Cervantes,  Calderon,  and  Shakspeare.  The 
gulf  between  ancient  and  modern  art  was  thus 
filled  up,  and  the  exclusive  pretensions  of  the 
admirers  of  either  reconciled  and  adjusted. 

Nor  did  these  great  philosophical  critics 
think  it  beneath  them  to  pay  attention  to  the 
metrical  forms  of  poetry.  They  proved  that 
there  was  a  close  connexion  between  the  spirit 
and  the  form  of  art.  Thus  in  Greek  and 
Roman  poetry,  where  quantity  is  the  predomi- 
nant principle  of  versification,  rhyme  would  be 
misplaced  ;  but  in  the  modern  languages,  where 
the  verse  is  determined,  not  by  quantity,  but 
by  accentuation,  rhyme  is  in  most  cases  need- 
ful to  fill  up  the  deficiency.* 

Our  critics  shew  the  signification  of  the  dif- 
ferent measures  of  ancient  and  modern  poetry; 
and  how  these  were  determined  by  the  genius 
of  the  language,  as  well  as  by  the  nature  of 
the  subjects  to  which  they  were  applied.  The 
adaptation  of  the  hexameter  verse  to  epic 
poetry,  and  of  the  trimeter  to  the  tragic  dia- 
logue, together  with  the  meaning  of  the  various 
choral  measures  for  the  outpouring  of  human 
passions  or  the  oracular  denunciations  of  divine 
vengeance,  is  admirably  pointed  out  by  A.W. 
Schlegel.  In  the  selection  of  these  metres, 
the  artist  was  guided  by  a  sure  instinct,  as  well 
as  by  traditionary  usage.  But  it  was  the  ob- 
ject of  these  critics  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
this  usage,  and  the  reasonableness  of  this  in- 
Btinct. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  aesthetic  sys- 
tem of  the  Schlegels ; — a  system  which  is  to 
be  traced  out  partly  in  their  elaborate  trea- 
tises, partly  in  occasional  reviews  and  short 
critiques. 

In  1802  our  author  published  his  Anthology , 

*  The  Germans,  though  their  language  affords  much 
more  facility  for  versification,  are  compelled  in  their  tra- 
gedies to  resort  to  our  rhymeless  iambic,  or  blank  verse. 


or  a  translation  of  the  choicest  odes  and  son- 
nets from  Dante,  Petrarca,  Boccacio,  Tasso, 
Guarini,  Camoens,  Monte-Mayor,  and  Cer- 
vantes. The  translations  are  beautifully  ex- 
ecuted. The  flowers  of  southern  poetry  thus 
transplanted  to  the  northern  clime  of  Ger- 
many, retain  all  their  exquisite  fragrance  and 
delicate  bloom. 

In  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  wife,  a 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  Michaelis,  Schlegel 
left  the  university  of  Jena,  where  he  had  been 
professor  for  some  years,  and  repaired  to  Ber- 
lin, where  he  soon  opened  a  course  of  lectures 
on  literature  and  the  fine  arts ; — a  course  that 
was  attended  by  the  elite  of  the  society  of  that 
capital.  Here  he  published  a  tragedy  called 
Ion,  the  subject  of  which  was  taken  from 
Euripides,  but  treated  quite  in  an  original 
manner.  This  poem  led  to  a  smart  contro- 
versy between  the  author,  Benhardt,  and 
Schiller.  Our  author  next  gave  the  world  a 
series  of  translations  from  the  plays  of  the 
great  Spanish  poet  Calderon,  extending  from 
1803  to  1809.  The  most  celebrated  of  these 
dramatic  pieces  are  the  "  Constant  Prince" 
and  the  ''  Devotion  to  the  Cross."  This  trans- 
lation, where,  from  the  great  difference  ot 
the  German  and  Spanish  languages,  as  well 
as  of  their  metres,  Schlegel  had  to  M-restle 
with  still  greater  difficulties  than  in  liis  ver- 
sion of  Shakspeare,  was  equally  successful. 
On  reading  those  masterpieces,  so  long  con- 
cealed from  the  eye  of  Europe,  Schiller  is  said 
to  have  exclaimed,  *'  How  many  faults  would 
Goethe  and  myself  have  avoided,  had  we  ear- 
lier known  Calderon  !"  The  judgment  which 
Frederick  Schlegel,  in  his  History  of  Litera- 
ture^ has  pronounced  on  these  translations,  is 
confirmed  by  the  public  voice  of  Gerraai 
"On  tlie  poetical  form,"  says  he,  " of 
higher  drama,  the  translations  of  Shakspej 
and  Calderon,  executed  by  A.W.  Schlegel,  wit 
as  is  universally  acknowledged,  such  consul 
mate  mastery  in  poetic  diction  and  the  mc 
varied  forms  of  versification, — these  transi 
tions,  I  say,  have  at  two  different  periods  ei 
erted  the  most  decisive  influence ;  and  tlii 
model  of  a  lofty  poetical  style  has  furnished 
new  standard  for  criticism."* 

The  original  lyric  poetry  of  our  author  i.^ 
remarkable  for  elegance  of  fancy,  grace,  flex- 
ibility and  vigour  of  diction,  and  melod} 
and  variety  of  rhythm.  Nature,  art,  love 
friendship,  the  classical  myth,  the  mediaeval 
legend,  are  the  objects  he  delights  to  sins 
As  to  diction  and  versification,  these  poei 
are  unmatched  in  the  German  language, 
cept  by  the  great  Goethe.  Whether  Schlej 
adopt  ancient  or  modern,  grave  or  light 
tres, — whether  he  employ  the  classical  hej 
meter  or  the  English  rhymeless  iambic,  t| 
light   measures    of  the   ballad   or    the   \q{ 

*  Gcschichte  der  Literatur,  pp.  014,  15,  vol.  xi.  2d 
1822. 
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we  find  his 
same    ease, 


drawn  out  music  of  the  sonnet 
numbers  characterised  by  the 
grace,  variety,  and  sweetness. 

His  imagination,  though  not  of  the  highest 
order,  was  yet  rich  and  vigorous;  but  his  tem- 
per of  mind  was  somewhat  cold  and  sarcastic. 
Perhaps  the  qualities  which  rendered  him 
one  of  the  greatest  of  critics — the  extreme 
acuteness  of  perception,  the  exquisite  nicety 
of  discrimination — were  hardly  compatible 
witli  the  me7is  divinior — the  holy  frenzy  of 
inspiration  necessary  for  the  highest  order  of 
poetry.  Dante  and  Shakspeare,  in  the  depth 
of  their  mighty  souls,  felt  the  laws  of  the 
beautiful ;  with  an  immortal  instinct  they 
acted  up  to  them ;  but  if  called  upon,  they 
could  not,  like  the  Schlegels,  have  clearly 
*'  rendered  an  account  of  the  faith  that  was 
in  them." 

Schlegel  is  the  great  colourist  of  poetry. 
The  defect  in  his  poems  is  the  want  of  hearti- 
ness—  the  want  of  earnest,  fervent  feeling. 
With  all  his  talent,  with  all  his  mastery  of 
diction,  with  all  his  exquisite  skill  in  versifi- 
cation, we  miss  those  warm  sentiments  of 
religion  and  patriotism  that  inspired  and  ani- 
mated the  writings  of  the  great  masters  of 
romantic  poetry.  What  was  with  them  the 
mightiest  of  all  concerns,  was  to  him  a  mere 
sport  of  amateurship.  The  faith  which  was 
to  them  the  fountain  of  perennial  beauty  as 
well  as  of  life,  he  never  knew.  The  outward 
grandeur  of  the  Catholic  Church  he  admired  ; 
but  as  he  never  entered  within  her  sacred 
porch,  her  inner  sense  he  never  apprehended. 
He  played  with  the  outward  forms  of  Catho- 
licism. Hence,  in  depth  of  feeling  and  ten- 
derness of  piety,  his  poetry  can  sustain  no 
comparison  with  that  of  his  friend  Novalis, 
who,  though  a  Protestant,  realised  so  much 
of  the  spirit  of  our  religion.  And  although 
his  brother  Frederick  had  not  the  same  mu- 
sical ear,  nor  the  same  practised  skill  in  versi- 
fication, his  poems  have  the  higher  charm  of 
earnest  thought  and  strong  religious  senti- 
ment. 

One  of  the  finest  poetical  pieces  of  our 
author  is  that  entitled  "  The  Alliance  between 
the  Church  and  the  Fine  Arts."  This  poem 
has  given  rise  to  a  beautiful  fresco-painting 
by  Zimmerman  in  the  Pinacothek  of  Munich. 
There  is  another  vigorous  poem,  entitled 
"  Rome,"  but  which,  like  the  fourth  canto  of 
Childe  Harold^  breathes  too  exclusive  a  wor- 
ship of  the  ancient  and  pagan  capital.  The 
liexameters,  in  which  it  is  composed,  are  con- 
sidered the  finest  in  the  German  language. 
Our  author  also  wrote  a  series  of  beautiful 
sonnets  on  the  masterpieces  of  Christian  paint- 
ing in  the  gallery  of  Dresden,  which  he  visited 
in  the  year  1800.  They  are  severally  entitled 
the  '*  Ave  Maria,"  «  The  Birth  of  Christ," 
"  The  Holy  Family,"  the  «  Mater  Dolorosa," 
the  "  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,"  "The  Mo- 
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ther  of  God  in  her  glory."  The  first  sonnet 
is,  we  believe,  after  a  painting  by  Andrea  del 
Sarto. 

If  the  reader  will  excuse  our  imperfect  at- 
tempt at  a  translation  with  occasional  rhymes, 
he  will  be  gratified  with  the  following  ver- 
sion of  two  of  these  sonnets  of  our  author, 
the  one  entitled  "  Ave  Maria,"  the  other 
"  Mater  Dolorosa." 

Ave  Maria. 
Humility  her  only  garb,  behold, 
In  evening's  shade,  the  Virgin  at  her  cell : 
She  knows  not  God  elects  her  for  his  bride, 
Yet  in  her  bosom  doth  reflection  dwell. 
But  lo  !  a  palm-branch  bearing  in  his  hand, 
Alights  a  youth  in  luminous  garb  ai-ray'd, 
His  brow  encircled  with  a  radiant  joy, 
While  a  soft  trembling  stealeth  o'er  the  maid. 
Mary,  all  hail !  exclaims  the  angelic  word, 
Telling  the  message  wondrous,  potent,  blest. 
How  Power  celestial  will  o'ershadow  her  ! 
And  she,  with  arms  reclin'd  upon  her  breast, 
Where  in  its  inmost  depths  is  stirring  love, 
Saith,  Be  it  done  as  wills  my  Lord  above  ! 

Mater  Dolorosa. 
On  bloody  altar  for  the  Lamb  prepar'd 
The  holy  Victim  hangs  in  agony  ; 
And  his  repentant  brethren  to  embrace, 
Christ  spreads  his  hands  on  cross  uplifted  high. 
A  look  benign  He  casts  upon  that  band 
Of  true  ones  who  attend  in  speechless  dread ; 
They  gaze  in  longing  sorrow  on  that  brow, 
For  glance  of  solace  their  dear  Lord  may  shed. 
Now  Death's  pale  horror  wraps  the  Mother's  brow ; 
Bedimm'd  the  lustre  of  her  tearless  eye; 
Her  mute  lips  can  no  longer  breathe  a  prayer. 
As  erst  the  holy  seer  did  prophesy — 
Such  mortal  anguish  woman  never  knew — 
A  sword  of  sorrow  shall  thy  soul  pierce  through. 

It  was  in  1804,  during  his  abode  at  Berlin, 
that  Schlegel  made  the  acquaintance  of  Ma- 
dame de  Stael.  This  passionate  enthusiast, 
who  wandered  from  city  to  city,  lost  in  the 
admiration  of  art  and  nature,  and  kindling 
herself  an  admiration  equally  intense,  was 
much  struck  with  the  originality  and  depth 
of  Schlegel's  genius,  as  well  as  with  the  ex- 
tent of  his  acquirements.  Her  brilliant  con- 
versation and  fascinating  manners,  as  well  as 
the  lively  interest  she  took  in  Schlegel's  lite- 
rary labours  and  speculations,  made  a  deep 
impression  on  his  heart.  He  aspired  to  a 
place  in  her  afi'ections  which  he  was  never 
destined  to  obtain,  and  was  soon  taught  to 
consider  her  as  a  friend,  and  no  more.  He 
consented  to  take  the  situation  of  tutor  to  her 
son,  and  in  this  capacity  he  attended  her  in 
her  journeys  from  Germany  to  France,  from 
France  to  Italy,  and  from  Italy  to  Switzerland, 
dragged,  a  willing  captive,  to  the  triumphant 
car  of  Corinna.  The  friendship  which  he  had 
thus  formed  with  Madame  de  Stael,  by  intro- 
ducing him  into  the  highest  circles  of  aristo- 
cratic and  diplomatic  life,  as  well  as  by  fur- 
nishing him  with  more  frequent  opportunities 
of  visiting  foreign  countries,  gave  him  doubt- 
less a  larger  experience  of  human  life,  and 
brought   within    his    reach    more    abundant 
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sources  of  learned  observation,  and  even  poetic 
inspiration,  than  usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  a 
German  professor.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  situation  which  Schlegel  held  in  the  house 
of  his  friend  was  scarcely  consistent  with  his 
dignity ;  and,  despite  of  all  the  kindness,  as 
w  ell  as  deference,  with  which  he  was  treated 
by  the  hostess,  he  had  occasionally  to  endure 
at  Coppet  annoyances  which,  to  one  who  pos- 
sessed in  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  the 
failings  of  the  "  irritabile  genus,"  must  have 
been  peculiarly  irksome.*  But  in  another 
way  was  this  intimacy  attended  with  injurious 
effects  to  our  author ;  for,  in  the  opinion  of 
some,  it  tended  to  cool  that  admiration  for  the 
Catholic  Church  which  is  apparent  in  his  early 
■writings.  Madame  de  Stael,  deistical  in  her 
youth,  had  in  her  later  life  approximated  to 
Christianity,  of  which  she  had  formed  some 
loose,  vague  notions,  entertaining  to  the  last, 
however,  a  true  Genevan  hostility  to  the  Ca- 
tholic Church.  On  one  who,  like  A.  W.  von 
Schlegel,  had  ever  regarded  Catholicism  from 
the  mere  aesthetic  point  of  view,  and  whose 
admiration  for  its  outward  beauties  had  never 
risen  to  an  apprehension  of  its  inner  sense,  the 
influence  of  Madame  de  Stael  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  most  pernicious.  As  it  is,  he 
belonged  to  the  number  of  those,  not  uncom- 
mon in  our  age,  who,  as  the  holy  nun  of  Dal- 
men  observed  in  her  visions,  were  attracted 
by  the  beautiful  and  fragrant  flowers  that 
bloom  in  the  garden  of  the  Church,  but  linger 
outside  its  walls,  and  decline  to  enter  within 
its  sacred  enclosure. 

In  1802  died  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
ornaments  of  the  romantic  school,  Novalis  von 
Hardenberg,  carried  off  in  the  flower  of  his 
youth.  In  him  the  Schlegels  lost  an  intimate 
friend,  and  Germany  a  genius,  immature  in- 
deed, but  of  whom  it  is  diflScult  to  say  whe- 
ther the  philosophical  or  the  poetical  endow- 
ments were  the  most  extraordinary.  From 
the  fervent  piety  and  strong  yearnings  after 
Catholic  truth  which  pervade  his  poetry  and 
the  fragments  of  his  prose,  there  is  little  doubt 
that,  had  his  life  been  spared,  he  would  have 
accompanied  or  followed  his  bosom  friend 
Frederick  Schlegel,  with  whom  he  had  such 
strong  intellectual  afltinities,  in  his  accession  to 
the  Catholic  Church. 

Prior  to  leaving  Berlin,  our  author  had 
engaged  in  a  very  warm  literary  controversy 
with  Kotzebue,  Immermann,  and  others,  whose 
writings  depraved  the  taste  as  much  as  they 
corrupted  the  morals  of  their  countrymen. 

*  One  of  these  annoyances,  according  to  IM.  Parisot, 
the  author  of  a  biographical  article  on  A.  W.  Schlegel 
in  the  Biographie  f/niverselle  (Paris,  1847),  was,  that 
many  ©f  the  strangers  •who  visiteil  Coppet,  and  who  at 
that  early  i)eriod  luid  never  heard  the  name  of  Sclilegel, 
conceived  tliat  all  the  elevated  views  which,  in  conversa- 
tion, the  German  j^ut  forth  on  art  and  literature,  vt^ero 
inspired  by  the  lady  of  the  house,  whose  fame  as  a  bel 
esprit  was,  from  the  very  beginning  of  tlie  present  cen- 
tury, widely  spread  over  most  European  countries. 
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During  his  stay  in  France,  Schlegel  pul 
lished  an  essay  in  the  French  language,  which 
excited  the  greatest  sensation  among  the  Pa- 
risian critics.  It  was  entitled  Comparaison 
des  deux  Phtdres  (being  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  Phedra  of  Euripides  and  the  Plie- 
dra  of  Racine),  and  though,  like  all  the  au- 
thor's essays  in  the  French  language,  written 
with  great  elegance,  it  was  characterised  by 
an  excessive  severity  of  tone.  His  criticism 
on  the  great  French  tragedians,  just  in  many 
respects,  was,  as  we  shall  later  see,  sometimes 
carried  to  a  degree  of  systematic  harshness 
that  defeated  its  own  purpose,  and  retarded 
the  progress  of  his  literary  doctrines  among 
the  French. 

In  1808  our  author  accompanied  Madame 
de  Stael  on  a  tour  to  Vienna,  where  he  met 
with  a  very  flattering  reception.  It  was  on 
this  occasion,  before  a  brilliant  and  numerous 
auditory,  he  delivered  those  famous  Lectures 
on  Dramatic  Literature  which  excited  so  pro- 
digious a  sensation,  and  have  been  translated 
into  almost  all  the  European  languages.*  In 
this  work  the  author  concentrated  and  deve- 
loped many  of  those  sesthetic  principles  which 
had  before  been  scattered  over  a  variety  ol 
essays,  reviews,  and  smaller  treatises.  Thif 
course  of  Lectures  is  his  masterpiece,  surpassed 
by  none  of  his  later  productions.  On  this 
admirable  work,  so  well  known  to  many  o) 
our  readers,  and  so  highly  appreciated  by  oui 
ablest  critics,  such  as  a  Coleridge  and  a  Gif 
ford,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  descant.  Th( 
extensive  acquaintance  with  classical  and  mo 
dern  literatures  which  it  displayed,  the  de 
and  originality  of  the  critical  observations 
delicacy  of  the  perceptions,  and  the  elega: 
and  vigour  of  the  style,  rank  it  among 
greatest  productions  of  German  literatu 
In  fact,  as  a  work  of  literary  criticism  it  wa; 
unrivalled,  till  Frederick  Schlegel  published 
four  years  afterwards,  his  Succinct  History  o 
Ancient  and  Modern  Literature^  which,  fron 
its  plan,  could  not  enter  into  detailed  criticism 
but  which,  when  it  treated  the  matters  dis 
cussed  in  the  Dramatic  Lectures,  rose  superio 
to  it  in  philosophy  and  eloquence.  It  is,  ii 
fact,  one  of  the  most  stupendous  efforts  of  hu 
man  thought  and  learning.  But  it  is  scarcel; 
fair  to  compare  works  so  dissimilar  in  thei 
plan. 

In  the  work  of  A.  W.  Schlegel,  the  Grer^ 
the  English,  the  Spanish,  the  Italian,  and  li 
French  dramas  are  successively  analysed 
appreciated  with  admirable  skill  and 
Among  others,  the  criticism  on  Shakspean 
the  finest  in  any  language,  and,  as  is  avo 
by  many  an  Englishman,  tended  to  reveal 
our  people  the  mysteries  of  his  genius 

*  In  the  year  1814  Mr.  Black  published  a  most 
English  translation  of  tliis  work,  which  we  have  lu 
commended  by  Schlegel  liimself.    After  passing  thrc 
two  large  editions,  it  was  reprinted  last  year  by  Bol 
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defective  principles  on  which  the  French  tra- 
gedy is  constructed  are  ably  pointed  out; 
but  the  judgment  pronounced  is  in  general 
marked  by  an  excessive  severity.  The  author 
terminated  his  lectures  with  a  patriotic  ad- 
dress, which,  in  the  then  circumstances  of 
Germany,  was  not  unattended  with  personal 
danger. 

He  now  proceeded  to  Hanover,  which  was 
under  French  domination,  on  a  visit  to  his 
mother  and  relatives.  From  thence  he  re- 
turned, by  way  of  France,  to  Coppet,  where, 
however,  in  1810,  his  abode  was  disturbed  by 
the  denunciations  of  the  Prefect  of  the  Leman, 
who  represented  him  to  his  government  as 
one  entertaining  sentiments  of  hostility  to  the 
French  nation. 

He  took  refuge  in  Berne  ;  but  here  he  was 
informed  by  the  authorities,  that  even  if  he 
obtained  letters  of  naturalisation,  he  could 
not  be  protected  against  the  machinations  of 
French  diploraac}'.  Madame  de  Stael  herself 
was  compelled  to  leave  her  chateau  at  Cop- 
pet,  in  consequence  of  the  menaces  of  Na^ 
poleon.  Schlegel  joined  her,  and  accompanied 
his  friend  in  her  long  journey  through  Tyrol, 
Austria,  Gallicia,  Finland,  Russia,  and  Swe- 
den. From  Stockholm  Madame  de  Stael  took 
shipping  for  England ;  but  Schlegel  remained 
at  the  court  of  Bernadotte,  King  of  Sweden, 
from  whom  he  had  received  a  most  gracious 
welcome.  This  was  the  decisive  moment 
when,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1812,  after 
the  defeat  of  the  French  in  Russia,  Berna- 
dotte seceded  from  the  alliance  with  Buona- 
parte. At  the  Swedish  court  Schlegel  pub- 
lished two  political  pamphlets,  which  excited 
a  great  sensation  at  the  time,  and  gave  earnest 
of  his  talents  in  a  sphere  wherein  they  had 
not  been  hitherto  exerted.  The  first  was  en- 
titled, The  Continental  System,  and  its  rela- 
tions ivith  Sweden  (Hamburg,  1813)  ;  the 
second,  Letters  and  Despatches  intercepted  by 
Parties  detached  from  the  combined  Army  of 
Northern  Germany^  and  which  the  editor  ac- 
companied with  notes  (Hanover,  1814).  Both 
these  pamphlets  were  written  in  defence  of 
the  new  anti-Gallic  policy  adopted  by  the 
Swedish  court,  and  which  entirely  concurred 
with  those  generous  patriotic  views  in  behalf 
of  the  cause  of  German  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence that,  to  his  honour,  Schlegel  had 
long  espoused.  During  the  campaigns  of  1813 
and  1814  he  was  attached  to  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  to  whom 
he  acted  as  secretary.  Here  his  life  forms 
the  exact  counterpart  to  his  brother  Frede- 
rick's, who  was  also  secretary  to  the  Arch- 
duke Charles  of  Austria  in  the  campaign  of 
1809,  and,  after  the  peace,  filled  an  important 
diplomatic  post  at  the  Diet  of  Frankfort.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1814,  Schlegel  pro- 
ceeded to  London,  where,  from  his  political 
sentiments,  as  well  as  from  his  great  literary 


reputation,  he  was  most  favourably  received. 
Thence  he  accompanied  Madame  de  Stael  to 
France,  where  he  made  a  stay  of  considerable 
length  at  Paris. 

In  the  year  1814  Madame  de  Neckar-Saus- 
sure  had  published  a  translation  of  his  Dra- 
matic Lectures,  which,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
extreme  severity  of  the  critiques  on  the  great 
dramatic  writers  of  France,  would  have  sooner 
reached  the  circulation  it  has  since  attained. 
But  in  the  year  1814,  the  French,  partly 
from  national  self-love,  partly  from  the  want 
of  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  true  spirit 
of  the  antique,  and  partly  from  their  ignor- 
ance of  the  literature  of  other  Christian  na- 
tions, were  wedded  to  a  false  and  narrow- 
minded  classicism.  In  this  critical  system  the 
eternal  laws  of  the  beautiful  are  confounded 
with  certain  local,  temporary,  and  accidental 
types ;  and  the  great  truths  on  which  this  sys- 
tem is  based  are  narrowed  and  vitiated  by  ex- 
clusive prejudices.  The  licentious  literature 
engendered  by  the  Revolution,  and  where 
(independently  of  all  moral  considerations,  and 
regarding  the  subject  purely  from  the  aesthetic 
point  of  view)  distortion  of  character  was  mis- 
taken for  truth  of  representation,  and  viola- 
tion of  rhythm  and  barbarism  of  diction  for 
poetic  freedom — this  revolutionary  literature, 
we  say,  naturally  sought  to  overturn  what  was 
sound  and  excellent,  as  well  as  what  was  de- 
fective and  vicious,  in  classicism — its  eternal 
truths,  as  well  as  its  adopted  errors.  Hence 
we  can  understand  why,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century,  the  most  eminent  spirits 
in  France — among  others,  a  judicious  critic  like 
GeofFroy,  and  a  profound  philosopher  like  De 
Bonald, — labouring,  however,  under  an  unfor- 
tunate ignorance  of  foreign  models,  should 
have  clung  to  the  poetical  traditions  and  pre- 
cedents of  the  seventeenth  century,  as  the  sole 
asylum  of  safety  amid  the  literary  barbarism 
with  which  their  country  was  menaced.  The 
profound,  comprehensive  aesthetic  system  of 
the  Schlegels  was  well  calculated  to  furnish 
the  poets  and  scholars  of  France  with  a  clue 
in  this  labyrinth  of  difficulties,  and  to  shew 
how  the  claims  of  the  past  and  the  present 
were  to  be  reconciled.  For  in  the  revolution- 
ary literature  there  was  an  instinct  of  truth  ; 
itself  was  the  manifestation  of  a  desire  after 
a  purer,  truer,  and  more  vigorous  exposition 
of  modern  feelings  and  ideas  in  poetry  than 
was  to  be  found  in  the  correct,  beautiful,  but 
frequently  frigid  models  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  The  new  literary  anarchy  in  France, 
however,  could  be  as  little  restrained  by  the 
arbitrary  canons  of  a  Boileau,  which  had  ex- 
erted an  injurious  influence  on  the  poetry  of 
his  own  age,*  as  the  political  anarchy  could 

*  To  this  yoke,  however,  the  poets  of  that  age  sub- 
mitted, not  without  an  occasional  murmur.  Racine  said 
on  one  occasion,  '*  Boileau  is  a  very  good  man,  but  un- 
derstands little  about  poetry." 
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be  checked  by  the  revival  of  the  absolutism 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

But  the  salutary  revolution  which  the  Dra- 
matic Lectures  were  calculated  to  accomplish 
in  the  literary  taste  of  France  was  in  a  great 
degree  prevented  by  the  harshness  of  criticism 
already  noticed.*  The  name  of  Schlegel  be- 
came highly  unpopular  in  France ;  he  was 
called  a  literary  Domitian ;  and  when,  many 
years  afterwards,  lie  was  proposed  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Socicte  Asiatique  at  Paris,  his  no- 
mination was  opposed,  but  in  vain,  by  some 
members,  on  the  ground,  that  a  man  who  had 
so  depreciated  the  masterpieces  of  the  French 
stage  was  unworthy  of  forming  part  of  any 
literary  association  of  Frenchmen. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1  829  the  evil  was 
repaired  by  the  translation  of  the  History  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  Literature,  by  F.  Schlegel. 
This  work,  though  in  a  defective  translation, 
wrought,  according  to  the  avowal  of  the  French 
themselves,  quite  a  reform  in  their  literary 
criticism.  (See  L'  Universitc  Catholique,  vol. 
ii.  p.  372.)  For  while  holding  the  same  lite- 
rary doctrines  as  his  brother,  Frederick  Schlegel 
was  yet  more  equitable  to  Corneille  and  Ra- 
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cine,  shewing^  that   if  those 


poets  had 


more  thrown  aside  mythology,  and  written 
other  plays  in  the  spirit  of  the  Cid  and  of 
Athalie,  they  would  have  founded  a  true  Chris- 
tian drama  in  France.  Moreover,  he  does  full 
justice  to  the  beautiful  diction  of  Racine,  which, 
he  says,  is  even  more  highly  wrought  than  that 
of  Virgil  in  the  Latin,  and  of  Milton  in  the 
lEnglish  tongue. 

As  the  aesthetic  doctrines  of  the  Schlegels  be- 
came better  known  and  appreciated  in  France, 
the  war  between  the  classicists  and  the  ro- 
manticists, which  had  been  carried  on  with 
much  acrimony  during  the  Restoration,  and 
vhich  was  founded  in  mutual  misunderstand- 
ings, prejudices,  and  errors,  was  by  degrees 
allayed.  But  as  practice  ever  precedes  theory, 
and  artists  anticipate  critics,  France  produced 
long  before  her  Aristarchs  had  adjusted  their 
quarrels,  two  genuine  romantic  poets,  who 
with  the  most  classical  purity  and  elegance 
of  diction,  and  the  most  correct  melody  of 
rhythm,  combine  the  utmost  boldness  of  fancy, 
fervour  of  feeling,  and  the  truest  and  most 
vivid  exposition  of  Christian  ideas  and  senti- 
ments. We  mean,  Chateaubriand  in  his  prose 
tales  and  romances,  and  Lamartinef  in  his 
early  lyric  poems.  These  two  distinguished 
writers  well  indemnified  France  for  those  frigid 
imitations  of  the  antique  or  of  the  dramatists 

*  In  his  criticisms  on  the  French  poets  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  Schlej^el  was  sometimes  actuated  by  a  too 
systematic  spirit  of  exclusion.  Thus  when  he  met  Lord 
Byron  at  Coppet,  he  told  tlie  British  poet,  "  I  am  medi- 
tating a  piece  of  vengeance  against  tlie  French.  I  will 
prove  to  them  that  their  Molicre  is  nothing  more  than  a 
farce-writer."  See  Moore's  /.i/J;  r^"7i?/ro?j.  This  is  not 
the  sjiirit  in  which  a  literary  judge  should  enter  upon  liis 
office. 

t  The  latter,  alas !  how  fallen  in  every  respect ! 


of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  were 
in  vogue  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  those  inco- 
herent and  extravagant  but  pretentious  rhap- 
sodies on  the  other,  w^hich  have  since  brought 
disgrace  on  the  word  romantic. 

In  1815  Schlegel  undertook  a  second  jour- 
ney into  Italy,  and  made  a  considerable  stay 
in  Tuscany,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  Roman  and  Etrurian  antiquities.  On 
his  return  in  the  year  1816,  he  published  in 
the  Quarterly  Review  of  Heidelberg,  a  critique 
on  Niebuhr's  Roman  History,  which,  indeed, 
from  its  lengtli,  may  be  termed  a  treatise. 

In  this  he  combats  very  strongly  the  theory 
of  the  existence  of  Roman  epics,  brought  for- 
ward by  the  historian  to  explain  many  of  the 
marvellous  occurrences  in  the  primitive  his- 
tory of  Rome.  The  critique  displays  great 
archaeological  learning,  and  contains  many 
solid  and  ingenious  observations,  and  compelled 
Niebuhr  to  retract  many  of  his  assertions.  It 
is  generally  admitted,  however,  that  Schlegel 
too  systematically  depreciated  the  vernacular 
literature  of  Rome,  and  assigned  too  large  an 
influence  to  Hellenic  civilisation  over  the  Ro- 
man mind.  A  sarcastic  tone  ran  through  the 
critique,  which  gave  excessive  umbrage  to  the 
haughty  spirit  of  Niebuhr,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  future  hostility  between  these  two 
distinguished  men.  The  most  culpable  opi- 
nion, however,  expressed  by  Niebuhr  —  the 
doctrine  of  the  Autochthones,  which  so  justly 
excited  the  indignation  of  a  British  reviewer, 
and  which  should  have  called  down  the  lasl 
of  Schlegel,  the  latter  not  only  passes  ov( 
but  absolutely  defends,  though  he  denies  tl 
necessity  of  its  application  to  the  early  settl^ 
ment  of  Italy. 

Though  our  author's  religious  notions, 
say  the  least,  were  of  a  very  questionable  chi 
racter,  still  he  had  the  decency  on  almost 
occasions  to  shew  an  outward  respect  for  tl 
Christian  revelation.  It  has  therefore  give 
us  extreme  pain  to  find,  in  the  new  edition  of 
his  works  by  Professor  Booking,  a  review  of 
Humboldt's  Travels  in  America,  which  wA| 
never  published  in  his  lifetime,  and  which,  iIfI 
support  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Autochthones, 
thrown  out  in  the  critique  on  Niebuhr,  ad- 
vances arguments  on  the  creation  of  man  so 
impious,  and  withal  so  frivolous  and  childish, 
that  the  better  heathen  philosophers  would 
have  rejected  them  with  disdain.  Among 
other  things,  the  existence  of  inhabited  islands 
in  the  middle  of  the  ocean  at  a  vast  distanc 
from  any  continent,  is  gravely  brought  ioi 
ward  as  a  proof  that  mankind  have  not  dj 
scended  from  a  single  couple  I  Let  us  h( 
the  refutation  of  this  idle  and  impious  opinic 
by  the  author's  illustrious  brother: 

"  To  recur  now  (says  F.  Schlegel)  to  the  example 
ready  given  of  an  island  situated  in  the  middle  o^i 
ocean,  with  its  savage  inhabitants,  and  their  niLserak 
fishing  boats ;  the  real  solution,  as  experience  has  real 
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proved  of  this  apparent  difficulty,  is,  ona  nearer  acquain- 
tance with  the  subject,  easily  found.  If,  for  example, 
the  language  and  traditions  of  this  rude,  savage,  or  at 
least  degraded  tribe  are  minutely  studied  and  investi- 
gated, then  so  striking  a  resemblance  and  affinity  will 
be  found  with  the  languages  and  traditions  of  the  races 
in  either  of  the  remotely  situated  continents,  that  the 
most  sceptical  mind  will  hardly  entertain  a  doubt  re- 
specting the  common  origin  of  both;  for  this  commu- 
nity in  language  and  traditions  is  too  strong,  too  strik- 
ingly evident,  to  be  ascribed  with  any  degree  of  proba- 
bdity  to  the  sport  of  accident.  This  truth  now  once 
firmly  established  (for  a  community  of  language,  tradi- 
tion, and  race  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  is  a 
truth  almost  unanimously  received  and  acknowledged 
by  those  historical  inquirers  most  versed  in  nature  and 
most  learned  in  philology  of  the  present  age),  it  becomes 
a  mere  matter  of  indifference,  or  one  at  least  of  minor 
importance,  how  and  in  what  way  this  originally  savage, 
or  at  least  barbarised  tribe  first  arrived  hither,"  &c.* 

In  1817,  shortly  after  Schlegel's  return  from 
Italy,  occurred  the  death  of  his  old  and  valued 
friend  Madame  de  Stael.  As  a  token  of  her 
friendship,  and  in  gratitude  for  the  care  he 
bad  bestowed  on  the  education  of  her  son, 
Auguste  de  Stael,  she  left  him  a  very  hand- 
some legacy.  After  the  decease  of  his  friend, 
Schlegel  had  no  longer  any  inducement  to  ab- 
sent himself  from  his  own  country,  and  there- 
fore gladly  accepted  the  offer  of  a  chair  in  the 
University  of  Bonn,  which  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia had  just  remodelled  on  a  new  plan. 

He  remained  at  Paris  but  a  few  months,  in 
order  to  superintend,  in  common  with  the  Due 
de  Broglie  and  Auguste  de  Stael,  the  publica- 
tion of  Madame  de  Stael's  Considerations  sur 
la  Revolution  Frangaise ;  that  fatal  legacy 
which,  in  the  words  of  the  illustrious  De  Bo- 
nald,  the  daughter  of  Neckar  bequeathed  to 
her  country. 

As  soon  as  this  work  had  issued  from  the 
press,  Schlegel  took  his  departure  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bonn,  where  he  received  two  or 
three  professorships,  among  others,  that  of 
Sanscrit  literature,  and  he  thus  came  into 
the  receipt  of  considerable  emoluments.  He 
now  found  himself  in  a  circle  of  distinguished 
scholars  and  writers  worthy  in  every  respect 
of  co-operating  with  him.  The  chairs  of  phi- 
losophy, history,  archaeology,  classical  litera- 
ture, and  canon  law  Avere  filled  by  eminent 
men,  like  Windiscbmann,  Brandis,  Niebuhr, 
Niike,  Welcker,  and  Walter  ;  some  belonging 
to  the  Catholic,  others  to  the  Protestant  Church. 
Schlegel  having  called  the  attention  of  the 
Prussian  Government  to  the  necessity  of  esta- 
blishing a  Sanscrit  press  for  the  use  of  the 
University,  was  commissioned  by  that  muni- 
ficent patron  of  literature,  the  late  King  of 
Prussia,  to  repair  to  Paris  to  have  a  set  of 
Devanagari  characters  cast. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  century,  Fre- 
derick Sclilcgel,  discerning  the  immense  ad- 
vantages which  would  accrue  to  the  cause  of 
religion,  philosophy,  and  philology  from  a  di- 

*  Philosophy  of  History,  by  F.  Schlegel  (Robertson's 
Trans.),  5th  edit.  p.  73.    Bohn,  London,  1817. 


ligent  prosecution  of  Sanscrit  literature,  re- 
paired to  Paris,  and  there,  after  immense  labour 
and  difficulty,  acquired  great  proficiency  in 
that  very  difticult  tongue.  The  result  of  his 
labours  he  gave  to  the  world  in  his  beautiful 
work.  The  Language  and  Wisdom  of  the  Hin- 
doos, which,  teeming  with  learned  research  and 
original  observation  on  the  general  affinity  of 
languages,  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  Sanscrit 
tongue,  the  mythology,  poetry,  and  philosophi- 
cal systems  of  the  Indians,  first  attracted  the 
attention  of  continental  scholars  to  a  field  of 
learning  already  cultivated  with  such  distin- 
guished success  by  the  British  academicians  of 
Calcutta,  especially  by  those  eminent  men  Sir 
William  Jones,  Wilkins,  and  Colebrooke.  The 
variety  of  important  literary,  historical,  and 
philosophical  inquiries  wherein  F.  Schlegel 
was  subsequently  engaged,  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  do  more  than  occasionally 
prosecute  the  Sanscrit  researches.  But  the 
seed  he  scattered  in  the  Germanic  soil,  his 
brother  William  resolved  to  bring  to  maturity. 
The  four  years  subsequent  to  the  general 
peace  he  devoted  in  secret  to  an  assiduous 
study  of  the  Indian  language  and  literature ; 
and  so,  in  1818,  was  qualified  to  fill  the  San- 
scrit chair  of  Bonn  with  brilliant  success.  In- 
dian literature  henceforth  became  his  favourite 
pursuit,  and  almost  exclusively  engrossed  the 
last  thirty  years  of  his  life. 

Shortly  after  his  nomination  to  the  pro- 
fessorial chair  at  Bonn,  Schlegel  was  united  in 
marriage  to  the  daughter  of  the  notorious  Ra- 
tionalist of  Heidelberg,  Dr.  Paulus.  This  mar- 
riage, however,  was  very  unfortunate ;  for  very 
shortly  after  its  celebration,  a  separation  en- 
sued ;  "the  lady  retired  to  the  parental  roof,  and 
never  more  returned  to  the  society  of  her  hus- 
band. 

In  the  summer  of  1819,  Schlegel  proceeded 
to  Paris,  where,  under  his  personal  inspection, 
the  Devanagari  characters  were  carefully  set 
at  the  royal  printing-press  of  that  city.  On 
his  return  to  Bonn,  he  began  the  publication 
of  a  periodical  entitled  The  Indian  Library, 
six  numbers  of  which,  constituting  two  thick 
octavo  volumes,  appeared  from  the  year  1820 
to  1826.  It  was  conducted  almost  exclu- 
sively by  himself,  and  abounds  with  able  dis- 
quisitions on  comparative  philology,  elegant 
translations  of  fragments  of  Sanscrit  poetry, 
and  interesting  dissertations  on  the  antiquities, 
literature,  and  arts  of  India.  Among  other 
articles  we  may  particularly  advert  to  the 
long  and  elaborate  essay  on  the  "  Elephant," 
considered  in  respect  to  its  natural  history, 
its  historical  relations  with  man,  and  its  place 
in  the  mythology  and  arts  of  the  Hindoos. 
Diversified  learning,  critical  acumen,  and  ele- 
gant observation,  characterise  this  and  many 
other  essays  in  this  journal. 

Schlegel  carried  on  an   active  correspond- 
ence with  the  most  distinguished  Orientalists 
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of  Germany,  France,  and  England^  and  made 
frequent  journeys  to  Paris,  London,  Hayli- 
bury,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  in  order  to 
examine  and  collate  the  Sanscrit  manuscri}Dts 
and  works  with  which  the  valuable  libraries 
of  those  cities  and  colleges  abound.  He  next 
gave  an  edition  of  the  Bhagavat-Gita,  after 
a  careful  collation  of  the  text,  accompanying 
the  original  with  a  clear,  graceful,  Latin  trans- 
lation, and  appending  critical  and  explanatory 
notes.  The  Bhagavat-  Gita  is  a  philosophical 
episode  in  the  great  old  Indian  epic  of  the 
Maha-Bharattty  already  known  to  the  English 
reader  by  the  excellent  translation  which  our 
learned  orientalist  Mr.  Wilkins  executed  many 
years  ago. 

Our  author  next  undertook  the  gigantic 
task  of  editing  the  other  old  Indian  epic — 
the  Ramayana,  which,  with  the  text,  the  Latin 
translation,  and  the  notes,  was  designed  to 
occupy  seven  good-sized  octavo  volumes. 
The  greater  part  of  this  laborious  undertaking 
he  happily  lived  to  see  accomplished. 

When  Schlegel  opened  his  course  of  Sans- 
crit literature  at  Bonn,  his  brother  and  pro- 
fessors Bopp  and  Franke  were  the  only  men 
in  Germany  conversant  with  that  very  diffi- 
cult language.  From  the  University  of  Bonn 
have  since  come  forth  the  most  distinguished 
Sanscrit  scholars  —  a  Lassen,*  a  Rosen,  a 
Windischmann  the  younger,  and  others. 

The  study  of  Sanscrit  literature,  so  dili- 
gently prosecuted  in  our  age  by  a  certain 
number  of  scholars  in  Germany  and  France, 
and  by  our  own  academicians  in  London  and 
Calcutta,  has  been  attended  with  many  and 
manifold  advantages  to  the  cause  of  compara- 
tive philology,  aesthetics,  and  sacred  and  profane 
history.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  opened  to  us 
a  language  of  the  most  copious  and  refined 
vocabulary  and  the  most  elaborate  gram- 
matical structure,  the  parent  of  that  noble 
stock  of  tongues — the  Persian,  the  Greek,  the 
Latin,  and  the  German.  It  has  brought  be- 
fore us  examples  of  epic  and  dramatic  poetry 
superior  to  any  productions  of  Oriental  litera- 
ture, and  inferior  only  to  the  Greek  models. 
It  has  revealed  to  our  astonished  gaze,  systems 
of  philosophy  not  less  subtle  and  profound 
than  the  sages  of  Hellas  unfolded ;  and  al- 
though as  far  as  our  researches  have  hitherto 
extended,  the  art  and  science  of  history  seem 
never  to  have  been  much  cultivated  by  the 
Hindoos,  still  their  literature  casts  much  light 

*  Mr.  Lassen  has  succeeded  Schlegel  in  the  chair  of 
Sanscrit  literature  at  the  above-named  University.  As 
his  master  directed  his  attention  chiefly  to  the  old  Indian 
epic  poems,  tlie  Jianiayana  and  the  Mafia  Bharata  ;  so 
Lassen  has  been  mostly  occuj)ied  with  the  Ycdiis,  or 
sacred  books,  the  primitive  source  of  all  Indian  litera- 
ture. He  is  often  accounted  the  ablest  of  living  Sanscrit 
scholars. 
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on  the  primitive  ages  of  the  world.  And  am< 
the  scholars  of  the  present  century,  who 
voted  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  this 
literature,  none  have  been  more  eminent  than 
Frederick  Schlegel,  who  first  scattered  in  Ger- 
many the  seed  of  Sanscrit  learning,  and  his 
brother  William,  who  brought  that  seed  to 
maturity. 

In  the  midst  of  his  Sanscrit  researches, 
Schlegel  frequently  delivered  to  the  students 
of  Bonn  courses  of  lectures  on  the  history 
of  German  literature,  as  well  as  on  diverse 
subjects  connected  with  classical  studies.  The 
writer  of  these  pages  has  attended  some  of 
these  lectures  on  German  literature,  which 
were  evidently  delivered  without  much  pre- 
paration, and  when  the  veteran  critic  often  put 
forth  in  the  most  finished  language  many  an 
acute  remark  and  ingenious  perception.  In  the 
year  1827,  our  author  delivered  at  Berlin  a 
course  of  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Fine 
Arts ;  a  work  that  has  been  much  admired, 
that  has  been  translated  into  the  French  lan- 
guage, but  which  we  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  perusing. 

During  the  long  period  of  his  abode  at 
Bonn,  Schlegel  published  a  variety  of  essays 
and  articles,  sometimes  in  the  German,  some- 
times in  the  French  periodicals.  Among  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  essays  \ve  may  no- 
tice a  series  that  appeared  in  the  Berlin  Al- 
manac from  the  years  1829  to  1834,  con- 
cerning the  knowledge  we  at  present  possess 
of  India ;  and  a  long  article  in  the  Paris  Re- 
vue des  deux  Mondes,  containing  a  vindication 
of  the  Catholicity  of  Dante  against  the  attacks 
of  a  certain  M.  Rosetti,  who,  in  his  work  en- 
titled Sullo  Spirito  antipapale  che  produsse 
la  Reforma,  pretended  that  Dante,  together 
with  Petrarch  and  Boccacio,  was  a  secret 
partisan  of  the  Albigensian  sect,  who  wrote 
his  works  in  a  double  sense.  It  would  be  ini'SI 
possible  to  particularise  all  the  remarkableHI 
essays,  whether  on  comparative  philology  or 
on  aesthetics,  which  this  universal  scholar  and 
prolific  genius  continued  to  pour  forth,  even 
to  the  last  days  of  his  life. 

Loaded  with  honours,  and  decorated  with 
orders  from  the  diff'ercnt  courts  of  Germany, 
in  the  possession  of  a  competent  fortune  and  a 
brilliant  reputation,  Schlegel  passed  the  last 
years  of  his  life  in  the  utmost  serenity,  and 
died  in  the  year  1845,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
seventy-eight. 

In  our  next  number  we  shall  give  speci- 
mens of  the  author's  style,  as  well  as  of  his 
aesthetic   doctrines,   taken  from  such    of  h 
Avritings  as  are   least  known  to  the  Engiis 
reader. 

[To  be  concluded  in  our  next.] 
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NON-RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 


The  staflf  of  newly- appointed  Professors  for 
the  Irish  Colleges  is  now  before  the  public; 
and  with  all  their  advantages  and  temptations, 
these  much-assailed  institutions  are  about  to 
commence  their  efforts  for  the  instruction  of 
the  youth  of  Ireland.  What  they  will  prove 
to  be  in  the  end,  we  cannot  tell ;  and  we  sus- 
pect their  founders  know  as  little  of  the  matter 
as  we  do.  Lord  John  Russell  pro7nises  ar- 
rangements which  are  to  be  satisfactory  to  Ca- 
tholics, though  to  what  kind  of  Catholics  he 
has  not  thought  proper  to  announce.  In  the 
mean  time  we  see  no  signs  whatever  of  such  a 
modification  of  the  original  plan  as  will  make 
it  acceptable  to  the  Holy  See,  and  to  all  men 
of  penetration,  who,  like  Pius  IX.,  consider 
that  education  divorced  from  religion  is  a  thing 
unfit  for  Christians. 

We  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that 
there  are,  perhaps,  many  Catholics,  both  in 
England  and  Ireland,  and  those  not  bad  Ca- 
tholics, but  good  and  zealous  Catholics,  who 
have  been  rather  silenced  than  convinced  by 
the  Papal  censure  of  these  establishments. 
Men  who  are  deeply  impressed  Avith  the  great 
value  of  a  liberal  education  at  the  present 
juncture,  and  who  are  familiar  with  the  ob- 
stacles which  still  make  the  acquisition  of  a 
good  Catholic  education  in  Ireland  for  the 
laity  almost  an  impossibility,  are  sometimes  so 
little  alive  to  the  ineradicable  evils  which  beset 
this  new  College  scheme,  that  they  regret  the 
Pope's  condemnation,  and  would  gladly  hail 
such  information  as  should  shew  them  that  it 
was  not  binding  upon  Catholics  in  any  rigid 
and  absolute  interpretation  of  its  injunctions. 
Whether  or  not  it  be  so,  we  are  not  now  about 
to  discuss.  There  is  another  point  of  view, 
which  we  conceive  would  at  once  decide  the 
question,  even  if  his  Holiness  had  never  uttered 
a  syllable  upon  the  subject.  We  are  ourselves 
convinced  that  a  non-religious  education  is  not 
only  an  undesirable  thing,  but  a  thing  literally 
impossible.  It  is  no  education  at  all.  It  is 
either  aw^«-religious,  or  it  is  an  imposture.  It 
is  indeed  a  marvel  to  us  that  any  man  of  sin- 
cere piety  and  of  moderate  information  and 
thought  should  ever  dignify  a  mass  of  secular 
instruction  by  the  noble  title  of  an  education, 
or  overlook  the  fact,  that  it  must  needs  omit 
almost  every  one  of  those  subjects  in  which  it 
is  most  necessary  that  the  minds  of  the  young 
should  be  thoroughly  cultivated. 

It  was  the  old  complaint  against  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  that  their  course  of  study  and  the 
system  of  their  examinations  tended  to  foster 
a  superficial  and  narrow  knowledge  of  com- 
paratively unimportant  subjects,  in  place  of 
imparting  that  general  strength  and  power  of 
thought,  and  that  accuracy  and  depth  of  know- 
ledge in  things  essentially  great  and  influential, 
which  alone  deserves  the  name  of  true  educa- 
tion.    Those   venerable  seminaries  were  ac- 


cused— and  to  a  considerable  extent  with  jus- 
tice— of  substituting  the  study  of  language  for 
the  study  of  mankind ;  of  busying  themselves 
with  the  outside  forms  and  customs  of  the  past, 
to  the  neglect  of  every  thing  which  fitted  a 
man  to  take  his  place  among  his  contemporaries 
with  all  his  faculties  disciplined  to  the  highest 
practicable  point  of  perfection  ;  of  narrowing 
the  subjects  of  study  within  preposterously 
straitened  limits ;  and  altogether  of  shirking 
all  that  was  real,  great,  efficacious,  and  en- 
nobling in  the  culture  of  man's  intelligence. 
Let  us  have  men,  it  was  said,  and  not  pedants ; 
let  us  teach  what  antiquity  thought,  felt,  and 
did,  and  not  merely  in  what  words  antiquity 
expressed  itself;  let  us  open  to  the  young 
mind  the  whole  course  of  human  thought  and 
action  in  every  age  and  country,  and  especially 
in  all  those  subjects  which  most  intimately 
concern  us  as  individual  Englishmen  of  the 
nineteenth  century;  let  ns  habituate  the  ex- 
panding intellect  to  profound  thought,  and  lay 
before  it  the  sources  of  human  knowledge,  and 
the  laws  by  which  the  mind  itself  is  governed ; 
let  us  form  the  taste,  and  elevate  the  imagina- 
tion, and  make  the  understanding  vigorous  and 
independent ;  in  a  word,  let  us  compel  every 
person  who  asks  a  degree  at  our  hands  to 
apply  himself  to  such  a  course  of  study  as 
shall  strengthen  his  natural  faculties  to  the 
utmost  limit  of  which  they  are  capable,  and 
communicate  a  large  amount  of  that  species  of 
knowledge  which  shall  be  practically  valuable 
in  after-life. 

Such  was  the  charge  brought  against  the 
old  Universities,  and  such  was  practically  their 
working,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they 
professed  to  uphold  some  religion,  and  to  base 
all  their  education  upon  the  doctrines  of  the 
Established  Church.  Notwithstanding  the  in- 
fusion of  some  few  elements  of  the  religious 
idea,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  to  a  great 
extent  non-religious  seminaries ;  and  it  was 
only  when  circumstances  quickened  their  dor- 
mant theological  zeal  into  something  like  life 
and  action,  that  their  general  education  im- 
proved in  vital  reality,  and  they  sent  forth  men 
more  thoroughly  armed  to  fight  the  battle  of 
life  in  the  world.  When  the  heats  of  religious 
controversy  were  lulled,  they  subsided  into  nur- 
series of  mere  scholars,  instead  of  seminaries 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  in  all  its  various 
powers.  And  such,  apart  from  all  perils  to 
faith  and  morality,  must  be  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  every  system  which  would  commence 
the  work  of  education  by  simply  excluding  the 
recollection  that  man  has  a  soul,  and  that  men 
in  every  age  have  believed  in  some  religion, 
either  false  or  true.  The  more  consistently 
the  authorities  in  such  institutions  follow  out 
their  own  fundamental  principles,  the  more 
powerless  will  be  their  system  to  educate  the 
intelligence  of  man. 
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For  what  is  educatioi],  meaning  only  that 
portion  of  it  which  is  apart  from  moral  train- 
ing, and  whose  object  is  the  cultivation  of  the 
faculties,  and  the  imparting  useful  and  neces- 
sary information  ?  Is  it  not  the  study  of  man, 
as  well  as  the  study  of  physical  nature,  and  of 
the  laws  of  space  and  quantity?  Is  it  the 
study  of  language  alone,  and  not  of  thoughts 
and  passions  and  actions?  Are  we,  because 
we  are  Catholics,  to  content  ourselves  with 
an  imitation  of  that  very  folly  which  we  cast 
in  the  teeth  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  tutors, 
and  fancy  that  we  are  fully  cultivating  the 
faculties  and  storing  the  memory  when  we  have 
familiarised  ourselves  with  the  laws  of  Greek 
metre,  or  the  refinements  of  Attic  oratory? 
Surely  the  most  hasty  glance  shews  us  at  once 
that  no  liberal  education  worthy  the  name  can 
be  conferred  without  the  study  of  history,  of 
moral  and  metaphysical  philosophy,  of  poetry, 
of  political  economy,  and  of  every  one  of  those 
various  branches  of  thought  in  which  we  are 
brought  directly  into  contact  with  the  mind  of 
man,  wliether  generally,  as  that  which  consti- 
tutes our  common  nature,  or  individually  and 
nationally,  as  it  has  exerted  its  powers  in  times 
past  in  ten  thousand  variations  of  circum- 
stances. 

But,  let  us  ask,  by  what  conceivable  elimi- 
nating process  is  the  existence  and  influence  of 
Christianity,  and  of  other  religions,  to  be  ba- 
nished from  the  thoughts  and  opinions  of  a 
young  man  who  is  thus  studying  both  man  and 
mankind,  in  their  essence  and  in  their  history  ? 
Who  can  study  for  a  single  day  without  having 
some  opinion  or  other  on  theological  topics, 
either  for  or  against  some  one  creed  and  some 
one  religious  practice  ?  Who  can  investigate 
the  heathen  mythology,  the  chronology  of  an- 
cient times,  the  metaphysical  and  moral  sys- 
tems of  Greece,  of  the  East,  of  the  schoolmen, 
of  modern  France,  Germany,  and  England,  the 
history  of  any  one  nation,  the  progress  of  civili- 
sation, the  laws  of  political  economy,  the  na- 
ture and  powers  of  the  poetic  faculty,  the  in- 
fluence and  true  spirit  of  the  fine  arts  and 
music,  or  any  one  single  subject  in  which  man, 
with  all  his  emotions,  his  weaknesses,  his  hopes, 
and  his  fears,  is  concerned,  without  incessantly 
trenching  upon  the  domain  of  religious  belief, 
and  without  forming  some  ideas  as  to  religious 
truth  and  falsehood?  It  is  an  insult  to  our  un- 
derstanding to  tell  us  to  communicate  a  purely 
secular  education,  or  to  examine  thoroughly 
into  a  young  man's  course  of  study  and  mental 
cultivation,  and  yet  to  avoid  all  allusion  to 
theology,  and  to  put  no  interpretation  upon 
men's  characters  and  conduct  in  accordance 
with  our  own  personal  views. 

Take  any  one  of  those  subjects  on  which  the 
Irish  Colleges  ought  to  instruct  and  to  examine 
every  person  who  seeks  education  at  their 
hands.  Suppose  we  are  entering  u})on  the 
subject  of  philology,  —  to  mention  a  case  ap- 
parently far  removed  from  theological  specu- 


lations,— and  are  tracing  the  history  and  ori| 
of  any  language  ;  and  suppose,  as  would  often] 
be  natural,  that  the  question  of  the  origin  of 
all  language  is  brought  forward,  and  the  person 
examined  is  asked  for  a  probable  and  philoso- 
phical opinion  on  the  point;  in  a  moment  we j 
are  launched  upon  some  of  the  profoundest' 
metaphysico-theological  subjects.  Those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  present  course  of  philo- 
sophical and  religious  controversy  among  the 
ablest  minds  in  France,  will  see  at  once  that  it 
is  impossible  to  express  any  one  opinion  on  this 
apparently  unimportant  subject,  without  com- 
mitting oneself  to  a  chain  of  argument,  which, 
according  as  it  is  afterwards  followed  up  by 
such  or  such  facts  and  views,  issues  7iecessarily 
either  in  Atheism,  Deism,  Latitudinarianism, 
ordinary  Protestantism,  or  Catholicism.  We  are 
not  putting  a  hypothetical  case ;  we  are  stating 
a  fact,  when  we  say  that  even  on  a  purely  phi- 
lological question  it  is  frequently  impossible  to 
hold  any  one  philosophical  view  without  at  the 
same  time  embracing  a  tendency  towards  some 
one  religious  system  or  other. 

Or  suppose  a  teacher  is  sketching  the  his- 
tory of  modern  European  civilisation,  is  it  not 
plain  that  he  cannot  utter  a  sentence  without 
bearing  in  mind  the  religious  state  of  Europe, 
and  the  influence  which  Catholicism  and  Pro- 
testantism have  exercised  upon  succeeding  ge 
Derations  ?  And  to  say  that  in  such  a  case  he; 
would  be  called  upon  simply  to  state  a  series 
of  historical  facts,  unbiassed  by  any  private  re- 
ligious convictions  of  his  own,  is  simple  non- 
sense. No  man  can  do  such  a  thing ;  and  of 
course  no  man  ever  did,  or  ever  will  do  such  a 
thing.  It  is  trifling  to  bid  a  man  narrate  his- 
tory apart  from  his  own  personal  sentiments. 
The  facts  of  history  are  not  like  the  facts  of 
algebra,  on  which  no  person  in  his  senses  canj 
doubt.  In  historical  inquiries  our  data  as  to' 
facts  are  so  often  of  that  merely  suggestive 
character,  that  it  is  utterly  hopeless  to  form  any 
opinion  as  to  what  really  happened,  and  of  tli 
actual  course  of  events,  and  of  the  character 
of  the  personages  concerned  in  them,  excep 
by  filling  up  the  void  by  our  own  personal 
ideas,  as  to  what  was  naturally  to  be  expected 
under  the  circumstances.  Take  any  one  parti 
cular  period,  and  see  whether  it  is  within  the 
limits  of  possibility  that  we  should  not  colou 
both  its  details  and  its  grand  features  with  the 
hues  of  our  own  feelings  and  opinions.  Con- 
ceive an  honest  Catholic  writing  the  same 
account  of  the  Crusades  as  an  honest  Protes- 
tant would  write.  Conceive  the  character  of 
the  Emperor  Julian  the  apostate  drawn  the 
same  by  a  Christian  and  a  Freethinker.  Con 
ceive  Henry  the  Eighth,  Cranmer,  Queen  Eli 
zabeth.  Pope  Gregory  the  Ninth,  Innocent  tho: 
Third,  Galileo,  John  Knox,  Charles  the  First, 
Louis  the  Ninth  of  France,  or  even  George  the 
Third  of  England,  described  in  precisely  similar 
terms,  as  to  facts,  by  a  Puseyite,  an  Evangelical, 
a  Catholic,  a  Quaker,  a  Tory,  and  a  Kadical. 
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I  lie  thing  is  too  ludicrous  lor  serious  refutation. 
i'  a  professor  is  not  to  give  utterance  to  his 
cligious  and  political  partialities  and  aversions, 
!i  all  consistency  the  whole  history  of  the  hu- 
nun  race  ought  to  be  banished  from  the  lecture- 
ooni. 

Or,  again,  in  the  science  of  political  eco- 
loniy,  who  can  steer  clear,  either  in  giving  in- 
oiniation,  in  asking  questions,  or  replying  to 
Ikiu,  of  some  opinion  or  other  with  respect 
o  the  influence  of  monasticism  upon  the  eco- 
iiomical  condition  of  every  nation  where  it 
exists,  or  has  existed  ?  It  is  well  known  to 
those  who  have  had  opportunities  of  acquaint- 
ing themselves  with  the  religious  state  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  that  there  is  considerable 
probability  that  a  strong  reaction  in  favour  of 
the  monastic  orders  may  soon  take  place  in 
this  country,  and  indeed  that  monks  and  nuns 
are  already  rapidly  multiplying  amongst  us. 
Now,  the  influence  of  these  religious  orders 
upon  the  agriculture  and  the  general  disposal 
of  the  wealth  of  the  pffople,  and  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor,  either  for  good  or  for  evil,  is 
unquestionably  so  powerful,  that  (not  to  men- 
tion the  bearings  of  the  question  of  religious 
endowments  upon  the  leasing  and  possession  of 
all  property  generally)  a  political  economist 
who  omits  to  touch  upon  this  feature  of  the 
Catholic  religion  in  connexion  with  his  science, 
might  as  reasonably  cut  out  from  his  text-books 
and  expositions  every  word  which  bore  upon 
the  poor  laws  or  the  increase  of  population. 

Again,  if  a  thesis  for  an  essay  on  the  influ- 
ence and  proper  uses  of  the  imagination  were 
proposed  to  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  in  the 
name  of  all  honesty,  let  us  ask  how  the  subject 
is  to  be  fairly  treated  if  religion  is  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  all  thought  or  name.  There  is 
scarcely  a  sect  on  earth  which  does  not  more 
or  less  call  in  to  its  aid  the  poetic  and  imagina- 
tive faculties :  some  in  a  very  slight  degree ; 
others,  like  the  Catholic  Church,  regarding 
poetry  as  pre-eminently  the  type  and  hand- 
maid of  the  Christian  faith,  and  employing  in  a 
thousand  varied  forms  the  resources  of  art  in 
her  public  and  private  devotions.  In  truth, 
poetic  thoughts  cannot  be  severed  from  reli- 
gious thoughts.  In  Pagan  times,  poetic  and 
religious  ideas  merged  incessantly  into  one  an- 
other by  an  imperceptible  gradation  ;  and  even 
such  modern  poets  as  Lord  Byron,  who  may 
be  regarded  as  the  very  personification  of  the 
anti-religious  spirit,  involuntarily  do  homage  to 
the  irresistible  force  of  the  religious  sentiment 
in  moulding  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of 
humanity. 

We  need  not,  however,  specify  more  proofs 
of  the  impossibility  of  banishing  the  religious 
element  from  education.  We  all  have  opinions 
one  way  or  other.  We  all  look  back  upon  past 
history,  and  study  morals  and  metaphysics,  and 
cultivate  our  own  faculties  generally,  under  a 
belief  that  one  thing  is  true  and  another  false  ; 
that  one  religious  system  tends  to  produce  bad 


men,  and  another  good  men ;  and  we  have  no 
more  power  either  to  communicate  knowledge, 
to  put  questions,  or  to  answer  them,  without  re- 
gard to  these  our  personal  convictions,  than  we 
should  have  to  write  a  history  of  the  British 
constitution  without  once  naming  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  working  of  the  University  of  London 
has  already  supplied  an  illustration  of  what  we 
are  now  advancing.  It  started,  and  has  hither- 
to existed,  on  the  supposition,  not  merely  that 
it  was  desirable,  but  that  it  was  possible,  to  edu- 
cate the  mind  without  touching  upon  theologi- 
cal questions,  that  is,  without  touching  upon 
man  himself.  And  hence,  in  many  respects, 
it  is  a  failure.  The  examiners  of  candidates 
for  degrees  in  arts,  if  honest,  either  dare  not 
ask  the  questions  they  ought  to  ask,  lest  they 
lead  to  a  theological  reply ;  or  they  so  modify 
what  they  ask,  as  to  deprive  the  whole  pro- 
cedure of  all  spirit,  influence,  and  vitality.  So 
far  from  distancing  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in 
the  intellectual  race,  they  are  behind  them. 
They  are  driven  to  take  refuge  in  verbal  nice- 
ties, trivial  criticisms,  unimportant  historical 
events,  uninfluential  biographies,  sham  philo- 
soph}^,  stiff  logic,  cold  and  hollow  metaphysics, 
while  they  cease  not  (unconsciously)  to  incul- 
cate the  audacious  untruth,  that  man  can  be 
studied  apart  from  his  religion.  This  is  the 
true  secret  of  the  slow  progress  of  the  London 
University  examinations.  They  are  "  content 
to  dwell  in  decencies  for  ever."  They  are  not 
realities  at  all ;  they  are  shams.  They  are  so- 
lemn impostures,  in  which  a  pretence  is  made 
to  inquire  how  far  a  youth  has  studied  history, 
philosophy,  and  imaginative  literature,  and  in 
which  no  ho7idfide  inquiry  is  really  made.  The 
examiners  and  the  examined  are  like  regiments 
of  soldiers,  all  armed  for  the  fight,  with  stand- 
ards flying,  and  trumpets  blowing,  and  drums 
beating,  who,  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  battle- 
field, courteously  salute  one  another,  and  play 
a  game  at  single-stick.  They  beat  about  the 
bush,  and  make  avast  pretence  of  learning  and 
profoundness  of  thought,  and  display  a  superb 
array  of  names  and  books,  and  quote  like  John- 
son's dictionary ;  but  there  is  nothing  solid  or 
genuine  beneath  it  all ;  the  mind  is  unfurnished, 
the  judgment  is  not  strengthened,  the  inward 
spirit  is  not  armed  for  the  true  battle  of  life, 
but  is  in  peril  of  going  forth  into  the  world  to 
be  imposed  upon  and  overcome  by  the  first 
keen,  vigorous,  and  well-informed  intellect  it 
meets  with. 

And  such  will  be  the  fate  of  these  Irish 
Colleges,  unless  they  assume  an  attitude  of  po- 
sitive hostility  to  all  religioh,  or  fall  exclusively 
under  the  influence  of  some  one  definite  reli- 
gious Creed.  They  must  either  falsify  their 
own  professions,  or  sink  at  once  into  an  empty, 
artificial  system  of  trivialities.  If  they  do  liot 
aim  directly  at  making  their  pupils  Catholics, 
or  Protestants,  or  Atheists,  they  must  make 
them  dull,  useless  pedants,  votaries  of  philology 
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and  heartless  criticism,  of  mathematical  and 
physical  science  alone.  It'  this  is  counted  educa- 
tion, we  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  those  who 
so  esteem  it.     We  wish  them  joj  of  their  pos- 


session, only  warning  them  that  they  must  see 
mankind  go  by  and  leave  them,  dreaming  in 
their  delusion. 


THE  CLAPHAM  SECT.— EVANGELICALISM. 


Essays  in  Ecclesiastical  Biography.     By  the 

Right   Hon.    Sir   James   Stephen,    K.C.B. 

London,  Longmans. 
The  room  in  Lord  Teignmouth's  house  at 
Clapham,  where  the  Bible  Society  was  first 
planned,  is  now  a  Catholic  chapel.  Where 
Wilberforce  and  Thornton,  Zachary  Macau- 
lay  and  Granville  Sharpe,  gossiped,  dined, 
devised  schemes  for  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
articles  for  the  Christian  Observer,  and  ma- 
chinery for  scattering  printed  Bibles  all  over 
the  world,  —  there  now  kneels  the  cowled 
monk,  adoring  the  blessed  Sacrament  of  the 
altar,  invoking  Mary's  intercession,  and  pray- 
ing for  the  souls  in  purgatory.  Such  are  the 
mutations  in  human  things. 

And  the  destiny  of  Lord  Teignmouth's 
dining-room  is  but  a  type  of  what  is  taking 
place  wherever  the  name  of  Christ  is  yet 
known.  The  middle  of  the  19th  century, 
when  English  interpreters  of  prophecy  fondly 
hoped  to  see  the  Papacy  disappear,  has  beheld 
Pius  IX.  issuing  an  encyclical  letter  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  doctrine  of  the  Imma- 
culate Conception  an  article  of  faith,  claim- 
ing to  the  very  utmost  every  spiritual  right 
and  power  which  his  boldest  predecessors 
enjoyed,  and  receiving  from  tens  of  millions  of 
souls  throughout  Christendom  a  homage  and 
an  obedience  which  are  all  the  more  signally 
impressive  from  the  fury  with  which  a  sec- 
tion of  his  own  Italian  subjects  have  revolted 
against  his  temporal  claims.  The  old  struggle 
is  oeing  fought,  with  the  old  results.  Many 
become  infidel,  and  many  become  Catholic. 
She  who  is  universal  and  not  national,  gains 
in  one  kingdom  what  she  loses  in  another. 
The  fiercer  the  onslaught  of  her  foes,  the 
closer  does  she  draw  the  ranks  of  her  faithful 
soldiers.  The  more  baneful  the  treachery  of 
her  false  friends,  the  more  determined  the 
energies  of  her  loving  children.  Men  of  the 
world,  men  of  the  study,  men  who  know  the 
Church  only  from  without,  imagine  that  she 
is  failing  and  perishing  away  ;  wliile  they  who 
are  within  her  fold,  and  share  her  hopes  and 
fears,  are  glad  with  triumphant  joy,  and  were 
never  more  hopeful  and  devoted  to  her  ser- 
vice than  now. 

Curious,  therefore,  it  is  at  such  a  time  to 
read  the  vaticinations  of  men,  who,  like  the 
ex-mismanager  of  the  Colonial  Office,  come 
forward  to  inform  mankind  that   "the  day 


is  not  distant  when  the  old  <  Clapham  Sect 
will  assume  the  form,  and  be  hailed  by  the 
glorious  title,  of  the  Universal  Church."  Yet 
such  is  Sir  James  Stephen's  deliberate  opin- 
ion, now  promulgated  in  the  Essays  in  Ecclesi- 
astical Eiography,  which  he  has  just  reprinted, 
with  considerable  additions  and  supposed  im- 
provements, from  the  Edinburgh  Mevietv.  Fol- 
lowing the  example  of  his  more  distinguished 
coadjutors,  he  has  collected  into  two  volumes 
a  series  of  articles  in  which  he  expounds  his 
peculiar  views  on  the  characters  of  Hilde- 
brand,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  the  founders  of 
Jesuitism,  Luther,  the  French  Benedictines, 
the  Port-Royalists,  Baxter,  Wilberforce,  Isaac 
Taylor,  and  the  coryphcei  of  what  he  calls, 
after  Sydney  Smith,  the  Clapham  Sect.  All 
these  productions  bear  the  impress  of  what 
Sir  James  considers  the  only  true,  philosophi- 
cal, and  enlightened  view  of  Christianity  and 
Christians.  They  are  designed  to  convince  . 
the  world  that,  from  Gregory  VII.  to  John 
Lord  Teignmouth,  all  are  more  or  less  pious 
Christians,  and  all  more  or  less  ambitious  seL|H| 
seekers  or  unphilosophical  fools.  From  tf^j 
heights  of  his  critical  throne,  he  patronises  them 
all  alike, — praising  them  all,  pitying  them  all, 
admonishing  them  all,  professing  himself  a  fc~ 
lower  of  none,  and  a  cordial  partaker  in  the  cre^ 
of  none.  In  florid,  laboured,  and  pretentioj 
sentences,  he  dispenses  even-handed  justij 
to  Papist  and  Protestant,  Rome  and  ClaJ 
ham ;  and  winds  up  with  an  "  Epilogue," 
exposition  of  his  own  doctrinal  ideas,  in  which 
the  only  intelligible  opinion  which  we  can  dis- 
cover, amid  a  cloud  of  rhetorical  antitheses, 
is,  a  denial  of  the  eternity  of  future  punish- 
ments. 

Sir  James  Stephen's  Essays  are,  however, 
by  no  means  altogether  worthless.  He  is  a 
clever  man,  and  a  fluent,  and  he  has  a  toler* 
ably  keen  eye  for  the  ridiculous,  and  is  not  by 
any  means  ill-natured  or  uncharitable,  though 
given  to  patronising  and  sneering.  He  has 
also  read  a  good  many  books,  mixed  a  good 
deal  in  society,  and  thought  a  little  for  him- 
self. What  he  needs  is,  a  definite  religious  creed 
of  his  own,  good  taste,  modesty,  and  some  little 
real  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practices 
of  Catholics.  Now  and  then  he  says  a  good 
thing,  points  a  clever  sarcasm,  describes  a 
character  with  vivid  brilliancy,  introduces  a 
happy  allusion  or  metaphor,  or  vigorously  up- 
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-cts  some  silly  popular  prejudice.  He  Iiim- 
-elt'  is  a  sort  of  cross-breed  between  a  Clap- 
tuuu  Evangelical  and  an  Edinburgh  Reviewer, 
re  taining,  we  must  confess,  some  of  the  worst 
t'eatures  of  both  his  parents.  His  semi-scep- 
ticism in  all  dogmatic  religion,  his  con- 
temptuous pity  for  the  frailties  even  of  those 
whom  he  most  extols,  and  the  entire  absence  of 
that  intense,  self-forgetting  earnestness  which 
renders  even  religious  error  respectable,  make 
his  writings  offensive  to  every  religious  mind, 
and  disgust  us,  even  while  we  admit  that  they 
have  done  much  good  towards  the  demolition 
of  many  vulgar  anti-Catholic  prejudices.  Hap- 
pily for  mankind,  such  persons  as  Sir  James 
Stephen  are  not  common  in  any  age.  Hy- 
brids, whether  among  birds  and  beasts,  or  in 
the  human  mind,  are  not  self-propagating. 
The  world  divides  itself  into  parties  who  are 
in  earnest  about  something,  who  take  one 
side,  and  make  up  their  minds  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  truth  upon  earth,  if  only  it 
could  be  got  at ;  and  that  those  who  on  the 
whole  agree,  must  act  together  with  as  united 
an  action  as  if  they  did  not  differ  in  minute  de- 
tails. While,  therefore,  we  are  glad  to  see  the 
public  disabused  of  any  of  their  old  delusions 
by  men  of  the  Macaulay  and  Stephen  stamp, 
we  neither  expect  nor  wish  to  see  them  com- 
mon ;  and  for  the  same  reason  we  shall  not 
trouble  ourselves  to  examine  into  the  various 
vagaries  of  the  volumes  before  us ;  but  after 
an  extract  or  two  from  the  Essay  on  the  Clap- 
ham  Sect,  shall  proceed  at  once  to  lay  before 
our  readers  a  sketch  of  the  character  of  that 
numerous  body  of  Protestants  who  are  here 
so  denominated,  and  whose  doctrinal  system 
is  styled  "  Evangelicalism."  All  English 
Catholics  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  its 
phenomena  and  peculiarities  for  this  one  mo- 
mentous reason,  that  although  the  Jieart  of 
the  sect  has  already  decayed,  its  notions  and 
habits  of  thought  still  survive  in  a  veiy  large 
portion  of  the  more  serious-minded  people  of 
this  country. 

Our  first  extract  is  Sir  James  Stephen's  por- 
trait of  Isaac  Milner,  Dean  of  Carlisle  and 
head  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge.  It  is  the 
best  of  all  his  sketches  of  the  Clapham  party, 
more  vivid  and  life-like,  and  less  encumbered 
with  vague  philosophy  and  awkward  patronis- 
ing. 

"  Isaac  Milner  was  no  ordinary  person.  His  body 
(the  very  image  of  the  informing  mind)  was  athletic  and 
capacious,  yet  coarse  and  clumsy  withal,  and  alive,  far 
more  than  is  usual  with  the  giant  brood,  to  every  vicis- 
situde of  pleasure  and  of  pain.  His  muscular  and  his 
nervous  structure  seemed  to  belong  to  two  different  men, 
or  rather  to  be  of  different  sexes.  The  sense  of  vast 
physical  power  was  unattended  by  animal  courage ;  and 
the  consciousness  of  great  intellectual  strength  animated 
him  to  no  arduous  undertakings.  Robust  as  he  was  and 
omnivorous,  he  was  haunted  by  imaginary  maladies  and 
ideal  dangers ;  shuddering  at  the  east  wind,  and  flymg 
to  a  hidmg-place  at  the  sound  of  thunder.  In  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  he  was  as  an  elephant  forcing  his  way 


through  saplings,  and  bending  them  to  his  purpose  with 
a  proboscis  alike  firm  and  flexible  ;  yet  at  the  next  mo- 
ment obeying  the  feeblest  hand,  alarmed  by  the  most 
transient  blaze,  and  turned  out  of  his  way  by  the  first 
mournful  gong  or  joyous  cymbal.  He  was  a  kind  of 
Ajax-Andromache,  combining  such  might  with  such 
sensibility  as  made  him  at  once  admirable,  loveable,  and 
inefficient.  Call  at  the  lodge  at  Queen's  in  the  evening, 
and  you  heard  him  with  stentorian  lungs  tumbling  out 
masses  of  knowledge,  illuminated  by  remarks  so  pun- 
gent, and  embellished  with  stories,  illustrations,  ges- 
tures, and  phrases  so  broad  and  unceremonious,  that 
you  half  expected  the  appearance  of  the  Lady  Margaret, 
to  remmd  the  master  of  the  house  that  she  had  built 
that  long  gallery,  and  those  oriel  windows,  for  medita- 
tion and  studious  silence.  Call  again  in  the  morning, 
and  you  found  him  broken-hearted  over  some  of  the 
sorrows  to  which  flesh  is  heir,  or  agitated  by  some  col- 
legiate controversy,  or  debating  with  his  apothecary 
how  many  scruples  of  senna  should  enter  into  his  next 
draught,  as  though  life  and  death  were  in  the  balances. 
Thus  erratic  in  all  his  pursuits,  and  responsive  to  every 
outward  impression,  he  failed  in  that  stern  perseverance, 
without  which  none  may  become  the  teachers,  the  rulers, 
or  the  benefactors  of  mankind,  and  with  which  perhaps 
but  few  can  be  much  courted  as  companions,  or  much 
loved  as  friends. 

**  But  so  to  be  loved  and  courted  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  a  mere  selfish  luxury.  A  wise  and  good  man, 
and  such  was  Isaac  Milner,  will  regard  popular  accept- 
ance as  an  advantage  convertible  to  many  excellent  uses ; 
and  so  he  considered  it.  His  great  talents  were  his  so- 
cial talents.  In  talk,  ever  ready,  ever  animated,  and 
usually  pregnant  with  profound  meaning,  he  found  the 
law,  and  fulfilled  the  end,  of  his  sublunary  existence. 
He  talked  with  children  (his  chosen  associates)  inimit- 
ably. It  was  like  a  theological  lecture  from  Bunyan,  or 
a  geographical  discourse  from  De  Foe.  He  talked  with 
the  great  and  the  rich,  as  one  who  was  their  equal  in 
wealth,  and  their  superior  in  worship.  He  talked  with 
pugilists,  musicians,  and  graziers,  at  once  to  learn  and 
to  interpret  the  mysteries  of  their  several  crafts.  He 
talked  with  physicians,  to  convince  them  that  their  art 
was  empirical.  He  talked  with  politicians,  to  rouse 
them  to  the  dangers  of  Catholic  emancipation.  He 
talked  on  paper  to  his  correspondents  pleasantly  and 
affectionately,  though,  on  the  chapter  of  his  own  affec- 
tions, too  abundantly.  He  talked  also  to  his  chosen 
and  intimate  friends,  but  not  in  the  same  fitful  strain. 
To  them,  from  the  abundance  of  the  heart,  he  spoke 
on  the  theme  which  alone  gave  any  unity  of  design 
to  the  otherwise  incongruous  habits  of  his  life ;  and 
which  alone  harmonised  the  passages,  droll  and  mel- 
ancholy, pompous  and  affectionate,  bustling  and  ener- 
getic, of  which  it  was  composed.  It  was  that  theme 
which  engages  the  latest  thoughts  of  all  men  —  the 
retrospect  and  the  prospect ;  the  mystery  within,  and 
the  dread  presence  without ;  the  struggle,  and  the 
triumph,  and  the  fearful  vengeance  ;  and  whatever 
else  is  involved  in  the  relations  which  subsist  be- 
tween mortal  man  and  the  eternal  Source  of  his  exist- 
ence. To  search  into  those  relations,  and  into  the 
duties  and  hopes  and  fears  flowing  from  them,  was  the 
end  which  Isaac  Milner  still  proposed  to  himself,  under 
all  his  ever- varying  moods.  From  his  brother  he  had 
derived  the  theological  tenets,  for  the  dissemination  of 
which  the  History  of  the  Church  had  been  written.  Re- 
posing in  them  with  inflexible  constancy,  he  drew  from 
them  hopes  which,  notwithstanding  his  constitutional 
infirmities,  imparted  dignity  to  his  character  and  peace 
to  his  closing  hours.  He  was  the  intellectual  chief  of 
his  party,  and  the  members  of  it  resorted  to  him  at 
Cambridge,  there  to  dispel  doubts,  and  thence  to  bring 
back  I'esponses,  oracular,  authoritative,  and  profound. 
Nor  could  they  have  made  a  better  choice ;  for  to  his 
capacity,  learning,  and  colloquial  eloquence,  he  added  a 
most  absolute  sincerity  and  good  faith.  He  had  an  in- 
stinct which  could  detect  at  a  glance,  and  a  temper 
which  loathed,  all  manner  of  cant  and  false  preteusiou ; 
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and  he  estimated  at  their  real  worth  the  several  kinds  of 
religious  theatricals,  liveries,  and  freemasonries. 

**  Kind-hearted,  talkative,  wise  old  man!  from  the 
slumbers  of  many  b5'gone  years,  how  easy  is  it  to  raise 
his  image — joyful,  as  when  he  exulted  over  his  exorcism 
of  the  clothes- tearing  ghost  of  Saws  ton  ;  or  jocund,  as 
when  he  chuckled  over  the  remembrance  of  the  hearty 
box  he  inflicted  on  the  ears  of  Lord  Archibald  Ha- 
milton, who,  in  all  the  pride  of  pugilism,  had  defied  the 
assault  of  unscientific  knuckles ;  or  grandiloquent,  as 
when  he  reviewed  the  glories  of  his  first  vice-chancellor- 
ship, in  which  he  had  expelled  from  the  senate  Lucius 
Catilina  Frend ;  or  the  triumphs  of  his  second  consulate, 
when,  having  thundered  his  philippics  against  Marcus 
Antonius  Brown,  he  was  hailed  as  Pater  Academiee. 
Well,  he  is  gone  1  and  Alma  Mater  has  still  her  heads 
of  houses,  men  of  renown ;  but  if  once  again  the  table 
could  be  spread  in  that  hospitable  old  dining-room  at 
Queen's,  with  the  facetious  Dean  at  the  head  of  it,  there 
is  not  among  the  incomparable  wranglers  and  convers- 
ing encyclopaedias  of  them  all,  any  one  who  would  be 
fit  to  sit  over  against  him  as  croupier." 

The  portrait  of  Lord  Teignmouth  is  also 
drawn  with  great  gusto,  and/rom  the  life. 

**  As  Mr.  Carlyle  has  it,"  says  Sir  James,  "  he 
was  a  noticeable  man.  While  Napoleon  had  been 
founding  an  empire  in  Europe,  he  had  been  ruling 
an  empire  in  Asia.  The  greatest  of  commercial  cor- 
porations had  made  him  their  viceroy.  The  greatest 
of  religious  societies  had  made  him  their  head.  He 
was  a  man  of  letters  too,  and  a  man  of  hair-breadth 
escapes  and  strange  adventures.  He  had  been  the  friend 
of  Sir  William  Jones,  the  associate  of  Warren  Hastings, 
the  adviser  of  Henry  Dundas,  and  the  choice  of  Wil- 
liam Pitt  when  he  had  a  trust  to  confer,  superior  in 
splendour,  perhaps  in  importance,  to  his  own.  So,  at 
least,  said  the  chronicles  of  those  times ;  but  his  own 
appearance  seemed  to  say  the  contrary.  1(  the  fasces 
had  really  once  been  borne  before  the  quiet,  everyday- 
looking  gentleman  who  was  to  be  seen  walking  with  his 
children  on  Clapham  Common,  or  holding  petty  sessions 
of  the  peace  for  the  benefit  of  his  neighbours  there, 
then  Clapham  Common  had  totally  misconceived  what 
manner  of  men  Governors-general  are.  The  idea  of  the 
Common  was  as  magnificent  as  that  of  a  Lord  Mayor 
in  the  mind  of  Martinus  Scriblerus.  But  a  glance  at 
our  Arungzebe,  in  the  Clapham  coach,  was  enough  to 
dispel  the  illusion.  How  a  man  who  had  sat  on  the 
Musnud  of  Calcutta  could  now  sit  so  patiently  between 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Brown  of  St.  Mildred's,  Corjihill, 
and  listen  to  them  on  the  Paving-rate  question  with 
such  genuine  and  good-humoured  interest,  was  a  ques- 
tion which  long  exercised  the  faith  and  the  tongues  of 
the  Commoners,  and  which  has  ever  since  remained  one 
of  the  dark  proBlems  of  parochial  history. 

"  Lord  Teignmouth  was  an  estimable,  accomplished, 
and  religious  man,  on  whom  Providence  bestowed  ex- 
traordinary gifts  of  fortune,  without  any  extraordinary 
gifts  of  nature.  He  was  exalted  to  one  of  the  highest 
places  of  the  earth,  but  was  not  endowed  with  the  genius 
or  the  magnanimity  for  which  such  places  afford  their 
meet  exercise  and  full  development.  The  roll  of  Bri- 
tish viceroys  in  India  includes  other  names  than  those 
of  the  Immortals.  Clive,  Hastings,  and  Wellcsley 
transmitted  empire,  but  could  not  transmit  imperial 
minds,  to  Amherst,  or  to  Minto,  or  to  Shore.  He  was 
not  one  of  those  who  enlarge  our  conceptions  of  the 
powers  occasionally  confided  to  man.  He  rose  to  the 
summit  of  delegated  dominion,  without  any  sublime  en- 
durance or  heroic  daring.  He  wrote  many  speculations, 
political,  moral,  and  religious ;  but  without  rendering 
more  clear  our  knowledge  of  the  actual  condition  of 
mankind,  or  our  conjectures  respecting  what  awaits 
them.  He  also  wrote  many  verses ;  but  can  scarcely 
tver  have  awakened  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  others. 
The  eminence  of  his  position  suggested  comparisons 
which  it  would  otherwise  have  been  unmeaning  to  form. 
There  is  not  room  for  many  great  men  in  any  age  or  iJi 
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any  dynasty ;  and  he  who,  in  the  age  of  Napoleon 
the  dynasty  of  Clive,  ruled  with  spotless  virtue,  and 
aimed  only  to  consolidate  the  conquests  of  his  prede- 
cessors, might  justly  deprecate  the  disparaging  remark, 
that  he  was  not  cast  in  their  gigantic  mould.  But  the 
good  Vespasian  must  always  be  prepared  for  invidious 
allusions  to  the  mighty  Julius.  *  *  * 

♦'  Returning  a  third  time  to  his  native  land.  Lord 
Teignmouth  fell  into  the  routine  of  common  duties  and 
of  common  pleasures,  with  the  ease  of  a  man  who  had 
taken  no  delight  in  the  pomp  or  in  the  exercise  of 
power,  but  whose  heart  had  been  with  his  home  and 
with  his  books,  even  while  nabobs  and  rajahs  were  pros- 
trating themselves  before  him.  He  became  eminent  at 
the  Quarter-  Sessions,  took  down  again  the  volumes  in 
which  Parr  had  lectured  him,  thinned  out  his  shrub- 
beries, visited  at  coimtry-seats  and  watering-places, 
watched  over  his  family  and  his  poor  neighbours,  sen' 
letters  of  good  advice  to  his  sons  (to  the  perusal  oi 
which  the  public  are  now  invited  with  perhaps  more 
of  filial  than  of  fraternal  piety),  and,  in  short,  lived  the 
life  so  pleasant  in  reality,  so  tedious  in  description,  of  a 
well-educated  English  gentleman,  of  moderate  fortune, 
moderate  desires,  and  refined  tastes ;  with  a  fruitful  vine 
on  the  walls  of  his  house,  and  many  olive-branches  round 
about  his  table. 

"  If,  as  all  Englishmen  believe,  this  is  the  happiest 
condition  of  human  existence,  it  illustrates  the  remark, 
that  happiness  is  a  serious,  not  to  say  a  heavy  thing. 
The  exhibition  of  it  in  these  volumes  is  rather  amiable 
than  exhilarating.  India- House  traditions  tell,  that 
when  a  young  aspirant  for  distinction  there  requested 
one  of  the  Chaks  to  inform  him  what  was  the  proper 
style  of  writing  political  despatches,  the  Chair  made  an- 
swer, '  The  style  we  prefer  is  the  humdrum.'  This  pre- 
ference  for  the  humdrum,  enjoined  perhaps  by  the  same 
high  authority,  clung  to  Lord  Teignmouth  even  after 
his  return  to  Europe.  He  wrote  as  if  to  baffle  the 
critics,  and  lived  as  if  to  perplex  the  biographers.  A 
foreigner  amongst  us  might  perhaps  have  sketched  him 
as  a  specimen  of  a  class  peculiar  to  England.  But  the 
portrait  is  too  familiar  for  exhibition  to  English  eyes, 
though  none  is  dearer  to  English  hearts.  Who  that  has 
contemplated  and  loved  (as  who  has  not?)  the  wise, 
cheerful,  and  affectionate  head  of  some  large  household, 
filling  up  without  hurry  or  lassitude  the  wide  circle  of 
domestic,  neighbourly,  and  magisterial  duties,  and  aim- 
ing at  nothing  more— let  him  say  whether  the  seco:^| 
Lord  Teignmouth  could  have  rendered  animating  in  d^|l 
scription  the  tranquil  years  which  the  first  Lord  Teign- 
mouth probably  found  the  most  grateful  of  his  life  iu 
reality."  ^m 

With  these  agreeable  extracts,  we  dismiH 
Sir  James,  and  turn  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
party  of  whose  leaders  he  has  constituted  hiui- 
self  the  biographer,  not,  we  suspect,  very  much 
to  the  gratification  of  their  theological  pos- 
terity. 

In  the  Clapham  coterie  the  doctrinal  sys- 
tem of  Whitfield,  Wesley,  Scott,  Romaine, 
and  Newton,  made  its  first  alliance  with  gen- 
tlemanlincss,  worldly  shrewdness,  good  tiistt, 
and  comfortable  moderation.  There  it  first 
learned  to  meet  the  hostile  spirit  of  the  un- 
godly world  with  a  courteous  bow,  a  bland 
smile,  and  a  proffered  shake  of  the  hand. 
There  it  first  aimed  at  making  religion  agree- 
able to  the  half-converted,  at  employing  thr 
machinery  of  societies,  and  the  follies  and 
elegancies  of  secular  life,  for  the  furtherance 
of  what  it,  still  conscientiously,  accounted  thi; 
true  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  There  it  re- 
ceived homage  from  Members  of  Parliament, 
reckoned  up  a  balance  at  its  banker's,  and  eu- 
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hrined  itself  on  the  shelves  of  a  Piccadilly 
ublisher.  There  it  held  converse  with  Ox- 
n-d  and  Cambridge,  with  Deans  and  Bishops, 

ith  Lords,  and  with  Ladies,  and  with  Right 
lonourables.  There  also  it  embodied  in  one 
ast  organised  institution  that  elementary  ab- 
iirdity,  from  which  it  derived  so  much  of  its 
irst  influence,  and  by  the  exposure  of  whose 
lollowness  it  will  ultimately  be  wiped  away 
rom  the  face  of  the  earth. 

At  Ciapham  either  lived,  or  met  in  frequent 
Viendly  conclave,  Wilberforce,  the  good,  en- 
■rgetic,  volatile,  clever,  and  unimaginative ; 
Feignmouth,  the  heavy  and  the  respectable ; 
Thornton,  the  didactic  and  the  munificent ; 
.jisborne,  the  retiring  and  studious ;  Sharpe, 
;he  Ordnance  clerk,  and  expounder  of  the 
Apocalypse  ;  Macaulay,  the  energetic,  endur- 
ng,  and  self-devoted;  Bowdler,  the  amiable 
ind  the  literary;  Stephen,  Wilberforce's  bro- 
dier-in-law;  Simeon,  the  founder  of  the  Sime- 
Dnites  at  Cambridge ;  and  Dean  Milner,  also 
3f  Cambridge,  the  ablest  and  most  independ- 
ent-minded man  of  them  all.  There  at 
Ciapham,  these  men  combined  to  make  Evan- 
gelicalism respectable,  and  to  give  it  a  name 
and  place  in  the  English  nation.  Patiently, 
and  perhaps  thankfully,  they  endured  the  wit- 
ticisms and  angry  attacks  of  Sydney  Smith, 
Theodore  Hook,  and  all  that  unholy  race,  who 
hated  the  religion  of  Ciapham  because  it  was 
a  zealous  religion  ;  and  though  boasting  of 
not  one  great  intellect,  not  one  hero,  not  one 
man  of  commanding  eloquence,  not  one  poet, 
not  one  man  of  learning,  and  scarcely  one 
of  keen  logical  powers,  they  gradually  ad- 
vanced, till  in  the  present  day  we  have  seen 
one  of  their  followers  sitting  on  the  throne 
once  filled  by  A'Becket,  and  preaching  as  its 
Archbishop  in  Canterbury  Cathedral. 

All  these  leaders  whom  we  have  named 
are  now  gone  from  this  life,  and  a  new  ge- 
neration is  forgetting  them.  Of  their  sons, 
many  have  continued  the  work  their  sires  com- 
menced, have  secularised  Evangelicalism  more 
and  more,  and  have  assimilated  it  with  lenient 
hand  to  the  doctrinal  views  of  the  old  Angli- 
can High  Churchmen.  Others  have  flung 
aside  the  creed  of  their  fathers,  and  been  fore- 
most in  denouncing  the  Ciapham  denomina- 
tion, calling  themselves  Anglo-Catholics,  ab- 
horring the  Bible  Society,  seeking  vainly  to 
propitiate  that  Rome  which  Ciapham  deemed 
to  be  Babylon,  and  because  Rome  will  not 
own  them,  throwing  themselves  back  upon 
some  imaginary  era  of  the  past,  when  they 
suppose  Popes  were  no  Popes  at  all,  and  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  was  treated  only  with 
cold  respect.  Some  few,  also,  have  learned 
from  Evangelicalism  itself  to  embrace  the 
very  creed  of  Rome  with  all  their  souls,  to 
submit  to  her  claims,  and  profess  to  have 
found,  in  what  the  world  calls  her  sorceries, 
those  very  pure  and  saving  truths  which  Evan- 


gelicalism has  felt  after,  and  felt  after  in 
vain. 

As  a  party — an  organised,  disciplined,  united, 
energetic,  and  self-consistent  body — the  Evan- 
gelicals of  Ciapham  and  their  comrades  are 
now  no  more.  They  have  fraternised  with 
the  decent  moral-seeming  world ;  are  mixed 
up  with  it,  with  various  degrees  of  assimila- 
tion, and  with  more  or  less  tincture  of  the 
opinions  of  High-Church  Anglicanism.  The 
old  race  has  degenerated,  and  would  scarcely 
recognise  its  legitimate  progeny  in  the  men 
and  women  of  this  day.  Far  better  were  the 
parents  than  the  children.  There  was  that  in 
Ciapham  which  had  a  right  to  the  power  it 
won  in  its  generation.  There  was  piety,  we 
believe,  true,  and  honest,  and  candid,  accord- 
ing to  its  knowledge;  and  a  genuine  perse- 
vering determination  to  propagate  what  it 
counted  the  Gospel  amongst  all  men,  at  any 
cost  save  that  of  perfect  self-sacrifice  or  mar- 
tyrdom. If  the  excellent  men  of  Ciapham 
were  not  saints,  we  cannot  in  our  hearts  class 
them  with  the  world  that  lieth  in  wickedness. 
In  their  way  they  fought  for  the  Cross  against 
its  foes ;  and  in  sending  Bibles  all  over  the 
world,  they  honestly  took  what  they  considered 
scriptural  means  for  making  men  Christians. 
Good,  amiable,  benevolent,  and  gentlemanly 
souls  !  peace  be  to  their  memory,  though  they 
did  believe  that  the  English  Bible,  as  trans- 
lated by  King  James*s  translators,  was  literally 
the  Word  of  God,  and  that  all  mankind  can 
read,  as  they  can  eat,  by  nature.  They  did 
their  work  in  a  godless  age,  witnessing  for  the 
truth  that  time  is  short,  and  judgment  follows 
death,  and  eternity  is  long,  and  that  Jesus 
Christ  died  to  save  sinners,  and  that  they  who 
scorn  Him  now  shall  not  reign  with  Him  here- 
after. They  denounced  Rome,  because  they 
accounted  her  antichrist ;  and  if  they  were  so 
simple-minded  as  to  suppose  that  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  and  all  the  difficult  texts  in  the  Gos- 
pels can  be  comprehended  by  housemaids  and 
ploughboys,  they  were  yet  far  from  conceiving 
that  the  Fathers  were  more  easy  than  the 
Bible  to  the  unlearned,  and  from  bidding 
those  who  had  not  time  even  to  read  the  one 
volume  of  the  Scriptures,  betake  themselves 
to  forty  or  fifty  volumes  of  Greek  and  Latin 
patristic  theology,  in  order  to  learn  how  they 
might  save  their  souls. 

Evangelicalism  was,  indeed,  like  the  Trac- 
tarianism  which  followed  it,  an  eff'ort  of  the 
uninstructed  but  conscientious  mind  of  Eng- 
land to  devise  some  true  and  living  practical 
religion.  It  was  the  work  of  a  class  of  men, 
who  to  a  determined  and  honest  character 
united  a  conviction  that  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  must  include  certain  elements  of  doc- 
trine and  practice,  or  else  it  would  be  no  Gos- 
pel at  all.  It  was  the  attempt  to  grasp  and 
systematise  certain  traditional  fragments  of 
Catholicism,  which  had  never  become  wholly 
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obscured  in  the  national  mind,  however  Pro- 
testantised, which  were  embodied  in  many 
parts  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
which  a  careful  study  of  the  New  Testament, 
even  unaided  by  any  respect  for  tradition, 
shewed  to  the  candid  reader  to  be  unquestion- 
ably contained  in  its  sacred  pages.  Of  course, 
like  a  landscape  half  visible  through  the  ha- 
ziness of  a  fog,  the  entire  field  of  Christian 
doctrine  was  invisible  to  men  thus  situated; 
and  even  when  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  cer- 
tain truths,  they  saw  them  so  indistinctly,  so 
completely  torn  asunder  from  one  another, 
and  from  other  truths  wholly  unperceived, 
that  when  they  sought  to  reproduce  what  they 
beheld  in  any  thing  like  systematic  shape,  they 
distorted  and  bedaubed  it,  so  that  they  who 
knew  only  the  pure  truth  of  the  Gospel  could 
hardly  recognise  its  lineaments,  or  account  it 
any  thing  better  than  a  mere  human  inven- 
tion. The  dogmas  of  Evangelicalism  thus 
bore  as  nearly  as  might  be  the  very  same  re- 
lation to  the  Catholic  faith  which  is  to  be 
assigned  to  the  Anglicanism  of  the  last  twenty 
years.  Both  systems  were  partially  true ;  both 
forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  unwilling  age 
some  mighty  truths  concerning  God  and  the 
soul ;  both  were  erroneous  by  perversion  and 
omission,  quite  as  much  as  by  definite  false- 
hood and  an  anticatholic,  antichristian  spirit. 
Each  did  its  work  in  its  day.  Each  prepared 
the  national  mind  for  better  gifts  than  itself 
could  confer.  Each  attacked  some  abhorred 
custom,  theory,  or  prejudice,  which  lay  in  the 
way  of  an  acceptance  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
whenever  that  faith  itself  should  be  brought 
prominently  forward  before  the  nation's  eye. 
Of  the  personal  character  of  the  promoters 
of  the  two  systems,  from  Scott  and  Thornton 
down  to  those  good  men  who  died  before  the 
Oxford  movement  had  come  to  full  maturity, 
we  say  nothing.  We  know  not  their  hearts, 
or  how  far  they  were  inspired  by  a  pure  love 
to  their  almost  unknown  God,  or  by  mere 
natural  zeal  and  philanthropy.  To  Him  alone 
who  created  them,  and  who  has  now  judged 
them,  are  they  known,  though  we  venture  to 
express  a  hope  that,  like  the  patriarchs  of  old, 
"  all  these  died  according  to  faith,  not  having 
received  the  promises,  but  beholding  them  afar 
off."  Our  concern  is  with  their  opinions,  and 
with  their  opinions  alone. 

The  first  great  truth  which  Evangelicalism 
proclaimed,  and  which,  more  than  any  other  of 
its  ideas,  drew  upon  it  the  hatred  of  men  of 
the  world,  was  the  essential  difference  between 
the  two  classes  of  which  mankind  is  made  up. 
It  was  a  doctrine  connected  with  the  very  vital 
blood  of  the  system,  that  a  life  passed  in  con- 
formity with  the  natural  desires  and  feelings 
of  the  human  heart  is  hateful  to  God,  and  that 
without  a  fundamental  change  into  another 
state  of  mind  and  action,  no  person  can  be 
saved,  to  whatever  Christian  denomination  he 


may  belong.  This  it  was  which  roused 
the  gall  and  bitterness  of  the  parties  w| 
mocked,  who  misrepresented,  who  detest( 
and  who  pretended  to  despise  the  Evangeli- 
cals, for  despise  them  in  reality  they  rarely 
did.  It  was  this  doctrine  of  conversion,  or 
regeneration,  as  they  often  called  it,  meaning 
the  same  thing  by  both  of  these  terms,  wliicli 
made  Clapham  a  byword  with  the  frivolous, 
the  sensual,  and  the  profane.  True  it  was, 
that  Evangelicalism  could  scarcely  touch  a 
truth  without  caricaturing  it,  and  that  the 
morbid  excesses  to  which  it  carried  its  dis- 
ciples were  as  ludicrous  as  they  were  mourn- 
ful. Still,  this  was  not  that  which  made  Wil- 
berforce  a  butt  for  the  pleasantry  of  Sheridan, 
or  Thomas  Scott  the  abhorrence  of  nearly  the 
whole  bench  of  Bishops.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land  and  the  Dissenting  world  together,  in 
those  days,  united  in  flattering  each  other  that 
all  men  would  be  saved  (except,  perhaps.  Pa- 
pists) ;  that  there  was  no  radical  distinction 
in  the  heart  between  one  class  of  men  and 
another ;  that  it  was  merely  a  question  between 
harmless  venial  infirmity  and  high  rational 
piety ;  that  though  possibly  a  few  murderers, 
housebreakers,  sheep-stealers,  and  others  of 
the  low  and  vulgar  herd,  might  be  damned — 
a  word,  by  the  way,  which  M'as  rarely  heard 
in  sermons  of  the  day,  being  exclusively  em- 
ployed in  giving  force  to  polite  conversation 
— yet  that  nobody  need  trouble  himself  much 
about  his  soul,  and  that  the  only  real  danger 
lay  in  trying  to  be  "  righteous  overmuch." 
Against  this  fatal  snare  the  Evangelical  and 
Methodist  connexions  set  themselves  to  preac 
and  write,  in  season  and  out  of  season ;  andj 
was  because  they  thus  insisted  upon  the  truj 
that  every  person  who  is  in  this  state  of  negle 
of  God  must  pass  out  of  it,  if  he  would 
saved,  that  a  storm  of  sarcasm  and  detestati^ 
was  rained  down  upon  their  heads,  the  ech( 
of  whose  beating  have  but  recently  died  awj 
That  they  should  pervert  the  weighty  truj 
which  they  thus  announced,  and  accompal 
it  with  all  sorts  of  absurdities,  was  but  nat^ 
ral.  Those  who  have  no  infallible  guide 
correct  their  aberrations,  no  traditional  sys- 
tem of  action  to  mould  their  daily  conduct, 
and  no  living  examples  in  whose  steps  to  fol 
low,  necessarily  commit  some  sort  of  foil} 
every  day  they  live ;  and  the  more  earnest 
they  are,  the  more  extravagant  the  excesses 
which  their  disciples  are  prone.  Thus  EvaJ 
gelicalism  rapidly  embraced  the  monstroi 
delusion  that  a  line  can  be  drawn  by  nu 
between  the  converted  and  the  unconvertt 
They  took  to  establishing  a  new  sect  in  tl 
Establishment,  in  which  every  individual  wl 
supposed  to  be  a  truly  pious  Christian,  whil 
all  without  its  pale  were  unregenerate  ai 
heirs  of  jierdition.  Men  of  sense  and  exp< 
rienco  in  other  affairs  were  found  to  ae(juies( 
in  an  idea,  that  whoever  believed  in  the  Li 
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leran   doctrine  of  justification  was   on  the 
raight  road  to  heaven,  and  that  every  body 
ho  played  at  cards  or  went  to  the  theatre 
as  a  child  of  Satan.    Not  content  with  teach- 
ig  that  amusements  in  themselves  innocent 
ere  to  be  avoided  when  they  did  moral  harm 
J  others,  or  to  the  persons  who  indulged  in 
lem,  they  invented  a  strange  interpretation 
f  the  apostolic  injunction  against  conformity 
Q  the  world,  and  denounced  various  things  as 
vil  for  no  other  reason  than  that  worldhj 
teople  upheld  them.     Like  all  sectarians,  they 
)ecame  intolerably  intolerant,  adopted  a  Shib- 
)oleth  by  which  they  were    known   to   one 
mother,  and  discarded  ordinary  language  in 
peaking  of  spiritual  things.     They  set  up  an 
index  Expurgatorius,  in  which  they  classed 
ill  books  and  preachers  who  refused  to  con- 
brm  to  their  precise  ideas  of  theology  and 
norality.     They  required   of  their  followers 
;hat  every  man  should  be  able  to  specify  the 
lay  and  hour  of  his  conversion,  and  narrate 
:he  circumstances  under  which  he  had  been 
'  regenerated,"  accounting  an  inability  to  do 
this  to  be  a  token  that  no  "  saving  change'' 
liad  yet  taken  place,  and  that  the  poor  ignor- 
ant creature  was  still  in  a  state  of  nature,  and 
an  enemy  of  God.     These  and  other  corrup- 
tions, exaggerations,  and  falsities,  were  to  be 
found  in  various  degrees  of  prominence   in 
nearly    every   adherent   to   their   party,    and 
tended  in  no  slight  degree  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  their  opponents,  and  to  diminish  the 
positive  benefit  which  Evangelicalism  in  other 
respects  conferred  upon  this  country. 

In  immediate  connexion  with  their  doc- 
trine of  conversion,  was  the  urgency  with 
which  they  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  loving 
God,  as  distinguished  from  fearing  Him,  and 
from  serving  Him  under  a  cold  sense  of  duty. 
Before  Wesley  preached,  and  Evangelicalism 
was  systematised,  the  little  religious  feeling 
which  remained  in  this  country  contented  it- 
self with  aiming  at  the  cultivation  of  the  out- 
ward decencies  of  life,  and  the  perfunctory 
performance  of  a  few  prayers  and  devotional 
observances.  The  great  elementary  truth  of 
all  religion,  that  love  to  God  lies  at  the  root 
of  all  acceptable  service,  was  scarcely  recog- 
nised, even  in  theory;  and  they  who  would 
make  it  a  prominent  feature  in  their  teaching, 
were  scouted  as  fanatics  and  insane.  Here, 
then,  is  another  of  the  truths  of  Christianity 
which  Evangelicalism  recalled.  It  declared 
that  love  is  not  fear;  and  that  a  man  who 
serves  God  outwardly,  without  loving  Him 
in  the  depths  of  his  soul,  is  still  an  outcast 
from  the  Divine  favour.  It  proclaimed  in 
sermons,  in  hymns,  in  essays,  in  conversa- 
tions, that  God  exacts  from  us  a  feeling  to- 
wards Himself  which  is  of  the  very  same 
nature  as  the  affection  with  which  we  regard 
our  dearest  friends  on  earth ;  that  religion  lies 
in  the  heart;  and  the  religion  of  the  heart  is 


a  religion  of  love,  and  not  a  religion  of  servile 
dread. 

So  far,  indeed,  all  was  well.  Evangelical- 
ism did  but  repeat  what  Moses  had  taught  to 
the  Jews,  what  our  Blessed  Lord  again  taught 
to  his  disciples,  and  what  Catholics  are  ever 
taught  as  the  foundation  of  their  personal  re- 
ligion. But  it  stayed  not  here.  Ignorant  of 
the  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  blind  to 
a  large  proportion  of  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
and  knowing  nothing  of  the  philosophy  of 
human  motives  and  human  emotions,  the  Evan- 
gelical party  overlooked  the  connexion  which 
exists  between  the  workings  of  Christian  love 
and  those  of  Christian  fear,  and  of  the  obli- 
gation under  which  men  lie  to  serve  God  by 
obedience  to  an  absolute  and  irreversible  law. 
They  encouraged  one  another  to  believe  that 
the  one  great  work  of  a  religious  person 
should  be  to  work  incessantly  upon  the  feel- 
ing of  love,  by  every  possible  outward  stimu- 
lant ;  and  that  to  cultivate  ideas  of  duty  and 
obligation  was  the  conduct  of  a  barren  legal- 
ist, of  a  stranger  to  the  true  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Morality,  as  such,  they  placed  very 
nearly  on  a  level  with  positive  sin.  They 
could  see  nothing  of  the  tendency  of  outward 
good  actions,  done  with  a  good  intention, 
though  imperfect,  to  react  upon  the  soul 
within,  and  gradually  to  purify  its  inmost 
motives  and  affections.  They  followed  a 
course  precisely  similar  to  that  of  a  man  of 
sickly  constitution,  who,  instead  of  strength- 
ening himself  by  careful  diet,  strict  regimen, 
and  regular  exercise,  flies  to  stimulating  me- 
dicines, to  wine,  brandy,  and  hot  condiments, 
in  the  fallacious  hope  that  by  forcing  his 
feeble  energies  to  a  brief  and  violent  action,  he 
communicates  to  them  that  inherent  strength 
which,  in  reality,  he  is  destroying.  Their  de- 
votional system,  notwithstanding  the  mixture 
of  truth  and  good  sense  which  was  infused 
into  it  by  its  wisest  followers,  was,  on  the 
whole,  a  system  of  spiritual  intoxication,  in 
which  excitement  was  mistaken  for  feeling, 
comfort  for  holiness,  and  enjoyment  for  peace 
with  God. 

Mortifications  of  every  kind  they,  of  course, 
practically  scouted  and  condemned.  Here  and 
there  some  little  token  might  be  detected  in 
one  of  the  more  reasonable  and  independent 
of  the  school,  that  he  was  not  utterly  insen- 
sible to  the  declarations  of  the  Bible  on  the 
mortification  of  the  body;  but  as  a  class, 
they  derided  and  abhorred  the  very  name. 
With  a  hopeless  obtuseness  of  perception  they 
persisted  in  maintaining  that  the  only  mortifi- 
cation which  was  to  be  practised  by  Chris- 
tians was  an  abstinence  from  sin ;  that  fasting 
was  legal,  Jewish,  tending  to  spiritual  pride, 
and  (worse  than  all)  Popish.  A  Christian, 
they  said,  should  fast  from  sin,  and  from  no- 
thing else ;  and  abstinence  from  what  is  in  itself 
lawful;  for  the  sake  of  spiritualising  the  soul, 
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was  a  practice  which  they  detested  with  all 
the  fierceness  of  a  thorough  devotee  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  world. 

Another  true  doctrine,  also  near  akin  to  the 
doctrine  of  conversion,  which  Evangelicalism 
brought  prominently  forward,  was  that  which 
declares  that  man  in  himself  is  radically  cor- 
rupt and  sinful ;  and  nothing  whatever  that  is 
good  can  be  accomplished  by  him,  except  by 
the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  popular 
religionism  of  the  age  when  Evangelicalism 
first  sprung  to  life,  practically  denied  that 
man  is  sinful  and  helpless.  The  old-fashioned 
clergy  and  laity,  of  the  better  sort,  taught  a 
positive  Pelagianism.  The  word  grace  was 
almost  hateful  in  their  nostrils ;  and  they  ac- 
counted self-dependence  to  be  the  very  es- 
sence of  Christian  morals.  That  man,  from 
first  to  last,  can  do  9iothing  without  a  spiritual 
influence,  and  that  a  practical  sense  of  this 
helplessness  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  works 
to  which  the  Christian  is  called,  they  counted 
a  glaring  paradox,  a  fanatical  deceit.  Then 
came  the  Evangelical  party,  and  rushing  to 
the  opposite  extreme,  denied  that  man  must 
co-operate  with  God  in  his  own  salvation. 
With  all  the  shallowness  of  self-taught  reli- 
gionists, they  could  not  seize  one  truth  in 
their  grasp  without  tearing  it  away  from 
others  to  which  it  was  necessarily  allied. 
They  brandished  one  doctrine  wildly  to  and 
fro,  till  the  eyes  of  the  spectators  were  bewil- 
dered, and  could  see  nothing  else  in  the  Chris- 
tian system.  Text  they  flung  against  text,  till 
the  religious  world  came  devoutly  to  believe 
that  the  great  use  of  one  half  of  the  New 
Testament  is  to  contradict  and  counteract  the 
errors  of  the  other  half.  They  could  not 
comprehend  how  man  could  be  helpless  with- 
out grace,  and  yet  be  a  free  agent  with  grace. 
They  could  not  conceive  how  Almighty  God 
could  move  a  sinner's  heart,  without  forcing 
it  to  be  saved  in  spite  of  itself.  They  could 
not  be  persuaded  that  any  thing  but  grace 
was  necessary,  because  without  grace  every 
thing  else  was  worthless. 

The  natural  result  followed.  The  end  of 
their  system  was,  that  they  denied  a  sanctify- 
ing power,  even  to  the  grace  of  God  itself. 
Never  was  there  a  class  of  well-disposed  per- 
sons who  displayed  more  obstinate  unbelief  in 
the  omnipotent  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  soul.  Never  has  the  world  seen  a  here- 
tical sect  which  was  more  rootedly  sceptical  in 
the  supernatural,  or  more  unwilling  to  yield 
to  the  Hand  of  God,  in  the  Church,  the  world, 
and  the  individual  soul,  tiie  homage  which  is 
Its  due.  Not  taking  the  necessary  means  to 
cherish  the  gifts  which  God  gave,  and  ima- 
gining that  all  a  man  has  to  do  is  to  sit  still 
and  suffer  the  grace  of  God  to  flow  into  the 
heart,  as  rain  sinks  into  the  ground,  they  ne- 
cessarily were  grievously  disappointed  at  the 
miserably  small  results  which  followed  upon 


such  wonderful  commencements,,  and  were 
amazed  to  find  that  after  all  the  boundless 
promises  of  Scripture,  Evangelicals  themselves 
were  very  far  short  of  saints  after  the  apos- 
tolic pattern.  Those  who  dealt  honestly  with 
their  own  consciences,  could  not  but  perceive 
that  sin  had  still  an  awful  powder  over  tlieni, 
and  that,  however  much  they  might  hope,  and 
pray,  and  stimulate  themselves  witli  books, 
sermons,  and  public  meetings,  the  fire  of 
Christian  love  would  burn  faint  and  dim,  and 
the  older  they  grew  the  less  seemed  their  pro- 
gress towards  perfection. 

Then  was  developed  one  of  the  most  odious 
features  in  Evangelicalism.  The  whole  school 
was  divided  into  tw^o  classes;  one  confined 
chiefly  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  the  other 
embracing  the  Evangelicals  in  the  Establish- 
ment, and  among  the  Baptists,  Independents, 
and  Calvinistic  Methodists.  The  former  as- 
sumed that  the  glorious  promises  of  Scripture 
were  completely  fulfilled  in  their  ow^n  case, 
in  spite  of  the  miserable  sinfulness  which  yet 
remained  in  their  minds;  the  latter  took  to 
explaining  away  those  promises  themselves, 
and  declared  that  such  is  the  corruption  of 
the  heart  of  man,  that  not  even  the  indwell- 
ing of  Omnipotence  can  really  sanctify  it,  or 
make  its  holiness  perfect.  The  world  beheld 
two  monstrous  anomalies  existing  side  by  side, 
in  that  class  which  boasted  that  it  was  the  salt 
of  the  earth.  In  one  section,  every  fanatical 
excess  of  spiritual  pride  was  displayed  in  a  pre- 
sumptuous supposition  that  men  and  women, 
whose  sins  were  open  to  the  face  of  day,  were 
spotless,  perfected  saints ;  in  the  other,  a  se 
whose  especial  mark  it  was,  that  they  att 
buted  their  conversion  to  the  grace  of  G 
and  protested  that  they  alone  ivere  converted, 
displayed  a  positive  hatred  to  the  very  id|^| 
that  any  thing  approaching  to  perfect  sanjj 
tity  could  be  attained  by  regenerate  man.  So 
bitter  has  been  the  detestation  of  the  Evan- 
gelical body  of  the  doctrine  of  Christian  p^HI 
fection,  even  in  its  purest  truth,  that  the  Wcfll 
leyans,  who  have  always  maintained  it  with 
more  or  less  exaggeration  and  consistency, 
have  never  thoroughly  fraternised  with  the 
rest  of  the  Evangelical  party,  whether  in  the 
pale  of  the  Establishment  or  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Dissenters. 

The  doctrine  of  the  atonement  of  our  blessed 
Lord  was  another  distinguishing  feature  in  tl 
Evangelical  creed.     That  tiie  cross  of  Chri 
had  disappeared  from  the  Anglican  comni 
nion,  and  from  Protestantism  in  general, 
fore  the  days  of  Wesley,  is  commonly  admitt 
by  the  most  zealous  Protestants  of  tlie  presei 
time.     England  could  hardly  be  said  to 
ashamed  of  the  cross,  or  to  deny  the  cro: 
for  she  scarcely  knew  of  its  existence.     T 
great  truth  that  when  a  sin  has  been  co 
mittcd,   nothing  less  than   the  blood  of  t 
Son  of  God  can  wash  away  its  guilt,  was  si 
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ply  forgotten.  Here  and  there  it  was  found 
existing  m  words,  and  perhaps  oceasionally 
was  really  believed.  But  at  the  time  we 
speak  of,  the  religion  of  this  country  was  no- 
thing but  a  clumsy  imitation  of  heathen  mo- 
rality. The  people  were  Pagans,  without  the 
little  truth  which  existed  in  Paganism.  The 
doctrine  of  atonement  did  remain  in  the  rites 
and  creed  of  the  heathen  world,  however  dis- 
torted and  misunderstood.  But  in  British 
Protestantism,  as  a  whole,  it  was  found  only 
in  name.  The  popular  faith  may  be  summed 
up  in  a  sentence.  It  was  nothing  more  than 
universal  salvation  for  all,  and  every  man  his 
own  Saviour.  It  was  a  practical  Socinianism, 
without  the  philosophical  pretences  of  Soci- 
nianism, and  dressed  up  in  the  old  Catholic 
creeds  and  prayers  which  remained  in  the 
Vnglican  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

Into  the  ears  of  this  slumbering  people  the 
Evangelical  party  then  thundered  the  doctrine 
of  the  atonement,  with  all  the  false  deductions 
and  perversions  which  were  to  be  expected 
from  men  who  had  picked  it  up  from  frag- 
ments of  Catholic  tradition,  or  from  the 
pages  of  the  Bible  interpreted  by  their  own 
skill.  Pulpit  after  pulpit  resounded  with  the 
cry  that  man  could  not  be  his  own  Saviour ; 
and  that  if  he  trusted  to  himself  for  pardon 
for  his  sins,  he  would  infallibly  be  lost.  The 
preaching  of  this  one  doctrine  was  declared 
to  be  the  Gospel,  the  essence  of  every  thing 
that  was  "  evangelical ;"  and  according  as 
it  became  the  prominent  topic  in  any  Pro- 
testant minister's  mouth,  so  far  was  he  ac- 
counted a  converted  person,  a  child  of  grace, 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  In  con- 
nexion with  the  atonement  of  the  Cross,  the 
Evangelicals  revived  the  constant  enforcement 
of  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  so 
far  as  they  understood  it,  and  became  more 
zealous  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Athana- 
sian  Creed,  and  such  other  old  Catholic  for- 
mularies as  yet  remained  in  their  public  de- 
votions. 

But  mark  the  extraordinary  aberrations  and 
self  contradictions  with  which  this  revival  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Cross  was  accompanied. 
First,  the  chief  ground  on  which  it  was  in- 
culcated, and  by  which  it  was  supposed  to  be 
proved,  was  this : — that  the  awakened  sinner 
could  not  find  peace  for  his  soul  except  by 
believing  that  his  guilt  was  transferred  to  an 
atoning  Saviour.  The  one  clinging,  suicidal 
element  of  the  whole  system,  its  subjective- 
ness,  was  in  no  instance  more  strangely  dis- 
played than  in  its  mode  of  upholding  the 
doctrine  before  us.  Unable— (naturally)— to 
prove  the  dogma  by  any  thing  external ;  hav- 
ing no  living  authority  to  go  by  ;  and,  with 
all  their  professed  belief  in  the  clearness  of 
the  Scriptures,  puzzled  by  the  arguments  of 
Socinians  ;  they  entrenched  themselves  in  the 
recesses   of  their  own    agitated   consciences, 
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and  declared  that  the  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment must  be  true,  because,  otherwise,  man 
could  not  find  comfort  and  rest  for  his  soul,  or 
believe  himself  forgiven.  Awe-struck  at  the 
sight  of  their  sins,  and  trembling  as  the  self- 
convicted  sinner  ever  does  before  the  holi- 
ness of  God,  they  desired  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  an  all-perfect  atonement,  and 
accounted  their  desire  to  be  a  proof  that  such 
atonement  had  been  offered  up  by  Jesus 
Christ.  Unable  to  repose  on  truth,  as  such; 
ignorant  of  that  infallible  guide  which  for 
seventeen  centuries  had  been  pointing  to 
Christ,  and  saying,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of 
God,  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world ;" 
they  were  not  satisfied  with  recognising  in 
their  inmost  yearnings  an  indication  of  what 
was  true  ;  they  must  needs  account  such 
yearnings  an  irrefragable  proof,  and  were 
fain  to  rest  their  faith,  not  upon  the  word 
of  God,  but  upon  the  passionate  emotions  of 
their  own  groaning  hearts* 

For  this  very  same  reason  they  have  agreed 
to  regard  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  as  an  es- 
sential doctrine  of  the  Gospel.  The  popular 
Evangelical  proof  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ  has 
always  been  a  deduction  from  the  doctrine  of 
the  atonement.  Thus  they  have  constantly 
argued  : — Man  is  a  sinner ;  therefore  his  sins 
must  be  atoned  for :  but  none  but  a  divine 
Redeemer  could  atone  for  them ;  therefore 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God.  And  accord- 
ingly, it  has  ever  been  one  of  the  most  shock- 
ing sights  which  the  sect  has  presented  to  the 
Catholic  observer,  that  they  cared  for  the 
doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ  almost  en- 
tirely because  without  it  they  thought  they 
could  enjoy  no  comfort  of  soul.  Of  the  ador- 
ing, reverent,  affectionate  worship  which  the 
Catholic  heart  pays  to  Jesus  Christ,  not  only 
because  He  is  our  Redeemer,  but  because  He 
is  our  God,  we  do  not  scruple  to  declare  that 
the  best  of  the  Evangelicals  are  scarcely  con- 
scious. They  value  the  doctrine  of  his  God- 
head, because  they  deem  it  essential  to  their 
own  hopes  of  mercy.  Self  with  them  is  not 
only,  as  with  all  sinners,  the  first  considera- 
tion that  moves  them  to  piety ;  it  is  the  last, 
the  only  consideration  to  which  they  aspire. 

Hence  it  is  that  it  is  so  extremely  rare  to 
meet  with  a  Protestant  who  has  any  consis- 
tent ideas  upon  the  natures  of  Jesus  Christ 
at  all.  Destitute  alike  of  divine  faith  and  of 
a  clear  and  intelligent  Church  authority  to  set 
truth  before  him,  he  seeks  in  his  own  inward 
experiences  the  tests  of  all  things  that  are. 
Instead  of  viewing  truth  as  it  is,  in  all  its 
eternal,  objective  reality,  he  is  ever  referring 
his  opinions  to  his  feelings,  and  fixing  his 
thoughts  upon  those  topics  which  seem  most 
immediately  to  bear  upon  his  inward  peace 
and  spiritual  enjoyment.  Thus  his  ideas  of 
the  true  union  of  the  divine  and  human  na- 
tures in  our  Lord  are  so  vague  and  undefined, 
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that  he  incessantly  utters  sentiments  which  are 
wholly  inconsistent  with  his  professed  creed. 
With  all  the  aids  to  orthodoxy  which  the 
ministers  and  laity  of  the  Anglican  Church 
possess  in  their  authorised  formularies,  there 
is  scarcely  one  of  them  who  truly  compre- 
hends the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  and  its 
consequences.  One  of  their  most  learned 
Bishops  (the  tutor  of  the  present  Sir  Robert 
Peel)  declared  publicly  at  Oxford  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  Anglican  clergy  were  Nestorians. 
An  Evangelical  preacher  who  does  not  speak 
of  our  blessed  Lord  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
betray  his  want  of  faith  in  his  true  Divinity, 
is  as  rare  as  one  who  believes  Catholics  to  be 
Christians. 

The  mode  in  which  Evangelicalism  sup- 
poses that  the  atonement  of  Christ  is  made 
efficacious  to  the  saving  of  the  soul  is  another 
of  the  corruptions  with  which  it  overlaid  the 
momentous  truth  which  it  enforced  upon  the 
world.  One  and  all,  Evangelicals  of  every 
shade  agreed  in  supposing  that  what  specially 
makes  a  man  a  Christian  is  his  renunciation 
of  all  merit  in  himself,  his  conviction  that  he 
is  a  lost  sinner  without  Christ,  and  that  if 
he  reposes  Avith  confidence  in  the  merits  of 
Christ  for  mercy  he  will  certainly  be  saved. 
This  they  have  from  the  first  asserted  to  be 
the  very  essence  of  the  Gospel.  That  repent- 
ance, including  love  and  good  works,  is  the 
condition  on  which  the  sinner  is  made  par- 
taker of  the  benefit  of  the  atonement,  they 
never  would  admit.  If  they  will  tolerate  the 
word  "  condition"  at  all  (which  they  rarely 
do),  they  allow  that  faith  is  the  only  condi- 
tion, meaning  by  faith  this  self-renunciation 
and  confidence  in  Christ  which  we  have  just 
described.  So  strange  are  the  follies  of  the 
unassisted  intellect  of  man,  that  an  enormous 
class  of  persons  are  found,  at  one  moment  to 
magnify  the  effects  of  Divine  grace  in  the 
soul,  and  at  the  next  to  call  the  good  works 
done  through  that  grace  filthy  rags ;  in  one 
breath  to  maintain  that  salvation  is  not  con- 
ditional, in  the  next  that  faith  is  its  condition, 
and  in  a  third  that  love  and  holiness  are  not 
its  conditions.  Professing  to  glorify  the  atone- 
ment of  Jesus  Christ,  they  fancy  that  they 
most  honour  it  when  they  allow  it  least  effi- 
cacy, and  when  they  maintain  that  the  meri- 
toriousness  of  the  works  of  a  Saviour  is  7iot 
shared  by  those  good  works  which  that  Sa- 
viour himself  enables  his  people  to  perform, 
which  are  the  fruits  of  his  passion,  and  which 
are  performed  by  the  members  of  a  body  of 
which  He  himself  is  literally  the  Head. 

Wonderful,  indeed,  is  the  contrast  between 
the  deductions  which  the  Catholic  draws  from 
the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  of  the  Son  of 
God,  and  those  of  Evangelicalism.  Agreeing 
together  in  believing  that  we  owe  every  thing 
to  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  that  the  merits  and 
powers  of  that  cross  are  infinite,  because  He 


who  sacrificed  Himself  was  the  etemial  God, 
the  Catholic  and  the  Evangelical  are  wide  as 
the  east  is  from  the  west  in  the  conclusions 
which  they  hold  to  be  involved  in  this  funda- 
mental article  of  their  creeds.  The  Catholic 
holds  that  the  atonement  of  Jesus  is  so  effica- 
cious in  its  consequences,  that  every  soul  that 
partakes  its  benefits  shares  in  all  things  the 
character  of  Him  who  offered  it.  He  believes 
that  the  good  works  which  that  atonement 
enables  him  to  perform  are  necessarily  meri- 
torious, by  virtue  of  the  merits  of  Christ;  that 
as  Christ  saved  us  by  suffering,  so  we  save 
ourselves,  by  virtue  of  membership  with  Him,^^ 
by  our  own  suffering ;  that  as  the  value  ofH: 
that  atonement  is  boundless,  so  the  power 
which  it  possesses  to  sanctify  the  sinner's  soul 
is  boundless  also.  With  the  Evangelical,  on 
the  contrary,  the  Cross  remains  comparatively 
a  barren  and  powerless  manifestation  of  Di- 
vine love  and  vengeance.  It  is  supposed  to 
do  nothing  for  the  sinner  but  secure  him  par- 
don, leaving  him  personally  as  vile,  or  nearb 
as  vile,  as  before.  The  sinner  is  thought  tol 
be  united  to  his  crucified  Lord  by  a  sort  of 
nominal,  metaphorical  union,  which,  so  fai 
from  placing  the  redeemed  in  precisely  th< 
same  condition  as  the  Redeemer,  enforces  so^ 
rigorous  a  separation,  that  the  sinner  is  ac- 
tually supposed  to  encroach  upon  the  honour 
and  rights  of  his  Saviour  if  he  claims  to  be 
like  Him  and  to  share  his  cross  in  all  things. 
The  Evangelical  misinterpretations  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  atonement  positively  set  the  mercy 
of  God  in  opposition  to  his  holiness,  and  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  cross  is  most  honour^ 
ed  when  it  is  least  efficacious.  The  union  ofl^ 
Christ  with  his  people  is  reduced  to  a  figur^' 
of  speech ;  and  they  who  proclaim  that  it  is 
real,  and  not  a  figment,  are  branded  with  the 
reproach  of  men  who  would  derogate  from  the 
fulness  of  the  satisfaction  which  the  Son 
God  offered  to  his  Father  for  us. 

Hence,  also.  Evangelicalism  blotted  out  th< 
doctrine  of  a  future  judgment  from  the  Pre 
testant's  creed.  Good  works  having  nothing 
to  do  with  a  man's  salvation,  what  need  re- 
mained there  for  a  judgment?  The  quaint 
and  silly  device  which  the  modern  followers 
of  Luther  had  invented  respecting  the  value 
of  a  Christian  life,  in  place  of  the  still  more 
audacious  heresy  of  their  leader,  was  never- 
theless wholly  inconsistent  with  the  belief  in 
judgment  according  to  works.  Luther,  no( 
being  troubled  with  scrupulousness,  whenever 
he  found  a  text  in  Scripture  palpably  con- 
tradicting his  favourite  theory,  hesitated  n( 
a  moment  to  toss  it  aside  as  worthless.  Thus 
St.  James's  Epistle  m  as  rejected  by  the  Gei 
man  Reformer  as  an  epistle  of  straw,  because 
it  said  plainly  that  a  man  is  not  justified  b^ 
faith  oidy.  But  the  Clapham  Lutlierans 
being  as  much -more  pious  as  they  were  le? 
logical  than  the  hero  they  worshipped,  couh 
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not  pervade  themselves  to  treat  any  portion 
of  the  Scriptures  with  such  open  dishonour ; 
and  therefore  Evangelicalism  gladly  embraced 
the  notion  that  when  St.  James  said  that  a 
man  is  justified  by  works,  he  meant  that  he 
is  justified  before  men ;  that  is,  that  he  thus 
shewed  to  his  fellow-creatures  that  he  had 
saving  faith  I  One  would  have  thought,  in- 
deed, that  so  preposterous  and  impudent  a  per- 
version of  the  whole  context  of  the  passage 
in  question  would  have  been  rejected  with 
scorn  by  men  of  any  pretensions  to  sincerity 
and  intelligence,  who  could  read  the  Bible  for 
themselves.  But  not  so ;  Clapham  studied 
the  New  Testament  with  a  preconceived  in- 
terpretation, and  reserved  its  common  sense 
for  secular  affairs ;  and  with  one  voice  the 
sect  gave  in  its  adhesion  to  this  transparent 
piece  of  foolishness,  and  saved  St.  James's 
title  to  inspiration  by  admitting  that  he  wrote 
nonsense  !  The  good  works  of  the  Chris- 
tian accordingly  formed  no  part  of  his  title 
to  heaven  in  the  Evangelical  scheme ;  and  the 
age  saw  the  curious  phenomenon  of  an  im- 
mense sect  upholding  the  study  of  the  Bible 
as  the  great  cure  for  the  ills  of  humanity,  and 
at  the  same  time  denying  that  one  doctrine, 
of  a  judgment  according  to  works,  which, 
perhaps  more  clearly  than  any  other,  is  en- 
forced in  the  sacred  pages. 

Such,  again,  was  the  singular  delusion  which 
Evangelicalism  propagated  on  the  subject  of 
mediation.  Because  Christ  is  the  only  Me- 
diator who,  by  his  own  original  merits,  can 
stand  between  the  sinner  and  his  God,  a  fool- 
ish generation  was  persuaded  to  believe  that 
we  dishonour  Him  when  we  trust  to  obtain 
any  blessing  through  the  prayers  of  the  Saints. 
This,  indeed,  was  no  new  phantasy,  as,  indeed, 
the  v.hole  system  was  not  really  new,  being 
nothing  but  a  revived  and  modified  Lutheran- 
ism;  but  it  was  insisted  upon  with  renewed 
vigour  and  anti-Catholic  vehemence,  in  im- 
mediate connexion  with  that  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  which  Evangelicalism  put  promi- 
nently forward.  The  stupidity  with  which 
the  popular  mind  of  this  country  still  persists 
in  fancying  that  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
intercession  of  the  Saints  interferes  with  our 
faith  in  the  atonement  of  Christ,  as  the  sole 
source  of  grace  and  merit  to  man,  is  in  a  great 
measure  the  result  of  the  infatuated  blindness 
with  which  the  Evangelical  party  perverted 
the  real  truths  which  they  did  possess  and 
teach  to  their  generation.  Were  it  not,  in- 
deed, for  our  knowledge  of  the  incurable  dul- 
ness  of  mankind,  and  of  the  moral  inability 
under  which  all  Protestants  lie  when  they 
would  use  their  intellects  freely  in  spiritual 
things,  we  should  see  in  the  Evangelical  ideas 
on  the  subject  of  mediation  a  proof  that  they 
Avere  wilful  deceivers  and  hypocrites,  rather 
than,  as  they  were,  self-deceivers  and  dealers 
in  scraps  of  theological  doctrine. 


One  more  instance  of  the  mixture  of  truth 
and  error  in  the  scheme  of  Evangelicalism, 
we  must  mention  before  concluding.  What 
the  prayers  of  this  country  were  a  century 
ago,  may  be  estimated  from  its  morality.  The 
prayer  of  the  heart,  or,  in  other  words,  all 
real  prayer,  was  well  nigh  extinct  in  Protest- 
antism. Forms  of  prayer  had  been  perverted 
from  their  original  purpose,  until  it  was  sup- 
posed that  none  but  fanatics  could  think  of 
praying  without  a  book.  The  repetition  of 
certain  words  was  accounted  to  be  the  most 
important  portion  of  an  "  address  to  the 
Deity,"  as  it  was  the  fashion  to  denominate 
the  cry  of  the  Christian  soul;  and  the  com- 
fortable, pleasure-loving  world  was  of  opinion 
that  the  heart  and  the  will  might  very  safely 
be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Against 
this  dreadful  state  of  things  Evangelicalism 
set  its  face  with  unshaken  determination.  It 
denounced  formalism  in  every  possible  shape 
and  variation.  It  rung  in  the  ears  of  an  age 
that  was  deaf  to  the  voice  of  God,  the  elemen- 
tary truth,  that  prayer  is  essentially  an  act  of 
the  soul  and  of  the  heart ;  that  the  repetition  of 
words,  when  the  affections  are  not  with  them, 
is  a  mockery  of  religion  and  an  insult  to  the 
Almighty. 

But  it  would  not,  or  rather  could  not,  stay 
here.  Even  when  it  had  no  such  mischievous 
intention,  its  practical  result  was  a  disparage- 
ment of  all  written  prayers  whatsoever.  It  so 
excessively  overstated  what  was  true,  and  so 
blindly  mixed  it  up  with  error,  that  in  reality 
it  discouraged  prayer,  and  made  it  morally 
impossible,  as  much  as  it  encouraged  it  and 
purified  it.  Ignorant,  as  in  so  many  other 
points,  of  all  but  the  most  superficial  facts  in 
the  soul,  it  was  almost  unconscious  that  the 
acceptableness  of  a  prayer  lies  in  the  will  of 
him  who  prays,  and  not  in  the  exact  amount 
of  attention  or  emotion  which  his  faculties 
can  at  the  moment  command.  They  could 
not  comprehend  how  the  repetition  of  a  pre- 
composed  form  of  supplication,  when  the  in- 
terition  is  steadfastly  and  honestly  directed 
to  its  utterance,  with  a  direct  wish  and  de- 
sire to  obtain  the  blessings  which  the  form 
entreats,  is  truly  acceptable  to  God  when  the 
mind  continues  calm,  or  even  when  it  finds 
it  scarcely  possible  to  control  its  thoughts  and 
fix  them  upon  spiritual  things.  Unless  the 
soul  was  so  excited  as  to  feel  herself  fervent ; 
unless  she,  as  she  thought,  glowed  under  the 
contemplation  of  the  Divine  mercy,  and  was 
sensibly  horror-struck  at  the  thought  of  her 
own  sins,  they  would  scarcely  admit  that  she 
prayed  at  all.  In  prayer,  and  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  spiritual  life,  this  strange  sect 
measured  its  progress  by  its  sensibility,  by  its 
emotions,  by  its  enjoyment  of  religious  exer- 
cises, and  not  by  the  fixedness  of  the  purpose 
with  which  its  will  sought  God,  or  by  the 
steadfastness  with  which  it  endured  trial  and 
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temptation  from  year  to  j^ear.  It  treated  itself 
just  as  a  valetudinarian  who  is  for  ever  phy- 
sicking himself,  and  brooding  over  his  healtliy 
or  unhealthy  symptoms.  Having  no  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  the  soul,  and 
judging  of  maladies  and  remedies  like  an 
amateur  doctor,  it  incessantly  mistook  morbid 
symptoms  for  symptoms  of  the  energy  of 
liealth.  It  drugged  itself  with  elixirs  and 
panaceas,  whose  only  eft'ect  was  a  still  further 
irritability  in  the  spiritual  system,  destructive 
of  all  healthy,  lasting  vigour  of  constitution. 

With  a  like  fatal  perverseness  it  set  itself  to 
attack  the  few  remaining  sentiments  of  reve- 
rence for  sacraments  which  yet  lingered  dor- 
mant in  the  English  mind.  The  Evangelicals 
were  in  horror  at  the  sight  of  men  and  women 
of  notoriously  evil  lives  counting  themselves 
Christians  and  heirs  of  heaven  because  they 
had  been — as  they  said — regenerated  in  bap- 
tism. A  damnable  delusion  (as  in  truth  it 
was)  they  proclaimed  it,  for  a  person  who 
lived  without  God  in  the  world  to  suppose  he 
could  be  saved  without  a  radical  change  in 
his  heart.  And  almost  equally  was  their  zeal 
roused  to  indignation  when  they  observed  the 
effects  of  the  common  notion,  that  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Lord's  Supper  had  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  the  faith  and  repentance  of  the 
receiver.  Accordingly,  with  little  or  no  dis- 
guise, they  denounced  all  belief  in  sacramental 
grace  as  an  accursed  Popish  snare  for  souls. 
If  a  man  believed  in  baptismal  regeneration, 
it  was  enough  to  mark  him  as  an  unconverted 
heathen.  Nothing  could  convince  Clapham 
that  such  a  person  had  any  true  idea  of  spirir 
tual  religion,  or  of  that  change  of  heart  with- 
out which  the  natural  man  cannot  be  saved. 
So,  too,  the  remnant  of  belief  in  some  myste- 
rious presence  of  our  Lord  in  the  consecrated 
eucharistic  species  became  an  offence  in  the 
nostrils  of  Evangelicalism.  It  was  condemned 
as  a  relic  of  soul-destroying  Popery,  which 
induced  sinners  to  trust  to  be  saved  by  swal- 
lowing a  piece  of  wafer.  The  whole  realm  of 
the  Established  Churcli  was  rent  into  two 
parties ;  one  who  despised  sacraments,  the 
other  who  respected  them;  and  the  unlucky 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  all  professed 
to  regard,  became  the  battle-field  of  Pro- 
testant controversy. 

Such  was  the  religion  of  the  Clapham  sect, 
in  its  errors  and  in  its  truths.  It  was  indu- 
bitably the  work  of  honest  and  religiously 
disposed  men  ;  of  men  who,  in  comparison 
with  the  ordinary  men  of  the  age,  were  some- 
thing like  saints  and  confessors.  It  was  a 
witness  for  the  claims  of  Almighty  (Jod,  and 
the  worth  of  the  soul.  Self- contradictory, 
hollow,  and  self-applauding  as  it  was,  wc  can- 
not doubt  that  it  did  a  good  work  in  its  day  ; 
and  while  we  smile  at  its  follies,  and  are  in- 
ilignant  at  its  excesses,  we  view  with  unmixed 
tlisgust  the  savage  attacks  and  bitter  sneers 
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with  which  it  was  encountered  by  the  wH 
the  profligate,  and  the  worldly-minded, 
as  it  laid  itself  to  ridicule,  ludicrous  as  were' 
its  pretensions  to  infallibility  and  inspiration, 
shallow  as  was  its  theology,  and  comfortable 
its  ideas  of  repentance  and  self-mortification, 
it  was  not  on  these  accounts  that  it  was  hated, 
misrepresented,  and  vilified.  It  was  abhorred 
because  of  its  truths,  and  not  because  of  its 
absurdities  and  its  errors. 

Its  final  results  are  not  yet  developed.  Those 
results,  we  firmly  believe,  will  be  the  conver- 
sion   of  large  numbers    of  Englishmen    and 
Englishwomen   of  all  ranks  to  the  Catholic 
Church.     Its  immediate  results  were  seen  in 
the  rise  of  Oxford  Tractarianism,  which  was 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  reaction  of 
the  minds  of  thinking  men,  and  of  the  in- 
crease of  learning  and  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  Evangelical  party  itself.     Both 
together,  Evangelicalism  and  Tractarianism, 
have  combined  to  prepare  the  way  for  Catho- 
licism.    Each  forced  upon  the  mind   of  the 
country  certain  momentous  Christian  truths, 
though  scarcely  in  a  single  instance  did  they 
present  these  truths  unalloyed  by  some  cor- 
ruption.    Neither  the  one  party  nor  the  other 
understood  adequately  the  meaning  of  their 
own  words,  or  grasped  the  full  spiritual  sig- 
nificance of  the   doctrines   they  proclaimed.   \ 
Nor  could  either  party  conciliate  or  compre-  J 
hend  the  other.     From  the  first  they  stood  id    - 
antagonism ;  and  to  this  day  they  in  their  heart!    ] 
detest  one  another  perhaps  more  than  they  de- 
test Catholicism.     Certain  it  is,  at  least,  that  aa    ! 
individuals  they  often  have  personally  a  greater 
dislike  of  each  other,  and  a  greater  suspicion 
of  each  other's  sincerity  and  religion,  than  of 
the  sincerity  and  religiousness  of  individual 
Catholics. 

To  those  who  have  at  heart  the  conversion 
of  England  to  her  ancient  faith,  the  record  of 
the  advance  and  decay  of  Evangelicalism  is 
pregnant  with  interest  and  instruction.  JHj 
aught  were  wanting  to  shew  us  hoio  the  min^l 
of  a  nation  is  to  be  moved,  it  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  history  of  this  singular  class  of  separatists. 
Those  who  have  studied  Scripture  controversy, 
and  the  natural  history  of  the  soul,  need  not 
that  we  should  prove  to  them  that  England  is 
not  to  be  converted  by  an  exposure  of  the 
errors  of  her  present  creed,  but  by  an  exhi- 
bition of  the  pure  truths  of  Christianity.  Bi 
if  any  ])roof  were  called  for  from  the  chronl 
cles  of  the  past,  it  is  hoxo.  at  hand  in  the  stor 
of  this  self-styled  gospel  of  the  Anglo-Luthel 
ans.  How  did  they  fight,  and  struggle,  an| 
conquer?  What  was  it  that  bore  them  oi 
amid  a  tempest  of  controversy,  satire,  ar 
personal  animosity,  until  their  enemies  bowi 
before  them,  until  their  system  establish w 
itself  on  the  throne  of  a  Queen  Consort,  wi 
respected  in  the  palaces  of  prelates,  and  tr 
unij)hed  in  the  two  ancient  Universities  oft! 
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land  ?  What  was  it  that  gave  the  Evangelical 
preacher  an  intlueuce  in  every  parish  where 
iie  came,  against  which  wealth,  prejudice, 
ancient  custom,  Anglican  divinity,  and  luke- 
warmness,  Ibugiit  in  vain  ?  We  who  look  on 
from  afar  perceive  in  a  moment  that  it  was 
its  truths,  and  not  its  errors,  which  won  it  this 
striking  victory.  In  a  certain  clumsy,  vehe- 
ment, practical  way  it  solved  the  awful  mys- 
tery of  human  life.  It  seized  upon  that  fright- 
ful reality,  the  existence  of  which  none  dare 
deny — 5m — and  fastening  the  soul's  thoughts 
upon  it,  it  bade  her  shudder  and  be  dismayed; 
and  then  it  held  out  what  seemed  a  remedy 
sent  down  from  the  throne  of  God,  and  which, 
if  it  was  not  the  true  eternal  remedy  which  God 
did  send,  was  yet  a  palliation  of  the  anguish 
of  the  soul,  and  not  a  mockery  or  an  opiate, 
like  the  hated  pleasures  of  sense,  and  the  de- 
lusions of  ambition.  A  great  energetic  nation 
beheld  what  seemed  the  cross  of  Christ  held 
out  to  them  for  their  worship ;  some  circum- 
stances did  certainly  attend  it,  which  com- 
mended it  to  their  veneration ;  it  was  profes- 
sedly not  a  system  of  compromise,  or  of  this 
world  ;  the  world  rather  abhorred  it  and  cast 
it  out  as  vile ;  its  effects,  such  as  they  were, 
were  immediate,  powerful,  exciting,  and  often 
enduring  ;  one  opponent  after  another  bit  the 
dust  before  its  advance,  or  hastened  to  swell 
tiie  conqueror's  train  ;  and  thus,  for  want  of 
something  better,  England  took  up  with  this 
strange  compound  of  heaven  and  earth,  of 
Christianity  and  infidelity,  and  believed  it  to 
be  the  very  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  alone 
can  save  the  soul. 

And  thus,  too,  alone  can  Catholicism  march 
forwards,  and  place  its  feet  upon  the  necks  of 
those  who  stand  in  its  path  and  defy  it  to  the 
contest.  It  must  triumph  by  the  manifesta- 
tion of  its  own  divine  perfections,  and  not  by 
cold  unattractive  onslaught  upon  the  follies  that 
surround  it.  This  people  is  sick  to  its  heart 
of  doubt,  error,  disputation,  and  unbelief.  It 
knows  already  that  Protestantism  is  not  all 
that  it  claims  to  be,  and  it  will  find  no  satis- 
faction in  being  convinced  that  it  is  in  truth 
an  imposture.  A  sick  man  wants  medicine, 
and  not  a  proof  that  he  is  ill  and  dying.  The 
soul  longs  to  know  truth,  and  not  to  be  cer- 
tified that  she  is  in  error.  Shew  a  man  that 
Protestantism  is  a  tissue  of  absurdities,  and 
what  has  he  gained  towards  salvation  and  the 
knowledge  of  God?  Nothing.  So  far  as  you 
have  gone  you  have  only  unhinged  his  mind, 
shattered  his  old  religious  habits,  and  taught 
him  to  disbelieve.  Not  by  such  a  process  as 
this  was  the  Gospel  instilled  into  the  minds  of 
the  Jews  and  old  Pagans  by  our  Lord  and  his 
Apostles.  They  commended  themselves  to 
men's  consciences  by  the  manifestation  of  the 
truth.  Open  the  New  Testament  any  where, 
and  see  how  few  traces  there  are  of  any  thing 
that  can  be  called  controversy ;  how  little  time 


comparatively  they  devoted  to  an  exposure  of 
the  follies  and  inconsistencies  of  obstinate  Ju- 
daism. They  went  straight  to  men's  souls,  to 
their  hearts,  to  their  consciences.  They  came 
expounding  a  new,  perfect,  glorious,  self-con- 
sistent system  of  faith  and  morals,  which  found 
an  instant  response  in  the  hearts  of  men,  be- 
cause it  seemed  to  solve  the  awful  problems 
which  agitated  their  thoughts,  and  relieved 
the  pangs  which  pierced  their  souls. 

And  thus  is  it  that  England  must  now  be 
awakened.  She  wants  a  clear,  definite,  practi- 
cal religion  of  some  sort  or  other.  She  hardly 
knows  what  she  wants;  she  could  not  tell,  if 
questioned,  what  she  desires.  All  she  knows 
is,  that  she  desires  something  that  is  real,  ho- 
nest, open,  and  efficacious  to  the  soul.  We 
are  all  a  practical  nation.  We  do  not  go  on 
principles,  or  arguments,  or  logical  proofs. 
To  prove  Catholicism  from  Scripture,  to  the 
mass  of  the  people,  is  as  useless  as  it  is  con- 
tradictory to  Catholicism  itself.  Our  first " 
principle  is,  that  the  private  judgment  cannot 
understand  Scripture,  that  it  is  a  fallacious 
guide  to  the  individual  inquirer.  What  an 
astounding  absurdity,  then,  to  act  as  if  the 
judgment  of  the  individual  were  competent  to 
find  its  religion  from  the  Bible  by  argument 
and  study  !  Of  all  the  self-contradictions  in 
terms,  the  most  foolish  is  popular  Catholic 
controversy  based  on  texts  of  Scripture.  Is 
a  congregation  capable  of  a  critical  inquiry 
into  the  meaning  of  obscure  passages  in  the 
Bible,  or  is  it  not?  If  it  is,  then  Protestant- 
ism is  true,  after  all;  and  if  it  is  not,  how 
ridiculous  to  act  as  if  it  was.  When  a  Pro- 
testant preacher  shews  to  a  gaping  audience 
that  the  Pope  is  antichrist  by  texts  out  of 
the  Apocalypse,  we  laugh  at  him  in  private, 
and  shew  him  up  in  public ;  and  then  are 
guilty  of  the  very  same  folly  ourselves,  by 
trying  to  convert  Protestants  to  Catholicism 
by  Scripture  texts. 

Congregational  Bible  controversy  is  almost 
always  a  waste  of  words.  Here  and  there  a 
Protestant  is  to  be  found  who  is  intellectually 
and  morally  competent  to  enter  into  a  scrip- 
tural argument;  but,  as  a  rule,  Protestants 
are  hopelessly  incompetent  for  any  thing  of 
the  kind,  simply  because  they  are  Protestants. 
The  Bible  is  not  theirs;  it  is  ours.  It  was 
written  for  the  use  of  the  Church,  for  the 
instruction  and  edification  of  the  faithful; 
and  not  for  the  conversion  of  unbelievers. 
St.  Paul  wrote  his  epistles  to  Christians,  and 
not  to  Jews  and  Pagans.  Therefore,  of  all 
things,  if  we  would  convert  England,  let  us 
give  up  arguing  with  them  from  Bible  texts, 
and  study  the  Bible  for  our  own  private  in- 
struction and  edification.  It  was  not  meant 
for  the  conversion  of  heretics ;  and  though 
Protestants  choose  to  make  it  the  sole  foun- 
dation of  their  own  creed,  Almighty  God  will 
never  bless  its  use  to  any  purpose  for  which 
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He  did  not  design  it.  Our  wisdom  will  be  to 
display  the  doctrines,  morality,  and  system  of 
the  Catholic  Church  exactly  as  they  stand,  to 
the  eyes  and  the  souls  of  men.  We  must  for- 
get that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  theological 
controversy  going  on  among  the  learned,  and 
unfold  the  mysteries  of  salvation  in  all  their 
celestial  loveliness  to  the  yearning  heart  of  the 
sinner.  We  must  shew  to  him  what  our  reli- 
gion is  in  its  completeness  and  in  its  details, 
in  its  grounds  and  in  its  developments;  we 
must  point  out  to  him  how  it  is  every  thing 
that  liis  utmost  aspirations  can  desire;  we 
must  drive  it  home  to  his  conscience,  while 
we  explain  its  nature  to  his  intelligence ;  we 
must  neither  force  it  down,  nor  exaggerate  it 
in  certain  particulars,  nor  profess  that  we 
ourselves  are  different  from  what  we  are ;  we 
must  act  in  faith,  in  faith  that  our  creed  is  in 
very  deed  the  Word  of  God ;  and  that  being 


such,  it  is  a  two-edged  sword,  that  will  pierce 
to  the  very  depths  of  the  soul  of  man,  and  di- 
vide them  with  a  wound  that  Almighty  grace 
alone  can  heal.  When  men  have  ditiiculties, 
we  must  explain  them ;  when  an  individual  is 
puzzled  by  a  difficult  text,  we  must  interpret 
it  to  him ;  but  we  may  rest  assured  that  it  is 
not  theological  difficulties,  nor  difficult  texts, 
which  keep  this  country  in  the  meshes  of  Pro- 
testantism, but  a  want  of  a  knowledge  of  what 
Catholicism  is,  and  what  Catholics  arc.  The 
one  great  proof  of  Catholicism  to  the  English 
mind  will  be,  that  it  does  for  the  soul  and  for 
society  what  no  other  religion  can  do.  Al- 
ready it  has  learned  that  Protestantism  is 
helpless,  and  contains  at  least  as  much  error 
as  truth ;  and  it  waits  only  to  perceive  that 
the  old  faith  can  do  that  which  all  other  reli- 
gions profess  to  do  in  vain,  and  it  will  give 
up  to  it  every  heart  that  is  honest  and  sincere. 
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Protestantism  and  Catholicity  compared  in 

their  Effects  on  the  Civilisation  of  Europe. 

Written  in  Spanish  by  the  Rev.  J.  Balmez. 

Translated  from  the  French  Version  by  C. 

J.   Hanford   and   R.   Kershaw.     London, 

Burns. 
This  is  just  one  of  those  books  of  which  one 
is  tempted  to  say,  while  reading  it,  that  it  is 
that  one  contribution  towards  the  conversion 
of  Englishmen  to  the  faith  which  is  needed 
more  than  any  other.  But  then  one's  mind 
turns  on  so  many  other  such  services,  which 
each  individually  seem  for  the  moment  more 
needed  than  any  other,  that  one  is  obliged,  in 
a  certain  degree,  to  modify  one's  sentiment, 
and  say  only  that  it  is  one  of  those  contribu- 
tions most  of  all  needed  at  the  present  time. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  pass  in  review  some 
of  these  services,  which  are  so  indispensably 
necessary,  if  we  desire  that  Catholicism  shall 
make  real  and  effective  progress  in  this  Saxon 
land  of  ours,  that  no  others  can  possibly  be 
more  so ;  for  it  so  happens  that  such  a  review 
will  in  itself  throw  some  considerable  light  on 
the  question  treated  by  M.  Balmez,  besides  that 
other  advantage  of  saving  ourselves  from  any 
one-sided  estimation  of  the  value  of  his  la- 
bours. 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  masses  are  in  any 
degree  to  be  indoctrinated  with  real  and  vital 
Catholicity,  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  that 
the  Church  shall  be  set  up  in  the  very  midst 
of  them,  and  shall  pursue  them  into  those  dark 
and  fearful  lurkijjg-places  where  misery  in 
this  Protestant  country  is  compelled  to  skulk 
and  hide  itself.  It  is  indispensably  necessary 
that  preaching  and  the  confessional  shall  be 
brought  to  their  doors  and  forced  on  their 
reluctant  attention.     I'his  is  that  noble  work, 


already  in  progress,  of  M^hich  we  may  fear- 
lessly assert,  that  even  had  our  present  Bishop 
performed  no  other  of  his  inestimable  services 
to  the  Church,  the  mere  fact  of  the  earnest 
support  and  encouragement  he  has  given  to 
this  holy  enterprise  is  sufficient  to  make  the 
period  of  his  rule  a  memorable  period  in  the 
English  Church  to  the  latest  generations. 

Another  service  equally  indispensable  is 
the  retaining  in  their  first  fervour  those  who 
are  converted  (whether  from  Protestantism 
or  from  vice),  and  penetrating  them  with  a 
continually  deeper  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing of  their  religion.  If  we  look  to  foreign 
countries,  we  shall  find  a  vast  mass  of  tradi- 
tional usage  and  observance  there  prevalent, 
which  to  the  multitude  of  men  is  the  very 
life  of  their  Catholicism,  the  very  vehicle  by 
which  religious  doctrine  is  brought  home  to 
their  mind.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  mere 
propositions,  even  if  learnt,  can  have  any  real 
power  of  impressing  religious  truth,  except 
in  those  very  rare  cases  where  the  highest 
powers  of  philosophical  abstraction  are  to  be 
found :  Catholic  doctrine  is  retained  in  the 
mind  by  Catholic  devotional  practices,  and 
cannot  by  possibility  be  retained  in  any  other 
way.  And  yet  hitherto  there  has  been  here  in 
England  as  nearly  as  possible  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Let  any  one  stay  for  two  or  three 
hours  of  the  morning  or  evening  in  some 
large  French  or  Belgian  church,  and  com- 
pare what  goes  on  there  with  the  scene  in  our 
London  chapels,  and  he  will  see,  to  a  certain 
extent,  what  we  mean:  it  is  as  the  exterior 
of  some  quite  different  religion.  Nor  is  there 
any  hope  of  our  English  people  being  imbued 
with  a  really  Catholic  spirit  until  these  popu- 
lar devotions  are  deeply  ingrained  into  their 
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niiiids.  In  vain  will  be  the  labour  o^  convert- 
ing, unless  it  be  carried  forward  and  seconded 
l)y  the  labour  of  edifying  and  indoctrinating, 
'i'his  seems  the  sort  of  service  which  the  Ora- 
torian  body  is  in  fair  course  of  performing  at 
tlie  present  time,  wherever  they  may  be  esta- 
blished. 

And  then,  over  and  above  both  these,  ano- 
ther no  less  indispensably  necessary  under- 
taking is  the  carrying  out  a  good  and  com- 
l)lete  system  of  education  for  the  young.  And 
here,  too,  we  are  able  to  point  to  an  auspi- 
cious commencement  of  the  task,  in  the  la- 
bours of  the  Catholic  Poor-School  Committee. 

But  were  it  only  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
(curity  and  permanence  to  whatever  good 
etfects  may  be  produced  on  the  great  masses 
of  men  by  these  and  similar  measures,  there 
is  another  particular  no  less  indispensably  ne- 
cessary than  any  one  of  the  above,  viz.  that 
a  Catholic  literature  shall  start  into  existence 
—  that  Catholics  shall  act,  in  a  manner  and 
degree  not  unworthy  of  their  cause,  on  the 
mind  and  intelligence  of  the  country.  We 
are  not  dreaming  of  any  thing  so  ideal  as  a 
speedy  conversion  of  the  whole  English  edu- 
cated classes;  we  speak  only  of  a  due  and 
proportionate  place  being  obtained  in  litera- 
ture for  the  Catholic  cause.  Considering, 
for  instance,  the  present  current  of  English 
thought  (as  far  as  may  be  judged  from  the 
publications  of  the  day),  such  undertakings 
as  the  following  would  seem  to  be  of  first- 
rate  necessity: — some  adequate  exposition 
of  the  origin  of  man's  ideas,  and  the  ground 
of  certitude,  such  as  may  include  a  full  expo- 
sition and  defence  of  Catholic  principles  on 
the  subject  o^  faith  ; — some  analysis  of  the 
human  mind,  its  phenomena,  its  powers,  its 
emotions,  such  as  may  shew  the  deep  and 
true  harmony  between  Catholic  morality  and 
the  nature  of  man,  and  the  irreconcilable  va- 
riance which  exists  between  the  latter  and 
any  antagonist  moral  scheme  ; — some  general 
exposition  of  Catholic  doctrine,  which,  with- 
out professing  the  completeness,  and  exhaust- 
iveness,  and  profundity  of  a  long  series  of 
scholastic  treatises,  shall  yet  be  far  different 
from  the  mere  dry  skeleton  of  a  compendium; 
an  exposition  which  shall  be  so  full,  so  in- 
stinct with  life  and  with  interest,  as  to  give 
the  world,  nay,  even  the  multitude  of  Ca- 
tholics themselves,  some  fair  idea  how  vast, 
how  comprehensive,  how  absorbing  in  inter- 
est, how  supernatural  in  aspect,  how  consis- 
tent in  statement  and  in  thought,  is  that  won- 
derful scheme  of  theology  witnessed  by  the 
Church. 

Now,  among  the  subjects  whose  treatment 
IS  thus  called  for  by  the  present  posture  of 
the  English  mind,  there  is  no  one  in  every 
respect  more  appropriate  to  the  present  age 
than  that  handled  by  Balmez.  A  deeper  and 
more  real  study  of  history  is  the  peculiar  in- 


tellectual characteristic  of  the  day ;  indeed, 
it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  now  for  the 
first  time  is  history  assuming  the  shape  of  a 
scieiice  at  all.  Shall  the  cultivation  of  this 
science  be  left  exclusively  in  Protestant  hands, 
or  shall  Catholics  also  treat  it  from  their 
higher  and  truer  point  of  view?  Balmez's 
work  is  an  answer  to  this  question. 

Before  entering,  however,  upon  our  quota- 
tions from  this  admirable  treatise,  it  will  be 
important  to  meet  one  preliminary  objection, 
to  which  our  last  observations  will  inevitably 
give  birth.  The  very  fact  that  in  history  and 
in  other  kindred  subjects  Protestants  have 
been  in  the  field  before  Catholics,  will  itself 
be  to  many  minds  a  convincing  proof  that 
Protestantism  is  more  intellectual  than  Ca- 
tholicism. Indeed,  as  we  rather  fancy,  the 
great  body  of  Protestants,  in  England  at  least, 
honestly  and  bond  fide  believe  that  Catholics 
would  themselves  admit  this ;  they  believe 
that  Catholics  claim,  indeed,  and  not  unjustly, 
the  pre-eminence  in  the  fine  arts,  and  gene- 
rally in  appeals  to  the  aff'ections  and  the  ima- 
gination, but  that  Catholics  themselves  blame 
Protestantism  for  being  too  intellectual. 

There  are  various  causes  of  this  strange 
Protestant  delusion.  One  is,  a  misapprehen- 
sion of  our  doctrine,  or  rather,  perhaps,  of 
their  own  doctrine,  concerning/mV/«.  But  on 
this  head  they  should  be  reminded  (1),  that  we 
hold  as  strongly  as  they  can  hold  it,  the  prin- 
ciple that  contradictions  cannot  be  true ;  that  if 
two  premisses  be  admitted,  the  legitimate  con- 
clusion from  them  must  be  admitted  also  ;  and 
that  it  is  impossible  to  push  too  far  this  pro- 
cess of  inference  and  deduction:  (2),  that  they, 
as  well  as  ice,  admit  that  there  are  some  truths 
which  it  is  neither  unintellectual  nor  illogical 
to  admit  without  reasoning;  unless,  indeed, 
they  profess  that  they  can  prove  the  trust- 
worthiness of  their  intellectual  faculties,  a  more 
grotesque peiitio  principii  than  we  are  at  all  in- 
clined to  lay  to  their  charge :  and  (3),  that,  in 
consequence,  the  whole  dispute  between  them 
and  us  turns  on  the  question,  what  are  the 
truths  which  should  be  so  admitted,  and  what 
is  the  foundation  of  certitude  in  regard  to 
those  truths  ;  a  controversy  on  which  there  is 
no  prima  facie  presumption  whatever  that  their 
opinion  is  more  just  than  ours,  and  therefore 
no  prima  facie  imputation  whatever  against 
the  soundness  and  free  vigour  of  the  Catholic 
intellect. 

But  another  very  common  reason  for  the 
Protestant  mistake  above  mentioned,  is  that  to 
which  we  have  been  referring,  viz.  that,  of  those 
studies  which  alone  come  prominently  before 
their  notice,  Protestants  are  notoriously  and 
avowedly  more  diligent  and  successful  cultiva- 
tors than  Catholics,  have  been  earlier  in  the 
field,  and  more  constant  in  their  labours.  And 
this  objection  is  both  sufficiently  important 
and  sufficiently  connected  with  the  present 
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work,  to  justify  us  in  occupying  a  few  pages 
in  its  refutation. 

We  observe,  then,  in  the  first  place,  that 
even  were  the  facts  of  the  case  stronger  than 
Protestants  so  much  as  allege,  even  were 
these  historical  and  critical  studies  the  exclu- 
sive property  of  Protestants,  there  are  other 
studies  which  are  quite  as  exclusively  the 
property  of  Catholics ;  and  studies,  too,  which 
all  must  admit  to  call  forth  fully  as  great 
powers  of  mind  :  ivc  should  say  far  greater. 

Consider,  for  instance,  the  science  of  dog- 
matic theology.  The  gifts  of  mind  which 
have  been  displayed  from  the  first  ages  of 
Christianity,  in  analysing  to  their  very  depths 
the  supernatural  doctrines  committed  to  the 
Church's  keeping,  viewing  them  in  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other,  and  again  in  their  relations 
to  the  human  soul,  and  carrying  them  forward 
by  degrees  more  and  more  nearly  to  the  full 
limit  of  their  moral  and  intellectual  conse- 
quences ; — these  gifts,  we  say,  have  been  ex- 
pended on  a  subject  which  Protestants  could 
never  by  possibility  have  handled,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  have  never  agreed  as 
to  what  the  said  revealed  doctrines  are.  Ca- 
tholics have  started,  as  from  a  first  point,  from 
a  position  to  which  Protestants  look  forward 
as  to  an  unattainable  goal.  We  Catholics  first 
believe,  then  we  analyse,  compare,  deduce; 
Protestants  cannot  analyse,  compare,  deduce, 
because  they  do  not  first  believe.  Nor  do  we. 
think  that  any  one  of  ordinary  candour  and 
of  competent  judgment  can  possibly  study 
such  works  as  the  dogmatical  treatises  of  St. 
Athanasius  and  St.  Augustine,  or  of  St.  Tho- 
mas, or  of  Suarez  and  De  Lugo,  without  ad- 
mitting that  the  intellect  is  kept  by  them  at 
the  very  highest  point  of  tension,  and  that  the 
philosophical  subtlety  and  comprehensiveness 
displayed  are  truly  astonishing.  But  Pro- 
testants, with  all  their  complaints  of  Catholic 
one-sidedness,  do  not  study  profound  Catholic 
treatises ;  and  hence  their  preposterous  igno- 
rance of  our  religion. 

Consider,  again,  what  we  call  ascetic  theo- 
logy. That  deep  knowledge  of  the  human 
mind  which  is  necessary  for  spiritual  direc- 
tioHy  and  that  almost  magical  intuition  into 
the  innermost  recesses  of  the  heart  which  an 
eminent  director  possesses ;  where  shall  we 
look  for  their  parallel  among  Protestants?  all 
the  phenomena,  e.f/.  which  relate  to  St.  Ig- 
natius's  Spiritual  Exercises,  and  their  mira- 
culous efiicacy,  from  the  day  of  their  revela- 
tion down  to  the  very  present  time.  How, 
indeed,  can  it  be  expected  that  Protestants 
shall  study  the  means  of  guiding  the  human 
soul  into  perfection,  when,  differing  from  each 
other  on  every  conceivable  positive  doctrine, 
they  all  agree  with  each  other  on  this  neff at ive 
one,  viz.  that  what  we  call  j)erfection  is  fanati- 
cism and  superstition ;  that  to  be  removed  so 
far  above  the  nature  of  brutes  as  a  Catholic 


ascetic  is  removed,  is  ipso  facto  degrading  and 
revolting ;  and  that  he  who  makes  it  his  one 
care  in  this  life  to  prepare  his  soul  for  heaven, 
is  proved,  without  further  evidence,  to  be  a  fit 
object  for  the  most  biting  contempt  and  ridi- 
cule. And  similar  remarks  may  lae  made  on 
the  Catholic  science  of  morals.  The  Pro- 
testant world  is  still  disputing  whether  divorce 
is  lawful,  whether  almsgiving  is  a  duty,  whe- 
ther duelling  is  a  sin  :  a  Protestant  science  of 
morals,  therefore,  would  be  a  precisely  parallel 
phenomenon  to  a  science  of  mathematics  built 
up  by  those  who  are  yet  in  doubt  whether 
things  equal  to  the  same  are  equal  to  one 
another,  whether  two  straight  lines  can  or 
cannot  enclose  a  space,  whether  all  right  an- 
gles are  necessarily  equal. 

This,  then,  is  our  first  observation  :  that 
these  three  great  branches  of  theology  are  so 
many  sciences,  which  are  as  exclusively  the 
property  of  Catholics  as  any  others  can  pos- 
sibly be  of  Protestants ;  and  that  mental  en- 
dowments to  the  full  as  admirable  have  been 
displayed  in  their  treatment  as  Protestants 
have  shewn  in  their  more  kindred  pursuits  of 
historical  criticism  or  of  physical  philosophy. 
We  next  proceed  to  remark,  that  the  fact  of 
Catholics  not  having  been  so  zealous  or  so 
early  in  these  latter  studies  as  Protestants,  can 
afford  no  presumption  that  Catholicism  offers 
any  difficulty  to  the  progress  of  these  studies, 
whether  in  its  doctrines  or  in  the  character  of 
mind  which  it  forms,  because  the  fact  itself  is 
at  once  accounted  for  on  very  obvious  princi- 
ples; for,  if  Catholicism  be  believed  as  true,  it 
follows  that  those  theological  sciences  above, 
mentioned  are  far  more  icorthy  of  a  rational 
being's  imrsuit  than  amj  other.  Suppose  a| 
mathematician  had  discovered  and  proved  to] 
his  own  undoubting  satisfaction  an  important 
and  pregnant  truth ;  would  he  take  great  in- 
terest in  setting  to  work  to  prove  the  samel 
truth  in  every  different  way  he  could  thinkj 
of?  Such  a  course  would  speak  but  littlaj 
for  his  mathematical  enthusiasm.  Rather,  hej 
would  at  once  make  this  truth  the  basis  of* 
fresh  investigations,  the  starting-point  of  a' 
new  field  of  science.  And  in  like  manner 
Catholics,  having  a  deep  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  their  religion,-^a  conviction  which 
fresh  argument  can  neither  increase  nor  di- 
minish,— feel  the  natural  employment  of  their 
mind  to  be  the  ever  aiming  at  a  continually 
deeper  apprehension  of  the  doctrines  of  that 
religion,  their  mutual  relations,  and  their  ulti- 
mate results.  It  is  very  natural  for  those  who 
have  not  found  the  truth  to  be  very  busy  in 
searching  for  it;  but  those  who  have  it  must 
be  excused  if  they  prefer  enjoying  and  making 
much  of  it.  In  politics,  it  is  a  matter  of  con- 
tinual remark,  that  those  who  have  no  fixed 
])Osition  or  jnirsuit  readily  become  malcon- 
tents, and  obtain  an  influence  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  their  number ;  for  the  simple  reason 
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that  thei/  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  attack^ 
-  while  sober  people  have  fifty  thousand  things 
to  do  apart  from  defending,  and  wish  to  go  in 
peace  and  quietness  about  their  every-day 
work.  In  like  manner,  a  devout  Catholic 
would  hardly  of  his  own  choice  and  pleasure 
occupy  himself  in  verbal  criticism  of  the  Bible, 
or  in  a  historical  analysis  of  Christianity,  be- 
cause he  lias  far  more  interesting  matter  for 
his  mind  to  work  upon.  On  those  studies  he 
comes  second,  not  Jirst,  into  the  field;  he  comes 
when  summoned  by  Protestant  attacks,  and 
not  before. 

We  admit,  however,  that  there  is  a  branch 
of  historical  pursuit  which  is  not  covered  by 
these  remarks.  It  is  a  matter  of  real  interest 
and  importance  to  study,  e.  g,  the  history  of 
Christendom,  with  the  view  of  tracking  out  the 
effect  produced  upon  society  by  Christianity 
and  the  Christian  Church.  Yet,  in  proportion 
as  a  Christian's  heart  is  in  his  religion,  even 
this  becomes  a  matter  of  secondary  interest; 
for  in  looking  on  the  face  of  society,  even  in 
the  best  times,  he  no  longer  looks  upon  Chris- 
tianity in  its  pure,  unadulterated,  supernatural 
beauty,  but  as  sullied  and  corrupted  by  the 
human  channel  through  which  it  passes.  What 
is  the  history  of  the  world  at  the  best  times, 
but,  in  the  main,  a  history  of  sin  ?  What  is 
the  tracing  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  world's 
affairs,  but  the  tracing,  for  the  most  part,  of 
the  various  effects  of  sin  ?  It  is  only  natural, 
therefore,  that  those  should  be  the  more  eager 
and  the  more  successful  labourers  in  this  toil, 
who  have  no  keen  appreciation  of  the  odious- 
ness  of  sin,  no  ardent  aspirations  after  the 
beauty  of  holiness,  no  such  longings  after 
heaven  as  to  make  the  contemplation  of  this 
world  an  insipid  and  odious  task.  Though, 
in  saying  this,  we  are  far  from  meaning  to 
deny  that  history  and  political  economy  have 
a  real  indefeasible  claim  on  the  attention  of 
Catholics,  because  the  temporal  welfare  of  the 
world  is  most  closely  connected  with  the  spi- 
ritual ;  we  only  mean,  that  the  holier  a  Catholic 
is,  the  greater  will  be  the  sacrifice  of  feeling 
involved  in  this  necessary  duty. 

It  cannot,  then,  we  think,  be  a  matter  of 
surprise,  that  the  founders  and  chief  writers 
of  the  new  historical  school  shall  have  been 
Protestants.  But  the  study  having  been 
started,  it  is  of  primary  importance  that  Ca- 
tholics shall  bear  in  it  their  full  part.  "  Every 
age,"  says  our  author  most  truly  (p.xiv.),  "  has 
its  own  peculiar  wants ;  and  it  is  much  to  be 
wished  that  all  Catholic  writers  were  convinced 
that  the  complete  examination  of  these  ques- 
tions is  one  of  the  most  urgent  necessities  of 
the  times  in  which  we  live.  Bellarmine  and 
Bossuet  have  done  what  was  required  for  their 
times;  we  ought  to  do  the  same  with  ours." 
And  the  obligation  is  immeasurable  which  we 
owe  to  such  a  writer  as  Balmez  for  conde- 
scending to  this  necessary  yet  unattractive 


work.  Nor,  in  treating  of  history  at  all,  could 
he  possibly  have  chosen  his  subject  better ; 
for  the  particular  question  proposed  by  our 
author  in  his  title-page  is  the  main  battle- 
field whereon  Catholics  and  Protestants  have 
to  join  issue. 

Now,  before  a  single  Catholic  entered  upon 
the  subject  (except,  indeed,  the  illustrious 
De  Maistre,  who  may  almost  be  considered 
the  founder  of  the  school),  it  had  been  ad- 
mitted by  all  the  later  Protestant  writers  that 
the  medicBval  Church  was  an  unspeakable 
boon  to  Europe,  or  rather,  indeed,  the  very 
governing  and  organising  principle  of  Eu- 
ropean civilisation.  This  was  the  united  sen- 
timent, not  only  of  such  writers  as  M.  Comte 
and  Mr.  J.  Mill,  who  are  more  or  less  dis- 
satisfied with  the  whole  course  of  events 
since  the  Reformation,  but  also  not  less  of 
such  as  Guizot  and  Thierry,  who  are  more 
simply  admirers  of  the  present  era.  Nay, 
even  Mr.  Macaulay,  who  is  very  far  from 
being  imbued  with  equally  deep  historical 
principles,  and  who  seems  really  unable,  with 
all  his  efforts,  so  much  as  to  understand  dis- 
interested religious  enthusiasm, — even  he  tells 
us  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  whether  Catho- 
licism or  Protestantism  have  conferred  on 
England  the  greater  blessings.  But  while  so 
much  has  been  admitted,  there  is  one  point 
on  which  all  Protestants  are  agreed,  viz.  that 
at  the  era  of  the  Reformation  the  old  religion 
was  effete ;  that  the  mind  of  Europe  could  no 
longer  be  restrained  in  leading-strings ;  and 
that  the  Reformation  was  the  irresistible  out- 
break of  the  indignant  human  intellect,  which 
would  be  coerced  no  longer.  M.  Balmez 
is  most  admirable  in  his  reply  on  this  the 
turning-point  of  the  controversy.  He  denies 
that  there  was  any  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  Reformation  and  the  innumerable 
brood  of  earlier  heresies,  or  that  the  rebellion 
of  Luther  was  in  any  other  sense  the  mark  of 
mental  independence  than  was  the  rebellion 
of  Arius  and  Nestorius. 

"  If  men  have  wandered  so  much  in  the  definition  and 
explanation  of  Protestantism,  it  is  because  they  have 
not  sufficiently  observed  that  it  is  not  only  a  fact  com- 
mon to  all  ages  of  the  history  of  the  Church,  but  that 
its  importance  and  its  particular  characteristics  are 
owing  to  the  epoch  when  it  arose.  This  simple  con- 
sideration, founded  on  the  constant  testimony  of  his- 
tory, clears  up  every  thing  ;  we  have  no  longer  to  seek 
in  the  doctrines  of  Protestantism  for  any  thing  singular 
or  extraordinary;  all  its  characteristics  prove  that  it 
was  born  in  Europe,  and  in  the  sixteenth  century.  I 
shall  develope  these  ideas,  not  by  fanciful  reasonings  or 
gratuitous  suppositions,  but  by  adducing  facts  which 
nobody  can  deny. 

*'  It  is  indisputable  that  the  principle  of  submission  to 
authority  in  matters  of  faith  has  always  encountered  a 
vigorous  resistance  in  the  human  mind.  I  shall  not 
point  out  here  the  causes  of  this  resistance  ;  I  propose 
to  do  so  in  the  course  of  this  work  ;  I  shall  content 
myself  at  present  with  stating  this  fact,  and  reminding 
those  who  may  be  inclined  to  call  it  in  question,  that 
the  history  of  the  Church  has  always  been  accompanied 
by  the  history  of  heresies.    This  fact  has  presented  dif- 
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ferent  phases  according  to  the  changes  of  time  and 
place.  Sometimes  making  a  rude  mixture  of  Judaism 
and  Christianity,  sometimes  combining  the  doctrines 
of  Jesus  Christ  with  the  dreams  of  tlie  East,  or  corrupt- 
ing the  ]>urity  of  faith  by  the  subtilties  and  chicaneries 
of  Grecian  sophistry ;  this  fact  presents  us  with  as  many 
different  aspects  as  there  are  conditions  of  the  mind  of 
man.  But  we  always  find  in  it  two  general  character- 
istics, which  clearly  shew  that  it  has  always  had  the 
same  origin,  notwithstanding  the  variation  in  its  object 
and  in  the  nature  of  its  results  :  these  two  character- 
istics are,  hatred  of  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and 
the  spirit  of  sect. 

"All  ages  have  seen  sects  oppose  the  authority  of 
the  Church,  and  establish  as  dogmas  the  errors  of  their 
founders ;  it  was  natural  for  the  same  thing  to  happen 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  Now,  if  that  age  had  been  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  it  seems  to  me,  looking 
at  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  that  we  should  have 
had  to  answer  this  very  diflicult  question,  How  is  it 
possible  that  no  sect  appeared  in  that  age }  I  say, 
therefore,  since  as  soon  as  error  was  preached  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin, 
occasion,  and  pretext,  as  soon  as  a  certain  number  of 
followers  assembled  around  its  banner,  forthwith  Pro- 
testantism makes  its  appearance,  in  all  its  extent,  with 
its  transcendent  importance,  its  divisions,  and  sub-divi- 
sions ;  I  see  it  with  boldness  and  energy  make  a  general 
attack  on  all  the  doctrines  and  discipline  taught  and 
observed  by  the  Church.  In  place  of  Luther,  Zuin- 
glius,  and  Calvin,  let  us  suppose  Arius,  Nestorius,  and 
Pelagius  ;  in  place  of  the  errors  of  the  former,  let  them 
teach  the  errors  of  the  latter ;  it  will  all  lead  to  the  same 
result.  The  errors  will  excite  sympathy  ;  they  will  find 
defenders ;  they  will  animate  enthusiasts ;  they  will 
spread,  they  will  be  propagated  with  the  rapidity  of 
fire,  they  will  be  diffused,  they  will  throw  sparks  in  all 
directions  ;  they  will  all  be  defended  with  a  shew  of 
knowledge  and  erudition;  creeds  will  change  unceas- 
ingly ;  a  thousand  professions  of  faith  will  be  drawn  up  ; 
the  liturgy  will  be  altered,  —  will  be  destroyed ;  the 
bonds  of  discipline  will  be  broken ;  we  shall  have  to 
sum  up  all  in  one  word.  Protestantism, 

•*  How  did  it  happen  that  the  evil  in  the  sixteenth 
century  was  necessarily  so  extensive,  so  great,  and  so 
important  ?  It  was  because  the  society  of  that  time 
was  different  from  any  other  that  had  preceded  it ;  that 
which  at  other  times  would  only  have  produced  a  par- 
tial fire,  necessarily  caused  in  the  sixteenth  century  a 
frightful  conflagration.  Europe  was  then  composed  of 
a  number  of  immense  states,  cast,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
same  mould,  resembling  each  other  in  ideas,  in  man- 
ners, in  laws,  and  institutions,  drawn  together  inces- 
santly by  an  active  communication  which  was  kept  up 
alternately  by  rival  and  common  interests ;  knowledge 
found  in  the  Latin  language  an  easy  means  of  suffusion  ; 
in  fine,  most  important  of  all,  there  had  become  general 
over  all  Europe  a  rapid  means  of  disseminating  ideas 
and  feelings,  a  creation  which  had  flashed  from  the 
human  mind  like  a  miraculous  illumination,  a  presage 
of  colossal  destinies,  viz.  the  press. 

**  Such  is  the  activity  of  the  mind  of  man,  and  the 
ardour  with  which  it  embraces  all  sorts  of  innovation, 
that  when  once  the  standard  of  error  was  planted,  a 
multitude  of  partisans  were  sure  to  rally  round  it.  The 
yoke  of  authority  once  thrown  off,  in  countries  where 
investigation  was  so  active,  where  so  many  discussions 
were  carried  on,  where  ideas  were  in  such  a  state  of 
effervescence,  and  where  all  the  sciences  began  to  ger- 
minate, it  was  impossible  for  the  restless  mind  of  man 
to  remain  fixed  on  any  point,  and  a  swarm  of  sects  were 
necessarily  produced.  There  is  no  middle  path  ;  either 
civilised  nations  must  remain  Catholic,  or  run  through 
all  the  forms  of  error.  If  they  do  not  attach  themselves 
firmly  to  the  anchor  of  truth,  we  shall  see  them  make  a 
general  attack  upon  it,  we  shall  see  them  assail  it  in 
itself,  in  all  that  it  teaches,  in  all  that  it  prescribes.  A 
man  of  free  and  active  mind  will  remain  tranquil  in  the 
peaceful  regions  of  truth,  or  he  will  seek  for  it  with 


restlessness  and  disquietude.  If  he  find  only  false  pric 
ciples  to  rest  on, — if  he  feci  the  ground  move  under  hit 
feet,  he  will  change  his  position  every  moment,  he  wij 
jump  from  error  to  error,  and  precipitate  himself  fron 
one  abyss  to  another.  To  live  amid  errors,  and  be  con 
tented  with  them,  to  transmit  error  from  generation  i 
generation,  without  modification  or  change,  is  peculL 
to  those  who  vegetate  in  debasement  and  ignorance; 
there  the  mind  of  man  is  not  active,  because  it  is  asleep. 

**  From  the  point  of  view  where  we  have  now  placed 
ourselves,  we  can  see  Protestantism  such  as  it  is.  From 
this  commanding  position  we  see  every  thing  in  itg 
place,  and  it  is  possible  for  us  to  appreciate  its  dimen- 
sions, to  perceive  its  relations,  calculate  its  influence, 
and  explain  its  anomalies.  Men  there  assume  their 
true  position ;  as  they  are  seen  in  close  proximity  with 
the  great  mass  of  events,  they  appear  in  the  picture  as 
very  small  figures,  for  which  others  may  be  substituted 
without  inconvenience  ;  which  may  be  placed  nearer  or 
farther  off,  and  of  whom  the  features  and  complexion 
are  not  of  any  consequence .  Of  what  importance,  then, 
are  the  energy  of  character,  the  passion,  and  boldness 
of  Luther,  the  literary  polish  of  Melancthon,  and  the 
sophistical  talents  of  Calvin  ?  We  are  convinced,  that 
to  lay  stress  upon  all  this  is  to  lose  our  time,  and  ex- 
plain nothing. 

"  What  were  these  men,  and  the  other  coryphaei  of 
Protestantism  ?  Was  there  any  thing  really  extraor- 
dinary about  them  1  We  shall  find  men  like  them  every 
where.  There  are  some  among  them  who  did  not  sur- 
pass mediocrity  ;  and  it  may  be  said  of  almost  all, 
that  if  they  had  not  obtained  an  unhappy  celebrity, 
they  would  hardly  have  been  celebrated  at  all.  Why, 
then,  did  they  effect  such  great  things  ?  They  found  a 
mass  of  combustibles,  and  they  set  them  on  fire.  Cer- 
tainly this  was  not  diflScult,  and  yet  it  was  all  they  did^ 
When  I  see  Luther,  mad  with  pride,  commit  those  ex«B 
travagances  which  were  the  subject  of  so  many  lamenta- 
tions on  the  part  of  his  friends — when  1  see  him  grossly 
insult  all  who  oppose  him,  put  himself  in  a  passion,  and 
vomit  forth  a  torrent  of  impure  words  against  all  those 
who  do  not  humble  themselves  in  his  presence,  I  am 
scarcely  moved  by  any  other  feeling  than  pity.  Tliia 
man,  who  had  the  extraordinary  mania  of  calling  him- 
self the  Noiharius  Dei,  became  delirious  ;  but  he 
breathed,  and  his  breath  was  followed  by  a  terrible  con- 
flagration :  it  was  because  a  powder-magazine  was  at 
hand,  on  which  he  threw  a  spark.  Nevertheless,  like  a 
man  blinded  by  insanity,  he  cried  out,  *  Behold  m; 
power  I  I  breathe,  and  my  breath  puts  the  world 
flames ! '  *  *  * 

"  '  The  Reformation,'  says  M.  Guizot,  *  was  a  gn 
attempt  at  the  liberation  of  the  human  thought— an  u] 
rising  of  the  mind  of  man.'  This  attempt,  according 
M.  Guizot,  arose  out  of  the  energetic  movement  giv 
to  the  human  mind,  and  the  state  of  inaction  into  whi( 
the  Roman  Church  had  fallen  ;  it  arose  from  this,  that 
the  human  mind  advanced  rapidly  and  impetuously, 
while  the  Church  remained  stationary.  Explanations 
of  this  kind,  and  this  one  in  particular,  are  very  apt  to 
draw  admirers  and  proselytes  ;  these  ideas  are  high,  and 
placed  on  a  level  so  lofty  and  extended,  that  they  cannot 
be  looked  at  close  by  the  generality  of  readers ;  and, 
moreover,  they  appear  in  brilliant  imagery,  which  bluids 
the  sight  and  prejudices  the  judgment. 

"  That  which  restrains  the  freedom  of  thought, 
understood  by  M.  Guizot  and  the  Protestants,  is,  autln 
rity  in  matters  of  faith  :  it  is,  thou,  against  this  auth 
rity  that  the  uprising  of  the  mind  declared  itself;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  mind  rebelled,  because  it  advance" 
while  the  Church,  immovable  in  her  doctrines 
accorduig  to  the  expression  of  M.  Gui;:ot,  '  in  a  statioi 
ary  state.' 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  disposition  of  mind  of 
Guizot  towards  the  dogmas  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
ought,  as  a  j)hilosopher,  to  have  seen  that  it  was  a  grei 
mibtake  to  point  out  as  the  distinctive  characteristic 
one  period,  that  which  had  been  at  every  timeaglorio 
title  for  the  Church.    For  more  than  eighteen  h 
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,ears  the  Church  has  been  stationary  in  her  dogmas,  and 
t  is  no  equivocal  proof  that  she  possesses  tlie  truth  : 
iie  truth  is  unchangeable,  because  it  is  one. 

"  What  the  Church  was  in  the  sixteenth  century,  she 

lid  Ijeen  before,  and  she  has  been  since.     She  had  no- 

Miiij  particular,  she  adopted  no   new   characteristic. 

reason,  then,  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  explain 

-  phenomenon,  viz.  the  uprising  of  the  mind,  cannot 
advance  the  explanation  a  single  step  ;  and  if  this  be 
the  reason  why  M.  Guizot  compares  the  Church  to 
governments  grown  old,  we  will  tell  him  that  she  has 
had  this  old  age  from  her  cradle.  M.  Guizot,  as  if  he 
had  himseli"  felt  the  weakness  of  his  reasoning,  presents 
his  thoughts  in  groups,  and  as  it  were  pcle-mele ;  he 
parades  before  the  eyes  of  his  readers  ideas  of  different 
kinds,  without  taking  pains  to  classify  or  distinguish 
them  ;  one  would  be  inclined  to  think  that  he  meant  to 
dfstract  them  by  variety,  and  confound  them  by  mix- 
ture. Judging,  indeed,  fi'om  the  context  of  his  dis- 
course, the  ejnthets  inert  and  stationary,  which  he 
applies  to  the  Church,  do  not  appear,  according  to  his 
intention,  to  relate  to  matters  of  faith ;  and  he  gives  us 
to  understand  that  he  speaks  rather  of  the  pretensions 
of  the  Church  with  regard  to  politics  and  state  economy. 
He  has  taken  pains  elsewhere,  to  repel,  as  calumnies, 
the  charges  of  tyranny  and  intolerance  which  have  been 
so  often  made  against  the  court  of  Rome. 

'*  We  find  here  an  incoherence  of  ideas  which  was 
not  to  be  expected  in  so  clear  a  mind;  and  as  many 
persons  may  hardly  be  inclined  to  believe  how  far  this 
incoherence  extends,  it  is  necessary  to  give  his  words 
literally:  they  will  shew  us  into  what  inconsistencies 
great  minds  can  fall  when  they  are  placed  in  a  false 
position.  *  The  government  of  the  human  mind,  the 
spiritual  power,'  says  M.  Guizot,  '  had  fallen  into  an 
inert  and  stationary  condition.  The  political  intiuence 
of  the  Church,  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  was  much  dimi- 
nished ;  European  society  no  longer  was  ruled  by  it ; 
it  had  passed  under  the  control  of  lay  governments. 
Nevertheless,  the  spiritual  power  preserved  all  its  pre- 
tensions, all  its  eclat,  all  its  external  importance.  There 
happened  in  this  respect  what  has  more  than  once  hap- 
pened to  old  governments.  The  greater  part  of  the 
complaints  made  against  it  were  hardly  better  founded.' 
It  is  evident  that  M.  Guizot,  in  this  passage,  does  not 
l^oint  out  any  thing  which  is  at  all  connected  with 
liberty,  any  thing  which  is  not  quite  of  another  kind : 
why  does  he  not  do  so  ?  The  Court  of  Rome,  he  tells 
us,  had  seen  its  political  influence  diminished,  and  yet 
it  preserved  its  pretensions  ;  the  direction  of  European 
society  no  longer  belonged  to  it,  but  Rome  kept  its 
pomp  and  its  external  importance.  Is  any  thing  here 
meant  besides  the  rivalries  of  which  political  affairs  had 
been  the  subject  ?  Did  M.  Guizot  forget  what  he  him- 
self said  some  pages  before,  viz.  that  it  did  not  appear 
to  him  to  be  reasonable  to  assign  the  rivalry  of  kings 
with  the  ecclesiastical  power  as  the  cause  of  Protestant- 
ism, and  that  such  a  cause  was  not  adequate  to  the 
extent  and  importance  of  the  event  ? 

"  Although  ail  this  has  no  direct  connexion  with 
freedom  of  thought,  still,  if  any  one  be  inclined  to  at- 
tribute the  uprising  of  the  mind  to  the  intolerance  of 
the  Court  of  Rome,  let  him  listen  to  M.  Guizot :  *  It 
is  not  true,'  says  he,  *  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  the 
Court  of  Rome  was  very  tyrannical ;  that  abuses,  pro- 
perly 80  called,  were  then  more  numerous,  more  crying, 
than  they  had  been  at  other  times  ;  never,  perhaps,  on 
the  contrary,  had  the  ecclesiastical  power  been  more 
easy,  more  tolerant,  more  disposed  to  let  things  go  their 
own  way.  Provided  that  it  was  not  itself  called  in 
'"-tion,  provided  that  the  rights  which  it  had  formerly 
yed  were  allowed  in  theory,  that  the  same  existence 

-  secured,  and  the  same  tributes  were  paid  to  it,  it 
would  willingly  have  allowed  the  human  mind  to  remain 
at  peace,  if  the  human  mind  had  done  the  same  in  re- 
spect to  it.' 

•'  Thus  M.  Guizot  seems  to  have  forgotten  what  he 
had  urged  with  the  view  of  shewing  that  the  Protestant 
Reformation  was  a  great  attempt  at  the  liberation  of 


human  thought— a  rebellion  of  the  mind  of  man.  He 
does  not  allege  any  thing  which  was  an  obstacle  to  the 
freedom  of  man's  thoughts  ;  and  he  himself  acknow- 
ledges that  there  was  nothing  to  provoke  this  rebellion, 
as,  for  example,  intolerance  or  cruelty ;  he  has  himself 
just  told  us  that  the  ecclesiastical  government  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  far  from  being  tyrannical,  was  easy 
and  tolerant,  and  that,  if  left  to  itself,  it  would  willingly 
have  allowed  the  human  mind  to  remain  tranquil. 

**  It  is,  then,  evident,  that  the  great  attempt  at  the 
liberation  of  the  human  mind  is,  in  M.  Guizot's  mouth, 
only  a  vague,  undefined  expression,  —  a  brilliant  veil 
with  which  he  seems  to  have  wished  to  cover  the  cradle 
of  Protestantism,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  inconsistent 
with  his  own  opinions.  He  reverts  to  the  political 
rivalries  which  he  before  rejected.  Abuses  have  no  im- 
portance in  his  eyes ;  he  cannot  find  in  them  the  real 
cause  ;  and  he  forgets  what  he  had  just  asserted  in  the 
preceding  lecture,  viz.  that  if  necessary  reform  had  been 
made  in  time,  the  religious  revolution  might  have  been 
avoided.  He  tries  to  give  a  picture  of  the  obstacles  to  the 
liberty  of  thought,  and  endeavours  to  rise  to  the  general 
considerations,  which  embrace  all  the  importance  and 
influences  of  the  human  mind  ;  but  he  stops  at  eclat,  at 
external  importance,  and  political  rivalries  ;  he  lowers 
his  flight  to  the  level  of  tributes  and  services. 

"  This  incoherence  of  ideas,  this  weakness  of  reason- 
ing, and  forgetfulness  of  assertions  previously  made,  will 
appear  strange  only  to  those  who  are  accustomed  rather 
to  admire  the  high  flights  of  talented  men  than  to  study 
their  aberrations.  It  is  true  that  M.  Guizot  was  in  a 
position  in  which  it  was  very  difficult  to  avoid  being 
dazzled  and  deceived.  If  it  be  true  that  we  cannot  ob- 
serve attentively  what  passes  on  the  ground  around  us 
without  narrowing  our  view  of  the  horizon, — if  this 
method  leads  the  observer  to  form  a  collection  of  iso- 
lated facts  rather  than  compare  general  maxims,  it  is 
not  less  certain  that,  by  extending  our  observations  over 
a  larger  space,  we  run  the  risk  of  many  delusions.  Too 
great  generalisation  borders  on  hypothesis  and  fancy. 
The  mind,  when  taking  an  immoderate  flight  in  order 
to  get  a  general  view  of  things,  no  longer  sees  them  as 
they  really  are  ;  perhaps  sometimes  even  loses  sight  of 
them  altogether.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  loftiest  minds 
should  frequently  remember  the  words  of  Bacon  :  *  We 
do  not  want  wings,  but  lead.'  Too  impartial  not  to 
confess  that  abuses  had  been  exaggerated, — too  good  a 
philosopher  not  to  see  that  they  could  not  have  had  so 
great  an  effect, — M.  Guizot,  who  was  prevented  by  his 
sense  of  dignity  and  decency  from  joining  the  crowd 
who  incessantly  raise  the  cry  of  cruelty  and  intolerance, 
has  made  an  effort  to  do  justice  to  the  Church  of  Rome  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  his  prejudices  against  the  Church 
would  not  allow  him  to  see  things  in  their  true  light. 
He  was  aware  that  the  origin  of  Protestantism  must  be 
sought  in  the  human  mind  itself;  but,  knowing  the  age 
and  epoch  when  he  was  speaking,  he  thought  it  was 
necessary  to  propitiate  his  audience  by  frequent  appeals 
to  liberty,  in  order  that  his  discourse  might  be  well 
received.  This  is  the  reason  why,  after  having  tem- 
pered the  bitterness  of  his  reproaches  against  the 
Church  by  a  few  soft  words,  he  reserves  all  that  is 
noble,  grand,  and  generous,  for  the  ideas  which  pro- 
duced the  Reformation,  and  throws  on  the  Church  all 
the  shadows  of  the  picture. 

**  While  acknowledging  that  the  principal  cause  of 
Protestantism  is  to  be  found  in  the  human  mind,  it  is 
easy  to  abstain  from  these  unjust  comparisons  ;  aind  M. 
Guizot  might  have  avoided  the  inconsistency  to  which 
we  have  alluded.  He  might  have  discovered  the  origin 
of  the  fact  in  the  character  of  the  human  mind ;  he 
might,  at  the  same  time,  have  shewn  the  greatness  and 
importance  of  it,  while  simply  explaining  the  nature  and 
position  of  the  societies  in  which  it  appeared.  In  fine, 
he  might  have  observed  that  it  was  no  extraordinary 
effort,  but  a  mere  repetition  of  what  has  happened  in 
every  age ;  and  a  phenomenon,  the  character  of  which 
depended  on  the  particular  state  of  the  atmosphere  in 
which  it  was  produced. 
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**  This  way  of  considering  Protestantism  as  an  ordi- 
nary event,  increased  and  developed  by  the  circumstances 
in  which  it  arose,  appears  to  me  to  be  as  philosophical 
as  it  is  little  attended  to.  I  shall  support  it  by  another 
observation,  which  will  supply  us  with  reasons  and  ex- 
amples at  the  same  time. 

"  The  state  of  modern  society  for  300  years  has  been 
such,  that  all  the  events  that  have  occurred  have  acquired 
a  character  of  generalisation,  and  consequently  an  im- 
portance, which  distinguishes  them  from  all  the  events 
of  a  similar  kind  which  occurred  at  other  times  and  in 
a  different  social  state.  If  we  examine  the  history  of 
antiquity,  we  shall  see  that  all  the  events  therein  occur- 
ring were  isolated  in  some  sort  from  each  other ;  this 
was  what  rendered  them  less  beneficial  when  they  were 
good,  and  less  injurious  when  they  were  bad.  Carthage, 
Rome,  Sparta,  Athens,  all  these  nations  more  or  less 
advanced  in  the  career  of  civilisation,  each  followed  their 
own  path,  and  progressed  in  a  different  way.  Ideas, 
manners,  political  constitutions  succeeded  each  other, 
without  our  being  able  to  perceive  any  influence  of  the 
ideas  of  one  nation  on  those  of  another,  or  of  the  man- 
ners  of  one  nation  on  those  of  another  ;  we  do  not  find 
any  evidence  of  a  tendency  to  bring  nations  to  one 
common  centre.  We  also  remark  that,  except  when 
forced  to  intermix,  ancient  nations  could  be  a  long  time 
in  close  proximity  without  losing  their  peculiarities,  or 
suffering  any  important  change  by  the  contact. 

"  Observe  how  different  is  the  state  of  things  in  Eu- 
rope in  modem  times.  A  revolution  in  one  country 
affects  all  others ;  an  idea  sent  forth  from  the  schools 
agitates  nations  and  alarms  governments.  Nothing  is 
isolated,  every  thing  is  general,  and  acquires  by  expan- 
sion a  terrible  force.  It  is  impossible  to  study  the  his- 
tory of  one  nation  without  seeing  all  the  others  make 
their  appearance  on  the  stage ;  and  we  cannot  study  the 
history  of  a  science  or  an  art  without  discovering  a 
thousand  connexions  with  objects  which  do  not  belong 
to  science  or  to  art. 

"  All  nations  are  connected,  objects  are  assimilated, 
relations  increase.  The  affairs  of  one  nation  are  in- 
teresting to  all  the  others,  and  they  wish  to  take  part  in 
them.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  idea  oi  non-interven- 
tion in  politics  is,  and  always  will  be,  impracticable  ;  it 
is,  indeed,  natural  for  us  to  interfere  in  that  in  which 
we  are  interested. 

"  These  examples,  although  taken  from  things  of  a 
different  kind,  appear  to  me  very  well  calculated  to 
illustrate  my  idea  of  the  religious  events  of  that  period. 
Protestantism,  it  is  true,  is  thereby  stripped  of  the 
philosophic  mantle  by  which  it  has  been  covered  from 
its  infancy ;  it  loses  all  right  to  be  considered  as  full  of 
foresight,  magnificent  projects,  and  high  destinies,  from 
its  cradle;  but  I  do  not  see  that  its  importance  and 
extent  are  thereby  diminished ;  the  fact  itself,  in  a 
word,  is  unimpaired,  but  the  real  cause  of  the  impos- 
ing aspect  in  which  it  has  presented  itself  to  the  world 
is  explained. 

"  Every  thing,  in  this  point  of  view,  is  seen  in  its 
just  dimensions  ;  individuals  are  scarcely  perceived,  and 
abuses  appear  only  what  they  really  are — opportunities 
and  pretexts ;  vast  plans,  lofty  and  generous  ideas,  and 
efforts  at  independence  of  mind,  are  only  gratuitous 
suppositions.  Thence  ambition,  war,  the  rivalry  of 
kings,  take  their  position  as  causes  more  or  less  influ- 
ential, but  always  in  the  second  rank.  All  the  causes 
are  estimated  at  their  real  value;  in  fine,  the  principal 
cause  being  once  pointed  out,  it  is  acknowledged  that 
the  fact  was  sure  to  be  accompanied  in  its  development 
by  a  multitude  of  subordinate  agents.  There  remains 
still  an  important  question  in  this  matter,  viz.  what  was 
the  cause  of  the  hatred,  or  rather  the  feeling  of  exas- 
peration, on  the  part  of  sectarians  against  Rome  ?  Was 
it  owing  to  some  great  abuse,  some  great  wrong  on  the 
part  of  Rome  ?  There  is  but  one  answer  to  make,  viz. 
that  in  a  storm,  the  waves  always  dash  with  fury  against 
the  immovable  rock  which  resists  them. 

"  So  far  from  attributing  to  abuses  all  the  influence 
which  has  been  assigned  to  them  on  the  birth  and  de- 


velopment of  Protestantism,  I  am  convinced,  on  the 
contrary,  that  all  imaginable  legitimate  reforms,  and 
the  greatest  degree  of  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
Church-authorities  to  comply  with  every  exigence,  would 
not  have  been  able  to  prevent  that  unhapi)y  event. 

"He  has  i)aid  little  attention  to  the  extreme  incon- 
sistency  and  fickleness  of  the  human  mind,  and  studied 
its  history  to  little  purpose,  who  does  not  i-ecognise  in 
the  event  of  the  sixteenth  century  one  of  those  great 
calamities,  which  God  alone  can  avert  by  a  special  inter- 
vention of  his  Providence." 

The  reader,  we  hope,  will  excuse  the  lengtli 
of  the  quotation,  in  consideration  of  the  ex- 
treme importance  of  the  subject.  We  will 
add  another,  on  the  parallel  question,  Is  it  in 
any  sense  true  that  the  doctrine  of  authority 
fetters  the  intellect? 

**  We  will  now  enter  fully  into  the  examination  of 
this  difficulty ;  we  will  take  the  Catholic  principle,  and 
analyse  it  with  the  eye  of  impartial  philosophy.  With 
this  principle  before  us,  we  will  survey  the  whole  field 
of  science,  and  consult  the  testimony  of  the  greatest 
men.  If  we  find  that  it  has  ever  been  opposed  to  the 
genuine  development  of  any  one  branch  of  learning ;  if, 
on  visiting  the  tombs  where  repose  the  most  illustrious, 
they  tell  us  that  the  principle  of  submission  to  authority 
chained  down  their  intellects,  obscured  their  imagina- 
tions, and  withered  their  hearts, — we  will  then  acknow- 
ledge that  Protestants  are  right  in  the  reproaches  which 
they  are  constantly  directing  against  the  Catholic  reh- 
gion  on  this  subject.  God,  man,  society,  nature,  the 
entire  creation — such  are  the  objects  on  which  our 
minds  can  be  occupied ;  beyond  the  sphere  of  these 
objects  we  cannot  reach,  for  they  embrace  infinity- 
there  is  nothing  beyond  them.  Well,  then,  the  Catho- 
lic principle  opposes  no  obstacle  to  the  mind's  progress. 
Whether  as  regards  God  or  man,  society  or  nature,  it 
imposes  no  shackles,  places  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  human  mind  ;  instead  of  checking  this  progress,  it 
rather  serves  as  a  lofty  beacon,  which,  far  from  into, 
fering  with  the  mariner's  liberty,  guides  him  in  saft 
amid  the  obscurity  of  night. 

'*  How  does  the  Catholic  principle  oppose  the  fr 
dom  of  the  human  mind  in  any  thing  relating  to  the 
Divinity  1     Protestants  surely  will  not  tell  us  that  th 
is  any  thing  at  all  wrong  in  the  idea  which  the  Cathi 
religion  gives  of  God.     Agreeing  with  us  on  the  id 
a  Being  eternal,  immutable,  infinite,  the  Creator  of 
ven  and  earth,  just,  holy,  full  of  goodness,  a  Rewari 
of  the  good,  and  a  Punisher  of  the  wicked,  they  ad: 
this  to  be  the  only  reasonable  idea  of  God  that  can 
presented  to  the  mind  of  man.    To  this  idea  the  Catl 
lie  religion  unites  an  incomprehensible,  profound,  and 
ineffable  mystery,  veiled  from  the  sight  of  weak  mor- 
tals,— the  august  mystery  of  the  Trinity  ;  but  on  this 
point  Protestants  cannot  reproach  us,  unless  they  are 
prepared  to  avow  themselves  Socinians.     The  Luther 
ans,  the  Calvinists,  the  Anglicans,  and  many  other  sect 
condemn,  as  well  as  we  do,  those  who  deny  this  augUBi 
mystery.     We  may  remark  here,  that  Calvin  had  Mi- 
chael Servetus  burned  at  Geneva  for  his  heretical  doc- 
trines on  the  Trinity.     I  am  well  aware  of  the  ravages 
that  Socinianism  has  made  amongthe  separated  Churches, 
where  the  spirit  and  the  right  of  private  judgment  in 
matters  of  faith  have  converted  Christians  into  unbe- 
lieving  philosophers ;    but,  notwithstanding   this,  th* 
mystery  of  the  Trinity  was  long  respected  by  the  lead 
ing  Protestant  sects,  and  is  so  yet,  externally  at  Ici 
by  the  greater  part  of  them. 

"  In  any  case,  I  cannot  see  how  this  mystery  shaci 
Iiuraan  reason  in  its  contemplation   of  the  Divini 
Does  it  prevent  it  from  going  forth  into  immensit 
What  limit  does  it  fix  to  the  infinite  ocean  of  light 
being  implied  in  the  word  God?     Does  it  in  the  1 
obscure  this  splendour  .'    When  the  mind  of  man,  so 
ing  above  the  regions  of  creation,  and  detaching  i 
from  the  body  that  would  bear  it  down,  abandons  i 
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o  the  delights  of  sublime  meditation  on  the  infinite 
Being,  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  does  this  august 
mystery  stop  him  in  his  heavenward  flight  ?  Ask  the 
innumerable  volumes  written  on  the  Divinity,  eloquent 
;\nd  irrefragable  testimonies  of  liberty  enjoyed  by  the 
human  mind  wherever  Catholicism  prevails.  The  doc- 
trines of  Catholicism  relative  to  the  Divinity  may  be 
considered  under  two  aspects  ;  either  as  having  refer- 
ence to  mysteries  above  our  comprehension,  or  as  touch- 
ing what  is  within  the  reach  of  reason.  As  regards 
mysteries,  their  abode  is  in  a  region  so  sublime,  they 
appertain  to  an  order  of  things  so  superior  to  any  cre- 
ated thought,  that  the  mind,  even  after  the  most  exten- 
sive, most  profound,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
free  investigations,  is  unable,  without  the  aid  of  revela- 
tion, to  form  even  the  most  remote  idea  of  these  inef- 
fable wonders.  How  can  things  that  never  meet,  which 
are  of  a  totally  distinct  order,  and  which  are  an  immense 
distance  apart,  interfere  with  each  other  ?  The  intel- 
lect can  fix  upon  one  of  them  by  means  of  meditation, 
can  lose  itself  in  contemplating  it,  without  even  think- 
ing of  the  other.  Can  the  moon's  orbit  come  into  con- 
tact with  the  remotest  of  the  fixed  stars  ? 

"  Do  you  fear  that  the  revelation  of  a  mystery  may 
limit  the  sphere  of  your  reason's  operations  ?  Are  you 
apprehensive  lest,  in  wandering  through  immensity,  you 
may  be  smothered  in  the  narrowness  of  your  reason .' 
Was  space  wanted  for  the  genius  of  Descartes,  of  Gas- 
sendi,  of  Mallebranchius  ?  Did  these  men  complain 
that  their  intellects  were  limited,  imprisoned  ?  Why, 
indeed,  should  they  complain  (I  speak  not  of  them  only, 
but  of  all  the  great  minds  of  modern  times  who  have 
treated  of  the  Divinity),  when  they  cannot  but  own  that 
they  are  indebted  to  Catholicism  for  the  most  splendid 
and  sublime  ideas  that  enrich  their  writings  1  The  phi- 
losophers of  antiquity,  in  their  treatises  on  the  Divinity, 
are  at  an  immense  distance  below  the  least  eminent  of  our 
metaphysical  theologians.  W^hat  would  Plato  himself  be 
compared  to  Lewis  of  Granada,  Louis  de  Leon,  Fenelon, 
or  Bossuet  ?  Before  Christianity  appeared  upon  earth, 
before  the  faith  of  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  world,  the  primitive  ideas  on  the  Divinity 
having  been  effaced,  the  human  mind  wandered  amongst 
a  thousand  errors,  a  thousand  monstrous  fancies ;  feel- 
ing the  necessity  of  a  God,  man  substituted  for  the 
Supreme  Being  the  creation  of  his  own  imagination. 
But  ever  since  the  ineffable  splendour,  descending  from 
the  bosom  of  the  Father  of  light,  has  shone  upon  the 
whole  earth,  ideas  of  the  Divinity  have  remained  so 
fixed,  clear,  and  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  so  lofty 
and  sublime,  that  human  reason  has  obtained  a  wider 
range ;  the  veil  which  concealed  the  origin  of  the  uni- 
verse has  been  withdrawn ;  the  world's  destiny  has  been 
marked  out,  and  man  has  received  the  key  that  explains 
the  wonders  which  fill  and  surround  him.  Protestants 
have  felt  the  force  of  this  truth  ;  their  aversion  for  every 
thing  Catholic  was  almost  fanatical ;  yet,  generally 
speaking,  they  may  be  said  to  have  respected  the  idea 
of  the  Divinity.  On  this  point,  of  all  others,  the  spirit 
of  innovation  has  been  felt  the  least.  How,  indeed, 
could  it  be  otherwise  ?  The  God  of  the  Catholics  was 
too  great  to  be  replaced  by  any  other.  Newton  and 
Leibnitz,  embracing  heaven  and  earth  in  their  specula- 
tions, could  say  nothing  new  of  the  Author  of  so  many 
wonders,  nothing  but  what  had  already  been  taught  by 
the  Catholic  religion. 

"  Well  had  it  been  for  Protestants  if,  whilst  in  the 
midst  of  their  wanderings  they  had  preserved  this  pre- 
cious treasure,  they  had  faithfully  followed  the  example 
of  their  predecessors,  and  had  rejected  that  monstrous 
philosophy  which  threatens  us  with  the  revival  of  all 
errors  ancient  and  modern,  beginning  with  the  substi- 
tution of  a  monstrous  Pantheism  for  the  sublime  Deity 
of  Christianity.  Let  those  Protestants  who  are  friends 
of  truth,  jealous  of  the  honour  of  their  communion, 
devoted  to  their  country's  welfare,  and  interested  in  the 
ftiture  prospects  of  mankind,  be  warned  in  time.  If 
Pantheism  should  i)revail,  it  will  not  be  the  spiritualist 
but  the  naturalist  philosophers  who  will  triumph.    The 


German  philosophers  may  in  vain  seek  refuge  in  ab- 
straction and  enigmas,  in  vain  condemn  the  sensualist 
philosophy  of  the  last  century  ;  a  God  confounded  with 
nature  is  not  God ;  a  God  identified  with  every  thing  is 
nothing ;  Pantheism  is  a  deification  of  the  universe,  that 
is,  a  denial  of  God. 

"  What  sorrowful  reflections  suggest  themselves  to 
us  when  we  consider  the  direction  now  taken  by  the 
minds  of  men  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  and  more 
especially  in  Germany  !  Catholics  long  since  told  them 
they  would  begin  with  resistance  to  authority  by  deny- 
ing a  dogma,  but  would  end  by  a  denial  of  all,  and  fall 
into  Atheism  ;  and  the  course  of  ideas  during  the  last 
three  centuries  has  fully  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  pre- 
diction. Strange  !  that  German  philosophy  should  aim 
at  producing  a  reaction  against  the  materialist  school, 
and  with  all  its  spiritualism  end  in  Pantheism.  Provi- 
dence, it  would  seem,  has  ordained  that  the  soil  which 
has  produced  so  many  errors  should  be  barren  of  truth. 
Out  of  the  Church  all  is  unsteadiness  and  confusion ; 
materialism  ending  in  Atheism,  wild  idealism  and  fan- 
tastic spiritualism  resulting  in  Pantheism !  Verily,  God 
still  abhors  pride,  and  repeats  the  terrible  chastisement 
of  the  confusion  of  tongues.  Catholicism  triumphs  the 
while  ;  but  mourns  in  the  midst  of  her  triumphs. 

"  I  do  not  see  either  how  it  can  be  that  Catholicism  im- 
pedes the  operation  of  the  intellect  as  regards  the  study 
of  man.  What  does  the  Church  require  of  us  on  this 
point?  What  does  she  teach  on  the  subject?  How 
far  extends  the  circle  embracing  the  doctrines  we  are 
forbidden  to  call  in  question  ? 

**  Philosophers  are  divided  into  two  schools,  the  ma- 
terialists and  the  spiritualists.  The  former  assert  that 
the  human  soul  is  only  a  portion  of  matter,  which,  by  a 
certain  modification,  produces  in  us  what  we  call  thought 
and  will:  the  latter  maintain  that  the  energy  accom- 
panying thought  and  will  is  incompatible  with  the  in- 
ertness of  matter ;  that  what  is  divisible,  composed  of 
divers  parts,  and  consequently  of  divers  entities,  could 
not  harmonise  with  the  simple  unity  essential  to  a  being 
that  thinks,  wills,  reasons  with  itself  upon  every  thing, 
and  possesses  the  profound  consciousness  of  individu- 
ality. For  these  reasons  they  assert  that  the  contrary 
opinion  is  false  and  absurd  ;  and  they  ground  their  opi- 
nion upon  a  variety  of  considerations.  The  Catholic 
Church  intervenes  in  the  dispute,  and  says :  *  The  soul 
of  man  is  not  corporeal,  it  is  a  spirit ;  you  cannot  be 
both  a  Catholic  and  a  materialist.'  But  ask  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  by  what  systems  you  are  to  explain  the 
ideas,  the  sensations,  the  acts  of  the  will,  and  human 
feelings, — and  she  will  tell  you  that  on  these  matters 
you  are  perfectly  free  to  hold  what  you  consider  most 
in  accordance  with  reason ;  that  faith  does  not  descend 
to  particular  questions  appertaining  to  the  affairs  of  this 
world,  which  God  himself  delivered  to  the  considera- 
tion of  men.  Before  the  light  of  the  Gospel  shone  upon 
the  world,  the  schools  of  philosophy  were  in  the  most 
profound  ignorance  on  the  subject  of  our  origin  and  our 
destiny  ;  none  of  the  philosophers  could  explain  the 
profound  contradictions  that  are  found  in  man  ;  none  of 
them  succeeded  in  pointing  out  the  cause  of  that  strange 
mixture  of  greatness  and  littleness,  of  goodness  and  ma- 
lice, of  knowledge  and  ignorance,  of  excellence  and  base- 
ness. But  religion  came  forth,  and  said  :  *  Man  is  the 
work  of  God  ;  his  destiny  is  to  be  for  evermore  united 
with  God ;  for  him  the  earth  is  a  place  of  exile  only  ; 
man  is  no  longer  what  he  was  when  he  came  forth  from 
the  hands  of  his  Creator ;  the  whole  human  race  is  sub- 
jected to  the  consequences  of  a  great  fall.'  Now  I  would 
defy  all  philosophers,  ancient  and  modern,  to  shew 
wherein  the  obligation  of  believing  these  things  mili- 
tates in  the  slightest  degree  against  the  progress  of  true 
philosophy. 

"  So  far,  indeed,  are  the  doctrines  of  Catholicism  from 
checking  philosophical  progress,  that  they  are,  on  the 
contrary,  a  most  fruitful  source  of  this  progress  in  every 
respect.  If  we  wish  to  make  progress  in  any  of  the 
sciences,  it  is  no  slight  advantage  for  the  intellect  to 
have  a  safe  and  firm  axis  around  which  it  may  revolve  ; 
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it  is  a  fortunate  thing  to  be  enabled  to  avoid  at  the  very 
outset  in  the  intellectual  race,  a  multitude  of  questions 
which  would  entangle  us  in  inextricable  labyrinths,  or 
from  which  we  could  not  escape  without  falling  into 
most  lamentable  absurdities ;  in  a  word,  when  we  ap- 
proach the  investigation  of  these  questions,  we  ought  to 
consider  ourselves  happy  in  finding  them  resolved  be- 
forehand in  their  most  important  points,  and  in  knowing 
where  the  truth  lies,  and  where  the  danger  of  falling 
into  error.  The  philosopher's  position  is  then  that  of 
a  man  who,  sure  of  the  existence  of  a  mine  in  a  certain 
spot,  does  not  waste  his  time  in  searcliing  after  it,  but, 
knowing  his  ground,  all  his  researches  and  labours  are 
profitable  from  the  first.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  vast 
advantage  which  in  these  matters  modern  philosophers 
possess  over  those  of  antiquity  :  the  ancients  had  to 
grope  in  the  dark  ;  the  modems,  preceded  by  brilliant 
lights,  advance  with  a  firm  and  sure  step,  and  march 
straight  to  their  destination.  They  may  boast  inces- 
santly that  they  set  aside  revelation,  that  they  hold  it 
in  disdain,  perhaps  that  they  even  openly  attack  it. 
Even  in  this  case  religion  enlightens  them,  and  often 
guides  their  steps  ;  for  there  are  a  thousand  splendid 
ideas  for  which  they  are  indebted  to  religion,  and  which 
they  cannot  erase  from  their  minds  ;  ideas  which  they 
have  found  in  books,  learned  in  catechisms,  and  sucked 
in  with  their  milk  ;  ideas  which  they  hear  uttered  by 
every  one  around  them,  which  are  spread  every  where, 
and  which  impregnate  with  their  vivifying  and  bene- 
ficent influence  the  atmosphere  they  breathe.  In  re- 
pudiating religion,  these  same  moderns  are  carrying 
ingratitude  to  great  lengths ;  for  at  the  very  moment 
they  insult  her,  they  are  profiting  by  her  favours." 

The  Reformation,  then,  has  conferred  no 
boon  on  civilisation  by  emancipating  men's 
minds  from  authority :  let  us  now  see  the 
positive  obstacles  opposed  by  that  event  to 
social  progress. 

"  These  reflections  naturally  lead  me  to  point  out 
another  fault  which  Protestantism  has  committed.  When 
breaking  the  unity  of  European  civilisation,  it  intro- 
duced discord  into  the  bosom  of  that  civilisation,  and 
weakened  the  physical  and  moral  action  which  it  exer- 
cised on  the  rest  of  the  world.  Europe  was  apparently 
destined  to  civilise  the  whole  world.  The  superioi'ity  of 
her  intelligence,  the  preponderance  of  her  strength,  the 
superabundance  of  her  population,  her  enterprising  and 
valiant  character,  her  transports  of  generosity  and  hero- 
ism, her  communicating  and  propagating  spirit,  seemed 
to  call  her  to  diff"use  her  ideas,  feelings,  laws,  manners, 
and  institutions  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  universe. 
How  does  it  happen  that  she  has  not  realised  this  des- 
tiny ?  How  does  it  happen  that  barbarism  is  still  found 
at  her  gates,  and  that  Islamism  still  maintains  itself  in 
one  of  the  finest  climates  and  countries  of  Europe  ? 
Asia,  with  her  want  of  moving  power,  weakness,  des- 
potism, and  degradation  of  women  ;  Asia,  with  all  the 
disgraces  of  humanity,  lies  under  our  eyes ;  and  scarcely 
have  we  done  any  thing  which  gives  reason  to  hope  that 
she  will  emerge  from  her  degraded  state.  Asia  Minor, 
the  coasts  of  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  the  whole  of  Africa, 
are  before  us  in  a  deplorable  condition— a  degradation 
which  excites  pity,  and  forms  a  melancholy  contrast  with 
the  great  recollections  of  history.  America,  after  four 
centuries  of  incessant  communication  with  us,  is  still  so 
much  behindhand  that  a  great  part  of  her  intellectual 
powers  and  the  resources  with  which  nature  has  fur- 
nished her,  remain  until  this  day  to  be  improved.  How 
does  it  happen  that  Europe,  full  of  life,  rich  in  means  of 
all  kinds,  overflowing  with  vigour  and  energy,  has  re- 
mained within  the  narrow  limits  in  which  she  still  is  ? 
If  we  pay  deep  attention  to  this'mclancholy  jjhcnome- 
non,  a  phenomenon  with  which  it  is  very  strange  that 
the  philo80])hy  of  history  has  not  occupied  itself,  we 
shall  find  the  cause,  'ihe  entire  cause  thereof  is  the 
want  of  unity ;  her  external  action  has  been  without 
concert,  and  consequently  without  efficacy.    Men  con- 


stantly vaunt  the  utility  of  association  ;  they  point  on 
how  necessary  it  is  to  obtain  grand  results,  and  they 
not  dream  that  because  this  principle  applies  to  natio 
as  well  as  to  individuals,  nations,  like  individuals, 
not  accomplish  great  works  without  conforming  to 
general  law.  "SVhen  an  assemblage  of  nations  of  tl 
same  origin,  and  subject  for  many  ages  to  the  same  in- 
fluence,  have  reached  the  development  of  their  civilisa- 
tion  under  the  guidance  and  control  of  a  common  idea, 
among  them  association  becomes  a  real  necessity ;  they 
form  a  family  of  brothers  ;  now,  among  brothers,  division 
and  discord  have  worse  results  than  among  strangers. 

**  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  nations  of  Europe 
could  have  attained  to  so  perfect  a  concord,  that  per- 
petual  peace  would  have  been  established  among  them, 
and  that  perfect  harmony  would  have  eventually  pre- 
sided over  all  their  undertakings  with  respect  to  the  other 
countries  of  the  globe  ;  but  without  giving  way  to  beauti- 
ful illusions,  the  reality  whereof  is  beyond  the  bounds  of 
possibility,  we  may  nevertheless,  and  without  hazard  of 
contradiction,  say,  that,  in  spite  of  particular  dift'erences 
between  nation  and  nation,  in  spite  of  the  greater  or  less 
degree  of  opposition  between  external  and  internal  in- 
terests, Europe  could  have  kept  and  perpetuated  in  her 
own  breast  a  civilising  idea  which,  raising  itself  above  all 
the  misery  and  littleness  of  human  passions,  would  have 
placed  her  in  a  condition  to  acquire  a  greater  ascendency 
and  a  stronger  and  more  useful  influence  over  the  other 
nations  of  the  world.  Amid  the  interminable  series  of 
wars  and  calamities  which  afflicted  Europe  during  the 
fluctuations  of  the  barbarous  nations,  this  unity  of 
thought  existed ;  and  it  was  owing  to  it  that  order  in 
the  end  came  out  of  confusion,  and  that  light  conquered 
darkness.  In  the  long  struggle  of  Christianity  against 
Islamism,  whether  in  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa,  this  same 
unity  of  thought  enabled  Christian  civilisation  to  tri- 
umph, in  spite  of  the  rivalries  of  kings  and  the  excesses 
of  the  people.  While  this  unity  existed,  Europe  pre-  , 
served  a  transforming  power  which  made  all  that  ^m\ 
touched  become  European  sooner  or  later.  ^ ' 

'*  The  heart  is  grieved  at  the  sight  of  the  disastrous 
event  which  broke  this  precious  unity,  by  diverting  the 
course  of  our  civilisation  and  destroying  its  fertilising 
power.  One  can  hardly  observe  without  pain,  not  to 
say  without  anger,  that  the  appearance  of  Protestantism 
was  exactly  coincident  with  the  critical  moment  when 
the  nations  of  Europe,  about  at  length ,to  reap  the  fruits 
of  long  ages  of  continued  labour  and  unheard-of  efforts, 
appeared  to  the  world  full  of  vigour,  energy,  and  splen- 
dour. Putting  forth  gigantic  strength,  they  discovered 
new  worlds,  and  placed  one  hand  on  the  East  and  the 
other  on  the  West.  Vasco  de  Gama  had  doubled 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  had  shewed  the  way  to  the  Ej 
Indies,  and  opened  communication  with  unknown 
tions.  Christopher  Columbus,  with  the  fleet  of  Isabel 
ploughed  the  Western  seas,  discovered  a  new  world,  at 
planted  the  standard  of  Castille  in  unheard-of  landsr 
Ferdinand  Cortez,  at  the  head  of  a  handful  of  brave  men, 
penetrated  to  the  heart  of  the  new  continent,  and  took 
possession  of  its  capital ;  his  arms,  which  the  native* 
had  not  yet  seen,  made  him  appear  like  a  God  launching 
his  lightnings.  Europe  every  where  displayed  extreme 
activity ;  a  sj>irit  of  enterprise  was  developed  in  all 
hearts ;  the  hour  had  come  when  the  nations  of  Europe 
were  about  to  see  open  before  them  a  new  horizon  of 
power  and  grandeur,  the  limits  whereof  were  invisible  to 
the  eye.  Magellan  discovered  the  strait  whicli  united 
the  east  and  west;  and  Sebastian  d'Elcano,  returning 
to  the  Spanish  coasts,  after  having  made  the  tour  of  the 
world,  seemed  to  be  the  sublime  personification  of  Euro- 
pean civilisation  taking  possession  of  tlie  universe.  At 
one  extremity  of  Europe,  the  Crescent  still  shews  itself 
jjowerful  and  threatening,  like  a  dark  figure  appearing 
in  the  corner  of  a  splendid  picture:  but  fenr  nothing; 
its  armies  have  been  driven  from  Granada,  the  Christian 
host  is  encam])ed  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  standard  of 
Castille  floats  on  the  walls  of  Oran,  and  in  the  heart  of 
Sjiain  grows  up  in  silence  the  wonderful  child,  who, 
when  he  has  but  just  laid  aside  the  playthings  of  his  age, 
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Inll  frustrate  the  last  efforts  of  the  Moors  of  that  coun- 
etry  by  the  triumphs  of  Alpujan-es,  and  shortly  after  will 
')reak  the  Mussulman  power  for  ever  on  the  waves  of 
Lipanto. 

"  The  development  of  mind  kept  pace  with  the  in- 
crease of  power.  Erasmus  examined  all  the  sources  of 
knowledge,  astonished  the  world  by  his  talents  and  his 
learning,  and  spread  his  fame  in  triumph  from  one  end 
af  Europe  to  the  other.  The  distinguished  Spaniard, 
Louis  Vives,  rivalled  the  savant  of  Rotterdam,  and  un- 
dertook nothing  less  than  to  regenerate  the  sciences,  and 
give  a  new  direction  to  the  human  mind.  In  Italy,  the 
schools  of  philosophy  were  in  a  state  of  fermentation, 
and  they  seized  with  avidity  the  new  lights  brought  from 
Constantinople.  In  the  same  country,  the  genius  of 
Dante  and  Petrarch  was  continued  in  their  illustrious 
successors ;  the  land  of  Tasso  resounded  with  his  ac- 
cents, like  the  nightingale  announcing  the  coming  of  the 
dawn ;  while  Spain,  intoxicated  with  her  triumphs,  and 
transported  with  pride  at  the  sight  of  her  conquests, 
sang  like  a  soldier  who,  after  victory,  reposes  on  a  heap 
of  trophies.  What  could  resist  such  superiority,  such 
brilliant  eclat,  such  great  power  ?  Eui'ope,  already  secure 
against  all  her  enemies,  enjoying  a  pi'osperity  which 
must  every  day  increase,  put  in  possession  of  laws  and 
institutions  better  than  any  which  had  been  before  seen, 
and  whereof  the  completion  and  perfection  could  not 
fail  to  come  with  the  slow  progress  of  time :  Europe, 
we  say,  in  a  condition  so  prosperous,  replete  with  noble 
hopes,  was  about  to  commence  the  work  of  civilising 
the  world.  Even  the  discoveries  which  were  every  day 
made,  indicated  that  the  happy  moment  had  arrived. 
The  fleets,  together  with  warriors,  transported  apostolic 
missionaries,  whose  hands  were  about  to  scatter  in  the 
new  countries  the  precious  seed,  whence,  in  the  progress 
of  time,  was  to  grow  up  the  tree  under  whose  shadow 
new  nations  were  to  find  shelter.  Thus  was  the  noble 
work  begun,  which,  favoured  by  Providence,  was  about 
to  civilise  America,  Africa,  and  Asia. 

"  But  the  voice  of  the  apostate  who  was  about  to  cast 
discord  into  the  bosoms  of  fraternal  nations  already  re- 
sounded in  the  heart  of  Germany.  The  dispute  begins, 
minds  are  excited,  the  irritation  reaches  its  height,  an 
appeal  is  made  to  arms,  blood  flows  in  torrents,  and  the 
man  who  had  been  commissioned  by  hell  to  scatter  this 
cloud  of  calamities  over  the  earth,  contemplating  before 
his  death  the  dreadful  fruit  of  his  labours,  can  insult  the 
sorrows  of  the  human  race  with  a  cruel  and  impudent 
smile.  Such  do  we  figure  to  ourselves  the  genius  of  evil 
leaving  his  dark  abode  and  his  throne  in  the  midst  of 
horrors.  He  suddenly  appears  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
his  hand  sheds  desolation  and  tears  on  all  sides ;  he  easts 
a  look  over  the  devastation  which  he  has  made,  and  then 
buries  himself  in  eternal  darkness. 

"  By  extending  itself  over  Europe,  the  schism  of 
Luther  weakened  in  a  deplorable  manner  tlie  action  of 
Europeans  on  the  other  nations  of  the  world ;  the  flat- 
tering hopes  which  had  been  conceived  were  dissipated 
in  a  moment,  and  became  no  more  than  a  golden  dream. 
Henceforth,  the  largest  part  of  our  intellectual,  moral, 
and  physical  powers  were  condemned  to  be  employed 
and  sadly  wasted  in  a  struggle  which  armed  brethren 
against  brethren.  The  nations  which  had  preserved 
Catholicism  were  compelled  to  concentrate  all  their  re- 
sources, power,  and  energy,  in  order  to  make  head 
against  the  impious  attacks  which  the  new  sectaries 
made  upon  them  by  the  press  or  by  force  of  arms.  The 
nations  among  whom  the  contagion  of  the  new  errors 
had  been  propagated  were  thrown  into  a  sort  of  giddi- 
ness ;  they  had  no  other  enemies  but  the  Catholics,  and 
they  considered  only  one  enterprise  worthy  of  their  ef- 
forts—the degradation  and  destruction  of  the  Roman 
See.^  Their  thoughts  no  longer  tended  towards  the  in- 
vention of  means  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  human  race  ; 
the  immense  field  which  had  been  thrown  open  to  no- 
ble ambition  by  the  recent  discoveries  no  longer  merited 
attention  ;  for  them  there  was  only  one  holy  work— that 
of  destroying  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Pontiff"." 

M.  Balmcz's  chief  adversary  is  M.  Guizot ; 


and  so  mercilesslj'  does  he  handle  that  able 
and  generous,  though  pedantic,  historian,  that 
the  latter  seems  a  very  dwarf  in  the  hands  of 
a  giant.  The  very  circumstance,  however,  of 
the  wide  extent  of  our  author's  labours,  and 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  does  his 
work,  presents  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 
reviewer;  the  difficulty,  Y\?ime\Y,  o^  selection. 
We  cannot  do  better,  indeed,  than  give  the 
headings  of  his  various  chapters,  that  our 
readers  may  see  the  variety  and  the  extreme 
interest  of  the  ground  over  which  he  has  tra- 
velled. 

The  name  and  nature  of  Protestantism  —  The  causes 
of  Protestantism — Extraordinary  phenomenon  in  the 
Catholic  Church  —  Of  Protestantism  and  the  human 
mind — Instinct  of  faith  in  the  sciences  —  Diffierent  re- 
ligious wants  of  nations  ;  mathematics ;  moral  sci- 
ences—  Indifference  and  fanaticism — Fanaticism;  its 
definition ;  fanaticism  in  the  Catholic  Church  —  In- 
credulity and  religious  indifference  in  Europe  the  fruits 
of  Protestantism — Causes  of  the  continued  existence 
of  Protestantism  —  The  positive  doctrines  of  Protest- 
antism are  repugnant  to  the  instinct  of  civilisation — 
Eff'ects  which  the  introduction  of  Protestantism  into 
Spain  would  have  produced  —  Protestantism  and  Ca- 
tholicity in  their  relation  to  social  progress  ;  prelimi- 
nary coiq)  d'ceil — Did  there  exist,  at  the  time  when 
Christianity  appeared,  another  principle  of  regenera- 
tion ? — Difficulties  which  Christianity  had  to  overcome 
in  the  work  of  social  regeneration;  slavery:  could  it 
have  been  destroyed  more  speedily  than  it  was  by  Chris- 
tianity ?  —  Ideas  and  manners  of  antiquity  respecting 
slavery  ;  the  Church  begins  by  improving  the  condition 
of  slaves — Means  used  by  the  Church  to  enfranchise 
slaves  —  Doctrines  of  St.  Augustin  and  St.  Thomas  of 
Aquin  on  the  subject  of  slavery  ;  recapitulation — Con- 
trast between  the  two  kinds  of  civilisation — Of  the  in- 
dividual ;  of  the  feeling  of  individuality  out  of  Chris- 
tianity— How  the  individual  became  absorbed  by  the 
ancient  society —  Of  the  progress  of  individuality  under 
the  influence  of  Catholicity — Of  the  family ;  monogamy ; 
marriage- tie  indissoluble — The  passion  of  love — Of  vir- 
ginity in  its  social  aspect — Of  chivalry,  and  the  manners 
of  the  barbarians  in  their  influence  on  the  condition  of 
woman  —  Of  the  public  conscience  in  general — Of  the 
principle  of  the  public  conscience  according  to  Mon- 
tesquieu;  honour;  virtue  —  On  the  different  influence 
of  Protestantism  and  Catholicism  on  the  public  con- 
science— Of  gentleness  of  manners  in  general — Of  the 
amelioration  of  manners  by  the  action  of  the  Church — 
Of  the  development  of  public  beneficence  in  Europe — 
Of  tolerance  in  matters  of  religion — Of  the  right  of 
coercion  in  general — Of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain — Se- 
cond period  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain — Religious  in- 
stitutions in  themselves — Religious  institutions  in  his- 
tory ;  the  early  solitaries — Religious  institutions  in  the 
East — Religious  institutions  in  the  history  of  the  West 
— Of  religious  institutions  during  the  second  half  of  the 
middle  ages  in  the  West;  the  military  orders  —  Eu- 
rope in  the  thirteenth  century — Religious  orders  for  the 
redemption  of  captives — Universal  advance  of  civilisa- 
tion impeded  by  Protestantism — The  Jesuits — The  fu- 
ture of  religious  institutions;  their  present  necessity — 
Religion  and  liberty — The  origin  of  society,  according 
to  Catholic  theologians — Of  Divine  law,  according  to 
Catholic  doctors  —  The  transmission  of  power,  accord- 
ing to  Catholic  doctors — On  the  freedom  of  language 
under  the  Spanish  monarchy — Of  the  faculties  of  th6 
civil  power — On  resistance  to  the  civil  power — On  re- 
sistance to  de  facto  governments — How  it  is  allowed  to 
resist  the  civil  power — On  political  society  in  the  six- 
teenth century — On  monarchy  in  the  sixteenth  century 
— On  aristocracy  in  the  sixteenth  century — On  demo- 
cracy in  the  sixteenth  century — Value  of  different  poli- 
tical forms ;  character  of  monarchy  in  Europe~How 
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monarchy  was  strengthened  in  Europe — Two  sorts  of 
democracy — Contest  between  the  three  social  elements 
—  Political  doctrines  before  the  appearance  of  Protest- 
antism—  Of  political  doctrines  in  Spain  —  Political  li- 
berty and  religious  intolerance — Unity  in  faith  recon- 
ciled with  political  liberty  —  Intellectual  development 
under  the  influence  of  Catholicism — Historical  analysis 
of  intellectual  development — Religion  and  the  human 
intellect  in  Europe — Progress  of  the  human  mind  from 
the  eleventh  century  to  the  present  time. 

It  will  be  considered,  perhaps,  a  mark  of 
singular  perversity  on  our  part,  if,  instead  of 
dwelling  on  any  of  the  all-important  subjects 
M.  Balmez  has  discussed,  we  say  a  few  words 
on  one  of  the  very  few,  bearing  on  his  general 
purpose,  which  he  has  omitted.  But  the  fact 
is,  that  we  hope  our  readers  will  all  study  him 
at  first  hand,  and  we  despair  of  making  any 
part  of  his  argument  clearer  by  words  of  ours  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  being  a  Spaniard, 
he  has  said  extremely  little  on  the  particular 
case  of  England. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  our  countrymen 
ordinarily  bring  forward  the  case  of  England 
as  a  palmary  argument  for  the  salutary  effects 
of  Protestantism  on  civilisation  :  nay,  since 
the  late  disturbances  on  the  Continent,  the 
fact  that  England  has  been  hitherto  at  peace 
has  been  constantly  attributed  to  her  pure 
Protestantism ;  except  only  so  far  as  the  ex- 
uberant loyalty  just  now  in  fashion,  even 
among  those  of  the  most  radical  principles, 
has  led  many  to  ascribe  the  same  good  effects 
to  the  personal  character  of  Queen  Victoria. 
It  is  literally  true  that  the  Examiner  news- 
paper, to  mention  only  one  authority,  has 
gravely  maintained  this  extraordinary  posi- 
tion ;  forgetful  of  the  very  arguments  by 
which  it  has  itself  continually  shewn  how  little 
effect  the  personal  character  of  the  English 
monarch  can  possibly  have. 

It  seems  important,  therefore,  to  throw  out 
a  few  hints,  with  the  view  of  determining 
whether  English  civilisation  be  indeed  in  so 
enviable  a  state  as  is  here  supposed ;  and  es- 
pecially how  far  the  labouring  classes  have 
their  sympathies  or  their  interests  bound  up 
with  that  civilisation.  For  no  one  will  doubt 
that  the  higher  and  middle  classes  in  England 
are  extremely  well  provided  for ;  and  that  to 
members  of  these  classes  it  is  a  matter  of  real 
thankfulness  that,  under  the  security  of  Eng- 
lish laws,  we  have  been  saved  from  suffering 
under  fearful  convulsions,  such  as  those  which 
the  Continent  has  lately  witnessed.  Rather,  in- 
deed, it  is  one  of  our  very  accusations  against 
Protestant  civilisation,  that  it  is  thus  cruelly 
one-sided.  Now  we  believe  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact,  that  the  great  body  of  English  artisans 
and  labourers  are  doomed  to  an  amount  of 
ceaseless  and  exhausting  toil,  unexampled  in 
any  other  country  in  the*  world.  Would  it 
then,  indeed,  be  a  favourable  sign,  if  they 
were  so  attached  to  existing  institutions  as 
many  represent  them  to  be  ?  What  would  it 
shew,  except  that  the  love  of  mere  mechanical 
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work  and  mere  routine  has  so  enslaved 
minds  of  Englishmen,  that  they  have  no  taste, 
no  aspirations,  for  a  higher  state  of  existence] 
Yet  surely,  in  proportion  as  men  rise  abof 
the  level  of  the  beasts,  they  would  far  prel 
even  the  distresses  and  sufferings  which  have 
been  the  temporary  fruit  of  foreign  disturb- 
ances, to  the  brutish  and  ignominious  stagna- 
tion of  the  English  labourer. 

"  The  majority  of  Englishmen  and  Americans,"  says 
Mr.  J.  Mill,*  "  have  no  life  hut  in  their  work ;  that  alone 
stands  between  them  and  ennui.  Either  from  original 
temperament,  climate,  or  want  of  development,  they 
are  too  deficient  in  senses  to  enjoy  mere  existence  in 
repose ;  and  scarcely  any  pleasure  or  amusement  ig 
pleasure  or  amusement  to  them.  Except,  therefore, 
those  that  are  alive  to  some  of  the  nobler  interests  of 
humanity  (a  small  minority  in  all  countries),  they  have 
little  to  distract  their  attention  from  work,  or  to  divide 
the  dominion  over  them  with  the  one  propensity  which 
is  the  passion  with  those  who  have  no  other,  and  the 
satisfaction  of  which  comprises  all  that  they  imagine  of 
success  in  life — the  desire  of  growing  richer  and  getting 
on  in  the  world.  This  last  characteristic  belongs  chiefly 
to  those  who  are  in  a  condition  superior  to  day-labourers ; 
but  the  absence  of  any  taste  for  amusement  or  enjoy- 
ment of  repose,  is  common  to  all  classes.  Whether 
from  this  or  any  other  cause,  the  national  steadiness 
and  persistency  of  labour  extends  to  the  most  improvi- 
dent of  the  English  working  classes — those  who  never 
think  of  saving  or  improving  their  condition.  It  has 
become  the  habit  of  the  country,  and  life  in  England 
is  more  governed  by  habit,  and  less  brj  personal  inclina- 
tion and  tvill,  than  in  any  other  country,  except  perhaps 
China  or  Japan.  The  effect  is,  that  where  hard  labour 
is  the  thing  required,  there  are  no  labourers  like  the 
English ;  though  in  natural  intelligence,  and  even  in 
manual  dexterity,  they  have  many  superiors." 

And  a  little  further  on  he  quotes  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  evidence  of  M.  Escher  of 
Zurich,  an  employer  of  two  thousand  working 
men : 

"The  Italians'  quickness  of  perception  is  shewn 
rapidly  comprehending  any  new  descriptions  of  labc 
put  into  their  hands,  in  a  power  of  quickly  compi| 
bending  the  meaning  of  their  employer,  of  adaptij 
themselves  to  new  circumstances,  much  beyond  wl 
any  other  classes  have.     The  French  workmen  have 
like  characteristics,  only  in  a  somewhat  lower  degr 
The  English,  Swiss,  German,  and  Dutch  workmen, 
find,  have  all  much  slower  comprehension.     As  worl 
men  only,  the  preference  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
EngUsh ;  because,  as  we  find  them,  they  are  all  trained 
to  special  branches,  on  which  they  have  had  compara- 
tively superior  training,  and  have  concentrated  all  tlieir 
thoughts. .  .  .  The  English  workmen,  whilst  in  respect  to 
the  work  to  which  they  have  been  specially  trained  they 
are  the  most  skilful,  are  im  conduct  the  most  disorderh' 
debauched,  and  unruly,  and  least  respectable  and  tria! 
worthy,  of  any  nation  whatsoever  whom  we  have  em- 
ployed; and  in  saying  this  /  express  the  experience  of 
every  manufacturer  on  the   Continent   to   whom  I  ha| 
spoken,  and  especially  of  the  English  manufacture! 
who  make  the  loudest  complaints." 

Is  this  a  character  of  mind  which  d( 
credit  to  English  civilisation  ?  or  does  it  tei 
to  recommend  Protestant  English,  in  compj 
rison  with  Catholic  Italians,  Belgians,  ai 
French ;  even  though  the  former,  from  havii 
no  higher  aspirations,  were  contented  wil 
those  institutions  which  have  made  them  \vh( 
they  are?  But  it  should  be  observed,  th^ 
*  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  vol.  i.  p.  124. 
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Catholic  priests,  who  see  more  than  anj^  otlier 
class  the  real  working  of  the  popular  mind, 
give  a  most  different  account  of  their  feeling  ; 
and  tell  us  that  disaffection  exists  among  them 
in  the  most  alarming  degree,  and  is,  moreover, 
so  widely  and  rapidly  growing,  as  to  cause  the 
most  gloomy  apprehensions  for  the  future. 

But  let  us  fix  our  minds  on  a  still  more 
serious  phenomenon.  If  there  is  one  fact 
more  characteristic  than  another  of  modern 
English  civilisation,  it  is  the  crowding  of  those 
vast  multitudes  into  our  towns.  What  is  the 
usual  condition  of  these  multitudes  ?  Pro- 
testants shrink  from  so  much  as  examining 
into  the  question.  Just  as  those  who  live  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  some  foul  and  pestilen- 
tial gathering  are  afraid  even  to  have  it  moved, 
lest  the  very  stirring  of  it  should  suffocate  and 
stifle  them ;  so  do  the  statesmen  and  the  Pro- 
testant religionists  of  the  day,  however  ho- 
nourably philanthropic  their  wishes  and  in- 
tentions, draw  back  in  alarm  unspeakable  from 
the  very  idea  of  penetrating  into  the  innermost 
recesses  of  those  dens  of  vice  and  misery;  and 
thus  they  know  not  in  detail,  as  the  Catholic 
priest  knows,  the  unimaginable  moral  horrors 
there  rampant,  the  almost  necessity  of  fearful 
sin  in  which  the  miserable  inhabitants  are 
plunged.  Here,  indeed,  is  a  remarkable  fea- 
ture of  our  boasted  civilisation  !  The  very 
workmen  whose  hands  produce  the  luxuries 
which  we  enjoy,  whose  lives  are  expended  in 
removing  us  from  all  approach  of  pain  and 
discomfort,  are  in  that  fearful  condition  of 
wretchedness  and  of  vice,  which  both  Protest- 


antism and  worldly  statesmanship,  conscious 
of  their  miserable  impotence,  take  refuge  in 
ignoring.  But  the  Catholic  Church  is  already 
awake.  Not  twenty  years  have  passed  since 
her  political  thraldom  was  removed,  and  she 
is  already  active  in  mitigating  and  aiming  to 
remove  those  evils  which,  had  she  been  free, 
could  never  have  arisen.  Already — as  we 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  article — 
already  is  she  in  the  field,  with  her  various 
artifices  of  holy  love ;  and  if  we  are  to  be 
saved  from  some  unutterably  fearful  outbreak, 
if  the  appalling  evils  of  a  Protestant  civilisa- 
tion are  in  any  real  degree  to  be  mitigated, 
England  will  be  indebted  for  this  to  the  bless- 
ing of  God  upon  the  labours  of  that  Church 
which  she  for  so  many  years  persecuted  and 
oppressed. 

And  now,  having  said  so  much  in  the  way 
of  suggesting  a  supplementary  chapter  to  M. 
Balmez's  work,  we  heartily  recommend  our 
readers  to  its  careful  study.  Even  on  Pro- 
testants we  have  a  strong  claim  that  they 
shall  give  it  their  deep  and  careful  attention, 
and  answer  it  if  they  can.  Great  is  the  debt 
of  the  Catholic  body  to  the  public-spirited 
translators  ;*  and  we  can  only  hope  that, 
until  English  Catholics  produce  such  works 
at  home,  there  may  be  an  unfailing  series  of 
similar  importations  from  abroad. 

*  As  the  work  will,  we  fully  hope,  soon  come  to  a 
second  edition,  we  wish  to  point  out  to  the  translators 
a  rather  serious  misprint  which  occurs  in  p.  17.  Instead 
of  "the  God-man,"  the  printers  have  given  "the  God^ 
made  man." 
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Enghtnd  in  the  Days  of  Wiclif.     By  the  Rev. 

H.  S.  M.  Hubert,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Croxton, 

Norfolk.  London,  Longmans. 
This  is  a  funny  book,  though  funniness  is  not 
that  quality  which  its  author  would  probably 
expect  to  find  predicated  of  his  production. 
Good  Mr.  Hubert  is  a  country  parson,  of  the 
unmitigated  sort,  guiltless  alike  of  learning, 
theology,  and  wit.  He  has  read  about  two 
books  and  a  quarter — namely,  Le  Bas's  Life  of 
Wiclif  Langland's  Vision  of  Piers  Plough- 
man^ and  some  parts  of  the  Bible,  besides  a 
few  odds  and  ends;  and  having  done  so,  he 
has  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  a  book  him- 
self, for  the  purpose  of  bearing  his  testimony 
against  the  wickedness  of  mankind  in  general, 
and  of  the  fourteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 
in  particular. 

The  plan  of  his  book  is,  as  we  have  said, 
singularly  funny.  It  consists  of  fourteen  sec- 
tions, denominated  chapters,  but  being  in  reality 
so  many  sermons,  adapted  to  the  information 
and  capacities  of  a  congregation  of  Norfolk 
squireens,  farmers,  and  labouring  men.  The 
texts  consist  of  extracts  from  Wiclif  and  his 
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biographer  Le  Bas,  and  from  the  curious  old 
Vision  of  the  caustic  Langland.  The  sermon,  or 
"  improvement,"  consists  of  Mr.  Hubert's  opi- 
nions of  the  shocking  evils  of  Popery  and  Pa- 
pists, of  the  eminently  "scriptural"  character 
of  the  "formularies  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land," and  of  the  vice  and  wickedness  of  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  the  said  Church  of  Eng- 
land even  in  this  present  day.  In  truth,  were 
we  to  judge  by  our  author's  honest  indignation 
against  the  luxuries,  the  selfishness,  the  avarice, 
the  simony,  the  licentiousness  of  his  own  fel- 
low-clergy and  their  flocks,  we  should  suppose 
that,  in  his  eyes.  Protestantism  was  as  bad  as 
Popery,  and  the  "scriptural  formularies"  to 
which  he  so  repeatedly  refers  (and  against 
which  ive  have  not  a  word  to  say,  considering 
that  they  come  from  Catholic  sources)  so  many 
wasted  words.  Our  readers  will  thus  see  that 
Mr.  Hubert  is  far  from  being  a  thoroughly 
dishonest  or  uncandid  man.  On  the  contrary, 
we  dare  say  he  is  a  very  exemplary  and  excel- 
lent person.  He  also  readily  admits  the  ex- 
istence of  true  piety  amongst  individuals  of 
the  old  English  Catholic  Church,  just  as  he 
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regards  many  modern  Protestants  as  truly 
"converted  characters."  We  only  take  ex- 
ception to  his  writing  a  book  at  all  on  any 
such  subject  as  that  which  he  has  chosen,  with- 
out something  like  decent  preparation  for  his 
task,  and  without  ascertaining  what  is  the 
distinction  between  history  and  sermon  writ- 
ing. The  fact  that  he  has  (as  he  informs  us, 
and  as  we  fully  believe)  been  victimised  by 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  is  no  valid 
ground  for  writing  a  book  on  a  subject  of 
which  he  knows  little  more  than  nothing, 
however  candid  may  be  his  general  judgment, 
or  however  burning  his  zeal. 

As  a  testimony  against  the  corruptions  of  the 
class  which  he  represents,  his  w^ork  is,  never- 
theless, somewhat  curious.  Ho  tells  us  that 
the  cholera,  the  potato  blight,  and  other  re- 
cent visitations,  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  j 
secularised  character  of  the  Anglican  clergy, 
to  their  being  made  justices  of  the  peace 
(which,  he  justly  says,  is  far  less  excusable 
now  than  in  Catholic  times),  to  their  plurali- 
ties, to  the  small  stipends  paid  to  curates,  to 
the  enormous  accumulations  of  Church-pro- 
perty made  by  Bishops  and  their  .families,  and 
so  forth. 

Then,  again,  he  considers  that  the  epicurism 
and  luxuriousness  of  the  fourteenth  century 
are  paralleled  by  the  present  luxury  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  His  great  instance  in  point 
is  the  expenditure  at  the  latter  University  on 
occasion  of  the  installation  of  Prince  Albert 
as  its  Chancellor  !  Certainly  the  writer  of  the 
following  paragraphs  must  be  one  of  the  sim- 
plest of  men. 

"  The  great  extravagance  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, in  providing  entertainments  of  the  extremest 
luxury  on  the  occasion  of  the  installation  of  Prince 
Albert,  is  a  painful  instance  in  point.  When  that  lavish 
expenditure  was  made,  but  a  few  short  months  had 
elapsed  since  the  desolating  effects  of  famine  in  one 
part  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  high  prices  of  corn  in 
every  part,  had  spread  gloom  and  fearful  foreboding 
throughout  the  country,  and  a  solemn  fast  had  been 
ordained  to  implore  Divine  forgiveness  of  our  great  and 
manifold  transgressions  ;  and  yet,  after  the  brief  interval 
of  a  few  short  months,  the  higher  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  (a  large  majority  of  whom  are 
clergymen)  vied  with  even  the  sumptuous  entertain- 
ments  of  the  court  in  a  spirit  of  almost  unHmited 
luxury. 

"  Not  in  college  only,  but  out  of  college  also,  a  fear- 
ful example  of  wasteful  extravagance  was  given  on  that 
occasion,  and  the  tables  at  the  public  breakfast  were  so 
laden  with  delicate  luxuries,  that  the  price  of  two 
guineas  is  said  to  have  been  demanded  for  each  ticket 
of  admission. 

"  When  80  many  poor  creatures  were  literally  starv- 
ing for  lack  of  necessaiy  food,  who  that  reads  his  Bible 
with  any  degree  of  attention  can  doubt  that  these  glar- 
ing acts  of  extravagant  waste,  and  such  as  these,  have 
largely  contributed  to  bring  down  the  righteous  judg- 
ments of  the  Almighty  upon  the  people  of  this  land  ? 

"  Let  it  not  be  urged  in  excuse  that  such  costly  en- 
tertainments were  necessary  as  a  testimony  of  the  loyalty 
of  the  University ;  for  if  the  entertainments  had  been 
conducted  upon  a  far  simpler  and  more  economical 
scale,  we  can  readily  believe  that  her  most  gracious 
Majesty,  anxious  as  she  is  for  the  welfare  of  her  sub- 
jects, would  have  regarded  them  with  greater  favour 


than  the  expensive  banquets  which  were  spread  for  her 
and  her  royal  consort.  And  may  we  not  believe  that 
the  Queen  would  have  considered  the  higher  clergy  of 
that  University  were  better  fulfilling  their  duty  to  the 
young  students,  and  to  the  country  at  large,  by  giving 
an  example  of  frugality,  which,  coming  from  such  a 
body,  would  have  added  great  weight  to  the  exhorta- 
tions  of  pious  clergymen,  in  their  earnest  endeavours  to 
induce  the  people  of  this  country  to  return  to  a  more 
simple  and  inexpensive  mode  of  living  ;  and  to  put  an 
end  to  that  heartless  luxury  which  has  so  large  a  share 
in  laying  waste,  with  a  grim  and  desolating  destruction, 
the  thin  and  emaciated  frames  of  thousands  of  poor 
workmen  and  their  families  in  England,  who  cannot 
procure  a  sufficient  supply  of  daily  food  ?" 

The  following  we  commend  to  all  young 
gentlemen  and  ladies  not  too  much  given  to 
industry  and  self-denial: 

"There  cannot  be  a  stronger  proof  that  idleness  is 
the  rule,  and  diligence  the  exception,  among  young  men 
of  high  rank  and  wealth,  than  the  fact  that  no  one  of 
the  sons  of  the  higher  aristocracy  was  found  (out  of  so 
many  sons  of  the  great  landowners  in  the  House  of 
Commons)  of  sufficient  information  and  business  habit* 
to  take  the  lead  of  the  Protectionist  party  on  the  de- 
cease of  the  late  Lord  George  Bentinck. 

"  The  truth  is,  that  at  the  Universities  the  fashionable 
modes  of  thought  among  young  men  of  wealth  and  high 
rank  is  in  favour  of  idleness ;  indeed,  the  majority  of 
such  young  men  would  look  upon  it  as  quite  a  degrada- 
tion to  become  hard  students  ;  they  may  be  often  heard 
to  boast  that  they  knew  much  less  on  leaving  the  Uni- 
versity than  when  they  entered  upon  their  academical 
course  ;  and,  whilst  at  college,  they  may  not  unfre- 
quently  be  heard  to  boast  of  not  having  opened  a  book 
for  a  long  time. 

**  That  idleness  is  a  very  crying  sin,  and  provocative 
in  a  very  great  degree  of  the  Divine  judgments,  is  evi* 
dent  to  those  who  impartially  consider  the  numerous 
other  vices  to  which  it  invariably  leads,  since 

*  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still 
For  idle  hands  to  do.' 

"Then,  again,  let  the  helpless  indolence  in  which 
many  females  of  the  more  wealthy  section  of  the  middle 
class  be  considered.  How  many  females  in  middle  life, 
instead  of  being  brought  up  to  be  industrious  in  hou 
hold  affairs,  are  helpless  as  the  highest  ladies  in  the  la 
and  therefore  stand  in  need  of  a  lady's  maid  to 
upon  them !  How  many  of  such  females  are  rende 
totally  unfit  for  any  useful  employment  in  after  life] 
the  unsuitable  education  which  they  receive  !  Inst 
of  being  skilled  in  domestic  economy,  and  well  tau| 
how  to  make  the  most  of  every  thing,  many  are  fit  oil 
to  sit  in  a  drawing-room  and  do  fancy  knitting,  play  on 
the  piano,  and  read  the  last  new  novel ;  and  then  in 
order  to  support  such  idleness  in  persons  who  ought  to 
have  been  brought  up  to  habits  of  industry,  what  a  fright- 
ful amount  of  other  sins  is  committed  !  For  in  order 
that  they  may  indulge  in  such  fine  lady  habits,  more 
servants  must  be  kept,  the  household  expenses  necM- 
sarily  become  greater,  and  the  poor  are  consequently 
ground  down  and  oppressed  in  order  to  meet  those 
expenses." 

Mr.   Hubert's   own   personal   story   is 
curious  not  to  be  given  at  length.     We  co| 
mend  it  to  all  our  readers*  attention. 

"  The  fearful  amount  of  luxury  prevalent  among 
richly  beneficed  clergy  cannot  be  more  strikingly  m« 
fested  than  by  reference  to  the  auctioneers'  catalog 
of  the  sale  of  the  effects  of  some  of  these  epici 
divines  after  their  decease ;  wherein  it  is  not  uncomr 
to  see  advertised  a  stock  of  wines  of  the  choicest 
tages,  aud  in  quantity  sufficiently  large  to  set  up  a  c( 
siderable  wine-merchant,  contrasting  widely  with 
sorry  figure  made  by  the  theological  books  in  the 
logue,  which  are  often  not  only  few  in  number,  but 
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le  most  part  of  a  hunger-bitten  and  jejune  descrip- 

on. 

' '  Nothing  is  clearer  than  that  oppression  of  the  poor 

as  one  of  the  crying  sins  which  provoked  the  judg- 
lents  of  God  against  our  countrymen  in  the  fourteenth 
sntury ;  and  it  is  equally  clear  to  every  impartial  ob- 
jrver,  that  oppression  of  the  poor  is  one  of  the  most 
rying  sins  of  our  times,  and  one  which  has  had  a  large 
aare  in  provoking  the  judgments  of  God  against  us. 

"  The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  most  grievously 
ppressed  the  poor  clergy,  when  they  voted  one  hundred 
nd  thirty  thousand  pounds  for  the  palaces  and  the  pur- 
hase  of  estates  for  half  a  dozen  of  the  Bishops,  and  laid 
ut  the  enormous  sum  oi  fifty -three  thousand  pounds 
u  a  mansion  and  estate  for  the  diocese  of  Lincoln 
lone. 

"  Now,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  vast  sums  of 
joney  which  have  been   thus    prodigally  squandered 

ould  have  raised  the  incomes  of  many  hundreds  of 
oor  incumbents  to  two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  which 
ave  now  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year, 
nd  have  left  nine  thousand  pounds  on  an  average  for 
ach  Bishop's  palace  (a  sum  amply  sufficient  for  all 
esirable  splendour  in  an  episcopal  residence),  what 
an  be  a  more  cruel  oppression  than  that  which  leaves 
hose  hundreds  of  poor  incumbents  to  their  sufferings, 
nd  lavishes  so  extravagant  and  vast  a  sum  in  a  baleful 
nd  destructive  magnificence  ?  But  let  us  notice  ano- 
her  feature  of  the  case,  which  renders  this  oppression 
fthe  poor  clergy  still  more  grinding  and  grievously 
inful.  The  sumptuous  episcopal  palaces,  and  in  the 
ase  of  Lincoln  the  estate  and  palace,  were  free  gifts 
D  the  sees,  without  costing  the  Bishops  one  farthing; 
.'hereas  but  a  few  years  ago  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
assed  giving  the  Bishops  power  to  compel  every  incum- 
ent  to  borrow  money  on  his  living  to  build  a  parson- 
ge,  even  if  his  income  was  ever  so  little  above  one 
undred  pounds  a  year  ;  and  requiring  him  at  the  same 
ime  to  repay  one  thirtieth  part  of  the  principal,  and 
he  interest  on  the  whole  amount,  for  thirty  years  ;  a 
egulation  which  has  the  effect  of  grinding  poor  incum- 
ents,  who  have  been  compelled  to  borrow  and  build, 
3  the  very  dust,  since  the  annual  sum  above  mentioned 
5  raised  by  them  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 

"  No  doubt  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  a 
uitable  residence  for  the  Bishop  in  every  diocese,  as  it 
5  equally  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  residence  for 
he  clergyman  in  every  parish  ;  but  who,  I  would  ask, 
tands  most  in  need  of  receiving  his  residence  as  a  free 
ifi — the  poor  incumbent,  who  is  ground  down  to  the 
arth  by  the  weight  of  poverty,  or  the  rich  Bishop,  the 
aan  of  '  purple,  palaces,  and  preferment.' 

"  And  yet  such  has  been  the  practice  of  giving  to  the 
ich  and  grinding  down  the  poor,  that  the  Bishops  whose 
mple  revenues  render  them  well  able  to  borrow  money 
t  interest  on  their  sees,  to  be  repaid  by  instalments,  to 
uild  their  palaces,  have  received  their  residences  as  a 
ree  gift ;  whilst  the  poor  broken-spirited  incumbent, 
■ho  can  scarcely  with  the  severest  struggle  make  both 
nds  meet,  has  been  compelled  to  borrow  money  on  his 
ittance,  and  to  repay  it  by  an  annual  payment,  in 
•hich  the  interest  and  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  principal 


together  amount  to  so  heavy  a  sum  compared  with  his 
small  income,  that  his  spirit  is  crushed  beneath  the 
pressure. 

"  The  old  proverb  about  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle 
never  received  a  more  significant  and  grievous  illustra- 
tion than  in  the  case  now  under  consideration. 

"  But  there  is  a  still  darker  shade  to  be  added  to 
the  picture  ere  it  is  rendered  complete,  and  can  stand 
out  in  all  its  true  and  faithful  proportions ;  and  that  is, 
if  the  average  sum  of  nine  thousand  pounds  only  had 
been  spent  upon  each  Bishop's  palace,  instead  of  the 
enormous  sums  above  mentioned,  there  would  not  only 
have  been  amply  sufficient  funds  to  bestow  each  new 
palace  as  a  free  gift  to  each  of  the  Bishops  in  want  of  a 
residence,  but  likewise  to  bestow  a  suitable  glebe  house, 
as  a  free  gift  also,  upon  each  poor  incumbent  in  want 
of  one.  But  as  these  are  transactions  which  are  done 
by  a  body  of  men  to  whom  the  country  looks  up  with 
reverence,  such  a  statement  as  the  foregoing  must 
appear  almost  incredible  to  men  of  the  world,  although 
the  facts  of  the  case  are  undeniable.  As  general  state- 
ments, moreover,  how  glaring  soever  the  abuse,  are  not 
unfrequently  looked  upon  as  overdrawn  and  exaggerated, 
the  grievousness  of  the  abuse  fails  to  make  that  impres- 
sion upon  the  public  mind  which  is  necessary  for  its 
correction,  unless  corroborated  by  a  well- authenticated 
instance ;  and  as  I  feel  the  uselessness  of  dealing  in 
generalities,  I  will  adduce  my  own  case  as  an  instance 
in  point. 

"  As  my  own  income  somewhat  exceeds  a  hundred  a 
year,  I  was  compelled  to  build  a  parsonage  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  Parliament  above  mentioned.  To 
do  this  I  was  obliged  to  borrow  four  years'  income  on 
mortgage  of  my  living,  and  even  that  sum  was  not 
nearly  sufficient  for  the  completion  of  the  vicarage - 
house.  With  an  income  of  such  narrow  limits,  I  find 
the  annual  payment  of  the  interest  and  one  thirtieth 
part  of  the  principal  of  the  sum  borrowed  in  the  highest 
degree  onerous  and  oppressive  ;  but  from  this  there  can 
be  no  relief. 

"  The  parish,  when  I  was  instituted  about  nine  years 
ago,  had  been  for  many  years  most  grievously  and  ruin- 
ously neglected,  and  the  spiritual  condition  of  many  of 
the  people  was  consequently  very  bad.  Since  that  time 
I  have,  after  a  very  hard  struggle,  been  able,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  grant  from  the  Committee  of  Council 
and  the  National  Society,  to  effect  the  building  of  the 
schoolrooms  for  the  children  of  the  poor ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  oppi'essive  burden  of  the  above-mentioned 
annual  payment  on  account  of  the  parsonage-house,  I 
have  now  no  less  than  half  of  the  entire  annual  expenses 
of  the  schools  to  pay  out  of  my  own  pocket ;  and  I  have 
no  other  choice  than  either  to  make  that  payment  out 
of  my  small  and  heavily  burdened  pittance,  or  to  shut 
up  the  schools  altogether,  and  so  to  lose  almost  the  only 
opportunity  I  now  have  of  promoting  the  moral  and 
religious  welfare  of  the  people — namely,  the  education 
of  the  young;  since  a  large  portion  of  the  grown-up 
poor  people  left  the  Church  during  the  years  of  the  long 
neglected  state  of  the  parish,  and  many  of  the  more 
serious  of  them  having  then  become  Dissenters,  will  not 
now  return  to  the  Church." 
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Jlie  Personal  History,  Adventures,  Experience, 
and  Observation  of  David  Copperfield  the 
Younger,  of  Blunder  stone  Rookery  (which  he 
never  meant  to  be  published  on  any  account). 
By  Charles  Dickens.  Parts  I.  to  IV.  Brad- 
bury and  Evans. 

^on  Gregan,  the  Irish  Gil  Bias.  Parts  J.  to 
VIII.     London,  Orr  and  Co. 

'here   is   as   much   difference  between  Mr. 

)ickens'  later  books  and  his  Sketches  by  Boz, 


as  between  Wilkie's  pseudo-Spanish  pictures 
and  "  The  Blind  Fiddler"  or  «  The  Rabbit  on 
the  Wall."  He  has  become  the  most  wi«w- 
?2ere<i  of  popular  writers  ;  and  though  his  popu- 
larity, that  is,  the  sale  of  his  new  works,  in- 
creases rather  than  diminishes,  we  suspect  that 
his  readers  are  of  a  lower  class  than  in  the 
days  of  Pickwick  and  Oliver  Twist, 

David  Copperfield,  with  all  the  rest  of  its 
fantastic  title,  is  hitherto  a  reproduction  of 
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various  portions  of  Mr.  Dickens'  recent  sto- 
ries and  his  Christmas  books,  new  in  form  ra- 
ther than  in  idea  or  in  characters.  It  has  all 
its  author's  quaint  affectation,  all  his  minute 
observation  of  the  queer,  strange,  eccentric, 
and  outward  peculiarities  of  individuals,  with 
just  that  addition  of  painting  from  the  great 
facts  of  humanity  itself  which  redeems  his  in- 
ventions from  being  sheer  farces  or  outrage- 
ous impossibilities.  The  child  Copperfield  is 
a  resuscitated  Paul  Dombey,  who  relates  his 
adventures  (besides  much  that  happened  be- 
fore he  was  born)  in  the  now  stereotyped 
style  of  Mr.  Dickens.  So  far,  indeed,  as  Cop- 
perfield is  a  Paul  Dombey,  so  far  is  he  different 
from  his  author's  ordinary  creations;  for  we 
have  always  looked  upon  little  Paul  as  one  of 
Mr.  Dickens'  best  and  truest  sketches.  The 
little  David  is  thus  an  interesting  child  enough  ; 
and  many  of  the  scenes  into  which  he  is 
brought  are  as  amusing  as  others  are  (to  our 
taste)  disagreeable  and  unnatural. 

Oddities  of  some  sort  or  other  make  up  the 
chief  part  of  the  rest  of  the  characters.  In  no 
other  of  his  stories  has  Mr.  Dickens  given  us 
more  of  those  strange  compounds  of  ultra-be- 
nevolence and  queer  personal  singularities, 
which  are  usually  confined  to  the  scenes  of  a 
farce,  but  whose  general  type  Mr.  Dickens 
has  made  familiar  to  tens  of  thousands  who 
never  were  within  the  walls  of  a  playhouse. 
On  the  whole  the  story  is  entertaining,  and,  as 
in  all  its  author's  other  tales,  has  many  a  stray 
bit  of  true  painting  mixed  up  with  the  carica- 
ture which  is  its  general  defect.  The  follow- 
ing .extract  sketches  a  style  of  living  just  cal- 
culated to  display  Mr.  Dickens'  powers  of  ob- 
serving  to  the  best  advantage. 

"  The  carrier's  horse  was  the  laziest  horse  in  the 
world,  I  should  hope,  and  shuffled  along  with  his  head 
down,  as  if  he  liked  to  keep  the  people  waiting  to  whom 
the  packages  were  directed.  I  fancied,  indeed,  that  he 
sometimes  chuckled  audibly  over  this  reflection,  but 
the  carrier  said  he  was  only  troubled  with  a  cough. 

"  The  carrier  had  a  way  of  keeping  his  head  down, 
like  his  horse,  and  of  drooping  sleepily  forward  as  he 
drove,  with  one  of  his  arms  on  each  of  his  knees.  I 
say  '  drove,'  but  it  struck  me  that  the  cart  would  have 
gone  to  Yarmouth  quite  as  well  without  him,  for  the 
horse  did  all  that ;  and  as  to  conversation,  he  had  no  idea 
of  it  but  whistling. 

"  Peggotty  had  a  basket  of  refreshments  on  her  knee, 
which  would  have  lasted  us  out  handsomely  if  we  had 
been  going  to  London  by  the  same  conveyance.  We 
ate  a  good  deal,  and  slept  a  good  deal.  Peggotty  always 
went  to  sleep  with  her  chin  upon  the  handle  of  the  bas- 
ket, her  hold  of  which  never  relaxed ;  and  I  could  not 
have  believed  unless  I  had  heard  her  do  it,  that  one  de- 
fenceless woman  could  have  snored  so  much. 

"  We  made  so  many  deviations  up  and  down  lanes, 
and  were  such  a  long  time  delivering  a  bedstead  at  a 
public-house,  and  calling  at  other  places,  that  I  was 
quite  tired,  and  very  glad,  when  we  saw  Yarmouth.  It 
looked  rather  spongy  and  soppy  I  thouglit,  as  I  carried 
ray  eye  over  the  great  dull  waste  that  lay  across  the 
river ;  and  I  could  not  help  wondering,  if  the  world 
were  really  as  round  as  my  geography-book  said,  how 
any  part  of  it  came  to  be  so  flat.  But  I  reflected  that 
Yarmouth  might  be  situated  at  one  of  the  j)oles  ;  which 
would  account  for  it. 

"  As  we  drew  a  little  nearer,  and  gaw  the  whole  ad- 


jacent prospect  lying  a  straight  low  line  under  the  sky, 
I  hinted  to  Peggotty  that  a  mound  or  so  might  have 
improved  it ;  and  also  that  if  the  land  had  been  a  little 
more  separated  from  the  sea,  and  the  town  and  the  tide 
had  not  been  quite  so  much  mixed  up,  like  toast  and 
water,  it  would  have  been  nicer.  But  Peggotty  said, 
with  greater  emphasis  than  usual,  that  we  must  take 
things  as  we  found  them,  and  that,  for  her  part,  she  was 
proud  to  call  herself  a  Yarmouth  bloater. 

"  When  we  got  into  the  street  (which  was  strange 
enough  to  me),  and  smelt  the  fish  and  pitch  and  oakum 
and  tar,  and  saw  the  sailors  walking  about,  and  the 
carts  jingling  up  and  down  over  the  stones,  I  felt  that  1 
had  done  so  busy  a  place  an  injustice,  and  said  as  much 
to  Peggotty,  who  heard  my  expressions  of  delight  witli 
great  complacency,  and  told  me  it  was  well  known  (1 
suppose  to  those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  bon 
bloaters)  that  Yarmouth  was,  upon  the  whole,  the  finesi 
place  in  the  universe. 

**  *  Here's  my  Am  !'  screamed  Peggotty,  *  growec 
out  of  knowledge !' 

**  He  was  waiting  for  us,  in  fact,  at  the  public 
house,  and  asked  me  how  I  found  myself,  like  an  ol( 
acquaintance.  I  did  not  feel,  at  first,  that  I  knew  bin 
as  well  as  he  knew  me,  because  he  had  never  come  b 
our  house  since  the  night  I  was  born,  and  naturally  h' 
had  the  advantage  of  me.  But  our  intimacy  was  mucl 
advanced  by  his  taking  me  on  his  back  to  carry  m 
home.  He  was  now  a  huge,  strong  fellow  of  six  fee 
high,  broad  in  proportion,  and  round-shouldered ;  bu 
with  a  simpering  boy's  face  and  curly  light  hair  that  gav 
him  quite  a  sheepish  look.  He  was  dressed  in  a  can 
vass  jacket,  and  a  pair  of  such  very  stiff"  trousers,  tha 
they  would  have  stood  quite  as  well  alone,  without  an 
legs  in  them.  And  you  couldn't  so  properly  have  sai' 
he  wore  a  hat,  as  that  he  was  covered  in  a-top,  like  a 
old  building,  with  something  pitchy. 

"  Ham  carrying  me  on  his  back  and  a  small  box  c 
ours  under  his  arm,  and  Peggotty  carrying  another  sma 
box  of  ours,  we  turned  down  lanes  bestrewn  with  bit 
of  chips  and  little  hillocks  of  sand,  and  went  past  gas 
works,  rope-walks,  boat-builders'  yards,  ship-wright; 
yards,  ship-breakers'  yards,  caulkers'  yards,  rigger 
lofts,  smiths'  forges,  and  a  great  litter  of  such  place: 
until  we  came  out  upon  the  dull  waste  I  had  ahead 
seen  at  a  distance  ;  when  Ham  said,  *  Yon's  our  hou§i 
Mas'r  Davy  !' 

"  I  looked  in  all  directions,  as  far  as  I  could 
over  the  wilderness,  and  away  at  the  sea,  and  awa 
the  river,  but  no  house  could  I  make  out.     There 
black  barge,  or  some  other  kind  of  superannuated 
not  far  off",  high  and  dry  on  the  ground,  with  an  ire 
funnel  sticking  out  of  it  for  a  chimney,  and  smokiii 
very  cosily  ;  but  nothing  else  in  the  way  of  a  habit 
that  was  visible  to  me. 

"  '  That's    not  it  ?'    said  I.      *  That   ship-lool 
thing  ?' 

"  '  That's  it,  Mas'r  Davy,'  returned  Ham. 

"  If  it  had  been  Aladdin's  palace,  roc's  egg  and  al 
I  suppose  I  could  not  have  been  more  charmed  wit 
the  romantic  idea  of  living  in  it.  There  was  a  deligh 
ful  door  cut  in  the  side,  and  it  was  roofed  in,  and  the 
were  little  windows  in  it ;  but  the  wonderful  charm  o\ 
was,  that  it  was  a  real  boat,  which  had  no  doubt  1' 
upon  the  water  hundreds  of  times,  and  which  \\' 
never  been  intended  to  be  lived  in,  on  dry  land.  Th 
was  the  caj)tivation  of  it  to  me.  If  it  had  ever 
meant  to  be  lived  in,  I  might  have  thought  it  sma 
inconvenient,  or  lonely  ;  but  never  having  been  dcsij 
for  any  such  use,  it  became  a  perfect  abode. 

"  It  was  beautifully  clean  inside,  and  as  tidy  as  ; 
sible.  There  was  a  table,  and  a  Dutch  clock, 
chest  of  drawers,  and  on  the  chest  of  drawers  there] 
a  tea-tray  with  a  jjuinting  on  it  of  a  lady  with  a  pan 
taking  a  walk  with  a  military-looking  child  who 
trundling  a  hoop.  The  tray  was  kept  from  tuinl 
down  by  a  Bible  ;  and  the  tray,  if  it  had  tumbled  do 
would  have  smashed  a  quantity  of  cups  aud  saucers] 
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I  teapot  that  were  grouped  around  the  book.  On  the 
vails  there  were  some  common  coloured  pictures, 
ramed  and  glazed,  of  scripture  subjects,  such  as  I  have 
lever  seen  since  in  the  hands  of  pedlars  without  see- 
11.:  the  whole  interior  of  Peggotty's  brother's  house 
ill,  at  one  view.  Abraham  in  red  going  to  sacrifice 
ic  in  blue,  and  Daniel  in  yellow  cast  into  a  den  of 
Awn  lions,  were  the  most  prominent  of  these.  Over 
he  little  mantel-shelf  was  a  picture  of  the  Sarah  Jane, 
agger,  built  at  Sunderland,  with  a  real  little  wooden 
,tern  stuck  on  to  it — a  work  of  art  combining  compo- 
ition  with  carpentry, — which  I  considered  to  be  one 
)f  the  most  enviable  possessions  that  the  world  could 
ifford.  There  were  some  hooks  in  the  beams  of  the 
telling,  the  use  of  which  I  did  not  divine  then  ;  and 
ome  lockers  and  boxes  and  conveniences  of  that  sort, 
vhich  served  for  seats  and  eked  out  the  chairs. 

"  All  this  I  saw  in  the  first  glance  after  I  crossed  the 
hreshold — childlike,  according  to  my  theory — and  then 
'eggotty  opened  a  little  door  and  shewed  me  my  bed- 
oora.  It  was  the  completest  and  most  desirable  bed- 
oom  ever  seen — in  the  stern  of  the  vessel;  with  a 
ittle  wmdow,  where  the  rudder  used  to  go  through  ;  a 
ittle  looking-glass,  just  the  right  height  for  me,  nailed 
gainst  the  wall,  and  framed  with  oyster-shells ;  a  little 
)ed,  which  there  was  just  room  enough  to  get  into  ; 
md  a  nosegay  of  seaweed  in  a  blue  mug  on  the  table. 
The  walls  were  whitewashed  as  white  as  milk,  and  the 
latchwork  counterpane  made  my  eyes  quite  ache  with 
ts  brightness.  One  thing  I  particularly  noticed  in  this 
lelightful  house  was  the  smell  of  fish ;  which  was  so 
searching,  that  when  I  took  out  my  pocket-handkerchief 
o  wipe  my  nose  I  found  it  smelt  exactly  as  if  it  had 
vrapped  up  a  lobster.  On  my  imparting  this  discovery 
n  confidence  to  Peggotty,  she  informed  me  that  her 
)rother  dealt  in  lobsters,  crabs,  and  crawfish;  and  I 
ifterwards  found  that  a  heap  of  these  creatures,  in  a 
.tate  of  wonderful  conglomeration  with  one  another, 
md  never  leaving  off  pinching  whatever  they  laid  hold 
)f,  were  usually  to  be  found  in  a  little  wooden  outhouse 
vhere  the  pots  and  kettles  were  kept," 

Con  Gregan  is  the  work  of  a  hand  we  do 
lot  recognise.  Its  title  is  unfortunate.  The 
frish  Gil  Bias  suggests  scenes  of  licentious- 
less  and  an  utter  want  of  principle,  which  can 
scarcely  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  numbers 
.vhicli  have  yet  appeared.  The  ground  of  the 
;tory  is  in  many  respects  new,  and  if  judici- 
ously tilled,  will  furnish  forth  a  very  readable 
md  curious  series  of  adventures.  In  an  early 
lumber  the  hero  crosses  the  Atlantic,  and  we 
ind  him  in  company  less  hackneyed  than  that 
•vhich  supplies  the  staple  of  most  novels  and 
ales.  His  adventures  are  told  with  spirit, 
liough  they  want  relief,  and  now  and  then  are 
jverdone  and  exaggerated.  On  the  whole, 
lowever.  Con  Gregan  shews  a  good  deal  of 
ibility,  and  is  readable  enough. 

Here  is  a  scene  only  too  painfully  true : 

'•  If  I  say  that  the  Lower  Town  of  Quebec  is  the  St. 
Giles's  of  the  metropolis,  I  convey  but  a  very  faint  no- 
tion indeed  of  that  terrible  locality.  I  have  seen  life  in 
'Ome  of  its  least  attractive  situations.  I  am  not  ignorant 
■>f  the  liberties  of  Dublin,  and  the  Claddagh  of  Galway  ; 

have  passed  more  time  than  I  care  to  mention  in  the 
Jsle  St.  Louis  of  Paris;  while  the  Leopoldstadt  of 
Vienna  and  the  Ghetto  of  Rome  are  tolerably  familiar 
to  me ;  but  still,  for  wickedness  in  its  most  unwashed 
itate,  I  give  the  palm  to  the  Lower  Town  of  Quebec. 

"  The  population,  originally  French,  became  gradu- 
ally intermixed  with  emigrants,  most  of  whom  came 
from  Ireland,  and  who,  having  expended  the  little  means 
they  could  scrape  together  for  the  voyage,  firmly  be- 


lieving  that  once  landed  in  America  gold  was  a '  chimera' 
not  worth  troubling  one's  head  about, — they  were  un- 
able to  go  farther,  and  either  became  labourers  in  the 
city,  or,  as  the  market  grew  speedily  overstocked,  sunk 
down  into  a  state  of  pauperism,  the  very  counterpart  of 
that  they  had  left  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean.  Their 
turbulence,  their  drunkenness,  the  reckless  violence  of 
all  their  habits,  at  first  shocked  and  then  terrified  the 
poor  timid  Canadians — of  all  people  the  most  submis- 
sive and  yielding — so  that  very  soon  feeling  how  im- 
possible it  was  to  maintain  co-partnery  with  such  asso- 
ciates, they  left  the  neighbourhood,  and  abandoned 
the  field  to  the  new  race.  Intermarriages  had,  how- 
ever, taken  place  to  a  great  extent ;  from  which,  and 
the  daily  intercourse  with  the  natives,  a  species  of  lan- 
guage came  to  be  spoken,  which  was  currently  called 
French  ;  but  which  might,  certainly  with  equal  pro- 
priety, be  called  Cherokee.  Of  course  this  new  tongue 
modified  itself  with  the  exigencies  of  those  who  spoke 
it ;  and  as  the  French  ingredient  declined,  the  Milesian 
preponderated,  till  at  length  it  became  far  more  Irish 
than  French. 

**  Nothing  assists  barbarism  like  a  dialect  adapted  to 
its  own  wants.  Slang  is  infinitely  more  conducive  to 
the  propagation  of  vice  than  is  generally  believed ;  it  is 
the  '  paper  currency'  of  iniquity,  and  each  man  issues 
as  much  as  he  likes.  If  I  wanted  an  evidence  of  this 
fact,  1  should  '  call  up'  the  place  I  am  speaking  of, 
where  the  very  jargon  at  once  defied  civilisation  and 
ignored  the  *  schoolmaster.'  The  authorities,  either  re- 
garding the  task  as  too  hopeless,  or  too  dangerous,  or 
too  troublesome,  seemed  to  slur  over  the  existence  of 
this  infamous  locality  ;  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  saw 
with  some  satisfaction,  that  wickedness  had  selected  its 
only  peculiar  and  appropriate  territory,  and  that  they 
had  left  this  den  of  vice,  as  Yankee  farmers  are  ac- 
customed to  leave  a  spot  of  tall  grass  to  attract  the 
snakes,  by  way  of  preventing  them  scattering  and  spread- 
ing over  a  larger  surface. 

"  As  each  emigrant-ship  arrived,  hosts  of  these  idlers 
of  the  Lower  Town  beset  the  newly- landed  strangers, 
and  by  their  voice  and  accent  imposed  upon  the  poor 
wanderers.  The  very  tones  of  the  old  country  were  a 
magic  the  new  comers  could  not  withstand,  after  weeks 
of  voyaging  that  seemed  like  years  of  travel.  Whatever 
reminded  them  of  the  country  they  had  quitted,  ay, — 
strange  inconsistency  of  the  human  heart — of  the  land 
they  had  left  for  very  hopelessness,  touched  their  hearts, 
and  moved  them  to  the  very  tenderest  emotions.  To 
trade  on  this  susceptibility  became  a  recognised  liveli- 
hood ;  so  that  the  quays  were  crowded  with  idle  vaga- 
bonds, who  sought  out  the  prey  with  as  much  skill  as 
a  West-end  waiter  displays  in  detecting  the  rank  of  a 
new  arrival. 

**  This  filthy  locality,  too,  contained  all  the  lodging- 
houses  resorted  to  by  the  emigrants,  who  were  easily 
persuaded  to  follow  their  '  countryman'  wherever  he 
might  lead.  Here  were  spent  the  days — sometimes, 
unhappily,  the  weeks — before  they  could  fix  upon  the 
part  of  the  country  to  which  they  should  bend  their 
steps  ;  and  here,  but  too  often,  were  wasted  in  excess 
and  debauchery  the  little  hoards  that  had  cost  years  to 
accumulate,  till  further  progress  became  impossible ;  and 
the  stranger  who  landed  but  a  few  weeks  back  full  of 
strong  hope,  sunk  down  into  the  degraded  condition  of 
those  who  had  been  his  ruin,  the  old  story — the  dupe 
become  blackleg. 

"  It  were  well  if  deceit  and  falsehood, — if  heartless 
treachery  and  calculating  baseness,  were  all  that  went 
forward  here.  But  not  so  ;  crimes  of  every  character 
were  rife  also  :  and  not  an  inhabitant  of  the  city,  with 
money  or  character,  would  have,  for  any  consideration, 
put  foot  within  this  district  after  nightfall.  The  very 
cries  that  broke  upon  the  stillness  of  the  night  were 
often  heard  in  the  Upper  Town;  and  whenever  a 
shriek  of  agony  arose,  or  the  heart-rending  cry  for  help, 
prudent  citizens  would  close  the  window,  and  say,  '  Itis 
some  of  the  Irish  in  the  Lower  Town,' — a  comprehen- 
sive statement,  that  needed  no  commentary. 
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"  Towards  this  present  locality  I  now  hastened,  with 
a  kind  of  instinctive  sense  that  I  had  some  claims  on 
the  sanctuary.  Jt  chanced  that  an  emigrant- ship  which 
had  arrived  that  evening  was  just  disembarking  its  pas- 
sengers ;  mingling  with  the  throng  of  which,  I  entered 
the  filthy  and  narrow  lanes  of  this  Alsatia.  The  new 
arrivals  were  all  Irish,  and,  as  usual,  were  heralded  by 
parties  of  the  resident  population,  eagerly  canvassing 
them  for  this  or  that  lodging-house.  Had  not  my  own 
troubles  been  enough  for  me,  I  should  have  felt  inter- 
ested in  the  strange  contrast  between  the  simple  pea- 
sant first  stepping  on  a  foreign  shore,  and  the  shrewd 
roguery  of  him  who  proposed  guidance,  and  who  doubt- 
less had  himself  once  been  as  unsuspecting  and  artless 
as  those  he  now  cajoled  and  endeavoured  to  dupe. 

"  I  soon  saw  that  single  individuals  were  accounted 
of  little  consequence ;  the  claim  of  the  various  lodging- 
houses  were  as  family  hotels,  perhaps ;  so  that  I  mixed 
myself  up  with  a  group  of  some  eight  or  ten,  whose 
voices  sounded  pleasantly,  for  in  the  dark  I  had  no 
other  indication  to  suggest  a  preference. 

*'  I  was  not  long  in  establishing  a  footing,  so  far  as 
talking  went,  with  one  of  this  party — an  old,  very  old 
man,  whose  greatest  anxiety  was  to  know,  first,  if '  there 
was  any  Ingins  where  we  were  going  ?'  and  secondly, 
if  I  had  ever  heard  of  his  grandson,  Dan  CuUmane  ? 
The  first  doubt  I  solved  for  him  frankly  and  freely, 
that  an  Indian  wouldn't  dare  to  shew  his  nose  where  we 
were  walking  ;  and  as  to  the  second,  I  hesitated,  promis- 
ing to  refer  to  *  my  tablets'  when  I  came  to  the  light,  for 
I  thought  the  name  was  familiar  to  me. 

*'  *  He  was  a  shoemaker  by  trade,'  said  the  old  man, 

*  and  a  better  never  left  Ireland;  he  was  'prentice  to 
ould  Finucane  in  Ennis,  and  might  have  done  well,  if 
he  hadn't  the  turn  for  Americay.' 

** '  But  he'll  do  better  here,  rely  upon  it,'  said  I,  in- 
viting some  further  disclosures  ;  '  I'm  certain  he's  not 
disappointed  with  having  coming  out.' 

"  '  No,  indeed ;  glory  be  to  God  !  he's  doing  finely ; 
and  'twas  that  persuaded  my  son  Joe  to  sell  the  little 
place  and  come  here, — and  a  wonderful  long  way  it  is  !' 

*'  After  expending  a  few  generalities  on  sea  voyages 
in  general,  with  a  cursory  glance  at  naval  architec- 
ture, from  Noah's  '  square'  stern,  down  to  the  modem 

*  round'  innovation,  we  again  returned  to  Dan,  for  whom 
I  already  conceived  a  strong  interest. 

"  *  And  is  it  far  to  New  Orleans  from  this  ?'  said  the 
old  man,  who,  I  perceived,  was  struck  by  the  air  of 
sagacity  in  my  discourse. 

**  *  New  Orleans  !  why  that's  in  the  States,  a  thou- 
sand miles  away  !' 

*« '  Oh  !  murther,  murther  !'  cried  the  old  fellow, 
wringing  his  hands  ;  *  and  ain't  we  in  the  States  ?' 

"  *  No,'  said  I;  '  this  is  Canada.' 

"'Joe  !  Joe  !'  cried  he,  pulling  his  son  by  the  collar, 
'  listen  to  this,  acushla.  Oh,  murther,  murther !  we're 
kilt  and  destroyed  intirely  !' 

**  'What  is  it,  father?'  said  a  tall,  powerfully  built 
man,  who  spoke  in  a  low  but  resolute  voice  ;  *  what  ails 
you  ?' 

"  '  Tell  him,  darlint,--tell  him  !'  said  the  old  man, 
not  able  to  utter  his  griefs. 

"  '  It  seems,'  said  I, '  that  you  believed  yourselves  in 
the  States ;  now  this  is  not  so.  This  is  British  America 
— Lower  Canada.' 

"  '  Isn't  it  Quaybec  ?'  said  he,  standing  full  in  front 
of  me. 

"  '  It  is  Quebec ;  but  still  that  is  Canada.' 

"  '  And  it's  ten  thousand  miles  from  Dan!'  said  the 
old  fellow,  whose  cries  were  almost  suffocating  him. 

"  '  Whisht,  father,  and  let  me  talk,'  said  the  son ; 
**  do  you  know  New  Orleans  ?' 

"  '  Perfectly — every  street  of  it,'  said  I,  with  an 
effrontery  the  darkness  aided  considerably. 

"  *  And  how  far  is't  from  l:ere  ?' 

"  '  Something  like  thirteen  or  fourteen  hundred  miles, 
at  a  rough  guess.' 

"  '  Oh,  th'  eternal  villain  !  if  I  had  him  by  the  nedk  !' 
<:ried  Joe,   as  he  struck  the  ground  a  blow  with  his 


blackthorn  which  certainly  would  not  have  improved  the 
human  face  divine  ;  '  he  towld  me  they  were  a  few  railet 
asunder — an  easy  day's  walk  !' 

'*  '  Who  said  so  ?'  asked  I. 

"  '  The  chap  on  Eden  Quay,  in  Dublin,  where  we 
took  our  passage.'  " 

The  hotels  of  America  are  famous  through- 
out the  whole  travelling  world  for  carrying 
European  conveniencies  to  a  more  than  Eu 
ropean  extent ;  but  here  is  a  specimen  of  i 
landlord,  such  as  never  was  "  raised"  on  thi 
side  the  great  ocean. 

"  After  a  brief  halt,  I  again  resumed  the  road,  whicl 
led  through  a  close  pine -forest,  and,  however  mucl 
praised,  was  any  thing  but  a  good  surface  to  travel  on 
'  Charcoal,'  however,  made  hght  of  such  difficulties 
and  picked  her  steps  over  holes  and  stumps  with  th' 
caution  of  a  trapper,  detecting  with  a  rare  instinct  th 
safe  ground,  and  never  venturing  on  spots  where  an 
difficulty  or  danger  existed.  I  left  her  to  herself,  am 
it  was  curious  to  see  that  whenever  a  short  interval  o 
better  footway  intervened,  she  would,  as  if  to  '  mak 
play,'  as  the  jockeys  call  it,  strike  out  in  a  long  swingin 
canter,  *  pulling  up'  to  the  walk  the  moment  the  un 
even  surface  admonished  her  to  caution. 

"As  day  broke  the  road  improved,  so  that  I  wa 
able  to  push  along  at  a  better  pace,  and  by  breakfast 
time  I  found  myself  at  a  low,  poor-looking  log-hous( 
called  '  Brazos.*  A  picture,  representing  Texas  as 
young  child  receiving  some  admirable  counsel  from 
very  matronly  lady  with  thirteen  stars  on  her  petticoat 
flaunted  over  the  door,  with  the  motto,  '  Filial  Affec 
tion,  and  Candy  Flip  at  all  hours.' 

"  A  large  dull-eyed  man,  in  a  flannel  pea-jacket  an 
loose  trousers  to  match,  was  seated  in  a  rocking- chai 
at  the  door,  smoking  an  enormous  cigar,  a  little  charme 
circle  of  expectoration  seeming  to  defend  him  from  ii^ 
assaults  of  the  vulgar.  A  huge  can  of  cider  stood  be 
side  him,  and  a  piece  of  Indian  corn  bread.  He  eye 
me  with  the  coolest  unconcern  as  I  dismounted,  nor  di 
he  shew  the  slightest  sign  of  welcome. 

"  '  This  is  an  inn,  1  believe,  friend  ?'  said  I,  salu^ 
him. — '  I  take  it  to  be  a  hotel,'  said  he,  in  a  voice 
like  a  yawn.  

"  '  And  the  landlord  —  where  is  he?'  —  *  Where  fc 
ought  to  be — at  his  own  door,  a-smokin'  his  own  t^ 
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"  '  Is  there  an  ostler  to  be  found  ?  I  want  to  ref 
my  horse,  and  get  some  breakfast  for  myself  too 
'  "There  an't  none.' 

"  *  No  help  ?' — '  Never  was.' 

"  *  That's  singular,  I  fancy.' — '  No  it  an't.' 

"  '  Why,  what  do  travellers  do  with  their  cq 
then  ?' — •  There  bean't  none.' 

"  '  No  cattle  ?'— '  No  travellers.' 

"  '  No  travellers !  and  this  the  high  road  bet 
two  considerable  towns  I' — *  It  an't.' 

*'  '  Why,  surely  this  is  the  road  to  Austin?*-—* 
an't.' 

" « Tlien  this  is  not  Brazos  ?'— '  It  be  Upper  Bntfoe 

"  *  There  are  two  of  them,  then ;  and  the  other, 
suppose,  is  on  the  Austin  road  ?' — He  nodded. 

"  '  What  a  piece  of  business  I'  sighed  I ;  '  and 
far  have  I  come  astray  ?' — '  A  good  bit.' 

"  *  A  mile  or  two  ?' — *  Twenty.' 

"  *  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  be  a  little  more 
municative,  and  just  say  where  this  road  leads  to  ; 
can  join  the  Austin  road  without  turning  back 
and  where  ?' 

"  Had  I  propounded  any  one  of  these  queries, 
just  possible  I  might  have  had  an  answer ;  but,  in  j 
zeal,   I  outwitted  myself.     I  drew  my  cheque  for 
large  an  amount,  and  consequently  was  refused  payi 
altogether. 

"  '  Well,'  said  I,  after  a  long  and  vain  wait  fol 
answer,  '  what  am  I  to  do  with  my  horse  ?     There 
stable,  I  hope  ?'—*  There  an't,'  i>aid  he,  with  a 
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"  '  So  that  I  can't  bait  my  beast  ?'— «  No  !' 

"  *  Bad  enough  I  can  I  have  something  to  eat  myself? 

I  cup  of  coffee ' — A  rude  burst  of  laughter  stopped 

me,  and  the  flannel  man  actually  shook  with  the  drollery 
jf  his  own  thoughts.  '  It  bean't  Astor  House,  I  reckon  I' 
jaid  he,  wiping  his  eyes. 

'•  -Not  very  like  it,  certainly,*  said  I,  smiling. — 
■  ^^■hat  o'  that  ?  Who  says  it  ought  to  be  like  it  ?' 
-aid  he ;  and  his  fishy  eyes  flared  up,  and  his  yellow 
cheeks  grew  orange  with  anger.  *  I  an't  very  like  old 
Hickory,  I  s'ppose  !  and  maybe  I  don't  want  to  be  ! 
I'm  a  free  Texan !  I  an't  a  nigger  nor  a  blue-nose  ! 
1  an't  one  of  your  Old  Country  slaves,  that  black  King 
George's  boots,  and  ask  leave  to  pay  his  taxes  !   I  an't !' 

"  *  And  I,'  said  I,  assuming  an  imitation  of  his  tone, 
for  experiment's  sake;  '  I  am  no  lazy,  rocking-chair, 
whittling,  tobacco. chewing  Texan  ;  but  a  traveller,  able 
and  williug  to  pay  for  his  accommodation,  and  who  will 
have  it,  too  !' — *  Will  ye?  Will  ye,  then?'  cried  he, 
springing  up  with  an  agility  I  could  not  have  believed 
possible  ;  while  rushmg  into  the  hut,  he  reappeared 
with  a  long  Kentucky  rifle,  and  a  bayonet  a-top  of  it. 
'  Ye  han't  long  to  seek  your  man,  if  ye  want  a  flash  of 
powder  I  Come  out  into  the  bush  and  '  see  it  out,'  1 
say !' 

"  The  tone  of  this  challenge  was  too  insulting  not  to 
call  for  at  least  the  semblance  of  acceptance,  and  so, 
fastening  my  mare  to  a  huge  staple  beside  the  door,  I 
unslung  my  rifle,  and  cried,  *  Come  along,  my  friend, 
I'm  quite  ready  for  you  l' 

"  Nothing  daunted  at  my  apparent  willingness,  he 
threw  back  the  hammer  of  his  lock,  and  said,  '  Hark 


ye,  young  un'  !  You  can't  give  me  a  cap  or  two  ? 
mine  are  cowsiderable  rusty  !' 

"  The  request  was  rather  singular,  but  its  oddity  was 
its  success ;  and  so,  opening  a  small  case  in  the  stock 
of  my  rifle,  I  gave  him  some. 

"  '  Ah,  them's  real  chaps — the  true  '  tin  jackets,'  as 
we  used  to  say  at  St.  Louis  !'  cried  he  ;  his  tongue 
seeming  wonderfully  loosened  by  the  theme.  '  Now, 
lad,  let's  see  if  one  of  your  bullets  fit  this  bore  ;  she's 
a  heavy  one,  and  carries  twenty  to  the  pound;  and  I've 
nothing  in  her  now  but  some  loose  chips  of  iron  for  the 
bears.' 

"  Loose  chips  of  iron  for  the  bears  !  thought  T ;  did 
ever  mortal  hear  such  a  barbaiian  !  '  You  don't  fancy, 
friend,  I  came  here  to  supply  you  with  lead  and  powder, 
to  be  used  upon  myself,  too !  I  supposed  when  you 
asked  me  to  come  out  into  the  bush,  that  you  had  every 
thing  a  gentleman  ought  to  have  for  such  a  purpose.' 

** '  Well,  I  never  seed  the  like  of  that !'  exclaimed  he, 
striking  the  ground  with  the  butt  end  of  his  piece.     *  If 

we  don't  stand  at  four  guns'  length ' — '  We'll  do 

no  such  thing,  friend,'  said  I,  shouldering  my  piece, 
and  advancing  towards  him.  *  I  never  meant  to  offend 
you !  nor  have  you  any  object  in  wounding,  mayhap 
killing,  me.  Let  me  have  something  to  eat ;  I'll  pay 
for  it  freely,  and  go  my  ways.' 

"  *  What  on  airth  is  it,  eh  ?'  said  he,  looking  puzzled. 
*  Why  that's  one  of  Colt's  rifles  !  you'd  have  picked 
me  down  at  two  hundred  yards,  sure  as  my  name  is 
Gabriel!'  — '  I  know  it  l'  said  I,  coolly;  *  and  how 
much  the  better  or  the  happier  should  I  have  been,  had 
I  done  so  ?'  " 
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PROGRESS  OF  THE  POPE'S  RESTORATION. 

Pius  IX.  has  been  gradually  resuming  the  exer- 
cise of  his  aathority  in  the  holy  city,  the  French 
army  continuing  to  support  it  in  every  (appa- 
rently) possible  way. 

On  the  21st  of  July,  General  Gudinot  thus  re- 
plied to  Cardinal  Tosti,  on  the  occasion  of  that 
prelate  expressing  the  thanks  of  the  College  of 
Cardinals  to  him,  on  the  threshold  of  the  Basilica 
of  the  Vatican,  during  the  solemnities  celebrated 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Pope's  temporal  power. 

"  Eminence,  while  personifying  in  me  the  army  I 
command,  you  render  me  a  signal  honour;  but  you 
attribute  to  me  a  much  too  important  part  in  the 
happy  event  which  has  been  accomplished.  "The  restora-  j 
tion  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Holy  Father  is  the  i 
work  of  all  France.  We  soldiers  have  only  been  the  \ 
instruments  of  a  holy  and  generous  cause.  To  our  Go- 
vernment all  the  merit  of  this  enterprise  is  due,  and  to 
Divine  Providence  we  owe  its  success.  We  have  never 
doubted  the  sympathy  of  the  Romans  for  our  France ; 
and,  although  the  entrance  to  this  beautiful  city  was 
disputed  to  us,  we  knew  perfectly  well  that  it  was  under 
an  oppressive  and  foreign  yoke.  From  the  instant  you 
have  been  freed  from  this  tyranny,  when  you  have  been 
able  to  manifest  your  sentiments,  you  gave  free  vent  to 
your  respect  for  the  Holy  Father  and  for  religion.  I 
have  received  numerous  addresses  and  warm  manifesta- 
tions demanding  the  return  of  his  Holiness.  In  hoist- 
ing to-day  the  Pontifical  flag  on  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
we  only  satisfy  our  private  wishes  and  those  of  the  whole 
CathoUc  world.  The  services  which  the  French  army 
has  been  able  to  render  to  religion  and  social  order  are 
now  fully  compensated.  Our  ambition  is  satisfied,  since 
we  have  obtained  the  confidence  of  your  fellow-country- 
men, as  well  as  the  sympathy  and  esteem  of  the  Catholic 
populations.  You  finished  your  speech  with  the  cry  of 
'  Long  Uve  France  !'  I  shall  terminate  thus,  *  Long  live 
religion  and  the  Holy  Father !'" 


On  the  17th  the  Pope  issued  the  following  pro- 
clamation : 

"  Pius  P.P.  IX.  to  his  beloved  subjects. 

"  The  Almighty  has  raised  his  hand  and  commanded 
the  tempestuous  waters  of  anarchy  and  impiety  to  stop. 
He  has  guided  Catholic  armies  in  sustaining  the  rights 
— unanimously  agreed  on — of  the  common  faith,  of  the 
Holy  See,  and  of  our  sovereignty.  Eternal  praises  be 
given  to  Him  who,  in  the  midst  of  his  ire,  has  not  for- 
gotten clemency. 

"  Beloved  subjects,  in  the  whirlwind  of  such  disastrous 
vicissitudes,  our  heart  has  deplored  the  evils  which  have 
fallen  on  the  Church,  on  religion,  and  on  you;  but  it 
has  never  forgotten  the  love  which  it  has  borne  to  you, 
and  which  it  will  ever  bear.  We  hail  with  satisfaction 
the  day  when  we  are  to  return  amongst  you.  We  will 
return  with  the  most  lively  desire  to  bear  to  you  com- 
fort and  consolation,  and  with  the  intention  of  occupying 
ourselves,  with  all  our  strength,  for  your  good — apply- 
ing serious  remedies  to  grave  evils,  consoUng  our  good 
subjects,  who,  whilst  they  expect  from  us  such  institu- 
tions as  will  satisfy  their  wants,  desire,  as  we  desire, 
sufficient  guarantees  to  be  established  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  High  Pontificate,  so  necessary  for  the  f-e- 
pose  of  the  Catholic  world. 

"  Without  delay,  for  the  reorganisation  of  public  af- 
fairs we  are  about  to  name  a  commission,  which,  fur- 
nished with  full  powisrs,  and  aided  by  a  ministry,  will 
regulate  the  government  of  the  state. 

"  May  the  blessing  of  God,  which  we  have  ever  im- 
plored, even  when  distant  from  you,  and  which  to-day 
with  greater  fervour  we  implore,  light  upon  you ;  and 
for  the  greater  comfort  of  our  soul  we  hope  that  all 
those  who  at  present  are  unable  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  treason  may  be  convinced  of  their  errors,  and  be 
also  entitled  to  consideration  and  mercy  by  a  speedy  and 
sincere  repentance. 

"  Gaeia,  Juhj  17,  1849.  "  Pius  P.P.  IX." 

On  the  21st  the  following  documents  appeared 
in  the  Roman  Jouimal: 
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"  Expeditionary  Corps  of  the  Mediterranean, 
**  Head  Quarters  of  Rome,  July  18. 

"  Monsig-nor — The  ordinary  course  of  justice  has 
been  interrupted  for  some  months.  The  ordinance  of 
the  General  Commissioner  of  Grace  and  Justice  was 
intended  to  remedy  that  state  of  thing's,  equally  injuri- 
ous to  the  interests  of  the  Roman  population,  and  those 
of  public  morality.  His  Holiness  alone  has  the  rig-ht  of 
fixing-  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction,  and  I  could  only 
adopt  very  temporary  measures,  in  order  to  leave  full 
liberty  of  action  to  the  administration  which  the  Holy 
Father  will  speedily  institute.  It  has  been,  moreover, 
agreed  that  cases  belonging:  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Tii- 
bunals  should  be  reserved.  It  hence  follows,  Monsig-nor, 
that  the  rig-hts  of  your  jurisdiction  cannot  be  attacked, 
and  I  will  be  the  first  to.  defend  them  ag-ainst  any  en- 
croaehments  that  may  be  attempted. 

"  The  General- in-chief,  Oudinot  DE  Reggio. 

"  To  the  Viceg'erent  of  Rome." 

"  The  General-in-chief,  considering-  the  importance 
of  ascertaining-  the  real  situation  of  the  public  libraries, 
and  the  spoliation  that  mig-ht  have  been  committed  to 
their  prejudice,  decrees : — Art,  1.  A  commission  is  in- 
stituted to  examine  and  report  on  the  present  state  of 
the  libraries  belonging-  to  the  g-reat  establishments  of 
Rome.  Art.  2.  The  following-  persons  are  named  mem- 
bers of  that  commission : — Messrs.  Marino,  Prefect  of 
the  Apostolical  Records  ;  Commander  Visconti,  Keeper 
of  the  Ancient  Documents  ;  Leg-ot,  Secretary  and  Li- 
brarian to  the  Academy  of  France ;  Castellini,  Professor 
of  the  University. 

"Rome,  July  21." 

The  Giornalc  di  Roma  of  the  1st  August  an- 
nounced the  arrival  there  of  Cardinals  Delia 
Genga  Sermattei,  Vannicelli  Casoui,  and  Altieri, 
whom  his  Holiness  the  Pope  had  named  members 
of  the  Commission  of  Government.  General 
Oudinot  addressed  ilie  following  general  order  of 
the  day,  defining  the  present  situation  : — 

" GENERAL  ORDER. 

"  For  the  purpose  of  org-anising-  with  the  greatest 
possible  speed  the  different  services  of  the  state,  the 
SovereigTi  Pontiff  has  named  a  Governmental  Commis- 
sion, which  is  charg-ed  with  the  composition  of  a  minis- 
try, and  which  has  established  its  residence  at  the  Qui- 
rinal.  The  members  of  that  Commission  are  their  Emi- 
nences Cardinals  della  Geng-a,  Vannicelli,  and  Altieri. 

"  The  hig-h  functions  his  Holiness  has  conferred  on  the 
Governmental  Commission  enables  the  General-in-chief 
to  restore  to  the  Pontifical  Government  the  powers 
which  the  events  of  war  had  in  part  united  with  the 
military  command. 

"  From  this  day,  therefore,  the  Holy  Father,  or  his 
representatives,  take  bfick  the  entire  administration  of 
the  country. 

"  Public  security  remains,  nevertheless,  under  the 
special  g-uarantee  of  the  French  anny.  The  Governor 
of  Rome  continues  to  exercise  in  the  capital  all  the 
authority  required  by  the  exceptional  military  situation 
established  by  the  decree  of  the  4th  of  July. 

"  The  Roman  troops  that  are  in  the  provinces  occu- 
pied by  the  French  army  remain  under  the  superior 
orders  of  the  General-in-chief. 

"  Charg-ed  Avith  restoring-  social  order  in  the  Pontifical 
St'it^s,  the  army  retains  therein  all  the  means  of  action 
which  are  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  g-reat 
mission  that  France  has  entrusted  to  it  in  the  double 
interest  of  the  Roman  people  and  the  temporal  authority 
of  the  SovereigTi  Pontifi". 

"  Jhe  General-in-chief,  Oudinot  de  Reggio. 

"Rome,  Aug.  .3." 

The  Commission  immediately  published  the 
following  manifesto  : 

"The  Govcniment  Commission  of  Stiite,  in  the  name 
of  hie  Holiness  Pope  Pius  IX.,  liappily  reigning-,  to  all 
his  subjects  of  his  temporal  dominions: — 


"  Divine  Providence  has  delivered  the  people  of  the 
whole  Pontifical  State,  and  especially  those  of  the  city 
of  Rome,  the  seat  and  centre  of  our  most  holy  religion 
from  the  tempestuous  whirlwind  of  the  blindest  and 
most  wicked  passions,  by  the  invincible  and  g-loriouK  arm 
of  the  Catholic  forces.  Therefore,  the  Holy  Father, 
faithful  to  his  promise,  announced  by  his  venerated  Motu- 
proprio,  ^iven  at  Gaeta  on  the  17th  of  last  month,  sends 
us  noAv  among  you  with  full  powers,  in  order  to  repair, 
by  the  best  means,  and  as  soon  as  possible,  the  serious 
evils  produced  by  anarchy  and  the  despotism  of  a  few 
men.  Our  first  care  shall  be  that  religion  and  morality 
be  respected  by  all  as  the  basis  and  foundation  of  every 
social  bond,  that  justice  have  its  full  and  regiilar  course 
for  every  one  distinctly,  and  that  the  administration  of 
public  matters  may  receive  the  organisation  and  improve- 
ment which  are  so  necessary  after  the  unworthy  mis- 
rule exercised  by  demagogues  without  sense  or  name. 
To  obtain  these  very  important  results,  we  shall  seek 
the  advice  of  persons  disting-uished  for  their  intelligence 
and  zeal,  and  for  the  general  confidence  they  enjoy, 
which  contributes  so  much  to  the  success  of  aft'airs.  The 
regular  order  of  matters  requires  that  there  shall  be 
called  to  the  direction  of  each  Ministry  men  of  integrity 
and  experience  in  the  branch  to  which  they  are  to  de- 
vote their  attention  with  the  greatest  alacrity ;  there- 
fore, we  shall  name  without  delay  those  who  shall  direct 
the  afikirs  of  the  Interior  and  Police,  those  of  Justice, 
Finance,  and  Arms,  as  well  as  Public  Works  and  Com- 
merce ;  while  Foreigii  Aft'airs  shall  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  Most  Eminent  Cardinal  Pro-Secretary  of  State, 
Avho,  during  his  absence,  shall  have  a  substitute  at  Rome 
for  ordinary  matters.  Thus  may,  as  we  hope,  confidence 
be  restored  among  every  class  and  order  of  persoiw, 
while  the  Holy  Father,  in  his  really  beneficent  mind,  is 
considering  the  means  of  granting  such  improvements 
and  institutions  as  are  compatible  Avith  his  most  elevated 
dignity  and  power  of  Supreme  Pontifi^,  with  the  nature 
of  this  State,  the  preservation  of  which  interests  the 
whole  Catholic  world,  and  with  the  real  wants  of  Ik 
beloved  subjects. 

"  Rome,  from  our  residence  of  the  Quirinal  Paluc' 
August  1. 

"  G.  Cardinal  Della  Genga  Sermattei.   m 
"L.  Cardinal  Vannicelli  Casoni.  M 

"  L.  Cardinal  Altieri."  " 

They  also  issued  a  decree  relative  to  the  paper 
circulation,  which  made  a  great  sensation 
meaning  of  it  is,  that  the  Papal  Government 
cognises  all  the  paper  money  issued  by  the  Po 
and  600,000  dollars  put  into  circulation  im 
diately  after  his  departure  ;   and  that  it  redu 
by  35  per  cent  all  the  notes  since  issued  by 
Republic.     The  decree  is  as  follows  : — 

"The  nullity  of  the  laws  and  acts  of  the  so-called  PwV 
visional  and  Republican  Governments  woidd  have  o( 
itself  rendered  null  and  void  the  paper  money  placed  h\ 
them  in  circulation  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  thci 
usurpation,  and  prolonging  their  idle  and  fatal  resist- 
ance. 

"  Still  the  mind  of  the  Holy  Father,  profoundly  moved 
by  the  losses  which  mig-ht  fall  on  honest  citizens,  and 
the  ruin  that  might  come  on  worthy  families,  and  espe- 
cially  those  of  the  poorest  and  most  indigent  class,  bir 
still  having  in  view  the  necessity  of  conciliating-  the  in 
tei-ests  of  commerce,  has  thought  proper  to  decree  a 
follows : — 

"  Art.  1.  Remains  confirmed — and,  consequently,  J 
will  continue  its  due  circulation — all  the  paper  nionev 
to  the  letter  O,  of  which  his  HoHness  had  authorisec^ 
tlie  emission. 

"  2.  All  the  other  bonds  and  notes  of  the  Republfa- 
and  Provisional  Governments  shall  be  acknowledged 
the  rate  of  05  per  cent  of  their  nominal  value.  ^ 

"3.  Tlie  Government  will  provide  as  soon  as  jwssihl 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  bonds,  and  their  being- chungei 
to  notes  of  a  more  regular  form,  for  the  purpose  of 
spiring  greater  confidence  in  the  public  and  in 
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cial  aftairs.  The  dovernment  will  at  the  same  time 
make  every  eflfort  to  substitute  a  metallic  currency  for 
such  part  as  may  not  cause  preat  sacrilices. 

♦♦  4.  The  paper  money  issued  by  provinces  or  districts 
may  continue  its  course  in  the  respective  localities,  but 
without  any  g-uarantee  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
"  Cardinal  Bella  Genoa. 
"Cardinal  Vannicelli. 
"  Cardinal  Altieri. 

"  Rome,  from  our  residence  in  the  Quirinal,  Aug".  3." 

The  following  order  has  been  issued  in  reference 
to  the  public  ottices  : — 

"  For  the  purpose  of  duly  providing'  for  the  reg-ular 
course  of  civil,  criminal,  and  administrative  justice,  it  is 
ordered  as  follows  : — 

*' Art.  1.  All  laws  and  reg-ulations  relative  to  public 
employee  emanatmg-  since  the  16th  of  November,  1848, 
are  null  and  void. 

•*  2.  The  renewal  of  mortgag-e  inscriptions  remain 
suspended  until  further  orders. 

*'  3.  The  rontiiical  tribunals  existing'  previous  to 
that  period  are  rencAved,  and  all  arising-  from  the  illeg-i- 
timate  power  are  dissolved. 

"  4.  All  sen'ants  dismissed  for  refusing-  to  act  under 
the  late  Government  are  restored  to  their  posts  as  they 
existed  on  the  16th  of  November,  1848 ;  and  all  those 
who  were  promoted  return  in  like  manner  to  their  ori- 
j^nal  destination. 

"5.  A  council  will  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
examming"  into  the  character  and  conduct  of  public 
employes  in  every  branch  until  the  definitive  pleasure 
of  the  Sovereig-n  respecting'  them  be  made  known. 

"  6.  All  provincial  municipahties  are  for  the  present 
dissolved,  and  the  presidents  of  the  communal  depart- 
ments will  provide  temporarily  for  the  public  wants. 
"  Cardinal  Bella  Genga. 
"  Vannicelli. 
"  Altieri. 

"  Rome,  from  our  residence  in  the  Quirinal  Palace, 
Aujrust  3." 


OPENING  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  IMMA- 
CULATE CONCEPTION,  FARM  STREET, 
LONBON. 
This  church  was  opened  with  solemn  Mass, 
coram  Pontifice,  on  the  31st  of  July.  The  posi- 
tion and  form  of  the  site  are  greatly  against  the 
general  design  of  the  building,  but  tiiey  have 
been  got  over  by  the  architect,  Mr.  Scoles,  with 
considerable  skill,  and  the  church  is  really  beau- 
tiful. It  has  no  screen,  and  the  chancel  decora- 
tions (by  Mr,  Bulmer)  are  thus  distinctly  visible. 
They  are  more  chaste  and  subdued  in  tone  than 
is  common  with  some  of  our  modern  Gothic  de- 
corations, and,  to  our  taste,  more  satisfactory. 
The  confessionals  are,  we  have  little  doubt,  the 
best  constructed  in  England  ;  and,  instead  of  an 
eye-sore,  are  pleasing  features  in  the  church  ; 
and  what  is  better  still,  are  ventilated  and  large, 
arid  consequently  healthy. 

The  Right  Rev.  Urs.  Wiseman,  Wareing,  and 
Brown  (otWales),  were  present,  and  many  clergy. 
Dr.  Wiseman  preached  in  the  morning,  and  Dr. 
Brown  in  the  evening.  On  the  following  Sun- 
day, Father  Faber,  of  the  Oratory,  preached  in 
the  morning,  and  Mn  Oakeley  in  the  evening. 


CLAPHAM— THE  REDEMPTORISTS. 

On  Thursday,  the  2d  ult.,  took  place  the  cere- 
mony of  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  the  church 
about  to  be  erected  by  the  Redemptorists  and 
Fathers,  under  the  patronage  of  our  Lady  of  Vic- 
tories and  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori,  on  ground  con- 


tiguous to  the  house  occupied  by  them  in  Park- 
road,  Clapham. 

A  large  tent  and  a  temporary  altar  were  erected 
for  the  occasion.  About  half-past  eleven  o'clock 
the  Right  Rev.  Dn  Wiseman,  attended  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  clergy  in  procession,  commenced  the 
ceremony  according  to  the  forms  prescribed  by 
the  Pontijicale  Romanum.  Having  blessed  the 
holy  water  and  the  stone,  recited  the  Litany  of 
the  Saints,  and  placed  a  bottle  containing  the 
several  coins  of  the  realm,  and  a  document  de- 
scribing the  several  particulars,  he  iixed  the 
stone  in  its  resting-place.  He  then,  accompanied 
by  the  clergy  in  processional  order,  went  round 
the  foundations  of  the  church,  blessing  them  and 
sprinkling  them  with  holy  water.  Having  re- 
turned to  the  altar,  he  made  a  brief  address,  ex- 
planatory of  the  various  parts  of  the  ceremony 
which  he  had  just  performed.  He  alluded  to 
the  blessings  that  had  been  promised  in  the 
Church's  name  to  all  who  should  partake  in  this 
good  work,  whether  by  aiding  it  with  their  purse 
or  actually  assisting  in  the  erection.  He  exhorted 
the  workmen,  many  of  whom  he  saw  present, 
who  were  to  assist  in  its  erection,  to  remember 
that  the  blessing  of  God  had  been  that  day  called 
down  upon  them,  by  the  solemn  prayers  of  the 
Church,  and  that  the  work  which  they  Avere  about 
to  be  engaged  in  was  the  work  of  God  ;  he  trusted, 
therefore,  that  they  would  conduct  themselves 
with  propriety  ;  that  no  quarrelling,  no  improper 
language  or  conduct  should  be  witnessed  among 
them  during  its  erection. 

His  lordship  concluded  by  appealing  warmly 
to  the  charity  of  the  Catholics  to  aid  in  this  good 
work  the  holy  men  who  had  come  from  a  foreign 
country  to  plant  again  the  blessings  of  the  true 
religion  in  this  our  country. 

Al'ter  the  Pontifical  Benediction,  High  Mass 
commenced. 

The  church,  a  Gothic  one,  large  and  handsome, 
is  to  be  built  by  Mr.  Wardell. 


ST.  MARY'S  CHURCH,  BURNLEY. 

This  large  and  striking  church  was  opened  on 
the  2d  August  by  the  Right  Rev.  Drs.  Brown 
and  Sharpies.  It  is  164  feet  long  inside,  58  wide 
in  the  nave,  and  85  at  the  transepts,  and  will  ac- 
commodate more  than  1200  persons.  Mr.  Had- 
field,  of  Sheffield,  is  the  architect ;  and  the  deco- 
rations, as  far  as  completed,  are  by  Mr.  Bulmer. 
We  shall  rejoice  to  hear  that  all  that  yet  remains 
to  be  done  is  finished  as  satisfactorily  as  what  is 
already  accomplished. 


PROFESSORS  APPOINTED  TO  THE  IRISH 
COLLEGES. 

queen's  college,  BELFAST. 

The  Greek  Language. — Rev.  Frederic  H.  Ringwoodj 
formerly  Scholar  of  Trinity  Colleg-e,  Dublin,  Senior 
Moderator  in  Classics  and  Ethics  at  the  degree  exami- 
nation in  1837,  Berkely  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  editor  of  "  A  Selection  from  the  Re- 
mains of  Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschos." 

The  Latin  Language. — C.  Macdouall,  formerly  Pro- 
fessor Elect  of  Oriental  Lang'uag-es  in  the  University  of 
Edinburg-h;  author  of  an  "  Inaug-ural  Lecture  on  the 
Study  of  the  Oriental  Lang-uages,"  and  of  a  Critical 
Essay  on  a  work  of  Albertus  Van  Heng-el. 

History  and  English  Literature.— Georg-e  L.  Craik, 
LL.D.,  editor  and  one  of  the  principal  writers  of  the 
"  Pictorial  History  of  England  ;"  author  of  the  "  Pur- 
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suit  of  Knowledg-e  under  Difficulties,"  "  I'lie  New  Zea- 
landers,"  "  Sketches  of  tlie  History  of  Learning-  and 
Literature  in  Eng-land,"  "  Spenser  and  his  Poetry," 
"  Bacon,  his  Writing's  and  Philosophy,"  "  The  Romance 
of  the  Peerag'e,"  and  other  "works. 

Log'ic  and  Metaphysics. — Robert  Blakey,  A.M.,  au- 
thor of  "  An  Essay  on  Logic,"  "  A  History  of  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Mind,"  and  other  works. 

Mathematics. — W.  Parkinson  Wilson,  B.A,,  Fellow 
of  St.  John's  Colleg-e,  Cambridg'e  ;  Senior  Wrang-ler 
and  Senior  Smith's  Prizeman  at  the  degree  examination 
m  1847. 

JYatural  Philosophy. — J.  Stavelley,  LL.D.,  M.R.I. A. 
Science  Gold  Medallist  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  late 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Royal  Belfast 
Institution;  author  of  Original  Scientific  Memoirs  in 
the  *'  Transactions"  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

Chemisti7.-ThomasAndrews,M.D.,F.R.S.,M.R.I.A., 
Vice-President  of  Queen's  Colleg-e,  Belfast. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology. — Alexander  Carte,  IM.D. 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Colleg-e  of  Surg'eons  in  Ireland, 
late  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  Trinity  Colleg-e,  and 
Conservator  of  the  Museum  in  the  Colleg-e  of  Surg'eons 
in  Ireland. 

Natural  History. — Georgfe  Dickin,M.D.,  Lecturer  on 
Zoolog-y  and  Botany  in  the  University  and  King-'s  Col- 
leg-e of  Aberdeen  ;  author  of  numerous  contributions  to 
botanical  science,  published  in  various  scientific  periodi- 
cals. 

Modem  LangTiag-es. — M.  T.  Fring-s,  Ph.  D.,  formerly 
Professor  of  the  French  Lang-uag-e  and  Literature  in  the 
Grauen  Kloster,  and  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Gymnasia,  at 
Berlm ;  author  of  a  Grammar  of  the  French  lang-uag-e 
for  the  use  of  Germans,  and  other  educational  works. 

Mineralogy  and  Geolog-y. — F.  M'Coy,  author  of  a 
work  on  the  fossils  of  carboniferous  limestone  of  Ireland, 
and  on  the  Irish  silurian  system. 

Jiirisprudence  and  Political  Economy. —  W.  Neilson 
Hancock,  LL.D.,  barrister-at-law,  Archbishop  Whate- 
ly'i5  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University 
of  Dublin,  and  author  of  various  lectures  and  essays  on 
political  economy. 

English  Law. — Eclilin  Molyneux,  barrister-at-law, 
Professor  of  Equity  to  the  Dublin  Law  Institute. 

Civil  Eng-ineering". — John  Godwin,  C.E.,  eng-ineer  to 
the  Ulster,  the  Belfast  and  County  Down,  and  other 
railway  companies. 

Ag-riculture. — John  F.  Hodg-es,  M.D.,  late  Professor 
of  Chemistry  to  the  Royal  Belfast  Institution. 

The  Irish  Lang-uag-e. — John  O'Donovan,  M.R.I. A., 
author  of  an  Irish  Grammar,  and  editor  of  various  works 
published  by  the  Archjfiolog-ical  Society. 

Practice  of  Medicine.  —  John  C.  Ferg-uson,  M.D., 
late  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  to 
the  King  and  Queen's  Colleg-e  of  Physicians ;  Physi- 
cian in  ordinary  to  Sir  P.  Dunn's  Hospital. 

Practice  of  Surgery. — Alexander  Gordon,  M.D.,  late 
Professor  of  Surg-ery  in  the  Royal  Belfast  Institution. 

Materia  Medica. — Thomas  O'Meara,  M.D.,  formerly 
University  Medical  Scholar,  University  of  London. 

Midwifery. — William  Burden,  M.D. 

queen's  COLLEGE,  CORE. 

The  Greek  Langiiag-e. — John  Kyall,  LL.D.,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Queen's  Colleg-e,  Cork. 

The  Latin  Languag-e. — Bunnell  Lewis,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  the  University  of  London. 

History  and  Eng-lish  Literature. — Rev.  Charles  Dar- 
ley,  A.M 

Logic  and  Metaphysics, — Georg-c  Sydney  Read,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford. 

Mathematics. — Georg-e  Boole,  author  of  numerous 
memoirs  on  mathematical  subjects  published  in  the 
•*  Cambridg-e  Matlicmatical  Journal.*' 

Natural  Philosophy. — George  Frederick  Shaw,  A.M., 
Fellow  of  Trmity  College,  Dublin. 

Chemistry.— J.  Blyth,  M.D.,  lat€  Professor  of  Che- 
mistry in  the  Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology.— rHugh  Carlisle,  M.D. 


Natural  History. — William  Hiuke,  LL.D,,  formt 
Professor  in  the  Manchester  College,  York. 

Modern  Languages. — Raymond  de  Vericour,  formerly 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Paris ;  autlior  of  "  Milton 
et  la  Poesie  Epique,"  "  Rapport  sur  les  Instituts  de 
Fellenburg,"  a  work  on  "  Modem  French  Literature," 
Translation  of  Guizot's  "  Civilisation  of  Europe." 

Mineralogy  and  Geology. — James  Nicol,  Secretary 
to  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  author  of  Prize 
Essays  on  the  Geology  of  Peeblesshire  and  Roxburgh- 
shire, of  a  '•  History  of  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  tli. 
Feroe  Islands,  Avith  an  account  of  their  Natural  His 
tory,"  a  "  'Jreatise  on  Mineralogy,"  and  other  works. 

Jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy. — K.  Homer 
Mills,  A.  H,,  late  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the 
Glasgow  Commercial  College. 

English  Law. — Francis  A.  AValsh,  banister-at-htw. 

Civil  Engineering. — C.  B.  Lane,  A.B.,  Fellow  of  tlie 
Royal  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers  of  London,  late 
Resident  Engineer  to  the  Birmingham  and  Oxibrd 
Railway. 

Ag-riculture. — Edmund  Murphy,  B.A,,  editor  of"  The 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  Joui-nal." 

The  Irish  Language. — Owen  Connellan,  translator  of 
"  The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,"  and  author  of  an 
Irish  Grammar. 

Practice  of  Medicine. — D.  C.  O'Connor,  M.D. 

Surg-ery. — Denis  B.  Bullen,  M.D.  one  of  the  Sur- 
geons to  the  North  Infirmaiy,  Cork. 

Materia  Medica. — A.  Fleming-,  M.D. 

Midwifery. — J.  A.  Harvey,  M.D. 

QUEEN'S  COLLEGE,  GALWAY. 

The  Greek  Language. — William  Edward  Hearn,  Scho- 
lar of  T.C.D. 

The  Latin  Language.  —  William  Neebitt,  formerly 
Scholar  of  T.C.D. 

History  and  English  Literature. — Edward  Bei-wicl 
Vice-President  of  Queen's  Colleg-e,  Galway. 

Logic  and  Metaphysics. — Tliomas  William  Moffatt, 
Head  Master  of  the  Classical  Department  of  the  Royal 
Academical  Institution,  Belfast. 

Mathematics. — Michael  Roberts,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  author  of"  Mathematical 
moirs  communicated   to   the  Academy  of  Science 
Paris," 

Natural  Philosophy. — John  Mulcahy,  A.B.,  of  tb« 
University  of  Dublin,  obtained  the  gold  medal  in  1829, 

Chemistry. — E.  Ronalds,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Che 
try  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital ;  editor  of  "Knapp's 
plied  Chemistjy,"  and  of  the  "Journal  of  the  Che 
Society." 

Anatomy  and  Physiology.  —  Croker  King,   M. 
M.R.I.A. ;   Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Suri 
Ireland,   Professor  of  Anatomy  to   the   Royal  Du' 
Society. 

Natural  History.— A.  G.  Melville,  M.D.;  formeriy 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  to  the  University  of  Dublin. 

Modern  Languages. — A.  Bensbach,  graduate  in  me- 
dicine of  the  University  of  Heidelberg ;  author  of  a 
Sketch  of  German  Literature,  Sui. 

Mineralogy  and  Geology.— AVilliam  King,  late  cu- 
rator of  the  Newcastle  Museum,  and  Lecturer  on  Geo 
logy. 

Jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy. — Denis  Cai 
field  Heron,  barrister-at-law. 

Englisli  Law.— Hugh  Law,  barrister-at-law. 

Civil  Engineering.— Thomas  Deane,  of  St.  Pel 
College,  Cambridge. 

Agriculture.— Thomas  Skilling,  formeriy  Agricultu 
to  the  Board  of  Education,  Principal  and  Manager  oi 
School  of  Agriculttire,  at  Ardfry,  near  Galway. 

Irish  Language — Cornelius  Mahony. 

Practice  of  Medicine. — N.  Colahan,  M.D. 

Surgery. — James  V.  Browne,  M.D.,  Member  of 
College  of  Surgeons  of  Ireland,  A.B.  T.C.D. 

Materia  Medica. — Simon  M'Coy,  M.D.,  Lecturer 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  and  Examiner 
Materia  Medica  in  the  lloyal  College  of  Surgeoufl. 
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LIST  OF  OPIPICE-BEARBIIS  IN  T^HE  QUBBN's 
COLLEGES. 

Queen's  College,  Belfast.— Eeg-istrar,  W.  T.  C.  Allen  ; 
Librarian,  James  M'Adam ;  Bursar,  Alexander  Dickey. 

Queen's  Colleg-e,  Cork. — Registrar,  Francis  Albani ; 
Librarian,  Henry  Hennessey;  Bursar,  Edward  Fitz- 
g-erald. 

Queen's  Colleg-e,  Galway. — Reg-istrar,  Bernard  O' Fla- 
herty ;  Librarian,  James  Hardiman ;  Bursar,  P.  G.  Fitz- 
srerald. 


EXTRAORDINARY  AFFAIR  AT  MACAO. 

{From  the  Overland  China  Mail.) 

Friday,  June  the  8th,  was  expected  to  be  a  gay  day 
at  Macao,  and  a  large  concourse  had  assembled  to  wit- 
ness the  regatta,  when  other  events  of  a  more  serious 
nature  superseded  all  interest  in  it. 

Mr.  James  Summers,  teacher  in  the  Colonial  Chap- 
lain's school  at  Hongkong,  arrived  in  the  Canton 
steamer  at  Macao  on  Thursday  afternoon,  shortly  after 
five  o'clock.  On  coming  on  shore  he  proceeded  to 
Senate  Square,  where  the  procession  of  Corpus  Christi 
was  passing,  the  whole  concourse  of  people,  including 
Protestant  spectators,  being  uncovered,  except  Mr.  Sum- 
mers, who,  when  warned  both  by  his  own  countrymen 
and  by  a  priest,  having  declined  the  alternative  of  with- 
drawing, naturally  attracted  particular  attention,  and 
became  the  object  of  indignant  remark  to  the  people 
engaged  in  the  ceremony. 

The  thing  coming  to  the  notice  of  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, he  acquainted  the  Governor  (Senhor  do  Amaral), 
who  sent  an  orderly  corporal  to  request  Mr.  Summers 
to  take  his  hat  off.  This  he  did,  but  immediately  placed 
it  more  firmly  on  his  head  ;  and  as  he  could  not  speak 
the  language,  looked  defiance  at  the  soldier,  who  reported 
the  circumstance  to  the  Governor.  His  Excellency 
thereupon  ordered  that  Mr.  Summers,  who  still  remained 
among  the  crowd,  should  be  arrested  and  taken  to  the 
guard-house,  which  was  done  accordingly. 

Tlie  room  where  he  was  put  and  kept  all  night  is  the 
one  upstairs  usually  occupied  by  the  officer  on  duty, 
and  faces  the  Praya  Grande.  Whilst  there  Mr.  Sum- 
mers addressed  the  Governor  as  follows  : — 

"  Thursday,  June  7. 

"  To  his  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Macao. — Being 
a  stranger  in  Macao,  and  being  unacquainted  with  the 
customs  of  Protestants  in  Roman  Catholic  countries, 
either  of  conforming  to  their  ceremonies  or  retiring  from 
the  street  in  which  they  were  being  performed,  and 
being,  as  a  Protestant,  imable  to  perform  any  act  of 
reverence  to  the  Host,  I  kept  on  my  hat ;  but  had  I 
known  the  custom  of  keeping  away,  I  should  have  done 
so,  and  so  kept  myself  out  of  this  place,  from  which  I 
pray  you  to  release  me. — I  am,  your  Excellency,  your 
respectful  and  obedient  servant^  -  J.  Summers." 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  notice  was  taken  of  this 
note  ;  but  next  morning  the  writer  was  delivered  over 
to  the  Judge,  who,  at  the  end  of  the  interview,  ordered 
Mr.  Summers  to  be  taken  to  the  Salla  Livre,  or  Free 
Hall  of  the  Civil  Prison,  to  await  the  proceedings  of  the 
Attorney  -  General . 

As  a  very  mistaken  notion  prevails  respecting  the 
place  of  confinement,  it  maybe  proper  here  to  state,  from 
personal  inspection,  that  it  is  distinct  from  the  common 
prison,  into  which  it  has  been  believed,  on  his  own  as- 
sorance,  Mr.  Summers  was  thrown.  An  outside  flight 
of  twenty  steps  conducts  to  an  upper  story,  divided, 
half-way  to  the  ceiling,  by  a  slight  wooden  partition, 
into  two  apartments,  the  inner  of  which,  occupied  by 
Mr.  Summers,  measures  24  feet  by  16,  having  three 
large  windows  without  bars,  looking  to  the  courtyard 
and  the  public  street.  Its  furniture  consists  of  six  arm- 
chairs, such  as  the  Governor  himself  sits  upon,  and  two 
tables,  with  a  sleepmg  berth  boarded  off.  The  outer 
apartment,  to  which  Mr.  Summers  had  free  access, 
measures  33  feet  by  16,  the  entire  stretch  being  57  feet. 


To  this  place  Mr.  Summers  was  brought  about  ten 
o'clock  on  Friday  forenoon ;  and  both  the  windows  and 
front  door,  as  usual,  being  open,  Mr,  Summers,  after 
sitting  a  few  minutes,  jumped  up  from  his  seat,  put  his 
hat  on  his  head,  and  ran  down  stairs  to  the  street-door, 
which  was  also  open.  There  he  was  stopped  by  the 
sentry,  though,  had  he  been  a  little  more  deUberate,  he 
might  perhaps  have  effected  his  escape.  Havmg  been 
brought  back,  he  made  the  gaoler  understand  that  he 
had  got  no  breakfast,  and  that  functionary  therefore  pro- 
vided for  him  a  repast,  consisting  of  roast  fowl,  pota- 
toes, bread,  and  tea.  Whilst  it  was  preparing,  Mr. 
Summers  having  observed  Mr.  Mancel  Pereira,  the  Pro- 
curador  or  Chinese  Magistrate,  passing,  called  him,  and 
descended  to  the  street-door  for  the  purpose  of  having 
a  letter  sent  on  board  the  Canton  to  Captain  Staveley, 
who  had  been  his  fellow -passenger  from  Hongkong. 
This  Mr.  Pereira  undertook  to  do,  and  must  have  lost 
no  time  about  it,  for  Captain  Staveley  arrived  as  Mr. 
Summers  had  finished  breakfast. 

The  interview  with  Captain  Staveley  may  have  lasted 
ten  minutes  ;  and  after  it  was  over,  Mr.  Summers  wrote 
the  following  appeal  to  Mr.  P.  S.  Forbes  : 

''  Friday,  June  8,  1849. 

**  Dear  Sir, — Hearing  that  you  are  American  consul 
in  Macao,  I  take  the  liberty  to  wx'ite  a  line  to  you,  as 
the  English  have  no  consul  here,  beseeching  your  inter- 
cession with  the  Governor  for  my  release  from  this 
place.  I  live  in  Hongkong  with  her  Majesty's  chaplain, 
the  Rev.  V.  Stanton,  and  I  came  here  in  the  Canton 
yesterday  evening,  and,  through  ignorance,  proceeded 
through  a  street  in  which  the  procession  of  the  Host 
was  moving ;  and  as  I  am  a  Protestant,  I  did  not  pay 
any  reverence  to  it ;  but  had  I  known  their  strictness 
on  this  point,  I  would  not  have  entered  the  street.  The 
Governor  ordered  me  to  the  guard-house,  in  which  I 
remained  all  night,  and  this  morning  they  have  brought 
me  to  the  common  jail,  having  kept  me  without  food  or 
other  convenience  twenty  hours,  which,  considering  the 
ignorance  on  my  part,  or,  I  may  say,  inadvertence,  in 
turning  into  the  street — for  I  had  just  come  on  shore, 
and  was  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  place — should 
be  sufficient  punishment.  If  I  could  be  brought  before 
a  court  of  justice  and  explain  the  whole,  and  apologise 
for  the  offence  it  gave,  I  cannot  think  they  would  keep 
me  here.  If  you  would  kindly  do  what  is  in  your  power 
for  me  I  should  ever  feel  greatly  obliged.  I  am  known 
to  the  American  consul  at  Canton,  Dr.  Parker. 

"  With  an  apology  for  the  liberty  I  take, — I  remain, 
dear  sir,  your  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  James  Summers, 
**  Please  to  excuse  the  paper,  &c, 

"  To  —  Forbes,  Esq.,  American  Consul  in  Macao." 

We  believe  this  letter  was  seen  by  Captains  Keppel 
and  Troubridge,  and  may  have  accelerated  their  exer- 
tions for  the  release  of  Mr.  Summers ;  for  they  were 
then,  and  may  be  even  now,  unaware  that  it  was  written 
after  an  ample  breakfast,  and  that  the  place  of  confine- 
ment was  not  the  common  prison. 

Upon  receipt  of  Mr.  Summers's  letter.  Captain  Stave- 
ley met  Captains  Keppel  and  Troubridge,  and  these 
three  officers  immediately  proceeded  to  the  Governor's 
to  demand  the  release  of  Mr.  Summers.  The  Governor, 
addressing  Captain  Keppel,  said,  "  My  dear  captain,  do 
you  ask  the  liberation  of  this  person  as  a  favour  ?  for  if 
so,  I  shall  immediately  take  the  responsibility  of  using 
my  influence  with  the  judge."  To  which  Captain  Kep- 
pel replied,  that  he  did  not  ask  it  as  a  favour,  but  de- 
manded it  as  a  right.  ''Then,"  said  the  Governor, 
"you  consider  me  in  the  wrong?"  "  Yes,"  was  the 
reply.  "  That,"  rejoined  the  Governor,  "  is  a  point  for 
my  sovereign  to  determine  ;"  and  seeing  the  position 
taken  up,  he  added,  that  Mr.  Summers  must  be  consi- 
dered as  being  in  the  hands  of  the  constituted  authori- 
ties, to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  law  of  the  coun- 
try. Captains  Keppel,  Troubridge,  and  Staveley  then 
withdrew ;  and  shortiy  afterwards  the  following  official 
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letter  was  sent  to  the  Governor,  dated  on  board  the 
Meeander,  though,  from  the  distance  at  which  that  ves- 
sel was  anchored,  and  the  short  time  that  had  elapsed, 
it  must  have  been  written  within  a  few  doors  of  Govern- 
ment House  : 

**  H.B.M.S.  Mseander,  Macao  Roads,  June  8, 1849. 

"  Sir, — As  I  understand  from  the  personal  interview 
I  have  just  had  with  your  Excellency  in  the  presence  of 
Captain  Troubridge  of  H.B.M.S.  Amazon,  and  Captain 
Staveley,  A.D.C.  to  the  Major-General  commanding  the 
troops  at  Hong  Kong,  that  Mr.  Summers,  a  British 
subject,  resident  of  Hong  Kong,  has  been  put  in  the 
common  jail  by  your  Excellency's  order,  for  not  taking 
off  his  hat  in  obedience  to  your  order,  conveyed  by  a 
soldier,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Host  passing,  and  your 
Excellency  having  entirely  separated  the  supposed  of- 
fence from  any  religious  aspect,  by  distinctly  stating 
that  he  was  committed  to  jail  for  not  obeying  your  order 
to  take  his  hat  off,  I  deem  it  my  duty  as  Senior  Naval 
Officer  of  her  Britannic  Majesty's  Ships  in  China,  to 
demand  his  immediate  release,  and  a  full  explanation  of 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  his  imprisonment,  for 
the  information  of  her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government. 
I  have,  &c.  Henry  Keppel, 

"  Captain  and  Senior  Naval  Officer." 

This  was  immediately  acknowledged  in  a  note  from 
Senhor  de  Amaral.  This  interview  and  correspond- 
ence must  have  taken  place  before  one  o'clock,  as 
shortly  after  that  hour  the  Governor  went  in  his  barge, 
as  arranged,  to  the  U.S.  ship  Plymouth,  anchored  about 
three  miles  off,  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the  regatta, 
of  which  his  Excellency  was  patron. 

In  less  than  three  hours  afterwards,  a  strong  body  of 
marines  and  seamen,  fully  armed,  was  landed  at  the 
Governor's  wharf.  Captain  Keppel,  who  was  on  board 
the  Canton  steamer,  as  one  of  the  umpires  of  the  race 
then  going  on,  observing  the  boats  of  the  squadron  on 
their  way,  hastily  deputed  a  friend  to  act  for  him,  and 
went  ashore  with  Captain  Staveley.  They  arrived  about 
the  same  time  as  the  first  man-of-war's  boat,  but  from 
the  arrangements  for  a  surprise  already  made  on  shore, 
it  was  considered  unnecessary  to  wait  for  additional 
force,  and  the  detachment  was  forthwith  put  under  the 
orders  of  Captain  Staveley,  who,  instead  of  proceeding 
by  the  Governor's  Lane  towards  Senate  Square,  con- 
ducted the  men  through  an  uninhabited  dwelling-house, 
the  doors  of  which  had  been  opened  for  the  purpose  by 
direction  of  Mr.  Patrick  Stewart.  Thus  the  party  got 
safely  into  Rua  de  Se,  at  a  bend  in  the  street  leading 
to,  and  about  eighty  paces  from,  the  Senate  House,  in 
front  of  which  a  sentry,  a  stripling  of  nineteen,  was 
walking  with  fixed  bayonet,  but  unloaded  musket.  Hear- 
ing the  sound  of  footsteps,  he  turned  round,  and  was 
in  the  act  of  biting  the  end  of  a  cartridge,  with  the  in- 
tention of  loading,  when  the  party  rushed  upon  him, 
wrenched  off  his  bayonet,  having  the  keys  of  the  am- 
munition-box attached,  and  by  a  blow  on  the  arm, 
compelled  him  to  drop  his  musket.  Captain  Staveley 
then  called  out,  **  Don't  kill  the  poor  man!"  and  he 
was  released.  His  assailants  turned  into  the  lobby  of 
the  Senate  House,  and  fired  up  the  staircase  and  at  the 
roof,  where  thirteen  distinct  marks  of  shots  are  to  be 
seen,  besides  one  space  in  the  wall  where  the  lime  is 
so  much  broken  that  the  individual  shots  there  cannot 
be  counted.  One  ball  fired  upwards  pierced  the  roof, 
and  passing  through  the  Salla  de  Entrada,  or  entrance- 
hall  of  the  Senate  Chamber,  upstairs,  lodged  in  the 
wall  of  that  room.  Fortunately  no  one  was  in  the  room 
or  on  the  stairs  at  the  time ;  but  in  the  courtyard  be- 
hind. Private  Roque  Barrache  was  standing  at  the  door 
of  the  armourer's  shop,  talking  to  that  person  about  the 
repair  of  a  buckle.  The  place  is  right  in  front  of  the 
second  flight  of  steps,  which,  however,  screen  the  view 
from  the  lobby.  The  soldier  had  just  come  off  guard 
at  one  of  the  forts,  and  still  wore  his  cap  and  jacket, 
but  was  without  arms.  Alarmed  by  the  firing,  he,  with 
the  armourer,  ran  to  a  gate  opeuing  to  the  yard,  and 


being  thus  visible  from  below,  was  fired  at  and  shi 
through  the  chest.  He  staggered  backwards  to  tl 
yard,  where  he  fell,  and  immediately  expired. 

The  sentry  at  the  street-gate  heard  the  firing,  ai 
observing  one  party  with  fixed  bayonets  approachi 
and  another  behind  loading  their  muskets,  gave  the 
alarm  to  the  corporal's  guard  of  six  men,  who  had  just 
finished  dinner.  The  sentry's  musket  being  miloaded, 
he  presented  his  bayonet,  but  was  immediately  sur- 
rounded  and  disarmed.  The  corporal,  on  the  first 
alarm,  went  to  the  gate,  and  seeing  the  marines  ap. 
proaching,  ran  for  his  arms  to  the  guard-house,  where 
the  men  were  taking  a  siesta  after  dinner.  The  ma- 
rines having  by  this  time  encountered  the  sentry,  the 
corporal  hurried  upstairs  to  secure  the  door  of  the 
Salla  Livre,  which,  as  has  been  already  stated,  gene- 
rally stands  open.  In  the  outer  apartment  he  observed 
Mr.  Summers  with  his  hat  on,  and  his  traps  at  hand, 
apparently  ready  for  a  start.  He  (Summers)  rushed 
upon  the  corporal  while  in  the  act  of  shutting  the  door, 
grasped  him  by  the  throat,  and  attempted  to  pull  him 
down  ;  and  so  far  succeeded  as  to  prevent  the  door 
being  bolted.  It  was  then  pushed  open  from  the  out- 
side, and  several  shots  were  fired  into  the  room,  leaving 
six  marks  on  the  walls,  and  narrowly  missing  the  gaoler 
as  he  retreated  into  his  own  house.  (The  gaoler's  mis- 
fortunes, however,  did  not  end  here,  for  his  daughter 
in  her  alarm  fell  over  a  window,  and  is  now  in  a  dying 
state.)  The  corporal  escaped  the  danger,  from  being 
warned  by  a  person  who,  through  a  loophole  of  an 
inner  room,  cried  out  that  the  marines  were  raising 
their  muskets,  and  about  to  fire. 

A  person  dressed  in  a  white  jacket,  supposed  from 
the  description  to  have  been  Captain  Staveley,  took  Mr. 
Summers  by  the  arm  and  led  him  away. 

The  Governor  of  Macao,  as  already  stated,  being 
patron  of  the  races,  and  having  no  reason  to  believe 
that  aggressive  measures  would  be  adopted — least  of  all 
in  his  absence — had,  shortly  after  one  o'clock,  in  sight 
of  Captain  Keppel  and  other  officers,  proceeded  on 
board  the  American  flag-ship  Plymouth,  lying  about 
three  miles  out.  Information  of  what  had  taken  place 
reached  him  through  his  aide-de-camp,  about  half-past 
four  P.M.,  after  which  he  despatched  that  officer  with  a 
statement  of  what  had  occurred,  for  the  information  of 
the  Governor  of  Hong  Kong,  aware  of  course  that  his 
Excellency  had  no  power  to  interfere  with  the  naval 
commander. 

Captains  Keppel,  Troubridge,  Hay,  and  Staveley  h 
been  engaged  to  dine  on  shore  to  meet  the  Governor,  bi 
they  sent  apologies,  and  immediately  after  the  ra 
were  over,  went  on  board  their  ships,  the  Columb: 
and  Medea  starting  immediately  for  Hongkong,  and  the 
Mseander  next  morning  for  Manilla,  leaving  the  Amazon 
at  anchor.  Next  afternoon  (the  9th)  the  following  let- 
ter from  Captain  Keppel  was  handed  to  the  Governor's 
Secretary  by  an  officer  of  the  Amazon,  who  declined  to 
wait  until  it  was  taken  to  his  Excellency  : — 

"  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Ship  Mseander, 
Macao  Roads,  8th  June,  1849. 

"Sir  —  Finding  by  the  tenor  of  your  Excellency's 
reply  to  ray  requisition  for  the  immediate  Uberation  of 
Mr.  Summers,  that  you  had  not  the  slightest  intention 
of  complying  therewith,  and  hearing  from  yourself  that 
you  had  not  the  power  to  control  the  judge  to  whom 
you  had  delivered  him,  I  regret  the  necessity  I  was 
under  of  removing  him  from  the  gaol. — I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  Excellency's  most  obedici 
servant,  Henry  Keppei., 

Captain  of  H.B.M.'s  Ship  Mseandei 
and  Senior  Naval  Officer 

"  His  Excellency  Joao  Maria   Ferreira  do  Amari 
Governor,  ike,  Macao." 

This  letter,  though  dated  the  8th,  was  not  receive 
until  nearly  four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  9th. 

It  only  remains  to  add,  that  the  soldier  who  was  sho^ 
after  being   laid  out  in  the  Salla  de  Entrada  of    " 
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Senate  House,  was  buried  with  great  solemnity  on  Sa- 
turday evening,  officers  of  the  garrison  bearing  the  pall, 
and  the  Governor  and  a  private  of  Barrache's  company 
being  chief  mourners. 


STATE  OF  THE  ROMAN  MONUMENTS  AFTER 
THE  FRENCH  SIEGE,  DESCRIBED  BY  AN 
EYEWITNESS. 

{From  the  Spectator.) 
The  periodicals  of  Italy  have  lately  published  such  pre- 
cise information  regarding  the  destruction  of  the  works 
of  art  and  of  the  monuments  of  Rome,  that  one  is  natu- 
rally inclined  to  believe  them.     It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  Italian  press  is  greatly  distinguished 
for  exaggeration,  if  not  for  an  utter  disregard  for  truth. 
During  the  French  siege  of  Rome  each  day  brought 
forth  some  sad  intelligence.     A  barbarous  shot  had  just 
injured  the  immortal  frescoes  of  Raphael  Sanzio ;  ano- 
ther had  shivered  the  horse  of  Phidias  to  pieces  ;  a  shell 
exploded  in  the  Spada  Palace  and  pulverised  the  antique 
statue  of  Pompey  the  Great ;  the  Corsini  Gallery  was 
half  ruined ;  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  Guido,  his  charming 
Aurora,  was  also  reported  to  have  been  severely  da- 
maged ;  even  those  eternal  ruins  of  old  Rome,  which 
had  resisted  the  invasion  of  so  many  barbarous  ti-ibes  of 
Goths  and  Visigoths,  were  felled  to  the  ground  by  the 
artillery  of  civiUsed  France  !     Let  not  the  lover  of  the 
fine  arts  sigh  too  deeply :  the  old  monuments  of  Rome 
are  still  erect,  beautiful,  uninjured !     The  frescoes  of 
Raphael    and  Michelangiolo  in   the  Vatican    are   un- 
touched, and  shine  forth  in  their  wonted  magnificence. 
A  musket-ball  came  through  the  window  of  the  room 
"  of  the  Battle  of  Constantine,"  designed  by  Raphael 
and  coloured  by  his  illustrious  pupil,  but  merely  erased 
the  half  of  the  letter  t  in  the  inscription  "  Sixtus  V. 
Pont :".     Two  other  balls  penetrated  the  long  gallery 
of  tapestry ;  one  fell  on  the  floor,  the  other  at  the  foot 
of  the   "  Miraculous  Draught   of  Fishes,"    of  which 
Hampton  Court  possesses  the  noble  cartoon.     Some 
cannon-balls  fell  on  St.  Peter's  and  various  parts  of  the 
Vatican,  but  did  no  harm  of  any  consequence.     The 
Capitol  received  several  shots,  notwithstanding  its  dis- 
tance from  the  Janiculum ;  but  here  again  we  have  no 
monuments  to  deplore.     The  splendid  bronze  statue  of 
Marc  Aurelius,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  open  court, 
was  especially  exposed  to  danger ;  and  the  Romans, 
who  were  erecting  hundreds  of  useless  barricades  in  the 
streets,  did  nothing  for  the   protection   of  the   finest 
bronze    extant  ;    but   Marc   Aurelius    and    his    proud 
charger  escaped  unhurt.     A  twenty-four  pounder  fell 
on  the  roof  of  the  Aurora  of  Guido  Reni,  without  caus- 
ing any  mischief.     The  horse  of  Phidias  is  still  entire, 
and  rearing  in  the  air  on  Mount  Quirinal.     The  galle- 
ries of  Doria  Borghese,  Sciarra,  Rospigliosi,  Barberini, 
Albani,  Ludovisi,  have  not  suffered  either  from  shot, 
shell,  or  thief.     A  shell  exploded  between  the  floor  of 
the  second  story  and  the  ceiling  of  the  first  in  the  Cor- 
sini Palace,  with  the  sole  injury  of  an  old  chair.     The 
Famesina,  the  pride  of  Raphael  and  of  his  wealthy  pa- 
tron Ghigi,  placed  immediately  below  the  breaching  bat- 
teries of  the  French,  was  in  very  great  peril ;  many 
shots  fell  around  the  house,  but  not  one  penetrated  this 
sanctuarj'  of  art.     The  Farnese  Palace,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Tiber,  was  somewhat  battered  by  shots, 
its  walls  and  roof  slightly  injured;  but  the  admirable 
frescoes  of  Annibal  Carracci  within,  are  in  their  pristine 
freshness,  beauty,  and  integrity.     The  Pompey  statue, 
close  by,  certainly  made  a  miraculous  escape  :    some 
thirty  shots   struck   the  walls   of  this   palace,  several 
broke  through  the  massive  structure,  and  bounded  from 
side  to  side  in  the  very  room  where  the  statue  stands  ; 
yet  Pompey  is  unharmed.     In  the  Costiguti  Palace  a 
shot  destroyed  an  insignificant  landscape  of  G.  Poussin, 
which   was   painted   above   the   window.      The    noble 
frescoes  of  Guercino,  Domenichino,  and  Poussin,  how- 
ever, are  unhurt.     It  must  be  satisfactory  to  General 


Oudinot  that  Poussin  was  a  Frenchman !  Several 
churches,  public  buildings,  and  private  houses  in  Rome, 
were  injured  by  shells  and  balls  ;  but  the  damage  done 
is  not  serious.  Even  the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  Mon- 
torio,  which  the  Times  says  is  rained,  can  be  easily 
repaired.  This  church  contains  only  two  fine  works  of 
art,  and,  by  good  fortune,  the  only  two  which  have 
escaped  injury — the  Temple  of  Bramante,  and  the  fine 
fresco  by  Sebastian  del  Piombo.  Nearly  every  other 
picture  in  the  church  is  destroyed,  or  greatly  damaged. 
We  must  not  attribute  the  destruction  here  entirely  to 
the  French  ;  for  Garibaldi's  soldiers  occupied  the  church, 
and  left  behind  them  proofs  of  reckless  damage.  Thus, 
Rome  has  little  to  weep  over,  and  the  fame  of  MM. 
Oudinot  and  Vaillant  is  not  darkened  by  the  dust  of 
falling  monuments  of  imperishable  memory.  But  if  we 
bend  our  way  through  the  gates  of  the  old  Roman  walls, 
what  sad,  what  frightful,  what  useless  havoc  appears  ! 
Hundreds  of  houses  levelled  to  the  ground — not  a  tree 
spared !  The  lovely  Villa  Borghese  has  lost  half  its 
charms  ;  even  the  little  villa  where  Raphael  lived  is  now 
no  more.  Nor  was  Michelangiolo's  summer  retreat 
more  fortunate.  This  immense  sacrifice  of  property 
was  committed  by  the  Romans  themselves,  for  the  bet- 
ter defence  of  the  city. 


THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  PARIS  ON  THE 
AFFAIRS  OF  VENICE. 

The  Archbishop  of  Paris  has  addressed  a  long 
letter  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  on  the 
subject  of  Venice.  The  Most  Reverend  Prelate 
expresses  his  disinclination  to  meddle  in  the  tem- 
poral affairs  of  nations,  but  says  that  he  considers 
the  case  of  Venice  as  a  question  of  justice,  of  hu- 
manity, and  of  civilisation.  After  expressing  his 
opinions  as  to  the  justice  of  the  claims  of  Venice 
on  tlie  consideration  and  sympathies  of  Austria, 
he  proceeds  as  follows : 

*'  Austria  refuses  all  concession,  and  all  promise  of  a 
constitution  ;  she  no  long'er  listens  to  the  timid  repre- 
sentations of  the  Powers ;  she  refuses  to  neg-otiate.  She 
will  only  dictate  to  the  rebel  city  the  conditions  of  its 
present  and  future  existence.  And  what  are  those  con- 
ditions ?  Are  they  admissible  ?  are  they  tolerable  ?  la 
there  any  thing"  in  her  conduct  towards  Venice  in  which 
the  slightest  g'enerosity  is  to  be  seen  ?  Does  she  not 
impose  on  that  unfortunate  city  the  necessity  of  choos- 
ing- between  dishonour  and  despair  ?  To  surrender  at 
discretion  and  unconditionally ;  to  burden  the  people  with 
an  enormous  load  of  debt  under  wliich  they  cannot  fail 
to  fall ;  to  drive  from  the  city  500  oflicers  of  the  marine, 
with  their  families,  and  to  send  them  without  resources 
into  exile ;  to  select  among"  the  first  citizens  forty  vic- 
tims to  whom  the  pardon  of  the  amnesty  shall  not  be 
applied  ;  to  re-establish  an  unbridled  and  unlimited 
military  despotism,  with  an  indefinite  state  of  sie^e, 
accompanied  by  daily  executions  and  arbitrary  taxes. 
Such,  it  is  said,  are  the  conditions  of  Austria;  this  is  the 
manner  in  which  she  punishes  crime  in  a  people  who 
dared,  at  a  particular  moment,  to  take  advantag'e  of  the 
state  of  Italy,  and  of  some  favourable  circumstances,  to 
remember  their  former  existence,  and  to  wish  to  be 
themselves  ag-ain.  Venice  cannot  accept  such  condi- 
tions, and  she  is  resolved  to  bury  herself  beneath  her 
ruins  rather  than  subscribe  to  them.  Can  France,  can 
civilised  Europe  permit  them  to  be  imposed  ?  There  is, 
then,  no  long-er  any  union,  any  mutual  responsibility, 
between  nations.  There  are  no  long-er  any  secondary 
rig-hts — the  eternal  ones  of  justice  and  of  humanity. 
'J'here  are  no  longer  any  of  the  inviolable  principles 
which  g'uarantee  the  dignity  and  liberty  of  a  people. 
I  am  aware  that  the  answer  of  political  men  will  be, 
We  have  only  two  plans  to  adopt ;  either  to  allow  Aus- 
tria to  abuse  her  victory,  or  to  declare  war  against  her. 
Policy  shrinks,#,nd  perhaps  rightly,  from  adopting*  the 
latter  course.  I,  for  my  part,  believe  that  there  is  a 
middle  course  to  be  pursued,  and  that  the  influence '"of 
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France  might  be  used  to  a  certain  point  without  the 
eifnsion  of  blood.  France  is  powerful,  and  may  use 
lofty  lang-uag-e  wlien,  apart  from  all  private  interests, 
8he  makes  herself  the  defender  of  the  weak  and  the 
oppressed.  It  is  a  part  wliich  becomes  France,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  Eng-land  also.  If  these  two  powers  were 
to  act  in  concert  in  the  matter,  would  Austria,  notwith- 
standing- her  knoAvn  obstinacy,  long*  resist }  Would  she 
threaten  war  ?  Would  she  seek  to  make  fresh  enemies 
when  she  finds  so  much  difficulty  in  resisting-  those 
which  she  already  has  }  That  she  would  push  thing's 
to  the  last  extremity,  if  required  to  do  any  thing-  dis- 
lionourable  to  her,  maybe  comprehended;  but  when  she 
is  only  asked  not  to  be  too  cruel  and  too  inexorable  to- 
wards an  unfortunate  people,  become  by  tlie  force  of 
arms  and  the  play  of  revolutions  an  integ-ral  part  of 
the  empire,  who  can  credit  that  she  will  obstinately 
refuse  it  ?  This  work  is  worthy  of  France.  Evil  be  to 
the  Government  who  shall  witness  with  a  dry  eye  the 
ag-ony  and  death  of  a  vanquished  people.  What  does 
history  already  say,  and  what  will  posterity  for  ever 
say,  of  those  who  allowed  the  destruction  and  partition 
of  Poland  ?  Venice,  doubtless,  is  of  less  importance  ; 
but  the  rig-ht  of  a  small  state  is  not  less  sacred  than 
that  of  a  larg-e  one.  To  labour  for  the  salvation  of  Ve- 
nice, or  at  least  to  prevent  its  total  ruin,  would  be  also 
worthy  of  the  minister  who  at  this  moment  directs  our 
foreign  aft'airs.  His  heart,  so  noble  and  so  open  to  the 
inspirations  of  true  liberty,  must  be  filled  "with  sympa- 
thy for  such  misfortune.  Let  bun  not  allow  it  to  be  one 
day  said,  that  the  French  diplomacy  under  his  ministry 
did  not  make  a  last  eifort  to  stop  the  perilous  desig-ns  of 
Austria,  and  save  the  Venetian  state  fi-om  a  complete 
loss.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  promises  made  to  Venice, 
of  the  hopes  that  have  been  held  out  to  her,  and  of  the 
support  even  which  has  been  g-iven  to  her.  I  only 
speak  of  France,  of  the  interests  of  her  g-lory  and  of  her 
dignity.  I  speak  also  of  the  g-lory  of  a  minister  who  is 
dear  to  us.  I  conjure  him  to  turn  his  eyes  toAvards  the 
Adriatic,  or  rather  towards  Venice.  There  are  in  that 
city  envoys  from  Vienna  rejected  and  abandoned.  Let 
him  come  to  their  aid,  let  him  take  their  interests  in 
hand,  and  he  is  sure  to  acquire  imperishable  claims 
to  the  gi-atitude  of  all  who  love  justice  and  hate  ini- 
quity." 


THE  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  ABBEY  OF 
SOLESMES.* 
(From  the  Tablet) 
The  Abbey  of  Solesmes  has  principally  aimed,  in  its 
publications,  at  three  objects  of  research — Archseology, 
Liturgical  Studies,  and  History.  Its  first  work,  Les 
Origines  Romaines,  regarded  the  first  monuments  of 
Christian  Rome.  Complaints  have  been  made  of  the 
interruption  of  this  remarkable  work  ;  but  the  studies 
were  continuing  in  silence,  journeys  to  Rome  were  de- 
veloping the  primitive  plan,  and  at  the  moment  when 
one  might  more  than  ever  have  despaired  of  the  execu- 
tion, a  new  volume  gave  us  an  agreeable  surprise.  The 
History  of  St.  Cecilia,  which  was  published  in  the 
stormy  year  of  1848  by  the  illusti-ious  Abbot  of  So- 
lesmes, is  a  genuine  episode  to  the  Origines  Romaines, 
uniting  at  once  the  most  rigorous  accuracy  of  historical 
research  to  the  fertile  and  instructed  imagination  of 
a  Chateaubriand.  A  curious  book  may  be  mentioned, 
which  we  owe  to  Dom  de  Bannier.  Having  to  trans- 
late one  of  the  most  interesting  compositions  of  the 
middle  age,  the  Meditations  ascribed  to  St.  Bonaven- 
ture,  he  has  abandoned  the  modern  French  language  as 

*  For  the  materials  of  the  following  account  of  the 
literary  labours  of  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Solesmes, 
we  are  indebted  to  papers  furnished  us  by  the  worthy 
Religious  of  that  Order  who  are  at  present  in  England 
collecting  subscriptions  for  the  great  series  of  patristic 
works  which  the  monastery  contemplates  issuing  under 
the  title  of  "  Spicilegium  Solesmense."  •We  cannot  sup- 
pose that  so  noble  an  undertaking  will  be  suffered  to 
languish  for  want  of  support  in  thia  country. 


too  stiff  and  refined,  and  has  interpreted  the  pious  con- 
templative  in  the  language  of  Amyot  and  St.  Francis  de 
Sales.  The  attempt  is  perhaps  a  little  too  bold  ;  but 
assuredly  those  who  take  an  interest  in  such  matters 
will  not  be  displeased  that  so  spirited  a  work  has  been 
given  to  the  world. 

Liturgical  studies  have  been  the  real  field  of  the  new 
Benedictines  of  France,  and  the  scene  of  controversies 
which  have  hardly  been  stayed  by  the  revolution  of 
Febmary  and  the  pestilence.  The  Roman  Liturgy  is 
carrying  the  day  in  France.  All  the  attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  arrest  its  development  have  only  contri- 
buted  to  accelerate  it,  and  we  can  already  foresee  the 
moment  when  almost  the  entire  Church  of  France  will 
be  united  in  public  prayer  with  the  whole  Catholic 
world.  On  this  grave  and  peaceful  revolution  the 
reader  may  study  with  abundant  profit  the  Instiiufiom 
Liturgiques  of  Dom  Gueranger,  his  Annee  Liturgigues, 
his  letter  Sur  le  Droit  Liturgique  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Rheims,  his  reply  to  Mgr.  d'Astros,  and  his  corre- 
spondence with  the  last  Bishop  of  Orleans,  who  died  so 
unexpectedly  whilst  a  member  of  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly. 

M.  Melchior  du  Lac  is  another  distinguished  member 
of  this  Order,  who,  though  he  has  not  actually  pub- 
lished any  thing  of  his  own,  has  added  much  light  to 
the  researches  of  others. 

As  to  those  literary  labours  which  require  patient 
study,  long  preparation,  and  great  literary  resources, 
one  may  suppose  that,  after  the  example  of  their  fathers, 
the  French  Benedictines  have  deemed  it  right  to  pro- 
ceed with  a  slow  maturity.  We  know  that  important 
labours  are  being  prepared,  and  that  at  the  present 
moment  the  members  of  the  Abbey  of  Solesmes  are  in 
England  collecting  the  titles  and  documents  which  con- 
cern the  continuation  of  the  Gallia  Christiana.  Never- 
theless, we  may  mention  further  a  monography,  or  his- 
tory of  St.  Leger,  by  Dom  Pitra,  which  has  just  received 
the  formal  commendations  of  the  Institute  of  France,  in 
a  report  edited  by  M.  de  Normand,  in  the  name  of  the 
Committee  of  Examination. 

In  the  course  of  searching  throughout  a  great  number 
of  libraries  and  archives  for  the  materials  of  the  Gallia 
Christiana,  the  same  good  fortune  has  happened  to 
new  Benedictines  as  to  their  predecessors  of  the  C 
gregation  of  St.  Maur,  namely,  the  discovery  of 
number  of  important  inedited  works  of  the  most  anciellt 
authors.     These  discoveries  formerly  obtained  for  the 
learned  world  the  Spicilegium  of  d'Achery,  the  Anal 
of  Mabillon,  the  Anecdota  Grceca  of  Montfaufon 
Thesaurus  Anecdotorum,  and  the  Amplissima  Colla 
Monumentorum. 

We  are  happy  to  have  to  announce  a  sixth  collec 
under  the  title  of  Spicilegium  Solesmense,  which 
form  a  continuation  of  the  above.  The  publicatii 
will  comprise  more  than  five  hundred  authors,  wholly 
or  partly  inedited,  and  nearly  all  ready  for  publication. 
A  first  series  of  five  volumes  will  contain  in  general  the 
writers  who  lived  from  the  second  to  the  tenth  century 
after  Christ.  The  second  series  will  stop  with  the 
writers  of  the  twelfth  century  inclusively.  Each  author 
will  be  accompanied  witlx  an  historical  and  critical  no- 
tice ;  the  text,  collated  with  the  best  mss.,  will  only 
have  such  notes  as  are  indispensable.  The  collected 
observations  will  form  the  prolegomena  to  each  volu 
and  some  dissertations  will  be  added  on  the  most  i 
portant  questions.  All  the  publications  will  be  in  Lai 
the  Greek  texts  carefully  translated.  Among  the  wri 
portions  of  whose  works  will  occur,  we  may  men 
the  following,  selected  from  a  much  larger  list  that 
pears  in  the  prospectus  kindly  forwarded  to  us  : — 
Melito,  Hippolytus,  Paulinus  of  Treves,  Patrick,  Ni 
of  Constantinople,  Avitus  of  Vienne,  Venerable 
Egbert,  &c.  &c. ;  Alcuin,  Eginhard,  Florus  Diacon 
Hincmars,  Rabanus  Maurus,  Scotus  Erigena,  Wala 
dus  Strabo,  &c.  &c. 

The  second  senes,  comprehending  inedited  authors 
the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  centuries,  will  be  op 
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)y  the  entire  annals  of  St.  Vedast.  Among  the  names 
)f  this  division  are  Gerbert,  Remi  of  Auxerre,  St.  Gauz- 
in  of  Toul,  St.  Odilo,  Guillaume  de  Champeaux,  Peter 
)f  Celles,  Peter  the  Venerable,  St.  Bernard,  Petrus 
Jantor  of  Paris,  Abelard,  Yvo  of  Chartres,  Honorius  of 
\utun,  Stephen  Langton,  Richard  de  Saint  Victor,  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,  &c.  &c. 

The  first  series  will  begin  in  1850,  and  the  volumes 
,vill  be  published  yearly ;  the  second  series,  if  the  sub- 
scriptions be  encouraging,  may  be  issued  simultaneously 
.vith  the  first.  The  price  of  each  volume,  large  quarto, 
)f  500  or  600  pages,  will  be  only  10*.  for  the  first  500 
nibscribers.  It  will  be  15s.  for  the  rest,  and  one  volume 
•annot  be  sold  separately  under  20s.  Subscriptions 
;mnnot  be  made  except  for  a  series  of  five  volumes. 


The  Roman  Paper-Money. — To  shew  you  to  what 
1  state  the  monetary  circulation  is  reduced,  (says  the 
Times  correspondent,)  I  have  only  to  mention  that  at 
110  cafe  can  you  obtain  coppers  for  a  ten  bajocchi  note 
— namely,  fivepence ;  and  instead  of  coin  you  receive 
another  promissory  note  from  the  owner  of  the  cafe  for 
vour  change.     I  have  several  of  these  bits  of  paper  to 


produce  ;  and  even  at  the  day  theatre,  for  your  bank- 
note of  tenpence  you  receive  a  promise  to  pay  for  three- 
pence— the  place  only  costing  seven.  Such  has  been 
the  legacy  left  by  the  Republic  to  the  infatuated  Romans. 
Property  to  the  amount  of  1 ,000,000/.  has  been  destroyed 
in  preparing  the  city  for  a  defence  which  was  never  to 
be  made,  and  all  the  gold,  silver,  and  copper  coin  has 
been  removed.  "  God  and  the  people"  and  the  one 
paul  notes  remain.  Such  is  your  consolation,  O  city 
of  the  Csesai's. 

The  Sultan  and  the  Armenian  Monks  at 
Rome. — The  following  letter  has  been  addressed  by  the 
Sultan  Abdul  Medgid  to  Padre  Arsenio,  Superior  of  the 
Armenian  Monks  : — "  We  have  been  apprised  that  the 
Armenian  Catholic  Monks  of  the  order  of  Anthony,  es- 
tablished at  Rome  near  the  Vatican,  and  esteemed  for 
a  length  of  time  amongst  the  most  faithful  subjects  of 
our  empire,  are  using  every  effort  in  their  power  to 
procure  their  co-religionists,  our  subjects,  the  advantages 
of  education  and  morality,  the  foundation  of  wisdom 
and  happiness.  We  have  spontaneously  sent  to  the 
said  monastery  the  portrait  of  our  person,  our  imperial 
cypher,  and  our  imperial  standard,  to  give  them  a  proof 
of  our  satisfaction  and  of  our  special  protection." 


gidtont  €f)vomtlt. 


The  Queen's  visit  to  Ireland  has  evoked  a  hearty- 
burst  of  enthusiastic  loyalty  from  all  classes  of 
Irishmen  and  Irishwomen.  Our  space  precludes 
us  from  giving  more  than  a  brief  account  of  her 
progress.  The  Queen  first  landed  at  Cove  ;  here 
there  is  unanimous  testimony  that  the  personal 
reception  of  the  Queen  was  as  warm  a  one  as  even 
Irishmen  could  possibly  give.  The  poorer  sort 
"  wished  her  Honour  more  power,  that  she  might 
do  more  §ood,  and  God  bless  her."  A  Repealer 
was  seen  m  full  uniform  of  Repeal  loading  a  soli- 
tary cannon,  and  firing  it  with  the  most  exuberant 
demonstrations  of  loyalty.  After  an  address  from 
the  Corporation,  her  Majesty  and  Prince  Albert 
re-embarked,  and  steamed  up  the  river  to  Cork  ; 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery  attracting  their  espe- 
cial attention.  On  the  way,  the  yacht  was  hailed 
by  a  humble  procession  of  fishermen's  boats  ;  the 
Queen  stopped,  and  the  fishermen  presented  a 
large  salmon  to  her  Ma-jesty.  Arriving  at  Cork, 
The  Queen  received  the  authorities,  and  bestowed 
the  honour  of  knighthood  on  the  Mayor.  The 
Royal  party  then  landed,  and  made  the  proces- 
>;ion  through  Cork ;  every  where  it  met  a  people 
rejoicing  to  transports  at  her  Majesty's  personal 
visit  to  the  ^'ould  counthry."  The  procession 
ended,  the  party  re-embarked  about  seven  o'clock ; 
nnd  the  Queeri's  yacht  swept  rapidly  down  the 
river  to  her  station,  leaving  the  crowd  of  steamers 
which  started  with  her  in  a  long  wake  behind. 
Next  day  she  sailed  for  Dublin,  but  anchored  for 
the  night  in  Waterford  Bay. 

On  arriving  at  Dublin,  at  early  dawn,  the  royal 
squadron  was  totally  enveloped  in  a  crowded  mass 
of  floating  spectators.  About  nine  o'clock  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  chief  officers  of  state 
proceeded  on  board.  At  ten  the  Queen  landed. 
At  the  instant  the  Queen's  foot  pressed  the  shore, 
the  royal  standard  swept  aloft,  and  spread  itself 
to  the  breeze ;  a  guard  of  honour  presented  arms, 
the  populace  shouted,  and  the  heavy  68-pounder8 
of  the  ships  shook  the  earth  with  a  tremendous 
salute.  ^  On  Tuesday,  she  made  a  tour  of  Dublin, 
to  see  its  public  buildings,  beginning  with  the 
bank,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Irish  Parliament. 


At  the  National  Model  Schools  in  Marlborough 
Street,  her  Majesty  was  received  by  Dr.  Whately, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Dr.  Murray,  the  Catholic 
Archbishop,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry,  President  of 
Queen's  College,  Belfast,  and  the  other  Commis- 
sioners of  Education  ;  several  noblemen  and  cler- 
gymen, both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  being  also 
present.  In  the  infant  school,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  children  were  seated  in  the  gallery,  main- 
taining a  wondering  silence  at  the  visitors.  This 
scene  seemed  to  be  one  that  especially  moved  the 
Queen's  sympathies,  and  she  shewed  her  pleasure 
in  a  marked  manner.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  for- 
mally introduced  Dr.  Murray  and  Dr.  Henry  to 
the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert.  In  the  girls'  school. 
Dr.  Whately  "took  occasion  to  draw  her  Ma- 
jesty's attention  to  the  general  lesson,  inculcating 
charity  and  good-will  towards  all  men,  which  was 
suspended  on  the  wall."  The  Queen  cast  her  eye 
over  it,  and  then  entered  into  animated  conversa- 
tion with  the  Archbishop. 

Her  Majesty  held  a  court  and  levee  at  the  Castle. 
Deputations  with  addresses  were  presented  from 
the  Corporation  of  Dublin,  the  University  and 
Trinity  College,  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of 
the  Irish  portion  of  the  United  Church,  the  Arch- 
bishops and  Bishops  professing  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion in  Ireland,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  the  Association 
of  Non-subscribing  Presbyterians  in  Ireland,  and 
from  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Ireland.  The  ad- 
dress of  the  University  recalled  to  memory  that 
''it  was  under  the  house  of  Brunswick  that  those 

freat  legislative  changes  were  made  which  raised 
reland  from  the  position  of  a  dependent  province, 
to  be,  as  she  stands  at  this  day,  a  mighty  and  co- 
ordinate member  of  the  United  Empire."  The 
Presbyterian  address  was  more  explicit  on  the 
topic  thus  alluded  to ;  promising  that  "  we  and 
our  people  will  continue  to  support  the  legislative 
union  of  your  Majesty's  kingdoms."  The  address 
of  the  Protestant  hierarchy  spake  with  gratitude 
of  the  influence  which  the  Queen's  religious  ob- 
servances and  domestic  virtues  were  calculated  to 
exercise  on  the  high  circles  surrounding  the  Crown. 
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That  of  the  Catholic  hierarchj'  remembered  that 
the  Queen's  "  illustrious  father  was  the  warm 
advocate  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  at  a  time 
when  those  blessings  were  denifed  to  the  great 
body  of  the  people ;"  and  assured  her  Majesty, 
from  intimate  knowledge  of  their  devoted  people, 
that  their  flocks  love  their  Queen,  and  pray  God 
to  pour  down  on  her  family  the  richest  blessings 
of  Heaven.  The  Non-subscribing  Presbyterians 
offered  their  hearty  support  "  to  promote  educa- 
tion without  distinction  of  party  or  creed."  The 
Society  of  Friends,  though  restrained  by  their  re- 
ligious principles  from  uniting  in  some  of  the  pub- 
lic "  demonstrations  of  joy,"  yet  "  participated  in 
the  satisfaction"  afforded  by  the  first  visit  of  their 
beloved  Sovereign  :  "  we  arc  sensible,"  they  say, 
"  of  the  privilege  we  enjoy  in  the  protection  of  a 
government  administered  under  thy  gentle  sway." 
Suitable  replies  were  read  by  the  Queen  to  each 
of  the  addresses.  Those  who  had  the  i^rivilege  of 
the  entree  were  first  admitted.  The  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  and  Archbishop  Murray,  with  several 
Bishops  of  both  Churches,  were  among  this  num- 
ber. The  general  levee  was  then  held,  and  was  pro- 
digiously numerous  ;  the  whole  number  attending 
the  levee  was  nearly  3000,  exclusively  of  the  nume- 
rous deputations.  After  paying  a  visit  to  the  Duke 
of  Leinster,  the  Queen  left  Dublin  for  Belfast. 
She  w  as  accompanied  to  the  water's  edge  by  a 
distinguished  company.  Her  Majesty  affection- 
ately saluted  Prince  George  of  Cambridge  and 
Lady  Clarendon,  and  shook  hands  warmly  with 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  venerable  Sir  Edward 
Blakeney ;  and  then,  with  a  general  farewell  to 
the  rest,  she  stepped  on  board  her  yacht.  On 
approaching  the  extremity  of  the  pier  near  the 
lighthouse,  where  the  people  were  most  thickly 
congregated,  the  Queen  suddenly  left  the  two 
ladies-in-waiting  with  whom  she  was  conversing, 
ran  with  agility  along  the  deck,  and  climbed  the 
steep  paddle-box  to  join  Prince  Albert,  who  did 
not  notice  her  till  she  was  nearly  at  his  side. 
Reaching  him,  and  taking  his  arm,  she  waved  her 
right  hand  tow^ards  the  people  on  the  piers.  She 
appeared  to  give  some  order  to  the  commandant ; 
the  paddles  immediately  ceased  to  move,  and  the 
vessel  merely  floated  on.  The  royal  standard  was 
lowered  in  courtesy  to  the  cheering  thousands  on 
shore ;  and  this  stately  obeisance  was  repeated 
five  times. 

The  Queen  next  visited  Belfast,  where  the  same 
enthusiasm  was  manifested,  and  at  last  reached 
Balmoral,  passing  through  Glasgow  on  her  way. 
She  has  knighted  the  Mayor  of  Belfast,  and  the 
Provost  of  Glasgow,  and  bestowed  a  Baronetcy 
on  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  and  Lord  Claren- 
don is  to  be  made  a  Marquis. 

The  ravages  of  Cholera  have  been  great  during 
the  past  month  throughout  the  whole  empire ;  the 
mortality  in  the  metropolis,  from  this  cause  alone, 
averaging  1000  a  week. 

In  Canada  the  feeling  against  the  Government 
seems  on  the  increase.  A  large  and  influential 
party  openly  avow  their  desire  for  annexation 
with  the  United  States,  while  public  opinion  in 
many  parts  of  the  Union  is  in  favour  of  the  mea- 
sure ;  not,  however,  they  say,  with  a  hostile  feel- 
ing towards  England,  but  from  a  belief  that  it  will 
be  found  conducive  to  the  interests  of  all  parties. 

The  strong  feeling  of  the  Cape  colonists  against 
the  introduction  of  convicts  has  induced  the  go- 
vernor to  send  a  remonstrance  to  Earl  Grey,  in 


which,  after  pointing  out  the  flourishing  state  of 
the  colony,  and  the  high  morality  of  the  settlers, 
he  adverts  to  the  disasters  which  will  accrue  from 
making  it  a  penal  settlement,  against  the  strongly 
expressed  will  of  the  people. 

Louis  Napoleon  has  visited  the  chief  towns  of 
France,  and  elicited  a  warm  feeling  in  his  favour, 
not,  however,  approaching  to  any  thing  like  an 
encouragement  to  a  coup  d^etat^  but  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  firmness  and  moderation  of  his  govern- 
ment. 

Peace  has  been  definitively  concluded  between 
Sardinia  and  Austria,  on  terms  mutually  honour- 
able ;  and  the  ex-king  Charles  Albert  has  died  at 
Lisbon,  after  intense  suffering.  The  news  of  his 
decease  made  a  mournful  impression  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  Turin. 

The  state  of  siege  at  Berlin  was  terminated  by 
decree  immediately  after  the  elections,  which 
proved  almost  uniformly  favourable  to  the  mo- 
derate constitutional  party. 

The  reports  from  Hungary  are  becoming  less 
vague.  Since  the  Russian  intervention  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Hungarian  generals  has  become  daily 
more  critical,  and  notwithstanding  the  gallant 
and  heroic  efforts  of  the  whole  nation,  the  im- 
mense superiority  in  numbers  of  the  allied  force 
has  been  too  manifest  to  allow  any  doubt  as  to 
the  eventual  result. 

Public  opinion  has  expressed  itself  strongly 
in  favour  of  Hungary  both  in  this  country  and 
America,  but  it  has  been  confined  to  speeches : 
and  though  Lord  Palmerston  has  admitted  thf 
"abstract  injustice  of  Russian  interference,  no  fur- 
ther steps  have  been  taken.  From  intelligenci 
but  just  received,  there  appears  no  doubt  thai 
Georgey  and  a  large  number  of  Hungarian  t^oop^ 
have  surrendered  to  the  Russians.  Whether  thi: 
arises  from  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  tb» 
Court  of  Vienna  to  change  its  policy,  or  from  tht 
hopelessness  of  further  continuing  the  contest 
is  not  yet  known. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
"An  Anglican  Clergyman."  —  An  article  on  the  subje 
quested  by  our  Correspondent  is  in  preparation,  and  will  sh 
appear. 

NOTICE 

To  Subscribers  to  the  Rambler. 

In  order  to  meet  the  convenience  of  some  of  j 
Country  Subscribers,  who  wish  to  receioe  their  en 
of  the  Rambler  by  post,  and  at  as  low  a  cost 
possible,  a  Quarterly  Edition  of  the  Journal  will/ 
the  future  be  issued,  on  the  first  daijs  of  Jaiuin. 
April,  July,  and  October,  and  comprising  the  < 
and  two  immediately  preceding  Monthly  .^  ^ 
They  will  be  stitched  together  in  one  wrapper,  a 
thus  be  sent  by  post  for  Sixpence  oidy,  in  additi 
to  the  selling  jjrice  of  Four  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 

Each  Monthly  Number  o/Z/^e  Rambler  contu< 
so  large  a  quantity  of  matter,  that  three  such  nu/ 
bers  are  nearly  equal  to  tivo  numbers  of  the  ordina 
Quarterly  Reviews.  The  Quarterly  E  flit  ion  « 
thus  be  by  far  the  cheapest  quarterly  jmblication 
the  kingdom,  giving  to  its  readers  for  As.  Gd.  neai 
as  much  matter  as  others  give  for  12.v. 

The  first  Quarterly  Part  of  the  Rambler,  co__ 
taining  the  Monthly  Numbers  for  May,  June,   " 
July  (which  couwience  the  Fourth   Volume,  m 
progress),  is  nmv  ready,  and  will  be  forwarder 
application  to  the  Publisher,  or  by  any  liooksell 
Town  or  Country. 


RobBon,  Levey,  and  Franklyn,  Great  New  Street,  Fetter  Lane. 
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MONEY  PROSPECTS. 


r  is  a  fact,  not  always  sufficiently  borne  in 
lind,  that  the  Sacrament  of  Orders  does  not 
Dnfer  a  power  of  going  without  one's  dinner, 
'he  most  exemplary  priest — often  to  his  great 
iscomfort — is  in  possession  of  a  body  as  well 
5  of  a  soul.  Even  a  saint  must  eat,  drink, 
ike  phytic  (when  he  is  ill),  wear  a  coat,  a 
at,  shoes,  and  the  like,  go  to  bed,  and  pay 
9nt,  taxes,  and  wages.  However  little  it 
lay  fall  in  with  our  beau  ideal  of  sanctity  to 
^e  a  holy  man  helping  himself  to  a  slice  of 
mtton,  or  being  measured  by  his  tailor  for  a 
air  of  new  trousers,  it  is  certain  that  these 
mndane  concomitants  of  life  are  as  neces- 
iry  to  his  existence  as  to  that  of  the  fattest 
f  aldermen  or  the  most  fastidious  of  lords. 

It  is  another  fact,  quite  as  palpable  as  the 
bove,  that  at  the  present  moment  the  Catho- 
c  Church  in  England  has  no  means  at  her 
nmediate  disposal  for  the  support  of  a  suffi- 
ient  number  of  clergy,  owing  to  this  impos- 
ibiUty  of  their  feeding  upon  air,  or  sleeping 
xposed  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven.  Utterly 
isproportionate  as  are  the  numbers  of  the 
riesthood  to  the  urgent  wants  of  the  Catho- 
c  population  of  this  country,  even  those  we 
ave  are  not  adequately  provided  for ;  and 
luch  less  does  there  seem  to  be  any  prospect 
f  increase  in  the  sources  of  clerical  income 
rom  any  of  its  old-established  channels.  As 
latters  now  stand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
ne  of  the  most  obstinate  hindrances  to  the 
'uilding  of  new  churches,  is  found  in  the  fear 
hat  is  entertained  that  they  will  rob  the 
lergy  attached  to  those  already  in  existence 
f  the  scanty  means  on  which  they  now  con- 
rive  with  difficulty  to  live.  While  the  Pro- 
estant  world  believes  that  the  pockets  of  the 
Catholic  laity  are  a  kind  of  Anglo-California, 
rom  which,  at  the  bidding  of  an  exacting 
(riesthood,  torrents  of  gold  flow  forth  in  pe- 
eunial  streams  ;  while  it  is  supposed  that  our 
loctrines  are  so  antichristian,  and  our  laymen 
•nd  laywomen  so  wealthy,  and  at  the  same 
ime  so  eager  to  buy  salvation  for  their  souls, 
hat  the  confessional  is  a  sort  of  tax-ga- 
herer's  sanctum,  where  gold  and  notes  are 
lemanded  from  willing  penitents,  as  the  price 
)f  the  pardon  of  sins ;  while — oh,  equally  ab 
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surd  supposition  ! — they  fancy  that,  however 
bad  we  are  in  other  respects,  at  least  in  self- 
denying  almsgiving  we  are  a  pattern  to  all 
mankind; — at  this  very  moment  there  is 
scarcely  a  new  church  built  which  does  not 
cause  many  an  anxious  hour  both  to  its  own 
clergy  and  to  the  clergy  of  the  nearest  cha- 
pels or  churches,  as  to  how  bread  and  cheese, 
and  decent  clothing,  is  to  be  found  for  those 
who  minister  at  the  altar  of  God. 

It  will  scarcely  be  denied,  indeed,  that  on 
the  system  we  have  long  pursued,  it  has  been 
found  a  matter  of  greater  difficulty  to  support 
the  clergy  and  the  services  of  new  churches, 
than  to  build  new  churches  themselves,  even 
of  a  superb  and  costly  character.     As  our 
clergy  are  not  given  to  trumpet  forth  their 
personal  difficulties  and  wants  to  the  world,  it 
Avould  be  impossible  to  say  in  how  many  of 
the   noble    buildings    which  we    have   raised 
during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  the 
priests  who  serve  them  are  practically  pro- 
vided for  as  clergymen  and  gentlemen  on  the 
most  moderate  scale  of  reasonable  propriety. 
Nevertheless  we  may  say  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that,  in  a  vast  number  of  instances, 
the  present  means  of  the  priesthood  stand  out 
in  startling  contrast  to  the  splendour  of  the 
walls  within  which   they   minister,  and  that 
gorgeous  vestments  enshroud  private  pockets 
that  never  yet  were  weighed  down  with  a 
well-filled    purse.      In    fact,   the    clergy   are 
often  the   losers  by  the  visible   glories  that 
surround  them.     Even  where  they  have  not 
squeezed  out  sums  of  surprising  amount  from 
their  own  limited  incomes  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiencies in  the  building  expenses,  nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  find  a  church  burdened 
with  debts  all  but  overwhelming,  and  which 
hang  like  a  millstone   around   the   necks  of 
those  who  are  called  to  undertake  its  charge. 
Most  truly  was  it  lately  said  by  Dr.  Sharpies, 
that  the  personal   pecuniary  sacrifices  made 
by  the  clergy  in  promoting  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion and  education  lie  at  the  very  root  of  the 
spread    of   Catholicism  in  this  country.      A 
class  of  men  with  incomes  averaging  scarcely 
ninety  pounds  a  year   have   raised   not  less 
than  40,000/.  during  the  last  few  years  in  the 
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holy  work.  Truly  they  have  their  reward; 
but  it  is  not  paid  to  them  in  that  coin  which 
passes  current  in  this  world. 

Nor  can  we  as  yet  discern  signs  that  this 
unhappy  state  of  affairs  is  now  at  length  pass- 
ing away.  Whatever  be  the  root  of  the  evil, 
the  axe  is  not  yet  laid  to  it.  Our  difficulties 
increase,  instead  of  diminishing.  We  do  not 
even  stand  still  where  we  were,  but  get  more 
involved  every  year.  The  sources  on  which 
we  have  hitherto  depended  do  not  even  pour 
forth  streams  as  large  as  they  have  been  wont 
to  yield.  The  ground  is  worked  to  exhaus- 
tion, and  there  is  no  new  soil  brought  under 
cultivation.  When  we  have  courage  to  open 
our  eyes,  and  look  facts  in  the  face,  there  is 
scarcely  a  large  town  in  England  where  mat- 
ters are  not  growing  worse  instead  of  better. 
Doubtless  here  and  there  are  exceptions ;  the 
south  is  generally  in  a  worse  condition  than 
the  north,  and  perhaps  the  west  than  the  east ; 
but  we  know  that,  could  the  affairs  of  the 
most  prosperous  districts  be  published  in  a 
business-like  shape,  the  Catholic  body  would 
be  astounded  at  the  extent  to  which  its  mis- 
management of  its  affairs  had  run,  and  every 
man  of  ordinary  prudence  would  admit  the 
necessity  of  an  instant  reform  of  some  kind 
or  other.  Ever}^  where  the  same  story  will 
be  found  repeated  ;  churches  have  been  multi- 
plied, and  no  adequate  provision  made  either 
for  the  clergy  of  those  which  already  existed, 
or  for  those  of  the  new  and  more  attractive 
buildings,  raised  by  a  zeal  not  always  guided 
by  prudence  and  discretion. 

London  is,  of  course,  the  place  to  which 
every  body  turns  at  once  for  an  illustration 
of  almost  every  thing  he  may  wish  to  illus- 
trate. Let  us,  then,  look  to  London  as  an 
instance  of  what  we  have  been  alleging. 
Every  one  knows  that  in  London  the  more 
wealthy  Catholics,  from  the  aristocracy  down 
to  the  tradesmen,  are  congregated  in  one  or 
two  localities,  even  more  exclusively  than  is 
the  case  with  the  various  denominations  of 
Protestants.  Outside  these  more  favoured 
spots  poverty  contends  single-handed  with 
pauperism,  and  the  Catholic  congregations 
consist  almost  solely  of  the  poorest  of  the 
poor.  Now,  what  has  been  our  system  in 
respect  to  the  building  of  churches  and  cha- 
pels in  London  ?  and  how  do  their  revenues 
now  stand  ?  In  that  portion  of  the  vast  city 
where  the  richer  Catholics  are  dwelling,  not 
less  than  eight  churches  and  chapels  now  ex- 
ist, of  which  scarcely  half  supply  their  clergy 
with  a  decent  maintenance.  From  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  on  the  east,  to  Portman  Square  on 
the  north-west,  and  Chelsea  on  the  south- 
west, we  find  the  Sardinian  Chapel,  the 
Oratory,  the  New  Church  of  the  Jesuits,  the 
Bavarian  Chapel,  the  Spanish  Chapel,  the 
French  Chapel,  St.  .John's  Wood  and  Chelsea 
Chapels.     Add  to  this  the   attraction  which 


St.  George's,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Thames, 
proves  to  many  who  have  well-stored  purses, 
and  we  see  that,  so  far  as  the  wealthier  classes 
are  concerned,  there  is  room  and  more  than 
room  for  them  all. 

What,  then,  is  the  pecuniary  condition  of 
these  "  fashionable  places  of  worship,"  to  use 
an  odious  Protestant  term  ?  It  is  a  fact  that 
no  human  eye,  at  present,  foresees  how  they 
are  all  mucli  longer  to  be  kept  open.  The 
Oratory  and  the  Jesuits'  Church  threaten  to 
finish  the  business  which  has  been  so  long 
impending.  Money  becomes  scarcer  every 
day,  and  the  present  system  shews  not  a  soli- 
tary sign  of  yielding  more  abundant  returns. 
Gigantic  and  awful  as  is  the  population  ol 
poor  Catholics  who  are  crowded  thickly  even 
in  the  midst  of  this  the  most  wealthy  portion 
of  Catholic  London,  and  loud  as  is  the  call  for 
at  least  double  the  number  of  churches  in  this 
very  spot,  the  very  eight  which  now  exist  art 
placed  in  the  hateful  position  of  rivals  to  onf 
another  ;  the  altar  of  one  can  only  be  adorner 
by  robbing  another  of  its  funds ;  the  clergy  oi 
one  can  only  pay  their  tailors'  and  butchers 
bills  by  putting  their  hands  in  the  pockets  o 
their  neighbouring  brothers  in  the  priesthood 

These  things,  indeed,  are  so  sad  and  melan 
choly,  that  many  persons  will  perhaps  con 
demn  us  for  even  alluding  to  them  in  oui 
pages.  Timid  and  cautious  people  would  fail 
go  on  still  whitewashing  the  trembling  wall 
and  persuading  the  lookers  on  that  it  wouh 
stand  another  century  at  the  least.  Other 
would  say  that  these  things  are  not  fit  for  th 
public  ear;  that  we  are  blazoning  forth  ou 
shame  to  the  world,  and  dishonouring  ourjw 
ligion  in  the  eyes  of  Protestants.  To  all  sj 
we  have  only  to  say,  that  if  silence  would  cur 
the  mischief,  our  pen  should  have  been  boun' 
down  for  ever.  But  silence  will  not  heal  th 
maladies  of  London,  or  of  any  other  part  € 
all  England.  Painful  and  perhaps  humiliaj^ 
as  it  may  be,  we  must  endure  the  exposj 
as  the  only  chance  that  is  left  us  of  maste^ 
our  difficulties.  No  evil  can  be  so  greal 
that  crash  which  threatens  us,  or  even  as  thfi 
feeling  of  universal  dissatisfaction  and  uneas: 
ness  which  has  more  or  less  spread  througl 
out  our  entire  body.  There  is  no  shame  i 
confessing  our  errors,  were  they  much  wors 
than  they  are ;  but  there  is  shame  in  a  co\< 
ardly  hiding  our  eyes  from  impending  perils. 

Be  it  observed,  further,  that  we  are  subjei 
to  that  same  terrible  law  which  threatensj^ 
the  end  to  whelm  the  prosperity  of  this  gi 
nation  in  one  tremendous  ruin.     TheCatl 
body,  like  the  English  nation  in  general,  is 
a  whole,  becoming  poorer  and  poorer,  wi 
some  few  individuals  are  increasing  in  tl 
monstrous   riches  which  are  the   token 
decaying  commonwealth.     Our  poor  mult^ 
more    rapidly    than    our   rich.      Those 
would  give,   if  they  could,   are   every 
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ewer  and  fewer  in  proportion  to  the  demands 
thich  are  made  upon  them.  There  is  not  the 
lightest  chance  that  the  Catholic  body  should 
•ver  become  in  any  sense  a  wealthy  body,  at 
east  for  generations  to  come.  Pauperism  will 
.dvance  with  mighty  strides  with  us,  as  with 
.11  others ;  our  rich  will  be  fewer  and  richer, 
uir  poor  poorer  and  more  numerous,  till  the 
)resent  social  system  of  this  country  is  cut  up 
oot  and  branch.  We  must  take  our  present 
•ondition  of  difficulties  as — to  use  a  word  now 
ashionable — our  normal  state.  Poverty  is 
he  great  fact  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Eng- 
and  (as,  indeed,  in  most  parts  of  the  world), 
ud  our  only  wisdom  will  be  found  in  taking 
t  as  such,  and  making  it  yield  those  returns 
vhich  we  have  failed  to  wring  from  any  other 
ources  we  have  hitherto  had  at  our  command. 

But  it  is  vain  and  cruel  to  point  out  to  a 
nan  his  distresses,  unless  we  can  shew  what  it 
3  that  has  brought  them  upon  him,  and  are 
)repared  with  some  practical  tangible  remedy. 
This,  then,  we  will  endeavour  to  do,  according 
0  our  ability,  such  as  it  is. 

We  have,  then,  no  hesitation  in  asserting, 
hat  the  pecuniary  difficulties  of  our  time  are 
he  consequences  of  a  fundamental  error  on 
he  part  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  as 

0  the  true,  wise,  and  most  Catholic  system  of 
upporting  the  clergy  and  paying  the  expenses 
)f  public  worship.  Unhappily,  with  the  "  wis- 
lom  of  their  ancestors"  perpetually  in  their 
nouths,  the  men  of  the  last  century  did  not  al- 
vays  possess  that  wisdom  in  their  brains.  To 
)ur  misfortune,  they  hit  upon  a  scheme  which 
vas  unknown  alike  to  the  primitive  and  the 
nediffival  Church,  and  pushed  aside  the  time- 
lonoured  and  time-proved  system  of  Catholi- 
'ism,  for  the  inventions  of  Protestant  Dissenters. 
.^r  300  years  and  more,  the  Christian  Church, 
IS  a  Church,  existed  upon  the  voluntary  oifer- 
ngs  of  the  faithful,  collected  more  or  less  in 
hat  method  which  was  specially  enjoined  by 
St.  Paul,  and  which,  in  more  modern  times, 
las  come  to  be  designated  as  the  "offertory." 
vVhen  the  conversion  of  Constantino  brought 
DOth  wealth,  influence,  and  positive  power  to 
he  Church,  and  still  more  when  Europe  sank 
n  barbarism,  and  all  that  was  healing,  civilised, 
md  learned  remained  with  the  clergy  alone, 
)y  degrees  a  universal  system  of  endowments 
gained  possession  of  Christendom,  and  the 
)riesthood  were  every  where  provided  with  a 
permanent  support.  The  great  men  of  me- 
liaBval  times  would  no  more  have  thought  of 
)uilding  a  church  without  providing  for  the 
naintenance  of  the  clergy,  than  of  building  a 
)rivate  house  without  a  kitchen.  They  would 
lave  scouted  our  modern  notion  of  beginning 

1  great  spiritual  work  by  erecting  a  magnifi- 
cent fabric,  brilliant  with  gilding,  azure,  and 
vermilion,  and  a  thousand  tints  from  painted 
ivindows.  They  would  have  gazed  with  as- 
onishment    at    the    suggestion,    that    richly 


wrought  vestments  were  to  be  provided  for 
the  priests,  svhile  their  library  was  unfurnished 
and  their  purses  empty ;  while  the  poor  were 
left  untaught,  and  colleges  and  universities  un- 
founded and  unendowed.  We  flatter  ourselves 
that  we  imitate  the  middle  ages  in  our  reli- 
gious proceedings ;  but  never  was  there  a  more 
unfortunate  self-deception.  The  men  of  those 
times  would  laugh  us  to  scorn,  were  they  now 
to  be  recalled  to  this  world,  and  initiated  in  the 
doings  of  those  who  boast  to  be  their  suc- 
cessors. We  fancy  that  it  is  our  galleries, 
our  lath-and-plaster  altar-pieces,  our  hideous 
flaring  chasubles,  which  would  provoke  their 
smiles  ;  but  in  truth  it  would  be  a  far  diflferent 
class  of  follies  which  would  excite  their  com- 
miseration. They  would  not  laugh  at  our 
buildings,  as  they  would  laugh  at  us.  They 
would  pass  by  the  brick-and-mortar  monstro- 
sities which  symbolise  Catholic  taste  in  so 
many  of  our  large  towns,  and  fix  their  keen 
look  of  indignation  upon  the  fine  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  upon  the  lords  and  squires  and  shop- 
keepers, for  whose  especial  behoof  these  pre- 
cious erections  have  encumbered  the  ground. 

Here,  then,  is  to  be  sought  the  cause  of  our 
present  poverty,  and  here  is  its  only  cure  to 
be  found.  We  must  learn  to  go  back  to  older 
times,  and  make  use  of  the  experience  of  the 
first  1500  years  of  the  Catholic  Church,  if  we 
would  escape  something  very  like  bankruptcy, 
and  fulfil  our  duties  to  the  multiplying  my- 
riads who  call  to  us  for  a  supply  of  those 
blessings  which  they  can  never  gain  for  them- 
selves without  our  aid.  We  must  recur  either 
to  one  or  other  of  the  old  systems,  or  to  both 
of  them  combined,  as  indeed  in  former  times 
they  have  often  been  united  in  practical  work- 
ing. We  must  rely  either  upon  the  primitive 
system  of  weekly  collections,  with  other  simi- 
lar machinery,  for  the  gathering  together  the 
alms  of  the  faithful ;  or  we  must  provide  suffi- 
cient endowments  for  every  existing  and  every 
future  church  and  chapel. 

That  these  methods  of  supporting  the 
Church's  necessities  are  in  every  respect  un- 
exceptionable, no  one  will  think  of  denying. 
The  most  strenuous  opponent  of  their  present 
revival  will  hardly  assert  that  in  principle  they 
are  not  worthy  of  all  esteem  and  honour,  or 
deny  that  they  are  essentially  Christian  and 
Catholic,  and  free  from  all  those  monstrous 
abuses  which  the  bench-renting  system  invari- 
ably entails.  The  only  question  with  such  Ca- 
tholics as  deserve  the  name  will  be  as  to  their 
present  applicability.  Many  a  person  of  sound 
judgment  and  unquestionable  zeal  may  be 
found,  who  will  be  content  to  linger  on  a  little 
longer,  patching  up  the  present  scheme  to  the 
utmost,  and  dreading  such  an  utter  dislocation 
of  the  Catholic  fabric  from  the  revival  of  the 
older  methods,  as  may  well  make  the  most  en- 
thusiastic pause  in  their  adoption.  Let  us,  then, 
see  how  the  matter  stands,  calmly,  and  as  men 
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of  business,  and  not  as  mere  enthusiasts  or 
devotees  to  things  long  gone  by.  For  revival- 
ism, as  such,  our  readers  are  well  aware  that 
we  have  little  sympathy.  If  what  is  old  has 
become  inapplicable  to  present  needs,  in  the 
name  of  all  that  is  honest  and  sensible,  let  it 
be  consigned  for  ever  to  the  pages  of  history, 
and  not  interfere  with  the  deep  and  pressing 
realities  of  the  actual  life  in  which  we  now 
find  ourselves.  It  is  only  when  the  novelties 
for  which  we  have  exchanged  the  systems  of 
our  forefathers  are  proving  themselves  worth- 
less, that  we  would  recall  customs  which  have 
long  been  buried  in  oblivion,  and  then  only 
when  they  fall  in  with  that  actual  state  of 
things  into  which  they  must  be  introduced. 
We  must  not  mend  a  wooden  house  with  vast 
blocks  of  stone,  much  as  we  may  prefer  a 
stone  house  to  a  wooden  one.  If  endowments 
and  the  offertory  are  really  unfit  for  the  usages 
and  feelings  of  modern  Catholicism,  so  far  as 
modern  Catholicism  is  real  Catholicism,  we 
would  be  the  last  persons  to  urge  their  re- 
vival. 

We  need  not  stay  to  prove  that  we  are 
come  to  a  state  of  things  in  which  a  change 
in  our  system  is  really  called  for.  Every  man 
who  will  open  his  eyes  wide  enough  to  see, 
will  grant  that  the  question  is  not  one  between 
prosperity  with  bench-rents,  and  greater  pros- 
perity with  endowments  and  offertories.  The 
question  is  not  one  which  will  divide  men  into 
conservatives  and  reformers.  It  is  one  which 
is  sufficient  to  rouse  the  most  cautious  of  con- 
servatives to  seek  a  radical  reform.  We  are 
not  speculating  on  the  probable  issue  of  the 
bench-renting  system.  It  has  already  done 
its  work,  and  betrayed  its  inherent  rottenness. 
It  has  succeeded  in  chilling  the  charitableness 
of  the  rich,  in  extinguishing  the  spirit  of  giv- 
ing in  the  poor,  in  overloading  our  churches 
with  debt,  and  in  reducing  the  revenues  of 
our  clergy  to  a  starvation-point.  It  gives  not 
one  single  sign  of  a  renewed  life.  It  yields 
less  and  less  every  year.  It  tempts  us  on- 
ward to  incur  fresh  incumbrances,  to  lay  out 
fresh  sums  in  vain  hopes  of  recruiting  our 
finances ;  it  deludes  us  into  the  erection  of 
church  after  church,  only  to  add  to  the  al- 
ready enormous  amount  of  our  debts,  and  to 
press  more  and  more  heavily  upon  the  ener- 
gies of  our  clergy.  This,  with  some  few  ex- 
ceptions, has  been  its  result  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Catholic  Great  Britain. 
In  short,  we  suspect  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
priest  in  the  kingdom  who  would  not  rejoice 
to  shake  it  off  his  shoulders  at  this  very  mo- 
ment, if  any  thing  practicable  and  promising 
fairly  well  could  be  placed  in  its  stead. 

If,  then,  we  might  venture  upon  giving  ad- 
vice to  those  who  have  the  power  to  give,  and 
to  tiiose  who  have  the  power  to  make  others 
give,  let  not  a  single  stone  of  any  new  church 
be  laid  upon  the  ground  until  provision  is 


made  for  the  clergy  who  are  to  serve  it,  and 
for  those  churches  whose  present  incomes  will 
be  disturbed  by  the  action  of  the  new  one. 
If  it  is  not  distinctly  ascertained  that  the  fu- 
ture congregation  will  have  both  the  means 
and  the  will  to  furnish  all  that  is  needed  for 
the  current  expenses  of  the  new  building,  with 
its  ministering  clergy,  let  the  edifice  be  rigor- 
ously delayed  until  a  proper  endowment  is 
provided.  If  the  church  is  built  first,  the  en- 
dowment will  not  come  afterwards.  The  peo- 
ple will  have  got  what  they  want,  and  they 
will,  as  now,  permit  their  priests  to  bury  their 
difficulties  in  their  own  bosoms,  and  to  eke 
out,  by  every  device,  great  or  little,  agreeable 
or  painful,  the  scanty  means  which  are  placed 
at  their  disposal. 

That  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  induce 
persons  to  supply  endowments  than  to  build 
churches,  we  readily  admit ;  and  it  is  for  this 
very  reason  that  we  so  urgently  press  their 
being  provided  before  a  church  is  erected. 
We  take,  unhappily,  more  pleasure  in  bestow- 
ing our  gifts  where  something  is  to  be  seen 
in  return  for  our  money,  than  in  simply  hand- 
ing it  over  for  the  common  prosaic  necessities 
of  a  private  individual,  however  intimately 
those  necessities  are  connected  with  the  ser- 
vice of  God.  Our  tastes,  our  personal  enjoy- 
ment, and,  alas  !  our  vanity,  is  more  gratified 
by  spending  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds  in 
painted  windows,  gold  and  silver  vessels,  or- 
gans, and  rich  embroidery  and  carving,  than 
in  quietly  going  to  a  solicitor,  and  instructing 
him  to  draw  up  the  necessary  papers  for  in- 
vesting the  same  sum  in  the  hands  of  trustees 
for  the  benefit  of  some  unknown  priest,  whom 
perhaps  we  shall  never  see,  or  who,  if  we  did 
see  him,  would  not  be  personally  agreeable  to 
our  private  sensibilities.  We  would  not 
the  world  throw  a  shade  of  discredit  on 
vast  amount  of  self-sacrifice  which  has  b 
exercised  in  the  creation  of  the  many  noble 
and  beautiful  churches  which  the  last  fajbi 
years  have  called  into  existence ;  but  stil^B 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  there  is  at  tbw» 
a  measure  of  secular  motives  and  personal  gra- 
tification mixed  up  with  much  that  is  better 
and  purer,  and  which  makes  us  now  and  then 
take  to  church-building  and  decoration  quite 
as  much  as  a  hobby,  as  an  act  of  Christian 
self-denial,  exercised  for  the  sake  of  Christ, 
and  of  the  poor  of  Christ.  Those  who  han 
had  most  to  do  with  the  raising  of  funds 
the  building  new  churches  are  but  too  pai 
fully  aware  that  fancies,  whims,  and  a  Ic 
for  show,  will  sometimes  extract  gold 
bank-notes  to  a  large  amount  from  pockt 
which  would  be  ruthlessly  buttoned  up  agaii 
calls  for  schools,  or  books,  or  for  the  pen 
nent  support  of  a  hard-working  priesthoc 
We  will  not,  however,  call  attention  at  ai 
length  to  this  unfortunate  sign  of  the  Ic 
spiritual  standard  which  prevails  amongst 
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but  merely  suggest,  what  indeed  every  one 
will  think,  of  for  himself,  that  the  benefit  of 
the  sums  of  money  which  have  been  expended 
in  church-building  and  ornament  during  the 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  would  have  been 
at  least  doubled  if  one-half  of  it  had  been  de- 
voted to  schools,  libraries,  schoolmasters,  and 
endowments  for  the  clergy.  We  only  point 
out  the  state  of  the  case  in  order  to  prove  the 
absolute  necessity  of  providing  for  that  which 
makes  no  show,  before  that  which  captivates 
the  eye  or  soothes  the  self-satisfaction  of  the 
charitable  donors. 

In  every  large  congregation,  however,  we 
are  persuaded  that  but  small  endowments  are 
necess^vj,  provided  always  that  the  building 
is  wie?icumbered  with  debt,  A  building-debt 
is  a  dead  weight  upon  the  heart  and  energies 
of  a  priest  and  his  people  to  an  extent  far 
greater  than  can  be  computed  by  its  actual 
amount  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  It 
is  the  most  uninteresting  debt  that  can  be 
conceived.  One  hates  paying  for  the  extra- 
vagance of  other  people.  A  sovereign  con- 
tributed to  pay  the  interest  of  a  mortgage 
seems  like  a  five-pound-note  contributed  to 
something  not  yet  begun,  or  to  the  daily  ne- 
cessities of  a  church  or  a  school.  Such  a 
debt  freezes  up  the  very  soul  of  almsgiving, 
and  the  most  pious  people  are  tempted  almost 
to  prefer  a  tremendous  crash  and  exposure, 
followed  by  a  fresh  unencumbered  start,  to 
this  miserable  absorption  of  sums  after  sums 
into  an  abyss  dug  by  those  who  came  before 
them. 

But  where  there  is  no  debt,  every  congrega- 
tion of  moderate  size  can  support  a  priest,  and 
pay  all  the  cost  of  divine  worship  on  a  liberal 
scale,  if  only  such  a  system  be  adopted  as  calls 
forth  the  charity  of  all  classes  within  it.  At  the 
lowest  possible  computation  it  may  be  assumed 
that  every  family  in  every  congregation  can,  on 
the  average,  contribute  twopence  weekly  to- 
wards the  service  of  religion.  We  do  not  say 
every  individual,  or  every  adult,  or  every  man, 
but  exery  familr/.  Taking  Catholic  congrega- 
tions on  the  average,  we  are  confident  that  at 
least  they  can  give  twopence  per  family  every 
Sunday  and  day  of  obligation.  Supposing,  for 
instance,  that  one  half  of  them  can  give  no- 
thiiig  (which  will  rarely  indeed  be  the  case), 
then  surely  the  other  half  may  be  expected  to 
give,  some  threepence,  some  fourpence,  and 
some  fivepence  and  sixpence  per  week,  so  as 
to  raise  the  average  to  twopence.  Those  who 
know  what  is  really  given  by  the  Catholic 
poor,  when  properly  appealed  to,  will  only 
wonder  that  we  put  the  estimjlte  so  low. 
They  who  are  acquainted  with  the  sums  spent 
in  drink,  and  by  great  numbers  of  the  Protest- 
ant poor  who  are  under  good  social  influences, 
will  admit  that  a  very  little  management  would 
double  or  treble  the  average  twopence  in  al- 
most any  congregation  whatsoever ;  but  as  we 


are  most  anxious  to  say  nothing  which  we  are 
not  warranted  in  saying,  we  will  put  the  ave- 
rage at  twopence  ;  that  is,  at  about  ten  shillings 
per  an7iU7n,  including  Sundays  and  festivals  of 
obligation. 

Now  we  will  call  a  moderate-sized  congre- 
gation that  Avhich  numbers  about  1500  souls, 
or,  in  other  words,  about  300  families;  for 
whose  accommodation,  so  that  all  but  the  sick 
and  their  attendants,  and  very  young  children, 
might  hear  Mass,  a  church  holding  450  per- 
sons would  be  required,  the  priest  saying  two 
Masses  on  Sundays  and  great  festivals.  From 
such  a  congregation  twopence  per  week,  or 
ten  shillings  per  annum,  would  provide  a 
yearly  income  of  150/.  for  the  support  of  the 
priest,  and  the  expenses  of  the  altar,  and  so 
forth ;  and  such  an  income  every  clergyman 
ought  to  have  at  his  disposal.  Here,  then,  is 
a  system  which,  if  only  carried  out,  would 
not  only  increase  to  a  great  extent  the  means 
of  our  present  clergy,  but  would  support  them 
in  far  greater  numbers  than  we  now  think  to 
be  a  possibilit3% 

Take,  for  example,  London  itself,  where 
there  is,  on  the  whole,  as  large  a  proportion 
of  the  extreme  poor  of  the  Catholic  body  as 
in  most  other  places,  whether  in  towns  or  in 
the  country.  The  Catholic  population  of 
London  and  the  suburbs  amounts  to  about 
200,000  souls ;  i.e.  to  about  40,000  families. 
At  an  average  offering  of  twopence  on  Sun- 
days and  days  of  obligation,  these  families 
would  contribute  20,000/.  annually  for  the 
support  of  their  clergy  and  for  the  necessary 
expenses  of  divine  worship.  20,000/.  per 
annum  yields  150/.  apiece  per  annum  to  nearly 
134  clergy,  which  is  considerably  more  than 
double  the  number  who  now  serve  the  Lon- 
don missions,  and  whose  average  yearly  in- 
comes are  very  far  short  of  150/.  In  a  word, 
to  take  the  computation  at  its  lowest,  Catholic 
London  would  easily  supply  just  three  times 
as  large  an  annual  income  to  the  clergy  as 
it  now  yields.  This,  we  say,  is  the  very  least 
that  could  be  expected.  It  is  a  sum  which 
would  be  collected  by  the  Offertory  alone, 
were  there  a  sufiicient  number  of  churches, 
and  were  our  churches  once  made  the  homes 
of  the  poor.  Many  other  engines  might  be 
set  to  work  to  gather  in  many  another  hun- 
dred and  thousand  pounds  from  those  who 
were  more  able  to  give.  See  only  what  im- 
mense sums  are  gathered  together  by  the 
various  Protestant  associations,  both  in  the 
Establishment  and  the  Dissenters;  and  ob- 
serve that  among  them  the  largest  propor- 
tionate sums  are  collected  from  the  least 
wealthy  classes.  There  are  literally  several 
societies  supported  by  the  Evangelical  party, 
and  the  different  Dissenting  communions, 
whose  incomes  either  exceed,  or  fall  little 
short  of,  100,000/.  annually.  And  these  sums 
are  for  the  most  part  the  result  of  collections, 
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often  made  periodically,  like  an  Offertory, 
and  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  complicated 
system  of  collectors,  whose  work  is  conducted 
solely  on  the  old  Scottish  proverb,  "  Many  a 
little  makes  a  mickle." 

Here,  therefore,  lies  our  great  resource. 
Here  is  the  mine  that  only  waits  to  be  opened 
and  worked,  to  yield  that  copper  which  is 
worth  so  much  more  than  gold.  In  the  social 
system  the  same  law  holds  good  which  go- 
verns the  literal  mines  from  whence  the  pre- 
cious and  the  useful  metals  are  disembowelled. 
The  true  strength  of  a  nation  lies  in  its  mines 
of  iron,  lead,  tin,  and  copper;  the  gold  mine 
is  a  glorious  delusion  which  creates  a  plethora 
of  artificial  wealth,  and  hastens  on  an  ultimate 
pauperism.  So  is  it  with  riches  when  distri- 
buted among  rich  and  poor.  It  is  not  from 
the  gold-laden  purses  that  we  can  extract  an 
enduring  revenue  ;  it  is  to  the  hard-worked 
children  of  poverty,  and  their  humble  contri- 
butions, that  the  Church  must  look  for  her 
pecuniary  support,  as  they  are  her  choicest 
jewels  in  the  sight  of  that  God  who  is  no 
respecter  of  persons. 

We  have  before  now  stated  so  fully  the 
conditions  on  which  alone  we  believe  that  the 
poor  can  be  taught  to  offer  from  their  poverty, 
and  the  rich  more  bountifully  than  they  do 
now  from  their  abundance,  that  we  shall  not 
detain  our  readers  on  this  branch  of  our  sub- 
ject. It  is  enough  to  say,  that  we  hold  it  im- 
possible to  touch  the  heart  either  of  the  rich 
or  poor  man,  or  to  arouse  the  Catholic  com- 
munity to  nobler  works  of  self-denial,  so  long 
as  any  distinction  between  rich  and  poor,  as 
such,  exists  in  our  churches.  We  shall,  how- 
ever, venture  a  word  or  two  on  what  are  sup- 
posed to  be  insurmountable  objections  to  the 
abolition  of  this  distinction  in  the  present  state 
of  society.  There  is,  indeed,  but  one  real  ob- 
jection to  the  gradual  levelling  of  all  these 
odious  and  antichristian  separations  of  caste, 
which  now  convert  so  many  Catholic  churches 
and  chapels  into  imitations  of  Hindoo  temples, 
where  those  who  are  all  alike  in  the  sight  of 
God  are  accounted  ineradicably  vile  or  noble 
according  to  their  parentage  among  men. 
This  one  objection  is  based  upon  the  filthi- 
ness  of  person  which  prevails  among  some  of 
the  Catholic  poor,  especially  among  the  poor 
Irish.  And  truly  it  must  be  admitted,  that  if 
there  is  an  olfactory  abomination  in  the  world, 
it  is  to  be  found  among  many  of  the  labour- 
ing children  of  Catholicism.  If  there  is  any 
place  where  vermin  of  all  sorts  arc  to  be  en- 
countered, it  is  in  the  pens  where  the  ardent 
sons  of  the  Green  Isle  are  huddled  together 
under  a  gallery,  or  in  a  corner,  in  a  chapel  in 
London,  Manchester,  or  Liverpool.  Nor  can 
it  be  denied  that  it  is  too  much  to  expect  de- 
cently-dressed and  properly- washed  men  and 
women,  whether  they  be  nobles  or  servants, 


to  kneel  in  close  contiguity  to  those  intolera 
ble  odours  which  float,  and  those  intolerable  in^ 
sects  which  jump  and  crawl,  within  the  walls  oi 
our  sacred  buildings.  No  one  short  of  a  saiut 
almost  in  ecstacy,  who  is  unaccustomed  at  home 
to  these  olfactory  and  cuticular  torments,  can 
pray  M'ith  recollectedness  and  devotion  while 
his  nose  is  assailed  with  odours  fresh  from  the 
foulest  drains  of  an  unpurified  city,  and  his 
skin  tortured  by  those  diminutive  foes  whose 
names  we  may  scarcely  venture  to  put  into 
our  respectable  journal. 

There  must,  then,  be  a  distinction  between 
the  clean  and  the  unclean  in  our  churches. 
And  this,  we  think,  we  have  a  right  to  require, 
without  the  smallest  infringement  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christian  equality.  Nay,  so  far 
would  such  a  distinction  be  from  a  real  evil, 
that  it  would  work  a  very  important  benefit  to 
our  labouring  classes.  After  all,  dirtiness  is 
7iot  a  virtue.  A  saint  derives  no  portion  of  his 
graces  from  the  presence  of  certain  unmen- 
tionable vermin  in  his  clothes;  nor  is  the 
odour  of  sanctity  in  any  degree  connected 
with  the  exhalations  of  sewers  and  dunghills. 
We  confess  to  a  great  predilection  for  well- 
washed  virtue,  though  not  for  washy  virtue. 
Let  it,  then,  be  said  to  every  person  who 
enters  a  Catholic  church  or  chapel  in  a  filthy 
condition,  that  he  must  betake  himself  to  one 
particular  portion  of  the  building,  set  apart 
for  those  who  will  not  cleanse  themselves  and 
their  clothes  from  all  things  that  annoy  the 
more  decent.  Few  women,  indeed,  will  come 
under  this  ban,  for  it  needs  little  incitement 
enough  to  teach  the  poorest  of  the  female  sex 
to  attend  to  personal  appearance,  and  make 
herself  agreeable  in  the  eyes  of  the  others. 
It  will  be  chiefly  men  who  will  thus  sentence 
themselves  to  a  voluntary  banishment  from 
the  more  cleanly  classes  of  the  community; 
and  we  are  persuaded  that,  so  far  from 
feeling  that  any  injustice  is  thus  done  to 
them,  they  will  for  the  most  part  acquiesce  in 
its  fairness,  and  will  be  stimulated  by  a  very 
wholesome  sense  of  shame  to  the  cultivation 
of  that  excell(^it  quality  which  Englishmen 
often  account  to  be  next  to  godliness. 

Where  chairs  are  employed  instead  of  fixed 
benches,  there  will,  with  a  little  management, 
be  small  difliculty  in  preventing  any  practical 
annoyances  to  the   more   cleanly  portion  of 
our   congregations.      Nor   where    there    ai 
benches,  do  we  believe  that  any  obstacles 
such  a  separation  will  be  found,  which  wi| 
not  give  May  before  a  little  perseverance  ai 
tact ;  and,  above  all,  before  a  little  instructi( 
from   the    pulpit   on   the   Christian    duty 
causing  annoyance  to  no  one.    In  fact,  a  sir 
lar  system  already  prevails  in  many  places  q 
public   amusement   and    recreation,    both   \\ 
doors   and   out  of  doors,  in    this   and  oth( 
countries.     There  is  a  certain  degree  of  filthj 
ness  of  person  which,  by  common  consent^ 


11  id  inadmissible  in  any  place  wlierc  decent 
xople  congregate.  No  difliculty  is  found  in 
hawing  the  line  between  those  who  are  dirty 
uid  those  who  are  not ;  and  no  hardship  is  felt, 
when  a  man  is  shut  out  from  the  companion- 
^iiip  of  others,  his  equals  in  rank  and  wealth, 
x'cause  he  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  render 
iimself  more  like  a  human  being  and  less 
ike  a  pig.  The  poor,  we  may  rely  upon  it, 
will  acquiesce  in  every  just  distinction,  not 
^nly  with  willingness,  but  with  cordiality. 
Wherever  exclusion  from  a  favoured  spot  or 
seat  is  the  punishment  of  a  fault  which  can 
''"  avoided,  none  are  more  ready  to  uphold 

i  enforce  it  than  those  whose  sense  of  jus- 
rice  is  not  marred  by  the  selfishness  which 
riches  engender  in  the  soul.  And  while 
poverty  is  not  ordinarily  a  man's  fault,  filthi- 
ness  ordinarily  is.  It  is  vain  to  pretend  that 
the  poor  cannot  be  clean  if  they  Avill.  They 
are  often  filthy  now  because  they  choose  to 
be  so,  and  perhaps  it  is  our  fault  that  they  do 
prefer  dirt  to  cleanliness.  But  when  they  are 
resolved  to  make  themselves  decent  and 
cleanly,  even  though  in  rags,  there  is  not  one 
family  out  of  twenty  where  personal  cleanli- 
ness cannot  be  easily  attained  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  shall  put  an  end  to  all  those  annoy- 
ances which  the  poor  now  too  often  cause 
to  the  rich.  At  this  very  moment  there  is 
many  and  many  an  Irish  bricklayer's  labourer 
in  London  who,  though  his  coat  may  want 
buttons,  and  his  trousers  be  covered  with 
patches,  is  yet  perfectly  fit  to  kneel  by  the 
side  of  any  Christian  gentleman  in  the  king- 
dom. Only  let  the  men  be  placed  in  one 
part  of  a  church,  and  the  women  in  another ; 
let  the  clergy  urge  upon  their  people,  both  in 
public  and  in  visiting  them  at  home,  the  duty 
of  personal  decency ;  and  let  the  obstinately 
unclean  be  shut  out  from  those  who  may 
really  be  called  their  betters,  to  a  separate 
portion  of  the  church  by  themselves ;  and  we 
are  confident  that  the  present  intolerable 
practice  of  glorifying  the  rich  at  the  expense 
of  the  poor  may  be  banished  without  mercy 
from  every  church  and  chapel  in  tlie  empire. 

Some  people,  indeed,  seem  to  think  that  a 
poor  Irishman  cannot  be  made  clean  and  de- 
cent. Yet  a  more  groundless  prejudice  was 
never  entertained,  even  against  Irishmen. 
That  many  are  filthy,  intolerably  filthy,  we 
admit ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  say,  that 
wherever  Irishmen  and  Irishwomen  are  treat- 
ed like  Christians,  and  not  like  dogs  and  pigs, 
they  will  cultivate  cleanliness  as  zealously  as 
the  most  fastidious  Englishman.  Take  the 
well-known  fact,  that  the  most  accomplished 
laundresses  are  frequently  Irishwomen,  and 
that  they  have  a  national  pride  in  their  pow- 
ers over  soap-suds,  as  an  instance  of  the 
facility  with  which  the  abominations  of  many 
amongst  them  may  be  got  rid  of.  Once 
make  it  worth  a  poor  man's  while  to  pay  more 
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attention  to  his  person,  and  he  will  speedily  be- 
come a  different  being.  It  is  only  because  he 
is  treafed  as  an  inferior  creature  that  he  gives 
himself  up  to  habits  which  disgust  our  more 
sensitive  nerves.  It  is  because  he  is  trodden 
under  foot  as  one  of  the  cattle  of  the  field, 
that  he  sinks  into  a  state  of  physical  degrada- 
tion, to  which  the  condition  of  sheep  and 
oxen  is  comparative  purity  and  sweetness. 


To  the  poor,  then,  we  would  turn  with  the 
fullest  confidence  that  they  have  only  to  be 
appealed  to,  in  order  to  place  our  pecuniary 
affairs  on  a  footing  which,  compared  to  our 
present  difficulties,  will  be  one  of  abundant 
affluence.  Few  persons  know  what  is  to  be 
obtained  from  them  until  he  makes  the  trial, 
fairly,  wisely,  and  perseveriugly.  What  they 
are  prepared  to  offer  for  the  service  of  God 
was  shewn  by  what  they  gave  during  the 
continuance  of  the  Forty  Hours'  Devotions  in 
the  different  churches  in  London  last  Lent. 
The  consumption  of  wax  candles  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  altar  increased  at  that  time  to 
the  amount  of  400/.  sterling;  and  a  very 
large  proportion  of  this  was  contributed  by 
the  poor,  who,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives, 
were  invited  to  approach  their  merciful  Lord, 
unhindered  by  barriers  of  man's  setting  up. 
One  of  the  largest  dealers  in  wax  candles  in 
the  metropolis  sold  in  one  day,  at  that  period, 
nearly  40/.  worth,  almost  entirely  to  the  child- 
ren of  toil  and  penury ;  so  open  were  their 
hearts,  and  so  ready  to  give  of  their  poverty, 
in  honour  of  Him  whom  they  remember,  and 
whom  we  forget,  to  have  been  a  poor  man. 

Yes,  here  is  the  great  truth  which  has  been 
overlaid  and  hidden  by  this  unhappy  system 
of  modern  days.  He  whom  we  really  wish 
to  serve,  notwithstanding  all  our  errors  and 
weaknesses,  was  Himself  one  of  that  very 
class  whom  our  present  habits  almost  banish 
from  his  sacramental  presence.  Miserable 
thought,  indeed,  it  is,  that  were  the  Redeemer 
of  the  world  now  to  visit  this  land  of  ours, 
and  appear  amidst  his  children  in  that  hum- 
ble guise  in  which  He  wrought  out  our  salva- 
tion, we  should  shut  Him  out  from  r^pproach- 
ing  that  altar  on  which  He  gives  us  his  flesh 
to  eat,  and  either  condemn  Him  to  some  dark 
corner  amidst  those  we  most  despise,  or  close 
the  doors  of  his  own  temple  against  Him, 
lest  He  take  the  places  of  those  few  wealthier 
ones,  on  whom  we  foolishly  lean  for  support, 
but  of  whom  He  said.  How  hardly  shall  they 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ! 

For  ourselves,  we  have  little  hope  of  any 
great  pouring  forth  of  the  Divine  blessing 
upon  the  Catholic  Church  in  this  country, 
until  this  unhappy  blot  is  wiped  away  from 
her  practical  code  of  morals.  We  cannot 
forget  that  in  the  pages  of  inspiration  these 
warning  words  occur :  "  If  there  shall  come 
into  your  assembly  a  man  having  a  golden 
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ring,  in  fine  apparel,  and  there  shall  come  in 
also  a  poor  man  in  mean  attire,  and  you  have 
respect  to  him  that  is  clothed  with  the  line 
apparel,  and  shall  say  to  him,  Sit  thou  here 
well ;  but  say  to  the  poor  man,  Stand  thou 
there,  or  sit  under  my  foot-stool :  do  you 
not  judge  within  yourselves,  and  are  become 
judges  of  unjust  thoughts?  Hearken,  my 
devout  brethren.  Hath  not  God  chosen  the 
poor  in  this  world,  rich  in  faith,  and  heirs  of 
the  kingdom  which  God  hath  promised  to 
them  that  love  Him?  But  ye  have  dishon- 
oured the  poor  man."  Thus  speaks  that  Word 
which  cannot  deceive  ;  there  stand  the  words, 
written  against  us.  They  can  no  more  be 
evaded,  than  the  words.  Thou  shalt  not  kill, 
or.  Thou  shalt  not  steal.  We  may  argue,  ex- 
cuse ourselves,  reason  on  the  impossibility  of 
obedience  to  such  precepts ;  we  may  try  to 
shew  that  worldly  prudence,  wisdom,  mode- 
ration, and  forethought,  all  conspire  to  defend 
our  conduct ; — there  stand  the  words  of  con- 
demnation, and  we  cannot  escape  the  sentence 
they  pronounce.  It  is  vain  to  talk  of  the  exi- 
gencies of  modern  times,  and  the  customs  of 
modern  and  civilised  society  ;  the  custom  that 
is  branded  by  the  Apostle  is  as  old  as  Chris- 
tianity itself.  The  antichristian,  anticatholic 
spirit  worked  from  the  beginning,  and  from 
the  beginning  it  was  denounced.  Eighteen 
hundred  years  ago  there  was  a  spirit  abroad 
in  the  Church,  which  would  fain  introduce 
those  very  evils  under  which  we  now  groan, 
and  which  yet  we  are  foolish  enough  to  up- 
hold ;  and  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  the 
Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  speaking  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  condemned  in  the  severest  terms  this 
profanation  of  the  house  of  God. 

Are  we,  then,  to  expect  the  favour  of  the 
same  God  while  we  persist  in  contravening 
his  plainest  commands  ?    What  is  there  in  the 


England  of  this  day  which  warrants  us  in  fly. 
ing  in  the  face  of  the  apostolic  injunction  ? 
What  difficulties  have  we  to  contend  with 
from  which  the  primitive  Christians  were 
free?  Will  it  be  pretended  that  Catholicism 
in  this  kingdom  has  a  more  uphill  struggle  to 
maintain  than  it  had  when  St.  James  wrote? 
Shall  we  be  told  that  Christianity  itself  h 
changed,  and  the  Gospel  modified?  Is  it^ 
fundamental  law  with  respect  to  wealth  aiK 
poverty  changed,  so  that  Almighty  God  now 
values  the  rich  more  than  the  poor  ?  When 
is  this  new  religion  to  be  found,  which  adopt: 
the  maxims  of  political  economy  as  its  creed 
and  authorises  us  to  look  for  a  blessing  upoi 
labours  conducted  upon  a  system  that  violate, 
the  principles  which  Apostles  taught,  for  whicl 
martyrs  bled,  and  which  has  nurtured  all  tin 
saints  now  in  glory  ?  Never  will  the  Catholi( 
religion  take  its  place  in  this  people ;  neve 
shall  we  escape  our  pecuniary  embarrassments 
never  shall  Ave  find  ourselves  rising  again  t( 
that  exalted  standard  at  which  we  vainly  aim 
so  long  as  this  canker  goes  on  eating  into  ou 
heart,  and  blighting  our  fairest  buds  and  bios 
soms.  It  cannot  be  otherwise,  because  wi 
cannot  look  for  that  aid  from  Heaven  whicl 
all  good  Catholics  desire  and  pray  for,  so  lonj 
as  we  suffer  this  deep-seated  mischief  to  pre; 
upon  our  spiritual  energies.  Christianity  i 
emphatically  the  religion  of  the  poor  man. 
and  it  is  a  religion  which  depends  for  its  sue 
cess,  not  upon  human  means,  but  upon  tb' 
grace  of  God;  and  so  long  as  we  persist  ii 
converting  our  Christianity  into  a  religi 
emphatically  for  the  rich,  so  long  shall 
look  in  vain  for  the  gift  of  that  grace,  withj 
which  we  well  know,  as  Catholics,  that  hui 
skill  and  human  wisdom  are  but  snares  to  I| 
us  on  to  our  destruction. 
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Among  the  many  phrases  to  which  a  change 
from  Protestantism,  or  Anglicanism,  to  Catho- 
licism introduces  us,  may  be  mentioned  that 
of  a  "  sick-call."  We  do  not  remember,  as 
Protestants,  to  have  heard  the  expression,  at 
least  as  a  familiar  one;  and  we  can  account 
for  the  fact  no  otherwise  than  by  concluding, 
that  the  thing  which  this  phrase  betokens  is 
more  or  less  a  peculiarity  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  By  this  we  would  not  insinuate  (far 
from  it)  that  Anglican  and  Dissejiting  minis- 
ters are  universally  negligent  of  the  sick  poor, 
for  we  know  of  facts  to  the  contrary  ;  still  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  nowhere,  except 
in  the  Catholic  Church,  is  tiie  visitation  of 
the  sick  as  indispensable  and  laborious  a  part 
of  the  duty  of  every  clergyman  as,  for  instance, 
of  a  medical  man ;  not,  of  course,  so  absorb- 


ing as  in  the  latter  case,  because  but  a  pai 
of  duty,  instead  of  being  the  sum  of  it,  In 
liable  to  just  the  same  conditions,  and  invol 
ing  just  the  same  sacrifices  (in  kind  at  least,  ; 
not  always  in  degree)  of  time,  rest,  and  pei 
sonal  convenience.     Hence  it  is  that  "a  sid 
call"  is  one  of  the  household  words  in  an  esu. 
blishment  of  priests.     A  priest  in  a  large 
rish  hiLs  his  register  of  calls  and  his  niei 
randa  of  cases,  like  a  doctor,  lawyer,  or  oti 
man  of  business.  That  this  phenomenon  is  a; 
of  any  religious  system  external  to  the  Chui 
we  greatly  doubt,  allowing,  as  we  do,  for  gr 
and  even  splendid  individual  exceptions  b< 
in  the  Establishment  and   in   the  Dissent! 
communities. 

Several  causes  may,  as  we  apprehend, 
assigned  for  this  apparent  difference  betwc 
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the  Catholic  Church  and  the  separated  bodies. 
The  first  of  them  is,  that  the  Catholic  Church 
ascribes  a  far  higher  value  to  the  concerns  of 
the  soul  than  any  other  religious  system,  as  a 
system.  We  hold  that,  out  of  the  Church, 
the  Dissenters,  as  a  body,  have  more  of  this 
note  of  the  Gospel  than  the  Establishment  as  a 
body ;  and  that,  in  the  Establishment,  the  Evan- 
gelicals had,  and  the  Puseyites  have,  more  of  it 
than  any  other  party.  But  to  compare  any  of 
these  bodies,  or  even  sections,  as  a  whole,  with 
the  Church  as  a  whole,  in  respect  of  the  im- 
portance ascribed  to  spiritual  things,  would  be 
simply  preposterous.  Care  for  the  soul  is  part 
of  the  very  essence  of  the  Catholic  profession  ; 
whereas  a  man  may  be  a  good  Protestant  who 
has  absolutely  nothing  of  this  interest,  at  least 
as  a  prominent  and  distinctive  quality.  A 
good  Catholic  is  characteristically  one  who 
"  attends  to  his  religion,"  frequents  the  sacra- 
ments, befriends  the  poor,  and  in  all  ways 
shews  that  he  is  endeavouring  to  lay  up  trea- 
sure in  heaven.  A  good  Protestant,  as  such, 
is  one  who  hates  the  Pope,  defends  the  Refor- 
mation, toasts  Church  and  Queen,  and  votes 
in  Parliament  or  at  elections  for  the  exclusion 
of  Catholics  from  power  and  privileges.  A 
good  Anglican  is  one  who  uses  the  prayer  for 
the  Church  militant,  preaches  (where  he  can) 
in  a  surplice,  and  supports  the  Church  societies 
against  the  latitudinarian  ones.  A  good  Dis- 
senter is  he  who  advocates  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  declaims  for  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State,  and  promotes  the  interests  of  his  own 
"  connexion."  None  of  these  latter  peculiarities, 
nor  any  of  the  same  kind,  would  make  what  is 
understood  by  the  term  "  a  good  Catholic." 
Had  not  the  late  Mr.  O'Connell  been  a  reli- 
gious man,  a  zealous  maintainer  of  the  spiri- 
tual rights  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  per- 
sonally an  habitual  frequenter  of  the  sacra- 
ments, a  firm  friend  of  the  poor,  and  a  lover  of 
the  society  of  zealous  and  holy  priests,  all  his 
efforts  to  secure  Catholic  emancipation  would 
never  have  won  for  him  the  title  of  "  a  good  Ca- 
tholic." Nor  is  the  badge  of  our  ^religious  cha- 
racter any  thing  outward,  like  a  surplice  or  a 
form ;  any  thing  political,  like  a  side  or  a  watch- 
word ;  any  hobby  or  crotchet,  however  respec- 
table and  philanthropic ;  nor,  again,  any  partial, 
though,  as  far  as  it  goes,  religious  criterion,  such 
as  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day,  or  absti- 
nence from  popular  amusements;  but  it  is  es- 
sentially something  connected  with  the  other 
world,  and  pervading  a  man's  whole  character; 
something,  in  short,  which  nothing  less  spiri- 
tual and  searching  than  sacraments  can  impart 
and  preserve. 

The  same  difference  is  discernible  (as  we 
trust)  in  our  literature  ;  at  any  rate,  in  our 
general  tone  of  conversation.  We  speak  with 
the  double  experience   of  converts  when  we 

It.  «  say,  that  in  no  respect  do  Catholics  differ  more 
^^^•from  Protestants  of  the  same  class  and  stamp 
than  in  their  topics  of  conversation,  and  the 


manner  of  discussing  them.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, a  party  of  Catholic  priests  and  a  party 
of  Frotestant  clergymen,  and,  whatever  you 
might  desiderate  on  our  side  and  find  on  the 
other,  we  will  answer  for  it  that  the  particular 
feature  which  you  will  not  miss  in  the  Catholic 
company,  nor  find  in  the  Protestant,  is  the  con- 
stant (although  it  may  be  quite  indirect)  re- 
ference to  the  other  world.  We  mean  this: 
Catholic  priests  may  not  talk  of  religion,  but 
they  will  never  cease  to  imply  it  as  a  reality ; 
whereas  the  others  will  be  less  apt  to  imply  it, 
than  to  talk  of  it,  or  some  of  its  forms.  Which 
indicates  the  deeper  and  more  habitual  appre- 
ciation of  its  value  we  leave  others  to  deter- 
mine. 

Here,  too,  we  may  observe,  that  the  very 
points  in  our  ordinary  talk,  which  would  pro- 
bably startle  many  a  religious  Protestant,  ap- 
pear to  be  intimately  connected  with  this  per- 
vading sense  of  the  reality  of  spiritual  things. 
For  example.  Catholics  are  in  the  habit  of 
speaking  familiarly,  and  almost  playfully, 
about  spiritual  agency,  bad  and  good,  in  a 
way  which,  according  to  the  peculiar  but  we 
are  convinced  very  mistaken  notions  of  rever- 
ence which  prevail  among  the  best  Protest- 
ants, might  appear  "profane."  Religion  is 
so  mixed  up  with  the  thoughts  and  actions  of 
a  Catholic,  that  he  adverts  to  it  in  a  simple 
and  childlike  manner,  which,  to  those  who 
habitually  put  it  out  of  sight,  appears  deroga- 
tory to  its  "  dignity."  But  if  this  difference  is 
evident  in  the  manner  of  dealing  with  sacred 
subjects,  certainly  it  is  not  less  perceptible  in 
the  character  of  the  topics  which,  on  either 
side,  most  naturally  suggest  themselves.  We 
have  associated  with  Anglican  clergymen  and 
with  Catholic  priests,  and,  after  allowing  for  all 
exceptions  on  both  sides,  we  have  no  question 
about  asserting  that  the  duties  of  the  priest- 
hood form  a  subject  of  conversation  with  the 
Catholic  clergy  to  an  extent  quite  dispropor- 
tionate with  that  in  which  the  same  class  of 
topics  naturally  occurs  to  a  party  of  Protestant 
ministers.  Whether  it  be  that  the  Established 
clergy  take  little  interest,  as  a  general  rule,  in 
their  professional  employments,  or  that  they 
are  commonly  overworked,  and  in  their  sea- 
sons of  recreation  throw  off  the  very  recollec- 
tion of  the  burden,  or  that  (to  use  the  vulgar 
phrase)  they  fear  to  "  smell  of  the  shop,"  cer- 
tain we  are  that,  with  them,  the  discussion  of 
the  most  insignificant  forms,  or  criticism  upon 
their  superiors,  or  examination  of  the  relative 
merits  of  parties  or  party  leaders,  is  apt  to 
supply  the  place  of  that  natural  and  healthy 
interchange  of  parochial  experiences,  common 
among  priests  of  the  same  order  of  goodness, 
which  betokens  a  "  heart  in  their  work,"  a 
preference  of  the  "  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
justice"  to  any  mundane  interest,  sectarian 
policy,  or  party  triumph. 

But  the  great  cause  of  the  importance  at- 
tached to  the  visitation   of  the  sick  in  the 
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Catholic  Church  is  the  sacramental  character 
of  the  ministrations  involved  in  that  office. 
This  circumstance  is  the  most  powerful  f)f  all 
stimulants  of  zeal  on  both  sides,  in  those  who 
administer  and  in  those  who  receive.  To  the 
sick  it  gives  an  interest  in  the  presence  of  his 
priest  similar  (only  far  superior)  to  that  which  a 
Protestant  feels  in  the  visit  of  his  physician.  To 
the  priest  it  suggests  a  motive  to  the  conquest 
of  repugnances,  which  could  alone  be  fully  ade- 
quate to  the  demands  of  the  occasion ;  and  not 
this  only,  but  the  same  cause  gives  a  zest  to 
the  ministrations  themselves,  which  at  times 
almost  renders  them  delightful  for  their  own 
sake.  The  joy  which  his  presence  is  found  to 
excite  in  the  abodes  of  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness (especially  when  he  is  known  to  have 
made  some  sacrifice  in  order  to  obey  the  sum- 
mons, or  to  have  obeyed  it  with  extraordinary 
promptitude),  the  gratitude  of  weeping  rela- 
tives, the  relief,  often  sensible  and  immediate, 
of  the  sick  or  dying  sufferer ;  these  accompani- 
ments of  a  "sick-call"  impart  a  solace  to  the 
heart  of  every  faithful  priest,  which  converts  a 
most  irksome  duty  into  one  of  the  richest  of 
earthly  consolations.  Of  course,  we  are  here 
supposing  a  \ery  favourable  instance,  but  we 
speak  advisedly  when  we  say,  that  it  is  any 
thing  but  an  extraordinary  one. 

Now  it  is  this,  the  sacramental  nature  of 
our  parochial  ministrations,  which  constitutes 
their  great  and  leading  distinction,  as  com- 
pared with  any  works  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
Protestant  communions.  We  know  something 
of  what  are  called  the  more  Catholic  develop- 
ments of  Anglicanism,  as  well  as  of  its  more 
ordinary  forms,  and  we  can  safely  affirm  that, 
out  of  the  Church,  there  can  be  no  approach 
to  the  peculiar  character  of  a  Catholic  *'  sick- 
call."  There  may  be  true  zeal  on  one  side, 
and  high  spiritual  capacity  on  the  other ;  there 
may  be  real  good  done,  and  comfort  adminis- 
tered ;  but  the  whole  transaction,  so  to  speak, 
is  a  strictly  personal  one,  depending  for  its 
efficacy  upon  power  of  character,  successful- 
ness  of  manner,  previous  relationship  between 
the  parties,  and  other  such  accidental  helps- 
The  minister  comes  not  as  priest,  but  as  a 
"  reverend  gentleman."  He  acts  not  through 
the  Church,  but  as  an  individual  entitled  to 
respect  and  confidence ;  and  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases,  especially  among  the  poor,  his 
ministrations  will  be  damped  by  the  miserable 
consciousness  that  his  words  are  returning  to 
him  void — like  arrows  rebounding  from  a  hard 
surface,  or  seed  scattered  on  rocky  ground. 
Nor  will  this  dispiriting  consciousness  be  re- 
lieved by  the  momentary  interest  or  seeming 
docility  of  the  sick  party ;  for,  in  truth,  it  is 
when  couched  under  the  form  of  sacraments 
alone  that  our  ministerial  acts  can  penetrate, 
possess,  and  transform  the  languid  soul.  If 
any  shall  be  disposed  to  except  from  this  un- 
favourable account  of  Protestant  ministrations 
the  power  of  Holy  Communion  in  the  Anglican 


Churcli,  we  reply  that,  without  entering  upou 
theological  questions,  which  are  not  here  our 
province,  the  absence  of  private  confession  as 
the  necessary  preparative  to  Communion  is  a 
defect  for  which  no  grace  of  the  Sacrament 
itself  (supposing  the  highest)  can  ordinarily 
supply.  A  Catholic  priest  can  hardly  think 
without  shuddering  of  the  act  of  giving  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord  without  some  ex- 
ternal token  of  a  freedom  from  mortal  sin  in  the 
recipient  of  the  adorable  Gift !  Yet  Anglican 
clergymen  are  found  to  "  administer  the  Sacra- 
ment," as  it  is  called,  to  the  living  and  the  dy- 
ing without  any  painful  misgiving  on  this  score. 
Were  we  of  their  number,  compelled  to  wit- 
ness and  to  participate  in  the  awful  desecra- 
tions (and  this  the  worst  of  all)  to  which  what 
they  call  our  Lord's  Presence  is  exposed  among 
them,  it  would  be  a  comparative  relief  to  us  to 
believe,  with  the  majority  of  their  body,  that 
not  the  reality,  but  a  bare  memorial,  of  that 
Presence,  is  conveyed  through  their  ordinance 
of  Holy  Communion. 

How  diff'erent  is  the  mutual  confidence  be- 
tween priest  and  penitent,  which  forms  the 
great  encouragement  oiour  parochial  ministra- 
tions !  the  confidence  on  the  penitent's  side, 
that  he  receives,  not  a  human  consolation,  but 
a  divine  gift;  on  the  priest's,  that  this  divine 4 
gift  is  conveyed  (so  far  as  the  assurance  can^^ 
be  had)  into  a  worthy  receptacle.  The  Pro- 
testant minister,  on  approaching  the  sick,  nmst 
endeavour  to  excite  the  requisite  dispositions 
by  set  addresses  of  a  cold  ai'gumentative  cha- 
racter, or,  if  by  more  aflfectionate  appeals,  in 
words  of  his  own.  The  priest  has  a  definite 
act  of  humiliation  to  propose,  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  power  over  the  soul.  "  A  dis- 
pensation of  the  Gospel  has  been  committed 
to  him;"  he  knows  it,  and  the  penitent  also, 
knows  it.  Weak  or  strong,  eloquent  or  slo 
of  speech,  persuasive  or  ungainly,  he  has  th 
comfort,  and  the  other  party  has  the  assurance, 
of  knowing  that  his  power  is  not  in  himself, 
but  in  the  commission  he  bears ;  and  he  realis 
as  a  practical  truth  the  doctrine  which  else 
where  lives  but  in  formularies,  that  the  "  un 
worthiness  of  the  minister  hinders  not  the 
efficacy  of  the  Sacrament."  He  remits  or  he 
retains  sin,  and  in  either  case  cuts  short  the 
question  which  he  comes  to  solve :  he  acts^  the 
other  parleys.  He  does  not,  as  the  Protestantu 
say,  "read  by"  the  sick,  or  "pray  <o"  them; 
but  he  comes  into  a  definite  and  awful  relation 
with  them,  as  the  ambassador  of  God,  and  does 
not  leave  them  as  he  finds  them. 

Every  Catholic  knows  what  is  meant  by  the 
"  Last  Sacraments."  As,  however,  we  write  for 
others  as  well,  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to 
explain  that,  by  the  "  Last  Sacraments,"  a  Ca- 
tholic understands  the  Holy  Viaticum  and 
Extreme  Unction,  with  the  Sacrament  of  Pen- 
ance, as  the  previous  necessary  condition  for 
the  worthy  reception  of  both. "  We  may  take 
occasion  in  a  future  paper  to  gpeak  of  the  na- 
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ture  and  effect  of  these  holy  rites,  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  are  administered ;  il- 
lustrating the  subject,  it'  possible,  from  a  stray 
leaf  out  of  a  Catholic  priest's  note-book.  Our 
present  object  is  the  more  general  one  of 
pointing  out  certain  leading  differences  be- 
tween the  Catholic  and  Protestant  view  of  pa- 
rochial ministrations. 

The  last  ground  of  difference  between  the 
two  systems  which  we  regard  as  fundamental 
is,  that  of  the  lights  in  which  the  mutual  du- 
ties of  priest  and  parishioner  are  viewed  re- 
spectively in  and  out  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  notion  of  certain  acts  "  binding  under 
sin"  is  strictly  a  Catholic  one ;  and  this  it  is 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  our  whole  parochial 
system.  Even  educated  Protestants  are  not 
merely  so  little  possessed,  but  apparently  so 
incapable,  of  this  idea,  that  a  divine  like  Dr. 
Wordsworth,  and  an  accomplished  author  like 
Mr.  Taylor,  have  each  fallen  into  the  strange 
mistake  of  supposing,  that  where  St.  Ignatius 
binds  his  society  "  under  sin,"  he  binds  them 
to  commit  it !  Let  it,  then,  be  said,  once  for 
all,  that  to  bind  under  sin,  is  to  oblige  in  such 
a  way,  that  sin  is  involved  in  a  transgression 
of  the  law.  An  obligation  of  this  nature  is 
that  which  lies  on  the  parish-priest  to  admin- 
ister the  Sacraments  to  the  sick,  and  on  the 
sick  to  have  recourse  to  the  Sacraments  on 
the  first  symptoms  of  serious  illness.  Nay, 
the  obligation  extends  also  to  the  medical  at- 
tendant, who  is  bound  also  under  pain  of  sin 
to  aid  the  charitable  intentions  of  the  Church, 
by  promoting  the  intercourse  of  the  sick  man 
with  his  spiritual  physician.  The  sick-call 
and  its  response  are  thus  raised  from  the  cha- 
racter of  zealous  and  benevolent  impulses  into 
that   of  necessary   duties.      The   parishioner 


who  runs,  through  negligence,  the  risk  of  dy- 
ing without  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church,  or 
the  priest  who,  on  any  pretext  whatever,  re- 
fuses or  culpably  delays  to  obey  the  summons, 
incurs  the  guilt  and  penalty  of  mortal  sin. 
Hence  the  exposure  of  life  in  the  service  of 
the  sick,  which,  with  us,  is  a  matter  of  everyday 
occurrence,  is,  among  Protestants,  not  certainly 
unprecedented,  but  apparently  so  rare,  as, 
when  it  occurs,  to  be  remarked  as  a  phenome- 
non and  eulogised  as  an  heroic  exploit.* 

Besides  acting  as  a  perpetual  check  upon 
the  slothfulness  and  dilatoriness  incident  to 
human  nature,  this  provision  of  the  Church,  by 
which  certain  acts  of  charity  are  made  obliga- 
tory on  both  parties,  has  the  further  and  un- 
speakable benefit  of  teaching  our  priests  to 
regard  the  sacrifices  required  by  their  state 
as  the  most  ordinary  of  duties.  It  can  be  no 
great  merit  to  do  that  which  it  is  a  great  sin 
to  neglect.  Thus  the  temptations  to  spiritual 
pride  are  cut  off;  and  thus  arises  that  natural 
and  retiring  way  of  doing  good,  not  by  fits  and 
starts,  on  occasions  and  emergencies,  but  as  a 
habit  and  thing  of  course,  which  constitutes 
the  sterling  virtue  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
which  makes  her  a  spectacle  beauteous  to 
angels,  though  deformed  in  the  sight  of  men ; 
the  true  counterpart  and  living  image  of  that 
Gospel  which  is  no  less  exactly  described  as 
a  treasure  hidden  in  a  field,  than  as  a  city 
set  on  a  hill. 

*  Thus  Miss  Sellon,  the  benevolent  lady  at  Devonport^ 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  newspaper  panegyrics  for 
visiting  cholera-patients ; — an  act  of  charity  so  natural 
and  ordinary  with  us,  that  a  professed  religious  or  a 
clergyman  who  should  decline  it  would  incur  ecclesiasti- 
cal censures  and  penalties. 

[To  b©  continued.] 
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It  is  not  to  be  denied,  as  certainly  it  is  little 
to  be  regretted,  that  the  revived-classic  age 
(if  we  may  hazard  the  expression,  and  limit  it 
to  a  particular  sense,)  is  passing  away  from 
among  us.  The  external  effects  of  classical 
studies  upon  society  are  less  visible  now  than 
they  were  two  generations  ago.  The  rapid 
advance  of  science,  outstripping  recent  re- 
search into  pagan  antiquity,  considerable  in 
itself  as  the  latter  has  been,  has  effected  a 
remarkable  revolution  in  the  educational  no- 
tions which  formerly  prevailed.  Our  idea  of 
an  accomplished  man  and  a  scholar  is  some- 
thing far  beyond  that  of  an  accomplished  pro- 
ficient in  the  dead  languages.  A  laborious 
student  may  now  edit  a  Greek  play,  or  pub- 
lish a  new  lexicon,  without  being  drawn  forth 
from  his  obscurity,  and  created  a  wondering 
member  of  the  Episcopal  bench,  as  a  reward 
for  his  services  to  literature.  To  build  a  Ro- 
man villa,  or  a  Greek  temple — to  adorn  a 


parterre  with  vaseSj  or  a  garden  with  Mer- 
curies and  Venuses — is  no  longer  a  proof  of 
a  refined  taste.  To  fill  churches  with  bur- 
lesque copies  of  antique  statuary,  like  those 
which  encumber  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  West- 
minster Abbey,  is  now  thought  as  barbarous 
as  it  was  once  deemed  polite.  A  Roman 
balneum  or  a  tesselated  pavement,  a  votive 
altar  or  a  hoard  of  imperial  coins,  may  now 
be  brought  to  light  without  provoking  any 
of  those  interminable  essays  and  vituperative 
counter-essays  which  such  an  event  would 
inevitably  have  called  forth  from  the  rival 
literati  of  the  time  of  Camden  and  Stukeley. 
If  a  railway-cutting  lays  bare  the  site  of  an 
Anglo-Roman  castrum,  the  fact  is  recorded 
in  the  London  papers  one  day,  and  well-nigh 
forgotten  on  the  next.  Men  can  now  be  scho- 
lars without  being  pedants,  and  intellectual 
without  making  themselves  learned  bores. 
Conversation  does  not  flag  for  lack  of  scraps 
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from  Horace  and  Ovid.  It  is  even  rare  to  meet 
with  one  of  the  venerable  school  of  classical  sex- 
agenarians— superannuated  schoolmasters,  or 
college  Fellows,  who  perpetuate  pig-tailed  wigs, 
and  pay  literary  compliments  to  fair  author- 
esses, by  turning  smart  English  sonnets  into 
heavy  Latin  elegiacs,  and  spout  Virgil  over 
their  soup  at  dinner,  and  Cicero  and  Seneca 
in  their  sermons.  Your  respectable  old  clas- 
sic of  1790  is  an  excusable  bore,  simply  be- 
cause he  is  a  curiosity;  even  though  he  should 
take  you  by  the  button,  make  you  recount 
the  whole  scheme  of  the  last  college-examina- 
tion in  which  you  took  a  part,  and  lament 
that  the  spread  of  mathematics  has  nearly  su- 
perseded "  the  good  old  system  of  his  time." 

Such  was  the  classicality  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. We  are  speaking,  of  course,  of  society 
in  general,  and  not  of  English  Catholics  in 
particular,  who  were  fortunate,  in  their  then 
depressed  condition,  if  they  could  obtain  any 
liberal  education  at  all.  With  the  second 
quarter  of  the  present  century  commenced  a 
new  era  of  classical  literature,  and  with  it  a 
new  view  of  the  requirements  of  education. 
The  change  in  both  respects  consisted  simply 
in  a  more  enlarged  and  philosophical  contem- 
plation of  the  subjects  taken  in  hand.  Clas- 
sical lore  was  valued  in  proportion  as  it  could 
be  made  available  for  positive  mental  improve- 
ment, and  not  merely  as  imparting  an  adven- 
titious and  glittering  lustre  to  writing  and 
conversation.  And  thus  it  began  to  find  its 
proper  place  in  that  cycle  of  arts  and  sciences 
which  is  now  held  to  constitute  a  complete 
education  ;  while  at  the  same  time,  and  for 
the  very  same  reason,  deeper  views  began  to 
prevail  on  the  study  of  the  classical  languages 
themselves.  The  superficial  and  second-hand 
learning  of  the  renaissance  gave  place  to 
original  processes  of  investigation  ;  the  theory 
of  languages  was  more  clearly  understood; 
the  connexion  of  dialects,  and  the  causes  which 
influenced  their  formation,  were  more  dili- 
gently traced,  and  reduced  to  fixed  laws  and 
principles.  The  statements  of  the  old  scholi- 
asts, lexicographers,  etymologists,  and  philo- 
logers,  whose  authority  none  had  dared  to 
dispute,  and  few  but  the  most  learned  had 
ever  examined  for  themselves,  were  freely 
questioned  and  impugned,  and  not  a  few  of 
their  traditional  dogmas  set  aside  as  utterly 
worthless.  The  careful  collation  of  ancient 
Mss.  cleared  the  text  of  the  classical  authors 
from  an  accumulated  mass  of  corruption ;  so 
that  criticism  became  almost  a  definite  science, 
as  the  knowledge  of  grammar  increased,  and 
its  principles  were  systematised  by  the  collec- 
tion of  facts  and  the  comparison  of  examples. 
In  a  word,  the  faculty  of  pure  reasoning  was 
at  length  applied  to  languages,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  it  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  various  departments  of  natural  philosophy, 
and  with  hardly  less  brilliant  results. 


It  was  in  this  atmosphere  of  profound  and 
thoughtful  reflection  that  many  English  scho- 
lars  of  the  present  generation,  but  yet  more 
and  greater  among  the  Germans, — our  Don- 
aldsons, Arnolds,  and  Thirlwalls,  and  their 
Buttmanns,  Hermanns,  and  Niebuhrs,  —  were 
nurtured  and  matured  into  that  intellectual 
superiority  over  their  predecessors,  which  is 
now  conceded  to  them  by  common  consent. 
Intermediate  between  this  school  and  that  of 
the  superficial  and  technical  pedants  of  the 
revived-classic  period,  but  immeasurably  in 
advance  of  the  latter,  was  the  school  of  Por- 
son,  which  has  numbered  many  laborious  and 
painstaking  men,  both  in  our  own  country  and 
on  the  continent,  whose  names  need  not  here 
be  enumerated,  but  to  whom  classical  litera- 
ture owes  much,  because  they  pioneered  the 
way  to  the  principle  of  minute  investigation, 
and  logically  deduced  consequences  from  the 
data  obtained.  Bentley  was  before  his  age, 
and  in  that  fact  his  chief  claim  to  classical 
greatness  lies.  He  did  that  for  Greek  which 
Newton,  about  the  same  time,  achieved  for 
astronomy.  With  an  acuteness  and  ingenuity 
which  would  have  made  him  distinguished  in 
any  age,  he  was  fortunate  in  having  a  field 
before  him  which  was  as  yet  unoccupied. 
Every  thing  had  to  be  done  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Greek  literature  to  its  pristine  bril- 
liancy; and  Bentley  eflTected  much,  yet  left 
much  to  be  completed  by  his  successors.  Ger- 
many has  since  led  the  way  to  a  still  further 
progress  into  regions  new  and  unexplored,  and 
was  the  first  to  open  the  mines  which,  though 
now  perhaps  well-nigh  exhausted,  have  been 
so  productively  worked  by  the  scholars  a 
critics  of  that  intellectual  people,  "  who  s 
pass  all  other  nations  in  the  power  of  disce 
ing  and  understanding  the  spirits  of  other 
climes  and  times."  England  has  followed 
next,  and  with  close  steps ;  leaving  the  rest  of 
Europe,  it  must  be  confessed,  very  consider- 
ably in  the  rear  in  this  peculiar  department.* 

It  is  no  paradox  to  assert,  that  the  com- 
bined result  of  all  the  labour  and  talent  of 
modern  scholars  has  been  the  attainment  of  a 
more  profound  view  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  than  even  the  learned  men  of  Athens 
and  Rome  possessed  in  the  most  flourishing 
periods  of  their  immortal  literature.  True  it 
is,  that  as  dead  languages  we  can  rarelyf  real- 
ise in  them  the  brilliancy,  the  facility,  and  the 
natural  gracefulness  of  composition  which 

•  France,  perhaps  the  most  highly  civilised  nation] 
the  world,  though  first  in  mathematics,  certainly  rao 
only  third  in  classical  learning.  She  has,  indeed,  pr 
duced  a  few  very  eminent  scholars;  but  the  classi< 
press  of  that  country  has  no  claim  to  be  placed  ot 
par  with  that  of  England. 

t  We  say  rarely,  because,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  tl 
oretically  possible  for  moderns  to  write  fully  as  goi 
Greek  and  Latin  prose  or  poetry  as  any  which  remai 
to  us,  by  becoming  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  r 
classic  spirit  as  to  think  and  write  as  Greeks 
liomans. 
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ancients  themselves  intuitively  and  without 
effort  achieved ;  for  wherever  a  language  is 
no  longer  spoken,  it  ceases  to  be  spontaneous, 
and  becomes  artificial.  Nevertheless  it  may 
be  safely  assumed,  that  there  are  many  scho- 
lars now  living  whose  aggregate  knowledge  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  as  a  philosophy^  much  sur- 
passes that  of  any  known  individuals  of  an- 
cient times.  We  now  confidently  correct  the 
misstatements,  reconcile  the  discrepancies,  or 
contravene  the  syntactical  theories,  of  the 
professed  grammarians  and  philologers  of  old. 
Antiquity  itself  never  produced  a  Niebuhr  in 
history,  a  Hermann  in  critical  acumen,  or  a 
Miiiler  in  archaaology.  The  whole  family  of 
scholiasts  and  atticists  were  unable  to  shed 
over  their  own  native  Greek  the  light  which 
has  been  reflected  from  a  recent  analysis  of 
the  cognate  Sanscrit.  It  was  reserved  for  our 
age  to  know  even  such  simple  facts  as  that  the 
particles  xiv  and  av  are  but  by-forms  of  the 
prepositions  xara  and  ava.  The  primary  or 
geometrical  meanings  of  the  prepositions  them- 
selves, as  well  as  their  roots  and  compositions, 
were  probably  unknown  to  the  polished  Attic 
race  which  used  them  with  such  subtlety  and 
nicety  of  expression. 

It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  Demos- 
thenes could  have  explained,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  a  modern  philologer,  the  theory  of  the  in- 
flection of  those  verbs  with  which  he  used  to 
enchant  his  delighted  audience.  It  is  not 
likely  that  it  should  have  occurred  to  him, 
obvious  as  it  may  now  seem,  that  dtdo,(iat, 
dldoffai,  didorcct,  are  forms  involving  the  three 
pronouns  /ao/,  got,  and  rot  (rSj),  "  a  giving  in 
respect  to  me,  to  you,  and  to  him,"  i.  e.  "  I  am 
given,  thou  art  given,  he  is  given."  Neither 
can  we  suppose  him  to  have  been  aware  that 
hdn^og  and  sKaffTog  were  but  the  comparative 
and  superlative  of  sxa;  (the  Latin  secus),  of 
which  izari  is  the  dative,  and  hi'/.a  (Iv-Ucc) 
the  compound  form.*  Nay,  Homer  himself 
(assuming  his  personal  existence,  of  which  we 
never  could  bring  ourselves  to  doubt,)  was,  in 
all  probability,  little  aware  of  forms  earlier 
than,  and  obsolete  in,  his  time,  yet  known  to 
modern  scholars  by  their  appearance  in  the 
Latin.f 

*  See  Donaldson's  Neto  Cratylus. 

t  Homer  wrote  800  years  B.C. ;  and  even  at  that  re- 
mote age  cognate  Latin  forms  seem  to  have  been  in  use, 
though  we  have  now  no  remnants  of  Latin  literature 
older  than  about  b.c.  200.  We  know  that  the  Latin 
verb  reflects  the  very  earliest  forms  of  the  Greek  : 
e.5r.Ti07)/xi  (secondary  form  Ti0w),  rie-ntri,  ridriTt,  rego, 
regis,  regit;  riQi^i^s,  Lat.  regimus :  rieevTi,  Lat.  re- 
gunt ;  and  so  on.  We  detect  in  hie  an  old  pronoun  '/ 
(the  English  /).  From  the  Latin  alius  we  deduce  the 
early  Greek  &\ios,  though  we  only  find  it  written  &hXos. 
So  folium  is  (p6\iov,  a  little  scale— a,  beautiful  primitive 
expression  for  the  leaf  of  a  tree ;  yet  in  written  Greek 
it  is  always  (pvWov.  The  old  Latin  form  jjater  familias 
points  to  the  very  remote  genitive  in  is,  which  in  after- 
Greek^  became  ?j$,  as  ixova-qs  for  fiovaa-is,  and  ce  in 
Latin  ;  though  we  perceive  it  also  in  manus  for  manuis. 
From  the  accusatives  patrem  and  matrem  we  know  that 


Thus  wide  is  the  scope  for  inductive  rea- 
soning, even  in  a  language  for  the  learning  of 
which  many  persons  suppose  nothing  more  to 
be  required  than  a  good  memory  and  a  ready 
apprehension.  To  write  neat  Latin  prose,  to 
compose  fair  Latin  verses  and  harmonious 
Greek  iambics,  can  no  longer  be  esteemed 
the  perfection  of  scholarship,  however  much 
they  may  still  be  appreciated  as  elegant  ac- 
complishments. Of  course,  even  this  is  a 
great  deal  more  than  a  vast  number  of  stu- 
dents ever  attain  to.  The  result  will  vary 
with  circumstances ;  but  the  object  and  aim 
of  classical  study  should  ever  be  the  same,  to 
inform  and  discipline  the  mind,  not  merely 
to  supply  food  for  the  imagination,  or  to  give 
refinement  to  the  taste. 

That  such  is  the  view  taken  by  the  Univer- 
sities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  (and  espe- 
cially by  the  latter,  which  must  be  allowed  to 
have  produced  the  greater  scholars  of  the 
two),  is  plain  from  the  course  they  pursue  in 
the  instruction  and  examination  of  their  youth. 
It  is  our  intention,  in  the  present  paper,  to 
convey  some  idea  of  what  that  course  is,  and 
to  shew  the  methods  of  study  which  are  be- 
lieved by  the  most  competent  and  experienced 
professors  to  produce  the  best  fruits.  If  we 
Catholics  are  wise,  we  shall  be  ready  to  profit 
by  all  that  is  really  excellent  in  a  system 
which  has  trained  some  of  the  most  powerful 
intellects  of  our  age. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  lectures  by  which 
those  students  who  are  willing  and  desirous 
to  learn  are  assisted  in  their  efforts.  These 
are,  public  or  professorial,  college  lectures, 
and  instruction  by  private  tuition.  Of  these, 
the  first  and  the  last  are  purely  voluntary,  at- 
tendance on  the  second  being  (nominally  and 
ordinarily  at  least)  a  compulsory  duty.  And 
there  are  two  kinds  of  examinations,  by  print- 
ed papers  and  viva  voce.  The  former  pre- 
dominates at  Cambridge,  though  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  is  exclusively  adopted. 

The  general  principle  of  both  lectures  and 
examinations  is,  undoubtedly,  to  call  forth 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  rather  than  to  deal 
in  mere  facts  and  details.  But  there  is  one 
characteristic  which  distinguishes  the  Cam- 
bridge system  from  what  may  be  called  the 
rival  one  of  Oxford. 

It  is  a  common  objection  brought  against 
the  founders  of  the  former  school,  that  it 
dwells  too  much  on  the  languagcy  and  too 

the  ancient  Greek  was  varepv  and  fi-firepp.,  though  that 
crude  form  was  very  early  changed  into  Trarepo  and 
lxT]T€pa,  the  final  v  evanescing  into  a.  Again,  we  know 
from  the  twofold  Latin  termination  honor  and  honoSy 
labor  and  laios,  &c.,  that  the  ancientest  Greeks  pro- 
nounced their  os  as  op,  the  a,  like  the  v,  being  a  vanish- 
ing letter.  And  so  we  have  both  arboretum  and  ar- 
hustum  from  arbor,  the  latter  a  contraction  from  arbo~ 
setum.  The  Greek  form  of  nouns  in  op  is  actually  re- 
corded, and  called  Doric ;  but  the  Dorians  preserved 
the  rudest  and  earliest  Pelasgo- Hellenisms. 
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little  on  the  matter^  of  classical  authors.  While 
Oxford  men  (it  is  said)  are  studying  history 
and  philosophy,  not  merely  at  second  hand, 
but  from  the  actual  works  of  the  great  writers 
of  antiquity,  your  Cambridge  classic  is  trifling 
away  his  time  in  analysing  moods  and  tenses, 
minutely  weighing  the  force  of  particles,  and 
devoting  his  chief  attention  to  the  profitless 
art  of  extracting  the  nicest  and  closest  equi- 
valent meanings  from  lines  and  sentences. 
Now,  this  statement  is  not  without  its  truth, 
if  made  with  proper  limitations ;  though  it  is 
unjust  to  regard  as  a  radical  fault,  and  as  a 
glaring  deficiency,  what  is,  at  the  utmost,  only 
the  tone  and  tendency  of  the  general  classical 
teaching  at  Cambridge, 

Cambridge  is,  pre-eminently,  the  school  of 
close  reasoning.  Accuracy  of  thought  is  there 
opposed  to  desultory  ideas,  and  rambling  ima- 
ginings. Nothing  like  laxity  of  expression, 
carelessness  of  rendering,  or  slovenliness  of 
ideas  is  tolerated.  The  save«trouble  propen- 
sity, so  prevalent  in  schools,  of  giving  the  ge- 
neral sense  of  a  passage  (which  may  often  be 
done  almost  by  guessing)  without  dwelling 
upon  the  individual  component  words,  or  at- 
tending to  their  individual  force,  is  counter- 
acted by  a  rigorous  and  searching  gramma' 
tical  questioning.  It  is  rightly  judged,  that 
a  minute  and  close  knowledge  of  the  struc- 
tural formulsB  of  language  is  the  only  way  to 
a  perfect  and  a  full  appreciation  of  the  writings 
themselves.  Very  little  words — insignificant 
monosyllables  as  they  may  appear,  like  the 
Greek  article — are  often  of  vital  import  to  the 
sense.  To  neglect  them  is  to  lose  or  pervert 
the  meaning  of  the  writer. 

We  might  quote,  as  an  instance  very  much 
to  the  point,  the  Protestant  Translation  of  the 
New  Testament,  carefully  (and  on  the  whole* 

*  We  are,  of  course,  aware  that  some  few  passages 
may  be  adduced  which  are  liable  to  the  suspicion  of 
unfair  rendering.  This  is  nothing  more  than  what 
learned  Protestants  think  of  the  Catholic  Version. 
Those  who  have  critically  examined  both  are  aware  that 
neither  is  free  from  faults.  But  Catholics  are  very  apt 
to  urge  two  points  against  their  opponents,  on  which 
we  should  like  to  say  a  very  few  words  :  first,  they  have 
a  most  exaggerated  notion  of  the  wilful  perversions  of 
the  Protestant  translation,  calling  it  "  poisoned  food" 
and  such-like  groundless  names ;  and,  secondly,  they 
have  an  idea,  arising  simply  from  ignorance,  that  the 
Greek  copies  have  been  extensively  corrupted,  while  the 
Latin  have  been  kept  pure  and  intact.  The  real  fact  is, 
that  about  30,000  various  readings  occur  in  the  Greek 
Mss.,  and  about  the  name  number  in  the  Latin.  The 
authorised  Latin  Vulgate  is,  of  course,  a  critical  edition, 
in  which  the  best  readings  are  given  according  to  the 
ability  of  the  editors.  Bentley,  the  great  Protestant 
Greek  scholar,  had  a  high  opinion  of  the  integrity  and 
accuracy  of  St.  Jerome's  Latin  recension,  and  asserted 
that  by  a  diligent  collation  of  the  oldest  Greek  with  the 
oldest  Latin  copies,  a  text  might  be  obtained  in  which 
the  one  should  tally  exactly  with  the  other.  He  held 
that  the  Latin  of  Pope  Clement's  Vulgate  was  not  un- 
faithfully but  unlearnedly  edited.  We  shall  give  his 
own  words,  from  his  very  interesting  letters  on  this 
subject  {Correspondence,  vol.ii.  p.  50G,  London,  1842)  : 
*'  Pope  Sixtus  and  Clemens,  at  a  vast  expense,  bad  an 


faithfully)  but  yet  incorrectly  made  from  tl 
Greek,  the  true  sense  of  which  is  often  miss« 
from  the  imperfect  knowledge  which  then  pi 
vailed  of  the  niceties  of  grammatical  structure, 
the  force  of  particles,  and  the  strict  meanings 
of  moods  and  tenses.  Again,  in  the  popular 
translations  into  the  English  language  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Classics — what  an  exhibition 
is  there  to  the  eye  of  a  real  scholar,  even  in 
the  best  of  them,  of  loose,  faulty,  and  inade- 
quate renderings  ! — insomuch  that  in  the  poets 
especially  there  is  very  frequently  the  widest 
departure  from  the  real  meaning  of  the  ori- 
ginal. 

These  facts  being  considered,  it  is  highly 
expedient  that  an  improved  system  of  classical 
education  should  be  cultivated  in  every  semi- 
nary of  sound  learning.  We  must  not  rest 
contented  with  the  superficial  perusal,  once 
or  twice  over,  of  the  great  works  of  antiquity. 
The  closest  attention  should  be  paid  to  accu- 
racy of  rendering,  and  to  the  structure  and 
idioms  of  the  writings,  whether  easy  or  diffi- 
cult, which  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
students.  We  must  get  over  the  habit  of  dis- 
paraging the  minuticB  of  scholarship,  as  un- 
worthy of  the  labour  which  must  be  expended 
upon  them.  When  it  is  understood  that  the 
study  of  the  classics  involves  a  philosophy  a«j 
profound  in  its  kind  as  that  of  the  exact  sciji 
ences,  and  that  this  can  only  be  developed 
by  a  thorough  discipline  in  verbal  and  gram- 
matical lore  ;  when,  in  fine,  we  reflect,  that 
while  the  literature  of  antiquity  delights,  in- 
forms, and  elevates  the  mind,  it  is  the  philo- 
sophy of  language  alone  which  exerts  a  di- 
rectly beneficial  eff'ect  on  the  reasoning  powers: 
we  shall  then  feel  the  importance  of  devotinj 
a  not  inconsiderable  portion  of  time  and  a^ 
tention  to  the  theory  of  grammatical  stru< 
ture.  Till  this  be  thoroughly  investigated, 
we  may  be  sure  that  our  knowledge  of  clas- 
sical literature  will  be  but  partial  and  unsatis- 
factory. 

We  shall  now  give  some  account  of  the 
system  actually  pursued  at  Cambridge.  We 
repeat,  we  think  it  will  be  found  worthy  of 
the  consideration  of  those  who  are  engaged 
in  tuition  in  our  Catholic  schools  and  col- 
leges. 

The  functions  of  University  professors  and 
those  of  college  lecturers  differ  principally  in 
the  fact  of  the  former  being  voluntary  {i. 
attendance  upon  them  not  being  obligatory] 
and  common  to  students  of  all  colleges  and 

assembly  of  learned  divines  to  recense  and  adjust  tl 
Latin  Vulgate,  and  then  enacted  their  new  edition  a\ 
thentic ;  but  1  find,  though  I  have  not  yet  discovere 
any  thing  done  dolo  malo,  they  were  quite  unequal  \ 
the  affair.     They  were  mere  theologi,  had  no  exper 
ence  in  mss,,  nor  made  use  of  good  Greek  coj)ies,  ar 
followed  books  of  five  hundred  years  before  those 
double  that  age.     Nay,  I  believe  they  took  these  IM 
ones  for  the  older  of  the  two  ;  for  it  is  not  every  bodj 
knows  tiie  age  of  a  ms."     Bentley,  it  is  well  knov 
had  investigated  this  interesting  matter  very  deeply. 
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all  grades  or  "  standing.'*  When  the  Regius 
Professor  of  Greek — for  at  Cambridge,  strange 
to  say,  there  is  no  public  Professor  of  Latin 
— announces  his  intention  of  giving  public 
lectures  at  a  fixed  time  and  place,  he  puts 
forth  a  programme  of  the  subjects  which  he 
proposes  to  discuss  and  expound ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  Plays  of  Sophocles  or  of  iEschy- 
lus,  the  Odes  of  Pindar,  select  Dialogues  of 
Plato,  or  Orations  of  Demosthenes,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Those  who  desire  to  attend  the 
course  set  down  their  names,  and  are  entitled 
to  the  privilege  for  a  very  small  payment. 
The  number  of  the  audience,  of  course,  de- 
pends on  the  popularity  and  reputation  of  the 
lecturer,  and  the  practical  utility  of  the  sub- 
jects selected.  Under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  the  attendance  is  not  large. 
We  have  even  known  the  lectures  to  be  post- 
poned sine  die,  from  the  want  of  hearers. 

The  method  of  instruction  is,  nevertheless, 
a  remarkably  efficient  one.  The  lecturer 
himself  translates  his  author,  adding  notes  and 
comments,  critical,  exegetical,  and  grammati- 
cal, as  he  may  think  fit.  Of  course,  he  de- 
signs his  translation  to  be  a  model  to  his 
hearers,  in  respect  of  terseness,  accuracy,  and 
felicity  of  diction.  His  remarks  are  copied 
down  on  the  spot,  by  way  of  notes ;  and  thus 
a  valuable  commentary  on  a  difficult  Greek 
author  may  be  obtained,  impressed  on  the 
mind  the  more  strongly  from  the  double  pro- 
cess of  both  hearing  it  and  writing  it  at  once. 

The  practical  objections  to  this  mode  of 
teaching  (in  itself  decidedly  one  of  the  best) 
consist  in  the  absence  of  any  definite  require- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  He  is  not 
asked  to  translate  a  line,  or  to  answer  a  ques- 
tion. He  is  not  examined  at  the  conclusion, 
to  find  out  how  much  or  how  little  he  has 
retained  of  what  he  has  heard.  He  therefore 
goes  to  the  lecture  unprepared,  and  perhaps 
also  is  indifferent  or  inattentive  to  what  is 
said.  Now,  the  college  lecturer  meets  these 
difficulties  in  the  following  ways.  In  the  first 
place,  the  attendance  in  his  lecture-room  is 
obligatory ;  secondly,  the  students  are  "  put 
on,"  or  required  to  translate  and  answer  ques- 
tions, at  the  will  of  the  lecturer,  and  there- 
fore all  are  expected  to  have  prepared  their 
subject  beforehand ;  thirdly,  they  are  examined 
in  the  same  subjects  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
term,  or  of  the  academical  year,  as  well  as 
occasionally  during  the  course  of  the  lectures. 
Perhaps,  however,  we  shall  give  the  best  idea 
of  the  nature  of  a  college  lecture  at  Cam- 
bridge by  a  brief  sketch  of  a  scene  which 
cannot  be  familiar  to  very  many  of  our  read- 
nrs. 

As  the  clock  strikes  ten  on  Monday  morn- 
ing (the  lectures  are  held  on  alternate  days), 
forty  or  fifty  "second-year  men"  enter  the 
room  in  their  academical  costume,  each  with 
his  books  and  papers,  and  take  their  seats  at 


the  table.  Mr.  Jones,  the  lecturer,  is  a  Fel- 
low of  the  College,  a  Master  of  Arts,  a  first- 
class  man,  and  a  "senior  medallist,"  and  con- 
sequently enjoys  an  immense  reputation  for 
classical  learning,  though,  perhaps,  for  nothing 
else.  He  is  dignified  and  grave,  but  is  not 
devoid  of  a  certain  dry  wit,  which  excites  the 
louder  applause  in  proportion  as  it  is  sparingly 
exercised.  The  audience  are  of  all  kinds ; 
young  and  old,  gentle  and  simple,  clever  and 
stupid,  fast  and  slow.  There  is  the  shrewd 
industrious  tradesman's  son,  who  is  expected 
to  carry  off  the  first  honours  of  his  year,  and 
there  too  is  the  Honourable  Mr.  Sawney,  who 
is  a  little  of  a  mathematician,  but  declares  he 
never  could  see  any  use  in  the  Greek  alphabet, 
but  to  mark  indeterminate  quantities  in  alge- 
braic computations. 

All  being  seated,  Mr.  Jones  pulls  his  glossy 
and  voluminous  silk  gown  over  his  shoulders, 
draws  his  chair  closer  to  the  table,  opens  his 
books,  and  casts  his  eye  down  a  list  of  names 
lying  on  his  desk.  "  Mr.  Block,  will  you  have 
the  goodness  to  begin  ?"  he  says,  in  the  politest 
voice  possible;  and  Mr.  Block  (who  happens 
not  to  be  a  genius)  proceeds  to  exhibit  his 
classical  powers  to  the  lecturer  and  his  audi- 
ence. 

The  subject  is  the  "  Antigone"  of  Sopho- 
cles— that  celebrated  but  difficult  composition, 
the  earliest  which  we  have  from  the  pen  of  its 
great  author,  and  on  the  elucidation  of  which 
so  large  an  amount  of  modern  scholarship  has 
been  expended.  Mr.  Block  having  discovered 
(from  the  opportune  hint  of  a  friend  sitting 
next  to  him)  that  he  is  holding  his  book  up- 
side down,  rather  hastily  and  confusedly  rec- 
tifies that  slight  mistake,  and  then  reads,  in  a 
hesitating  voice,  the  following  verses,  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  translating  them : 

bffrig  6'  iiTS^Zag  rj  vof/^ovg  Ctdt^sTai, 
7}  rou'TTirdgguv  roTg  xparovtHv  svvoiT, 

xai  (ffiiyi^a  xai  d/jcaia  zai  rdvavrici, 

"  Very  good,  sir,"  says  Mr.  Jones.  "  Please 
to  stop  there,  and  translate." 

"  *  Whoever  being  a  transgressor  breaks  the 
laws, 

«  Or  presumes  to  command  his  superiors, 

'  That  man  I  will  never  praise. 

*  But  whomsoever  the  city  appoints,  him  we 
ought  to  obey, 

*  In  little  things,  and  great  things,  and  the 
contrary.' " 

"  If  I  might  hazard  an  opinion,"  says  Mr. 
Jones,  with  the  peculiar  and  satirical  suavity 
of  a  college  lecturer,  "  I  should  say  that  trans- 
lation came  out  of  an  English  version,  rather 
than  from  grammar  and  lexicon.  That  will 
never  do,  sir.  Let  us  see  whether  we  cannot 
get  rather  nearer  to  the  mind  of  the  author. 
What  is  virs^^dg  ?" 
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Mr.  Block  was  silent.  The  friend  at  his 
elbow  whispered,  "  Second  aorist  participle  of 

"  Second  aorist  participle  of  pa/vu"  replies 
Mr.  Block,  aloud. 

"  What  does  Pa/vu  mean  ?'* 

"  To  transgress,"  says  Mr.  Block,  hazarding 
a  conjecture  from  the  passage  in  the  text. 

"  What  is  the  present  participle  ?" 

"/3o/x£Voj,  sir. — I  mean  fia/vojv.*' 

"  Thanks  to  the  suggestion  of  your  friend. 
(I  must  trouble  you  to  be  quiet,  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son.) Your  ignorance  of  Greek  grammar  is 
perfectly  astonishing,  Mr.  Block.  I  shall  only 
ask  you  one  more  question.  You  translated 
dixaia,  <  great  things.'  Do  you  really  suppose 
that  is  the  meaning  of  d/x,aiog  ?  Did  your 
translation  render  it  so  ?  If  it  did,  take  my 
advice,  Mr.  Block,  and  burn  it." 

"I  couldn't  take  the  trouble  to  look  out 
every  little  word,  sir,"  says  Block.  "  I  don't 
know  much  about  those  little  minutiae,  thank 
Heaven." 

"  What,  sir !  do  you  thank  Heaven  for  your 
ignorance?" 

"  I  do,"  says  Block,  rather  sulkily. 

"  Then,  sir,"  replies  Mr,  Jones,  "  you  have 
much  to  be  thankful  for."  At  which  sarcastic 
joke  there  is  a  general  laugh  from  the  audi- 
ence. 

Mr.  Jones  then  proceeds  to  translate  and 
comment  on  the  verses  over  which  poor  Mr. 
Block  had  somewhat  lamely  stumbled. 

"  *  But  whoever,  having  overstepped  due 
limits,  either  acts  in  defiance  of  the  laws, 

<  Or  thinks  of  dictating  to  those  in  autho- 
rity, 

<  It  is  impossible  for  that  man  to  get  praise 
from  me. 

*  But  whomsoever  the  city  appointed,  him 
we  should  obey, 

*  Both  in  small  and  in  just  behests,  and  in 
their  contraries.' 

"  That  is  to  say,  absolute  obedience  is  due 
to  the  supreme  powers,  whether  in  matters 
small  or  great,  just  or  unjust. 

"  This  principle,  gentlemen,  of  implicit  sub- 
mission to  sovereign  authority — I  might  almost 
say,  this  Jesuitical  principle  of  acquiescence 
in  what  is  actually  contrary  to  justice,  merely 
because  it  is  commanded — may  seem  strange 
in  the  mouth  of  a  poet  who  was  writing  for 
the  applause  of  a  great  and  enlightened  re- 
public, to  whom  the  names  oi  tyrant  and  king 
were  ever  supremely  odious.  But  the  words 
contain  an  evident  allusion  to  Pericles,  the  idol 
of  the  people  at  the  time  when  this  play  was 
acted,  ij.c.  440.  Now  Pericles  professed  the 
liberal  and  anti-aristocratic  policy ;  yet  no  man 
was  ever  more  ambitious  of  being  the  leader 
and  absolute  cr^ocrar^jj,  or  ruler  of  the  people, 
than  he;  and  hence  his  friend  Sophocles — 
using  the  drama  very  much  as  we  now  use  the 
political  press— exhorts  the  Athenians  to  fol- 


low unreservedly  the  guidance  (especially  the 
military  conduct)  of  their  chief,  leaving  to 
him  the  questions  of  dkaiov  and  cidiKov  in  all 
things. 

"  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  gram- 
matical construction  of  the  passage,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  very  peculiar  use  of  the  optative 
(frrjgsis.  The  ordinary  rules  of  syntax  would 
require  ov  dv  ffr^cy}— equivalent  to  quemcu7ique 
constituerit,  —  but  the  optative  may  be  ex- 
plained either  by  resolving  the  relative  so  as 
to  form  a  hypothetical  proposition,  —  u  nva. 
rroXig  ffTrjdsis, —  or  by  understanding  it  as  a 
frequentative  action  in  the  past  sense, — the 
appointment  of  an  elective  ruler,  from  time  to 
time,  being  in  each  instance  necessarily  c/?ite' 
cedent  to  the  obedience  paid  to  him  by  the 
people. — Mr.  Wilkinson,  you  seem  to  be  very 
willing  to  explain  difficulties  to  others,  per- 
haps you  will  favour  us  with  a  translation  of 
the  next  verses." 

Mr.  Wilkinson  was  really  a  clever  man,  and 
performed  his  task  very  much  better  than  the 
luckless  Mr.  Block. 

xa/  rourov  dv  rov  avb^cc  ^a^tfo/Tjv  syu 

ho^og  r  dv  sv  ^nfiuvi  rr^oGnrccy/Mevov 
fisvsiv  dixaiov  xdya&hv  'rra^agrdrriv, 

"  *  And  that  man,  I  should  be  confident, 

*  Would  rule  discreet!)',  and  be  willing  to 
be  well  ruled ; 

'  And  when  placed  at  his  post  in  the  stori 
of  war, 

*  Would  keep  his  ground,  an  honourablj 
and  manly  comrade.' " 

"  Very  well,  sir.     Neatly  and  closely  ren" 
dered.    Can  you  explain  the  force  of  the  par- 
ticle dv  in  the  second  and  third  lines?  Woul|^| 
you  refer  it  to  da^Goiyjv  in  the  first?"  w 

*'  It  gives  a  conditional  force  to  the  infini- 
tives dsXijv  and  /Mmtv,  and  must  therefore  be_ 
supplied  with  ci^x^iv.     The  sense  is,  6a^ffoii^ 
dv  ci^x^iv  dv  (if   xai^hg  t'/ri),  or  something 
that  effect." 

"  Keep  to  your  reading,  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
says  Mr.  Jones,  pleased  with  the  lucid  reply, 
"  and  we  shall  have  almost  as  good  a  scholar 
in  you  as  your  friend  Mr.  Block  promises  to 
be.  —  The  next  two  or  three  lines,  if  you 
please." 

dva^yjag  h\  fi^iYCov  ovx  'Idriv  xaxov. 
aurrj  nroKiig  r   oXXvff/v,  tJS'  dvaerdrovg 
o7xovg  ri^fiffiv  TJds  (fvv  /Jja^fi  ^o^hg 
r^ocrug  xara^^riyvugt, 

"  *  But  than  the  absence  of  authority  thei 
is  no  greater  evil. 

*  This  it  is  which  ruins  cities,  this  whicj 
overturns 

*  Families,  this  which,  in  the  fight  of  thj 
spear, 

*  Breaks  into  rout  the  ranks.*  " 
"  Very  good.     Is  there  any  thing  peculif 
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in  the  use  of  a'jr^  followed  by  ji'^s  in  the  very 
same  sense  ?" 

"  When  they  occur  in  juxtaposition,"  re- 
plies Mr.  Wilkinson,  "  ovrog  usually  refers  to 
what  precedes,  oh  to  what  follows." 

"  Like  hie  and  iste^  the  one  points  to  an 
object  somewhat  further  removed  from  the 
speaker  than  the  other  does.  How  do  you 
decline  ovrog,  Mr.  Wilkinson  ?" 

"  ovrozy  ocvrrj,  rovroj  rovrov,  ravri^;,  touto'j' — 

«  That  will  do.  Now,  what  is  the  radical 
form  of  these  inflexions?" 

Mr.  Wilkinson  was  silent. 

«  Go  a-head,"  says  Mr.  Block,  with  a  whis- 
pered chuckle. 

"Was  there  not  such  a  pronoun  as  ro$?" 
asked  the  lecturer;  "whence  the  adverb  rwj 
s  formed,  just  as  we  have  ug  from  og,  and  as 
rogog  is  the  correlative  of  offog,  and  so  on  ?" 

"There  must  have  been,  sir.  I  suppose, 
therefore,  that  ovrog  is  for  6  rog,  avrrj  for  57  rri, 
")\jro  for  ro  rov,  rovrou  for  rov  rou,  and  so  on." 

«  Right,"  said  Mr.  Jones.  "  How,  then. 
Ices  0  rog  become  ovrog,  ij  rri  avrr},  and  ro  rov 
n  the  neuter  rovro?" 

"  By  the  insertion  of  the  digamma,"  re- 
)lied  Mr.  Wilkinson,  "  which  is  very  often 
epresented  by  the  letter  y." 

"  Right  again,"  replied  the  lecturer.  "  How 
lo  you  understand  the  phrase  r^ocag  -/.arao- 

;     "  As  a  short  expression  for  zara^oyjyvvffi 

loiig  ficcy^ofjjsvovg,    wVrs    sJvai    r^o-TuCy"    replied 

i  At,  Wilkinson.    "  An  instance  of  the  brachy- 

jgy  of  the  Greeks,  whose  quick  perception 

ould  supply  words  and  ideas  which  we  are 

.ont  to  consider  as  necessary  to  be  expressed 

Dr  the  completion  of  a  sentence." 

i     It  is  thus  by  oral  instructions  in  the  nicer 

hades  of  meaning,  and  by  proposing  ques- 

ions  which  may  lead  to  a  thoughtful  analysis 

f  forms  and  idioms,  that  the  accurate  and 

itelligent  student  is  trained  in  the  University 

'cture-room.     A  dozen  lines  commented  on 

1  the  manner  above  described,  will  do  far 

1   lore  than  running  over  a  hundred  in  a  loose 

•   nd  careless  way.     There  is  no  greater  mis- 

\y  ike  in  teaching,  than  to  hurry  the  bewildered 

f  upil  through  many  and  difficult  authors,  for 

0  other  purpose  than  to  impart  a  general 

lea  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  which  in 

lost  cases  is,  in  fact,  no  idea  at  all.     When- 

•   the  more   careful   but  less  extensively 

I  student  comes  into  competition  with  the 

iperficially  taught   head  of  some  ambitious 

^ademy,  the  latter  is  pretty  sure  to  be  dis- 

nced  by  the  former.    The  knowledge  he  has 

(luired  is  less  permanent,  less  practical,  and 

satisfactory  in  every  way.    Assuredly  it 

■  ;ot  by  the  amount  but  by  the  manner  of 

ading  that  classical  scholarship  is  estimated. 

The  habit  of  translating  as  closely  as  pos- 

ble  a  very  few  lines  at  a  time — every  word 

>tli  of  the  original  and  of  the  translation 
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being  carefully  weighed,  and  even  the  order 
attended  to,  as  not  being  either  arbitrary  or 
capricious,  but  the  result  of  an  intuitive  feel- 
ing of  propriety — is  a  very  profitable  exercise. 
Word  for  word,  line  for  line,  idiom  for  idiom. 
In  the  latter  point  especially  is  there  scope  for 
talent,  and  opportunity  for  improvement  in 
both  languages  at  once.  "  A  literal  transla- 
tion," says  the  learned  author  of  Guesses  at 
Truth,  "  is  better  than  a  loose  one ;  just  as  a 
cast  from  a  fine  statue  is  better  than  an  imita- 
tion of  it.  For  copies,  whether  of  words  or 
things,  must  be  valuable  in  proportion  to  their 
exactness.  In  idioms  alone  the  literal  render- 
ing cannot  be  the  right  one.  Hence  the  diffi- 
culty of  translations,  regarded  as  works  of  art, 
varies  in  proportion  as  the  books  translated 
are  more  or  less  idiomatic ;  for,  in  rendering 
idioms,  one  can  seldom  find  an  equivalent 
which  preserves  all  the  point  and  grace  of  the 
original." 

The  third  method  (and  by  far  the  most 
general,  though  at  the  same  time  the  most 
expensive  one)  adopted  in  classical  teaching 
at  the  Universities,  is  the  system  of  private 
tuition.  W^ithout  undergoing  a  regular  train- 
ing under  the  instructions  of  an  experienced 
private  tutor,  few  students  attain  a  very  high 
place  in  the  final  examinations.  So  true  it 
is,  that  neither  by  books  nor  by  general  oral 
teaching  can  knowledge  be  as  readily  and 
effectually  imparted  as  hj  particular  and  se- 
parate indoctrination.  The  teacher  must  pos- 
sess that  versatility  in  his  profession  which 
can  enable  him  to  rise  or  descend  to  the  exact 
level  of  the  comprehension,  to  adapt  himself 
to  the  quickness  or  slowness  of  intellect,  of  the 
party  under  his  care.  He  must,  in  a  manner, 
make  himself  at  once  a  master  and  a  fellow- 
student,  by  entering  into  his  difficulties,  sym- 
pathisirig  with  his  deficiencies,  patiently  bear- 
ing with  his  tardiness  or  want  of  memory. 
Now,  all  this  is  obviously  impossible  when  a 
lecturer  is  addressing  one  and  the  same  dis- 
course to  many  pupils  of  varied  attainments. 
It  is  impossible  also  in  the  case  of  learning 
from  books  alone;  for  books  themselves  require 
an  interpreter  to  many,  while  to  others  they 
have  but  little  that  is  new  to  communicate. 

Hence  it  seems  fair  to  infer,  that  without 
private  tuition  of  some  kind,  it  is  unlikely  that 
any  very  high  standard  of  scholarship  can  or- 
dinarily be  attained.  Nor  is  the  expense,  the 
cxclusiveness,  and  the  disproportionate  advan- 
tages which  wealth  can  thereby  secure — evils 
complained  of  in  the  working  of  the  University 
system — inevitable  or  irremediable.  Where 
competent  tutors  can  be  found  (as  they  gene- 
rally can  be  if  a  moderately  fair  remuneration  is 
allowed  for  their  services),  we  certainly  would 
say,  let  them  be  employed  in  this  most  useful 
capacity.  Ten  pounds  per  annum  would  be 
well  spent,  even  by  a  poor  student,  in  obtain- 
ing the  occasional  aid  of  a  private  tutor ;  and 
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surely  there  is  scarcely  one  out  of  all  our 
Catholic  colleges  in  which  such  a  number 
might  not  be  found  willing  to  avail  themselves 
of  such  a  privilege,*  so  as  to  ensure  the  per- 
manent residence  of  two  or  three  of  the  best 
scholars  who  have  been  educated  at  the  place. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  give  a  definite  opinion 
on  the  general  practicableness  ofsuch  a  scheme; 
we  only  express  our  opinion  of  its  great  ad- 
vantages and  importance,  if  placed  on  a  ju- 
dicious footing,  and  duly  subordinated  to  the 
collegiate  system,  of  which  it  should  be  but 
the  assistant,  and  which  it  must  never  super- 
sede. 

In  point  of  fact,  both  at  Cambridge  and 
Oxford,  private  tuition  is  the  real  source  from 
which  the  high  amount  of  knowledge  fre- 
quently acquired  in  those  seminaries  is  drawn. 
The  private  tutors  are,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
scholars,  the  cleverest  teachers,  the  most  pains- 
taking academics,  in  the  whole  of  those  vast 
societies.  They  are  at  once  teachers  and 
learners ;  they  learn  while  they  teach,  and 
perfect  themselves  while  they  repeat  and  ex- 
pand their  own  acquired  information.  There 
is  an  emulation,  a  rivalry,  a  competition  among 
them,  from  which  the  salaried  and  official  col- 
lege lecturer  is  entirely  exempt.  According 
to  his  success  in  teaching,  so  is  the  reputation 
of  the  private  tutor;  and  according  to  his 
popularity  is  his  emolument,  for  the  number 
of  pujDils  whom  he  takes  is  limited  but  by  his 
own  physical  capabilities.  Doubtlress,  like 
many  other  essentially  good  things,  private 
tuition  at  the  Universities,  when  not  regulated 
by  high  principle,  and  depraved  by  a  mere 
love  of  gain,  gives  rise  to  some  evils;  but 
these  are  precisely  the  evils  incident  to  Pro- 
testant establishments,  and  from  which  Catho- 
lic colleges  would  be  exempt.  For  it  cannot 
be  denied  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the 
sums  amassed  by  private  tuition  are  reserved 
as  a  special  provision  in  prospect  of  marrying 
upon  a  living.  The  idea  of  pursuing  this 
profession  simply  from  a  desire  to  do  good, 
and  for  a  merely  remunerative  income,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  is  seldom  entertained  at  either 
of  the  Universities. 

One  of  the  methods  more  especially  in  vogue 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  particularly  at 
the  latter,  for  training  students  in  sound  and 
accurate  classical  learning,  is,  the  frequent 
practice  of  classical  composition.  No  one 
who  cannot  write  Greek  and  Latin  prose  and 
verse,  in  all  tlie  approved  styles  and  metres, 
as  well,  on  the  average,  as  the  ancient  authors 
themselveSi\  can  hope  to  carry  off  the  higliest 

•  So  well  is  this  system  found  to  work  even  in  public 
schools,  that  the  upper  boys  are  often  allowed  to  act 
as  private  tutors,  for  a  small  payment  from  each  pupil 
taken  under  their  charge.  More  commonly,  however, 
the  masters  take  some  of  the  boys  as  private  pupils, 
quite  irrespectively  of  their  public  functions. 
^  t  We  say  this  advisedly.  It  is  necessary,  in  fact,  to 
sum  constantly  at  the  highest  standard,  provided  that 


honours.  It  is  a  common  practice  in  our 
times  to  depreciate  classical  writing,  and  es- 
pecially versification,  as  though  it  were  a  la- 
bour ill  requited  by  the  result,  and  of  little 
use  in  after-life,  except,  indeed,  as  an  elegant 
accomplishment  or  a  literary  diversion.  Others, 
again,  disparage  it  as  a  mere  knacky  which, 
say  they,  can  be  attained  by  schoolboys  of 
sixteen  as  well  as,  or  better  than,  by  men  of 
matured  faculties ;  and  hence  they  argue  that, 
as  it  is  no  test  of  genius,  so  neither  is  it  any 
real  exercise  of  ability.  The  answer  is,  that 
the  end  in  view  is  not  to  be  a  writer  of  clas- 
sical poetry,  which,  per  se,  may  be  nearly  or 
wholly  useless ;  but  to  acquire  an  accurate 
conception  of  the  mind  of  the  classic  poets, 
by  endeavouring  to  realise  it  in  the  most  effi- 
cient manner,  namely,  by  dwelling  upon  it, 
imitating  it,  and  becoming  thoroughly  in- 
spired with  it. 

Like  every  thing  else  in  the  art  of  impart- 
ing sound  classical  learning,  the  usefulness  of 
versification  depends  greatly  on  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  taught.     The  mere   scribbler 
of  a  given  number  of  Latin  or  Greek  verses, 
in  a  given  time,  and  on  a  given  subject,  will 
make  little  progress  in  any  thing  but  a  cer- 
tain technical  facility,  if  he  be  kept  to  the 
same   routine  of  heartless  taskwork  for  ten 
years  together.  It  will  perhaps,  in  many  cases, 
be  positively  injurious.    To  borrow  the  words 
of  one  of  the  first  classical  scholars  of  the  age, 
"  When  Latin  verses  are  to  be  written  as  a 
prescribed  task ;  when,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  many  schools,  boys  are  prepared  foi 
this  accomplishment  by  being  set,  in  the 
instance,  to  write  what  are  professedly 
sense  verses,  as  though   stringing   long 
short  syllables  together  after  a  certain  fashioi 
had  a  positive  value,  independent  of  the  sub 
ject-matter ;  when  they  are  trained  for  year 
to  write  compulsorily  on  a  theme  imposed  1) 
the  master :  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  any  nu 
thod  better  calculated  to  deaden  every  spflfll 
of  genuine  poetic  feeling.     In  its  stead,  bcHI 
of  quickness  acquire  a  fondness  for  mere  dir 
tion  :  this  is  the  object  aimed  at — the  priy 
set  before  them.     They  ransack  Virgil  an 
Horace  and  Ovid  for  pretty  expressions,  an 
bind  up  as  many  as  they  can  in  a  posy;  f- 
that  a  copy  of  some  fifty  lines  will  often  h 
a  cento  of  such  phrases,  and  contain  a  greatc 
number  of  ornamental  epithets  than  a  coupl 
of  books  of  the  Eneid."* 

Of  course,  the  aim  of  the  student  shoul 
be,  to  imbibe  the  spirit  rather  than  copy  tl  ^ 
mere  phrases  of  the  ancient  poets;  just  ai 
modern  Gothic  architect  must  try  rather  \ 
recover  the  principles,  and  strive  after  tl 
reality  of  the  old  artists,  than  to  copy  minute! 

standard  be  attainable.  We  hold  that,  in  this  ciie, 
is  so,  and  have  already  expressed  our  opinion  to  til 
effect. 

*  Guesses  at  Truth,  Second  Series,  2d  edit.  p.  Iffiii 
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the  mouldings  and  ornaments  of  the  old 
churches.  To  do  this  aright,  whether  in  com- 
posing verses  or  designing  buildings,  we  must, 
first  of  all,  feel  a  sincere  and  hearty  admira- 
tion for  what  we  are  striving  to  reproduce. 
This  is  absolutely  essential,  and  is  the  only 
real  test  of  ultimate  success.  The  writer  of 
Latin  verses  or  Greek  iambics  will  have  whole 
elegies  of  Propertius,  whole  epistles  of  Ovid, 
odes  of  Horace,  and  speeches  from  iEschylus 
and  Sophocles,  by  heart  —  will  recite  them 
aloud  to  himself,  and  be  never  weary  of  ex- 
patiating on  their  fascinating  harmonies  and 
their  fervent  eloquence.  If  he  cannot  do  this 
spontaneously,  he  will  never  be  a  good  versi- 
fier. And  the  converse  is  true:  if  he  can  do 
this,  then  by  writing  verses  he  will  do  a  great 
deal  more, — he  will  become  a  real  classic  poet 
himself.  In  that  result,  the  benefit  of  the 
practice  will  be  felt ;  for  who  can  be  a  classic 
poet  without  having  a  refined  and  elegant 
mind,  a  polished  taste,  and  enlarged  and  sym- 
pathetic feelings  ? 

Thus,  then,  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  to 
learn  the  art  of  composition  is  an  essential 
part  of  classical  study.  And  we  may  add, 
that  it  is  in  this  peculiar  department  that  the 
benefit  of  judicious  j^nm^e  tuition  is  especially 
felt.  Every  one  knows  how  much  pains  and 
how  long  practice  is  required  before  any  thing 
like  correctness  (to  say  nothing  of  perfection, 
or  even  of  elegance)  is  attained  in  classical 
writing,  whether  it  be  in  original  composition 
or  in  translating  from  a  given  passage  into 
Latin  or  Greek.*  It  is  also  impossible  for  the 
writer  to  judge  of  his  own  performance,  much 
less  to  correct  it.  Here  the  functions  of  the 
private  tutor  are  indispensable ;  for  he  alone 
can  properly  discharge  the  duties  of  the  critical 
friend  in  Horace  :f 

"  Vir  bonus  et  prudens  versus  leprehendet  inertes, 
Culpabit  duros,  incomptis  illinet  atrum 
Transverso  calamo  signum,  ambitiosa  recidet 
Ornamenta,  parum  Claris  lucem  dare  coget, 
Arguet  ambigue  dictum,  mutanda  notabit ; 
Fiet  Aristarchus." 

We  do  not,  however,  mean  to  say  that  a 
very  fair  practical  knowledge  of  composition 
in  all  its  varieties  may  not  be  acquired  by  the 
aid  of  the  many  excellent  books  now  commonly 
in  use  in  public  schools  and  colleges.  J  The 
instructions  given  in  these  are  so  clear  and  so 
copious  that  they  have  certainly  obviated  the 
necessity  of  private  tuition  in  their  department. 

*  Of  the  two,  the  latter  is  much  the  more  difficult, 
both  in  prose  and  poetry.  At  Cambridge,  very  little 
original  composition  is  required,  except  for  particular 
and  extraordinary  prizes. 
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t  As,  for  instance,  Crombie's  Gymnasium,  Alford's 
Upoyv^vaanara,  and  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Arnold's  excellent 
series  of  school-books.  The  principle  of  self-teaching 
books  is  now  generally  adopted  both  in  the  dead  and 
the  living  languages  ;  but  these  can  only  facilitate,  not 
supersede,  the  office  of  oral  teachers.  In  the  former 
case,  private  tuition  is  as  essential  as  is  colloquial  in- 
tercourse in  the  latter. 


Still  it  may  be  doubted  whether  great  excel- 
lence in  classical  composition  has  ever  been 
attained  in  our  times  without  the  particular 
personal  instruction  and  supervision  of  a  com- 
petent master.  The  general  teaching  of  a  tutor 
who  overlooks  the  exercises  of  a  whole  class 
is  proved  by  experience  to  be  inadequate  to 
the  end,  because  a  minuteness  of  detail  is  re- 
quisite in  classical  criticism  which  cannot  be 
bestowed  in  the  cursory  perusal  of  perhaps 
fifty  or  a  hundred  exercises,  of  all  degrees  of 
merit,  within  the  short  space  of  two  or  three 
days  at  the  utmost. 

There  is  one  method  which  has  been  at- 
tended with  very  great  advantage  in  some 
public  schools ;  we  mean,  that  of  keeping  a 
book  for  the  express  purpose  of  preserving 
compositions  of  the  highest  merit.  At  the 
end  of  every  week  or  month,  the  head  master 
returns  the  writers  those  exercises  (very  few 
in  number,  of  course)  which  he  considers  most 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  prize-book,  the  ne- 
cessary corrections  (if  any)  being  made,  or 
passages  marked  for  alteration,  in  his  own 
handwriting.  The  numerical  value  of  the  ex- 
ercise is  appended  in  every  case,  and  is  copied 
out,  with  the  exercise,  into  the  book  by  the 
successful  party  in  each  case.  Thus  the  dis- 
tinction is  much  valued  and  sought  after,  it 
being  understood  that  selections  from  the  book 
may  at  some  future  time  be  published,  as  in 
many  cases  they  have  been.  Whatever  ob- 
jections may  be  raised  against  this  custom,  we 
have  known  it  work  well  in  producing  a  care- 
ful and  painstaking  style  of  composition  in 
the  students.*      Indeed,  we  cannot  help  ob- 

*  We  can  hardly  sympathise  with  those  who  would 
exclude  all  literary  competition  from  schools,  as  having 
a  baneful  moral  tendency.  In  reference  to  this  view, 
we  must  be  pardoned  for  once  more  quoting  an  inte- 
resting passage  from  Guesses  at  Truth,  though  with  a 
protest  against  its  strongly  condemnatory  tone.  "Alas ! 
it  is  on  this  appetite  that  we  rely,  on  this  almost  alone, 
for  success,  in  our  modern  systems  of  education.  We 
excite,  stimulate,  irritate,  drug,  dram  the  pupil,  and 
then  leave  him  to  do  what  he  pleases,  heedless  how 
soon  he  may  break  down,  so  he  does  but  start  at  a 
gallop.  Nothing  can  induce  a  human  being  to  exert 
himself,  except  vanity  or  jealousy :  such  is  our  primary 
axiom ;  and  our  deductions  are  worthy  of  it.  Emu- 
lation is  the  order  of  the  day,  emulation  in  its  own 
name,  or  under  an  alias  as  competition  :  and  only  look 
at  the  wonders  it  has  effected  !  .  .  .  .  Emulation  is  de- 
clared to  be  the  only  principle  we  can  trust  with  safety: 
for  principle  it  is  called  :  although  it  implies  the  re- 
jection and  denial  ofallprinciple— of  its  efficacy  at  least, 
if  not  of  its  existence — and  is  a  base  compromise  be- 
tween principle  and  opinion,  in  which  the  things  of 
eternity  are  made  to  bow  down  before  the  wayward 
notions  and  passions  of  the  day.  .  .  .  We  may  clamour 
as  we  will  about  the  unchristian  practices  of  the  Je- 
suits :  the  Jesuits  knew  too  much  of  Christianity  ever 
to  commit  such  an  outrage  against  its  spirit,  as  to  make 
children  pass  through  the  furnace  of  the  new  Moloch, 
emulation.^^  (2d  series,  2d  edition,  p.  361.)  No  one 
can  doubt  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  mischievous 
emulation  even  in  youths,  whereby  envy  and  other  evil 
passions  are  engendered ;  but  how  to  work  a  school  or 
college  without  encouraging  a  certain  amount  of  lite- 
rary emulation  we  know  not.    That  would  involve  the 
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serving,  that  the  high  standard  not  unfre- 
quently  attained  even  by  schoolboys  would 
surprise  those  who  are  accustomed  to  contemn 
juvenile  efforts  in  imaginative  or  intellectual 
performances,  and  who  have  no  conception 
how  much  may  be  done  by  stimulating  those 
efforts, — like  the  artificial  growth  of  plants  in 
a  forcing-house. 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  patiently  followed 
our  remarks  up  to  this  point,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  entertain  an  objection  which  may  possibly 
be  urged  against  the  Protestant  standard  of 
classical  learning  which  we  have  put  forward 
in  the  present  paper.  "  After  all,"  it  will  be 
said  by  some,  "  what  is  the  use  of  classical 
studies,  especially  of  Greek  ?  Catholics  do 
not  want  Greek:  they  have  their  Latin  Bible 
and  their  Latin  works  on  dogmatic  theology. 
Why  initiate  the  young  student  into  the  sen- 
sualities of  the  Greek  poets  and  the  comic 
drama  ?"  We  have  heard  these  very  argu- 
ments peipetually  urged  as  an  apology  for 
omitting  altogether  the  study  of  Greek. 

Listead  of  answering  them  at  any  great 
length  at  present,  we  must  refer  to  our  for- 
mer re'marks  on  classical  education  in  general. 
It  is,  however,  so  common  to  hear  from  the 
lips  of  Catholics  an  energetic  defence  of  the 
lamentable  ignorance  of  Greek  which  prevails 
even  amongst  ecclesiastics,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  that  we  shall  set  down  a  few  points 
which  appear  to  us  to  be  deserving  of  all 
serious  consideration. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  can  we  be  insensible 
to  the  great  disadvantage  of  intellectual  in- 
feriority in  any  tiling  ?  Especially  can  we  af- 
ford (to  use  a  plain  term)  to  resign  to  oppo- 
nents a  science  which  they  value  among  the 
first  of  human  accomplishments  ?  to  have  it 
said  (as  it  is  said,  and  we  fear  with  truth)  that 
there  is  scarcely  one  modern  edition  of  any 
Greek  author, — at  least  not  a  single  one  of 
any  repute, — published  by  a  Catholic  either  at 
home  or  abroad?*  Are  we  yet  unconscious 
that,  for  controversial  purposes,  Protestant 
MTiters  have  the  wide  field  of  Greek  literature 
almost  exclusively  on  their  side  ?  That  in  our 
theological  works,  where  it  occurs  at  all,  it  is 
almost  always  so  incorrectly  printed  and  punc- 
tuated as  to  force  the  conviction  that  the  lan- 
guage was  any  thing  but  familiar  to  the  writer 
who  quotes  it  ? 

2.  Secondly,  it  is  rather  as  a  subject-matter 
for  philosophical  reasoning,  as  an  exercise  of 
thought  and  memory,  than  as  a  literature, 
in  the  abstract,  that  Greek  is  held  in  such 
estimation.      It  is,  in  fine,  pursued  rather  as 

giving  up  of  all  prizes   and   rewards,    and   even   the 
classing  of  the  pupils  according  to  merit. 

•  We  except,  of  course,  the  labours  of  the  Benedic- 
tines. Every  scholar  knows  and  acknowledges  the  ser- 
vices which  the  illustrious  Cardinal  Mai  has  rendered 
both  to  Greek  and  Latin  literature;  but  in  Italy  gene- 
rally, the  study  of  Greek  seems  to  be  almost  totally 
neglected.  Even  in  Germany,  all  the  justly  celebrated 
editions  of  the  Greek  authors  are  from  Lutherans. 


a  means  than  as  an  end.  It  is  an  excellent 
mental  discipline,  not  only  because  its  acquire- 
ment is  difficult,  but  because  it  leads  to  reflec- 
tion almost  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
effort  to  learn  it. 

3.  It  is  the  key,  not  only  to  a  very  large 
part  of  our  own  and  of  other  modern  lan- 
guages, but  to  nearly  the  whole  vocabulary  of 
scientific  terms :  insomuch  that  the  language 
of  modern  science  may  be  said  to  be  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  ancient  Greek. 

4.  As  a  matter  of  fact  within  every  one's 
observation  and  experience,  a  good  knowledge 
of  Greek  does  impart  a  polish,  a  conversational 
facility  and  elegance,  a  force  and  correctness 
of  English  style,  which  seem  hardly  attainable 
with  equal  certainty  in  any  other  way. 

5.  Greek  poetrj^  Greek  eloquence,  and 
Greek  philosophy,  have  always  exercised  a 
very  great  influence  over  the  civilised  world. 
They  come  to  us  sanctioned  by  universal  es- 
teem. They  are  in  a  manner  the  basis  of  all 
literature.  We  cannot  ignore  their  extraordi- 
nary merits,  without  proving  ourselves  insen- 
sate, and  unable  to  appreciate  them.  Greek 
is,  in  a  word,  the  richest  and  most  perfect  Ian- , 
guage  in  the  world. 

As  to  the  objection  that  Greek  writings  are 
of  an  immoral  tendency,  it  is  making  a  charge 
to  which  every  literature  is  equally  liable,  the 
English  certainly  not  excepted.     Ovid  is  not 
worse  in  Latin  than  Byron  ;  Aristophanes  in 
Greek  than  many  parts  of  Shakespeare's  Son- 
nets ;  Lucian  than  Fielding ;  Theocritus  than 
whole  volumes  of  romances  and  love  ditties. 
On   the  other   hand,  there  are  many  Greek 
autliors,  of  whom  Homer  is  one,  so  exceed- 
ingly pure   in   thought  and   expression,  that 
there   is   hardly  an   offensive   passage   to   bej 
found  in  the  whole  of  them,  some  little  allow- 
ance, perhaps,  being  made  for  the  less  refinec 
feelings  of  a  remote  age.    We  admit,  of  coursej 
and  lament,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  the  " 
worst  and  most  profligate  immorality  to  he^^ 
found  in  some  of  the  Greek  writers.     Yet,  safli 
long  as  there  is  also  a  sufficient  quantity  of^l 
sound  and  good  matter,  unmixed  with  evil,* 
which  can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  innocent 
boyhood,  the  securities  afforded  by  a  Catholic 
education  will  always  fend  off  the  evil  conta- 
mination which  will  arise  from  an  unhallowed 
tampering  with  that  which  is  vile. 

It  is,  moreover,  alleged  against  the  study  of 
Greek,  that  it  is  too  difficult,  as  a  language,  to 
repay  the  pains  which  must  be  expended  upon 
it.  Perhaps  we  shall  surprise  some  of  ourJ^ 
readers  by  expressing  our  deliberate  convic- 
tion that,  however  difficult  Greek  may  be,  il 
is,  on  the  whole,  far  less  so  than  Latin.     Atj 

*  We  will  take  this  opportunity  of  strongly  recora. 
mending  as  a  school-book  for  the  junior  classes  thej 
Fables  of  Babrian,  lately  edited  in  a  cheap  and  beauti- 
ful form  by  G.  C.  Lewis,  Esq.  M.A.  (Oxford,  184fi.)] 
These  fables  are  of  the  purest  Greek,  the  most  unex- 
ceptionable matter,  and  the  most  amusing  and  easyj 
style. 
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all  events,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
proportion  of  first-rate  Greek  scholars  to  those 
who  are  equally  proficient  in  Latin  is  as  ten 
to  one.  Whatever  the  reason  of  this  may  be, 
it  affords  an  answer  to  the  above  objection. 
It  is  fully  as  easy  to  understand  Greek  as  to 
understand  Latin,  even  though  it  may  require 
a  little  more  time  and  pains  to  master  the 
elementary  grammatical  principles  of  the  for- 
mer.* 

One  very  great  intellectual  benefit  attends 
the  study  of  dead  languages  in  common  with 
tbat  of  the  exact  sciences  and  of  natural  phi- 
losophy. As  we  discover  the  laws  of  the 
latter,  so  we  gradually  recover  the  lost  princi- 
ples of  the  former.  In  both  cases  there  is  a 
process  of  true  inductive  development.  Both 
are  indeterminate  in  their  nature,  unlimited  in 
their  extent.  Both,  therefore,  call  forth  the 
liighest  mental  powers  in  unfolding  the  latent 
peculiarities  of  organisation.  What  a  field  for 
profound  research  has  comparative  philology 
opened  to  the  linguist !  How  vast  the  subject 
of  common  crude-forms,  of  case-endings,  of 
verbal  inflections  !  How  intricate  the  rela- 
tions between  languages  apparently  so  difierent 
as  Latin  and  Greek  !  How  much  is  involved 
in  the  history  even  of  an  alphabet !  How 
curious  to  have  eliminated  the  proofs  of  letters 
pronounced  but  not  written,  and  of  others,  con- 
versely, written  but  not  pronounced  If  How 
interesting  to  make  out  the  history  and  de- 
scent of  a  race  by  the  etymology  of  an  obscure 
Avord  !J      How  widely  extended  is  the  influ- 

*  Greek  is  certainly  more  strange  to  a  beginner  than 
Latin,  chiefly  because  the  latter  enters  more  largely 
into  the  composition  of  modern  languages,  and  is, 
therefore,  more  familiar  in  its  vocabulary  and  idioms. 
Hence  it  is  easier  to  learn  a  little  Latin  than  a  little 
Greek.  We  often  see  Latin  notes  and  Latin  trans- 
lations to  Greek  authors,  and  feel  them  to  be  a  great 
assistance.  The  reverse  is  never  the  case  :  yet  it  is 
very  credible,  that  to  a  good  Greek  scholar  a  Greek 
commentary  on  a  difficult  Latin  book  would  prove 
equally  acceptable.  So  much  is  there  in  the  conven- 
tional use  of  Latin,  which  (ecclesiastically  speaking  at 
least)  has  never  been  really  a  dead  language. 

t  Thus  Bentley  discovered  the  lost  digamma  from 
certain  metrical  deficiencies  in  Homer.  Buttmami  and 
others  have  found  that  some  Greek  letters  were  occa- 
sionally evanescent  in  sound,  though  at  first  expressed 
in  writing.  Thus  y  in  &r]Tos  or  aX-qros  for  dyT}Ths  (being 
equivalent  to  our  y,  as  in  Italian  and  Anglo-Saxon). 
So  V  is  added  or  omitted  with  the  third  person  singular 
of  verbs,  with  adverbs  in  06,  with  dative  cases  plural, 
and  even  in  the  middle  of  words,  as  ixsiCoa  (/Uei^w)  for 
^teiXoi/a;  in  all  which  cases  it  was  a  nasal  sound,  like 
the  French  final  n.  Again,  o-  vanishes  in  such  forms 
as  voiiiw  for  vofxiaw,  it  being,  in  fact,  a  sibilant  breath- 
ing, which  reappears  in  the  kindred  language  in  such 
words  as  super  from  vir^p,  sex  from  €|,  stcs  from  v9, 
sylca  from  uAtj,  &c.  ;  tp  vanishes  in  olkoi  for  oIk6<Pi,  &c.  ; 
X  in  Iccna  from  x^^^""-  ?  and  many  other  instances  of 
the  Uke  kind.  Among  the  lost  or  obsolete  letters  are 
the  q  (Kt^TTTTa),  the  is  or  ds  (o-ai/),  and  the  sj)  (o-a/^Trt). 

+  As  AwpieTs,  Highlanders,  from  5a  and  upos,  equi- 
valent to  the  Latin  Tyrrheni  {Tvppr}vo\,  Tvpa-nvol,  from 
Tvpats,  Lat.  iurris,  whence  Anglo-Saxon  Tor,  a  hill). 
Ato/Vets,  mixed-men,  from  aUKos,  parti-coloured ;  TltKo^ 
{dark-faced),  and  Tl^Xaffyol,  from  ireXos,  swarthy  (Lat. 
pullus),   implying    an  Eastern    cast    of  countenance. 


ence  of  monosyllabic  roots,  the  first  efforts  of 
the  human  race  in  articulating  sounds  expres- 
sive of  their  wants  !  How  they  pervade  whole 
families  of  languages,  through  which  they  may 
be  traced  like  a  thread  through  the  complex 
windings  of  a  labyrinth  I*  And  lastly,  how 
many  are  the  different  departments  in  a  lan- 
guage and  its  literature,  from  which  every 
student  may  select  that  most  congenial  to  his 
taste,  and  prosecute  it  either  alone  or  colla- 
terally till  he  has  made  that  peculiar  subject  his 
own  ! 

We  have  said  enough  to  shew  that  the 
Greek  language  is  worth  the  pains  of  acquir- 
ing it,  even  on  the  grounds  of  its  affording  the 
best  and  most  copious  subject-matter  for  men- 
tal development.  We  have  pleasure  in  know- 
ing that  this  conviction  is  forcing  itself  upon 
the  founders  and  conductors  of  Catholic  semi- 
naries, both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  next 
generation  of  Catholic  clergy  will  perhaps  be 
little,  if  at  all,  behind  their  Protestant  neigh- 
bours. Indeed,  there  is  now  perhaps  not  one 
Catholic  school  of  any  eminence  in  this  king- 
dom into  which  the  elementary  study  of  Greek 
has  not  been  introdulced.  At  St.  Cuthbert's 
College,  Ushaw,  we  can  ourselves  attest  the 
proficiency  of  the  students  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  the  high  standard  aimed  at 
in  the  classical  examinations,  and  the  excellent 
character  of  the  authors  selected  for  the  lec- 
ture-room. These  are  little  if  at  all  below  the 
rule  prescribed  by  the  English  Universities, 
as  a  comparison  of  the  Examination-papers, 
which  we  have  reprinted  for  that  purpose,  will 
readily  shew.  It  is  in  composition,  we  believe, 
that  the  chief  deficiency  will  be  found  on  the 
Catholic  side.  We  shall  rejoice  when  we  re- 
ceive from  a  Catholic  student  Latin  elegiacs 
equal  in  merit  to  the  following,  which  are 
taken  at  random  from  the  productions  of  a 
first-class  Cambridge  man  in  the  year  IS^G.f 

(Donaldson's  Greek  Grammar,  p.  2.)  For  the  Pelas- 
gian  race  was  connected  with  the  Indo-Germanic  and 
Caucasian  tribes.  Hence  the  legend  of  Pelops  with  his 
ivory  shoulder,  which  plainly  points  to  a  strange  settler 
with  a  dark  sun-burnt  face,  but  white  skin.  And 
hence,  too,  we  may  understand  the  mysterious  story 
about  the  two  black  doves  at  Dodona,  which  spoke  with 
a  human  voice  (Herodotus,  ii.  5()),  ireAetas  being  a 
word  intended  to  express  the  female  correlative  of 
U^KaaySs,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Dodona  being  noto- 
riously of  Pelasgic  origin.  Modern  gipsies  seem  to  be 
of  an  oriental  caste,  not  altogether  dissimilar  either  in 
manners  or  appearance  from  the  ancient  Pelasgi. 

*  To  take  a  simple  example :  the  root  x«  expressed 
the  idea  of  containing  or  enclosing,  as  we  perceive  in  a 
great  many  words,  both  Greek  and  Latin : .  capio,  caput, 
cavus,  casa,  capax,  calix;  x^'^^f  X«'^''<^'  X«P'«»'>  X^^^» 
XTjA^s,  x^^Sai/w ;  cup,  catch,  keep,  cape,  cap,  &c.  Now 
the  correlative  to  tlie  idea  of  containing  is  the  simplest 
element  which  requires  to  he  contained  for  practical 
uses,  that  is,  water.  Accordingly  the  root  of  this  is  ox, 
as  we  see  in  aqua,  axos,  lacryma,  'AxeAwos,  'Axata 
{sea  coast);  English  ache,  from  &xos,  implying  pain 
moving  to  tears.  There  is  no  end  to  speculations  of 
this  kind,  which  cannot  fail  to  exercise  the  faculties  of 
the  mind. 

*  The  Arundin^s  Cami  and  the  Oxbrd  Florilegium 
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[original.] 

Scoit's  Lady  of  the  Lake.  (Canto  i.  11.) 

The  western  waves  of  ebbing  day 
Roll'd  o'er  the  glen  their  level  way : 
Each  purple  peak,  each  flinty  spire. 
Was  bathed  in  floods  of  living  fire. 
But  not  a  setting  beam  could  glow 
Within  the  dark  ravine  below, 
Where  twined  the  path,  in  shadow  hid, 
Round  many  a  rocky  pyramid, 
Shooting  abruptly  from  the  dell 
Its  thunder-splinter'd  pinnacle : 
Hound  many  an  insulated  mass. 
The  native  bulwarks  of  the  pass. 
Huge  as  the  tower  whicli  builders  vain 
Presumptuous  piled  on  Shinar's  plain. 
The  rocky  summits,  split  and  rent, 
Form'd  turret,  dome,  or  battlement. 
Or  seera'd  fantastically  set 
With  cupola  or  minaret. 
Wild  crests  as  pagod  ever  deck'd, 
Oj  mosque  of  Eastern  architect. 
Nor  were  these  earth-born  castles  bare, 
Nor  lack'd  they  many  a  banner  fair ; 
For,  from  their  shiver'd  brows  displayed 
Far  o'er  the  unfathomable  glade, 
All  twinkling  with  the  dewdrops'  sheen. 
The  brier-rose  fell  in* streamers  green; 
And  creeping  shrubs,  of  thousand  dyes, 
Waved  in  the  west  wind's  summer  sighs. 

[translation.] 

Hesperii  liquido  cedentia  lumina  Phoebi 

Marmore  planitiem  lambere  visa  soli : 
Purpnreos  apices,  saxosa  cacumina,  flamma 

Vivida  ut  igniferis  adluit  tcquor  aquis. 
Nigra  tamen  vallis  subter  penetralia  nullum 

Occiduse  poterat  lucis  adire  jubar. 
Qua  via  in  anfractus  csecis  erroribus  acta 

Culmina  difficilis  cingit  acuta  loci. 
Culmina  nam  media  caput  exseruere  ruina, 

Ruptaque  fulminece  stant  monumenta  manus. 
Ambit  iter  rupes,  ubi  moles  plurima,  custos 

Indigena  angusta^  pra3sidiumque  vise. 
Quale  opus  artifices  perhibent  posuisse  priores, 

Assyrlaque  (nefas!)  aedificasse  plaga? 
At  scopulus  rimis  a  vertice  fractus  hiulcis 

Arcis  turrigersB  maenia  celsa  refert : 
Estque  ubi  multiplici  splendent  imitata  figura 

Saxa  coronatos  inde  vel  inde  tholos. 
Qualia  sunt  Eoa  insignia — qualia  templis 

Ornamenta  suis  ditior  Indus  amat. 
Neve  superpositae  desit  sua  gloria  turri 

Lucida  nativum  signa  cacumen  habet. 
Quae  procul  abrupti  montis  frons  exliibet,  et  quaj 

Longius  inspiciunt  rura  jacentis  agri. 
Pensilis  involitat  nitidisque  argentea  guttia 

En  !  rosa  demissas  explicat  inde  comas. 
Vixquc  humiles  arbusta  solo  tollentia  ramos 

^ativo  zephyri  flamine  mota  nitent. 

We  give,  in  conclusion,  one  or  two  speci- 
mens of  Examination-papers,  which,  however 
uninteresting  to  readers  in  general,  form  an 
important  appendix  to  the  present  subject. 
We  will  only  observe  upon  them  that,  in  the 
highest  examinations  at  Cambridge,  but  hw 
philological  questions  are  proposed.    It  is  held 

■will  supply  those  who  desire  it  with  many  admirable 
specimens  of  Greek  and  Latin  poetical  composition,  by 
toembers  of  the  Universities. 
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that  the  best  proof  of  scholarship  is  to  trans- 
late with  accuracy  a  difficult  passage  at  sight. 
Such  collateral  information  as  may  be  derived 
from  English  books,  without  any  great  know- 
ledge ofGreek  or  Latin  (and  for  that  reason 
not  inappropriately  tenned  "  cram"  by  the  stu- 
dents themselves),  is  too  easily  obtained  at  the 
present  day  to  be  a  safe  test  of  actual  profi- 
ciency in  the  language. 

Classical  Examinations:  St.  Cuthberfs  College,  Ushaw, 

July  1848. 

HUMANITIES.     SECOND  CLASS.— POETRY. 

Greek  ....    Homer    .    .    .     Iliad  VI.  XXIV. 

Latin    ....    Plautus  .    .     ,    Captivi. 

HOMER. 

I. — \.  What  stories  were  current  among  the  ancients 
respecting  Homer?  What  opinion  does  Herodotus 
express  as  to  the  time  when  the  poet  lived  ? 

2.  'jQs  8'  duefioi  5vo  ttovtov  opiueroi/  IxOv^^vra. 
Boperjs  Kal  Ze(pvpos,  rca  re  QprjKrjdev  &r]Tov 
i\Q6vT   i^arrluris'  &fxv^is  5e  re  Kv/xa  KeAaivhv 
Kopdverai'  noKAhu  Se  7ro/?e|  a\a  (pvKos  ex^vav. 

11.  ix 
What  inference  has  been  drawn  from  these  lines  as 
to  the  country  of  Homer  ?    Do  you  remember  any  oth 
passages  leading  to  the  same  conclusion  ? 

3.  Who  first  suggested  the  Wolfian  theory  respectin 
the  origin  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  ?     State  briefly  the 
principal  arguments  brought  forward  on  each  side  of 
this  question. 

4.  Is  it  possible  that  the  whole  of  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey 
could  have  been  recited  or  listened  to  at  one  time  " 
What  argument  to  this  effect  has  been  drawn  from  tl 
dramatic  representations  at  Athens  ? 

5 TlSpep  S'  076  ariixara  Avypa 

ypd^as  iv  irivaKi  TrrvKTcp  dvfiocpdopa  TToWa. 

Il.vi.l68 

How  have  these  words  been  understood?      Wh 
seems  to  be  Dr.  Thirlwall's  opinion  as  to  the  possibility 
of  the  Homeric  poems  having  been  originally  committed 
to  writing  ? 

6.  Trace  their  history  from  Peisistratus  down  to  tl 
critical  school  of  Alexandria. 

II.— 1.  What  is  meant  by  the  Trojan  controvers 
How  far  does  the  Trojan  war  seem  credible  ?  H' 
does  Herodotus  speculate  on  the  subject  ? 

2.  TlpwTov  fiiv  pa  Xifxaipav  a/jLaiixaKeTTju  ^KcAfuce 
irecpuefxev — 

Tb  Toirov  adf  Kar4ire(bv€V  ^AuaCSvas  avriafflpas, 

Ilti.  171 

a.  What  additions  were  made  by  late  writers  to  tl 

story  of  Bellerophontes .'' 

fi.  What  is  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  fabl 
of  the  Chimsera  ? 

y.  What  is  the  supposed  geographical  position  of  tlif 
Amazons  ?  What  seems  the  most  probable  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  the  legend  concerning  them  ? 

III.  "A|uAoj/  5'  Up*  l^ire(pv€  fio^v  ayadhs  Aio/x^SriSf 
TeuBpaviSriv,  ts  tvaieu  ivKTijxtvri  eV  'Apifffij}, 
acpveibs  fiiSroio,  <pi\os  5'  ^u  audpci-rroicrt 
Trduras  yhp  ^lAcetr/cev,  65^  tin  oMa  vaiav. 

vi.  12 

1.  Why  may  the  Homeric  poems  be  trusted  as  dra 
ing  a  correct  picture  of  the  state  of  society  ? 

2.  Do  you  remember  any  points  of  resemblance 
tween  the  manners  described  in  the  Old  Testament 
in  these  poems  ? 

3.  'Cis  S'  irau  AyBp'  ^ttj  trvKipi]  \d$r),  '6(Tr'  h\  irdrpp 
((>uTa  KaraKTiivas,  liWwv  (^Ikcto  Sti/xov, 
aySphs  is  h(pvuov,  Bd/ifios  5'  ex**  il(rop6u>VTa$, 

xxiv.  4»0 
Translate  these  lines,  and  Illustrate  by  examides  ti 
custom  here  alluded  to. 

IV. — 1.  At  what  period  of  the  war  does  the  aci 
of  the  Iliad  commence?     What  is  the  central  poll 
round  which  the  achievements  of  the  other  heroes  turn 
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Does  the  burial  of  Hector  carry  the  action  of  the  poem 
beyond  its  appropriate  limit  ? 

2.  Remark  on  the  interview  of  Priam  and  Achilles, 
and  on  tlie  character  of  AcliiUes  as  portrayed  in  the 
close  of  the  Iliad. 

PLAUTUS. 

1.  State  briefly  the  nature  of  Comedy.  What  is 
meant  by  comedy  of  character  and  comedy  of  intrigue  ? 
Is  the  union  of  both  necessary  for  a  perfect  comedy  1 

If. — 1,  When  and  by  whom  was  the  regular  drama 
introduced  at  Rome  ?  About  what  time  was  it  fully 
sanctioned  by  public  authority  ? 

2.  Explain  the  terms  fabulee  togatre,  palliatse,  pree- 
textatse.  Why  did  the  Roman  comedians  for  the  most 
part  draw  the  subject  of  their  pieces  from  Grecian  life  I 

3.  Foris  illic  extra  scenam  fient  proelia. 

Nam  hoc  paene  iniquum  est  Comico  choragio 
Conari  de  subito  agere  nos  Tragcjediam. 
W^hat  was   the  Comicum  choragium  ?     What  were 
the  chief  difficulties  against  which  a  Roman  poet  had  to 
contend  in  his  endeavours  to  please  his  audience  ? 

ill. — 1.  State  what  is  known  of  Plautus,  with  the 
most  probable  dates  of  his  birth  and  death.  Mention 
some  of  his  most  distinguished  contemporaries  ? 

2.  How  do  you  account  for  so  many  plays  having 
been  attributed  to  Plautus  ?  What  are  the  fabulse  Var- 
ronianse  ?     How  many  still  remain  ? 

3.  (a.)  Plautus  ad  exemplar  Siculi  properare  Epi- 
charmi.     Hon  Ep.  ii.  1.  58. 

{b.)  At  vestri  proavi  Plautinos  et  numeros  et 

Laudavere  sales.     Nimium  patienter  utrumque, 
Ne  dicam  stulte,  mirati.     Ep.  ad  Pison.  270-2. 

What  are  the  most  striking  features  of  the  comic 
talent  of  Plautus  ? 

How  do  you  understand  this  judgment  of  Horace  {b.)} 

Explain  properare, 

IV.  Et  hie  quidem,  hercle,  nisi  qui  colaphas  perpeti 
Potis  Parasitus,  frangique  aulas  in  caput 
Vel  extra  portam  trigeminam  ad  saccum  licet. 
Quod  mihi  ne  eveniat,  nonnullum  periculum'st. 

i.  1,  20-23. 

1.  Mark  the  feet  in  the  above  lines.  What  are  the 
principal  metres  occurring  in  Plautus  ? 

2.  Give  the  laws  of  Latin  accent. 

•'5.  Are  there  any  reasons  for  supposing  that  many 
>\  ords  are  to  be  read  with  an  abbreviated  form  ? 

V. — 1.  Distinguish  accurately  between  hie,  iste,  ille, 
and  the  adverbs  formed  from  them. 

2.  Explain  the  following  words  and  phrases : — Duel- 
lum,  peculiaris,  subducere  ratiunculam,  Genio  sacru- 
ficare,  Saraia  vasa,  Comici  servi,  inter  sacrum  saxum- 
que  stare,  optima  immo,  as  a  negative  answer,  nihil 
morantur  jam  Laconas  imi  subselli  viros,  dierectum  i 
cor  meum,  ac  suspende  te. 


July  1849. 

HtTMANITIES.     FIRST  CLASS.— -RllETORIC. 

Greek  ....    Aristophanes     .     .    Nubes. 
Latin    ....    Horace    ....     Satires,  b.  i. 

ARISTOPHANES. 

L— 1.  Trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  comedy  at 
Athens,  and  give  the  etymology  and  origin  of  the  terms 
/cw|UwSta,  Tpv7(jj8ia, 

2.  Mention  the  most  distinguished  writers  in  the  old 
and  new  comedy. 

3.  Give  Aristotle's  definition  of  comedy.  Point  out 
the  chief  particulars  in  which  ancient  comedy  differs 
from  that  of  modern  times.  What  is  meant  by  the 
parabasis  ? 

4.  Upon  what  grounds  does  Horace  seem  to  deny 
that  a  comedy  is  entitled  to  be  ranked  as  a  poem  ?  How 
is  this  view  combated  by  Schlegel  ? 

IL — 1.  Mention  what  particulars  are  known  of  the 
life  of  Aristophanes,  Point  out  the  most  remarkable 
characteristics  of  his  style  and  genius. 

2.  What  was  the  name  and  subject  of  his  first  dra- 


matic production  ?  What  was  the  poet's  age  at  the 
time  of  its  exhibition  ? 

3*.  Give  the  substance  of  Quintilian's  remarks  on  the 
writers  of  the  old  comedy. 

III.— 1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  cro<|)i(rTTys  ? 
By  whom  was  this  title  first  assumed?  How  can  we 
account  for  Socrates  being  introduced  by  the  poet  as 
the  representative  of  the  Sophists  ? 

2.  2n.  aepofiaru  Koi  irepicppovw  rhv  rjKiov.     223.^ 
Xenophon  says  of  Socrates  oAcos  5e  rwv  ovpavlou  y 

eKa(TTa  6  Oebs  prixo-varai,  <Ppqvti(ttt\v  yiveaOai  direVpeTre, 
Mem.  iv.  7.  Which  of  these  accounts  more  correctly 
describes  the  habits  and  opinions  of  the  philosopher  ? 

3.  XO.  OTi  fipevdv€i  T  iv  TOLcnv  b^ois  koX  rw^OnAfna 
TTapa^dXXcis,  Kauvvod-nros  KaKa  iroW  av4x^i.  kok^'  7]iuv 

GijXVOTTpQffOiTTiis. 

Illustrate  this  passage  from  the  descriptions  of  So- 
crates which  his  disciples  have  left  us. 

4.  Socrates  asserts  in  the  Apology  670?  Se  hiZaaKaKos 
ix\v  ovSevhs  TTwiror'  iyev6[x7}v.  xxi.  In  what  sense  is 
this  true  ? 

IV.— 1.  What  was  the  poet's  object  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Clouds  ? 

2.  Describe  the  character  and  principles  of  the  So- 
phists of  the  day,  mentioning  the  names  of  the  most 
eminent. 

3.  What  celebrated  disciple  of  Socrates  is  supposed 
to  be  represented  by  Pheidippides,  and  on  what  grounds  ? 

V.  XO.  &\\a  T  €v  Spuv  ^ricriv,  v/xas  8'  ovk  &,y€iu  ras 
7]iJ.4pas 
ouSey  opdws,  dAA'  &VQ}  re  Koi  kcCtw  KuSotSoTraf. 

594.5. 

1.  Whence  arose  the  confusion  in  the  calendar  here 
alluded  to  ? 

2.  By  whom,  and  at  what  date  was  the  first  scientific 
calendar  introduced  among  the  Greeks  ?  Describe  the 
successive  improvements  which  it  received. 

VL  XO.  i\eQ}fjL(v\niapct.uxdovaUa\\d5os,€vavdpou'/au 
K^KpoTTos  6->^6iJi.evoi  TTo\vr\parQV' 
ov  (Tafias  apprjTUV  Upoov,  'iva 

fiVCTToSoKOS  So/XOS 

iu  TeAerats  ayiais  avaSelKwrai, 
ovpaviois  T6  Q^oh  dcopriixaTa.  294-9. 

1.  Translate  this  passage.     What  is  meant  by  iJLvffTo- 
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)s  ?     Give  some  account  of  the  rites  here  al- 


luded to. 

2.  Explain  the  construction  of  verbs  of  motion,  the 
force  of  the  future  participle,  and  the  meamng  and  con- 
struction of  ha,  oirws,  ws. 

3.  What  peculiarity  of  construction  do  you  remark 
in  the  words  9€ols  dwp7]fiaTa  1  Give  other  examples  of 
this  idiom. 

VII.  Explain  the  historical  allusions  in  the  following 
passages. 

{a.)  2T.  rdis  iKTlvAov\'r](i>9ei(n,To7sAaKcoviKo7s,  187. 
(J.)  2T.  olS'*  virh  yap  tjixwv  irapirdOr]  Kal  HepiKAeovs. 

212. 

VIII.  Explain  the  following  words  and  phrases: 
fieKKe(re\r}vos,  \v,pMV  KoXoKvvTais,  acppoyiSovvxC'pyo- 

Ko/xT]TriSf    aTTiKhu  fiXeirSs,  Tpvyo^ai^wv,  ey^Tj^eij/,  ^vffTis, 
ir^ov^  \iav  <nrad&s.   Koixriv  %x'^^' 

HORACE. 

I. — 1.  Give  the  etymology  and  meaning  of  the  term 
Satira,  Had  the  Greeks  any  compositions  of  a  similar 
nature  ?     What  was  the  crarvpiK)]  1 

2.  Trace  the  origin  and  progress  of  satire  among  the 
Romans,  mentioning  the  date  and  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristics of  each  eminent  composer. 

3.  Hinc  omnis  pendet  Lucilius,  hosce  secutus 
Mutatis  tantum  pedibus  numerisque.     iv.  6-7. 

Does  Horace  here  mean  to  confine  the  merits  of  Lu- 
cilius to  a  translation  from  the  old  comedy  of  the 
Greeks  ? 

II. — 1.  Give  the  chief  particulars,  chronologically 
arranged,  of  the  life  of  Horace.  W'hat  objections  are 
urged  against  Bentley's  chronology  of  his  works  ?  What 
period  is  assigned  for  the  publication  of  the  first  book 
of  Satires  ? 

2.  Shew  from  Quintilian  in  what  estimation  Horace 
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was  held  by  the  Romans.  Give  his  character  as  a  sa- 
tirist, as  drawn  by  Persius.  Translate  the  following 
allusion  to  the  use  made  of  his  works  in  the  Roman 
schools : 

Dummodo  non  pereat  totidem  olfecisse  lucernas 
Quot  stabant  pueri,  quum  totus  decolor  esset 
Flaccus  et  haereret  nigro  fuligo  Maroni.    Juv.  vii.  225. 
3.  Can  Horace  be  considered  an  original  poet  ?  Quote 
from  his  works  the  poet's  own  opinion  upon  this  point. 

III.  ...  At  idem  quod  sale  multo 
Urbem  defricuit  charta  laudatur  eadem. 

Nee  tamen  hoc  tribuens  dederim  quoque  csetera; 

nam  sic 
Et  Laberi  mimos  ut  pulchra  poemata  mirer. 

X.  3-6. 

1.  Translate  this  passage.  On  what  grounds  does 
Horace  here  and  elsewhere  condemn  the  early  Roman 
poets  ? 

Is  it  probable  that  there  ever  existed  at  Rome  a  more 
original  class  of  poets  than  those  whose  works  have 
come  down  to  us  ? 

2.  What  were  the  mimes  of  Laberius  ?  Is  any  por- 
tion of  these  compositions  extant  ? 

IV.  Ventum  erat  ad  Vestse,  quarta  jam  parte  diet 
Praeterita,  et  casu,  tunc  respondere  vadato 
Debebat :  quod  ni  fecisset,  perdere  litem. 

Si  me  amas,  inquit,  paulum  hie  ades.  .  .  .  ix.35-8. 

1.  Explain  the  Roman  division  of  the  day.  What 
hour  is  referred  to  in  the  present  passage  ? 

2.  At  what  time  did  the  Roman  law-courts  open  ? 
Explain  the  phrase  vadari  aliqueyn. 

3.  Account  for  the  peculiar  scansion  in  the  verse, 
Si  me  amas,  8fc. 

V.  Olim  truncus  eram  ficulnus,  inutile  lignum, 
Quum  faber,  incertus  scamnum  faceretne  Priapum 
Maluit  esse  Deum.  .  .  .  viii.  1-3. 

1.  Mention  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  S.  Scriptures 
in  which  a  similar  account  is  given  of  the  formation  of 
an  idol. 

VI.  Quo  pueri  magnis  e  centurionibus  orti 
Lsevo  suspensi  loculos  tabulamque  lacerto 
Ibant  octonis  referentes  idibus  a;ra. 

1.  Translate  this  passage.  Who  are  designated  by 
the  term  mayni  centuriones  ? 

2.  Explain  the  construction  susjiensi  loculos^  and  the 
phrase  octonis  idibus. 

3.  Explain  the  Roman  method  of  calculation  here 
referred  to. 

VII.  Draw  a  map  to  illustrate  the  Iter  Brundusinum, 
marking  the  different  localities  passed  on  the  way.  What 
is  the  length  of  the  journey,  and  how  many  days  did  it 
occupy  ? 

VIII.  Explain  the  following  words  and  phrases : — 
Capsae,  lectus  imus,  palla,  caliendrum,  sodes,  cippus, 

sextarius,  oppono  auriculam,  pede  ter  percusso,  lusus 
trigon. 

SCHOLARSHIP  EXAMINATION. 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  May  15,  1845. 

DEMOaXHENKS,  OLYNTHIACS. 

1.  About  what  time  were  the  speeches  on  the  subject 
of  Olynthus  delivered  ?  Explain  the  method  of  con- 
verting a  date  calculated  by  Olympiads  into  the  current 
year,  and  vice  versa.     Give  a  short  account  of  Philip. 

Translate : 

'AAA'  olfxai,  TTapofioioi^  icrriu  oircp  Ka\  irtpl  rrjs  tup 
XPVy^o-Tdiv  KTria-eus'  hv  jxlv  yap  oaa  &u  ris  Xdfiri  icaX 
(TaxTT),  iJ.eya.\7)v  ep^et  tjj  tu^j;  tV  X'*P"'»  "''  ^'  o-vaAuxxas 
XddT],  crvvavaXwa^  kou  rh  fiffivrjcrOai  ri]V  x^P'*'-  '^'*^  ""^^P^ 
Twv  npayfiOLTuu  outws  oi  /xt/  xp^'^'^f'-^'^oi  rois  Kaipois 
upQm,  ou5'  el  avvf^t]  ri  -napb.  rwv  Qiwv  xpTjo-rbi',  ixvrjfMO- 
yevouffi'  irphs  yap  rb  re\(vTa7ou  (K^au  eKacTOU  tuv 
TTpovirap^avTtav  ws  to.  iroWa  Kpivtrai. 

Explain  the  construction  of  the  verb  KavQaviiv  with  a 
participle. 


2.  Translate: 

(1)  T^  TrpwTou'AiJ.^liro\iv  Xa^cov,  ix^ra  ravra  UvSpt 
iraKiv  XloTiSoiaj/,  MeflwvTjv  alQis,  dra  QerraXlas  cTre'jf 
juera  toDtk  ^epas,  no7aora$,  Mayvna-iav,  -rrdud'  hv  Jfio 
Aero  euTpeTrlaas  TpSirov  (^x*''"'  ^'^  QpaKtiu'  clr  eKcT  re 
fiku  iK^aKwv,  Tovs  5e  KaraaTT^cras  ruv  /SocrtAe'coj/  r}crdiur]<rc 
irdXiv  paiicras  ovk  iirl  to  paQviielv  aitiKKiViv,  a\\'  evdhs 
'O\w6iois  iTT^x^ip-na-ev.  ras  S'  iir'  'lAAuptoi/s  Koi  Uaiova% 
avTov  Kal  TTphs  'Apyjw/3av  Kal  oiroi  tis  hv  diroi  irapaKdvu 
aTpareias. 

(2)  'Eav  fi€V  yap  aPT^xV  to  rwp  'OXvpOImp,  vfiels  e'/cel 
TroXefi-na-eTe  koI  ttjp  iKeipov  KaKws  iroirjcreTe,  tt]P  virdp- 
Xovaap  Kal  r^v  olicelap  touttjv  dSews  Kapnovixevoi'  h.v  8 
iKflpa  ^ihiinros  Ao^St?,  ris  ainhp  en  KwXvaei  devpo  ^o5i'- 
(sip  ;  ©TjiSoioi ;  firj  Xiav  iriKphp  elneip  ^,  Kal  avpeiajia- 
XovffiP  (ToifxoDS.  ctAAa  ^wKus  ;  ol  ttjp  olKelap  ovx  ohl  Tt 
opres  ipvXdrTfip,  iap  jxt]  fiori6r}(T7]d'  vfj-eis. 

What  is  the   distinction  between  eS  7roie7v  and  tv 

TTpaTTiip  ? 

3.  Translate: 

"OAcoy  ijXp  yhp  t]  MaKeSovt/c^  Bvpafiis  Kal  apxh  tV  fiff 
TTpoaOi^Krjs  fJLQpei  icrrl  tis  ov  ajxiKpa,  olop  U7r7jp|e  7ro0'  v^v 
eTTi  Ti/xodeov  irphs  'OKvpdiovs'  irdXiP  ai  irphs  TloTiZaian 
"OXvpdiois  i(pdpTi  Tt  TovTO  (TVPafKpSrepop'  pvpI  8e  Qarra- 
Xo7s  (TTaa-idCoviTi  /col  reTapayfiepois  iirl  tV  TvpapviK7]v 
ohclap  ilSoriOijare'  Kal  '6iroi,  ris  ip,  ol/xai,  irpo(r6^  kIlp  fiucpcw 
Svpufxip,  irdvT  w^eAeT.  out^  5e  Kaff  avT^p  aa6€Pr]s  /coti 
iroXXup  KaK&p  earl  fiecrT-fi. 

Illustrate  this  passage  historically. 

4.  Translate  : 

"CiCTTep  yap  ip  ro7s  (TujxaffiP  Tjfiwp,  ews  (jl^p  ti.p  t^puip-ipos 
^  TIS,  ovSfP  iiraKrOdpeTai  tup  Kaff  eKacTTa  aaOpwp,  iirav 
Se  a^pu)(TT7}ixd  Tt  (Tvixfifj,  irdpTa  Kii/eiToi,  Kap  pvyixa  fc&f 
(rTpe/J-fxa  k^p  &XXo  ti  tup  vnapxoPTUP  aadpop  y,  ovtu 
Kal  TUP  TToXiWP  Kal  tup  Tvpdppup,  €us  fJi.kp  hp  e|w  TroAe- 
fiuaip,  a(papri  to  ko/co  to7s  'jtoXXo7s  icTlp,  iireiSap  5t 
ojxopos  TToXeixos  (TvixTTXaKy,  ttovto  iiroiriaep  eKdijXa. 

Render  the  above  passage  into  Latin. 

5.  Translate: 

'AAAo  SLKaiou  ttoXItov  Kpipu  T'op  tup  vpayfiaTUP  (Tutij- 
piup  aPTl  TTjs  4p  t^  X4yup  xo-p^'f'os  alpeiaOai.  Kal  yap  tovs 
iirl  TUP  TTpoyoPUP  rj/xup  XeyoPTas  aKovu,  ucrirtp  laus  Koi 
vfxus,  ovs  iiraipovai  (jXp  ol  7rapi6pT€S  airaPTCs,  fxifiovprai 
5'  ov  irdpv,  TovTCf  T(f  iQi.1  Kal  T(f  Tpdirq}  rrjs  iroXiTtias 
Xprj(^Oai,  rhp  'Api(TTeiSt]P  iKe7pop,  rhp  fiiKlap,  rhu  bfxu* 
fiop  ifiavT^,  Thp  ITept/cAeo. 

Give  a  short  account  of  the  persons  spoken  of  in 
passage. 

6.  Translate: 
'Otto?  ^tto  yap  tip  to,  ^itirriSeifiara  fuP  h.pOpdyKuv\ 

roiovTOP  apdyKT)  Kal  rh  (ppoPTj/xa  exetf.  touto  /xo 
Ar}ijLr}Tpa  ovk  hp  Oav/xdaaifxi,  et  ixsi^up  diroPTi  ifiol  yePoiTO 
Trap'  vfxup  fiXd^i]  tup  ireiroiriKOTUP  avTO.  yspecrdaf  ou5< 
yap  ira^pr]aia  nepl  irdpTup  oel  trap'  v/mp  iarlp,  oAA'  tywyt 
'6ti  Kal  pvp  yeyope  davfid^u. 

Explain  the  force  and  construction  of  ct  and  Up  in 
conditional  clauses. 

7.  Translate  into  Greek  prose  : 

The  most  approved  teachers  of  wisdom,  in  a  human 
way,  have  required  of  their  scholars,  that  to  the  end 
their  minds  might  be  capable  of  it,  they  should  be  puri- 
fied from  vice  and  wickedness.  And  it  was  Socrates' 
custom,  when  any  one  asked  him  a  question,  seeking  to 
be  informed  by  him,  before  he  would  answer  thera  "^ 
asked  them  concernhig  their  own  qualities  and  coursi 
life.  Leighton 

The  exactest  knowledge  of  things  is,  to  know  thera 
their  causes ;  it  is,  then,  an  excellent  thing,  and  wo;  ^ 
of  their  endeavours  who  are  most  desirous  of  knowledge 
to  know  the  best  things  in  their  highest  causes  ;  and  the 
happiest  way  of  attaining  to  this  knowledge  is,  to 
sess  those  things,  and  to  know  them  in  experience, 

COLEUIUGE 

8.  Translate  freely  into  Greek  Sapphics  or  Anacre 
tics,  or  into  Latin  Lyrics : 
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Gloomy  winter's  now  awa, 
Saft  the  westlan'  breezes  blaw : 
'Mang  the  birks^  o'  Stanley  shaw' 

The  mavis^  sings  fu'  cheerie,  O. 
Sweet  the  craw-flower's  early  bell 
Decks  Gleniffer's  dewy  dell, 
Blooming  like  thy  bonnie  sell, 

My  young,  my  artless  dearie,  O. 
Come,  my  lassie,  let  us  stray 
O'er  Glenkilloch's  sunny  brae ; 
Blythely  spend  the  gowden  day, 

Midst  joys  that  never  wearie,  O. 

Tow'ring  o'er  the  Newton  woods, 
Lav' rocks*  fan  the  snaw- white  cluds ; 
Siller  saughs,^  wi*  downie  buds, 

Adorn  the  banks  sae  brierie,  O. 
Round  the  sylvan  fairy  nooks 
Feath'ry  breckans^  fringe  the  rocks, 
'Neath  the  brae  the  burnie  jouks,*^ 

And  ilka^  thing  is  cheerie,  O. 
Trees  may  bud,  and  birds  may  sing, 
Flow'rs  may  bloom,  and  verdure  spring, 
Joy  to  me  they  canna  bring, 

Unless  wi'  thee,  my  dearie,  O. 

'  Birches.  -  A  small  wood  in  a  hollow  place. 

The  thrush.         ^  Larks.  ^  Silver  willows. 

Ferns.  '  Winds.  ^  Every. 

9.  Draw  a  map  of  Upper  Greece,  and  place  in  it 
Amphipolis,  Potideea,  Olynthus,  Pella,  Mount  Athos, 
the  river  Strymon,  Philippi,  Pydna,  Methone,  Abdera, 
Stagyra,  Bercea;  for  what  are  these  three  last  places 
remarkable  ? 


ClASSICAL  TRIPOS. 

Cambridge,  February  1 848.     1 2^ . .  3^ 

Translate,  with  short  notes  at  the  words  to  which 
numerals  are  prefixed : 
Si  quis  forte  velit  puerum  tibi  vendere  natum 
Tibure  vel  Gabiis  et  tecum  sic  agat :  Hie  et 
Candidus  et  talos  a  vertice  pulcher  ad  imos, 
Fiet  eritque  tuus'  nummorum  milibus  octo, 
Verna  ministeriis  ad  nutus  aptus  heriles, 
Litterulis  Gra^cis  imbutus,  idoneus  arti 
Cuilibet ;  argilla  quidvis  imitaberis  uda : 
Quia  etiam  canet  indoctum,  sed  dulce  bibenti. 
Multa  fidem  promissa  levant  ubi  plenius  aequo 
Laudat  venales,  qui  vult  extruderc,  merces. 
Res  urget  me  nulla  ;  meo  sum  pauper  in  sere. 
Nemo  hoc  mangonum  faceret  tibi ;  non  temere  a  me 
Quivis  ferret  idem.     Semel  hie  cessavit,  et,  ut  fit. 
In  scalis  latuit  metuens  pendentis  habense. 
Des  nummos,  excepta  nihil  te  si  fuga  Isedat; 
Ille  ferat  pretium  poense  securus,  opinor. 
Prudens  emisti  vitiosum.— Hor.  Epist.  ii.  1.  1-18. 

(1)  Derive  jjricdens,  and  say  what  leading  character- 
istic of  the  Latin  language  is  exemplified  in  it.  Com- 
pare it  (as  to  meaning)  with  prudent.  How  does  Ci- 
cero distinguish  prudentia  from  sapientia,  and  to  what 
Greek  terms  does  he  propose  them  as  respectively  equi- 
valent ? 

(2)  Derive  idoneus.  To  what  Greek  word  does  it 
correspond  in  meaning  and  derivation  ?  Shew  its  pro- 
priety in  such  connexions  as  cujus  eloquentise  est  auc- 
tor,  et  idoneus  quidem,  mea  sententia,  Q.  Ennius.  Dis- 
tinguish it  from  aptus. 

(•i)  Distinguish  candidus,  albus ;  nummus,  2}eeunia  ; 
herm,  dominus  .pauper,  inops.  What  derivations  have 
been  proposed  for  minister  ? 

H.    Ubi  sunt  isti,  quos  ante  sedes  jussi  hue  produci 

foras  ? 
Ph.  Edepol  tibi  ne  qusestioni  essemus,  cautum  intel- 

Ita  vinclis  custodiisque  circummoeniti  sumus. 
H.  Qui  cavet,  ne  decipiatur,  vix  cavet,  quom  etiam 
cavet. 


An  vero  non  justa  causa  est,  ut  vos  seryem  sedulo, 
Quos  tam  grandi  sim  mercatus  prsesenti  pecunia  ? 
Ph.  Neque  pol  tibi  nos,  quia  nos  servas,  sequom  est 
vitio  vortere, 
Neque  te  nobis,  si  abeamus  hinc,  si  fuat  occasio. 

H.  Secede  hue :  nam  sunt  ex  te  quje  solo  scitarivolo, 
Quarum  rerum  te  falsiloquom  mi  esse  nolo. 

Pn.  Non  ero, 

Quod  sciam ;  si  quid  nescivi,  id  nescium  tradam  tibi. 
T.  Nunc  senex  est  in  tonstrina !     Nunc  jam  cultros 
attinet ! 
Ne  id  quidem,  involucre injicere,  voluit,  vestem  ut  ne  in- 

quinet. 
Sed  utrum^  strictimne  attonsunim  dicam  esse,  an  per 

pectinem, 
Nescio  ;  verum  si  frugi  est,  usque  ammutilabit  probe. 
H.  Quid  tu  ?  servusne  esse  an  liber  mavelis,  memora 

mihi. 
Ph.  Proximum  quod  sit  bono,  quodqueamalolongis- 
sime. 
Id  volo  :  quanquam  non  multum  fuit  molesta  servitus ; 
Nee  mihi  secus  erat  quam  si  essem  familiaris  filius. 

Plautus,  Captiv.  ii.  2. 
What  among  the  Romans  made  a  man  filiusfamilias, 
and  in  what  points  did  his  condition  agree  with  or  differ 
from  that  of  a  slave  ? 

Turn  pater  omnipotens,  rerum  cui  prima  potestas, 

Infit — eo  dicente  deum  domus  alta  silescit, 

Et  tremefacta  solo  tellus,  silet  arduus  aether ; 

Tum  Zephyri  posuere ;  premit  placida  sequora  pontus —  : 

Accipite  ergo  animis  atque  haec  mea  figite  dicta. 

Quandoquidem  Ausonios  conjungi  foedere  Teucris 

Haud  licitum,  nee  vestra  capit  discordia  finem  : 

Quae  cuique  est  fortuna  hodie,  quam  quisque  secat  spem, 

Tros  Rutulusve  fuat,  nullo  discrimine  habebo  ; 

Seu  fatis  Italiira  castra  obsidione  tenentur, 

Sive  errore  malo  Trojae  monitisque  sinistris. 

Nee  Rutulos  solvo.     Sua  cuique  exorsa  laborem 

Fortunamque  ferent.     Rex  Jupiter  omnibus  idem. 

Fata  viam  invenient.     Stygii  per  flumina  fratris, 

Per  pice  torrentis  atraque  voragine  ripas 

Adnuit,  et  totum  nutu  tremefecit  Olympum. 

Hie  finis  fandi.     Solio  tum  Jupiter  aureo 

Surgit,  coelicolae  medium  quem  ad  limiua  ducunt. 

Virgil,  jEneid,  x.  100-117. 

**  'Vindicta  postquam  meus  a  praetore  recessi. 
Cur  mihi  non  liceat  jussit  quodcunque  voluntas, 
Excepto,  si  quid  '^Masuri  ^rubrica  vetavit  ?" 

Disce, — sed  ira  cadat  naso  rugosaque  sanna, 
Dum  veteres  avias  tibi  de  pulmone  revello. 
Non  prsetoris  erat  stultis  dare  tenuia  rerum 
Officia,  atque  usum  rapidae  permittere  vitse. 
Sambucam  citius  caloni  aptaveris  alto. 
Stat  contra  ratio,  et  secretam  gannit  in  aurem, 
Ne  liceat  facere  id  quod  quis  vitiabit  agendo. 
Publica  lex  hominum  naturaque  continet  hoc  fas, 
Ut  teneat  vetitos  inscitia  debUis  actus. 
Diluis  helleborum  certo  compescere  puncto 
Nescius  examen }  vetat  hoc  natura  medendi. 
Navem  si  poscat  sibi  peronatus  arator 
Luciferi  rudis,  exclamet  ''Melicerta  perisse 
Frontem  de  rebus.     Tibi  recto  vivere  talo 
Ars  dedit  ?  et  veri  speciem  dignoscere  calles, 
Ne  qua  subaerato  mendosum  tinuiat  auro  ? 
Quaeque  sequenda  forent,  et  quae  vitanda  vicissim, 
Ilia  prius  ^creta  mox  haec  carbone  notasti } 
Es  modicus  voti  ?  presso  lare  ?  dulcis  amicis .' 
Jam  nunc  adstringas,  jam  nunc  granaria  laxes  ? 
Inque  ""'luto  fixum  possis  transceudere  numum 
Nee  glutto  sorbere  salivam  'Mercurialem  ? 
Haec  mea  sunt,  teneo,  quum  vere  dixeris,  esto 
Liberque  ac  sapiens,  praetoribus  ac  Jove  dextro. 
Sin  tu,  quum  fueris  nostrae  pauUo  ante  farinae, 
Pelliculam  veterem  retines,  et  fronte  politus 
Astutara  vapido  servas  sub  pectore  vulpem  : 
Quae  dederam  supra,  repeto,  funemque  rediico. 
Nil  tibi  concessit  ratio ;  digitum  exsere,  peccas. 

Pbrsius,  Sat.  V.  88-119. 
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We  proceed  to  translate  a  few  passages  from 
the  works  of  A.  W.  Schlegel,  as  illustrative 
of  his  genius  or  opinions.  Let  us  take  the 
following  on  Egyptian  art : 

'*  If  we  look  over  all  the  sections  of  Egyp- 
tian art,  we  shall  find  that  Winkelmann  was, 
on  the  whole,  rather  guilty  of  injustice  as  re- 
spects it.  Of  the  architecture  of  the  Egyptians 
he  says  nothing;  and  yet  its  gigantic  inde- 
structible works  were  regarded  as  the  greatest 
wonders  of  the  world  by  the  polished  Greeks, 
whose  architecture,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a 
mere  species  of  miniature ;  and  according  to 
the  testimony  of  modern  travellers  who  have 
best  surveyed  the  Egyptian  ruins,  they  pro- 
duce the  impression  of  wondrous  elevation, 
pomp,  and  sacred  dignity.  What  do  the  edi- 
tors of  Winkelmann  mean  by  saying  (Note 
271)  that  the  Egyptians  had  evinced  no  re- 
fined taste  in  architecture?  We  refer  them 
to  Denon.*  Moreover,  the  architecture  of  the 
Egyptians  was  far  more  fantastic  than  that 
of  the  Greeks.  Among  the  former,  sculpture, 
as  in  all  countries  where  it  aims  at  great- 
ness, was  in  the  closest  connexion  with  archi- 
tecture. Further,  the  exercise  of  both  arts 
must  be  judged  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
country.  The  Egyptians  preferred  the  darker 
sorts  of  stone ;  for  under  their  dazzling  sun 
the  eye  could  rest  unhurt  upon  them  ;  and  in 
statues  these  also  expressed  the  colour  of  the 
skin  better.  The  more  rare  statues  of  white 
marble  and  alabaster  were  destined  to  coun- 
teract the  obscurity  of  secluded  cells.  No 
one  will  venture  to  place  Egyptian  sculpture 
on  a  level  with  the  Greek ; 

*  Ausa  Jovi  hostro  latrantem  oppoTifire  Aiiubim ;' 

but  the  former  possessed  an  earnestness 
which  revealed  the  land  of  secret  wisdom. 
The  progress  of  art  was  in  many  ways  im- 
peded by  the  nature  of  the  religious  ideas 
of  this  people;  for  in  all  that  regarded  the 
service  of  the  gods,  the  principle  of  im- 
mutability was  enforced.  The  symmetrical 
attitudes  were  certainly  no  shift  of  index- 
terity,  but  were  prescribed.  The  Egyptian 
artists  wished  to  express  in  the  human  form 
more  the  unchangeable  than  the  transient  and 
the  movable.  Hence  arises  the  irresistible 
charm  of  the  imitations  under  Hadrian,  as  in 
these  Grecian  amenity  is  coupled  with  Egyp- 
tian earnestness,  elaborate  decoration  in  the 
design  of  the  frame  with  the  solemn  earnest- 
ness of  the  ancient  attitudes.  Denon  asserts 
that  the  profane  style  in  the  painting  and 
sculpture  of  the  Egyptians  is  entirely  distinct 
from  the  sacred  or  hieroglyphic  style,  and  that 
in  the  former  (as,  for  example,  in  mere  histori- 

*  Sec  hia  work  entitled  L'Egypte, 


cal  representations)  the  Egyptians  undouoiel 
exhibited  freedom  of  action  and  natural 
pression  of  mien.  Without  having  seen  m< 
of  Egyptian  monuments  than  Paris  and  lloi 
can  furnish,  we  willingly  subscribe  to  thi: 
assertion ;  for  in  animal  figures  the  Egyptiar  ■ 
artists  have  shewn  that  they  too  knew  hov  ■■ 
to  catch  the  life.  W^inkelmann  praises  thei 
lions;  but  in  our  opinion  not  sufficiently 
and  on  this  subject  we  should  have  expressei 
ourselves  still  more  strongly  than  the  editors 
(Note  284.)  These  figures  breathe  true  na 
ture,  and  yet  a  nature  thoroughly  idealised,  S( 
far  at  least  as  animal  forms  can  be  made  so 
Never  has  the  verse  of  Dante, 

*  A  gulsa  di  leOn,  quando  si  posa,* 

received  a  loflier  realisation."  Pp.  361,  2,  vol 
xii.  Works. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  style  of  thf 
elder  Greek  sculpture  are  extremely  elegant. 

"  If  we  compare  together  Winkelmann': 
judgments  on  art,  it  is  quite  evident  that,  witl 
all  his  professed  reverence  for  the  high  an( 
severe  style,  he  had  still  a  decided  leaning 
towards  ornate  elegance.  How  little  does  h< 
say  of  the  head  of  the  Ludovisian  Juno,  an( 
of  the  Niobe;  and  with  what  predilection  doe 
he  dwell  on  the  fall  of  Hercules,  on  the  Lao 
coon,  on  the  Vatican  Apollo — all  works  of  ih 
learned  and  decorative  style,  nowise  belonging 
to  the  schools  of  art  prior  to  Alexander  thi 
Great.  We  confess  that  upon  art  we  thinl 
like  ^schylus,  who  declared  that  the  ancien 
statues,  with  all  their  simplicity,  were  held  tt 
be  divine,  but  that  the  modern  ones,  howe 
carefully  elaborated,  were  admired  ind 
but  gave  less  the  impression  of  divini 
And  this  iEschylus  said  before  the  flou  ' 
ing  age  of  Phidias,  who  passes  as  the  fini 
of  the  high  style  of  sculpture.  To  seize 
traces  of  the  divine  stamped  upon  the  visi" 
world,  is  the  worthy  destination  of  art ;  am 
in  proportion  as  it  loses  sight  of  this  object 
it  sinks  into  a  mere  refined  gratification  o 
the  senses  —  a  mere  plaything  of  luxury."  — 
P.  378,  vol.  xii.  collected  Works. 

The  following  remarks  on  epic  and  dra 
matic  poetry,  and  especially  on  the  lIonieri< 
epos,  are  striking  and  original. 

"  The  distinction,"  says  our  author,  " 
tween  epic  and  dramatic  poetrj',  which 
dern  theorists,  under  the  name  of  the  pr 
matic,  have  declared  to  be  essentially  tin 
same,  may,  if  we  look  at  least  to  what  th< 
epos  and  the  tragedy  really  were  among  thi 
ancients,  lie  somewhat  deeper  than  in  ^1 
outward  form  ;  as  if  in  one  the  persons  theH 
selves  speak,  and  in  the  other  they  arc  com 
monly  the  subject  of  narration.     lu  general 
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e  attempt  is  vain  to  deduce  from  the  notion 

narrative   and  dialogue  the   liighest   laws 

at  govern  those  two  species  of  poetry.  Such 
1  attempt  could  only  succeed  if  art  were 
3thing  more  than  a  passive  imitation  of  na- 
ire,  to  which,  alas  I  it  has  been  too  often 
;duced.  But  as  it  is  an  original,  independ- 
it  transformation  of  nature,  following  the 
,ws  of  the  human  soul,  the  poetical  narrative 
id  the  poetical  dialogue  must  first  receive 
leir  distinction  from  the  nature  of  the  poetry 
hich  makes  use  of  them. 

"In  the  ancient  drama  the  personages  fre- 
uently  narrate,  in  the  Homeric  epos  they 
re  almost  always  introduced  speaking,  and 
1  the  lyrical  poems  narrative  as  well  as  dia- 
igue  occurs ;  yet  in  each  of  these  species 
ow  totally  different  are  narrative  and  dia- 
)gue !     The  epic  dialogue  is  not  a  whit  more 

mere  natural  one  than  the  tragic  dialogue, 
)  which  it  is  totally  opposed ;  both,  even  to 
leir  minutest  parts,  are  formed  according  to 
le  general  character  of  the  whole  to  which 
hey  respectively  belong. 

"  We  hear  people  at  times  speak  of  Ho- 
ler's bold  enthusiasm  —  of  his  wild  fervour, 
s  if  he  were  a  dithyrambic  poet  or  enthu- 
iastic  prophet.  It  would  appear  that  herein 
here  is  a  confusion  of  the  subjects  sung  with 
he  person  of  the  bard  himself.  His  heroes, 
oubtless,  have  violent  passions,  but  he  him- 
elf  appears  totally  devoid  of  passion.  What 
e  relates  must  excite  the  sympathy  of  every 
eeling  hearer,  but  he  himself  never  expresses 
lis  own.  Like  one  purely  contemplating,  he 
tands  above  his  heroes  and  his  gods,  and  with 
onsummate,  unruffled  judgment,  arranges  and 
onducts  the  world  living  in  his  mighty  song, 
bunder  the  serene  over-arching  heaven,  every 
hing  in  the  wide  compass  of  his  mind  finds 
ts  fitting  place,  and  appears  in  its  true  light, 
u  one  word,  the  Homeric  epos  is  the  calm 
xposition  of  the  progressive.  Never  is  it 
he  exposition  of  the  quiescent,  or  the  so- 
;alled  poetical  painting.  This  is  so  foreign 
0  Homer,  that  where  he  describes  he  does  it 
n  a  manner  that  transforms  the  quiescent 
nto  the  progressive*  We  may  instance  the 
igures  on  the  shield  of  Achilles :  though  this 
iccurs  in  the  later  cantos  of  the  Iliad,  and 
he  Homer  from  whom  the  first  rhapsodies 
)roceeded  could  scarcely  have  been  the  author 
>t'  this  description. 

"  The  soul  of  the  bard,  exalted  above  all 
/iolent  participation  in  the  scenes  he  de- 
icribes,  and  unchanged  by  any  momentary 
.'xcitement  or  depression,  renders  all  parts  of 
lis  subject  in  a  certain  degree  uniform  with 
ach  other,  and  gives  them  all  equal  rights 
o  representation.  Thus  the  parts  less  im- 
)ortant,  though  necessary  to  the  steady  pro- 
,^re8s  of  the  poem  (as,  for  example,  rising  and 
^oitigto  bed,  eating,  drinking,  washing  hands, 
)utting  on  sandals,  vesture,  armour,  and  the 


like),  are  nowhere  set  aside,  and  occupy,  be- 
side the  weightiest  occurrences,  the  appro- 
priate space.  The  relations  of  actual  time 
are  set  aside;  and  all  is  arranged  according 
to  a  poetical  chronology  determined  by  the 
laws  of  intuitive  beauty,  where  the  permanent, 
when  the  imagination  can  at  once  grasp  it, 
occupies  but  a  moment  in  the  narration,  and 
the  fleeting  and  transient  is  fixed,  till  the  life  it 
contains  has  been  fully  developed.  Nowhere 
is  there  a  pause  in  the  song,  but  nowhere 
also  untimely  precipitation  ;  but  the  justest 
measure  and  equipoise  is  imparted  to  the 
steady,  unabating  movement.  The  bard  dwells 
on  every  point  of  the  past  with  as  unwearied 
energy,  as  if  nothing  had  preceded  and  no- 
thing were  to  follow  it,  whereby  the  quick- 
ening impression  of  a  living  present  is  every 
where  uniformly  difi'used*  Hence  at  each 
moment  there  is  a  gentle  alternation  of  ex- 
citing and  assuaging  tones ;  and  the  epic  poem 
is  like  the  garden  of  Alcinous,  where  the  fruits 
ripen  in  uninterrupted  succession,  and  where 
each  fruit,  in  its  proper  time,  falls  sponta- 
neously from  the  tree  into  the  hands  of  the 
reaper."  Pp.  41-3,  vol.  i.  Vermischte  Schrif- 
ten. 

The  following  is  an  admirable  piece  of  cri- 
ticism on  the  Corinne  of  Madame  de  Stael, 
the  most  eloquent  work  of  that  gifted  woman. 

"  We  Germans  possess,"  says  Schlegel,  "  so 
many  descriptions,  exalted  by  the  magic  of 
fancy,  of  that  country  where  Winkelmann 
opened  the  sanctuary  of  the  antique,  where 
Goethe  poetised  under  a  southern  and  classi- 
cal inspiration,  where  Maurice  poured  forth 
the  effusions  of  his  amiable  and  ingenious 
Muse,  where  Heinse,  in  despite  of  his  wild 
and  vehement  coarseness,  understood  at  least 
how  to  depict  the  various  boisterous  passions 
of  life,  that  we  exact  great  things  of  any  new 
description.  It  is  precisely  on  that  account 
the  excellences  of  the  present  work  will  be 
the  better  appreciated  by  us.  It  is  at  once 
true  and  ideal,  characteristic  without  being 
partial,  brilliant  without  pomp,  eloquent  with- 
out exaggeration,  and  ingenious  without  the 
play  of  antithesis.  Nothing  is  depicted  with 
a  heavy  hand,  but  all  stirs  with  feeling,  and 
falls,  as  it  were,  of  itself  into  the  most  pleasing 
order.  A  loving  contemplative  spirit  floats 
over  the  whole  work,  and  melts  the  warm  and 
vivid  colours  of  the  picture.  Enthusiasm, 
when  it  goes  forth  uncontaminated  from  the 
culture  of  refined  society,  acquires  a  calm,  a 
clearness,  and  a  moderation,  which  its  first 
ebullitions  but  rarely  possess. 

"  In  the  descriptive  portion  of  the  work, 
the  ruins  and  monuments  of  antiquity,  next 
the  scenes  of  nature,  occupy  with  reason  the 
largest  space.  For  these  natural  objects,  which 
must  be  seen  en  grand,  can  be  better  repre- 
sented by  language,  which  is  a  musical  echo  of 
the  impression,  and  can  draw  out,  as  it  were, 
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the  mystery  from  them,  than  by  small  engrav- 
ings, which  enable  us  to  form  in  some  degree  a 
conception  of  the  great  works  of  painting  and 
sculpture.  Though  Rome  ever  remains  the 
capital  of  the  fine  arts,  still  it  appears  to  us 
that  its  historical  recollections  so  transport 
the  traveller,  on  his  first  arrival  at  least,  into 
antiquity,  as  to  deaden  his  curiosity  for  the 
great  masterpieces  of  modern  art.  This  fami- 
liar intercourse  with  the  past  imparts  a  dreamy 
pleasure,  which  well  harmonises  with  the  in- 
fluences of  a  southern  clime.  The  description 
of  Terracina,  where  the  blissful  fields  of  Cam- 
pania first  open,  really  breathes  the  intoxicat- 
ing fragrance  of  that  voluptuous  region.  Less 
pleasing,  nay  fearful  objects,  such  as  the  Pon- 
tine Marshes  and  Mount  Vesuvius  in  an 
eruption  of  lava,  are  in  all  their  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances depicted,  yet  with  a  character  of 
great  amenity,  and  are  with  much  skill  applied 
to  the  various  relations,  temper,  and  situation 
of  the  diff'erent  characters." — Pp.  193,  4. 

The  following  reflections  on  ancient  and 
modern  art  give  a  clear  insight  into  the  aesthe- 
tic system  of  Schlegel. 

"  All  immediate  comparisons,"  says  he,  "  be- 
tween the  art  of  the  ancients  and  the  moderns, 
will  have  more  or  less  the  same  defect.  For 
both  are  in  their  inmost  essence  not  only  dis- 
tinct, but  completely  opposite,  and  hence  can- 
not be  measured  by  a  common  standard.  The 
art  of  the  Greeks  commenced  with  the  body 
—that  of  the  moderns  with  the  soul.  In  the 
representations  of  the  Greeks,  the  human 
frame  was  set  forth  in  all  the  perfection  of  its 
structure ;  all  its  movements  and  exertions  of 
strength  were  expressed  with  inimitable  energy 
before  the  soul  was  revealed  in  the  brow. 
Nay,  that  beauty  and  dignity  of  the  head, 
which,  independently  of  expression,  depends 
on  the  relative  proportion  of  diff'erent  parts, 
was  discovered  by  the  Greeks  at  only  a  com- 
paratively late  period.  Among  the  old  Chris- 
tian painters,  on  the  other  hand,  the  body  is 
imperfectly  sketched,  and  is,  as  it  were,  thrown 
in  as  a  sort  of  necessary  evil ;  whereas  in  the 
different  physiognomies  they  knew  how  to  re- 
veal all  the  tendercst  varieties  of  feeling,  and 
portray  the  real  beauty  of  the  soul.  These 
artists  looked  on  the  world,  indeed,  with  an- 
other and  more  spiritual  eye  ;  but  they  also 
had  before  them  a  world  essentially  changed. 
In  depicting  the  human  frame,  the  moderns 
have  attained  to  excellence  only  by  an  imita- 
tion of  the  ancients.  It  is  for  the  historian  of 
art  to  shew  how  the  difference  of  religion  has 
brought  about  these  opposite  systems.  When 
we  go  back  to  the  beginnings  of  ancient  as 
well  as  of  modern  art,  we  find  it  exclusively 
devoted  to  divine  service,  and  influenced  by 
religious  conceptions.  With  the  progress  of 
time,  art  has  ever  become  more  secular ;  and 
this  has  usually  been  the  period  of  its  decay. 

*'  In  our  age,  it  is  attempted  to  elevate  art 


by  mere  worldly  motives  and  views ;  but  such 
an  attempt  can  never  succeed.  All  science-- 
all  observation  of  actual  things,  does  not  suf- 
fice to  inspire  the  artist  with  true,  original 
creations.  He  must  receive  a  higher  conse- 
cration, whether  as  among  the  Greeks,  in  thi 
sphere  of  the  living  powers  of  nature,  or  a 
among  the  elder  Christian  painters,  in  tin 
spiritual  kingdom  of  man's  inward  regenera 
tion.  Art,  as  a  reflection  of  the  divine  in  thi 
visible  world,  is  a  concern  and  a  want  of  man 
kind,  on  which,  as  Dante  says  of  his  Divin^ 
Comedy, 

'  il  poema  sacro, 
Al  quale  ha  posto  mano  e  cielo  e  terra :' 

heaven  and  earth  must  set  their  hands  t 
the  work,  if  it  is  to  succeed." — Kritisch 
Schriften^  vol.  ii.  pp.  410,  11.  Leipzig  edil 
1847. 

It  was  scarcely  possible  for  mere  humai 
sagacity,  unenlightened  by  faith,  to  point  ou 
with  greater  clearness  the  ideal  of  Christiai 
art.  Hear  now,  on  the  same  subject,  tli 
author's  Catholic  brother,  and  see  how  reli 
gion  had  introduced  his  willing  spirit  int* 
the  sanctuary  of  Christian  art,  and  disclosei 
to  him  those  mysteries  which  the  profane  ey 
must  not  dare  to  look  upon.  Our  readers,  w 
trust,  will  excuse  the  length  of  the  citation,  fror 
its  extreme  beauty,  as  well  as  from  the  impoi 
tance  of  the  subject.  After  stating  that,  bt 
sides  an  inborn  talent  and  acquired  dexteritj 
and  a  mastery  over  the  technicalities  of  hi 
art,  the  artist  must  have  a  just  appreeiatio 
of  Christian  painting,  and  of  the  principU 
that  are  to  guide  it,  Frederick  Schlegel  pre 
ceeds  as  follows : 

"  But  what,  then,  we  may  ask,  is  fur| 
requisite  for  the  artist  in  order  to  reach 
high  object  of  art?  In  the  first  place, 
notion  of  Christian  beauty  must  not  be  a  d^ 
acquired,  and  counterfeited  notion,  bi 
must  be  earnest,  full  of  a  vivid  conviction;] 
without  a  deep  sincerity  of  inward  feel 
this  notion  cannot  be  realised.  But  su( 
pious  feeling  is  not  alone  sufficient ;  for  hov\ 
ever,  in  respect  to  the  man  himself,  it  is  n 
garded  as  a  full  compensation  for  all  defect 
it  is  yet  of  itself  inadequate  to  produce  a 
artist.  The  other  element,  then,  which  th 
painter,  besides  a  due  conception  of  liis  a 
and  its  objects,  and  all  technical  niastd 
therein,  should  possess,  I  know  not  how  1)' 
ter  to  characterise  than  by  the  expressiu 
the  inward  light  of  inspiration.  This  is 
something  quite  different  from  the  mere 
of  fertile  invention,  or  tlie  magic  of  coloui 
highly  valuable  and  rare  as  even  the  la 
quality  is  in  painting.  Not  less  difterent 
from  science,  and  the  highest  technical 
in  drawing,  as  well  as  from  the  principle 
beauty,  such  as  is  laid  down  in  other 
The  poet,  too,  and  especially  tiie  musicj 
must  have  this  inspiration  of  the  soul ;  buti 
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^piration  must  rest  more  confined  to  the  in- 
ard  feelings.  But  in  the  painter  the  inspired 
eling  must  be  brought  out  clearly  into  day; 
le  soul,  if  we  may  so  speak,  must  become 
If-luminous,  and,  as  it  were,  a  visible  light. 

is  in  this  divine  light  of  inward  inspiration 
le  true  painter  must  conceive  every  thing 
hich  he  sees,  and  even  his  inward  concep- 
ons  and  train  of  thought  must  take  this  form 
id  hue.  From  all  his  works  this  secret  light 
f  the  soul  must  eradiate  in  the  clearness  of 
insummate  beauty,  and  must  be  as  distinctly 
lounced  as  a  spoken  word ;  and  herein  lies 
le  peculiar  essence  of  Christian  ideal  beauty, 
nd  its  distinction  from  the  principle  of  an- 
que  art.  The  latter  depends  on  a  lofty  and 
ivid  conception  of  the  corporeal  form,  which 
1  one  sense  is  perfectly  compatible  with  the 
igher  principle  of  the  ideal  beauty  of  the 
.)ul,  when  it  is  made  subordinate  to  the  latter, 
nd  assumes  the  second,  and  not  the  first 
lace.  That  spirit  of  form,  which  in  antique 
rt  was  thought  to  hold  a  royal  sway  over 
ature,  and  to  be,  as  it  were,  its  plastic  god,  is 
lerely  outwardly  so,  and  is  nothing  more  than 
lie  material  integument  from  which  that  hid- 
en  divine  soul  of  all  life — the  spirit  of  love — 
lust  first  shine  forth.  Even  in  the  selection 
if  subjects,  it  is  this  light  of  inward  contem- 
(lation  and  divine  love  (wherein  the  painter 
nust  view  all  things)  that  is  to  guide  him,  and 
leterniine  his  choice.  A  super-earthly  phe- 
lomenon,  which  overpowers  the  soul — a  state 
jf  celestial  illumination  and  exaltation — a  lu- 
ninous  resurrection  from  the  dark  night  of 
he  tomb,  like  the  breaking  forth  of  the  morn- 
ng  from  tempestuous  clouds — the  rapture  of 
ove  amid  the  sufferings  of  nature — the  flash 
jf  moral  beauty  radiating  from  the  inmost 
larkness  of  the  soul; — such  are  the  proper, 
md  not  merely  fortuitous,  subjects  of  ancient 
md  modern  Christian  painting,  and  such  is 
he  sense  in  which  they  must  be  conceived." 

The  author  then  goes  on  to  state,  that  old 
listorical,  and  even  mythological  subjects  must 
lot  be  entirely  excluded  from  the  circle  of 
Christian  art,  for  the  matter  at  issue  is  not  so 
nuch  the  forms  as  the  spirit  wherein  those 
orms  are  to  be  treated  ;  and  next  he  observes, 
hat  the  religious  painting  of  the  present  age 
nust  not  be  a  dead  imitation  of  that  of  the 
'ourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  but  one 
creative  and  original,  and  adapted  to  the  feel- 
ngs  and  religious  exigencies  of  the  present 
-iiue.  After  remarking  that  a  just  appre- 
ciation of  that  elder  school  of  art,  and  of  its 
)eculiar  excellences,  is  an  indispensable  con- 
Jition  to  the  success  of  the  new  Christian 
lainters,  Frederick  Schlegel  concludes  in  these 
'•emarkable  words  : 

"  To  understand  and  rightly  appreciate  the 
works  of  that  ancient  school  *of  art,  we  must 
-contemplate  them  in  the  same  light  of  inspira- 
tion which  produced  them,  and  wherein  are 


contained  all  the  primary  traits  of  Christian 
views  and  modes  of  thinking  on  all  subjects. 
It  is  only  by  this  inward  sense  of  clairvoyance 
we  can  attain  to  a  clear  intuition  of  divine 
things,  forms,  and  phenomena.  For  the  soul 
alone  it  is  which  sees  the  beautiful ;  the  cor- 
poreal eye  views  only  the  material  integument, 
or  outward  form  of  loveliness,  and  the  mind 
grasps  only  the  lofty.  But  that  light  of  the 
soul,  as  well  as  the  magic  mirror  of  creative 
fancy,  wherein  the  soul's  inward  eye  discerns 
the  beautiful,  is  accessible  to  true  love  alone, 
and  hence  is  it  essentially  and  inseparably 
united  with  Christianity,  which  is  the  revela- 
tion and  science  of  the  mysteries  of  divine 
love." — Critique  on  an  Exhibition  of  German 
Artists  at  Rome.  1819.  Frederick  SchlegeVs 
Works,  vol.  X.  pp.  240-3.     (In  German.) 

The  following  extract  shall  be  our  last. 
The  observations  on  Ariosto's  genius  will 
afford  the  reader  a  specimen  of  the  exquisite 
taste  and  admirable  sagacity  of  the  great 
critic  whose  memoir  we  have  sketched. 

"  Among  the  erroneous  and  deceptions  no- 
tions which  prevail  in  regard  to  Ariosto,  may 
be  classed  the  favourite  comparison  between 
him  and  Homer.  If  we  are  not  mistaken, 
Meinhard  introduced  this  opinion  among  us, 
as  he  stamped  both  as  wild  natural  geniuses ; 
a  pretended  honour,  which  both  poets,  well 
conscious  of  their  cultivation  relatively  to 
their  respective  ages,  would  have  repelled  with 
indignation.  But  the  age  of  Ariosto  produced 
Machiavelli ;  and  to  look  for  a  Homer  by 
the  side  of  the  latter  would  be  as  absurd  as 
to  make  Aristippus  the  contemporary  of  the 
Maeonian  bard.  Lessing  in  his  "  Laocoon" 
has  by  a  very  striking  example  pointed  out 
the  fundamental  difterence  in  the  descriptive 
style  of  these  poets,  and  still  people  will  per- 
sist in  instituting  a  comparison  between  them. 
An  acute  judge  of  art  (William  von  Humboldt, 
in  his  aesthetic  essays)  says, '  It  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  find  a  greater  similarity  between  two 
poets  separated  by  so  many  ages.'  How  dif- 
ferent are  the  views  and  judgments  of  men  ! 
For  our  part,  we  are  able  to  discover  no  other 
similarity  between  Homer  and  Ariosto  than 
in  the  fact  that  both  relate  various  histories 
of  battles  and  wonders.  But  otherwise,  in  the 
composition  and  significance  of  their  respec- 
tive works ;  in  the  subject-matter,  and  in  the 
relation  of  the  authors  thereto ;  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  subject,  even  to  the  minutest  de- 
tails, we  find  the  greatest  dissimilarity.  To 
cite  but  one  example.  What  is  more  alien  to 
the  spirit  of  Homer  than  the  mockery  with 
which  Ariosto  overturns  his  own  intentional 
exaggerations?  Homer's  poem  is  a  steady 
and  progressive  embodiment  of  a  Saga  reputed 
holy;  that  of  Ariosto  exaggerates  by  conscious 
capriciousness,  what  it  looks  upon  as  arbi- 
trarily invented.  Goethe,  in  a  very  beautiful 
passage  of  his  Torquato  TassOy  has  well  cha- 
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racterised  Ariosto.     The  picture,  however,  is 
a  little  too  flattered.         *         *         * 

"  We  confess,  even  should  we  be  accused  of 
a  paradox,  that  we  think  imagination  was  not 
the  most  eminent  quality  of  this  poet.  It  is 
commonly  supposed,  that  this  faculty  is  suf- 
ficiently attested  by  the  invention  of  the  ex- 
traordinary, the  marvellous,  by  whatever  di- 
verges from  the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 
But  not  to  say  that  so  many  inventions  belong 
not  originally  to  Ariosto,  and  that  he  had 
before  him,  and  exhausted  at  pleasure,  the 
whole  treasure  of  wonders  contained  in  the 
chivalrous  books  and  in  mythology  ;  yet  such 
wonders  can  be  brought  together  by  the  help 
of  the  understanding  out  of  the  magazine  of 
observation.  Take,  for  example,  the  so  much 
admired  and  celebrated  Hippogriph.  The 
Pegasus  is  well  known :  and  of  griffins  who 
carry  great  burdens  through  the  air,  the 
chivalrous  books  are  full.  The  griffins  of 
the  ancients,  at  least  as  art  has  represented 
them,  were  intermediate  creatures  composed 
of  a  bird  and  four-footed  beast,  an  eagle  and 
a  lion.  Thus  the  poet  needed  only  one  more 
combination,  and  his  charming  monster  was 
at  hand.  Doubtless  he  would,  as  his  history 
of  Bellerophon  shews,  have  made  his  Rudiger 
and  Astolphus  mount  the  Pegasus,  could  he 
have  with  propriety  borrowed  him  for  so  long 
a  time  from  Apollo  and  the  Muses.  In  all 
this  there  is  nothing  which  the  understanding 
could  not  have  easily  accomplished.  Fan- 
tasy, in  the  higher  sense,  we  would  call  that 
faculty  of  internal  intuition  of  that  which,  not 
in  degree  or  in  combination,  but  in  kind,  ex- 
ceeds all  outward  reality.  It  is  a  luminous 
dream  in  the  still  night  of  the  inward  sense, 
coupled  in  the  artist  with  the  talent  of  com- 
municating by  the  magic  of  words  the  mys- 
terious images  which  can  never  be  entirely 
detached  from  their  birthplace — the  soul. 
This  seer-like  fantasy  Dante,  for  example, 
possessed  in  the  highest  degree.  He  really 
descends  into  hell,  and  mounts  up  into  hea- 
ven ;  while  Ariosto  ever  remains  on  the  level 
earth,  even  when  he  seems  to  spring  up  into 
the  moon.  Dante  said  once:  <  *S"  io  valessi 
a  dire  quanta  ad  immaginavy  and  we  feel 
the  truth  of  his  words.  Ariosto  could  ex- 
press his  images  in  words,  nay  could  embellish 
them.  What  especially  distinguishes  him  is 
the  calm  lucidity  of  his  intellect : — this  it  is 
which  makes  him  so  excellent  a  narrator. 
We  may  call  him  the  sensible  man  among 
poets.  To  this  we  must  add  the  healthy 
vigour  of  all  his  creations.  Whatever  figures 
pass  before  us  in  the  chequered  series  of  his 
pictures,  all  are  endued  with  a  living  pre- 
sence and  great  sensual  energy.  The  glare 
of  broad  daylight  is  ever  shed  over  his  paint- 
ings ;  and  we  miss  the  soft  floating  vapours 
of  morn  and  evening.  Where  he  would  fain 
be  pathetic,  and  excite  our  feelings,  he  be- 


trays a  want  of  tenderness  and  unction ; 
this  is  too  often  the  case,  for  seriousness 
cupies  too  large  a  space  in  his  half-faceti! 
poem.  In  his  diction  and  versification,  not 
withstanding  the  facility  he  possessed,  he  tool 
great  pains,  as  an  inspection  of  his  first  ma 
nuscripts,  still  preserved  at  Ferrara,  may  con 
vince  the  reader.  In  reference  to  the  pla 
of  his  poem,  he  seems  to  have  gone  rathe 
carelessly  to  work,  and  to  have  left  much  no 
merely  to  an  ingenious  caprice  (this  its  na 
ture  required),  but  to  mere  hazard.  Fror 
many  indications,  it  is  probable  that  at  th 
commencement  of  his  undertaking  he  ha 
not  the  plan  fully  before  his  eyes,  but  ha 
merely  fixed  on  some  leading  points,  and  le 
the  remainder  to  the  good  fortune  and  insp 
rations  of  the  day.  It  appears  at  times,  as  i 
at  the  beginning  of  a  canto,  he  did  not  we 
know  how  he  would  fill  it  up."  Pp.  277-8{ 
vol.  xii.     Leipzig,  1847. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  state  to  the  read* 
various  casual  observations  which,  either  in  h 
academical  lectures  or  in  private  conversatioi 
we  have  heard  Augustus  Schlegel  deliver  c 
literary  subjects. 

Speaking  to  the  writer  of  these  pages  or 
day,  Schlegel  said  that  he  concurred  in  tl 
opinion  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  that  Shakspeai 
blended  with  admirable  skill  the  Saxon  an 
the  Latin,  or  rather  Romanic,  elements  < 
our  language.  We  may  indeed  assert,  th: 
our  language  resembles  the  structure  of  man 
of  our  ancient  Cathedrals,  where  the  base 
Norman  and  the  superstructure  Gothic;  an 
where  the  skilful  adaptation  of  these  par 
impresses  us  with  the  idea  of  massiveness  an 
elegance  combined.  Those  who,  like  Mi 
at  times,  and  in  a  far  worse  degree  Joh^ 
and  his  imitators,  adhere  too  much  to  the 
element  in  our  speech,  speak  a  learned  idio 
that  goes  not  to  the  heart,  and  often  nc 
the  understanding  of  our  people.  Thei 
the  other  hand,  who,  like  Swift,  cling 
too  much  rigour  to  the  Saxon  part  of  oi 
language,  needlessly  sacrifice  much  of  fore 
variety,  and  elegance  in  their  rhythm  and  dii 
tion.  Accordingly,  in  our  greatest  writers 
prose  and  verse,  we  find,  generally  speakin 
these  two  opposite  elements  happily  blendcti 

Of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  A.  W.  Schleg 
agreed  with  his  brother  in  thinking  the  seen 
of  paradisaic  bliss  as  the  best  conceived  ai 
executed  in  that  poem.  The  sublimity  of  tl 
opening  books  they,  of  course,  by  no  m^ 
underrated  ;  but  on  the  whole  they,  and 
of  the  German  critics,  though  they  allott 
very  high  place  to  the  work,  did  not  foi 
it  the  same  exalted  estimate  as  is  usuallj 
tertained  in  England.     Milton's  pretensii 

sing 

"  Things  unattempted  yet  in  proae  and  verae,"! 

we  heard  A.  W.  Schlegel  scout  on  one] 

casion,  by  making  reference  to  Dante,  T« 
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ind  Calderon,  who  had  celebrated  in  magni- 
[icent  poetry  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian 
relit^ion.  The  length  of  some  of  the  periods 
ia  the  Paradise  Lost,  our  author  attributed 
(and  we  think  with  reason)  to  Milton's  blind- 
ness. In  the  revision  of  a  sentence,  the  eye, 
as  well  as  the  ear,  must  be  consulted. 

On  one  occasion,  Schlegel  complained  to 
us  of  the  neglect  into  which  Sterne  had  fallen 
among  our  countrymen.  "  This  circumstance 
I  mentioned,"  he  said,  "  to  Mr.  Thomas  Moore, 
when  last  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him 
at  Paris.  He  agreed  with  me  in  the  high  es- 
timate I  formed  of  Sterne's  genius,  and  in 
lamenting  the  fact  of  his  present  unpopularity 
among  the  English.  In  fact,"  continued  Schle- 
gel, "  after  Shakspeare  and  Swift  (in  his  prose 
works),  your  country  has  produced  no  greater 
writer  in  fictitious  literature  than  Sterne." 

The  cause  of  Sterne's  present  unpopularity 
in  England  may  in  our  opinion  be  ascribed  to 
the  attacks  of  some  modern  critics,  who  have 
exaggerated  his  occasional  affectation,  and  se- 
condly, to  his  bad  moral  character,  which 
formed  so  painful  a  contrast  with  the  sensibi- 
lity assumed  in  his  writings. 

Schlegel  lamented  one  day  the  defective  in- 
struction in  our  public  schools  and  universi- 
ties, such  as  he  had  known  them  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago,  the  abandonment  (except 
in  a  few  instances)  of  the  professorial  method 
of  instruction,  and  the  neglect  evinced  for 
modern  literature,  modern  history,  and  philo- 
sophy. "  Yet,"  he  said,  "  the  English  parlia- 
ment tends,  in  many  respects,  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  of  university  education."  But 
within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  a  great 
improvement  has  taken  place,  and  is  constantly 
taking  place,  in  our  universities,  and  not  only 
a  better  moral  direction,  but  a  more  scientific 
spirit  has  been  imparted  to  the  course  of  pub- 
lic studies. 

Schlegel  mentioned  to  a  friend  of  the  writer 
the  following  anecdote,  communicated  to  him 
by  Sir  James  Macintosh,  respecting  a  Brah- 
min. While  in  India,  Sir  James,  on  one  oc- 
casion, strongly  recommended  to  a  learned 
Brahmin  the  perusal  of  Locke's  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding.  He  sent  him  the 
book ;  and  meeting  him  some  time  afterwards, 
he  inquired  of  the  pundit,  "  Well,  how  do 
you  like  my  Locke  ?"  "  Very  fairly,''  he  re- 
plied; "  but  where  is  the  continuation?  What 
you  gave  me  is  only  the  iritroduction  to  a 
philosophy .''  A  more  caustic  stricture  on  the 
shallow  philosophy  of  Locke  it  was  impos- 
sible to  pronounce,  than  was  contained  in  this 
delicate  irony  of  the  shrewd  Brahmin. 

The  learning  and  ability  displayed  by  the 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Wiseman  in  his  Connexion 
between  Science  and  Revealed  Religion,  were 
much  admired  by  Schlegel.  He  expressed 
his  surprise  how  an  Englishman,  who  had  not 
resided   in   Germany,   could   have    acquired 


(among  other  things)  so  intiniate  an  acquaint- 
ance with  German  literature. 

Such  are  some  of  the  conversational  re- 
marks of  A.  W.  Schlegel;  and  in  selecting 
them,  we  have  reported  such  only  as  had  re- 
ference to  literary  topics,  and  which  were  in 
harmony  with  his  published  opinions.  We  shall 
conclude  with  a  summary  of  our  author's  in- 
tellectual and  moral  character. 

Himself  and  his  brother  had  the  merit  of 
founding  the  most  complete,  profound,  and 
philosophic  system  of  aesthetics  that  the  world 
had  ever  witnessed.  If  A.  W.  von  Schlegel 
had  not  so  deep  and  inventive  a  genius,  even 
in  aesthetics,  as  his  brother,  he  yet  equalled 
him  in  purity  of  taste  and  solidity  of  judg- 
ment. As  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
the  study  of  the  belles  lettres  and  oriental  phi- 
lology, he  was  able  to  give  greater  expansion 
and  minuter  development  to  those  aesthetic 
views  which  he  held  in  common  with  his  bro- 
ther, or  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  him.* 
Hence  the  cooperation  of  the  two  brothers, 
aided  as  they  were  by  Tieck  and  Novalis,  was 
necessary  to  bring  about  that  great  regenera- 
tion of  public  taste  which  occurred  in  Ger- 
many forty  years  ago.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  state,  that  as  a  metaphysician  and 
historical  philosopher,  A.  W.  Schlegel,  it  is 
unanimously  allowed,  could  not  sustain  a  com- 
parison with  his  brother  Frederick. 

Our  author's  high  poetical  talents,  as  well 
as  his  unrivalled  merit  as  a  translator,  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  appreciate.  In 
philological  and  historical  dissertations  he 
evinced  a  rare  critical  acumen,  and  he  was  en- 
dowed with  powers  of  sarcasm  quite  peculiar 
to  himself.  His  stores  of  knowledge  were  im- 
mense. In  Greek,  Roman,  and,  later,  San- 
scrit learning ;  in  Mediaeval,  German,  Spanish, 
Italian,  and  English  literature,  his  knowledge 
was  unrivalled,  except  by  his  brother. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  clear  and  serene 
beauty  of  his  style ;  and  if  it  does  not  possess 
the  strength,  fervour,  and  copious  imagery 
which  frequently  distinguish  Frederick  Schle- 
gel's,  it  yet  excells  it  in  uniform  terseness  and 
elegance. 

The  same  elegance  which  characterise  his 
writings  was  reflected,  even  to  exaggeration, 
in  his  manners.  Having  moved  in  the  high- 
est and  most  refined  circles  of  the  politest 
capitals  in  Europe,  he  shone  nearly  as  much 
in  society  as  in  letters.     He  spoke  not  only 

*  The  celebrated  professor,  Dr.  Windischmann,  who 
was  acquainted  with  both  the  Schlegels,  assured  us  that 
for  many  of  those  philosophic  reflections  on  ^schylus 
and  Sophocles  which  we  find  in  our  author's  Dramatic 
Literature,  he  was  indebted  to  his  brother  Frederick. 
The  latter  it  was  who,  in  one  of  his  earliest  works,  first 
shewed  the  inferiority  of  Euripides  to  his  two  great 
tragic  predecessors,  and  who  first,  too,  invented  the  no- 
menclature of  classicism  and  romanticism — a  nomencla- 
ture which,  as  denoting  the  pecviliar  genius  of  ancient 
and  modern  art,  holds  60  important  a  place  in  the  new 
sesthetic  system. 
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his  own  language,  but  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish with  great  ease  and  purity.  His  powers 
of  conversation  were  most  brilliant,  rife  with 
anecdote  and  the  most  various  information, 
and  sparkling  with  wit  and  sarcasm.  It  gives 
us  pleasure  to  add,  that  he  was  equally  dis- 
tinguished for  his  affability  to  the  lower  or- 
ders, and  for  acts  of  kindness  and  good-nature 
to  the  university  students. 

In  politics  Schlegel  was  a  follower  of  the 
doctrinaire  school,  as  it  is  represented  by 
Guizot,  De  Broglie,  and  Madame  de  Stael ; 
though  the  first-named  eminent  man,  taught 
by  time  and  bitter  experience,  has  made  con- 
siderable modifications  in  his  political  system. 
Like  most  doctrinaires^  A.  W.  Schlegel  com- 
bined the  advocacy  of  democratic  principles 
with  love  for  the  system  of  bureaucratic  cen- 
tralisation. He  was  accordingly  a  warm  eu- 
logist of  the  late  system  of  Prussian  admi- 
nistration. We  have  heard  him,  indeed,  in 
conversation  deliver  the  most  superficial  and 
jejune  remarks  on  political  subjects.  In  fact, 
apart  from  the  belles  lettres,  the  fine  arts,  and 
the  science  of  comparative  philology,  we  do 
not  think  our  author  had  thought  very  seriously 
or  very  deeply  on  any  subject.  On  the  most 
solemn  matter  of  all,  religion,  he  was  in  a 
state  of  fearful  indifferentism  ;  an  indifferent- 
ism  that  seemed  more  the  result  of  worldly- 
minded  levity  than  of  perverted  philosophical 
speculation.  Truly  painful  was  it  to  see,  in 
one  of  his  advanced  years,  such  apparent  for- 
getfulness  of  the  momentous  concerns  of  eter- 
nity. To  his  honour,  however,  be  it  said,  that 
though  an  unbeliever,  he  had  mostly  in  his 
lectures  and  writings  evinced  great  outward 


respect  for  the  Christian  religion,  and  even 
for  the  Catholic  Church.*  For  that  Church 
he  had,  as  we  have  seen,  evinced  in  his  early 
poems  no  little  admiration ;  and  even  in  later 
life,  when  his  scepticism  was  more  confirmed, 
and  circumstances  and  events  had  alienated 
him  further  from  Catholicism,  and  placed  him 
in  a  sort  of  hostility  towards  it,f  he  yet,  when- 
ever he  had  to  discuss  aesthetic  topics,  wa< 
obliged  to  take  up,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  Ca- 
tholic point  of  view. 

A.  W.  von  Schlegel  belonged  to  that  clasj 
of  men,  not  uncommon  in  our  time,  whom  tht 
holy  nun  of  Diilmen  beheld  in  her  visions,  ant 
who,  attracted  by  the  blooming  bowers  ant 
fragrant  odours  of  the  Catholic  Church,  lingei 
outside  its  walls,  and  decline  to  enter  withu 
its  sacred  enclosure.  Assuredly  he  had  once 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  aspirations  that  pointet 
to  a  different  course  from  that  which  he  after- 
wards trod.  "  Surely,"  he  might  have  ex- 
claimed with  our  unfortunate  Byron — 


"  Surely  I  once  beheld  a  nobler  aim  ;— 
But  that  is  nothing ;  —  I  am  one  the  more 
To  baffled  millions  that  have  gone  before !' 


i 


*  Of  those  writings  which  have  come  under  our  notice 
the  review  of  Humboldt's  Vues  des  Cordillieres,  that  ha; 
been  inserted  for  the  first  time  in  the  posthumous  editioi 
of  the  author's  works,  and  advocates,  as  before  stated 
the  pagan  doctrine  of  the  Autochthones,  is,  in  a  religiout 
point  of  view,  the  most  offensive  essay.  We  understam 
that  the  author's  French  literary  essays,  published  a  few 
years  ago,  contain  passages  of  an  avowedly  irreligionj 
character.     But  this  work  we  have  not  perused. 

f  See  his  Letter  to  the  Baron  d'Eckstein,  entitled 
"  Explanation  of  some  Misunderstandings"  (1827),  ii 
which  he  repudiates  with  great  indignation  the  assertioi 
of  that  eminent  convert  (formerly  his  pupil),  that  h( 
shewed  himself  in  his  writings  to  be  half  a  Catholic,  li 
the  same  letter  he  says,  "he  did  not  wish  to  change f' 
creed,  nor  scatter  the  ashes  of  his  sires,"  &c.  &c. 
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The  natures  existing  in  creation  are  three  in 
number — the  purely  material,  such  as  inani- 
mate objects ;  the  material  and  spiritual,  which 
are  peculiar  to  man ;  and  the  purely  spiritual, 
which  is  that  of  the  angels. 

The  creatures  of  this  spiritual  nature  form, 
in  the  opinion  of  divines,  nine  orders,  each 
having  its  particular  function  in  the  court  of 
heaven,  the  sphere  for  which  they  were  created. 
These  nine  orders  are  divided  into  a  trinity  of 
grades,  each  grade  being  formed  of  a  trinity 
of  orders. 

The  first,  or  superior,  grade  contains  the 
thrones,  cherubim,  and  seraphim  ;  the  second, 
or  mediate,  the  powers,  virtues,  and  domina- 
tions; the  third,  or  inferior,  principalities,  arch- 
angels, and  angels.  These  appellations  denote, 
not  the  peculiar  natures  of  the  hierarchy  of 
heaven,  for  they  are  all  of  one  nature,  but 
their  several  offices.  The  thrones  serve  as 
the  throne  of  God's  majesty :  the  seraphim 
burn  with  an  ardent  love ;  the  cherubim  enjoy 


an  extensive  knowledge.  The  first  grade 
in  close  connexion  with  the  Deity.  The  sect 
are  connected  with  the  external  acts  of  G( 
the  virtues  excel  in  strength,  and  are  employet  ^ 
in  the  extraordinary  manifestations  of  Omni 
potence,  as  in  miracles;  the  powers  restraii 
and  frustrate  the  malicious  attacks  of  the  de 
mons;  the  dominations  carry  out  the  design.' 
of  God  in  ruling  the  world.  The  third  oi 
inferior  grade  arc  more  remote  from  God 
being  employed  more  about  the  persons  o 
men  :  the  principalities  direct  kingdoms;  arcli 
angels  are  sent  on  extraordinary  missions 
men ;  angels  are  ordinary  envoys.  The  lati 
two  orders  are  usually  represented  with  winj 
as  the  emblems  of  their  office  of  messengers 
Some  of  tiie  archangels  have  been  assign^ 
names,  expressive  of  their  functions  in  tlu 
visits  to  men ;  but  at  what  time  they  acquii 
these  names,  or  from  whom,  is  unknown.  T^ 
word  Gabriel  is  interpreted,  '*  The  strength 
God;"  for  in  all  instances  in  which  the  poA 
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r  of  God  has  been  extraordinarily  shewn,  we 
1  find  that  Gabriel  has  been  the  agent  of  God 
,  in  the  great  work.  Michael  is  interpreted, 
,  «  Quis  id  Deus?"  "  Who  is  like  unto  God  ?" 
This  angel  is  despatched  on  all  missions  in 
which  great  physical  wonders  or  miracles  are 
to  be  wrought ;  whence  the  name,  "  Quis  ut 
Deus  9"  "  Who  has  power  equal  to  God's 
power  ?  "  Raphael  signifies  "  Medicina  Dei" 
"The  Medicine  of  God."  This  name  has 
been  given  from  the  circumstance  attendant 
on  this  angel's  only  recorded  visit  to  men. 
With  regard  to  Uriel,  various  opinions  have 
been  held,  some  supporting  his  claim  to  our 
veneration  as  an  angel  of  light,  others  refus- 
ing him  homage  as  being  a  demon.  The  Jews 
of  the  early  ages  of  the  Church  considered 
him  as  a  good  angel,  their  authority  being 
the  apocryphal  book  called  '•  The  Prayer  of 
Joseph."  Many  Christians  also  were  of  the 
same  opinion.  In  some  places,  a  special 
office  was  read  in  his  honour;  but  in  the  year 
754*  the  question  was  brought  to  an  issue  in 
the  Second  Council  of  Lateran,  (October  3,) 
under  Pope  Zacharius,  in  which  one  Aldebert, 
or  Adalbert,  an  impostor  who  so  cleverly 
simulated  the  air  and  demeanour  of  holiness 
as  to  obtain  priest's  orders,  but  afterwards 
setting  himself  up  as  an  apostle,  pretending 
that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  our  Saviour, 
brought  to  him  by  the  archangel  Michael, 
by  whom  it  was  dropped  at  Jerusalem,  dis- 
tributing locks  of  his  hair  as  relics  of  mira- 
culous virtue,  and  denouncing  the  use  of 
churches,  alleging  that  the  canopy  of  heaven 
was  the  most  fitting  temple  for  prayer — Adal- 
bert was  eventually  brought  before  the  court 
of  Rome  for  publishing  a  certain  prayer,  in 
which  the  following  passage  was  condemned 
by  Pope  Zachary  in  the  Second  Council  of 
Lateran : — "  Precor  vos  et  conjuro  vos  et  sup- 
plico  me  ad  vos,  angele  Uriel,  angele  Raguel, 
angele  Tubuel,  angele  Michael,  angele  Inias, 
angele  Tubuas,  angele  Sabaoc,  angele  Simiel." 
The  answer  given  by  the  assembled  Bishops, 
when  asked  their  opinion  on  this  extract,  was, 
that  it  was  unorthodox : — "  Non  enim  nomina 
angelorum,  praeter  nomen  Michaelis,  sed  no- 
mina daemonum  sunt Nos  autem,  ut  a 

vestro  sancto  apostolatu  edocemur  et  divina 
tradit  auctoritas,  non  plusquam  trium  ange- 
lorum nomina  cognoscimus,  id  est  Michael, 
Raphael,  et  Gabriel." 

That  Uriel  was  believed  to  be  an  angel  of 
light  by  the  early  Church  is  attested  by  Surius,* 
who  writes,  that,  in  the  year  1544,  a  gold 
plate  was  discovered  in  the  tomb  of  Mary, 

*  Lawrence  Surius  was  born  of  Protestant  parents  at 
Lubeck.  He  became  a  Catholic  at  Cologne,  and  was  a 
™w-student  of  Canisius  ;  he  entered  the  order  of  the 
thartreux.  His  literary  labours  are  a  Collection  of  Ho- 
milies, m  one  vol. ;  a  Collection  of  Councils  in  four  vols. ; 
^*""*\  Lives,  in  six  vols.,  of  which  Paul  V.  approved ; 
and  a  history  of  his  own  time,  entitled  Memoirs.  He  died 
at  Cologne  in  1578,  at  the  age  of  50. 
VOL.  IV. 


the  empress  of  Honorius,  on  which  was  in- 
scribed, "  Michael,  Raphael,  Gabriel,  Uriel." 

This  division  of  the  heavenly  hierarchy  into 
nine  orders  is  not  arbitrary ;  all  of  them  are 
mentioned  in  Scripture  under  the  titles  here 
given.  In  Genesis  iii.  24,  and  Ecclesiasti- 
cus  xlix.  10,  we  find  mention  of  the  cherubim; 
and  the  entire  of  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  pro- 
phet Ezekiel  forms  a  description  of  the  same 
order.  The  seraphim  is  spoken  of  in  Isaias 
vi.  2.  St.  Paul  (Ephes.  i.  21)  enumerates 
principality,  power,  virtue,  domination ;  and 
in  Colos.  i.  16,  he  includes  the  thrones.  To 
give  references  for  the  orders  of  archangels 
and  angels  would  be  tedious.  Eight  only  of 
these  are  mentioned  in  the  various  prefaces 
of  the  Latin  liturgy,  the  principality,  which  is 
omitted,  being  probably  included  under  domi- 
nation. The  whole  nine  are  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Greek  liturgies. 

The  Church  has  always  venerated  in  her 
liturgy  the  whole  body  of  the  court  of  hea- 
ven, and  has  had  a  particular  devotion  to 
those  whom  God  has  "given  charge  over  us" 
(Ps.  xc),  to  our  "  angels,  who  always  see  the 
face  of  the  Father  who  is  in  heaven"  (Matt, 
xviii.  10),  although  she  has  not  always  ho- 
noured them  with  a  special  ofltice,  or  dedi- 
cated special  days  for  their  veneration.  Some 
of  these  blessed  spirits  are  entitled  to  a  more 
marked  respect,  and  have  more  urgent  claims 
on  our  gratitude,  for  their  individual  favours 
to  men,  and  their  more  immediate  connexion 
with  the  Spouse  of  Christ.  The  Church  does 
not  honour  these  our  guardians  and  protectors 
with  greater  homage,  or  love  them  with  a 
stronger  love,  than  before  the  institution  of 
these  festivals ;  no  more  than  she  has  a  firmer 
faith  in  the  Trinity,  or  a  more  ardent  devo- 
tion towards  the  most  blessed  Sacrament, 
since  the  institution  of  the  festivals  of  Trinity 
Sunday  and  Corpus  Christi.  She  has  only 
given  a  clearer  expression  of  her  mind  on 
these  subjects. 

St.  Michael  the  archangel  was  honoured  by 
the  Church  with  a  special  feast  as  early  as  the 
year  493.  It  is  called  the  Feast  of  the  Appa- 
rition of  St.  Michael,  and  is  celebrated  on  the 
8th  of  May.  The  institution  of  this  festival 
was  occasioned  by  the  apparition  of  St.  Mi- 
chael on  Mount  Gargan  in  Apulia,  during 
which  he  pointed  out  a  particular  spot  to  be 
dedicated  to  God  in  honour  of  him  and  of  all 
the  angels.  In  obedience  to  this  direction, 
the  Bishop  of  Sipontini  erected  a  church  in 
his  honour,  which  subsequently  acquired  a 
fame  for  miracles,  and  observed  the  Feast  of 
the  Apparition  on  May  8th.  Boniface  III.,  y 
in  the  year  606,  dedicated  a  church  to  this 
archangel  on  the  summit  of  the  Mola,  or 
tomb  of  Adrian,  which  thenceforward  took 
the  name  of  Mount  Saint  Angel.  This  dedi- 
cation was  celebrated  on  September  29th,  on 
which  day  the  festival  is  still  commemorated, 
c  c 
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St.  Michael  is  particularly  honoured  for  his 
many  services  to  the  Churches  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  He  was  the  prince  of  the 
Jewish  Church  (Dan.vii.),  and  he  extends  his 
guardianship  to  the  Christian  Church.  He 
appeared  to  Moses  in  the  burning  bush ; 
through  him  tiie  Lord  delivered  the  com- 
mandments to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai ;  by  his 
ministry  the  plagues  were  inflicted  on  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  passage  opened  through 
the  Red  Sea ;  he  led  the  Israelites  through 
the  desert,  in  the  form  of  a  cloud  by  day  and 
a  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  until  they  arrived  at 
the  land  of  promise.  He  fought  with  Luci- 
fer, and  hurled  him  from  heaven  ;  and  again 
fought  with  him  for  the  body  of  Moses,  which 
that  spirit  wished  to  induce  the  Israelites  to 
adore  as  God  ;  and  after  protecting  the  Church 
till  the  end  of  the  world,  he  will  overpower 
the  dragon  Antichrist.  He  is  honoured  as 
the  special  protector  of  France,  whose  king, 
Louis  XL,  established  a  military  order  in  his 
honour,  at  Amboise,  in  the  year  1469.  In 
England,  under  Ethelred,  in  the  year  1014,  a 
fast  of  three  days  was  observed  before  the 
Feast  of  St.  Michael,  and  all  persons  were 
commanded  to  go  on  each  of  the  three  days 
to  the  church  barefoot. 

The  angel  Gabriel  also  has  a  claim  on  the 
veneration  of  the  faithful,  on  account  of  his 
close  connexion  with  the  mystery  of  the  In- 
carnation. It  was  from  him  that  Daniel 
(ix.  21)  learnt  the  time  of  the  coming  of  our 
Saviour,  at  the  close  of  the  seventy  weeks  of 
years ;  he  prophesied  to  Zacharias  the  birth 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  precursor  of  the 
Messias  ;  he  was  chosen  as  the  ambassador  of 
God  the  Father  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  who 
was  to  conceive  the  Son  of  the  Most  High, 
and  give  the  world  its  Redeemer ;  he  admo- 
nished Joseph  in  sleep  of  the  danger  which 
threatened  the  Child,  and  guarded  Him  dur- 
ing his  flight  into  Egypt ;  and  he  comforted 
and  strengthened  our  blessed  Lord  in  the 
garden  of  Olives.  The  name  Gabriel  bears 
three  interpretations,  each  expressive  of  the 
office  filled  by  him  in  his  visits  to  earth  — 
that  of  "  Man,"  "  God,"  and  "  Comforter  or 
strength  of  God."  The  first  refers  to  his 
promise  and  annunciation,  the  second  to  his 
protection  and  comfort  of  the  Redeemer,  and 
the  third  to  the  omnipotence  or  power  of  God 
in  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation. 

The  festival  of  this  angel  is  connected  with 
that  of  the  Annunciation,  but  has  been  cele- 
brated on  different  days  in  diff'erent  countries. 
The  Greek  Church  kept  a  feast  in  his  honour 
at  a  very  early  period,  even  before  the  Latins, 
on  the  26th  of  March,  the  day  following  the 
feast  of  the  Annunciation.  Our  Lady  being 
the  absorbing  object  of  our  love  and  respect 
on  the  Annunciation,  the  angel  is  almost  for- 
gotten ;  as  in  our  veneration  of  St.  Peter,  the 
head  of  the  Church,  we  almost  lose  sight  of 


St.  Paul.  Therefore  we  supply  for  our  seem 
ing  neglect  of  St.  Paul  by  dedicating  the  nex 
day  to  his  honour;  and  the  Greeks,  for  thi 
like  reason,  honour  St.  Gabriel  on  the  da' 
following  the  feast  of  the  Annunciation.  Th 
Spanish  Church  honours  this  angel  on  th 
23d  of  March,  as  a  prelude  by  which  to  im 
part  to  the  mind  a  sense  of  the  great  ap 
proaching  feast  of  the  Annunciation ;  other 
on  the  18th,  in  order  to  lengthen  the  time  c 
devotion  in  honour  of  the  Incarnation,  fc 
thus  there  is  an  octave  of  preparation  and  a 
octave  of  thanksgiving. 

The  feast  of  St.  Raphael  is  not  in  the  R( 
man  calendar,  but  is  observed  only  by  pai 
ticular  churches.  Its  day  is  the  24th  of  Octt 
ber.  Its  special  object  we  learn  from  the  Ma; 
and  Office  assigned  to  it,  in  which  the  goo( 
ness  of  God  is  praised,  as  manifested  to  tl 
young  Tobias  in  the  guardianship  of  the  Arc) 
angel  Raphael.  The  lections  and  epistle  ai 
taken  from  the  book  of  Tobias,  relating  ho 
the  Archangel  guided  his  charge,  and  pn 
tected  him  from  danger;  and  the  prayers coi 
tain  supplications  to  God  that  we  may  be  ^ 
protected  and  guided  by  his  angels. 

In  the  book  of  Tobias  (chap.  v.  ver.  18)  th 
angel  answered  the  inquiry  of  Tobias,  as  i 
what  tribe  and  family  he  belonged,  "la 
Azarias,  son  of  the  great  Ananias."  Fro 
this  passage  some  have  taken  occasion  to  a 
cuse  the  angel  of  falsehood,  and  so  questi( 
the  veracity  of  the  inspired  writings.  B 
this  objection  is  easily  answered. 

1.  He  was  Azarias,  inasmuch  as  he  repr 
sented  the  person  who  bore  that  name ;  as 
Gen.  xxxi.  13,  the  angel  who  appeared 
Jacob  said,  "I  am  the  God  of  Bethel,"  mea 
ing  that  he  then  represented  God  ;  while 
the  same  chapter  (ver.  24)  the  same  angej 
peared  to  Laban,  who  also  called  him 
also  in  Genesis,  chap,  xxxii.,  Jacob  wre 
with  an  angel,  and  afterwards  said  that  he 
seen  God  face  to  face ;  in  which  passage 
angel  is  named  after  Him  whom  he  persoi 
In  addition  to  these  Scripture  testimonies,"^ 
great  St.  Athanasius  testifies  to  the  corret 
ness  of  the  angel's  answer  in  his  Synopsu 
the  Bible.  In  relating  the  history  of  Tobi 
he  says,  "  The  angel  Raphael  accompanied  t 
young  Tobias  in  the  form  of  a  man  call 
Azarias." 

2.  From    the  interpretation  of  the  w( 
Azarias  and  Ananias.     Azarias  signifiesf 
"  help  of  God ;"  Ananias  the  "  gift  or  gra< 
God  :"  therefore  was  St.  Raphael  truly 
rias ;  he  was  the  help  of  God  to  Tobias, 
son  of  the  gift  or  grace  of  God,  from  w 
the  help  of  God  comes.     This  is  an  ei 
plification  of  what  was  said  above,  that 
angels  have  no  names  but  such  as  the] 
quire  from  men  in  commemoration   of 
ministry. 

The   feast  of  the  Angels-Guardian 
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om  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
iry,  when  Ferdinand  of  Austria  obtained 
001  Pope  Paul  V.  the  privilege  of  celebrat- 
(T  a  festival  in  their  honour.     It  afterwards 


spread  through  Europe,  and  became  general 
throughout  the  whole  Church,  and  has  been 
celebrated  without  interruption  to  the  present 
day.  M. 
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'he  Four  Gospels,  translated  from  the  Latin 

Vulgate,  and  diligently  compared  with  the 
(yriginal  Greek  Text,  tvith  Notes  C7'itical 
and  expla?iatory.  By  Francis  Patrick  Ken- 
rick,  Bishop  of  Philadelphia.  New  York, 
Duoigan. 
R.  Kenrick  deserves  the  respectful  thanks 

all  Catholics  who  speak  the  English  lan- 
lage  for  the  zeal  and  learning  he  has  shewn 

bringing  out  this  new  translation  of  the 
aspels.  Like  many  of  the  most  experienced 
eologians  of  this  country,  he  is  deeply  ira- 
essed  with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  a 
vout  study  of  the  inspired  narrative  of  the 
e  and  sufferings  of  our  blessed  Lord,  and  of 

increased  attention  to  the  critical  examina- 
>n  of  Scripture  by  all  students  in  theology. 

aid  of  both  these  purposes,  he  now  offers  to 

2  public  the  translation  before  us ;  and  we 
ed  scarcely  add,  that  so  far  as  our  humble 
commendation  can  give  success  to  his  Lord- 
ip's  labours,  we  sincerely  bear  testimony  to 
nr  value.     The  version  is  more  literal  than 

3  Douay  translation ;  and  the  notes,  though 
'3h  brief  in  extent,  are  very  numerous,  and 

II  be  found  greatly  to  aid  the  right  under- 
!  nding  of  the  sacred  text.  We  shall  per- 
>  OS  give  the  best  idea  of  their  character  by 
•  oting  a  few  of  them,  with  the  portion  of  the 
1  nslation  to  which  they  are  appended,  and 
i  ill  then  request   our  readers'  attention  to 

<  e  or  two  points  of  great  importance  in  con- 

I  (ion  with  the  general  subject  of  the  use  of 
\  Bible,  both  in  controversy  and  for  other 
]rposes. 

Dr.  Kenrick  thus  renders  and  remarks  upon 
i  ortion  of  our  Lord's  prophecies  of  the  fu- 

<  e  destinies  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  the 

<  ristian  Church,  contained  in  the  24th  chap- 

<  of  St.  Matthew. 

^    14.  This  gospel  of  the  kingdom^  shall  be  preached 

II  he  whole  world,^  for  a  testimony  to  all  nations,  and 
t  1  ?rill  the  consummation^  come. 

'I^Tbe  good  tidings  concerning  the  reign  of  the  Mes- 

^  '  The  gospel  was  preached  generally  throughout  the 

""n  empire  and  known  world,  even  before  the  de- 

n  of  Jerusalem.      The  letter  of  St.  Paul  to  the 

lans,  which  was  written  before  the  Jewish  war, 

"  ties  to  its  diffusion.     Col.  i.  6,  23." 

'  The  accomplishment  of  the  things  that  regarded 
J  'a— the  destruction  of  Jerusalem:  '  After  the  gospel 
J*  preached  every  where  throughout  the  world,  Jerusa- 
h  ""^^  destroyed,  that  the  ungrateful  people  might 
»  •  no  shadow  of  excuse  :  for,  seeing  His  power  every- 
w  e  triumphant  and  pervading  the  world,  almost  in- 


15.  When  therefore  ye  shall  see  the  abomination  of 
desolation,  which  was  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet, 
standing  in  the  holy  place  :^  let  him  that  readeth  under- 
stand.* 

16.  Then  let  them  that  are  in  Judea  flee  to  the  moun- 
tains :^ 

1 7.  And  let  not  him  that  is  on  the  house-top^  come 
down  to  take  any  thing  out  of  his  house. 

18.  And  let  not  him  that  is  in  the  field  go  back  to  take 
his  coat. 

19.  And  wo^  to  them  that  are  with  child  and  give  suck 
in  those  days. 

20.  But  pray  that  your  flight  be  not  in  the  winter,^  or 
on  the  sabbath.  ^° 

21.  For  there  shall  be  then  great  tribulation,  such  as 
hath  not  been  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  until  now, 
neither  shall  be.^^ 

22.  And  unless  those  days  had  been  shortened,  no 
flesh**  would  be  saved  :  but  for  the  sake  of  the  elect  those 
days  shall  be  shortened." 

stantaneously,  what  pardon  can  they  expect  while  they 
remain  ungrateful?'     St.  Chrysostom." 

< «'  Mark  xiii.  14 ;  Luke  xxi.  20 ;  Daniel  ix.  27,  The 
zealots,  who  took  possession  of  the  temple,  and  made  it 
the  theatre  of  strife,  and  literally  a  human  slaughter- 
house, did  that  which  was  abominable,  and  the  fore- 
runner of  desolation.  The  image  of  Caesar  was  also 
placed  there  by  Pilate,  and  an  equestrian  statue  of  Ha- 
drian was  erected  on  the  site," 

"  "  Hug  (Einleitung,  ii.  Th.  1.  H.  §  5)  thinks  that  the 
evangelist  penned  these  last  chapters  when  the  temple 
was  already  in  possession  of  the  zealots ;  and  that  he 
therefore  directs  attention  to  the  prophecy  of  our  Lord 
as  literally  fulfilled  under  the  eyes  of  his  readers.    The 

feneral  opinion,  however,  supposes  this  gospel  to  have 
een  written  several  years  previously." 

6  "  This  counsel  is  given,  according  to  Hug,  by  the 
evangelist ;  because  the  Romans  having  already  occu- 
pied Galilee,  and  being  about  to  advance  on  Judea,  the 
necessity  for  flight  was  manifest,  and  the  opportunity 
still  remained.  Eyen  after  Cestius,  governor  of  Syria, 
had  advanced  to  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  which  he  could 
have  easily  carried  by  a  vigorous  assault,  he  drew  off  his 
men  suddenly,  and  contrary  to  all  reason  quitted  the 
siege.  Joseph.  Jew.  War.  1.  ii.  ch.  xxiv.  The  Christians 
fled  to  Mount  Libanus  and  Pella." 

''  "  The  roofs  in  Palestine  being  low  and  flat,  it  was  no 
unusual  thing  for  persons  to  be  on  them,  especially  as 
the  climate  was  mild.  To  signify  the  pressing  nature  of 
the  danger,  and  the  necessity  of  immediate  flight,  the 
person  who  happens  to  be  on  the  roof  is  warned  not  to 
enter  the  house  to  pack  up  his  movables,  but  to  flee 
without  delay.  The  stairs  by  which  they  descended 
were  outside,  with  an  outlet  into  an  entrance-hall,  or 
gateway  issuing  into  the  street." 

°  "  Wo  is  to  them  on  account  of  their  inability  to  flee, 
and  their  exposure  to  suffering.  See  Joseph.  A.  xiv.  13, 
17." 

'  "  Lest  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  the  bad 
state  of  the  roads,  increase  the  difficulties  and  suffer- 
ings." 

10 "  Acts  i.  12.  Religious  scruples  might  prevent 
flight." 

"  "  The  sufferings  of  the  Jews  during  the  siege  of  Je- 
rusalem and  on  the  taking  of  the  city,  are  described  by 
Josephus  the  Jew  in  a  manner  to  shew  that  this  prophecy 
was  fulfilled.    Jos.  B.  v.  10,  5." 

"  «  No  man,  none  of  the  Jewish  people,  would  have 
survived,  unless  God  had  decreed  that  a  remnant  should 
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Without  further  prologue,  we  now  beg  to 
lay  before  our  readers  a  few  remarks  on  what 
■would  appear  to  be  an  erroneous,  though  some- 
what prevalent,  estimate  of  the  use  to  be  made 
of  the  sacred  volume,  in  countries  situated  as 
England  and  America  now  are. 

If  there  is  any  maxim  enforced  and  asserted 
with  unhesitating  decision  by  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church,  it  is  this, — that  the  Bible  belongs 
to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  not  to  any  of 
those  who  are  separated  from  her  communion. 
From  the  days  of  Arius  and  the  earliest  here- 
tics downwards,  orthodox  controversialists  have 
united  in  claiming  for  themselves  the  sole  use 
of  the  inspired  writings,  as  an  instrument  by 
which  the  faithful,  and  jiot  the  gainsayer,  may 
learn  what  is  the  will  of  God  revealed  by  Jesus 
Christ.  A  very  superficial  study  of  the  con- 
troversies of  all  periods  of  the  Church  is  suffi- 
cient to  shew,  that  her  great  doctors  have  never 
for  a  moment  tolerated  the  idea  that  the  text 
of  the  Bible  was  to  be  the  battle-field  disputed 
by  the  contending  forces  of  Catholics  and  se- 
paratists. The  Scriptures,  they  have  said,  were 
given  to  us  j  they  are  our  private  and  appro- 
priated treasures ;  to  us  alone  it  is  granted  to 
understand  and  meditate  upon  them :  they  are 
not  a  series  of  documents  thrown  upon  the 
wide  world,  as  the  rain  descends  on  the  evil 
and  the  good  alike,  to  which  all  parties  may 
appeal  in  their  disputes,  and  by  the  private 
interpretation  of  which  the  question  between 
the  Church  and  her  opponents  is  to  be  from 
time  to  time  decided.  Even  we  ourselves, 
they  said,  cannot  depend  upon  our  own  per- 
sonal views  of  their  meaning.  They  are  not 
clear  to  us,  unless  illustrated  by  the  deposit 
of  unwritten  truth  which  was  originally  given 
to  the  Church  before  any  portion  of  the  New 
Testament  was  written,  and  whose  critical 
investigation  is  ultimately  reserved  for  the 
Church  herself  alone,  under  the  infallible  guid- 
ance of  her  invisible  but  ever-present  Head. 

Now  if  this  has  ever  been  the  view  of  the 
great  teachers  of  the  Church, — and  that  it  is 
not  only  their  view,  but  also  the  very  element- 
ary principle  of  Catholicism  itself,  will  not  be 
doubted, — it  becomes  a  very  serious  question 
how  far,  and  in  what  way,  we  are  justified  in 
making  use  of  the  text  of  the  sacred  volume  in 
our  controversies  with  Protestants  of  any  de- 
nomination. That  we  should  sometimes  have 
slipped  into  a  questionable  style  of  controversy, 
which  seemed  to  promise  great  and  glori(  us 
results,  was  but  natural.  When  the  Bible  got 
into  the  hands  of  men  and  women  of  every 
class,  poor  and  learned,  moral  and  immoral, 
humble  and  haughty,  and  when  Europe  re- 
echoed with  the  cry  that  the  Bible  only  was 
to  be  the  test  of  truth,  nothing  was  more 
natural  than  that  Catholic  disputants  should 

escape.  *  They  were  spared  on  account  of  tlie  Christians, 
his  elect.'  St.  Clirysostom.  The  wicked  are  sometimes 
spared  on  account  of  a  small  number  of  good  men." 
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now  and  then  have  offered  to  meet  Protesta 
on  their  own  ground,  and  to  prove  Cathc 
doctrines  from  the  words  of  Scripture  its( 
Here,  it  seemed  to  them,  was  a  common  ba 
for  both  parties.  Disagreeing  about  ev( 
thing  else,  we  are  both  agreed  in  regardi 
the  Bible  as  the  word  of  God.  Whate^ 
may  be  our  opinions  respecting  the  va] 
of  tradition  or  the  infallibility  of  Counc 
and  Popes,  here  at  least  is  a  common  po 
to  start  from ;  and  if  we  can  shew  the  Pi 
testant  from  his  own  Bible  (to  use  a  very  i 
proper  phrase)  that  the  Protestant  doctrii 
are  contrary  to  the  gospel,  why  not  do  so 
once,  without  sticking  too  much  for  str 
accuracy  in  our  whole  chain  of  argumen 
If  we  cannot  make  men  Catholics  on  Cathc 
grounds,  at  least  let  us  do  so  on  Protest' 
grounds. 

Still  further,  the  pious  Catholic  disput; 
has  been  at  times  led  on  to  answer  the  cb 
lenges  of  the  Protestant,  by  the  very  stren« 
of  his   own   convictions,  that  the  Bible  a 
Catholicism  are  no  more  in  contradiction  w 
one  another  than  the  light  of  the  moon  is 
contradiction  with  that  of  the  stars.     Him' 
unable  to  discern  that  discrepancy  betwi 
his  creed  and  the  Bible,  which  he  hears 
clamorously  alleged  by  his  opponents,  he  thii 
that  nothing  will  be  more  easy  than  to  c 
vince  the  well-meaning  Protestant  that  ev 
dogma  of  Pope  Pius'  creed  is  written,  cleai 
the  day,  in  the  pages  of  Holy  Scripture, 
imputes  to  his  adversary  the  same  cand 
and  simple-minded  humility  of  which  he  h 
self  is   conscious.     He   conceives   that  \\ 
nothing  but  want  of  better  informatio 
of  a  little  more  logical  acuteness,  whic 
vents  men  who  read  the  Bible  from  emb 
Catholicism.      Pie    cannot   comprehen 
persons  with  tolerable  information  an 
rage  abilities  should  fail  to  be  convince 
the  question  is  fairly  put  before  them, 
so  he  descends  from  his  own  proper  vai 
ground ;  he  steps  off  from  the  rock  on 
he  stood,  on  to  the  unstable  sands  of  pi 
judgment,  and  buckling  on  his  armour  d 
his   opponent  to   a  friendly  combat,  in 
expectation  that  a  few  plain  texts  and  a 
ments  will  open  his  eyes,  and  bring  him  t( 
feet  of  the  Catholic  Church,  a  penitent  pra 
for  admission  into  her  fold. 

Hence,  for  some  length  of  time  this  cou 
has  been  deluged  with  Bible  controversi 
tween  Catholics  and  Protestants.     We  d 
mean  to  say  that  the  Catholic  Church  hi 
has  condescended  to  meet  her  opponen 
this  arena  of  their  own  choice.    It  is  only 
and  there  that  we  conceive  that  her  defei 
have  mistaken  their  true  line  of  defenc( 
weapons  of  attack.   We  wish  we  could  bel 
also,  that  the  tide  of  Scripture  discussioj 
this  kind  was  now  shewing  signs  of  eel 
from  its  flow.     Unfortunately,  this  is  noj 
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he  case.  We  perpetually  hear  and  see  ser- 
aons,  tracts,  platform  battles,  private  disputa- 
ions,  and  every  form  and  species  of  contro- 
ersy,  all  based  upon  this  fallacious  ground, 
ind  giving  up  to  Protestants  that  very  princi- 
)le  which  is  the  real  point  in  dispute  between 
IS.  Pious  Catholics,  both  lay  and  clerical, 
'barge  their  guns  to  the  very  muzzle  with 
exts  of  Scripture — which  to  their  own  eyes 
ire  enough  to  blow  the  whole  fabric  of  heresy 
nto  a  thousand  atoms, — and  firing  them  off 
nto  the  faces  of  their  foes,  are  astonished  to 
ind  that  the  only  result  is  a  tremendous  noise, 
I  cloud  of  dust  and  smoke,  and  a  return  volley 
)f  opposition  texts  sent  rattling  about  their 
•ars.  We  mean  no  disrespect  to  the  zealous, 
levoted,  and  learned  men  (and  women)  who 
bus  come  forward  to  fight  the  battles  of  the 
ruth ;  but  we  must  confess,  that  if  there  is 
>ne  practice  in  the  present  day  which  is  in  our 
Tes  dull,  noisy,  tiresome,  and  profitless,  it  is 
his  effort  to  batter  down  the  heavy  walls  of 
leresy  with  these  showers  of  small  shot,  and 
xplosions  of  fire  and  smoke.  The  edifice  of 
Protestantism  must  be  undermined^  and  blown 
nto  the  air,  with  all  its  imposing  exterior  and 
ts  gewgaw  decorations. 

We  therefore  beg  most  respectfully  to  sug- 
gest to  such  of  our  friends  and  readers  as  hope 
o  convert  England  by  means  of  Bible-texts, 
hat  they  are  in  reality  admitting  the  truth  of 
Protestantism  when  they  adopt  any  such  sys- 
em  of  argument.  For  what  is  the  question 
)etween  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  various 
lenominations  of  the  Protestant  world?  Is 
t  not  all  comprised  in  this  one  doctrine,  that 
he  private  judgment  of  the  individual,  how- 
!ver  learned,  pious,  and  candid  he  may  be,  is 
lot  the  authority  to  which  Almighty  God  com- 
uands  us  to  defer  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
vords  of  holy  writ?  Is  the  Bible,  explained 
md  argued  upon  by  any  single  person,  or  any 
lumber  of  persons,  whether  Catholic  or  Pro- 
estant,  the  test  of  truth,  or  is  it  not  ?  Did 
he  Apostles  adopt  this  modern  system  ?  Did 
he  primitive  Christians  ?  Did  the  fathers  at 
^ice?  Did  the  great  doctors  of  the  Church? 
)id  the  Council  of  Trent?  Does  the  Pope 
oUow  it  now?  Who  does  follow  it,  except 
^rotestants  themselves  ?  We  do  not  scruple 
0  assert,  that  an  attempt  to  convert  an  Angli- 
!an,  a  Dissenter,  or  a  member  of  the  Russian 
rreek  Church,  by  proving  to  his  private  judg- 
nent  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
ire  to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  is  based  upon  a 
logma  which  directly  contradicts  the  Catholic 
■eligion  itself.  It  starts  with  the  assumption 
hat  private  judgment  is,  after  all,  the  ultimate 
luthority  to  settle  the  dispute.  It  puts  the 
^ible  into  the  Protestant's  hand,  and  says  to 
lim,  "Your  own  intellect  is  the  judge;  deter- 
nine  the  question  for  yourself." 

These  views  may,  we  fear,  seem  harsh  to 
ome  of  our  readers ;  but  we  do  entreat  them 


to  regard  the  matter  dispassionately,  and  to  ask 
themselves  whether  they  are  not  unconsciously 
entering  into  a  compromise  with  deadly  error, 
when  they  thus  rely  upon  Scripture  proofs 
as  the  ground  on  which  men  ought  to  become 
Catholics.  We  deny  that  any  body  is  bound 
to  become  a  Catholic  for  any  such  reasoning 
whatsoever,  however  clear  and  cogent  appear 
the  Catholic  interpretation  thus  presented  to 
him.  A  Protestant,  whose  judgment  is  con- 
vinced by  the  proofs  laid  before  it,  has  a  per- 
fect right  to  turn  round  upon  his  Catholic 
opponent,  and  say,  "  My  good  friend,  is  it  not 
your  belief  that  my  private  intellect  is  not 
competent  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  Scrip- 
ture ?  Why,  then,  do  you  bid  me  act  upon 
these  arguments  you  seem  to  build  upon  its 
words  ?  I  grant  that  your  interpretation  seems 
unanswerable  to  me;  but  then  you  tell  me 
that  I  am  not  competent  to  decide.  If  I  must 
not  receive  the  Protestant  interpretation,  how- 
ever clear  it  seems  to  my  intellect,  why  should 
I  receive  the  Catholic  interpretation,  when  in 
its  turn  it  seems  unanswerable  ?  If  private 
judgment  is  worthless  when  it  upholds  Lu- 
ther's view  of  justification,  why  is  it  to  be 
depended  on  when  it  upholds  the  Catholic 
view  of  justification  ?" 

And  let  us  ask,  what  has  been  the  result  of 
this  covert  adoption  of  the  Protestant  prin- 
ciple for  the  proof  of  Catholic  doctrine  ?  Let 
an  inquiry  be  made  into  the  grounds  of  the 
conversion  of  the  vast  numbers  of  persons  of 
various  ranks  who  at  any  time  have  submitted 
to  the  Church,  and  it  will  be  found  almost  in- 
variably that  the  determining  motive  which 
has  swayed  them  has  been  something  wholly 
distinct  from  what  is  called  Bible  controversy. 
The  only  real  result  which  text-handling  has 
jwrought  upon  them  has  been,  not  a  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  certain  Catholic  doctrines,  but 
a  conviction  that  text-handling  is  utterly  pro- 
fitless as  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  dogmas 
of  revelation,  and  that  they  must  give  it  up 
altogether,  and  go  elsewhere,  if  they  would 
discover  any  truth  whatsoever. 

The  only  advantage,  indeed,  that  we  can 
hope  for  from  Bible  controversy  with  Protest- 
ants is,  to  shew  that  it  is  radically  valueless 
as  an  instrument  for  the  discovery  of  truth. 
Texts  are  of  scarcely  any  use  except  to  puzzle. 
In  this  way  they  do  admirable  service.  If  it 
is  difficult  to  prove  Catholicism  from  the  Bible, 
it  is  extremely  easy  to  disprove  Protestantism. 
With  five  minutes'  thought  we  should  be  pre- 
pared with  texts  and  arguments  enough  to 
overthrow  every  heretical  theory  that  ever  was 
broached  ;  but  that  is  far  different  from  con- 
vincing an  intelligent  mind  that  the  Catholic 
interpretation  of  these  same  passages  is  the 
true  one.  As  a  preliminary  process  to  shatter 
the  structure  of  Protestant  error,  nothing  is 
rtiore  useful  than  an  array  of  well-chosen  texts 
from  the  Bible.     For  we  have  a  right  to  de- 
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mand  of  the  Protestant  that  he  should  be  able 
to  interpret  the  whole  Bible  on  his  own  prin- 
ciples. He  claims  to  be  able  to  do  so.  It  is 
the  very  essence  of  his  creed  that  the  Bible 
throughout,  being  throughout  inspired,  up- 
holds his  various  doctrines.  We  therefore  ask 
nothing  unreasonable  when  we  point  out  a 
multiplicity  of  passages  from  the  Gospels  and 
Epistles,  and  demand  such  a  rational  interpre- 
tation of  them  as  shall  harmonise  with  the  de- 
ductions he  draws  from  other  parf  s  of  the  same 
Scripture.  If  he  cannot  do  this,  he  is  bound 
to  admit  that  his  very  principle  of  interpreta- 
tion is  rotten. 

But  with  us  the  case  is  the  reverse.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  be  able  individually  to  in- 
terpret every  passage  of  the  Bible,  except  under 
the  direction  of  the  Church,  We  start  with 
the  admission  that  our  private  judgment  is 
incompetent.  We  disown  the  idea  that  a  doc- 
trine is  to  be  rejected,  because  to  us  it  seems 
not  to  harmonise  with  this  or  that  text.  We 
do  not  say  that  there  are  any  texts  in  the 
Bible  which  seem  to  us  (that  is,  to  the  writer 
of  these  remarks)  to  be  opposed  to  any  one 
Catholic  doctrine.  On  the  contrary,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  harmony  of  the  whole  of  Scripture 
and  the  Tridentine  doctrines  to  our  private 
judgment  appears  perfect.  But  this  is  merely 
accidental,  because  we  happen  to  have  studied 
the  bearings  of  Scripture  upon  Catholic  doc- 
trines with  great  care  and  attention.  In  the 
case  of  many  Catholics,  just  as  good  and  just 
as  able  as  ourselves,  or  very  much  more  so, 
there  do  seem  to  be  occasional  difficulties  in 
the  Bible  text.  But  then  they  both  admit 
and  maintain  that  this  is  only  a  seeming  dis- 
crepancy, and  they  do  not  doubt  the  Catholic 
doctrine,  because  here  and  there  they  find  a 
text  which  to  their  private  intellects  seems 
scarcely  to  harmonise  with  it.  They  regard 
the  Church  as  a  far  better  interpreter  than 
themselves ;  and  not  only  as  a  better  one,  but 
as  an  interpreter  different  in  kind,  being  guided 
by  the  infallible  Spirit  of  God,  while  they  at 
the  best  can  only  be  learned,  pious,  and  acute. 

With  Protestants,  however,  the  case  is  far 
different.  They  commence  with  disowning  the 
living  Church  as  their  guide.  They  assume 
that  in  one  shape  or  other  their  own  judgment 
is  the  ultimate  authority.  And  therefore  we 
have  a  right  to  demand  from  them  a  reconcil- 
ing of  the  whole  of  the  Bible  with  their  system 
of  morals  and  doctrine.  And  in  this  way 
Bible  controversy  may  be  of  extreme  service 
to  the  cause  of  truth.  It  fully  answers  the 
purpose  of  shewing  that  whether  Catholicism 
be  true  or  not,  Protestantism  certainly  is  not 
true. 

Experience,  further,  as  we  have  already 
said,  as  well  as  consistency  of  principle,  con- 
demns all  attempts  to  prove  the  truth  of  Ca- 
tholic doctrines,  as  the  ground  on  which  men 
ought  to  become  Catholics.     We  hardly  ever, 


if  ever,  heard  of  an  instance  in  which  any  ree 
good  had  been  done  by  popular  Bible  centre 
versy.  In  most  cases  it  does  infinite  mischie 
It  pi;ejudices  every  really  intelligent  and  wel 
informed  man  against  the  Catholic  faith,  b( 
cause  it  shews  him  how  little  can  really  I 
quoted  from  the  Scriptures  in  support  of  man 
of  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Church  ( 
Rome.  He  sees  Catholics  placing  their  cau? 
upon  a  basis  which  their  utmost  efforts  cann' 
prove  to  be  a  sufficient  foundation  for  tl 
structure  they  would  raise  upon  it;  at  the  san 
time  that  he  cannot  help  suspecting  that  th( 
are  not  themselves  satisfied  with  the  true  C 
tholic  basis  of  their  faith,  but  must  needs  ado] 
the  Protestant  principle  as  a  last  resourc 
Nothing  is  worse  than  to  risk  truth  on  unsoui 
or  insufficient  arguments.  The  most  under 
able  truths  are  perilled  by  attempts  to  pre 
them  on  unsatisfactory  reasoning.  And  thi 
it  happens,  that  for  every  ignorant  Protestai 
who  is  dazzled  by  the  apparently  cogent  Scrii 
tural  proofs  of  Catholic  doctrine  which  1 
hears  or  reads,  ten  or  twenty  of  the  mo 
learned  and  more  clear-sighted  are  confiroK 
in  their  belief  that  Catholicism  is  not  on 
unproved  by  Scripture,  but  is  actually  co 
tradicted  by  it. 

The  fact  is,  that  those  who  attempt  to  pro^ 
such  doctrines  as  that  of  the  Blessed  Trinit 
of  the  Ileal  Presence,  of  Purgatory,  of  Inv 
cation,  of  Infant  Baptism,  and  of  the  Sacr 
ments  generally,  from  Scripture  only,  are  f 
the  most  part  unacquainted  with  the  state  oftl 
Protestant  intelligence  on  the  subject  of  Bib 
criticism.  They  have  little  or  no  knowled; 
both  of  the  subtleties  and  the  really  weigh 
difficulties  which  accomplished  Protestant  ci 
tics  bring  against  the  Scripture  arguments 
favour  of  these  and  other  great  truths  of  tl 
Gospel.  If  they  were  to  be  brought  into  co 
tact  with  a  competent  opponent,  they  wou 
feel  at  once  the  hopelessness  of  meeting  hi 
upon  any  but  a  truly  Catholic  ground,  ai 
would  fly  at  once  for  refuge  to  the  authori 
of  the  Church,  as  the  only /?roo/'of  any  do 
trine  whatsoever  which  God  has  given  to  me 
And  they  would  be  forced  to  admit  that  t 
niceties  of  criticism,  and  the  profound  natu 
of  the  analytical  and  metaphysical  inquiri 
involved  in  the  interpretation  of  apparent 
easy  texts,  were  hopelessly  above  the  capat 
ties  of  the  vast  majority  of  even  the  most 
spectable  congregations  or  audiences. 

Take    an  example  by  way  of  illustral 
The  Catholic  very  naturally  alleges  thj 
our  blessed  Lord's  words,  "  This  is  my  be 
are  taken  in  their  obvious  sense,  they  ti 
the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation.     But 
it  is  commonly  replied  by  Protestants, 
there  are  other  texts  in  Scripture,  such 
am  the  vine,"  or  "  I  am  the  door,"  in  w| 
the  obvious  meaning  is  on  all  hands  agreej 
be  not  literally  true  ;  therefore^  says  tl 
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estant,  if  you  take  the  words  "I  am  the  vine" 
IK  taphorically,  why  should  I  not  take  the 
.vords  "  This  is  uiy  body"  metaphorically  also  ? 
NJow  we  should  like  to  see  a  congregation 
ivhich  was  intellectually  capable  of  compre- 
lending  the  true  reply  to  this  Protestant  sub- 
lety.  We  suspect  there  are  many  Catholics 
,vho  would  be  grievously  puzzled  by  having 
t  put  before  them ;  and  still  more  who  could 
lot  give  a  clear  answer  to  it,  suited  even  to  an 
ntelligent  audience ;  while  to  most  congrega- 
tions the  answer  to  it  would  be  profoundly  in- 
jomprehensible.  They  would  go  away  with 
:he  impression  that  the  Protestant  difficulty 
was  not  really  answered  at  all. 

The  great  point  which  is  overlooked  in  this 
Scripture  controversy  is,  the  distinction  be- 
:ween  the  explanation  of  a  text,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  that  text  as  the  proof  of  a  doc- 
rine.  The  Bible  abounds  with  passages  which 
lannot  be  understood  except  on  the  supposi- 
,ion  that  Catholic  doctrines  are  true  ;  but 
;hese  passages  are  for  the  most  part  wholly 
nsufficient  to  prove  those  doctrines,  apart  from 
my  other  authority  in  their  favour.  The 
Bible  is  like  a  lock  of  the  most  complicated 
character,  which  is  opened  in  a  moment  by 
:he  key  that  really  fits  it,  but  refuses  to  yield 
:o  any  other,  however  well  it  may  seem  to  an- 
swer to  some  portion  of  its  manifold  intrica- 
cies. Catholicism  is  this  key  ;  it  explains  the 
whole  Bible,  even  to  the  minutest  text.  Pro- 
:estantism,  in  its  various  forms,  only  explains 
certain  portions ;  one  sect  omitting  one  set  of 
;exts,  and  another  another.  But  it  is  manifest 
:hat  a  man  who  has  not  the  right  key  may 
pore  upon  the  lock  till  he  is  blind,  and  never 
learn  how  to  open  it.  From  the  lock  itself 
ae  cannot  devise  the  right  construction  of  the 
iiey.  The  maker  alone  can  do  this.  And  so 
it  is  with  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  who  wrote 
them  can  alone  give  the  interpretation.  To 
those  who  go  not  to  his  prophets  for  their 
unfolding,  the  sacred  words  will  be  like  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall  before  the  idolatrous 
monarch  and  his  people.  They  will  trouble 
md  terrify  them.  Daniel  alone  can  unveil  the 
mystery,  and  read  the  prophecy  and  its  hidden 
signification. 

How,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  is  the  Catholic 
religion  to  be  propagated  among  Protestants? 
If  we  are  not  to  prove  it  from  the  Bible,  how 
are  we  to  prove  it  ?  We  reply,  in  the  first 
place,  by  being  consistent  in  our  reasoning. 
Truth  never  gains  by  bad  logic.  In  the  se- 
cond place,  we  deny  that  what  is  commonly 
called  jt?roo/ has  any  thing  to  do  with  the  se- 
parate doctrines  of  religion.  How  were  the 
iloctrines  of  Christianity  taught  by  our  Savi- 
our, and  by  his  Apostles  after  Him  ?  Were 
^\iQy proved  to  the  Jews  and  Pagans?  Far 
from  it.  Our  blessed  Lord  proved  only  one 
thing,  and  that  was,  that  He  had  divine  autho- 
lity  to  teach  ;  and  the  Apostles  in  like  manner 


j  proved  their  divine  commission,  and  nothing 
more.  Beyond  that,  they  merely  expounded 
]  their  doctrines  with  all  fulness  of  explanation, 
I  and,  exhibiting  the  treasures  of  the  Gospel  to 
I  a  starving  world,  bade  them  come  and  be  satis- 
I  fied.  St.  Paul  tells  us  that  he  manifested  the 
i  truth  to  the  consciences  of  his  hearers ;  and 
I  such  is  still  the  way  to  win  souls  to  Christ  in 
I  his  Church.  The  means  to  convert  England 
I  to  the  Catholic  religion  is  to  shew  it  what  the 
Catholic  religion  realiy  is,  and  not  to  enter 
into  interminable  disputes  about  passages 
written  in  Greek,  and  which  people  who  do 
not  know  Greek  cannot  critically  investigate 
without  absurdit3\  Englishmen  do  not  want 
criticism  or  controversy ;  they  have  had  more 
than  enough  of  it ;  they  want  a  religion  that 
will  give  them  a  practical  power  over  sin  and 
suffering,  and  do  that  for  them  which  they 
have  learnt  that  Protestantism  will  not  do. 
They  want  their  prejudices  against  Catholi- 
cism removed,  not  by  Bible  texts,  but  by 
shewing  them  what  Catholicism  is  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  A  hungry  man  does  not  want  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  functions  of  digestion  ;  he  wants 
a  dinner.  We  may  be  well  assured  that  Al- 
mighty God  will  always  bless  that  means  of 
propagating  the  truth  which  is  in  conformity 
with  the  rules  He  himself  has  laid  down. 
Now  He  did  not  cause  the  Bible  to  be  written 
in  order  that  we  might  prove  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel  from  its  pages,  for  various  reasons* 
First,  the  Gospel  was  preached  to  men  for 
many  years  without  any  New  Testament  at 
all ;  secondly,  most  men  cannot  read ;  and 
thirdly,  of  those  who  can  read  their  own  lan- 
guage, very  few  can  read  Greek,  in  which 
language  the  New  Testament  was  written. 
Therefore  we  must  find  some  other  means  for 
spreading  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  that 
means  must  be  the  same  which  Jesus  Christ, 
which  his  Apostles,  and  which  his  Saints  have 
ever  employed  for  the  purpose. 

Catholics,  further,  very  often  immensely 
overrate  the  amount  of  Scriptural  knowledge 
possessed  by  Protestants.  We  hear  them  talk 
fluently  about  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  only ; 
but  it  is  marvellous  how  little  acquaintance 
they  have  with  its  contents.  As  a  general 
rule  they  are  grossly  ignorant  of  all  but  a  few 
select  passages,  adapted  to  their  own  peculiar 
views.  A  Protestant  well-informed  in  the 
whole  Bible  is  a  phenomenon  as  rare  as  a  blos- 
soming aloe-plant.  One  man  is  fond  of  the 
Gospels ;  another  is  devoted  to  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  or  some  parts  of  them ;  a  third  sticks 
to  St.  James  and  the  Psalms;  a  fourth  is  partial 
to  the  Old  Testament  history  ;  a  fifth  dabbles 
in  prophecy,  and  has  a  text  ready  for  every 
revolution  that  happens  in  France  or  Italy ; 
but,  we  say  it  advisedly,  most  Protestants  are 
as  comfortably  ignorant  of  all  those  parts  of 
the  Bible  which  palpably  condemn  their  own 
theories,  as  of  the  Talmud  or  the  Koran.     To 
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argue  with  such  persons  from  the  Bible  is  evi- 
dently worse  than  useless,  except  to  shew  them 
that  they  really  know  nothing  about  the  ques- 
tions in  dispute.  It  is  very  useful  to  point 
out  to  them  the  simplicity  with  which  they 
have  overlooked  a  vast  portion  of  that  source 
to  which  they  look  for  truth  ;  but  to  reason 
with  them  on  the  supposition  that  they  are 
competent  Scripture  critics  is  evidently  absurd. 

Whenever  Protestants  really  have  difficul- 
ties in  the  explanation  of  any  important  texts, 
it  is  of  course  our  duty  to  offer  them  every 
explanation  in  our  power,  provided  we  never 
encourage  the  encroacliments  of  private  judg- 
ment, or  foster  a  belief  that  ordinary  men  may 
expect  a  full  comprehension  of  every  difficult 
passage.  For  it  is  as  undoubtedly  true  that 
the  whole  of  Scripture  is  in  harmony  with 
Catholic  doctrines,  as  that  it  was  not  designed 
by  God  to  furnish  a  complete  proof  of  them 
all.  And  as  there  are  few  things  more  de- 
lightful to  the  pious  Catholic  than  to  meditate 
upon  the  written  word,  and  to  note  its  exqui- 
site union  with  the  system  and  teaching  of  the 
Church,  so  it  is  our  duty  to  enlighten  every 
"well-disposed  Protestant  to  the  utmost  of  our 
power  in  this  same  intimate  relationship  be- 
tween what  is  written  and  unwritten.  And 
well  shall  we  be  rewarded  for  our  pains  when 
we  thus  betake  ourselves  to  Scripture  criti- 
cism on  a  truly  Catholic  basis,  and  employ  the 
Bible  for  the  purpose  for  which  Almighty  God 
caused  it  to  be  written,  instead  of  employing 
it  on  the  principles  of  Luther  and  Calvin. 
One  after  another  shall  we  see  the  old  false 
interpretations  melt  away  from  Protestant  eyes, 
till  at  length,  with  their  whole  souls  illumi- 
nated with  the  glorious  light  of  Divine  Truth, 
they  will  wonder  that  they  could  ever  so  per- 
vert the  words  of  Holy  Scripture  as  they  were 
wont  to  do  in  the  days  of  their  early  ignorance. 

There  is,  however,  another  evil  which  has 
partly  flowed  from  our  thus  mistaking  the  use 
of  the  sacred  volume,  to  which  we  must 
briefly  refer.  Bible  controversy  has  materi- 
ally interfered  with  Bible  reading  amongst 
ourselves.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
devout  study  of  the  Scriptures  by  those  who 
are  enlightened  to  interpret  them  by  the  light 
of  the  true  Church,  is  a  practice  of  the  great- 
est benefit  to  the  pious  soul.  From  the  days 
of  Timothy  to  the  present  hour  the  holiest  and 
wisest  Saints  have  urgently  recommended  the 
practice,  both  by  their  words  and  by  their 
example.  And  we  cannot  but  believe  that 
the  contrast  M'hich  in  this  respect  still  exists 
between  too  many  English  Catholics  and  the 
great  masters  of  the  spiritual  life,  is  partly 
owing  to  the  irrational  use  to  which  the  Bible 
has  been  occasionally  turned  in  our  controver- 
sies with  Protestants.  Our  attention  has  been 
called  away  from  a  devout  study  of  the  Bible 
for  our  own  personal  benefit,  to  a  searching  of 
its  pages  for  strong  anti-Protestant  texts,  in  a 


controversial  spirit  eminently  unfitted  to  foster 
a  habit  of  true  Catholic  meditation  on  the 
Word  of  God. 

Few  persons,  indeed,  can  have  failed  to 
remark  the  extraordinary  familiarity  with  the 
whole  of  the  sacred  volume  which  is  displayed 
both  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  by 
her  mediaeval  and  modern  Saints  who  have 
left  us  records  of  their  habits  of  thought  in 
their  writings.  From  Augustine  and  Chry- 
sostom,  and  their  great  contemporaries,  down 
to  the  very  last  canonised  Saints,  such  as  St. 
Alphonsus  Liguori,  we  see  the  most  manifest 
proofs  that  the  devout  study  of  the  Bible,  as 
distinguished  from  the  critical  and  exegetical, 
has  formed  a  very  substantial  portion  of  the 
occupations  of  their  daily  Christian  life.  The 
writings  of  the  last-mentioned  Saint  are,  many 
of  them,  in  the  hands  of  almost  all  our  readers, 
and  we  therefore  refer  to  them  especially,  as 
a  proof  of  what  has  been  ever  the  spirit  incul- 
cated by  the  Church  upon  her  children.  Open 
the  works  of  St.  Alphonsus  wherever  we  may, 
we  see  the  same  tokens  of  that  perfect  ac- 
quaintance with  the  whole  of  the  sacred  canon, 
which  could  result  from  nothing  less  than  an 
habitual,  and  more  than  daily,  perusal  of  its 
pages.  St.  Alphonsus,  indeed,  uses  the  words 
of  the  Bible  almost  as  naturally  and  easily  as 
his  own.  He  glides  from  one  to  the  other 
with  an  almost  imperceptible  transition,  prov- 
ing not  only  the  absolute  identity  of  his 
thoughts  with  those  of  the  inspired  writenj^ 
but  the  loving  diligence  with  which  he  ud*' 
ceasingly  prosecuted  the  study  of  their  writ- 
ings. 

Or,  again,  take  up  one  of  the  most  admir- 
able and  popular  of  Catholic  books  of  dev< 
tion,  the  Paradlsus  AnimcB  ChristiajicB. 


1 
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scarcely  exaggerate  the  fact  when  we  say  thi 
this  delightful  manual  is  made  up  of  the  vel 
words  of  the  Holy  Scripture.  Through 
its  six  or  seven  hundred  closely  printed  pag( 
comprising  as  they  do  meditations  of  all  kinds, 
litanies,  prayers,  and  hymns,  there  is  scarcehr 
a  sentence  which  does  not  shew  that  to  ifl|| 
author,  and  to  the  other  writers  of  AvhoSP  ' 
works  he  has  availed  himself,  the  study  of  the 
Bible  was  as  daily  bread.  Those  who  are 
not  themselves  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
Bible  can  scarcely  form  an  idea  how  com- 
pletely the  authors  of  the  prayers  and  medi- 
tations in  the  Paradlsus  have  acquired  the 
habit  of  expressing  themselves  in  the  verj 
words  of  the  Bible.  They  seem  to  have  al 
sorbed  it  into  their  very  nature  ;  so  that 
Englishmen  speak  English,  and  Frenchnu 
French,  they  almost  utter  their  every  thougl 
in  the  language  of  divine  inspiration. 

But  nowhere  is  the  incessant  meditatii 
upon  the  Bible,  which  the  Catholic  Churc 
encourages  in  her  children,  more  forcibi 
shewn  than  in  her  own  divine  offices.  Tl 
Missal,  the  Breviary,  and  every  other  simil 
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book,  is  clearly  the  production  of  minds  lite- 
rally stored  to  the  lull  with  the  contents  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures.  Five-sixths  of  the  de- 
votions which  the  Catholic  Church  puts  into 
tlie  mouths  of  her  sons  are  nothing  more  than 
adaptations  of  quotations  from  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  employed  with  such  exqui- 
site skill  and  such  a  wonderful  insight  into  the 
depths  of  meaning  which  are  hidden  in  every 
word  which  has  been  dictated  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  as  prove  that  they  were  framed  by 
men  whose  life  was  spent  in  pious  meditation 
on  the  Scriptures.  And  the  same  extraordi- 
nary acquaintance  with  the  sacred  text  is  dis- 
played whensoever  any  new  offices  are  set 
forth  by  the  highest  authorities  in  the  Church. 
The  same  divine  spirit  of  devout  learning 
which  produced  the  oldest  services  in  the 
Missal  and  Breviary,  still  lives  in  the  services 
of  the  more  recent  festivals;  shewing  unde- 
niably that  to  the  really  well-instructed  and 
intelligent  Catholic  the  Bible  is  in  very  deed 
that  Paradise,  that  garden  of  delights,  in  which 
the  soul  of  regenerate  man  walks  with  never- 
fading  joy,  and  meets  and  converses  with  his 
Almighty  God  and  Saviour. 

Protestants,  indeed,  are  for  the  most  part 
unacquainted  with  this  striking  peculiarity  in 
all  the  greatest  lights  of  Catholicism,  and  in 
her  authorised  offices ;  and  we  should  do  well 
to  bring  this  feature  of  true  Catholicism  pro- 
minently before  their  notice.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  we  can  scarcely  wonder  at  their  igno- 
rance of  the  fact,  when  they  have  so  often 
seen  us  bending  all  our  energies  to  a  profitless 
Bible  controversy,  to  the  detriment  of  our  own 
personal  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  We 
know  that  to  some  of  the  best  disposed  of 
Protestants,  who  are  really  desirous  to  ascer- 
tain what  is  the  truth,  the  want  of  scriptural 
knowledge  displayed  by  many  amongst  us  is  a 
real  stumbling-block,  and  not  a  mere  excuse 
for  remaining  in  the  possession  of  earthly 
riches,  comforts,  and  domestic  enjoyments. 
They  imagine  that  continental  Catholicism, 
and  the  Catholicism  which  the  spirit  of  the 
Church  at  Rome  itself  upholds,  is  the  same  as 
that  English  Catholicism  which  presents  itself 
to  their  eyes  in  the  common  course  of  daily 
life.  Of  course  they  are  grievously  mistaken, 
and  very  likely  they  ought  to  know  better. 
But  still,  it  is  a  fact  that  while  intelligent 
Protestants  remain  untouched  by  our  Bible 
controversy,  they  cannot  reconcile  our  com- 
parative neglect  of  the  perpetual  study  of  the 
sacred  volume,  and  the  absence  of  scriptural 
illustration  which  they  see,  or  think  they  see, 
in  much  of  our  modern  Catholic  preaching, 
with  that  remarkable  acquaintance  with  the 
Bible,  and  incessant  reference  to  its  authority, 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  primitive 
Fathers  of  the  Church. 

It  is,  we  believe,  an  idea  with  some  of  the 
most  candid  of  Protestants,  that  the  use  of  the 


numerous  minor  devotions  of  the  Church  is 
unfavourable  to  this  constant  study  of  the 
Bible ;  and  we  may  take  this  occasion  for  as- 
suring all  such  observers,  that  whatever  may 
be  our  deficiencies,  they  result  from  no  such 
cause  as  that  to  which  they  impute  them. 
They  are  our  own  fault  personally,  and  not 
the  fault  of  the  Catholic  Church,  or  of  any 
part  of  her  devotional  and  practical  system. 
No  person  experimentally  acquainted  with  the 
daily  devotions  of  Catholics  would  suppose 
that  they  tended  to  lessen  their  regard  for 
the  sacred  Scriptures.  On  the  contrary,  they 
quicken,  in  a  wonderful  degree,  our  percep- 
tion of  the  reality  of  the  Gospel  narratives, 
and  of  the  subjects  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments generally,  and  thus  enable  the  Catho- 
lic reader  to  study  the  very  words  of  inspira- 
tion themselves  with  a  keenness  of  sight,  and, 
so  to  say,  a  spiritual  gusto,  which  is  unknown 
to  those  who  have  not  the  divine  gift  of  faith 
in  all  its  fulness.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be 
more  erroneous  than  the  estimate  formed  by 
the  Protestant  looker-on  of  the  practical  effects 
of  Catholic  devotions.  However  candid,  ear- 
nest, and  humbly  critical  he  may  be,  and  how- 
ever zealously  he  may  try  those  devotions  in 
his  own  case,  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  ever 
comprehend  their  real  influence  upon  the  spi- 
ritual life  until  he  essays  them  within  the  fold 
of  the  Church.  For  example,  conceive  what 
an  idea  would  be  entertained  by  the  very  best 
of  Protestants  of  the  use  and  effects  of  the 
Rosary !  We  suppose  that  it  is  almost  a  lite- 
ral impossibility  for  any  person,  not  a  Catholic, 
to  understand  the  true  spirit  of  that  much- 
loved  devotion,  to  comprehend  how  Catholics 
practise  it,  or  to  judge  of  its  ultimate  effects 
upon  the  soul. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Bible  being  unques- 
tionably not  only  a  difficult  book,  but  also  a 
book  written  in  a  peculiar  style,  which,  being 
antique  in  its  structure,  is  unlike  the  ordinary 
modern  modes  of  speaking  and  writing,  can 
never  become  what  is  called  a  popular  book. 
Undoubtedly  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and 
amidst  all  variations  of  age  and  nation,  it  will 
be  more  popular  than  any  uninspired  com- 
position; but  nevertheless  it  will,  from  its 
very  structure,  never  be  popular  in  the  sense 
that, the  writings  of  contemporaries  are  popu- 
lar. This  is  a  point  which  ought  never  to  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  would  encourage  the 
personal  study  of  the  Scriptures  among  pious 
Catholics  of  different  classes.  We  must  not 
overlook  the  fact,  that  though  the  Bible  does 
not  share  the  peculiarities  of  human  error,  it 
does  share  the  peculiarities  of  human  style  and 
language.  The  Old  Testament  is  essentially 
a  Hebrew  book,  and  the  New  Testament  a 
book  written  by  Jews,  who  spoke  a  peculiar 
dialect  of  Greek,  and  thought  in  t\\Q  forms  of 
thought  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  To 
a  certain  extent,  therefore,  the  Bible  shares 
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the  fate  of  every  other  book  written  in  the 
language  and  by  the  instrumentality  of  human 
beings.  In  most  other  cases,  a  very  few  cen- 
turies serve  to  make  the  most  precious  writings 
obsolete,  except  among  the  learned  and  cul- 
tivated few.  To  the  ordinary  Christian,  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  are 
now  dull  and  uninteresting,  because  they  wrote 
like  men  of  their  own  day,  and  not  in  our 
style.  Such  is  also  the  fate  of  the  mediaeval 
historians,  of  the  early  poets  of  modern  times, 
Chaucer,  Dante,  and  even  Spenser.  Already 
Milton,  Bacon,  and  the  great  writers  of  a  still 
later  date,  have  lost  their  savour  to  the  com- 
mon taste ;  they  are  praised  by  the  multitude, 
but  read  only  by  the  few.  And  if  the  world 
lasts  another  two  or  three  hundred  years,  we 
too  shall  become  obsolete  and  antiquated  to 
our  posterity  ;  and  even  though  our  language 
be  substantially  unchanged,  our  modes  of 
thought  and  argument  will  have  passed  away. 

We  do  not  believe,  therefore,  that  the  Bible 
can  ever  be,  or  ever  has  been,  what  is  termed 
a  book  of  popular  reading.  Among  Pro- 
testants, who  are  the  loudest  and  most  urgent 
in  enjoining  its  perusal  by  all  classes,  it  is 
really  studied  by  few.  The  studious  and  edu- 
cated will  alone  make  it  that  perpetual  object 
of  meditation,  which  is  not  the  less  a  blessing 
and  a  privilege,  because  it  is  confined  to  the 
more  intellectual  and  accomplished  minds.  It 
is  notorious  that  the  opinions  of  Protestants 
are  not  formed  by  the  text  of  Scripture,  with- 
out note  or  comment.  There  is  not  one  Pro- 
testant in  a  hundred  who  does  not  read  modern 
books  with  a  greater  relish  and  interest,  and 
understands  them  more  easily,  than  he  does 
the  Bible.  He  may  love  the  Bible,  and  ve- 
nerate the  Bible,  and  read  the  Bible  every 
day,  and  in  some  degree  appreciate  its  sur- 
passing perfections,  and  drink  an  occasional 
draught  from  its  living  streams,  but  the  actual 
formation  of  his  mind  and  principles  depends 
upon  the  conversation  of  his  companions  and 
the  written  books  of  his  contemporaries. 

Here,  too,  we  cannot  help  remarking  that 
perfect  wisdom  and  considerateness  with  which 
the  Catholic  Church  adapts  herself  to  these 
peculiarities  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  human 
nature.  While  her  great  offices,  whether  in 
the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice,  the  Breviary  offices, 
or  any  others,  are  formed  both  on  the  model 
of  the  Scripture  style,  and  to  a  great  extent 
from  the  very  words  of  Scripture,  she  enjoins 
the  use  of  these  prayers  and  exercises  upon 
an  educated  class  alone,  namely,  upon  the 
ministers  of  religion,  and  members  of  religious 
communities.  The  laity  are  left  at  liberty 
to  use  any  prayers  whatsoever,  according  to 
their  own  inclinations,  provided  only  they 
are  the  same  in  spirit  with  those  which  the 
Church  puts  into  the  mouths  of  her  Bi- 
shops and  clergy.  Constructing,  as  she  has 
done,  a  vast  series  of  services,  from  the  Mass 
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downwards,  of  a  highly  elaborate  and  refim 
character,  whose  beauty  and  perfections  car 
be  thoroughly  relished  only  by  the  cultivate! 
and  meditative  soul,  she  forces  none  of  them 
upon  the  immense  mixed  body  of  her  children, 
but  permits  those  who  like  it  to  use  them, 
and  those  who  love  more  modern,  or  more 
personally  applicable  devotions,  to  follow  their 
own  inclinations,  and  to  hold  communion  with 
God  in  that  language  and  those  phrases  which 
they  find  most  expressive  of  their  adoration, 
their  faith,  and  their  love. 

The  wisdom  of  this  rule  of  the  Catholic 
Church  is  made  singularly  apparent  by  con- 
trasting it  with  the  system  which  has  prevailed 
in  the  Anglican  body.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land possesses  a  set  of  formularies,  for  the 
most  part  consisting  of  translations  (often 
beautifully  executed)  of  old  Catholic  devo- 
tions, and  framed,  though  clumsily,  on  the 
old  liturgical  principles  of  the  Missal  and 
Breviary.  She  has,  however,  never  adoptee 
the  Catholic  practice  of  enjoining  these  au- 
thorised formularies  of  devotion  on  her  minis- 
ters alone,  but  commands  the  whole  body  ol 
her  congregations  to  join  in  the  words  whicl\ 
are  uttered  by  her  clergy.  And  the  result  is 
manifest  in  the  chilling  heartlessness  of  almost 
all  Anglican  congregations  as  contrasted  with 
the  comparative  warmth  of  those  Protestant 
bodies  which  use  extempore  prayer,  couched 
in  more  modern  language,  and  adapted  to 
more  modern  modes  of  thought.  The  gentle- 
men and  ladies  of  the  Established  Church  are 
the  only  portion  of  her  members  who  really 
like  her  liturgy.  The  poor,  the  farmers,  the 
shopkeepers,  and  many  of  the  gentlefolks  also, 
fly  to  spouting,  declamatory  prayers,  as  more 
hearty,  more  genuine,  and  more  natural ;  not 
merely  because  they  are  spouting,  declamatory, 
and  more  like  sermons  than  prayers,  but  be- 
cause they  are  more  like  the  ordinary  modes 
of  speech  and  writing  of  the  present  day. 

While,  then,  we  hail  every  increase  in  scrip- 
tural knowledge  in  English  Catholics,  of  what- 
ever rank  or  occupation,  not  only  as  a  thing 
admirable  and  beneficial  in  itself,  but  as  indi- 
cative of  a  more  enlarged  and  truly  Catholic 
practical  system,  we  never  expect  to  see  the 
Bible  become  the  text- book  of  the  ordinary 
Christian's  private  meditations.  Wherever  it 
is  so,  it  is  doubtless  a  most  happy  gift  to  him 
who  so  can  make  it ;  for  there  can  be  no 
question  that  no  human  composition,  however 
perfect,  can  be  put  on  a  level  with  the  actual 
writings  of  inspiration  for  furnishing  food  for 
the  hunger  of  the  soul.  But  the  general  prac- 
tice of  uneducated  private  Catholics,  we  can- 
not but  believe,  will  be  ever  what  it  still  is; 
they  will  prefer  the  study  of  Scripture,  as  they 
find  it  culled,  illustrated,  and  enforced  in  their 
more  modern  books  of  meditation,  to  the 
simple,  unadorned  text,  even  though  the  lat- 
ter be  the  unalloyed  word  of  Almighty  God. 
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Rome  Chretienne ;  ou,  Tableau  Historique 
des  Souvenirs  et  des  Monumens  Chretiens 
de  Rome,  Par  M.  Eugene  de  la  Gournerie. 
2  vols.  Paris,  Debecourt ;  London,  Burns. 
This  is  one  of  those  numerous  works  which 
of  late  years  have  been  issuing  in  rapid  suc- 
cession from  the  Catholic  press  of  France,  and 
have  begun  to  exercise  so  salutary  an  influ- 
ence on  the  literature  and  the  general  intelli- 
gence of  that  country.  The  whole  class  of 
writings  to  which  these  volumes  belong,  large 
and  varied  as  it  is,  is  comparatively  unknown 
in  this  country.  Indeed,  we  believe  that  the 
ignorance  that  prevails  in  this  respect  is  greater 
than  even  those  who  are  aware  of  the  extent 
to  which  we  carry  our  insular  prejudices  and 
self-satisfaction  are  in  the  habit  of  imagining. 
The  existence  of  such  a  literature  as  Catholic 
France  possesses  is  so  little  suspected  by  Eng- 
lish people  in  general,  that  we  question  whe- 
ther the  fact  would  be  received  as  credible 
on  the  faith  of  an  ordinary  informant.  French 
literature  in  the  minds  of  the  many  —  the 
reading  public,  who  draw  their  conclusions 
from  the  character  of  the  works  on  the  cata- 
logues of  circulating  libraries  and  popular 
publishers — stands  for  all  that  is  extravagant 
in  conception,  false  in  principle,  and  immoral 
in  sentiment.  Hundreds  have  read,  in  the 
original  or  in  translation,  the  brilliant  but 
seductive  romances  of  which  the  genius  of 
our  neighbours  is  so  prolific,  and  are  familiar, 
it  may  be,  with  the  productions  of  an  infidel 
philosophy  and  an  anti-Catholic  fanaticism, 
which  assault  the  most  sacred  dogmas  of 
Christianity  under  cover  of  a  reverence  for 
its  true  spirit  and  essence.  And  if  there  be 
a  considerable  number  among  the  more  re- 
flecting and  the  more  enlightened  of  our 
countrymen  who  have  studied  the  elaborate 
works  of  a  Guizot  or  a  Thierry,  those  historians 
and  philosophers  who  through  their  spirit  of 
impartial  research,  and  practical  good  sense 
and  discernment,  have  been  led  often  to  bear 
unwilling  testimony  to  the  office  which  the 
Church  has  fulfilled  in  forming  the  civilisation 
and  social  polity  of  modern  Europe ;  yet  for 
every  hundred  such  readers  there  is  scarcely 
one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  writings  which 
emanate  from  that  nucleus  of  true  Catholicism 
which  is  firmly  establishing  itself  in  the  heart 
of  the  French  nation,  and  gradually  attracting 
to  itself  all  that  is  pure  and  good  and  elevated 
in  that  vast  mass  of  thought  and  genius  which 
is  fermenting  in  the  midst  of  an  active-minded 
people. 

The  rising  school  of  Catholic  writers  not 
only  are  remarkable  for  the  largeness  of  their 
views,  their  warmth  and  depth  of  devotion, 
and  for  that  clear  and  precise  reasoning  which 
has  ever  been  the  distinguishing  characteristic 


of  French  writers;  but,  placed  as  they  have 
been  in  immediate  contact  with  an  avowed  and 
active  adversary,  they  have  learnt  to  bring 
religion  to  bear  upon  the  modern  forms  of  in- 
fidelity, and  those  vital  questions  of  social  life, 
which  are  working  with  more  or  less  promi- 
nency in  the  present  European  mind,  and 
peculiarly  in  that  of  France.  The  exigencies 
of  this  warfare  have  led  them  to  seek  a  fami- 
liarity with  first  principles  in  philosophy,  poli- 
tics, and  other  branches  of  human  science, 
whether  theoretical  or  practical,  which  gives 
a  peculiar  value  and  interest  to  their  works. 
Students  and  admirers  of  all  that  was  laudable 
and  excellent  in  the  institutions  and  usages  of 
the  middle  age,  they  are  nevertheless  pre-emi- 
nently men  of  progress  ;  and  while  identifying 
themselves  in  principle  with  the  faithful  of  all 
ages,  are  far  from  seeking  to  revive  the  anti- 
quated form,  whether  political  or  social,  of  a 
bygone  time,  but  in  their  spirit  and  views,  as 
in  the  line  of  action  they  practically  adopt, 
are  the  children  of  the  Church  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

The  work  which  has  given  occasion  to  the 
foregoing  remarks  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  its  kind,  and  is  written  in  so  light  and  easy 
a  style,  that  the  reader  is  hardly  aware  how 
much  valuable  information  he  is  receiving, 
nor  with  what  a  store  of  great  principles  he 
is  being  provided  for  the  solution  of  many  dif- 
ficult questions  in  Christian  ethics,  and  for  a 
deep  initiation  into  the  philosophy  of  history* 
Christian  Rome,  as  its  title  announces,  is  no 
common  guide-book  to  the  antiquities  of  the 
Eternal  City,  neither  is  it  a  mere  historical 
sketch  of  the  events  which  have  occurred  in 
connexion  with  the  metropolis  of  Christen- 
dom, or  of  the  personages  who  have  borne  a 
part  therein.  It  is  this  also,  but  its  excellence 
consists  in  its  being  much  more.  It  is  a  re- 
cord of  the  associations  with  which  that  won- 
drous city  is  interpenetrated  and  surrounded. 
It  is  not  only  a  description  of  localities  and 
events,  illustrated  one  by  the  other,  and  con- 
nected together  with  a  certain  delicacy  of 
colouring  and  artistic  effect,  but  a  grouping 
of  thoughts,  sentiments,  feelings,  all  the  stir- 
ring recollections  and  great  beliefs  which  the 
ffenius  loci  inspires,  around  each  memorable 
spot,  in  a  manner  which  is  captivating  no  less 
to  the  intellect  than  to  the  imagination.  Let 
any  one  conceive  a  well- stored,  religious, 
generous  mind,  full  of  love  and  admiration  for 
every  thing  that  is  good  and  great,  expressing 
itself  not  as  from  a  distance,  and  upon  after- 
recollection,  but  in  present  meditation  on  the 
very  ground  where  each  incident  occurred,  and 
where  lived  and  acted  the  men  whose  exploits  or 
whose  suflTerings  form  the  staple  plot  of  history, 
and  following  the  course  of  reflection  thus  ex- 
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cited,  and  he  will  gain  a  just  idea  of  the  nature 
of  the  work  which  M.  de  la  Gournerie  has  pro- 
duced. Those  who  have  read  that  very  strik- 
ing book,  Rome  as  it  was  under  Paganism^ 
and  as  it  became  under  the  Popes,  will  be  re- 
minded of  it  by  the  work  before  us.  But 
Christian  Rome,  if  it  is  less  brilliant,  less  gra- 
phic and  life-like,  is  also  less  discursive,  more 
philosophical,  and  more  suggestive.  The  idea 
is  excellent,  to  present  the  history,  or  rather 
to  exhibit  the  life  of  the  Christian  Church  at 
its  central  abode,  the  seat  of  its  strength,  and 
the  source  of  all  its  operations  and  influences ; 
and  the  execution,  in  our  opinion,  successfully 
corresponds  with  the  author's  design. 

To  two  opposite  classes  of  persons  the 
work  will  afford  agreeable  reading ;  those  who 
are  well  versed  in  history,  and  those  who  are 
not.  To  the  former,  it  will  serve  as  a  remem- 
brancer of  remarkable  scenes  with  the  de- 
tails of  which  they  are  familiar,  laying  open 
long  vistas  of  memory,  through  the  whole 
range  of  eighteen  centuries,  and  supplying 
abundant  subjects  of  profitable  thought.  The 
latter  it  -will  furnish  not  only  with  all  the 
prominent  landmarks  of  modern  history,  but 
with  a  general  rationale  of  events,  and  with 
what  is  of  far  more  consequence,  principles  of 
interpretation,  which  shall  make  of  history  a 
moral  science,  even  the  study  of  the  works  of 
a  present  God,  ordering  and  governing  the 
world's  affairs  through  and  for  his  Church. 
Such  a  view  harmonises  well  with  the  feelings 
of  Catholics  at  the  present  moment,  when  the 
actual  state  of  Rome  presents  such  a  distressing 
picture  to  the  religious  mind,  that  it  reverts 
with  pleasure  to  the  consideration  of  the  for- 
tunes of  that  unchangeable  and  indestructible 
Church,  the  connexion  with  whose  destinies 
gives  to  that  city  the  supernatural  power  of 
surviving  the  most  terrible  convulsions  and 
calamities.  This  forms  Rome's  true  title  to 
be  called  Eternal.  The  foot  of  the  barbarian 
has  trodden  her  down,  and  the  hand  of  the 
spoiler  has  desecrated  her  sanctuaries,  but  the 
storm  has  ever  passed  away.  Rome  has  en- 
dured and  ever  must  endure,  with  the  inse- 
parable interest  that  attaches  to  the  see  of 
Peter,  and  to  that  sacred  ground  which  pos- 
sesses the  tombs  of  the  Apostles  and  the  relics 
of  unnumbered  Saints. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  allow  the  author  to 
speak  for  himself.  Here  is  his  own  account 
of  the  object  of  his  work. 

"  The  thought  which  has  inspired  this  work  is  that 
of  presenting  an  historical  picture  of  the  Christian  as- 
sociations which  bind  us  to  Rome,  that  '  common  mo- 
ther,' as  poets  say.  These  associations  are  of  various 
kinds  ;  some  connected  with  monumental  remains,  others 
with  the  lives  of  Saints  and  the  great  actions  of  the  Pa- 
pacy. The  greater  part  of  travellers  who  make  the 
pilgrimage  of  Rome  are  masters  of  Livy  and  Tacitus, 
and  the  Forum  where  Cicfero  spoke,  the  theatre  of  Pbm- 
pey  where  Ccesar  fell,  the  Via  Sacra  which  conquerors 
walked  in  triumph,  the  Pantheon  of  Agrippa,  the  baths, 
the  amphitheatres,  the  statues,  have  got  possession  of 


their  minds,  and  engross  their  imagination.  But  do 
you  hear  them  inquiring  after  the  school  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, the  abode  of  St.  Ambrose,  the  house  where  St. 
Jerome  taught  the  divine  Scriptures  to  Paula,  Fabiola, 
Marcella,  those  daughters  of  the  consuls  of  old  Rome  ? 
Do  they  seek  to  discover  the  footsteps  of  saints  on  this 
consecrated  ground  ?  Do  they  feel  their  heart  beat 
with  emotion  as  they  approach  the  pulpit  from  which 
St.  Dominic  preached,  the  oratory  where  St.  Francis  of 
Assisium  prayed,  the  sanctuaries  which  listened  to  the 
homilies  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  the  palace  where 
dwelt  the  Leos,  the  Gregories,  the  Nicolases,  the  Inno- 
cents, those  great  luminaries  of  the  middle  age  which 
still  shed  their  light  on  these  modern  times  ?  No  ;  be- 
cause Christian  Rome  is  not  known ;  because  in  pro- 
portion to  the  diligence  with  which  Pagan  Rome  has 
been  laid  open  to  view  and  its  history  popularised,  has 
been  the  fear  whicli,  it  would  seem,  has  been  felt  of 
making  known  the  history  of  Christian  Rome,  and  at- 
tracting admiration  to  the  marvellous  influence  which 
she  has  exercised  upon  the  world.  Here,  then,  was  a 
gap  in  our  studies  which  required  to  be  filled  up  :  I 
have  endeavoured  to  do  it  on  my  own  account,  and  it  is 
the  result  of  this  labour  which  I  oflFer  to  the  public." 

After  a  pleasing  description  of  the  emotions 
which  are  excited  at  the  first  sight  of  the  dome 
of  St.  Peter,  and  the  objects  that  present 
themselves  on  a  nearer  approach  to  the  city, 
he  exclaims : 

"  Let  others  still  toil  to  exhume  Pagan  Rome  from 
out  the  ruins  which  time  has  accumulated ;  let  them 
lose  themselves  in  conjectures  upon  the  places  where 
incense  rose  in  honour  of  Volupia  or  Ridiculus ;  let 
them  seek  to  restore  to  Jupiter,  to  Caesar,  to  Venus, 
some  little  of  the  prestige  of  their  ancient  worship. 
For  us,  we  will  let  those  deities  of  a  day  slumber  on ; 
their  life  has  been  shorter  than  that  of  the  great  sewer 

of  Tarquin Yes,  it  is  Christian  Rome,  it  is  she  alone 

that  is  admirable  in  the  eyes  of  the  philosopher.  The 
Rome  of  the  Brutuses  and  the  Csesars  was  powerful  by 
the  sword;  but  she  corrupted,  she  degraded,  she  bru- 
talised  humanity.  Christian  Rome  possessed  no  appa- 
rent strength,  and  she  consoled,  she  elevated,  she  ad- 
vanced humanity:  to  her  belong  all  the  prodigies  of 
modern  civilisation;  to  her,  therefore,  to  her  sacred 
monuments,  to  her  holy  relics,  our  respectful  admira- 
tion and  our  homage  is  due.  It  is  the  common  practice 
of  those  who  will  quarrel  for  shreds  of  Voltaire's  cur- 
tains at  Ferney,  and  contemplate  with  pious  abstraction 
a  dirty  handkerchief  of  Jean  Jacques  at  the  Hermitage, 
or  load  themselves  with  fragments  of  marble  detached 
from  some  Pagan  temple,  to  laugh  at  the  simplicity  of 
Christians  kneeling  before  bones,  or  pieces  of  wood, 
richly  enchased  in  gold.  They  smile  in  compassion  at 
the  sight  of  pilgrims  praying  at  St.  Mary  Major,  at  the 
foot  of  the  cradle  of  the  Son  of  the  Virgin,  at  St.  John 
Lateran  before  the  table  on  which  He  celebrated  the 
Last  Supper ;  at  seeing  them  climbing  on  both  knees 
the  steps  which  Jesus  Christ  mounted  during  his  Pas- 
sion ;  or  prostrating  themselves  at  St.  Praxide  before 
the  pillar,  at  Santa  Croce  before  the  august  Wood,  at 
St.  Mary's  in  the  Campo  Santo  before  the  earth,  which 
were  dyed  with  His  blood.  Superstition  I  folly  !  they 
cry ;  and  they  do  not  see — these  men  so  proud  of  their 
science — that  this  humble  cradle,  resplendent  with  the 
blaze  of  a  thousand  lights  burning  on  candlesticks  of 
gold,  this  common  crib,  set  round  witli  precious  stones, 
is  the  reinstating,  the  ennobling  of  the  poor !  What 
was  the  poor  man  in  that  ancient  world,  the  vestiges  of 
which  are  sought  with  so  much  admiration  ?  A  slave, 
a  gladiator  ;  he  served,  he  died,  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
rich  :  such  was  his  existence.  Where  were  the  free- 
thinkers and  i)hilosophers  when  an  arm  from  on  high 
broke  his  chain  ?  Where  were  their  systems  of  equality 
and  liberty  when  this  unfortunate,  this  abject,  was  in- 
vited to  the  common  table  to  cat  there  the  'bread  of  the 
Strong  r  Never  will  their  doctrine  be  as  eloquent,  nerer 
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will  it  speak  to  the  people  as  the  cradle  of  St.  Mary 
Major." 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  explain,  from 
the  ancient  traditions,  the  origin  of  the  names 
bestowed  upon  the  several  churches  and  other 
religious  buildings  of  ancient  Christian  Rome, 
which  in  their  more  modern  form  still  bear 
the  same  venerable  designations;  and  after 
describing  the  catacombs,  their  monumental 
remains,  and  the  paraphernalia  with  which  the 
sacred  services  were  celebrated,  he  adds : 

«'  Christianity  had  found  the  arts  on  the  decline,  and 
the  moment  was  not  yet  come  at  which  it  was  to  give 
them  a  new  impulse.  Proscribed,  hunted  like  deer, 
hiding  themselves  in  subterraneous  places  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  ceremonies  of  their  worship,  the  first 
disciples  of  the  faith  had  time  only  to  pray  and  to  suf- 
fer. We  may  add,  that  sculpture  was  for  a  long  time 
forbidden,  on  account  of  its  association  with  idolatry. 
The  only  images  allowed  were  symbolical :  these  were 
palms,  hearts,  crosses,  the  mystical  triangle,  grapes,  fish, 
lambs,  doves.  Later  there  were  painted  on  the  sacred 
vessels,  Noah's  ark,  St.  Peter's  boat,  the  temptation 
of  Adam  and  Eve,  the  multiplication  of  the  loaves,  the 
Good  Shepherd,  the  figures  of  the  Apostles  represented 
with  their  traditional  characters,  but  above  all,  and 
every  where,  that  of  Jesus,  on  whose  meditative  features 
was  diffused  an  ineffable  sweetness  of  youth.  Subse- 
quently were  made  the  first  essays  in  the  art  of  bas- 
reliefs,  for  the  decoration  of  sarcophagi.  We  do  not 
find  upon  Christian  tombs  any  joyous  representations, 
foolish  jestings  with  death,  as  on  the  ancient  monu- 
ments ;  but  subjects  of  consolation  and  of  hope,  ex- 
pressed with  a  touching  simplicity.  One  while  it  is 
Elias  borne  away  in  a  chariot  of  fire,  at  another,  John 
the  Baptist  preaching  in  the  valleys  and  the  mountains. 
One  ancient  sarcophagus  represents  to  us  Jesus  Christ 
sending  forth  his  disciples  to  promulgate  the  faith  in 
the  midst  of  the  world.  Ite  et  docete  omnes  gentes. 
He  is  raised  aloft  upon  a  rock  from  which  there  flow 
streams  of  living  water,  at  which  a  little  old  man,  sym- 
bol of  the  Gentile  world,  comes  to  quench  his  thirst  by 
long  draughts.  The  number  of  these  first  Christian 
monuments  was  very  considerable ;  they  were  heaped 
together  in  the  chapels  of  the  catacombs,  and  the  scrip- 
tural legends  which  were  graven  on  them  added  by  their 
simple  grandeur  to  the  charm  of  these  glorious  memo- 
rials. Art  is  silent  and  grows  dim  before  this  piety  of 
the  first  ages,  this  living  faith,  this  burning  love,  these 
last  honours  rendered  to  men  branded  by  power,  denied 
by  the  world,  and  who,  faithful  to  their  vocation,  had 
passed  through  life  doing  good.  Religion  was  then  at  her 
militant  epoch;  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  lay  the  foun- 
dations of  the  edifice,  to  propagate  her  doctrines,  to  make 
them  the  base  of  laws  and  morals,  and  to  overthrow  all 
the  beliefs  of  mankind  in  order  to  construct  them  anew. 
Meanwhile  arts  and  literature  became  extinct.  But 
when  religion,  high  and  dominant,  had  accomplished 
her  work,  when  she  had  firmly  knit  society  together, 
then  it  was  that  her  branches  spread  and  ramified,  then 
did  she  fructify  the  human  mind,  impel  it  forward  in  all 
directions,  and  illuminate  with  her  torch  its  new  inves- 
tigations." 

Some  very  pleasing  legends  are  interspersed 
occasionally  with  the  graver  historical  matter. 
Take  the  two  following  as  a  specimen ;  the 
first  is  from  the  third  century.  The  writer  is 
speaking  of  the  advantage  such  lessons  afforded 
to  succeeding  generations. 

"  Were  there  in  the  Christian  society  any  feeble, 
fainting  souls  who  looked  back  with  regret  at  the 
intoxicating  pleasures  of  their  past  life,  and  doubted  of 
Divine  grace,  they  were  told  of  Aglae  and  Boniface; 
Aglae  the  courtesan,  who  had  chariots,  and  eunuchs, 


and  splendid  palaces ;  who  in  summer,  amidst  the  en- 
chantments of  Baise,  beside  the  perfumed  banks  of  the 
voluptuous  Parthenope,  surrounded  with  senators  and 
knights,  youths  and  ancients,  was  more  loved,  more 
adored  than  the  gods  themselves.  Boniface,  her  stew- 
ard, and  the  confidant  of  her  pleasures,  said  to  her,  at 
parting  on  a  voyage,  '  What  should  you  think  if  I 
brought  you  some  relics  of  martyrs  ?'  Aglae  answered 
with  a  sarcasm  the  irony  of  her  favourite.  '  If  some 
one  brings  you  my  relics,'  again  rejoined  Boniface,  *  at 
least  do  not  refuse  them.'  And  Boniface  departed,  and 
he  was  touched  by  grace,  and  he  suffered  for  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  his  rehcs  did  come  to  Aglae.  And  Aglae 
the  courtesan  was  touched  in  her  turn  by  that  mysteri- 
ous voice  which  often  speaks  to  us  in  our  hearts,  and  in 
her  turn  she  suffered  and  died  for  God.  The  bodies  of 
Boniface  and  of  Aglae  were  deposited  on  Mount  Aven- 
tine,  and  there  they  were  surrounded  with  the  homage 
of  the  faithful." 

The  second  is  from  the  fourth  oenturj'. 

"  All  the  world  knows  the  miracle  which  led  to  the 
foundation  of  this  latter  basihca  (St.  Mary  Major). 
The  patrician  John  and  his  wife  having  no  children, 
had  made  a  vow  to  consecrate  their  fortune  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  a  work  which  should  be  pleasing  to 
the  Mother  of  God,  and  every  day  they  prayed  the 
Virgin  to  reveal  to  them  her  wish ;  when  all  unexpect- 
edly, on  the  nones  of  August,  during  the  night,  part 
of  the  Esquiline  hill  was  covered  with  snow.  At  the 
same  time  the  Virgin  appeared  in  a  dream  to  the  patri- 
cian, and  to  Pope  Liberius.  On  the  morrow  the  Pope 
and  the  patrician  proceeded  in  state  to  the  Esquiline, 
and  traced  the  outline  of  a  church  on  the  ground  which 
was  white  with  snow.  This  church,  dedicated  to  Mary, 
was  called  St.  Mary  ad  Nives ;  and  as  it  was  the  largest 
of  those  which  were  consecrated  to  her  at  Rome,  it  came 
subsequently  to  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  St. 
Mary  Major." 

Some  remarks  of  the  author,  which  occur 
later  in  the  work,  may  here  be  quoted,  as  in- 
dicating the  place  which  he  assigns  to  those 
beautiful  traditions  in  relation  to  the  better 
authenticated  facts  of  history. 

' '  When  the  Lombards  came  down  from  Pannonia, 
with  wives  and  children,  worshipping  the  head  of  a  goat, 
seeing  the  judgment  of  God  only  in  the  strength  of  their 
own  arm,  and  dragging  their  captives  along  '  tied  by  the 
neck  like  dogs,'  to  use  the  energetic  expression  of  St. 
Gregory,  suddenly  there  fell  a  night  of  deep  darkness. 
The  towns,  the  libraries,  the  monasteries,  where  was 
preserved  entire  the  deposit  of  traditions,  were  con- 
sumed ;  the  most  populous  districts  saw  themselves 
transformed  into  deserts,  and  the  taste  for  the  arts, 
the  study  of  the  sciences,  the  pursuit  of  letters,  at  once 
were  lost.  Then  the  mind  of  man  found  itself  alone 
with  itself  and  with  God,  and  poetry  took  refuge  in 
legends,  —  sweet  and  simple  expressions  of  a  faith  sub- 
lime, which  will  be  always  read,  always  venerated  ;  for 
*  we  lend  the  ear  to  the  sounds  to  which  saintly  souls 
give  utterance  with  more  respect  than  to  the  voice  of 
genius.'*" 

We  pass  to  the  graver  and  more  solid  por- 
tions of  the  work.  After  extolling  the  modera- 
tion and  disinterestedness  of  the  Popes  gene- 
rally, and  the  justice  which  they  displayed  in 
their  mediations  between  rulers  and  their  sub- 
jects, our  author  introduces  us  to  the  melan- 
choly period  of  the  tenth  centur3\  Fair  and 
discriminating  in  his  judgments,  he  does  not 
shrink  from  laying  bare  the  extreme  depravity 
of  manners  for  which  the  period  that  lies 
between  Benedict  IV.  and  Silvester  II.  (902- 
*  The  Abbe  Gerbet. 
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999)  has  obtained  so  disgraceful  a  celebrity. 
Not  that,  of  course,  he  falls  into  the  error  of 
supposing  that  holiness  and  Christian  heroism 
were  banished  from  the  earth  (for  he  relates 
most  remarkable  instances  of  the  contrary)  ; 
but  it  is  the  personal  vices  of  certain  of  the 
Popes  in  this  age  which  excite  his  sorrow, 
and  occasion  the  remarks  that  follow ;  in 
which  he  throws  himself  for  support  on  the 
great  Catholic  principle,  that  the  infallible 
voice  of  truth,  like  the  grace  that  flows  through 
the  sacraments,  is  independent  of  the  indi- 
vidual merits  of  its  human  organ  and  minis- 
ter, and  rejoices  in  the  consideration  that  the 
very  vices  of  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  became 
a  confirmation  of  the  supernatural  character  of 
that  Church  over  which  they  were  set  to  rule. 

"The  moment  was  not  far  distant  at  which,  by  the 
aid  of  ignorance  and  anarchy,  corruption  was  to  enter 
into  the  holy  place;  and  it  was  perhaps  the  hardest 
trial  which  God  had  reserved  to  his  Church.  In  charg- 
ing Peter  to  '  strengthen  his  brethren'  in  the  faith,  Jesus 
Christ  had  founded  the  truth  upon  him,  as  on  an  im- 
movable rock ;  but  He  did  not  promise,  either  to  him 
or  to  his  successors,  that  impeccability  which  would  have 
made  them  into  gods.  Let  us,  therefore,  not  be  asto- 
nished that  human  passions  should  sometimes  have 
agitated  the  hearts  of  those  Pontiffs,  who,  in  being 
ministers  of  Providence,  had  not  ceased  to  be  the  chil- 
dren of  men ;  and  let  us  acknowledge  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  divine  light  did  not  grow  dim  in  their  hands, 
its  brightness  was  not  obscured  by  their  vices  ;  genera- 
tions have  continued  to  see  it  shining  above  the  false 
glares  of  reason,  and  traversing  centuries  as  pure  as  the 
day  on  which  it  rose  upon  the  world ;  "  habitantibus  in 
regione  umbrce  mortis  lux  orta  est  eis." 

"  No  epoch  in  the  history  of  Christian  Rome  is  so 
deeply  melancholy  as  that  comprised  between  Benedict 
IV.  and  Silvester  II.  No  longer  do  we  see  Popes  tri- 
umphing by  martyrdom,  as  under  the  Roman  emperors, 
or  reigning  by  their  virtues,  as  under  the  Greek  em- 
perors and  the  successors  of  Charlemagne.  Sanctity, 
dignity,  power,  every  thing  deserted  them,  every  thing, 
even  to  the  government  of  Rome,  which  became  de- 
graded in  the  hands  of  infamous  women  and  despicable 
factions.  And  nevertheless,  the  Divine  sign  still  gleams 
on  the  brow  of  the  successor  of  Peter.  This  man, 
who  seems  to  wish  to  prove  by  his  crimes  the  divinity 
of  a  religion  which  perpetuates  itself  by  him,  and  as  in 
spite  of  him,  is  ever  encircled  with  a  halo  which  the 
saints  themselves  respect.  It  is  because  the  doctrine 
which  he  preaches  is  ever  *  the  truth  and  the  life :'  it 
is  because,  amongst  all  the  vacillations  of  the  human 
mind,  in  the  midst  of  that  world  where  not  a  single 
generation  is  faithful  to  the  teachings  of  the  generation 
that  preceded  it,  each  individual  Pontiff,  whatever  he 
be,  adds  a  link  to  that  strong  chain  of  tradition  which, 
taking  man  as  he  comes  forth  from  the  hands  of  God, 
guides  him  safely  across  ages,  and  against  which  all  the 
efforts  of  human  reason  strike  but  to  dash  themselves  to 
pieces.  Here  is  a  spectacle  which  no  other  religion  can 
display  before  the  world." 

The  following  forms  a  sort  of  sequel  to  our 
last  extract,  and  describes  the  fears  and  fore- 
bodings with  which  the  hearts  of  men  were 
filled  as  the  thousand  years  drew  towards  their 
close. 

**  The  end  of  the  tenth  century  was  awaited  by  the 
people  with  a  sort  of  trembling  and  anguish,  for  men  saw 
in  it  the  last  limit  of  the  existence  of  this  world.  Kach 
year  they  thought  they  recognised  the  features  of  Anti- 
christ distinctly  revealed,  and  the  invasions  of  the  Hun- 
garians and  the  Scytho-  Russians  seemed  to  realise  to 


disturbed  imaginations  the  apparition  of  that  Gog  mi 
Magog,  those  mysterious  hordes  of  the  ApocalypseJ 
•  the  number  of  which  is  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,'  andl 
which,  *  when  the  thousand  years  were  finished,  Satan 
was  to  gather  together  to  battle  against  the  earth  and 
the  camp  of  the  saints.'  Perhaps  also  they  might  have 
found  signs,  precursors  of  this  terrible  catastrophe,  in 
the  corruption  which  was  spread  over  the  world  like  a 
legion  of  hell ;  but  it  has  not  been  given  to  man  to 
fathom  the  depths  of  the  counsels  of  God.  The  period 
which  was  just  expiring  had  seen  the  religion  of  Christ 
triumph  over  human  reason  and  power  by  the  force  of 
truth  alone  ;  never  had  a  greater  marvel  or  more  as- 
tonishing virtues  shone  out  upon  the  earth ;  religion 
henceforth  was  power ;  religion  was  wealth :  it  was  re- 
served to  a  subsequent  period  to  see  her  accomplish  her 
work  of  civilisation,  long  while  interrupted  by  the  in- 
roads of  barbarians  and  the  anarchy  of  the  times,  and 
then  impress  on  the  arts,  the  sciences,  and  literature, 
her  own  peculiar  character,  and  an  impulse  which  they 
had  never  received  before.  If,  in  fine,  the  progressive 
development  of  our  faculties  was  one  day  to  give  us  an 
unlimited  confidence  in  our  own  resources;  if  every  yoke 
was  to  become  heavy  to  us,  every  rule  insupportable  ;  it  a 
was  still  reserved  to  religion  to  uphold  the  tottering  ■ 
fabric  of  society  by  the  depth  of  the  roots  which  she  ¥ 
struck  into  the  world,  and  to  triumph  by  means  of  the 
exhaustion  and  confusion  which  are  engendered  by  the 
liberty  of  thought,  as  heretofore  she  triumphed  by  the 
enthusiasm  wMch  is  produced  by  the  authority  of  her 
word." 

The  very  worst  corruption  of  manners  pre- 
vailed— indolence,  simony,  incontinence.  Kings 
and  nobles  trafficked  in  benefices;  abbeys  and 
bishoprics  were  bought  and  sold ;  and,  to  use 
the  forcible  words  of  the  author,  "  Tout  finit 
par  etre  a  vendre ;  tout,  jusqu'au  trone  de 
Saint  Pierre !"  A  reformation,  a  reformer 
was  needed.  Good  men  prayed,  and  looked 
wistfully  and  in  faith  to  the  chair  of  Peter  for 
a  firm  hand  and  a  stout  heart,  full  of  love  and 
confidence  in  God.  Their  prayers  were  heard, 
their  faith  was  rewarded.  Disorders  were  to 
be  quelled,  and  the  rights  of  the  Church  vin- 
dicated, but  not  without  a  struggle,  not  with- 
out suffering  :  in  the  work  of  reformation  she 
was  to  come  in  direct  collision  with  the  power 
and  policy  of  kings. 

On  the  death  of  Alexander  II., 

"  A  fast  of  three  days  was  appointed,  according  to 
custom,  with  processions  and  prayers,  in  preparation 
for  the  nomination  of  a  new  Pope.  But  at  the  moment 
at  which  Alexander  was  being  interred  in  the  basilica 
of  Lateran,  suddenly  a  great  tumult  arose  ;  the  people 
took  Hildebrand,  and  conducted  him  to  the  church  of 
St.  Peter  ad  Vincula,  where  the  Cardinals  and  the  clergy 
proclaimed  him  Pontiff.  How  could  it  be  that  a  man 
of  such  inflexible  austerity  should  be  chosen  by  the  pre- 
ference of  this  dissolute  clergy  and  capricious  people, 
who  knew  not  what  it  was  to  obey  ?  No  doubt,  because 
all  the  world  feels  the  sovereignty  of  genius,  and  does  in- 
voluntary homage  in  its  presence.  Hildebrand,  besides, 
had  no  ambition  for  liimself ;  his  sole,  his  proper  am- 
bition was  that  of  reforming  the  violent,  sordid,  cor- 
rupted manners  of  his  time,  and  every  where  to  base  the 
government  of  the  Christian  community  upon  a  strict 
application  of  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel.  On  the  day 
after  liis  election  he  wrote  to  Henry,  King  of  Germany, 
to  inforin  him  of  the  choice  which  the  clergy  of  Rome 
had  made,  and  to  beg  him  not  to  consent  to  it ;  *  for,' 
he  added,  '  if  I  am  Pope,  it  will  be  impossible  for  me 
to  leave  unpunished  the  crimes  with  which  you  are 
charged.'         ♦         •         * 

*♦  Had  kings  allowed  the  Roman  Pontiffs  a  complete 
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independence  in  the  reformation  of  the  clergy,  had  they 
not  unceasingly  hampered  the  exercise  of  their  spiritual 
authority  by  laying  claim  to  the  disposal  of  ecclesiastical 
benefices,  doubtless  there  never  would  have  been  seen 
that  struggle  between  the  two  powers,  and  each  of  them 
would  have  preserved  its  full  liberty  of  action.  It  was, 
above  all,  to  maintain  intact  the  exercise  of  this  autho- 
rity, that  Gregory  VII.  claimed  to  have  command  over 
kings." 

The  subject  of  investitures,  the  principles 
involved  in  the  contest,  and  the  consequences 
that  flowed  from  it,  are  well  detailed  ;  though 
we  wish  that  M.  de  la  Gournerie  had  given 
more  place  to  the  consideration  of  the  tem- 
poral or  political  position  of  the  Popes  in  the 
middle  ages.  He  has  rather  left  it  to  be  in- 
ferred by  his  readers  from  the  general  drift  of 
his  remarks,  than  given  them  the  benefit  of  any 
direct  statement  and  explanation  on  the  sub- 
ject. A  very  few  words,  we  think,  might  have 
sufficed  to  point  out  the  grounds  on  which 
the  papal  pretensions  were  practically  based, 
and  the  real  nature  of  the  acts  by  which  these 
pretensions  were  enforced.  We  can  but  sug- 
gest, and  that  very  concisely. 

And  first,  it  is  plain  on  the  face  of  history 
that  the  greatest  stretch  of  temporal  power  on 
the  part  of  the  Popes,  even  that  of  deposing 
kings,  was  not  regarded  in  the  ages  in  ques- 
tion as  any  thing  preposterous  and  intolerable. 
And  from  the  very  nature  of  the  claim,  so  ex- 
traordinary an  exercise  of  authority  cannot  be 
attributed  to  the  ambition  and  usurpations  of 
individual  Pontiffs,  since,  had  not  the  mass 
been  disposed  to  acknowledge  its  legitimacy, 
it  would  have  been  a  mere  brutum  fulmen, 
exciting  contempt,  and  not  respect ;  had  there 
not  been  an  universal  belief  and  conviction 
that  the  Roman  Pontiffs  possessed  a  general 
control  over  secular  princes,  such  a  pretension 
never  could  have  been  received  and  acquiesced 
in,  both  by  rulers  and  people,  as  history  testi- 
fies that  it  was.  On  what,  then,  did  this  con- 
viction rest  ? 

Whatever  may  be  the  real  ultimate  source 
and  ground  of  the  authority  exercised  by  the 
Popes  over  kings  (and  the  Church  has  no 
positive  doctrine  on  the  subject),  the  simple 
fact  is,  that  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  in  tem- 
poral matters  was  part  of  the  recognised  policy 
of  Christendom  in  the  middle  ages.  The  suc- 
cessor of  Peter  was  regarded  as  the  judge  be- 
tween rulers  and  people:  to  him  the  latter  ap- 
pealed when  their  rights  were  invaded,  or  their 
liberties  endangered;  and  kings  themselves 
acknowledged  their  accountability  to  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  Church.  On  all  hands  it  was 
acknowledged  that  the  Vicar  of  Christ  pos- 
sessed authority  to  decide  all  differences,  and 
pronounce  sentence  in  all  causes  in  which 
temporal  sovereignty  or  popular  rights  were 
involved.  The  general  consent  of  all  parties 
constituted  the  Roman  Pontiff  the  final  ar- 
bitrator of  Christendom,  and  voluntarily  in- 
vested him  with  a  temporal  supremacy.     It 


was  the  common  conviction,  the  received  ju- 
risprudence of  the  age. 

But  further,  the  monarchies  which  arose 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire  were 
as  much  elective  as  hereditary,  and  the  heads 
of  the  nations  held  their  thrones,  if  not  by  the 
grant,  yet  with  the  concurrence  of  the  people. 
But  however  this  may  be,  the  consensus  of  all 
nations  in  all  times  has  determined  that  there 
are  bounds  beyond  which  absolute  power  be- 
comes tyranny,  and  a  violation  of  law  human 
and  divine ;  that  there  is  a  point  beyond  which 
subjects  are  released  from  the  obligation  of 
obedience.  The  power  of  kings  has  ever,  in 
effect,  subsisted  by  virtue  of  a  compact  with 
those  who  are  its  subjects,  whether  such  com- 
pact were  matter  of  express  understanding  or 
not.  This  is  the  popular  doctrine  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  But  who  is  to  be  judge  when  the 
compact,  the  condition  of  allegiance,  is  vio- 
lated, and  allegiance  ceases  to  be  a  duty  ?  At 
the  present  day  the  decision  seems  left  to  the 
general  sense  and  instinct  of  men  ;  or  to  the 
resolution  of  some  popular  assembly,  whether 
an  integral  part  of  the  constitution  or  not ;  or 
to  the  combined  judgment  of  the  representa- 
tives of  neighbouring  and  interested  nations. 
In  the  middle  ages,  the  Pope  was  the  recog- 
nised judge ;  and  as  the  oath  of  allegiance 
was  made  to  God,  so  no  power  less  than  the 
power  of  him  who  was  the  minister  of  God 
was  held  competent  to  absolve  from  that  oath, 
and  set  free  the  conscience.  The  act  of  the 
Pope  was  an  authoritative  declaration  of  right, 
directing  and  justifying  conscience  in  a  matter 
of  the  highest  social  importance. 

To  judge  fairly,  therefore,  of  the  power 
which  was  exercised  by  the  Popes  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  it  should  first  be  considered  whether 
tyranny  can  in  any  case  justify  the  withdrawal 
of  obedience  and  the  deposition  of  the  tyrant; 
and  secondly,  what  power,  in  the  times  in  ques- 
tion, was  universally  acknowledged  as  compe- 
tent to  decide  in  such  a  case,  and  pronounce 
the  sentence  of  deposition. 

To  these  considerations  a  third  must  be 
added ;  which  is,  what  were  the  conditions 
on  which  the  princes  of  the  middle  age  oc- 
cupied their  thrones,  and  were  entitled  to 
the  obedience  of  their  subjects?  Those  con- 
ditions were,  that  they  should  uphold  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  and  maintain  the 
one  faith  of  Catholic  Christendom.  On  the 
basis  of  that  faith  and  that  authority  the  great 
feudal  system  of  Europe  was  built ;  and  a  so- 
vereign who  resisted  the  one  or  rejected  the 
other,  violated  the  conditions  on  -which  his 
prerogatives  rested,  broke  his  contract  with 
his  people,  and  renounced  his  right  to  their  al- 
legiance. If,  therefore,  deposition  followed,  it 
would  be  not  simply  because  of  his  heresy  or 
schism,  his  denial  of  the  faith  and  rebellion 
against  the  Church,  but  because  he  had  vio- 
lated the  obligation  which  he  had  contracted 
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with  his  subjects, — an  obligation  which  in- 
volved the  maintenance  of  the  Church,  and 
devotion  to  its  interests.  And  as  practically 
it  will  be  found  that  no  Pope  ever  claimed 
the  power  of  deposing  a  prince,  or  declaring 
his  subjects  absolved  from  their  allegiance, 
except  on  the  ground  that  the  moral  obliga- 
tion of  the  oath  had  ceased  by  the  violation 
of  the  conditions  on  which  it  reposed  ;  so  dog- 
matically it  may  be  observed,  that  it  is  not, 
nor  ever  was,  any  part  of  Catholic  doctrine, 
that  princes  forfeit  their  rights  by  heresy  or 
infidelity,  independently  of  the  engagements 
implied  in  the  very  occupation  of  the  throne. 

All,  therefore,  that  we  at  present  contend  for 
is,  that  the  temporal  supremacy  of  the  Popes 
was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  an  integral  part  of 
the  political  system  of  the  middle  age,  exer- 
cised within  the  confines  of  Christendom,  and 
over  Catholic  princes  who  themselves  acknow- 
ledged its  claims,  and  who,  if  not  by  written 
compacts  or  express  constitutions,  yet  by  com- 
mon consent  and  mutual  understanding,  had 
bound  themselves  by  the  same  obedience  by 
which  their  subjects  were  bound,  and  were 
amenable,  even  in  their  temporal  capacity,  to 
the  laws  and  the  authority  of  the  Church. 

But  further,  it  appears  to  us  that  our  author 
has  in  this  instance  not  only  omitted  what  it 
would  have  been  desirable  to  say,  but  made 
an  admission  of  which,  we  confess,  we  cannot 
see  the  justice.  To  confine  our  remarks  to 
the  case  of  St.  Gregory  himself,  who  has 
usually  been  considered  as  the  very  type  of  a 
spiritual  despot,  not  only  by  Protestants,  but 
by  such  Catholics  (and  they  are  many)  as  have 
been  carried  away  by  the  tide  of  misrepresen- 
tation abounding  in  the  writings  of  an  irreli- 
gious age,  to  believe  that  they  had  need  to 
apologise  where  they  had  rather  just  title  to 
glory.  So  far  from  his  conduct  being  open 
to  any  charge  of  encroachment  on  the  tempo- 
ral power,  a  careful  perusal  of  the  real  facts 
of  his  life,  not  as  seen  through  some  distorted 
medium,  but  as  extracted  from  the  authentic 
documents  of  the  time,  will  only  inspire  the 
reader  with  wonder  and  admiration  at  the 
mildness,  the  long-suffering,  the  paternal  ten- 
derness, and  the  careful  regard,  which  he  dis- 
played towards  that  imperial  monster,  Henry 
IV.  The  oppressed  Saxons,  in  fact,  were  loud 
in  their  complaints  at  the  forbearance  and 
tardiness  of  the  Pope,  and  the  ready  credence 
he  gave  to  the  faithless  promises  of  their  trea- 
cherous tyrant.  So  that  the  age  he  lived  in 
was  ready  even  to  tax  him  with  an  excess  of 
moderation  and  gentleness,  where  succeeding 
times  have  discovered  only  encroachment  and 
violence. 

There  appears  to  be  a  confusion  in  the  pas- 
sage we  are  about  to  quote,  between  the  secu- 
larising effect  often  produced  upon  the  clergy 
themselves  by  their  admixture  in  secular  con- 
cerns, and  by  the  conjunction  in  their  persons 


of  the  priestly  character  and  the  feudal  seij 
nory — an  effect  constantly  deplored  by  the 
very  Popes  who  have  been  most  loudly  taxe 
with  a  spirit  of  worldliness  and  aggrandise 
ment — and  the  supposed  exorbitant  claims  c 
the  Church  to  exalt  the  spiritual  above  th 
temporal  power  in  those  things  which  rightl 
belong  to  the  latter.     Waving,  therefore,  th 
former  subject,  which  only  embarrasses  th 
real  question,  we  conceive  that  our  author  i 
disposed  to  allow  that  Gregory  is  liable  t 
some  such  charge  in  not  making  a  proper  die 
tinction  between  the  investiture  with  the  tern 
poralities,  which  the  Church  ultimately  con 
ceded  under  Calixtus  II.,  and  the  investitur 
with  the  ring  and  crosier,  which  symbolisei 
those  spiritual  powers  which  the  secular  autho 
rity  had  no  right  to  confer.     It  should  be  re 
membered,  however,  that  it  was  through  thi  ( 
very  practice  that  princes  had  taken  occasio) 
to  assert  authority  over  the  spiritualities  o 
the  Church,  making  elections,  and  changin' 
them  at  their  pleasure,  and  so  opening  a  door  t 
the  most  frightful  simony.     It  was  necessary 
therefore,  that  the  Pope  should  strike  at  th( 
root  of  the  evil.     The  temporal  and  the  spi 
ritual  investiture  had  become  absolutely  con 
founded  in  men's  minds^  and  nothing  less  thai 
an  assumption  by  the  Church   of  the   w'hol 
into  her  own  hands  was  needed,  so  long  as  th* 
former  was  practically  interpreted  in  a  manne 
so  injurious  to  her  liberty  and  purity.    Tha 
discriminating   concession,    which   might    bt 
made  consistently  with  her  safety  in  Calixtus 
time,  when  the  great  battle  had  been  fough 
and  won,  and  the  great  reform  achieved  o 
which  Gregory  VII.  was  the  glorious  instru- 
ment, could  not  have  been  made  before.     Ii 
would  have  been  a  betrayal  of  her  sacred  in- 
terests.    It  could  not  be  safely  made  even  ii 
Pascal's  time,  who  found  himself  necessitated  tc 
recall  the  consent  which  he  had  momentarilj 
given  to  a  similar  arrangement.  Acts  take  theii 
meaning  from  the  value  set  upon  them  in  the 
time  and  circumstances  under  which  they  arc 
performed  ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  keep  thit 
peculiarity  in  mind  if  we  would  attempt  to 
judge  the  policy  of  the  Church  in  different 
ages ;  now  contending,  now  yielding ;  some- 
times yielding  what  she  one  while  contended 
for,  and  now  contending  for  what  she  had 
seemed  to  have  long  peaceably  yielded ;  but 
ever  guided  by  a  more  than  human  wisdom. 

Again,  if  we  find  St.  Qregory  using  words 
which  imply  a  direct  assumption  of  powei^ 
and  that  by  divine  right,  over  sovereigns, 
their  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  capacity,! 
is  not  necessary  for  his  justifitation  to  en( 
upon  the  question   of  the  existence  or  n( 
existence  of  such  a  power — a  question  whij 
the  Church  has  never  decided,  and  which 
therefore,  an  open   one.     If  we  find  him 
his  letters  occasionally  using  such  languaj 
as  the  following,  "  If  the  Holy  See  can  judge 
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;lie  spiritual,  still  more  can  she  judge  the  tem- 
3oral,"  it  is  not  necessary  to  look  further  than 
.he  principles  we  have  briefly  stated  for  their 
explanation.  An  excommunicated  king  was 
n  Henry's  days  virtually  a  deposed  one,  un- 
ess  within  a  year  and  a  day  tlie  excommuni- 
;ation  was  raised.  Henry  and  his  partisans 
cnew,  therefore,  no  better  mode  of  defence 
han  pleading  the  exemption  of  the  king  from 
he  judgment  of  the  spiritual  power.  They 
lenied  the  right  of  Gregory  to  excommuni- 
;ate  an  emperor ;  they  claimed  for  him  a 
acred  character,  which  set  him  above  the 
•each  of  the  spiritual  arm.  To  this  Gregory 
inswered,  that  if  he  could  excommunicate 
)ishops,  with  still  more  right  could  he  excom- 
aunicate  laymen,  v/ho,  although  emperors, 
lossessed  a  power  of  less  excellence.  In  the 
ecognised  policy  of  the  middle  ages  excom- 
mnication  implied  deposition,  as  has  been 
een  :  to  claim  the  power  of  excommunica- 
ion  was  all  one,  therefore,  practically  in  those 
ays  with  claiming  the  deposing  power ;  and 
,  is  not  surprising  that  the  two  being  united 
hould  be  often  spoken  of  in  the  same  terms, 
nd  as  if  they  rested  on  the  same  ground. 

Thus  we  would  urge  that  St.  Gregory's 
onduct  can  be  fully  justified  on  the  lowest 
round  which  can  be  taken,  and  without  con- 
Boding  for  the  Church's  possession  of  a  divine 
ght  in  the  temporal  order  ;  a  doctrine,  how- 
ver,  which  has  high  and  learned  authority 
n  its  side.  And  it  is  a  clear  positive  recog- 
ition  of  these  principles  and  facts  which  we 
?eni  to  desiderate  in  the  passage  that  follows, 
Jmirable  as  it  is  in  its  general  purport,  and 
istly  as  it  represents  the  ends  which  the 
opes  ever  had  in  view  in  the  exercise  of  the 
1st  social  influence  which  they  possessed. 

"  Kings  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  the  investiture 
'  bishoprics  and  abbeys  in  the  quality  of  fiefs  depend- 
it  on  the  crown ;  but  instead  of  making  use,  in  this 
remony,  of  the  standard  or  the  sceptre,  which  were 
arks  of  the  temporal  power,  as  was  the  custom  in  the 
her  fiefs,  they  delivered  to  the  ecclesiastical  titularies 
e  crosier  and  the  ring,  which  were  the  distinctive 
?ns  of  spiritual  authority.  The  Popes,  at  first,  kept 
ence;  but  when  Gregory  VII.  undertook  to  purify 
e  manners  of  the  clergy,  and  when  he  fou*id  in  its 
nstitution  and  in  its  habits  an  obstinate  resistance  to 
I  idea  of  reform,  he  boldly  reclaimed  the  rights  which 
longed  to  him  as  head  of  the  Church.  Accustomed 
fact  to  receive  every  thing  from  the  temporal  power, 
-storal  staff  and  rich  possessions,  the  clergy  were 
sing  sight  of  the  common  centre  of  the  faith ;  they 
ire  becoming  deaf  to  the  exhortations  which  emana- 
J  from  the  apostolic  see  ;  and  as  the  ties  which  united 
em  with  the  Roman  Pontiffs  were  insensibly  relaxing, 
e  moment  could  be  foreseen  when  Christendom  would 
'd  itself  broken  up  into  a  crowd  of  national  Churches, 
ider  the  immediate  direction  of  princes,  and  entirely 
bservient  to  their  pleasure.  Add  to  which,  that  simony 
uld,  in  this  way,  be  practised  easily  and  without  con- 
ol.  These  consequences  were  too  evident  for  the 
)pes  to  renounce  their  just  pretensions  :  but  the  en- 
oachments  of  the  secular  power  even  produced,  under 
e  pontificate  of  Gregory  VII,,  a  reaction  in  the  oppo- 
e  direction.  Gregory  reasoned  thus :  that  not  only 
d  the  temporal  authority  no  right  to  confer  spuritual 
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investiture,  but  that  it  belonged  rather  to  the  spiritual 
power,  in  its  capacity  of  God's  vicar,  to  confer  temporal 
investitures.  'I'his  idea  was  agreeable  to  the  ideas  of 
the  age ;  which,  having  received  every  thing  of  the 
Church — laws,  sciences,  letters,  religion — naturally  be- 
held, in  the  heads  of  the  Church,  the  guardians  of  kings. 
But  a  political  pre-eminence  so  exalted  and  so  univer- 
sal had  its  dangers ;  since  it  obliged  the  Church  to  pe- 
netrate into  the  labyrinth  of  hutaan  passions,  and  to 
take  a  part  in  the  midst  of  jealous  ambitions,  which 
risked  the  misconception  or  the  compromise  of  its  au- 
thority. This  is  what  St.  Bernard  felt,  when  he  wrote 
to  Pope  Eugenius  III. :  *  You  preside  over  the  world, 
to  give  it  the  benefit  of  counsel,  to  watch  over  its  well- 
being,  and  to  hold  it  together.  .  .  .  Seek  not  dominion 
over  men,  being  a  man  like  unto  others  ;  for  fear  lest 
iniquity  should  come  to  domineer  over  you.  .  .  .  Know 
that  you  have  more  need  of  a  mattock  than  a  sceptre  to 
accomplish  the  work  of  the  prophet,  who  was  raised  up 
to  root  out  the  bad  grain,  and  not  to  bear  rule.' 

"  These  are  solemn  words  ;  but  what  obligations  were 
imposed  upon  the  Church  by  this  high  position  of 
counsel  and  conservator  of  society,  in  an  age  in  which 
brute  force  was  so  powerful,  and  in  which  there  was 
open  warfare  between  mind,  represented  by  the  only 
classes  that  cultivated  it,  and  matter,  expressed  by  the 
violent  instincts  of  the  ignorant  classes  !  The  first 
weed  to  pluck  up,  without  doubt,  was  that  passion  of  en- 
croachment, which  threatened  to  destrqy  all  liberty  in 
Europe ;  for  there  was  but  one  liberty  then — the  holy 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God !  This  was  the  only 
guarantee  which  the  people  possessed  for  the  present, 
and  their  only  hope  for  the  future.  So  long  as  the 
Church  was  powerful  every  where — and  she  was  so,  by 
the  unity  of  her  action,  by  her  possessions,  and  by  her 
immunities — despotism  felt  the  rein,  and  did  not  ad- 
vance. The  Church,  *  placed  on  an  eminence  that  she 
might  behold  every  thing,'  to  speak  the  language  of  St. 
Bernard,  watched  and  kept  guard  over  all.  Here  she 
protected  the  remains  of  the  pi-operty  of  shipwrecked 
unfortunates  against  the  cupidity  of  some  who  appro- 
priated them  as  a  right ;  there  she  took  under  her  pro- 
tection the  merchant  and  the  traveller,  from  whom  it 
was  in  the  power  of  men  to  extort  a  ransom  with  im- 
punity ;  elsewhere  she  proscribed  those  barbarous  di- 
versions in  which  men  sported  with  life,  as  if  life  were  a 
jest :  every  where,  in  fine,  she  extended  her  safeguard, 
— over  the  cradle  of  the  infant  and  the  couch  of  the 
spouse  ;  she  upheld  the  rights  of  all  against  all,  and  of- 
fered asylums  to  all  misfortunes,  at  the  same  time  that 
she  struck  with  anathema  those  who  had  caused  them. 
The  ecclesiastical  laws  were,  in  many  respects,  models 
whose  influence  must  necessarily  have  acted  upon  secu- 
lar legislation.  They  alone  rejected  the  employment  of 
torture  ;  they  alone  shewed  no  respect  of  persons ; — ■ 
that  is  to  say,  they  already  realised  in  perfection  the 
most  important  ameliorations  which  we  have  introduced 
into  our  codes.*  The  maintenance,  then,  of  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  the  Church  was  emphatically 
the  social  question  of  the  time  ;  and  the  Roman  Pontiffs, 
in  constituting  themselves  their  defenders,  did  but  re- 
spond to  the  needs  and  to  the  conscience  of  humanity. 

"  We  may  remark  further,  as  respects  investitures, 
that  the  demands  of  the  Popes  did  not  exceed,  to  theex- 

*  "  Unhappily  the  ecclesiastical  laws  did  not  apply  to 
any  but  the  clergy,  and  the  temporal  power  would  not 
have  permitted  the  clerical  jurisdiction  to  extend  to  the 
laity.  Europe  gained  thereby  the  retention  of  torture, 
and  a  justice  which  had  two  weights  and  two  measures, 
according  to  the  rank  and  condition  of  persons.  It  may 
be  seen  in  The  Genius  of  Christianity,  book  vi.  ch.  10, 
how  great  was  the  superiority  of  the  ecclesiastical  law 
over  the  civil :  the  fairest  maxims  of  our  codes  are  drawn 
from  canons  of  the  Church ;  and  yet  it  was  this  legis- 
lation of  the  canons  which  Henry  II.  of  England  wished 
to  make  subject  to  the  barbarism  of  the  secular  laws. 
It  was  because  he  found  an  energetic  opposition  in 
Thomas  a  Becket  that  Thomas  a  Becket  died.  The  one 
was  the  representative  of  the  old  Saxon  manners,  the 
other  of  the  civilisation  of  the  Gospel." 
D  D 
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tent  which  people  now  imagine,  that  line  of  moderation 
which  was  to  be  so  powerfully  recommended  by  the 
great  Abbot  of  Clairvaux.  Paschal  II.  imposed  only 
one  condition  on  the  coronation  of  the  emperor  Henry 
V. :  it  was,  that  he  should  cease  to  deliver  the  crosier 
jind  the  ring,  the  Pope  engaging  on  his  side  not  to  pre- 


fer any  claim  to  the  regalia,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  tem- 
poral properties  and  rights  which  the  Church  pes  ,   - 
through  the  concessions  of  sovereigns.     Thus  a  | 
distinction  was  established  between  the  pontifical  uul..w- 
rity,  which  remained  intact,  and  the  royal  authority, 
which  equally  preserved  all  its  prerogatives," 
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Four  Years^  Experience  of  the  CatJioUc  Religion, 
with  a  Chapter  on  the  Thraldom  of  Protestant- 
ism. By  a  late  Member  of  the  University  of 
Oxford.  Burns,  Portman  Street,  and  Jones, 
Paternoster  Row. 
Three  out  of  the  four  chapters  of  this  work  have 
already  appeared  in  the  pages  of  The  Rambler, 
and  we  must  therefore  abstain  from  criticising 
them.  They  are  now  republished,  revised,  in  a 
cheap  form,  for  distribution  and  general  reading, 
and  with  the  addition  of  a  chapter  on  a  very  im- 
portant cognate  subject,  suggested  to  the  author 
for  treatment  subsequent  to  their  original  pub- 
lication. In  a  chapter  on  "  The  Thraldom  of 
Protestantism,"  he  has  done  his  best  to  solve  the 
difficulties  of  those  who  conceive  that  obedience 
to  an  authority  in  the  way  of  belief  is  a  thraldom, 
by  an  exhibition  of  the  true  nature  of  that  liberty 
which  alone  is  possible  and  desirable  for  a  finite 
intelligence.  With  what  success  the  task  has 
been  accomplished  we  trust  our  readers  will  judge 
for  themselves. 

Religious  Ignorance,  its  Cause  and  its  Cure ;  a 
Tract  for  the  Times.  By  A.  Q.  G.  Craufurd, 
M.A.,  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  London, 
Chapman. 
They  who  would  "  look  on  this  picture  and  on 
that,"  have  only  to  turn  from  the  last-noticed 
Four  Years'  Experience  to  Mr.  Craufurd's  sug- 
gestions on  the  great  subject  he  handles  in  his 
Tract  for  the  Times.  He  is  still,  we  conclude, 
an  Anglican  clergyman,  but  he  has  left  ''  Angli- 
canism" for  virtual  Socinianism,  and  has  joined 
the  ranks  of  those  who,  refusing  to  submit  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  are  swelling  the  numbers  of 
the  votaries  of  the  new  religion  specially  designed 
for  these  times.  To  those  who  would  know  how 
the  contradictions  of  what  is  termed  "  orthodox 
Protestantism"  strike  determined  and  open  minds, 
we  cannot  do  better  than  recommend  the  perusal 
of  Mr.  Craufurd's  pamphlet. 

Tlie  Force  of  Truth,  or  some  Passages  in  the  lAfe 
of  an  Anglican  Convert ;  a  Tale  of  To-day. 
By  Wulstan.  Jones. 
Here  we  have  controversy  again  in  another 
shape.  *'  Wulstan"  wishes  to  expose  the  follies  of 
"  Agapemone"  under  the  guise  of  a  congregation 
of  fanatics  living  together  in  Wales.  He  also 
says  that  all  his  characters  are  real  ones. 


A  few  Plain  Reasons  for  submitting  te  tJie  Ca- 
tholic Church.  By  R.  K.  Sconce,  late  Minis- 
ter of  St.  Andrew's  Parish,  Sydney. 
Controversy  once  more.  Mr.  Sconce's  tract 
was  originally  published,  we  believe,  at  Sydney. 
This  is  a  neat  reprint.  He  hits  the  right  nail  on 
the  head,  in  good  earnest,  and  with  good  eftect. 
His  reasons  are  full  of  sense,  and  well  worth  dis- 
tribution. 

Man  seeking  and  securing  his  last  End,  by  uniting 
Meditation  with  his  daily  Employments.  By 
the  Rev.  John  Perry.  Dolman. 
Mr.  Perry  is  an  eminently  useful  writer.  His 
first  aim,  when  he  writes  a  book,  is  what  is  want' 
ed;  and  his  second,  the  supplying  the  want  in  a 
practical  manner.  The  little  work  before  us  is 
an  excellent  series  of  subjects  for  meditation,  de- 
veloped so  far  as  to  be  available  for  devout  con- 
sideration  during  the  time  employed  in  manual 
labour  by  the  poor. 

Developments  of  Protestantism,  and  other  Frag- 
ments. Reprinted  from  the  Dublin  Review  and 
the  Tablet.  Richardson. 
The  signature  T.  W.  M.  attests  the  authorship  of 
these  clever  essays.  They  are  really  a  perfect 
manual  of  the  curiosities  of  recent  ecclesiastical 
history.  We  have  not  time  to  say  more  of  them 
at  present,  but  may  perhaps  return  to  them  on 
some  future  occasion. 

Other  good  and  useful  pamphlets  also  lie  before 
us,  claiming  notice.  The  first  is  The  Catholic 
School  for  August  and  September,  impor 
numbers  on  many  grounds.  Mr.  Husenbeth 
also  published  his  funeral  discourse  at  the  fun 
of  Mr.  Edward  Jerningham,  at  Cossey.  Mr. 
Dolman  has  printed  the  Pope's  Allocutio 
April  20th,  1849,  and  M.  I'Abbe  Cruice  an 
tract  from  his  Life  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Pi 
on  the  restoration  of  the  ^'  Ecole  des  hai 
Etudes"  by  the  martyred  prelate  in  the 
Carmelite  convent  at  Paris.  We  are  also 
glad  to  see  A  Catholic  Hymn  Book,  selected  fi 
Mr.  Caswall's  translations  of  the  Breviary  am 
Missal  hymns.  It  is  admirably  suited  to  thos 
clergy  who  would  induce  their  people  to  join  i 
congregational  singing ;  and  it  is  to  be  had,plainl 
bound,  at  a  very  low  price.  It  is  not  merely  tl 
only  thing  we  have  of  the  kind,  but  it  is  vei 
good  in  itself. 


utmi 
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Corree^ficinttencc. 


The  following  Letter,  in  reply  to  a  notice  of 
Mr.  Oakeley's  pampldet  on  *'  Frequent  Commu- 
nion" in  the  ChHstian  Remembrancer  of  July 
last,  was  forwarded  to  the  Editor  of  that  Review 
for  insertion  in  the  current  Number,  but  declined 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  unusual  in  rjuarterly 
periodicals  to  admit  "  controversial  replies"  to 
articles  or  notices. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Christian  Bemenihrancer. 
Dear  Sir,— The  object  of  my  published  lei 
to  you  was  not  to  obtain  a  triumph  in  controvei 
but  to  set  ])efore  you  and  the  readers  of  your  ' 
view  certain  facts  relative  to  the  ])ractice  of  I 
co)nmunion  amongst  us,  which  I  considered, 
must  still  consider,  sufficient  to  counteract 
tendency  of  some  remarks  on  that  subject  in  y< 


Lorresponaence, 
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April  number.  Having  neither  the  wish  nor  the 
claim  to  be  accounted  a  skilful  controversialist,  I 
was  not  careful  to  fortify  my  case  by  such  safe- 
guards as  more  practised  arguers  may  feel  ne- 
cessary to  it ;  but  I  assure  you  that  I  wrote  in 
very  good  faith,  with  no  wish  whatever  to  sup- 
press facts  to  the  disadvantage  of  my  statement, 
or  to  decline  admissions  which  candour  might 
require  of  me. 

Thus  I  granted,  that  in  the  Spanish  Church  the 
communion  of  the  faithful  is  less  frequent  than 
elsewhere.  Had  I  known  of  any  other  great  ex- 
ceptions, believe  me  I  would  have  noticed  them. 
Indeed,  the  question  is  one  which  does  not  pre- 
sent even  any  temptation  to  disingenuousness ; 
for,  interesting  as  it  is  to  those  who  love  to  think 
that  our  blessed  Lord  has  many  devout  children 
and  loving  servants  on  earth,  it  has  obviously  no 
direct  bearing  whatever  upon  the  great  contro- 
versy between  us  and  yourselves.  You  will  not 
find  me,  I  promise,  indisposed  to  receive  any 
facts  which  you  can  authenticate  on  the  other 
side,  deeply  as  I  shall  of  course  lament  to  find 
that  there  are  any  large  districts  of  the  Church 
where  the  importance  of  frequent  communion  is 
practically  underrated.  At  the  same  time  5'^ou 
will  not  wonder  that  I  should  be  slow  to  admit 
the  competency  of  Protestant  testimony  to  this 
or  any  other  subject  relating  to  our  practice, 
when  I  recollect  how  entirely  I  was  myself,  as  an 
external  witness,  ignorant  of  the  state  of  things 
which  I  found  in  the  communion  of  Rome,  and 
when  I  observe  the  strange  but  not  unnatural 
mistakes  about  us  which  are  constantly  made  even 
by  well  intentioned  critics  of  our  ceremonies  and 
institutions. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  incidentally  received 
several  striking  confirmations  of  the  impression 
which  I  sought  to  convey  to  you  in  my  pamphlet. 
From  two  independent  quarters  I  learn  that  the 
annual  number  of  communicants  at  the  Gesu  at 
Rome,  till  the  late  revolution  threw  all  into  con- 
fusion, was  between  120,000  and  130,000,  or  as 
many  on  an  average  every  day  as  there  are  days 
in  the  year.  I  have  learned  also  from  one  of  the 
Irish  Carmelites,  that  the  average  communions  in 
their  chapel  in  Dublin  are  50,000  a-year;  and 
this,  my  informant  states,  doss  not  much  exceed 
the  average  of  other  churches  in  the  city.  I  may 
**  observe  too,  that  when  lately  in  Belgium  myself 
I  was  struck  by  the  number  of  communicants  at 
the  early  Masses.  At  the  Cathedral  of  Antwerp, 
where  I  happened  to  be  on  the  Feast  of  the  Holy 
Cross  in  May,  priests  were  occupied  in  giving 
holy  communion  to  the  people  all  the  morning; 
and  even  during  High  Mass  the  faithful  were  re- 
plenished with  the  celestial  Food  not  merely  at 
the  usual  period  in  the  Mass,  but  even  at  other 
intervals  in  the  service  (such  as  the  singing  of 
the  Credo),  so  rapid  were  the  successions  of  pious 
applicants  at  the  steps  of  the  sanctuary. 

You  say  in  your  notice  of  my  pamphlet,  that 
there  has  been  lately  a  great  "  revival"  among 
us.  I  admitted  it  where  I  spoke  of  the  present 
influence  of  the  Jesuit  and  Ligorian  theology. 
But  old  Catholics  tell  me  that  Glover's  words,  on 
which  you  rely,  certainly  did  not  express  the  ac- 
tual  (or  at  any  rate  a  general)  state  of  facts  even 
twenty-five  years  ago,  true  as  they  may  have 
been  of  his  experience  in  a  single  mission  or  dis- 
trict. My  own  impression,  however,  is,  that  the 
frequency  of  holy  communion  has  immensely  in- 
creased with  the  decline  of  "  rigorism"  and  the 


progress  of  those  loving  principles  of  moral  theo- 
logy, in  the  sunshine  of  which  the  Church  is  now 
more  and  more  rejoicing.  In  proportion  as  in  any 
congregation  the  devotion  to  our  Blessed  Lady 
(for  example)  is  found  to  thrive,  there  is  always 
a  corresponding  avidity  for  the  full  and  sacra- 
mental participation  of  the  benefits  of  the  Incar- 
nation, in  which  she  was  chosen  to  bear  so  pro- 
minent a  part. 

You  say  that  it  cannot  be  expected  of  your 
writers  that  they  should  know  of  every  turn  in 
the  tide  of  piety  amongst  us.  But  at  least,  when 
writing  expressly  of  us,  our  institutions  and 
practices,  they  should  have  recourse  to  means  of 
information  open  and  accessible  to  all ;  such,  for 
instance,  as  could  be  supplied  by  our  parochial 
clergy,  and  others  familiar  with  our  religion. 

Allow  me  to  observe  that  you  misconceive  the 
nature  and  intention  of  Glover's  little  book  when 
you  suppose  that  the  space  occupied  in  it  by  the 
subject  of  holy  communion  is  any  criterion  of 
the  rank  that  subject  holds  in  Catholic  teaching. 
Glover's  book  (as  far  as  I  recollect)  is  a  guide  to 
the  ceremonies  of  Mass,  not  a  manual  of  devotion 
or  an  ascetical  treatise ;  and  at  last  it  is  a  book  in 
comparatively  little  use  among  us.  Instruction, 
you  must  remember,  is  conveyed  to  our  people 
mainly  through  the  Confessional,  where  you  would 
find,  as  a  fact,  that  no  duty  and  privilege  is  more 
largely  recommended  than  that  of  holy  commu- 
nion ;  and  that  if  the  mistake  of  confounding 
"  sacramental"  with  *^  spiritual"  communion, 
or  "hearing  Mass"  with  "going  to  communion" 
(which  you  apprehend  to  be  common),  is  not  there 
habitually  rectified,  it  is  simply  because  our 
people  are  felt  to  be  in  no  danger  whatever  of 
falling  into  such  a  confusion  of  clearly  distinct 
duties.  In  all  the  popular  books  of  devotion  you 
will  find  separate  departments  for  hearers  of 
Mass  and  communicants;  and  in  such  manuals 
as  the  Visits  to  the  Adorable  Sacrament  of  St. 
Alphonsus,  the  blessed  Eucharist  as  a  sacrament, 
and  not  merely  as  a  sacrifice,  is  directly  or  indi- 
rectly the  subject  kept  throughout  in  view. 

You  think  me  uncandid  in  not  acknowledging 
that  the  Mass  is,  theoretically  at  least,  anti-sacra- 
mental in  its  tendency.  Whether  I  look  to  the 
construction  of  that  divine  service,  or  to  its  anti- 
quity in  the  Church,  or  to  palpable  facts  be- 
fore me,  I  own  myself  utterly  unable  to  adopt 
your  view  of  this  question. 

It  is  against  all  probability  that  a  rite  which  is 
from  first  to  last  vividly  and  tenderly  expressive 
of  the  Passion  of  our  adorable  Redeemer,  should 
be  otherwise  than  favourable  to  the  promotion  of 
that  ardent  love  of  Him  which  thirsts  for  the  most 
intimate,  and  therefore  for  a  sacramental,  union 
with  Him.  And  it  is  certainly  contrary  to  fact, 
that  the  practice  of  hearing  Mass  has  any  tendency 
to  clash  with  the  practice  of  holy  communion.  On 
the  contrary,  all  priests  will  tell  you,  that  the 
most  frequent  at  holy  communion  are  ever  those 
who  are  also  the  most  regular  at  the  week-day 
Masses  of  devotion.  You  will  admit,  however,  that 
where  the  Church  cannot  have  all  her  mind,  she 
yet  gains  a  great  point  when  she  secures  the  pre- 
sence and  assistance  of  her  children  at  her  car- 
dinal act  of  public  worship.  No  doubt  the  daily 
communion  of  her  members  is  the  object  nearest 
her  heart ;  but  all  which  she  can  effect  by  out- 
ward regulations  is,  that  they  shall  all  have  Ojo- 
portunity  of  daily  communion.  This  object  she 
does  effect.    But  a  farther  evidence  of  the  sacra- 
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mental  tendency  of  the  IMass  is  supplied  in  the 
actual  consequences  which  have  followed  upon 
altering  the  character  of  the  Eucharistic  service. 
Do  you  find,  as  matter  of  experience,  that  in 
proportion  as  its  sacrificial  side  is  weakened,  its 
sacramental  tendencies  are  developed  ?  On  the 
contrarj-,  we  know  that  in  Protestant  countries, 
where  the  *' sacrifice"  is  depreciated  and  the 
*' feast"  exalted,  not  only  is  the  act  of  daily  com- 
munion unknown,  but  the  very  opportunity  of  it 
is  lost.  Even  in  your  own  Church,  which  of 
course  presents  the  most  favourable  specimen, 
what  proportion  do  you  think  of  its  members,  who 
are  inhabitants  of  this  metropolis,  are  communi- 
cants at  all;  and  of  those  who  are  so,  what  pro- 
portion are  "frequent"  communicants  —  even 
using  the  word  "frequent"  (as  St.  Alphonsus 
will  not  allow  us  to  use  it)  of  those  who  receive 
once  in  the  week  ?  Miserable  as  are  our  own 
performances  in  comparison  of  the  need  which 
presses  on  all  sides  of  us,  I  will  venture  to  affirm 
that  more  persons  go  to  communion  in  the  course 
of  the  year  in  our  ie\x  and  generally  confined 
chapels  than  in  all  the  churches  of  the  Establish- 
ment which  London  contains,  including  the  two 
great  cathedrals.  But  I  regret  that  the  course  of  my 
argument  has  betrayed  me  into  a  seemingly  ungra- 
cious, and  perhaps  hardly  pertinent  comparison. 
You  must  remember  also,  that  with  us  every 
communion  implies  previous  confession.  Other- 
wise, the  number  of  communions  would  be  a  far 
less  satisfactory  indication  than  it  is  of  the  actual 
state  of  religion  among  us. 

You  remark,  lastly,  that  the  law  of  the  Church 
requiring  at  least  annual  confession   and  com- 
munion as  a  condition  of  her  membership,  is  ex- 
tensively violated  in  our  body  ;  and  you  seem  to 
intimate  that  I  am  backward  in  admitting  this 
painful  truth.     Indeed  you  are  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  I  would  knowingly  colour  facts  to 
the  advantage  of  Catholics ;  — true  though  it  may 
be  that  I  choose  the  quarters  in  which  I  volunteer 
admissions.     If  you  ever  read  one  of  our  most 
valuable  periodicals.  The  Rambler,  you  may  see 
how  ready  we  are  to  do  justice  to  the  points  in 
which  you  have  the  advantage  of  us.     I  think 
that  unfairness  is  not  a  fault  of  which  we  can  be 
justly  accused  :  on  the  contrary,  some  of  your 
writers  suspect  us  converts  of  disloyalty  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  because  we  are  plainspoken about 
our  needs  in  England,  not  remembering  that  it 
is  always  the  most  loyal  subjects  who  can  afford 
to  be  the  most  candid.     However,  as  respects  at 
least  the  particular  flaw  in  question,  you  cannot 
be  more  alive  than  I  am  to  the  importance  of  a 
strict  and  searching  discipline  among  us.     You 
are  perhaps  aware  that  at  Rome,  where  our  eccle- 
siastical system  works  most  freely,  the  names  of 
absentees  from  the  paschal  communion  are  few 
enough  to  be  posted  on  the  doors  of  the  churches  ; 
and  in  Belgium  I  happen  to  know  that  a  dozen  is 
reckoned  a  large  number  of  defaulters  in  a  large 
parish,  and  that  the  names  are  sent  up  to  the  bishop. 
Discipline,  therefore,  is  not  extinct  in  the  Catholic 
Church  of  this  day,  although  in  England  it  is  felt 
prudent  to  relax  it.    You  rnust  be  as  well  aj)prised 
as  I  of  the  difficulties  which  a  Protestant  country 
presents  to  the  restoration  of  it  in  all  its  provisions. 
Many  of  those,  perhaps,  who  twit  ns  with  the 
want  of  it,  would  be  among  the  first  to  com])lain 
of  any  effort  to  recover  it  —  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  expected  establishment  of  a  hierarchy  may 
not  improbably  suggest. 


This  difficulty  of  carrying  out  our  discipline 
under  existing  circumstances  is  one  reason  of  the 
discrepancy  between  our  profession  and  our  prac- 
tice.    We  cannot  (in  England  at  least,  for  of  Ire- 
land I  do  not  speak)  denounce  offenders  from  the 
altar,  or  hold  them  up  to  public  avoidance  ;  and 
there  will  always  be  those  in  the  Church  whom 
nothing  but  formidable  penalties  can  compel  to 
obedience.     Another  cause  of  the  distinction  we 
are  unhappily  obliged  to  draw  between  nominal 
and  real  Catholics,  is  the  disproportion  of  our 
priests  to  our  population.     Here  at  St.  George's, 
for  instance,  we  have  but  five  priests  to  a  popu- 
lation of  15,000.    A  great  proportion  of  our  people 
is  entirely  and  irremediably  out  of  our  reach  ;  and 
you  well  know  how  easily  the  traces  of  early  reli- 
gion are  effaced  in  a  large  city  like  London.    First 
comes  vice,  next  indifference,  and  at  last  prac- 
tical infidelity.  This  evil,  and  the  reproach  which 
comes  of  it,  we  hope  gradually  to  obviate  by  the 
multiplication  of  missions,  the  establishment  of 
confraternities  in  aid  of  the  clergy,  the  enlarge- 
ment  of  our  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  religious  orders  into  towns.    Really 
we  are  not  to  blame  for  it,  except  so  far  as  in  any 
instance  it  may  be  due  to  our  want  of  zeal  and 
exertion  —  for  assuredly  none  of  us  are  so  active 
but  we  might  be  more  so. 

But  at  last  it  remains  true,  and  is  much  to  be 
observed  by  you,  that  every  Catholic  who  neglects 
his  Paschal  duties  knows  for  a  certainty,  or  may 
know,  that  he  is  in  mortal  sin,  and  that  all  his 
religious  acts  are  performed  under  this  grievous 
disadvantage.  It  is  true,  he  is  not  in  this  country 
excommunicated  by  any  public  act,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  shunned  as  a  heathen  and  a  sinner; 
but  he  is  none  the  less  really  for  the  time  being 
cut  off  from  all  the  privileges  of  the  state  of 
grace;  and  this  he  knows,  or  will  be  told,  when- 
ever he  seeks  reconciliation  in  the  tribunal  of 
]:)enance.  The  worst  part  of  a  sentence  of  ex- 
communication is  his  ;  he  is  excluded  from  the 
invisible,  though  not  here  as  yet  from  the  visible  i 
kingdom  of  Christ.  This  must  not  be  overlooked] 
in  estimating  his  case,  and  that  of  the  Church. 

I  prefer  sending  you  these  few  observations  on 
your  reply,  to  publishing  them  as  a  sequel  to  my 
pamphlet.  I  prefer  this  course,  because  it  is  ]e>s 
polemic  in  appearance,  and  fairer  than  one  which 
enables  me  to  choose  my  own  time  of  speaking,  ' 
while  you  are  tied  down  to  the  condition  of  a 
quarterly  notice.  You  will  oblige  me,  if  you  see 
fit,  by  giving  this  letter  the  benefit  of  a  place  in 
your  October  number,  with  or  without  comments 
of  your  own.  I  will  not  pledge  myself  to  pursue 
the  discussion. 

Believe  me,  dear  sir,   yours  obediently  and 
truly,  Frederick  Oakeley. 

St.  George's  Church,  Southwark, 
4th  Sept.,  1849. 


THE  OFFERTORY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bamhler. 

Sir, — I  need  scarcely  say  how  much  I,  in  co 
with  almost  every  other  person  who  reads  youi 
valuable  Catholic  journal,  have  felt  interested  ii 
the  discussion  of  this  subject.     The  letters  of  tht 
Rev.  F.  Oakeley  more  especially  have  won  myJ 
attention  and  admiration  ;  for  while  I  feel  withj 
him  that  the  church  of  God  should  be  alike  freej 
to  all  to  enter,  so  also  that  there  is  nothing  more] 
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Catholic,  raore  universal,  than  the  payment  of  a 
small  sum  for  seats  for  those  who  choose  to  avail 
themselves  of  them.  But  it  must  be  obvious  to 
any  one  intimately  acquainted  witli  our  circum- 
stances, and  more  especially  with  the  mobile  na- 
ture of  our  flocks  in  most  of  our  large  towns,  that 
this  would  be  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  mission,  or  the  offertory  itself  for 
any  length  of  time,  even  Avhen  carried  out  to  the 
utmost,  except  in  particular  cases  developed  by 
extraordinary  circumstances.  This  subject  is  well 
treated  in  an  article  in  the  Tablet  for  August  18th. 
The  plan  of  the  offertory  alone  was  tested  in  one 
of  our  churches  here,  and  proved  a  miserable 
failure :  no  sooner  was  the  church  thrown  open 
indiscriminately,  than  well-dressed  working  men 
crowded  into  all  the  best  seats,  and  not  content 
with  that,  gave  not  so  much  as  a  halfpenny  when 
the  collectors  went  round  at  the  offertory.  Our 
plan  is,  fixed  bench-rents  for  those  who  choose  to 
take  them ;  and  for  those  who  do  not,  payments 
from  threepence  to  a  penny  for  a  seat,  and  a 
considerable  space  without  seats,  which  is  all  free, 
and  commands  perhaps  the  very  best  view  of  the 
priest  and  the  altar ;  by  which  gradation  the  in- 
conveniences noted  in  Mr.  Oakeley's  first  letter 
are  avoided,  and  the  wants  of  the  poor  are  amply 
consulted.  There  is  no  payment  for  entering  our 
churches  whatever. 

So  far,  I  trust,  we  shall  all  be  pretty  much  of 
accord.  But  there  is  one  thing  that  has  been 
entirely  lost  sight  of  in  the  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject, and  that  is,  the  duty,  the  positive  conscien- 
tious obligation  on  the  part  of  the  laity  to  pay 
tithes  to  their  pastors  :  pagar  le  decime  is  a  com- 
mand laid  down  in  all  the  Italian  catechisms, 
and  until  latelj^  was  so  also  in  England.  How- 
ever, the  fact  of  this  modern  omission  by  no 
means  does  away  with  the  obligation:  see  lib. 
iii.  Decret.  tit.  30,  de  Becimls,  &c.  In  this  semi- 
Protestant  country  of  ours  it  seems  to  be  a  com- 
mon notion,  that  what  we  cannot  legally  enforce, 
to  that  we  have  no  sort  of  right;  l3ut  a  vulgar 
argument  of  this  kind  sliould  not  have  any  weight 
with  a  conscientious  Catholic,  who  knows  full 
well  that  an  account  will  be  required  from  him 
hereafter  of  his  stewardship,  and  that  certainly 
that  which  is  so  clearly  laid  down  for  him  both 


in  the  old  law  and  the  new,  must  necessarily  he 
for  him  a  rule  of  action  by  which  he  will  be 
judged  hereafter.  It  was  my  intention  to  have 
entered  at  length  into  this  subject ;  but  my  mis- 
sionary engagements  during  the  week  in  attend- 
ing to  the  cholera  patients  at  the  extremity  of  our 
parish,  four  miles  down  the  Tyne,  have  so  en- 
grossed my  time  that  I  feel  myself  necessitated 
to  break  off  here,  in  order  that  you  may  receive 
this  in  time  for  your  next  number.  But  as  the 
subject  is  interesting,  and  is,  I  think,  not  suffi- 
ciently understood  in  England,  I  will,  if  agree- 
able to  you,  pursue  it  in  your  following  number, 
and  endeavour  to  bring  the  subject  of  tithes  or 
dues  within  the  comprehension  of  the  meanest 
understanding. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  forbear  from  express- 
ing my  earnest  wish  for  the  superseding  of  all 
those  separatists'  modes  of  "  raising  the  wind" 
which  have  been  but  too  common  amongst  us. 
We  seem  entirely  to  have  forgotten  our  high  dig- 
nity, and  the  claims  of  that  Church  of  all  ages 
and  all  nations  to  which  we  belong,  and  to  look 
upon  ourselves  as  a  mere  sect,  differing  in  name 
only  from  the  various  vulgar  creations  of  yester- 
day by  which  we  are  surrounded. 

It  was  but  the  other  day  that,  greatly  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  priests  of  the  town,  we  beheld 
our  streets  placarded .  by  an  announcement  of 
High  Mass  in  large  capitals,  and  the  various 
paraphernalia  of  a  grand  opening;  and  as  chance 
would  have  it,  the  posters  stood  "  cheek  byjowl" 
with  an  equally  important  announcement  of 
Mdlle.  Lucie  Duval's  Walhalla.  The  juxtaposi- 
tion was  too  tempting,  and  the  placard  which  is 
subjoined,  the  production  of  some  wickedly  witty 
wag,  was  the  consequence,  and  we  had  the  mor- 
tification of  seeing  this  posted  on  every  wall,  al- 
though, thanks  to  the  zeal  of  Erin's  brave  sons,  it 
was  not  allowed  long  to  remain  there.  This  is 
only  one  amongst  many  instances  which  should 
teach  us  to  preserve  that  high  position  which  is 
exclusively  our  own,  and  which  Anglicanism  can 
only  affect  by  mockingly  aping  a  greatness  which 
is  not  hers. — I  have,  &c. 

r.  Betham. 

St.  Andrew's,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 


PUBI.IC    SXHIBITIOMS  ! 


THEATRE  OF  ART, 

MUSIC  HALL. 


WALHALI.A  ENTERTAINMENT! 


MADLLE.  LUCIE  DUVAL 

will  have  the  honour  of  appearing  with  her  Talented 
Tuour-E  OF  Artists  every  Evening  this  Week. 

Madlle.  L.  D.  respectfully  announces  that 
HER   BENEFIT 

IS  FIXED  FOR 

FRIDAY  NEXT,  AUGUST  24, 

WHEN  A  SPLENDID  SBRIKS  0? 

MOVING    TABLEAUX 

Will  be  produced. 
Reserved  Seats  2s. ;  Back  Is. ;  Gallery  6<I. 


THEATRE  OF  RELIGION, 

STELLA  CHAPEL. 


HIGH   MASS  ENTERTAINMENT! 


THE  RIGHT  REV.  DR.  WM.  HOGARTH, 
Bishop  of  Samosata,  and  general  Manager  of  all  the 
Theatres  of  Religion  in  this  Neighbourhood,  will 
have  the  honour  of  appearing,  with  his  Talented 
Troupe  op  Religious  Artists,  at  the  above  httle 
Theatre,  where  an  entire  new 

STAGE    OR   CHANCEL, 

With  New  Scenes  and  Decorations,  has  been  erected, 

On  WEDNESDAY,  AUG.  29th, 
When  the  Solemn  Mystery  and  Grand  Spectacle  of 

HIGH   MASS!! 

Will  be  performed. 
Front  Seats  5s.',  Middle  2*.  Qd.;  Back  Is. 


The  RELIGIOUS  FARCE  will  be  continued  on  the  following  Sunday  ! !     ADMISSION  GRATIS ! ! ! 

i^-  A  GRAND  FIELD  DAY!!! 
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MEMOIR  OF  THE  VERY  REV.  FATHER 
DOMINIC. 
On  the  27th  of  August  this  much-loved  and  much- 
honoured  servant  of  God  was  suddenly  called  from 
his  labours  to  his  reward.    After  having,  as  usual, 
celebrated  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  in  appa- 
rently good  health,  he  left  Poplar  House,  Hamp- 
stead,  on  a  visit  of  charity  to  the  Passionists  at 
Woodchester,    near   Stroud.     As  his   travelling 
companion,  he  took  the  Rev.  Father  Lewis  Pes- 
caroli,  lately  returned  from  Australia  in  a  bad 
state  of  health.    They  were  proceeding  quite  well 
on  their  intended  journey,  till  a  short  time  before 
the  train  arrived  at  the  Pangbourn  Station  on  the 
Great  Western  Railway.    When  very  near  that 
station  Father  Dominic  was  suddenly  indisposed, 
and  upon  being  removed  from  the  train,  symptoms 
of  a  choleraic  character  appeared.  The  attendance 
of  a  medical  gentleman  was  immediately  given, 
and  his  complaint  ascertained  to  be  disease  of  the 
heart.     Application  was  made  at  the  inns  for  ad- 
mission, but  no  room,  as  it  was  stated,  could  be 
afforded.     The  unfortunate  sufferer  was  then  re- 
moved to  a  cottage,  and  laid  upon  some  straw  on 
the  brick  floor  for  upwards  of  an  hour.     Upon 
the  arrival  of  the  up-train  he  was  lifted  in  and 
brought  to  Reading.     The  prescriptions  of  the 
medical  gentleman  were  again  applied,  and  tem- 
porary ease  obtained.    Spasms  of  the  heart,  how- 
ever, returned  with  violence,  and  he  expired  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  at  Pettit's  Railway 
Tavern,  Reading,  in  the  arms  of  Father  Lewis,  his 
relative.     His  remains  were  enclosed  in  a  strong 
wooden  coffin,  and  removed  on  the  following  day 
from  Reading  by  railway  to  London,  and  from 
London  to  Stone  station,  accompanied  by  two  of 
the  religious  from  Harapstead.     From  this  sta- 
tion, as  soon  as  possible,  the  coffin  was  privately 
removed  to  Stone  Chapel,  which  Father  Dominic 
had  erected  six  years  before,  where  the  wooden 
coffin  was  encased  in  one  of  lead,  and  covered 
with  black  cloth.     Late  on  Thursday  evening,  at 
the  pressing  request  of  the  Rev.  John  Harkness, 
of  Swinnerton  Park,  it  was  resolved  to  have,  on 
the  following  morning,  a  solemn  public  funeral 
procession  through  the  town  of  Stone  to  Aston 
New  Church,  which  is  about  two  miles  distant. 
Though  no  previous  public  notice  had  been  given 
respecting  this  procession,  yet  early  in  the  morn- 
ing the  small  chapel  at  Stone  was   crow^ded   to 
inconvenience  with  pious  Catholics,  all  in  deep 
mourning.  Mass  was  sung  at  half-past  nine,  after 
which  the  heavy  coffin  v/as  removed  to  a  hearse 
in  the  public  road,  and  the  funeral  procession  was 
formed  in  the  following  order  : — Thurifer ;  cross- 
bearer,  with  two  clerks  right  and  left,  holding 
processional  lamps  ;  eight  young  boys  in  cassock 
and  surplice ;  six  lay  brothers  with  the  religious 
habit  and  mantle  ;  the  clergy,  in  surplice,  singing 
aloud  in  choir  the  Office  of  tlie  Dead  ;  lastly,  the 
celebrant,  with  black  cope,  and  deacon  with  sub- 
deacon,  in   black   dalmatics,  and   the  Catholics 
of  the  congregation.     The  funeral  train  moved 
through  Newcastle  Street,  High  Strr-et,  Stafford 
Street,  by  \Yalton  to  Aston  Hall.   The  coffin  was 
deposited  on  the  bier  in  tiie  sanctuary  of  the  new 
church.     A  long  funeral  oration  was  then  deli- 
vered by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harkness,  who  only  the 
night  before  could  collect  the  necessary  materials 
I'rom  one  of  the  fathers.    Alter  the  oration,  which 


was  listened  to  with  profound  attention,  and  with 
many  sobs  and  abundant  tears,  the  obsequies  over 
the  body  were  performed. 

The  streets  and  windows  of  Stone  were  crowded 
with  thousands  of  people  ;  not  a  word  was  heard, 
or  action  observed,  in  any  way  disrespectful ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  all  appeared  to  pay  great  respect 
both  to  the  dead  and  to  the  living  forming  the 
funeral  procession. 
From  a  memoir 
the  Tablet  by  Father  Gaudcntius,  we  extract  the 
following  particulars. 

"The  Very  Rev.  Father  Dominic  was  fifty-six 
years  and  twenty-three  days  old  w^hen  he  died. 
He  was  born  on  the  4th  August,  1793,  in  a  coun- 
try house  not  far  from  the  city  of  Viterbo,  in  the 
states  of  the  Roman  Church.  He  was  the  young- 
est son  of  a  numerous  family.  His  pious  parents 
gave  in  bajitism  to  their  infant  child  the  name 
of  the  glorious  St.  Dominic,  on  the  day  of  whose 
feast  he  was  born.  Dominic  remained  at  home 
till  the  age  of  twenty-one,  without  receiving  any 
particular  education  except  the  first  rudiments  in 
letters.  This  omission  should  not  be  attributed 
either  to  the  poverty  of  his  parents,  or  to  the  want 
of  proper  institutions  and  able  teachers,  much  less 
to  any  deficiency  of  talent  in  the  young  Domcnico; 
but  rather  to  the  retired  and  simjjle  mode  of  liv- 
ing of  the  family.  In  a  worldly  point  of  view^, 
though  the  Barberi  family  are  not  considered  very 
rich,  yet  they  were  respectable  and  independent. 
In  England,  his  father  would  have  been  consi- 
dered a  gentleman  farmer.  This  class  of  people 
in  Italy  usually  live  in  truly  patriarchal  simpli- 
city. They  farm  their  own  land,  and  lead  a  re- 
tired, simple,  virtuous,  and  happy  domestic  life. 
Moreover,  young  Domenico,  a  short  time  before 
entering  our  religious  institute,  in  imitation  of  the 
great  and  glorious  St.  Philip  Neri,  renounced,  in 
favour  of  some  other  relation,  the  right  to  a  rich 
property  left  to  him  by  his  uncle,  by  whom  Do- 
menico was  tenderly  loved.  The  innocent,  do- 
cile, and  affectionate  disposition  of  this  privileged 
youth,  his  penetrating  and  reflective  turn  of  mind, 
his  prodigious  memory,  and  his  agreeable  conver- 
sation, soon  attracted  to  him  the  respect  and  at- 
tention of  every  body  who  knew  him.  In  his 
youth,  as  I  have  often  heard  him  say,  he  delighted 
in  perusing  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  learned  it 
almost  all  by  heart.  He  often  made  it  a  subject 
of  the  evening  conversation  with  his  family.  As 
an  instance  of  his  extraordinary  memory,  I  may 
here  relate,  that  one  evening,  after  having  read 
for  the  first  time  seventy  long  verses  of  the  great 
Italian  poet  Tasso's  Gerusalcmme  TAberata,  on 
arriving  at  the  last,  he  shut  u])  the  book,  and  re- 
cited them  all  literally  by  heart  from  beginning  to 
end.  He  naturally  had  a  great  turn  for  heroic 
poetry,  and  felt  a  strong  propensity  towards  it ; 
but  since  he  embraced  the  humble  and  mortified 
Institute  of  the  Passion,  he  turned  his  whole  mind 
and  heart  to  the  sublime,  sacred,  and  divine  tra- 
gedy of  Mount  Calvary.  I  mention  these  few 
])articulars  to  shew  that  the  young  Domenico 
Barberi  had  vast  natural  talents;  so  that  he  could 
have  made  great  progress  at  school ;  that  his  pa- 
rents had  sufficient  means ;  and  that  there  arc 
numerous  excellent  religious  and  secular  institu- 
tions for  learning  in  Viterbo,  and  in  every  town 
iu  the  states  of  the  Roman  Church,  where  he 
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would  have  been  gladly  received  and  trained  in 
every  useful  branch  of  learuing.  But  his  sim}>le 
parents,  accustomed  to  the  solitude  of  rural  and 
domestic  life,  did  not  know  how  to  value  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  polite  education,  for  which  they  saw 
no  absolute  necessity.  This  omission  was,  how- 
ever, by  them  abundantly  and  honourably  made 
up  by  the  great  care  they  constantly  took  to  bring 
up  their  numerous  family  in  the  fear  and  love  of 
God,  and  in  the  faithful  practice  of  all  their  Chris- 
tian and  religious  duties.  As  all  Christian  parents, 
by  their  religion  and  respective  condition,  are 
strictly  bound  to  do,  they  taught  and  trained  up 
their  children,  not  less  by  the  bright  example  of 
their  virtues  than  by  their  kind  and  affectionate 
words.  At  different  times  I  have  heard  Father 
Dominic  speaking  with  great  respect  of  his  vir- 
tuous mother,  and  how,  by  day  and  by  night, 
when  alone  or  in  company  with  other  children, 
she  carefully  watched  over  their  conduct.  Happy 
children  of  such  parents  !  Neither  wealth  nor  edu- 
cation can  make  a  youth  truly  happy  ;  but  real 
happiness  is  ever  found  in  solid  virtue.  Under 
the  attentive  eye  and  maternal  care  of  this  vir- 
tuous woman  the  young  Domenico  gre-sv  up  in  age, 
grace,  and  virtue,  esteemed  by  men,  and  dear  to 
God.  In  conformity  wdth  his  natural  inclination 
and  formed  habits,  this  virtuous  youth,  instead  of 
spending  the  Sunday  in  dissipation  and  dangerous 
if  not  criminal  amusements  in  the  jiopulous  and 
merry  city  of  Viterbo,  like  many  of  his  equals, 
used,  on  the  contrary,  to  retire  to  the  Monastery 
of  the  Passionists,  called  St.  Angelo,  in  a  beau- 
tiful solitude,  five  miles  from  Viterbo,  and  not  far 
from  the  town  of  Vetralla.  In  this,  his  beloved 
solitude,  he  passed  great  jiart  of  the  Sunday  and 
holy  days  of  obligation,  which  then  were  nume- 
rous in  Italy,  spending  them  in  devout  religious 
practices.  About  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  he 
was  generally  found  at  the  door  of  the  church, 
waiting  in  recollection  and  j)rayer  till  it  was 
opened  by  the  religious  Passionist  sacristan.  His 
first  visit  was  to  the  most  lioly  Sacrament,  where 
he  remained  motionless  for  a  considerable  time  in 
profound  adoration  ;  thence  he  retired  to  the  side- 
chapel  of  Our  Lady,  where  he  prepared  himself 
for  confession  and  communion.  After  a  fervent 
preparation,  he  devoutly  received  his  divine  Lord 
in  the  most  holy  Eucharist,  and  remained  in  the 
church  in  grateful  thanksgiving  and  fervent  prayer, 
waiting  for  the  ten  o'clock  Mass  and  sermon. 

*'  Onemorning,  whilstprayingaftercommunion, 
before  the  altar  dedicated  to  the  Most  High,  in 
honour  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  towards  whom 
he  ever  professed  the  most  enlightened,  the  most 
solid,  and  most  tender  devotion,  he  received 
through  her  an  extraordinary  favour.  Once,  in 
relating  with  his  usual  simplicity  this  fact  to  me, 
he  said  that  it  could  not  be  adequately  described 
in  words.  He  said  that  *  whilst  he  was  devoutly 
praying  he  received  an  inward  illumination,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  heard  a  kind  of  internal  voice 
telling  him  that  he  should  become  a  Passionist 
religious,  and  should  have  to  come  over  to  Eng- 
land to  establish  some  houses  of  his  Order.'  He 
added,  moreover,  that  '  he  likewise  heard  some- 
thing very  obscure  about  Holland,  which  he  could 
not  very  well  recollect.'  Perhaps  his  having  sent 
the  Rev.  Father  Ignatius  to  beg  for  our  new 
church  and  monastery  of  St.  Michael  at  Aston  to 
Holland,  and  his  death  taking  place  at  the  same 
time,  may  explain  theobscurity  of  this  mysterious 
revelation.     That  this  was  not,  like  many  others 


of  the  same  kind,  a  passing  illusion  of  the  imagin- 
ation, may  antecedently  be  argued  from  his  never 
having  before  thought  either  of  becoming  a  Pas- 
sionist, and  much  less  of  his  having  to  come  over  • 
to  England.  On  the  contrary,  since  that  moment 
he  ever  did  all  in  his  power  to  enter  our  religious 
institute,  and  in  every  circumstance  he  ever  evinced 
the  most  firm  belief  that  he  sliould  have  to  come 
to  establish  his  Order  in  thispoiJulous  island,  once 
the  island  of  the  Saints.  After  this  extraordinary 
event,  he  went  to  consult  with  his  spiritual  direc- 
tor, the  Rev.  Father  Fortunatus,  of  the  Most  Holy 
Saviour,  who  some  years  after  was  consecrated 
Bishop,  and  sent  to  Bucharest,  in  Bulgaria,  as 
Vicar  Apostolic.  But  having  lately  renounced 
his  Vicariate,  Father  Fortunatus  has  returned  to 
Italy,  and  is  at  present  edifying  with  his  great 
virtues  the  young  novices  in  the  same  monastery 
where  the  Very  Rev.  Father  Dominic  made  his 
noviciate.  As  Bishop,  he  is  known  as  the  Right 
Rev.  Dr.  Fortunatus  Mullajoni — a  name  which 
will  be  recollected  by  the  readers  of  the  Annals 
of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith.  Father  For- 
tunatus advised  the  young  Domenico  to  speak 
with  the  Provincial  of  the  Passionists,  residing  in 
the  same  Monastery  of  St.  Angelo.  The  docile 
youth  did  immediately  as  he  had  been  counselled 
and  exhorted  by  his  spiritual  director,  whom  he 
esteemed,  respected,  and  obeyed  as  the  true  and 
lawful  minister  of  Christ.  He  was  accordingly 
introduced  to  the  Provincial ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
young  Domenico  Barberi  arrived  in  the  presence 
of  the  Provincial,  he  with  deep  emotion  threw 
himself  upon  his  knees,  and  with  his  hands  joined 
before  his  breast,  tears  starting  into  his  eyes,  with 
a  moving  voice,  in  his  humility  he  asked  to  be 
received  into  our  Order  as  a  simple  lay  brother* 
The  Provincial  Superior  kindly  received  him,  and 
encouraged  the  timid  youth  to  continue  in  his  holy 
vocation  ;  but,  in  order  to  try  whether  his  voca- 
tion was  truly  from  God,  he  exhorted  him  to  pray, 
and  to  await  for  a  vacancy  in  the  noviciate  at 
some  future  opportunity, 

"  The  religious  Institute  of  the  Most  Holy  Cross 
and  Passion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  founded 
rather  more  than  a  century  ago,  by  the  Venerable 
Father  Paul  of  the  Cross,  who,  after  a  long  life 
of  great  sanctity,  died  in  our  Monastery  of  the 
Saints  John  and  Paul,  on  Monte  Celio,  in  the 
city  of  Rome.  His  life  has  been  written  and 
published  in  Italy  by  our  saintly  religious,  Vin- 
cent Maria  Stromby,  Bishop  of  Macerata  and 
Tolentino,  who,  with  our  founder,  is  expected 
soon  to  be  beatified.  The  lives  of  both  these 
eminent  servants  of  God  are  expected  to  be 
translated  into  English.  Before  our  holy  founder 
died,  he  had  the  consolation  to  see  his  Institute 
formally  approved,  first  by  the  great  Pope  Bene- 
dict XIV.,  and  then  by  his  successor  Clement 
XIV.  Since  his  death  it  has  been  somewhat 
modified,  and  approved  for  the  third  time  by  the 
holy  martyred  Pontiff  Pope  Pius  VI.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  of  this  Institute,  to  the  three 
ordinary  simple  vows  of  voluntary  poverty,  per- 
petual chastity,  and  entire  obedience,  the  fourth, 
of  promoting  the  salutary  devotion  to  the  most 
holy  Passion  of  our  divine  Redeemer,  is  added. 
The  members  of  the  Institute  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  viz.  the  priests  and  lay  brothers,  the 
latter  of  whom,  in  a  religious  community,  have 
to  perform  the  material  work  of  the  house,  in 
order  that  the  priests  may  be  more  free  to  at- 
tend to  their  studies  and  other  spiritual  duties. 
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All  the  members  of  the  Order,  who  are  not  ex- 
empted by  rule,  prevented  by  actual  sickness,  or 
by  some  other  just  cause  approved  by  the  respec- 
tive local  superiors,  have  every  morning,  at  one 
o'clock,  to  get  up  to  sing  matins  and  devoutly  to 
perform  several  other  spiritual  exercises  of  prayer 
and  mortification  during  the  space  of  one  hour 
and  a  half,  in  the  public  choir.  At  five  o'clock 
in  summer,  and  at  half-past  five  in  Avinter,  the 
community  reunite  again  in  the  same  place  for 
vocal  and  mental  prayer.  All  tlie  lay  brothers, 
and  those  fathers  who  have  finislied  the  ordinary 
course  of  their  studies,  remain  in  these  spiritual 
exercises  during  another  liour  and  a  half,  during 
which  time  Masses  are  said  and  heard ;  but  the 
young  religious,  who  are  actually  engaged  in 
scholastic  studies,  leave  the  choir  for  their  study 
half  an  hour  before  tlie  community  both  morning 
and  evening  of  most  week  days.  After  a  quarter 
of  examen  of  conscience  and  spiritual  reading  and 
some  private  walk,  the  fathers  and  students,  at 
eleven  o'clock,  go  to  the  choir  for  twenty  minutes 
to  say  sexte  and  none.  At  two  o'clock  the  whole 
community  meet  again  for  vespers  and  a  quarter 
of  public  spiritual  reading;  after  this,  study  and 
work  ^until  a  quarter  after  five,  Avhen  there  is 
complin  and  mental  prayer.  At  a  quarter  be- 
fore eight,  rosary  and  examen  of  conscience ; 
retirement  and  rest  at  eight  o'clock,  to  get  up 
after  five  hours  to  sing  matins.  In  imitation  of 
the  great  Apostle  Saint  Paul,  who  for  many  rea- 
sons might  be  styled  the  first  great  Passionist, 
other  bodily  mortifications  are  used  to  subdue  the 
rebellious  fiesh,  and  bring  it  into  subjection  to 
the  spirit.  The  dress  is  principally  made  of  wool ; 
the  tunic  is  coarse  and  poor.  In  conformity  to 
the  advice  given  by  our  Lord  to  his  Apostles,  we 
are  contented  to  liave  our  bare  feet  shod  with 
open  sandals.  The  food  is  generally  sufficient  in 
quantity,  but  poor  as  regards  preparation  and 
quality.  We  cannot  have  any  fixed  revenue  or 
income.  By  the  tenor  of  our  holy  rule,  we  are 
not  allowed  to  sell  the  products  of  the  land  be- 
longing to  us  ;  but  the  surplus  must  be  freely 
given  to  the  poor.  Our  Order  is  strictly  men- 
dicant— the  only  mendicant  religious  order  of 
men  at  present  in  England.  We  subsist  entirely 
through  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  chari- 
table Catholic  public.  Yet,  in  order  to  enjoy  in 
life,  in  death,  and  during  a  happy  eternity,  the 
blessedness  of  poverty,  many  devout  and  virtuous 
souls  leave  father  and  mother,  brothers  and  sisters, 
houses  and  lands,  pleasures,  honours,  riches,  and 
rank,  and  afiectionately  embrace  the  cross  of  suf- 
fering of  their  Redeemer. 

"  To  this  poor,  humble,  and  mortified  Insti- 
tute the  young  Domenico  Barberi  was  called  by 
Heaven,  through  the  miraculous  inrerposition  of 
our  ever-blessed  Lady.  The  kind  reader  can 
here  imagine,  better  than  I  can  describe,  how 
the  fervour  of  the  virtuous  youth  increased  dur- 
ing the  few  months  he  had  to  wait  on  trial,  be- 
fore being  actually  admitted  to  the  noviciate  by 
the  pmdent  Father  Provincial.  Domenico  en- 
tered the  house  of  noviciate,  situated  in  the  de- 
lightful solitude  of  Monle  Argentaro,  about  three 
miles  from  Porto  Santo  Stofano,  in  Tuscany,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  general  European'war,  being 
then  twenty-two  ye.irs  of  age.  His  more  than 
ordinary  virtue  and  great  natural  talents  soon 
attracted  the  s])ecial  notice  of  the  able  Master  of 
Novices,  the  llev.  Father  Beruard,  very  much 
esteemed  amongst  our  religious  in  Italy  for  his 


great  virtues.  After  having  had  sufficient  dxj 
rience  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  his  nev( 
young  novice,  Father  Bernard  requested  the  faj 
thers,  who  had  to  give  the  secret  vote  in  Chapter^ 
to  receive  the  young  Domenico  Barberi,  not  as 
lay  brother,  but  as  a  clerk  intended  to  study  for 
the  Church.  At  first,  he  found  the  capitulars 
opposed  to  his  desire,  on  account  of  the  supposed 
want  of  knowledge  in  the  young  postulant ;  but 
Father  Bernard  repeated  that  he  had  found  Do- 
menico endowed  with  extraordinary  natural  ta- 
lents, and  with  such  knowledge  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage as  to  enable  him  to  read  and  understand 
well  the  Holy  Bible  in  the  Latin  tongue,  which  he 
had  learned  almost  all  by  heart ;  and  that  at  homa 
he  had  occupied  himself  in  reading  and  studying 
many  other  useful  authors.  The  fathers,  having 
great  regard  for  the  opinion  of  Father  Bernard, 
requested  him  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  t>'e 
Superior-General  of  our  Order  residing  at  RoiLe; 
and  with  their  consent  the  young  Domenico  re- 
ceived the  religious  habit,  not  as  a  lay  brother, 
but  as  a  clerk  intended  to  study  for  the  Church. 
The  event  fully  justified  the  quick  penetration  of 
the  able  Master  of  Novices.  All  young  novices, 
intended  for  study  in  our  Order,  in  the  morning 
have  to  learn  by  heart  a  portion  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, upon  which  they  have  to  make  a  pioua 
and  moral  practical  reflection.  In  the  afternoon 
they  have  to  translate  from  the  Latin  into  the 
native  language  some  good  Catholic  Latin  author. 
Besides  this.  Brother  Domenico  had  a  private 
school.  But  study  is  not  the  princijial  employ- 
ment of  novices;  they  must,  above  all,  attend  to 
the  acquisition  of  the  proper  spirit  of  the  Insti- 
tute. Domenico  excelled  in  the  performance 
all  these  duties.  He  was  soon  regarded  by  ai 
his  fervent  companions  as  a  model  of  religiouj 
perfection.  After  an  entire  year  of  probation,  it 
the  inexpressible  joy  of  his  heart,  he  was  allowe^ 
to  pronounce  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  his  vow! 
and  to  make  his  religious  profession.  He  con- 
tinued in  the  steady  practice  of  solid  virtues,  and 
the  exact  performance  of  all  his  religious  engage- 
ments, during  the  time  of  study— which  generally 
lasts  between  six  and  seven  years— when  his  great 
talents  began  to  shine  forth  like  the  beams  of  the 
sun  after  long  concealment  behind  the  clouds. 
His  ])roficiency  in  philosojjhical  and  theological 
learning  was  so  great,  that  many  learned  and 
grave  religious  thought,  and  do  at  present  think, 
that  Father  Dominic  had  received  divinely  in- 
fused knowledge.  The  ordinary  course  of  our 
present  scholastic  studies  comprehends  jjhilo- 
sophy,  theology,  dogmatic  and  moral,  sacred  elo- 
quence, wi-th  the  Scriptures  and  Fathers.  Evt-ry 
intelligent  and  learned  scholar  acquainted  with 
Father  Dominic  admired  his  vast  knowledge  in 
all  these  and  many  other  branches  of  sacred  and 
profane  learning.  "  I  must  not  forget  to  mention, 
that  his  great  memory  enabled  him  to  actjuire  a 
more  than  ordinary  knowledge  of  canon  law\  Im- 
mediately after  the  ordinary  course  of  study,  he 
was,  by  our  Su]iOrior,  appointed  teacher  of  phi- 
losophy during  several  years.  Teachers  in  our 
Order  are  exempted  from  choir  duties  both  night 
and  morning  ;  hence  they  have  longer  tinie  for 
study  than  the  rest  of  the  community.  Father 
Dominic  had  made  a  kind  of  private  vow  never 
to  lose  or  misemploy  a  nifmient  of  rime,  which  he 
ever  was  most  exact  in  observing.  In  the  morning 
he  generally  got  up  about  ha'.l-past  two  o'clocl^ 
and  after  having  spent  some  time  in  saying  li* 
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)ffice  and  mental  prayer,  he  attended  to  study 
ill  the  proper  time  to  celebrate  the  holy  sacri- 
ice  of  the  Mass,  which  he  invariably  did  to  the 
cry  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  died.     He 
lud  scarcely  ever  been   prevented   by  sickness 
rom    this  sacred   and  consoling   priestly  duty. 
During  the  several  years  he  taught,  he  composed 
I  full  course  of  Christian  phi losophj^,  preparatory 
;o  the  more  important  study  of  Catholic  divinity. 
This  prepared  him  for  the  chair  of  divinity  in  our 
monastery  in  Home,  to  which  he  was  called  by 
the  Superior-General,  and  where,  with  great  ad- 
vantage, both  intellectual  and  moral,  to  his  young 
students,   he   taught  divinity   during  seventeen 
years.     Hence  in  Ronie,  the  centre  and  source  of 
truth  and  learning,  in  the  company  of  learned 
divines,  and  with  the  benefit  of  well -furnished 
libraries,  he  composed  a  course  of  moral  theology, 
much  adapted  to  the  schools,  in  which  he  closely 
follows  St.  Liguori  in  doctrinal  points,  but  in  the 
arrangement  of  his  materials  he  excelled  him  in 
order  and  method.     He  likewise  wrote  a  com- 
pendium of  dogmatic  theology,  with  a  learned 
treatise  which  seems  to  go  very  far  towards  re- 
conciling the  two  contrary  opinions  on  the  effi- 
cacy of  grace  and  free  will.     In  Rome,  he  was 
one  of  the  first  to  point  out  with  the  finger  of  holy 
indication  the  erroneous  tendency  of  some  of  the 
admired   writings   of  the  famous  but   unhappy 
Abbe  Lamennais.    The  first  person  he  met  in  the 
Holy  City  agreeing  with  him  on  this  point  was 
Monsignore,  afterwards  Cardinal,  Acton.  As  soon 
as  the  other  work  of  the  celebrated  Mestropini 
was  published.  Father  Dominic  addressed  a  friend- 
ly learned  remonstrance  to  tlie  author  against  the 
obnoxious  doctrines  contained  in  his  publication. 
Not  to  be  too  long  on  this  point  of  Father  Do- 
minic's learning,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that 
he  has  composed  more  than  thirty  different  works, 
upon  various  kinds  of  interesting  and  useful  sub- 
jects.    All  those  of  his  writings  which  are  known 
are  generally  admired.     H'he  had  lived  longer, 
some  of  his  works  w^ould  have  been  published. 
Want  of  pecuniary  means,  but   more  his  great 
humility,  kept  the  lamps  of  learning  under  the 
bushel.     In  Father  Dominic's  works,  his  quick 
penetration,  de])th  of  thought,  clearness  of  per- 
ception, strength  of  reasoning,  richness  of  ima- 
gination,  the  power  of  invention,   his   peculiar 
talent  of  illustration,  can  easily  be  perceived.    In 
his  sermons,  lectures,  and  instructions,  he  always 
kept  to  the  point.     He  embellished  his  sermons 
■^vith  beautiful  and  original  anecdotes  and  illus- 
trations, but  never  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of  his 
main  subject.     In  his  delivery  he  was  not  shin- 
ing ;  but  he  possessed  more  important  qualities 
—  he  had  the  art  to  please,  win,  persuade,  and 
convert.     Without  exaggeration,  I  should  say, 
that  upwards  of  twenty-five  years,  on  an  average, 
Father  Dominic  delivered  some  sermon,  medita- 
tion, lecture,  or  instruction,  about  twice  a  week. 
When  at  home,  once  a  week  he  generally  gave 
a  short  exhortation  to  his  religious  brethren.    Ho 
often  preached  to  the  people.     He  has  frequently 
been  out  giving  missions   in   different  parts   of 
Italy.     He  has  often  been  invited  to  conduct  spi- 
ritual retreats  in  monasteries  of  religious  men 
and  in  nunneries,  in  colleges  and  seminaries  to 
the  ordinandi,  and  to  the  priests  in  the  states  of 
the  Roman  Church,  in  Tuscany,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,   in  Belgium,  and  in  England.     His 
last  public  mission  was  in  Dublin,  in  company 
with  our  dear  Fathers  Ignatius  and  Vincent,  botlt 


of  M'hom  he  greatly  esteemed.  In  his  profound 
humility,  he  studiously  avoided  notoriety  ;  but 
his  works  were  great,  and  God  ever  blessed  his 
exertions  with  a  rich  harvest  of  solid  and  lasting 
conversions  of  every  description. 

*'  In  our  Religious  Order,  besides  having  been 
long  employed  in  teaching,  he  was  likewise  Vice- 
Superior  in  different  monasteries,  and  local  Supe- 
rior for  three  years  in  our  religious  establishment 
in  Lucca ;  twice  at  least  he  was  made  Provincial. 
If  he  had  remained  longer  in  Italy,  very  probably 
he  would  have  been  elected  Superior-general  of 
the  Order.  But  in  the  year  1840,  by  the  common 
consent  of  the  General  Chapter,  he  was  chosen  as 
the  fittest  person  to  be  sent  to  establish  the  first 
house  of  our  religious  Institute  at  Cre,  near 
Tournay,  in  Belgium,  where  he  was  highly  va- 
lued. In  the  same  year  he  was  pressingly  in- 
vited by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Wiseman,  then  the 
worthy  coadjutor  of  the  lamented  venerable  Bi- 
shop W^alsh  in  the  Midland  district,  by  both  of 
whom  Father  Dominic  was  ever  greatly  esteem- 
ed, and  to  whom  our  Order,  with  a  deep  sense  of 
gratitude,  will  ever  feel  greatly  indebted  as  our 
kind  benefactors  and  protectors  in  these  king- 
doms. Before  Father  Dominic  could  succeed  in 
establishing  a  house  of  his  Order  in  England,  he 
had  from  Belgium  to  come  twice  over  to  Oscott. 
The  second  time  he  took  with  him  the  Rev.  Father 
Amadeus.  They  arrived  in  London  on  the  5th  of 
October,  1841.  From  London  they  repaired  to 
Oscott  College,  where  they  were  kindly  received 
by  the  two  Bishops,  and  "hospitably  entertained 
there  during  five  months,  with  great  edification 
to  that  large,  learned,  and  pious  establishment. 
On  the  17th  of  Februarj',  1842,  they  both  came 
to  establish  themselves  in  the  house  at  Aston  Hall, 
near  Stone,  Staftbrdshire,  where  they  immediately 
began  to  perform  all  the  regular  observances. 

"  During  the  eight  years  and  eight  months  that 
the  Very  Rev.  Father  Dominic  had  been  in  Eng- 
land as  Vice-Provincial,  he  built  a  temporary 
chapel  in  the  town  of  Stone,  which  is  used  as  a 
school  during  the  week,  on  the  piece  of  land 
kindly  given  for  the  purpose  by  James  Beech, 
Esq.  He  likewise  established  our  Order  at  Wood- 
chester,  near  Stroud,  on  the  land  given  by  W. 
Leigh,  Esq.,  who  has  there  built  a  magnificent 
church  for  the  Passionists.  The  Very  Rev.  Father 
was  also  endeavouring  to  establish  a  religious 
house  in  Hampstead,  near  London,  and  expected 
to  make  a  new  foundation  in  Lancashire.  Our 
religious  at  present  in  England  are  twenty-seven, 
ten  of  whom  are  priests;  four  more  priests  arc 
daily  expected  from  Italy.  These  are  the  happy 
effects  of  Father  Dominic's  unwearied  exertions. 
His  great  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  our  religious 
Order  was  ever  on  the  increase.  Whilst  Superior, 
either  local  or  provincial,  he  knew  how  to  regu- 
late his  ardent  zeal  with  truly  Christian  prudence, 
and  softened  the  firmness  of  his  heroic  fortitude 
with  unbounded  evangelical  charity.  To  his  breth- 
ren in  religion  he  was  very  affectionate.  To  the 
poor  he  was  generous  ;  and  full  of  compassion  for 
the  sick.  His  great  kindness,  unfeigned  conde- 
scension, and  liberal  views  towards  Protestant  m- 
c/ivlduals,  have  been  the  means  of  drawing  many 
to  the  loving  bosom  of  our  holy  Mother  the 
Church,  amongst  whom  rank  first  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Newman,  and  several  of  his  esteemed  and  virtuous 
companions. 

'^  Like  St.  Bernard,  Father  Dominic  constantly 
kept  in  sight  the  great  important  end  for  which 
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he  embraced  the  religious  life.  From  the  first 
moment  he  entered  the  house  of  noviciate,  his 
fervour  in  the  full  practice  of  all  Christian  and 
religious  virtues  never  slackened  for  a  moment ; 
but,  like  the  great  luminary  of  the  day,  he  rose 
up,  continually  increasing  in  the  bright  eiiulgency 
of  his  good  example,  and  in  the  warmth  of  his 
paternal  and  apostolic  charity. 

"  If,  like  other  just  and  virtuous  men,  Father 
Dominic  from  time  to  time  committed  some 
faults,  they  were  generally  the  effects  of  his  great 
goodness  and  ardent  zeal.  As  soon  as  the  fault 
was  by  him  discovered,  he  humbled  himself,  first 
before  God,  and  then  before  men.  As  a  member 
of  our  Order,  he  was  ever  most  exact  in  the  ob- 
servance of  the  smallest  rule,  either  common  or 
private.  To  his  superiors,  religious,  ecclesiasti- 
cal, and  civil,  he  was  ever  most  respectful  and 
obedient.  The  great  characteristic  virtue  of  Fa- 
ther Dominic  appears  to  me  to  have  been  that  of 
humility.  Humility  made  him  abhor  every  kind 
of  singularity,  and  also  to  stick  closely  to  the 
common  life  of  his  fellow-religious.  He  became 
an  eminent  servant  of  God  by  constantly  endea- 
vouring to  perform  all  the  ordinary  duties  of  his 
state  eminently  well.  All  his  great  natural  and 
supernatural  talents  and  virtues  were  truly  ad- 
mirable in  themselves,  but  more  so  when  care- 
fully by  him  concealed  under  the  thick  and  im- 
pervious mantle  of  modest  humility,  which  in  the 
superficial  sight  of  worldly  men  made  him  appear 
mean  and  despicable ;  so  much  so,  that  in  his 
dying  moments  no  room  could  be  found  for  him 
in  the  inns  of  over-prudent  men,  and  he  was  left 
to  agonise  upon  some  straw  on  the  brick  floor 
of  a  ])Oor  cottage  for  upwards  of  an  hour.  But 
humility  precedeth  glory .  Great  part  of  the  Pon- 
tifical States,  of  Tuscany,  of  Naples,  Belgium, 
and  England  will  ever  bear  witness  to  his  great 
theological  learning,  to  his  masterly  knowledge 
of  the  intricate  windings  of  the  human  heart  and 
nature,  to  his  great  experience  in  the  direction  of 
souls,  to  his  great  prudence,  ardent  zeal,  and 
boundless  charity,  which  made  him  warmly  em- 
brace in  his  heart  the  whole  world.  The  fame  of 
his  virtuous  deeds,  of  his  great  apostolic  labours, 
his  learned  works — written  almost  upon  every 
interesting  and  useful  subject — will  perpetuate 
his  name  among  men  upon  earth,  and  engrave 
it  in  the  book  of  life  among  the  great  saints  of 
heaven. 


THE  PROVINCIAL  COUNCIL  OF  PARIS. 

On  Monday,  Sept.  17th,  the  Council  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Paris  was  opened  at  the  Seminary  of  St. 
Sulpice.  On  the  previous  evening  (Sunday)  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  and  the  Suftragan  Bishops 
had  betaken  themselves  to  that  ancient  and  holy 
mansion,  which,  although  lately  reconstructed, 
recalls  such  ancient  and  precious  recollections. 
The  dying  Fenelon  wrote  to  Louis  XIV.,  "  I  know 
nothing  more  venerable  or  more  apostolical  than 
St.  Sulpice."  The  illustrious  society  has  remain- 
ed worthy  of  that  glory  ;  and,  in  our  days,  after 
having  been  in  some  sort  the  cradle  of  the  French 
priesthood,  it  has  given,  and  continues  to  give,  to 
the  episcopate  its  most  eminent  representatives. 

The  Council  opened  by  the  holy  sacrifice  of 
the  Mass,  celebrated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris. 
The  Prelates  who  assist  at  the  Council  are,  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  the  Bishops  of  Mcaux,  Ver- 
sailles, Blois  J  the  delegate  of  the  Bishop  of  Char- 
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tres  (whose  great  age  prevents  his  attending 
person),  the  Abbe  Dupanloup,  Bishop  elect  o 
Orleans.  Several  other  Bishops  were  also  snnr 
in  the  sanctuary  ;  some  of  whom,  as  those  of  sHl 
and  Troyes,  had  come  of  their  own  accord  tt^BJ 
present  at  the  proceedings ;  and  others,  like  t!if 
two  Irish  Prelates  now  in  Paris,  had  been  iuvitet 
to  attend.  Each  chapter  is  represented  by  its  de 
legates.  The  metropolitan  cliapter  had  chose] 
MM.  Tresvaux,  Dean,  and  Surat,  Archpriest  o 
Notre  Dame. 

Amongst  the  theologians  of  Council  are  M,  d< 
Courson,  Superior-general  of  the  Company  of  St 
Sulpice  ;  Father  de  Kavignan,  of  the  Company  o 
Jesus ;  Father  Rubillon  ;  MM.  Carriere  and  Icai-d 
Professors  of  the  Religious  Seminary  of  St.  Sul 
pice ;  the  Abbe  Langlois,  Superior  of  the  Reli 
gious  Seminary  of  Foreign  Missions;  M.  Annat 
cure  of  St.  Mary;  M.  Hanicle,  cure  of  St.  Seve 
rin  ;  M.  Corbiere,  Abbe  of  Passy  ;  the  Abbe  Bau 
tain ;  the  Abbe  Gerbet,  and  several  other  distin 
guished  ecclesiastics.  The  Fathers  of  the  Counci 
and  the  theologians  inhabit  the  Great  Seminary 
they  have  bound  themselves  to  live  like  a  com 
munity,  and  according  to  a  rule,  of  which  the  fol 
lowing  are  the  details : — 

They  rise  at  five  o'clock ;  then  follows  menta 
prayer,  Ofiice,  and  Mass,  which  is  celebrated  a 
half-past  seven  ;  and  at  which  all  the  Bishops  as 
sist  in  Pontificallbus ;  at  half-past  eight  the  privat* 
sittings  of  the  Bishops  and  theologians  ;  breakfas 
takes  place  at  eleven ;  and,  during  its  continuance 
portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  the  life  o 
St.  Charles,  the  restorer  of  Councils  in  the  six 
teenth  century,  are  read ;  at  one,  the  ofiice ;  a 
three,  the  general  congregation  of  the  Council 
at  half-past  six,  dinner,  accompanied  by  readintj  ' 
as  in  the  morning ;  and  the  day  closes  by  praye 
at  nine.   The  Council  is  divided  into  five  commi 
tees  : — 1,  that  of  decrees ;  2,  doctrine  ;  3,  eccl 
siastical  studies  ;  4,  discipline  ;  and  5,  canon  lav. 
Precedence  is  given,  not  to  dignity  or  pre-ei 
nence  of  sees,  but  to  seniority  of  consecration 
Bishops,  and  of  ordination  for  the  priests  act" 
as  the  delegates  of  absent  Bishops,  or  of  canoui^ 
institution  for  the  delegates  of  chapters. 

The  Metropolitan  proposed  to  the  Fathers! 
the  Council,  and  nominated  with  their  approj 
tion,  the  officers  of  the  Council,  as  follows : 
motor  and  Vice-Proraotor  (MM.  Buquet  and 
ron);  Secretary  and  Sub-Secretary  (MM.  Sibou 
and  Ravinet)  ;  Masters  of  the  Ceremonies  (MM 
Eglie,  de  Courcy,  and  Hugin) ;  Theologians  an^ 
Canonists  (names  as  above). 

The  Council  constituted  itself:  it  delibcratcs- 
1,  in  private  congregations  or  sittings ;  2,  geuerf 
ones  ;  3,  solemn  sessions.  The  private  congregii 
tions  are  a  kind  of  bureau,  where  the  matters  i 
be  afterwards  examined  are  first  distributed  ;  tli 
general  congregations  are  the  meetings  to  whic 
the  private  ones  send  in  their  reports  ;  and  tli 
solemn  sessions  are  intended  to  pronounce  on  an 
publish  the  decrees  decided  on  in  the  general  c( 
gregations. 

On  Monday  was  held  the  first  private  con^ 
gation  of  the  Bishops,  and  the  first  general  c( 
gregation.  The  congregations  which  are  held 
the  course  of  the  morning  open  by  the  first  Mi 
which  is  celebrated  by  a  Bishop.  The  Mass  end( 
the  Metropolitan  recites  in  a  loud  voice  a  prayi 
of  which  the  following  is  a  translation  : 

"  Behold  us,  O  Holy  Ghost,  behold  us,  held  back,] 
is  true,  by  the  enormity  of  sin,  but  assembled  Bpe 
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1    liy  house  ;  come  unto  us,  accord  us  thine  aid,  deign 

t  lescend  into  our  liearts,  teach  us  what  we  have  to  do  ; 

.  \v  us  the  path  where  we  ought  to  walk  ;  fulfil  tliat 

ii  we  ought  to  do.     Be  Thou  our  only  counsellor. 

Illy  finisher  of  our  judgments ;  Thou  who  possessest 

with  God  the  Father  and  his  Son,  a  glorious  name. 

1-  us  not  to  offend  in  aught  against  justice,  Thou 

iovest  equity  supremely.    Let  not  ignorance  lead  us 

rror  ;  let  not  favour  make  us  bend  ;  let  us  not  ac- 

fither  dignity  or  person  ;  but  let  us  efficaciously 

ourselves  to  Thee  by  the  gift  of  thy  grace  alone, 

.0  end  that  we  may  be  wholly  in  Thee,  and  that  we 

1  not  in  any  point  of  thy  truth.     Grant  that,  being 

sembled  m  thy  name,  we  may  observe  justice  with 

e  rule  of  piety,  that  our  feeling  here  may  never  be  in 

scord  with  thine,  and  that  in  the   life  to  come   we 

Hy  obtain,  for  the  good  we  shall  have  done,  eternal  re- 

mpense." 

The  assistants  answer,  "Amen.'^ 
The  congregations  in  the  afternoon  begin  with 
lis  invocation ;  both  alike  are  terminated  with 
le  prayer,  *'  Sub  tuum  prsesidium." 
The  Bishops  sit  according  to  the  seniority  of 
leir  consecration.  The  Bishops  and  Bishops  elect 
r  nominated  are  seated  in  arm-chairs  ;  the  eccle- 
astics  of  the  second  order  in  ordinary  chairs, 
he  arm-chair  of  tlie  Metropolitan  is  placed  in  an 
Icove.  The  costume  of  the  Bishops  consists  in 
le  rochet  and  mosette  for  the  congregations ;  the 
jchet,  cape,  and  mitre  for  the  sessions.  The 
Wshops  not  belonging  to  the  province  keep  the 
ochet  and  mosette  during  the  sessions.  The 
iishops  elect  or  nominated  have  a  laced  rochet 
nd  black  mosette.  The  costume  of  the  eccle- 
iastics  of  the  second  order  consists  in  the  sou- 
ane,  the  long  mantle,  and  the  biretta,  whether 
or  the  congregation  or  the  sessions. 

In  the  preparatory  congregation  held  on  Mon- 
lay  morning,  and  composed  of  Bishops  alone, 
hey  were  to  discuss  the  holding  of  particular  and 
:eneral  congregations  and  solemn  sessions  ;  the 
ight  of  speech  to  be  given  to  the  delegates  of  ab- 
'ent  Bishops ;  their  rank  in  the  assembly ;  the 
n-eation  of  the  officers  of  the  Council ;  the  theo- 
ogians  and  canonists ;  the  indiction  of  the  first 
•ession  ;  the  general  i^rocession  therein  ;  the  de- 
•rees  to  be  published  de  aperiendo  synodo,  de  mo- 
do  Vivendi  in  Concilia,  and  de  professionejidei. 

The  acts  of  this  holy  assembly  will  be  pub- 
lished in  due  time  for  the  veneration  of  the  faith- 
ful, when  the  wisdom  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Coun- 
cil shall  have  so  determined. 


THE  FRENCH  IN  ROME. 

Were  it  not  for  the  serious  interests  involved, 
the  proceedings  of  Louis  Napoleon  and  the  French 
popular  opinion,  of  which  he  is  the  submissive 
mouth-piece,  would  be  as  laughable  as  true  to  the 
anticipations  of  those  who  penetrated  into  the 
hidden  motives  of  the  Republican  destroyers  of 
the  Republic  at  Rome.  The  correspondents  of 
the  English  newspapers  furnish  an  almost  daily 
account  of  tlie  affairs  of  the  Eternal  City,  and  lay 
down  the  law  for  the  Pope,  the  Church,  and  the 
world  in  general,  with  a  simplicity  of  conceit 
which  speaks  volumes  for  the  increasing  import- 
ance of  the  press  as  the  great  fourth  estate  of  this 
realm  and  of  all  Europe.  Our  extracts  from  the 
letters  of  these  chronicles  of  gossip  will  form  a 
curious  commentary  on  the  real  facts  of  the  time, 
lor  the  use  and  amusement  of  the  future  histo- 
rian. 


On  the  17th  of  August  cue  of  these  persons 
thus  speculates  : — 

"  Though  no  direct  hostility  exists  between  the  French 
diplomatists  and  Pius  IX.,  matters  are  very  far  from 
being  arranged.  The  Pope,  I  am  told,  positively  re- 
fuses to  recognise  as  his  soldiers  all  who  have  borne 
arms  against  him ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  French  have 
re-organised  all  who  were  willing  to  continue  in  the 
army.  The  three  Cardinals  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment have  declined  to  receive  the  Roman  officers  ;  so 
what  is  to  become  of  the  3000  Roman  troops  here 
eventually,  it  is  hard  to  say.  Many  think  that  they  will 
be  sent  to  Algeria  or  Corsica,  and  there  be  subjected  to 
a  thorough  military  training.  The  Pope  seems  anxious 
to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  in  secularising,  as 
far  as  he  ventures,  the  Government  of  the  country.  Out 
of  ten  delegati  of  the  provinces  there  is  only  one  eccle- 
siastic, and  two  in  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the 
acts  of  the  late  Government,  which  consists  of  eleven 
members.  On  the  other  hand,  every  thing  is  in  a  most 
unsettled  state,  and  I  see  no  chance  of  improvement 
unless  the  Pope  comes  forward  with  a  clear  and  plain 
statement  of  the  policy  he  intends  to  pursue.  The  notes 
issued  by  the  Republic,  notwithstanding  the  reduction 
in  value  of  o5  per  cent,  are  looked  upon  with  the  great- 
est distrust,  and  ai'e  only  to  be  converted  into  specie  at 
a  loss  of  from  30  to  40  per  cent.  The  price  of  every 
thing  has  risen  in  the  same  proportion,  and  unless  some 
remedy  be  forthwith  adopted  the  distress  among  the 
poor  people  will  be  very  great. — August  18.  The  Com- 
mission charged  with  the  re -organisation  of  the  Bene- 
ficenza,  the  institution  for  supplying  work  to  all  appli- 
cants, has  just  published  its  programme.  4000  or  5000 
men  are  at  present  employed,  who  are  to  be  formed  into 
gangs  and  companies,  commanded  by  corporals  and 
sergeants  chosen  from  the  workmen.  Their  labours  are 
confined  to  excavations,  earthworks,  and  street-sweep- 
ing, and  are  to  be  paid  for  by  the  piece.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  by  these  means  that  habits  of  industry  may  be 
introduced,  for  at  present  I  defy  you  to  find  such  a  set 
of  lazy  vagabonds  any  where.  The  rascals  latterly  used 
to  throw  out  scouts  to  warn  them  of  the  approach  of 
the  French  inspector,  and  all  the  time  he  was  in  sight 
pretended  to  labour  most  extravagantly.  The  Commis- 
sion further  state  their  intention  of  establishing  a  poor- 
house  for  all  who  are  unable  to  work,  thus  putting  an 
end  to  the  interminable  street- begging  in  the  city.  Fi- 
lippo  Capanna,  an  inspector  of  police  under  the  Repub- 
lic, has  just  been  condemned  to  hard  labour  for  life,  by 
court-martial,  for  having  committed  *  pillage  and  devas- 
tations by  night  in  inhabited  houses,  and,  being  armed 
and  accompanied  by  several  persons,  having  threatened 
the  lives  of  the  lodgers.'  The  harvest  this  year  has 
been  most  abundant,  so  that,  if  confidence  will  only  re- 
turn, we  may  hope  to  escape  from  many  of  the  evils 
which  threatened  us." 

The  Giornale  di  Roma  publishes  the  details  of 
a  ceremony  which  has  taken  place  in  the  Capitol. 
The  municipal  commission  had  offered  to  General 
Oudinot  a  medal  and  the  title  of  Roman  citizen, 
and  had  exhibited  to  him  the  model  of  a  stone 
slab,  on  which  are  engraved  his  name  and  his 
claims  to  the  gratitude  of  the  Romans,  which  is 
to  be  placed  in  the  Capitol.  Prince  Odescalchi, 
President  of  the  Commission,  having  delivered  to 
General  Oudinot  his  diploma  as  a  Roman  citizen, 
and  thanked  him  for  the  services  he  had  rendered 
to  the  city,  the  General,  in  expressing  his  thanks^ 
said — 

"  Rome  cannot  be  oppressed  without  perturbation  for 
social  order.  Her  independence  is  at  once  the  first  con- 
dition and  the  most  powerful  guarantee  of  the  peace  of 
the  world.  The  Eternal  City  is  now  free ;  she  has  re- 
sumed all  her  empire.  The  temporal  authority  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  is  not  contested.  These  are  great 
events  ;  but  political  convulsions  always  bring  after 
them  calamities^which  can  only  be  removed  entirely  with 
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the  aid  of  time  and  the  persevering  co-operation  of  hon- 
ourable and  courageous  men.  There  remains,  then,  to  be 
consolidated  a  work  of  renovation,  which  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  leave  incomplete.  The  discipline  and  at- 
tachment of  the  French  army  will  never  be  found  by 
you  in  default.  For  me,  gentlemen,  at  a  distance  as 
well  as  near,  at  Paris  as  at  Rome,  I  belong  to  you  with- 
out reserve.  You  have  this  day  presented  me  with 
letters  of  naturalisation,  which  impose  on  me  important 
duties,  and  I  shall  endeavour  faithfully  to  fulfil  them. 
Froni  this  moment  I  consider  myself  as  Franco- Roman  ; 
and,  in  presence  of  the  great  men  who  from  heaven  look 
down  on  this  imposing  ceremony,  I  here  declare  that 
I  shall  always  consider  it  my  glory  and  my  happiness 
to  devote  all  my  faculties  to  the  service  of  Rome,  my 
second  and  immortal  country." 

Private  letters  from  Rome,  dated  the  28th,  state 
that  the  decree  of  the  three  Cardinals,  instituting 
a  commission  to  try  persons  charged  with  poli- 
tical offences  during  the  revolutionary  period, 
''came  like  a  clap  of  thunder"  on  General  Ros- 
tolan,  the  new  commander-in-chief  of  the  French 
army.  He  at  once  remonstrated  against  the 
measure,  and  explained  the  awkward  position  in 
which  such  a  decree  placed  the  French,  who  had 
proclaimed  a  complete  oblivion  of  the  past ;  but 
the  Cardinals  refused  to  annul  their  decree,  and 
on  the  next  day,  the  27th,  they  appointed  the 
following  jurisconsults  to  commence  proceedings 
against  the  alleged  offenders,  namely,  Messrs. 
Bertini,  Lattanzi,  Carcani,  Del  Grande,  Ales- 
sandri,  Ceccarelli,  Sabatucci,  and  Merdioni.  On 
the  same  day  M.  Edgar  Ney  received  a  letter 
from  the  President  of  the  French  Republic,  dated, 

"  Elyse'e  National,  Aug.  18. 
"My  DEAR  Ney,— The  French  Republic  has  not 
sent  an  army  to  Rome  to  put  down  Itahan  liberty,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  to  regulate  it,  by  preserving  it  against 
its  own  excesses,  and  to  give  it  a  solid  basis,  by  replacing 
on  the  Pontifical  throne  the  prince  who  (the  first)  had 
boldly  taken  the  lead  in  all  useful  reforms.    I  learn  with 
pain  that  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  Holy  Father, 
as  well  as  our  own  action,  remain  sterile  in  presence  of 
hostile  passions  and  influences.     The  desire  of  certain 
persons  appears  to  be  to  make  proscription  and  tyranny 
the  bases  of  the  Pope's  return.     Say  to  General  Rosto- 
lan,  from  me,  that  he  is  not  to  permit  that,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  tricoloured  flag,  any  act  be  committed 
which  can  lower  the  character  of  our  intervention.     I 
thus  sum  up  the  restoration  of  the  Pope's  temporal 
power : — a  general  amnesty ;  the  secularisation  of  the 
administration ;  the  code  Napoleon ;  and  a  liberal  Go- 
vernment.    I  was  personally  hurt,  in  reading  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  three  Cardinals,  to  perceive  that  no 
mention  whatever  was  made  in  it  of  the  name  of  France, 
or  of  the  sufferings  of  our  brave  soldiers.     Every  insult 
offered  to  our  flag  or  our  uniform  goes  direct  to  my 
very  heart ;  and  I  have  to  request  you  to  make  it  well 
understood,  that  if  France  does  not  sell  her  services,  she 
at  least  insists  on  due  consideration  being  paid  to  her 
sacrifices  and  her  abnegation.     When  our  armies  made 
the  round  of  Europe,  they  left  everywhere,  as  the  mark 
of  their  passage,  the  destruction  of  the  abuses  of  feu- 
dality, and  the  germs  of  liberty.     It  shall  not  be  said 
that  in  1849  a  French  army  can  have  acted  in  a  differ- 
ent sense,  and  brought  about  different  results.     Tell  the 
General  to  thank,  in  my  name,  the  army  for  its  noble 
conduct.     I  have  learned,  with  pain,  that  even  physi- 
cally it  was  not  treated  as  it  ought  to  have  been.     No- 
thing ought  to  be  neglected  to  suitably  provide  accom- 
modation for  our  troops.     Receive,  my  dear  Ney,  the 
assurance  of  my  sincere  friendship. 

*'  Louis  Napoleon  Bonapaute." 

The  subjoined  account,  from  a  well-informed 
quarter  at  Paris  (says  the  Paris  correspondent  of 
tne  Chronicle)  throws  considerable  light  upon  the 
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history  of  this  memorable  letter,  the  efTecuST 
duced  upon  Pius  IX.,  and  the  probable  result 
will  have  upon  European  politics  generally  Mi 
"  Despatches  have  been  received  at  Paris  fromW^ 
and  Gaeta,  which  state  that  the  Pope  was  informed 
the  letter  of  Louis  Napoleon  since  the  28th  ult.    ( 
of  the  Cardinals  composing  the  Roman  Provisional  ( 
vernment  had  hastened  to  send  down  a  copy  to  Cardi 
Antonelli,  his  HoUness's  secretary,  who,  in  his  tu 
laid  it  before  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.     All  that  Pius  ; 
did  on  reading  it,  was  to  fold  his  arms  and  look  up 
heaven  for  a  few  moments ;  then  handed  back  the  lei 
to  the  Cardinal  without  uttering  a  word.     The  first  i 
pression  of  the  Pope  appears  to  have  been  rather  as 
nishment  than  any  other  feeling.     Cardinal  Antone 
however,  deemed  it  his  duty  not  to  let  the  matter  di 
so,  but  to  endeavour  to  draw  from  the  Pope  a  decla 
tion  of  the  instructions  which  ought  to  be  sent  to  JVJ 
Fonari  at  Paris.    Accordingly  a  deliberation  of  the  C 
dinals  took  place  the  same  day  in  the  Pope's  apartme 
and  after  some  discussion  the  decision  of  the  Cardit 
was  unanimously  this, — that  the  Papal  Court  ought : 
to  take  any  notice  whatever  of  the  letter  in  question,  1 
ought  to  act  as  if  it  was  ignorant  of  its  very  existen 
and  for  this  reason,  that  the  document  had  no  diplon 
tic  character,  being  simply  a  confidential  missive  fr 
the  President  of  the  Republic  to  one  of  his  orde 
officers.     The  Pope  having  approved  of  this  decigi' 
Cardinal  Antonelli  was  charged  with  the  task  of  infor 
ing  the  Apostolic  Nuncio  at  Paris  that,  in  his  intei-vii 
with  the  members  of  the  French  Cabinet,  or  with 
President  of  the  Republic,  he  was  to  abstain  in  toto  fr 
the  slightest  allusion  to  the  letter  of  Louis  Napoi 
Accordingly,  Mgr.  Fornari  had  an  interview  with 
President  of  the  Republic  on  the  7th  inst.,  but  far  ix 
protesting  against  what  had  been  done,  never  so  m\ 
as  alluded  in  any  way  whatever  to  the  letter.     Al!  t 
he  did  during  the  interview  was  to  remit  to  the  f, 
dent  the  reply  of  the  Papal  Government  to  the  infon 
tion  of  M.  de  Tocqueville's  nomination  to  the  portft  ; 
of  Foreign  Affairs.     The  President  appeared  surpri  - 
at  this  silence,  but  on  his  side  also  never  touched 
the  subject.     The  interview  was  an   exceedingly  i 
one,  consisting  merely  of  the  presentation  of  the 
just  spoken  of,  and  the  civilities  d'usage.     But  anc 
and  no  less  significant  fact,  is  the  resolution  tak^ 
Pius  IX.  to  fix  his  residence  at  Portici,  where 
arrangement  has  been  made  by  the  King  of  Naj 
make  it  a  comfortable  residence  for  his  Holiness  dj 
the  winter.     The  Pope  v/as  to  leave  Gaeta  on 
of  September,  to  be  present  at  a  grand  ceremor 
Naples  on  the  8  th,  and  was  then  to  establish  hiJ 
with  a  conclave  of  Cardinals  in  the  royal  palace  of  I 
tici.    The  object  of  the  Pope  in  retiring  to  Portici  sc 
to  be  to  withdraw  as  much  as  possible  from  the  infliu 
of  French  diplomacy,  and  to  meet  the  letter  of  L( 
Napoleon  with  a  passive  inertia  which  the  French  ' 
binet  will  find  it  much  more  difficult  to  overcome  t 
an  open  opposition.    It  became  a  matter  of  course  tl 
as  soon  as  the  foreign  diplomatic  corps  at  Paris 
made  aware  of  the  resolution  of  the  Pope  to  plead  ig 
ranee  of  the  letter  of  Louis  Napoleon,  no  representat 
of  a  foreign  Power  could  deem  himself  authorised 
demand  explanations  from  the  French  Cabinet  on 
subject  of  this  letter.     The  assertion,  therefore,  m. 
by  some  of  the  journals,  that  the  representatives  of 
northern  Powers  had  waited  upon  M.  de  TocqueiL 
or  sent  off  special  couriers  on  account  of  the  lett 
the  President,  is  refuted.     As  regards  the  Austrian 
bassy,  moreover,  which  was  brought  most  promia 
forward,  it  is  positive  that  for  the  last  six  days  no  coi 
has  left  the  embassy  for  Vienna.     The  letter  of  I 
Napoleon  may  prove  the  source  of  difficulties  at  J\ 
to  tlie  French  Cabinet,  as  the  Papal  Court  shews  1 
less  i)liant  than  formerly  ;  but  you  may  rest  assured 
the  letter  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  will  not 
to  those  serious  European  complications  spoken 
some  of  the  journals,  and  still  less  is  it  likely  to  U 
voke  a  war  between  France  and  Austria.    The  lettflll 


11S  Napoleon  is  to  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  influ- 

of  M.  Dufaure,  who,  perceiving  that  his  colleagues 

id  to  turn  him  out  of  the  Cabinet  because  of  the 

i  )ruJent  articles  he  had  published  in  the  Moniteur  du 

;•.  endeavoured  to  put  a  drag  upon  the  wheel  of  the 

\-  Ministry  of  which  M.  Falloux,  will,  it  is  said, 

tlie  portfoho  of  Foreign  Affairs.     M.  de  Falloux, 

.ci;,  no  sooner  heard  that  the  letter  of  the  President 

e  latter,  on  sending  it  to  Colonel  Ney,  had  spoken  of 

II  the  Cabinet  Council  as  a  private  letter,  not  to  be 

(le  public)  had  been  made  public  than  he  iramedi- 

ly  left  Vichy  to   tender  his   resignation.     General 

dhieres,  Minister  of  War,  equally  hurt  that  Colonel 

)y  should  have  been  selected  instead  of  himself  to  give 

itructions  to  the  French  troops  at  Rome,  has  followed 

e  example  of  INI.  de  Falloux,  consenting,  however,  to 

■ep  lU8  portfolio  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legis- 

t.ive  Assembly.     The  Cabinet  is,  in  fact,  falling  to 

The  same  correspondent  says  : 
"  From  all  that  has  been  written  and  re-written  on 
is  subject,  it  would  appear  that  the  existence  of  the 
tter  was  known  to  aU  the  members  of  the  ministry, 


but  that  all  of  them  did  not  wish  to  see  it  published. 
The  rectification  in  the  Moniteur  appears  to  have  been 
a  sort  of  satisfaction  given  to  M.  de  Falloux  for  the 
publication  which  had  taken  place,  and  which  publica- 
tion was  made  in  the  Moniteur,  by  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent himself,  in  consequence  of  the  spurious  copies 
which  had  got  into  circulation  in  manuscript  at  Rome. 
But  once  that  the  letter  was  transmitted  to  Rome,  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  that  it  could  remain  unknown ; 
sooner  or  later  it  was  sure  to  find  its  way  into  print. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  M.  de  Falloux  has 
any  intention  of  tendering  his  resignation  immediately, 
as  the  Moniteur  announces  that  the  honourable  minister 
has  resumed  his  functions,  the  ad  interim  administra- 
tion of  M.  Lanjuinais,  who  acted  in  his  absence,  hav- 
ing ceased.  If  M.  de  Falloux  has  not  tendered  his  re- 
signation, his  retirement  is  not  the  less  looked  on  as 
certain  ;  it  is  merely  a  question  of  time.  At  the  council, 
to-day,  the  propriety  of  the  immediate  convocation  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  was  discussed,  but  it  was  de- 
cided that  no  such  step  should  be  taken  at  present. 
The  ministers  have,  however,  it  is  said,  prevailed  on 
the  President  to  abandon  his  intention  of  returning  to 
St.  Cloud,  where  be  has  been  for  some  time  residing." 


gfetoru  Cftronide* 


[appily  for  all  but  lovers  of  political  excite- 
lent,  we  have  a  somewhat  dull  tale  to  record  for 
,16  past  month,  so  far  as  home  news  and  the 
.'ontinent  are  concerned.  Agitation,  however, 
drives  in  the  colonies,  and  in  the  Cape  has  al- 
lost  become  rebellion.  Passive  resistance  was 
■rganised  to  an  extent  reaching  beyond  the  refu- 
al  to  receive  or  employ  the  convicts  when  they 
rrive:  the  tradesmen,  such  as  bakers,  were  re- 
olving  to  withhold  commissariat  supplies  ;  and 
he  hankers  and  capitalists  were  combining  to 
•efuse  credit  to  contractors  who  should  side  with 
rovernment.  The  Government  had  issued  a 
lotice  that  it  would  make  advances  to  such  per- 
sons on  good  security. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  a  deputation  waited  on 
tiie  Governor  with  a  last  petition.  Sir  Harry 
Smith  received  them  kindly,  but  reminded  them 
it  was  Waterloo  day,  and  declared  he  would  ra- 
ther that  Almighty  God  should  strike  him  dead 
than  he  should  treasonably  disobey  his  lawful 
superior.  The  convicts  would  be  received ;  but 
his  letter  to  Earl  Grey  of  the  24th  of  April  w^ould 
prevent  the  colony  from  becoming  a  penal  set- 
tlement, or  he  was  greatly  mistaken.  The  con- 
victs should  not  be  turned  loose  on  the  colony ; 
and  he  would  announce  in  what  place,  pending 
ultimate  arrangements,  they  should  be  kept — 
probably  llobben  Island. 

An  immense  open-air  meeting  was  held,  in 
which  resolutions  were  passed  to  resist  by  every 
constitutional  means  the  introduction  of  convicts. 
One  gentleman  afHrmed  that  by  the  terms  of  the 
capitulation  the  proposed  measure  was  illegal, 
and  continued  as  follows : — "  A  people  have  a 
light  to  protection  ;  and  when  the  government 
affords  it  not,  neither  is  respect  nor  confidence 
due.  Thus  it  was  in  England  in  the  time  of 
James  the  Second  ;  thus  in  Holland  when  Dutch 
patriotism  resisted  Spanish  tyranny;  thus — on 
tlie  day  of  which  this  4th  of  July  was  the  anni- 
versary—did the  free  States  of  America  throw 
off  the  English  yoke,  because  the  respect  for  their 
Government  had  ceased  with  that  Government's 
failure  in  its  duties.  The  present  unfortunate 
matter  ha3  revived  the  division  of  Dutch  and 


English  in  the  country,  which  men  had  long 
thought  abolished  :  a  great  cause  for  sadness  and 
sorrow." 

Two  gentlemen  who  had  accepted  vacant  seats 
in  the  Legislative  Council  w^ere  so  maltreated  as 
instantly  to  quit  them,  and  official  resignations 
were  pouring  in  from  all  parts  of  the  colony.  A 
deputation  implored  the  Governor  to  send  the 
transport-ships  back  to  England  ;  this  he  refused, 
but  promised  to  prevent  the  convicts  landing. 
The  excitement  prevailed  beyond  the  frontier, 
and  produced  remonstrances  from  many  of  the 
independent  chiefs.  Sir  Harry  Smith  has  written 
home  for  detailed  instructions. 

There  has  been  renewed  riot  and  bloodshed  in 
Canada,  consequent  on  the  arrest,  by  Govern- 
ment, of  several  persons  charged  with  being  con- 
cerned in  the  burning  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. A  mob  of  two  or  three  hundred  attacked 
Mr.  Lafontaine's  house,  and  were  received  with 
a  volley  of  musketry,  which  killed  one,  and 
wounded  several  others.  Thereupon  the  mob 
retreated,  and  the  firing  ceased.  Much  agita- 
tion prevailed  all  that  night  ;  and  several  barri- 
cades were  raised  in  the  streets,  but  not  with  a 
view  to  resisting  the  troops.  When  these  last 
arrived  at  a  barricade,  the  mob  cheered,  with- 
drew, and  the  barricades  were  removed. 

During  the  inquest  on  the  body  of  the  man 
who  was  killed,  and  while  Mr.  Lafontaine  was 
being  examined,  the  hotel  in  which  the  jury  were 
sitting  took  lire,  whether  through  incendiaries 
was  not  known.  The  confusion  was  dreadful; 
the  soldiers  on  guard  ran  about  with  fixed  bayo- 
nets. Mr.  Lafontaine  was  eventually  escorted 
to  Government  House,  surrounded  by  soldiers. 
Meanwhile  the  subject  of  annexation  is  largely 
and  openly  canvassed  ;  a  newspaper,  the  Cana- 
dian  Independent^  being  established  as  an  organ 
of  the  separation  party. 

Serious  outbreaks  have  occurred  at  Cephalonia ; 
the  cause,  according  to  Mr.  Ward's  despatch, 
being  "  a  vague  political  excitement,  engrafted 
upon  a  desire  of  plunder,  and  wish  to  gratify 
feelings  of  personal  violence,  excited  by  local 
feuds.'' 
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Historic  unromcie. 


A  significant  spnecli  was  made  by  Mr.  Gilly, 
a  Prebend  of  Durham,  at  a  local  banquet,  in  the 
presence  of  Sir  G.  Grey,  who  declared  that  Church 
reform  could  no  longer  be  deferred. 

Cholera  is  on  the  decrease,  the  deaths  having 
fallen  from  400  to  120  a-day.  Special  days  of 
humiliation  have  been  kept  by  soipe  few  of  the 
Anglican  clergy,  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of 
the  disease. 

The  first  numbers  of  Mr.  Duffy's  revived  Na- 
tion are  full  of  energy  and  spirit,  and  denounce 
the  extinct  policy  of"  Young  Ireland."  In  one 
of  his  earliest  numbers,  Mr.  Duffy  proposed  the 
following  queries  for  discussion  : 

"1.  Whether  we  cannot  raise  capital  to  found  an  Irish 
plantation,  with  Irish  money  and  for  Irishmen  ? 

2.  How  far  it  is  possible  to  form  agricultural  colonies 
in  Ireland  on  estates  purchased  under  the  new  act,  or  to 
form  parishes  into  such  colonies  ? 

3.  What  handicrafts  and  manufactures,  not  requiring 
coal  or  expensive  machinery,  can  be  firmly  rooted  in  the 
country  by  encouragement  and  superintendence  ? 

4.  What  rude  fabrics  for  home  use  can  be  still  made 
in  rustic  districts  ? 

5.  In  what  respect  America  can  encourage  Irish  ma- 
nufactures ? 

6.  How  far  the  Irish  in  America  who  have  amassed 
capital  could  be  induced  to  return  and  purchase  small 
properties  in  fee  ? 

7.  Whether  Irish  fishermen  could  not  catch  Irish 
fish,  instead  of  the  very  coasts  of  Dublin,  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  shore,  being  fished  by  Manx  and  English 
boats  ? 

8.  How  far  the  vast  multitude  of  children  in  the 
workhouses — nearly  130,000 — could  be  taught,  by  in- 
dustrial schools,  new  trades  and  pursuits,  embracing 
the  manufacture  of  foreign  articles  imported  into  Ire- 
land? 

9.  How  far  an  awakened  pubUc  spirit  in  the  country 
can  be  systematically  put  forth  to  help  ourselves  ?  That 
power  has  not  only  won  battles,  but  felled  forests,  and 
drained  swamps,  and  planted  trades,  and  founded  cities  ; 
and  did  these  things  while  contending  hand  to  hand  with 
tyranny.  I  believe  we  have  never  taken  possession  of 
our  country,  and  that  this  feat  remains  to  be  achieved. 

10.  Whether  the  generous,  sensitive,  Celtic  organi- 
sation is  not  fit  for  some  finer  task  than  sweating  under 
the  negro  work  of  Europe  and  America — toiling  in  the 
gi'ey  jacket  of  a  *  navvy,'  or  marching  in  the  red  jacket 
of  a  mercenary  soldier  ?" 

Among  the  Orange  party,  too,  a  better  feeling 
is  at  work.  The  Fermanagh  Heporter^  in  a  long 
article,  calls  upon  the  Protestants  of  Ulster  to  be 
no  longer  ashamed  of  being  classed  among  the 
Irish,  to  forget  their  Saxon  descent,  and  feel  a 
just  pride,  in  common  with  their  Celtic  brethren, 
in  being  natives  of  Irish  soil.  Other  papers  re- 
echo the  same  sentiments. 

The  riot  at  Dolly's  Brae  is  shewing  afresh 
what  is  meant  hy  justice  in  Ireland.  The  appli- 
cation b^^  the  Royal  Commissioner  for  leave  to 
present  mformations  against  the  Orangemen  in- 
volved, has  been  refused  by  the  Castlewellan 
board  of  magistrates.  The  question  was  decided 
by  the  casting  vote  of  Lord  Roden,  one  of  the 
parties  implicated ! 


The  Peace  Congress  has  been  held  at  Pa 
under  the  presidency  of  Victor  Hugo.  The  Ar< 
bishop  of  Paris  was  solicited  to  attend,  but  ( 
cused  himself  on  the  ground  of  ill  health.  Dec 
matory  speeches  were  made  by  Victor  Hu 
Cobden,  and  others,  and  received  with  imme 
applause.  The  industrial  condition  of  Frai 
seems  improving. 

Rumours  have  been  current  of  an  intenc 
intervention  on  the  part  of  Prussia  and  Aust 
in  Switzerland;  but  the  Federal  Council  j 
nounces  that  they  have  received  communicati( 
denying  in  the  strongest  terms  any  such  int( 
tion,  and  alleging  that  the  concentrations  of  Ai 
trian  troops  have  no  other  object  than  to  prev» 
the  desertion  of  individuals  who  wish  to  esca 
the  conscription  now  taking  place  in  Lombard; 

Venice  has  surrendered,  and  Manin  has  tak 
refuge  in  the  Ionian  Islands. 

The  news  from  Hungary  are  fully  confirme 
it  appears  that  the  Hungarian  Diet  dissolved 
self,  after  surrendering  its  powers  to  Gorgey  ;  tl 
was  followed  on  the  part  of  Gorgey  by  an  uncc 
ditional  surrender  to  the  Russians.  Gorgey  \ 
been  pardoned,  and  retired  into  private  11 
Bem,  Kossuth,  and  the  others,  have  taken  refu 
in  the  Ottoman  territory,  and  implored  the  pi 
tection  of  the  Sultan,  who  expresses  his  detern 
nation  to  afford  it  them.    Komorn  still  holds  o 

The  Indian  mail  brings  intelligence  of  the  de; 
of  the  celebrated  Mehemet  Ali,  Pasha  of  Egyj 
at  Alexandria. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
The  Rev.  E.  Q.  S.  Waldron— received. 

NOTICE 

To  Subscribers  to  the  Rambler. 

In  order  to  meet  the  convenience  of  some  of  o 
Country  Sithscribers,  who  wish  to  receive  their  cop\  i 
of  the  Rambler  by  post,  and  at  as  low  a  cost 
possible,  a  Quarterly  Edition  of  the  Journal  wil 
the  future  he  issued,  on  the  first  days  of  Jam 
Aprily  July,  and  October,  and  comprising  the  cut 
and  two  imm,ediately  preceding  Monthly  Nim 
They  will  be  stitched  together  in  one  wrapper, 
thus  be  sent  by  post  for  Sixpence  only,  in  ada 
to  the  selling  price  of  Four  Shillings  and  Sixpem 

Each  Monthly  Number  of  the  Rambler  coni 
so  large  a  quantity  of  matter,  that  three  such 
bers  are  nearly  equal  to  two  numbers  of  the  ordii 
Quarterly  Reviews.  The  Quarterly  Edition 
thus  be  by  far  the  cheapest  quarterly  jiublication  . 
the  kingdom,  giving  to  its  readers  for  As,  6d.  near> 
as  much  matter  as  others  give  for  12s. 

The  second  Quarterly  Part  of  the  Rambler,  co) 
taining  the  Monthly  Numbers  for  August,  Septeii 
ber,  and  October,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  foi 
warded  on  application  to  the  Publisher,  or  by  an 
Bookseller  in  Town  or  Country. 
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Part  XXIII. 


CHEAP  BOOKS. 


It  is  from  no  desire  to  keep  the  multitude  in 
ignorance  that  we  express  a  belief  that  cheap 
books  are  often  a  serious  evil.  We  have  no 
faith  in  the  virtues  of  stupidity.  We  are 
sceptical  as  to  the  theory,  that  the  more  a 
human  being  is  like  a  brute,  the  better  he 
idoes  his  duties  as  a  man.  We  see  no  reason 
for  believing  that  a  measure  of  thought,  talent, 
■ind  learning,  is  incompatible  with  plough- 
Jriving,  cloth-weaving,  or  the  office  of  hand- 
ing plates  and  uncovering  dishes  at  dinner. 
We  believe  that  the  faculties  which  Almighty 
God  in  his  wisdom  has  given  to  all,  whatever 
their  station  in  life,  should  be  developed  and 
cultivated  in  all,  as  far  as  those  various  sta- 
tions will  permit,  the  limits  of  education  being 
■set  by  necessity,  and  necessity  alone.  There- 
fore, when  we  confess  to  regarding  cheap 
-books  as  very  often  a  nuisance,  which  ought 
•to  be  abated,  our  readers  will  not  impute  to 
(US  any  fondness  for  ignorance,  dulness,  or 
stupidity. 

Nor  do  we  mean  that  cheap  books  are  in 
^themselves  an  evil.  Far  from  it.  The  cheaper 
the  better,  under  certain  restrictions.  Nor, 
again,  would  we  imply  that  the  excessive  cheap- 
mess  which  we  condemn  is  an  evil  in  all  books, 
'of  all  kinds,  and  under  all  circumstances.  It 
is  only  when  cheapness  tends  to  deteriorate 
the  quality  of  books,  and  to  render  good 
books  scarce,  that  we  deprecate  that  greedy 
demand  for  an  impossible  lowness  of  price, 
which  is  unhappily  becoming  an  epidemic 
among  English  readers,  and  not  the  least 
among  English  Catholic  readers. 

Nor,  once^more,  is  it  for  the  sake  of  book- 
sellers and  publishers  that  we  are  about  to 
expatiate  on  the  mischiefs  to  which  we  desire 
to  call  attention.  That  the  cheap  system  is, 
in  certain  cases,  a  serious  infliction  upon  both 
worthy  and  unworthy  bibliopoles,  can  be 
doubted  by  none  who  are  at  all  conversant 
with  the  mysteries  of  "  the  trade."  We  leave, 
however,  the  publishing  and  book-vending 
interest  to  take  care  of  itself;  as,  in  most 
cases,  it  certainly  will  do.  Paternoster  Row, 
with  its  dependencies,  is  as  fully  equal  to  the 
task  of  minding  the  main  chance,  as  any  class 
of  men  in  the  commercial  community.  It 
needs  no  help  from  usy  and  is  far   enough 
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from  depending  upon  the  opinions  of  luckless 
scribblers  for  its  thriving  in  the  world.  The 
class  of  persons  who  suifer  from  the  present 
system  of  exaggerated  cheapness  are  authors 
and  artists;  and  next  to  them  the  public,  which, 
growing  more  and  more  exorbitant  in  its  cry 
for  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  matter 
at  the  lowest  possible  price,  is  fed  with  an 
intellectual  food  which  every  day  is  depre- 
ciated in  quality,  and  becomes  more  and  more 
valueless  as  a  nourishment  for  the  mind  and 
the  soul. 

We  pray  our  readers,  then,  to  ponder  well 
the  fact,  that,  at  the  standard  of  price  to  which 
the  Catholic  public  expect  to  have  good  Ca- 
tholic books  sold  to  them,  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible that  such  books  should  be  provided, 
except  under  a  rare  combination  of  favour- 
able circumstances.  The  money  which  Ca- 
tholics are  willing  to  give  for  books  is  totally 
inadequate  to  make  it  possible  to  publish  them 
with  any  tolerable  remuneration  to  their  wri- 
ters, or  even  with  any  remuneration  at  all.  The 
general  purchaser  has  not  the  slightest  notion 
of  the  outlay  that  is  involved  in  the  publica- 
tion of  any  and  every  book,  and  of  the  mill- 
stone which  the  present  system  hangs  about 
the  necks  of  those  who  would  supply  the 
public  with  intellectual  food,  if  they  were 
put  into  a  position  to  do  so.  A  lady  or  a 
gentleman  grumbles  and  frowns  at  being  asked 
to  pay  one-half  or  one-third  of  the  price  of  a 
pair  of  boots  or  shoes,  or  the  price  of  a  leg 
of  mutton,  for  a  volume  which  the  author  has 
spent  perhaps  two,  three,  or  four  months  of 
hard  mental  labour  in  preparing.  The  dimi- 
nution which  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of 
some  books,  carried  as  it  has  been  in  some 
cases  to  a  preposterous  extent,  has  created  an 
unhealthy  craving  after  a  still  further  cheap- 
ening, to  be  applied  alike  to  all  classes  of 
publications,  and  under  all  possible  circum- 
stances. And  we  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, that  amongst  ourselves  there  exists  no 
more  insuperable  barrier  to  the  advance  of 
education  and  intellectual  cultivation,  than 
this  almost  universal  disinclination  to  pay  a 
reasonable  price  for  books  of  a  sterling  cha- 
racter. 

That  what  we  are  saying  is  any  thing  but 
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a  fiction,  and  is  not  even  a  fiction  "  founded 
on  fact,"  but  a  literal  every-day  truth,  we 
shall  speedily  shew  by  a  few  figures  and  cal- 
culations. But  before  doing  this,  we  must 
pause  a  moment  to  remind  the  reader  that 
in  the  production  of  all  books  there  are  four 
classes  of  persons  concerned,  each  one  of  whom 
must  be  paid  for  his  share  in  the  transaction. 
It  is  obvious  also  that  each  one  of  these  must 
be  paid,  not  according  to  any  arbitrary  or 
fantastic  standard,  dictated  by  caprice,  but 
by  the  laws  which  govern  the  products  of 
human  skill  and  energy  in  all  their  manifold 
modifications.  You  must  not  pay  all  classes 
on  the  same  scale.  On  the  lowest  principles 
of  expediency,  and  simply  from  the  selfish 
desire  of  keeping  up  the  supply,  you  must 
pay  for  certain  goods  more  than  for  others. 
If  you  do  not  pay  more  for  those  which  only 
a  few  can  produce  than  for  those  which  any 
body  can  produce,  the  inevitable  result  of 
your  folly  will  be  a  cessation  of  the  supply 
altogether. 

Nevertheless,  we  growl  over  the  guineas 
we  give  to  a  physician,  or  the  bulk  of  a 
barrister's  fee,  forgetting  what  the  education 
necessary  to  make  men  good  barristers  or 
doctors  has  cost ;  and  also  forgetting  that 
unless  doctors  and  barristers  are  paid  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  live  like  gentlemen,  they 
will  not  be  gentlemen  ;  and  if  they  are  not 
so,  they  will  never  be  competent  to  advise  us 
in  the  affairs  of  our  bodies  and  our  purses. 
The  rule  holds  good  from  the  bricklayer's 
labourer,  and  common  country  labourer  in 
the  fields,  upwards.  We  may,  if  we  please, 
say  that  society  ought  to  pay  no  more  to  a 
carpenter  for  putting  up  a  few  shelves,  than 
to  a  ploughman  for  spending  an  equal  amount 
of  time  in  following  the  plough-tail.  But  if 
society  is  so  simple  as  to  attempt  to  enforce 
this  theory  in  practice,  society  will  infallibly 
be  compelled  to  go  without  the  carpenter's 
skill  altogether,  and  the  whole  human  race 
•will  be  reduced  to  one  dead  level  of  ignor- 
ance, stupidity,  helplessness,  and  barbarism. 
If  we  will  not  pay  all  producers  in  proportion 
to  the  nature  of  their  productions,  we  may 
as  well  burn  our  books  and  houses,  strip  off 
our  coats  and  stockings,  clothe  ourselves  in 
skins,  and  go  and  live  in  the  woods  at  once, 
like  the  savages  to  whose  primeval  state  of 
barbarism  we  are  wilfully  reducing  ourselves 
and  our  children. 

Each  one  of  the  four  classes  of  persons 
concerned  in  the  publication  of  books  must 
therefore  be  remunerated  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  work  he  does.  He  must  re- 
ceive that  payment  without  which  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  work  he  produces  can  be 
ffood  of  its  kind.  We  speak  of  these  as  four 
classes,  though  from  the  author  down  to  the 
printer's  devil,  the  somewhat  arbitrary  laws 
of  society  divide  them  into  various  gradations, 


which  melt  into  one  another  by  almost  imper- 
ceptible degrees.  There  is  the  author  who 
writes  the  book,  the  artist  who  designs  the 
illustrations,  and  the  engraver  who  transfers 
them  to  wood,  copper,  steel,  or  stone ;  there 
is  the  publisher,  who  buys  the  copyright,  and 
publishes  the  book  at  his  own  risk,  or  else 
publishes  for  the  author  ;  there  is  the  inter- 
mediate house  in  the  wholesale  trade,  which 
transfers  the  book  from  the  publisher  to  the 
retail  bookseller;  there  is  the  retail  book- 
seller, with  all  his  assistants  in  business ;  there 
is  the  whole  machinery  concerned  in  the  print- 
ing,— the  master-printer,  who,  to  do  his  work 
well,  ought  to  be  a  man  of  education  and  in- 
telligence, with  the  whole  multitude  of  com- 
positors, readers,  pressmen,  and  so  forth,  some 
of  whom  must  be  not  mere  mechanics,  but 
persons  of  thought  and  good  information; 
there  is  the  whole  paper- making  establish- 
ment, from  the  manufacturers  of  and  dealers 
in  paper,  down  to  their  humblest  working 
boys  and  women  ;  and  there  is  also  the  book- 
binder, with  his  staff,  some  of  whom  again 
must  be  more  than  mere  animated  machines, 
if  the  work  is  to  be  completed  so  as  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  a  cultivated  taste  and  fancy 
besides  others  whom  we  have  not  named. 

All  these  many  workers  are  classed,  on  th( 
whole,   by   society   and   necessitj'-,  into   foui 
divisions.    First,  there  is  the  mechanical  cle?« 
the  men,  women,  and  boys,  who  work  chiei 
with   their  hands ;    secondly,   the    tradesmai 
class,    comprising   the   retail   bookseller,  thi 
master-printer,  and  the  paper-dealer;  third! 
the  men  of  capital  and  wholesale  dealing,  wi 
publish  the  book  ;    and  fourthly,  the  autli 
and  the  artist.     Now,  as  it  happens,  the  fii^ 
three  of  these  four  classes  are  far  less  affe( 
by  the  excessive  cheapness  which  we  dej 
cate  than  the  last.      Doubtless,  all  suffer] 
some  extent,  though  there  are  instances 
no   means  common)  in   which  the  publis] 
thrives  wonderfully  upon  the  system, 
these  three  sections,  however,  we  have  nothi 
now  to  do.      Altogether,  they  take  care  c 
themselves,  and  are  probably  as  nearly  as  ma 
be  elevated  to  that  rank  and  social  positic  \ 
which  the  nature  of  their  occupation  rende  I 
it  desirable  that  they  should  fill.     When  th( 
have  enough  to  do,  each  in  their  way,  th( 
live  very  well,  and  have  little  or  nothing 
complain  of.  It  is  the  author  (and  in  s])eakii 
of  him  we  comprise  the  artist,  who  is  sorai 
times  his  coadjutor)  who  is  crushed  to  dea^ 
by  the  demands  of  that  despotic  public  wh< 
behests  he  would  fain  obey,  even  though 
perishes  in  the  attempt.     With  all  the  oth( 
taking  the  remuneration  paid  for  labour  at 
present  standard,  all  that  is  needed  is  a  *•! 
ficiency  of  it.      With  the  unfortunate  beiij 
whose  brain  produces  the  material  for  all  tlf 
production,   the   case  is  far  otherwise.     Il 
the  demand  be  what  it  may,  he  never  can 
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remunerated  as  the  necessities  of  the  case 
require;  and  as  the  demand  practically  is, 
he  is  repeatedly  not  even  remunerated  on  the 
present  miserable  and  shameful  scale. 

We  suppose  we  need  not  stay  to  prove,  that 
the  writers  of  books  ought,  as  a  class,  to  hold 
that  position  in  society  which  entitles  a  person 
to  be  regarded,  when  it  is  not  his  own  fault 
that  it  is  otherwise,  as  a  gentleman.  It  would 
be  an  insult  to  the  readers  of  the  Rambler  to 
imagine  that  they  would  degrade  the  men 
who  furnish  the  food  for  all  that  is  best  and 
noblest  in  their  nature,  to  the  level  of  those 
who  make  their  shoes  and  clean  their  horses, 
or  even  of  those  who  dispense  tea  and  sugar 
by  the  pound,  and  calicoes  by  the  yard.  We 
do  not  say  that  authors,  as  a  class,  ought  to 
be  able  to  drive  a  carriage  and  pair,  to  drink 
claret  and  hock  for  dinner,  or  be  waited  on 
by  a  smart  footman  in  showy  livery.  But 
they  ought  unquestionably  to  be  men  of  re- 
spectable incomes,  say  from  300/.  to  1000/. 
a  year,  if  they  are  (as  most  men  are)  married, 
and  have  a  wife  and  family  to  support.  They 
ought  to  be  in  circumstances  to  associate  with 
the  best  of  cultivated  society,  though  perhaps 
not  the  most  fashionable  or  aristocratic.  They 
ought  to  be  men  of  that  degree  of  education 
which  unfortunately  still  costs  so  much  in  this 
country.  They  ought  to  be  persons  of  refined 
feelings,  polished  manners,  and  gentlemanly 
habits.  Their  wives  ought  not  to  have  to 
cook  their  dinners,  or  divide  the  cleaning  of 
their  houses  with  a  dirty  maid  of  all  work. 
They  ought  not  to  be  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
pecuniary  anxiety,  arising  from  the  impossi- 
biUty  of  preserving  a  decent  appearance  on 
the  scantiest  means.  They  ought  to  be  able 
to  purchase  and  continually  add  to  a  good 
library,  and  to  live  in  a  healthy  situation  and 
a  moderately  large  house,  and  to  take  recrea- 
tion daily,  and  at  times  to  rest  altogether 
from  their  toils.  All  this  is  literally  essential, 
absolutely  essential,  to  the  healthy  and  ener- 
getic working  of  the  mental  powers,  and  the 
consequent  production  of  good  books.  The 
mind  can  no  more  toil  well  without  these  ap- 
pliances, than  a  steam-engine  can  work  without 
oil  to  its  wheels.  The  infirmities,  both  phy- 
sical, moral,  and  intellectual,  of  poor  human 
nature,  render  the  healthy  operations  of  the  in- 
telligence almost  impossible  under  that  pres- 
sure which  weighs  down  so  many  a  mind  of 
high  qualifications  and  burning  zeal,  and  which 
prevents  the  production  of  many  a  work  of 
learning,  genius,  and  skill.  The  mysterious 
union  between  the  body  and  the  soul  is  such, 
that  a  rough,  poor,  hard-working  life  in  bodily 
things  is  hopelessly  incompatible  with  a  devo- 
tion of  the  energies  of  the  mind  to  intellectual 
pursuits.  That  very  high  cultivation  of  the 
faculties  which  fits  a  man  to  write  a  good 
book,  produces  a  physical  sensitiveness,  and 
i  refinement  of  general  character,  which  de- 
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mand  a  social  position  removed  from  the  cares 
and  ruder  toils  of  handicraft  and  the  worry  of 
petty  pecuniary  vexations.  All  this  will  be 
readily  granted  by  every  person  who  has  fairly 
considered  what  intellectual  labour  is,  and 
what  a  truly  valuable  writer  must  in  almost 
all  cases  be. 

We  assume,  therefore,  that  the  remuneration 
given  to  men  and  women  who  devote  them- 
selves to  literature  as  a  profession,  and  also  in 
a  proportionate  degree  to  those  who  are  only 
partly  occupied  in  literary  pursuits,  ought  to 
be  such  as  to  supply  them  with  incomes  such 
as  we  have  specified.  In  other  words,  the  in- 
come of  a  literary  man  ought  to  be  about  the 
same  as  that  of  other  classes  of  men  whose 
occupations,  though  not  popularly  called  lite- 
rary, are  yet  intellectual.  Authors  ought  to 
be  paid  by  the  same  scale  as  lawyers,  doctors, 
officers  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  other  classes 
of  professional  men,  who  (like  engineers  and 
architects)  live  by  working  their  brains.  All 
these  various  professions  live,  on  the  whole, 
as  gentlemen,  so  far  as  money  is  concerned. 
If  some  fall  below  the  mark,  others  mount  up 
into  the  very  wealthy  and  aristocratic  ranks. 
If  at  one  end  of  the  scale  there  are  briefless 
barristers,  and  half-starved  physicians,  and 
apothecaries  who  number  hardly  a  dozen 
patients;  there  are  lawyers  in  the  House  of 
Lords  and  Commons,  and  physicians  with 
baronetcies  and  enormous  fortunes,  at  the 
other  end,  who  make  up  the  average,  and 
justify  the  assertion  that  the  members  of  all 
these  professions  do  actually  live  by  their  in- 
tellectual toils. 

And  will  any  man  of  decent  feelings  and 
ordinary  thought,  —  much  more,  will  any 
Christian,  maintain  that  those  whose  office  it 
is  to  form  the  mind,  to  mould  the  immortal 
soul,  should  be  men  of  a  lower  grade  in  the 
scale  of  intellectual  refinement  and  intelligence 
than  those  men  who  superintend  our  money- 
affairs,  settle  our  quarrels,  physic  our  bodies, 
and  build  and  adorn  our  houses  ?  Will  any 
Catholic  who  has  an  eye  to  perceive  the  posi- 
tion which  his  religion  is  called  to  take  in  this 
country  at  the  present  moment,  and  who  knows 
the  bearings  of  intellectual  cultivation  of  all 
kinds  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  Church  and 
the  salvation  of  immortal  souls ;  will  such  an 
one  venture  to  maintain  that  no  sacrifice  is  to 
be  made  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  a  life  of 
study  among  those  who  are  capable  of  it,  and 
whose  published  labours  would  be  of  incal- 
culable benefit  to  the  cause  we  all  hold  most 
dear?  Surely  we  need  say  no  more  in  con- 
demnation of  that  base,  grovelling,  worldly, 
and  antichristian  spirit,  which  will  bestow 
its  wealth  by  handfuls  for  the  furthering  a 
secular  aim,  or  in  the  purchase  of  clothes, 
horses,  and  vulgar  finery,  and  yet  grudges  a 
few  pounds,  or  almost  a  few  shillings,  for  the 
cherishing  all  that  is  most  worthy  of  culture 
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and  affection,  and  most  intimately  bound  up 
with  the  welfare  of  our  beloved  faith. 

Now  let  us  see  how  far  it  is  possible  for  a 
man  who  devotes  himself  to  a  literary  life  to 
live  by  his  occupation,  according  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  demand  for  cheapness  in 
books.  We  shall  best  convince  our  readers  of 
the  oppressive  nature  of  the  exactions  made 
by  the  public  upon  those  who  write  for  their 
amusement  and  benefit,  by  simply  stating  the 
details  of  the  cost  of  a  single  book  ;  entreat- 
ing them  to  ask  themselves  whether  such  a 
state  of  things  is  not  an  intolerable  evil. 

Let  the  reader,  then,  look  round  his  book- 
shelves, or  over  his  library  or  drawing-room 
table,  and  take  up  some  recently  issued  book 
from  one  of  our  Catholic  publishers,  of  some 
250  pages  in  length,  of  respectable  appear- 
ance, and  of  that  medium  size  which  fashion 
and  convenience  now  make  popular  in  our 
religious  publications.  Such  a  volume,  nicely 
done  up  in  cloth,  lettered  at  the  back  in  gold, 
and  perhaps  with  an  illustration  or  two,  is 
generally  sold  for  three  shillings,  or  sometimes 
even  for  half-a-crown  ;  and  many,  we  fear,  are 
the  pathetic  remonstrances  that  proceed  from 
the  innocent  and  ill-used  public  at  being  com- 
pelled to  disburse  this  exorbitant  sum  for  Avhat 
it  considers  so  small  a  return.  We  will  sup- 
pose, however,  that  the  book  in  question  costs 
three  shillings,  which  is  the  price  of  half-a- 
dozen  ice-creams,  or  a  pair  of  middling  kid- 
gloves,  or  a  dish  of  mutton-chops,* 

Now  what  has  been  expended  upon  this 
little  volume,  before  one  single  copy  can  be  is- 
sued to  the  public,  and  what  are  the  profits  that 
remain  for  the  luckless  being  whose  brain  has 
toiled  for  many  a  weary  hour  in  its  composi- 
tion, when  all  the  copies  of  the  edition  are 
disposed  of?  We  shall  suppose  that  1000 
copies  of  the  book  are  printed,  and  that  all  of 
them  are  sold.  And  this,  be  it  observed,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  supposition,  for  many  is 
the  excellent  Catholic  publication  published 
at  this  price,  which  never  reaches  a  sale  of 
1000  copies,  so  limited  is  the  demand  amongst 
us,  partly  from  apathy,  and  partly  from  a  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  dittt/  of  the  public  to- 
wards those  who  write  the  books  which  it  de- 
sires to  read.  Such  a  volume  will  cost,  for 
printing,  about  40/. ;  for  paper,  about  12/. ;  for 
binding,  about  16/.;  and  for  advertising  (at 
a  very  low  estimate)  51. ;  making  altogether 
73/.  This  estimate  also  allows  but  a  very 
small  sum  for  those  corrections  of  the  press 
which,  to  some  extent  or  other,  are  inevitable 
in  all  original  compositions,  and  in  many  cases 
amount  to  a  very  serious  item  in  the  expenses 
of  a  publication.     We  may,  however,  perhaps 

*  The  articles  which  appeared  in  this  Journal,  entitled 
"  Four  Years'  Experience  of  the  Catholic  Uclij-^ion,"  are 
now  reprinted,  considerably  onlar^jed,  and  are  Hold  for 
one  shilling.  Yet  they  contain  1 1 J  closely  j)rinted  paj^cs, 
and  as  much  matter  as  half  an  ortlinaVy  8vo  volume, 
constantly  sold  at  half-a-guinea  or  more. 


estimate  the  cost  of  1000  copies  of  such  a 
volume  to  be  75/. 

Now  then  for  the  returns  of  the  sale.  The 
book  we  suppose  to  be  sold  to  the  public  at 
three  shillings  each  copy.  From  this  three 
shillings  is  to  be  deducted,  first,  the  trade 
profits  allowed  to  the  retail  bookseller  by  the 
publisher ;  secondh',  the  per-centage  paid  to 
the  publisher  himself  by  the  person  who  un- 
dertakes the  risk  of  the  publication  (and  which 
must  be  deducted  whether  that  person  be  the 
author  or  the  publisher  himself)  ;  and  thirdly, 
sundry  copies  of  the  book  which  are  by  law 
given  to  public  libraries,  and  by  necessity  are 
sent  free  to  various  journals  for  review.  The 
first  of  these  deductions,  viz.  the  allowance 
made  by  the  publisher  to  the  retail  bookseller, 
and  those  London  houses  who  supply  the 
country  and  retail  trade,  is  25  per  cent,  and, 
besides  this,  an  additional  copy  gratis  for 
every  twenty-four  copies  thus  taken  ;  making 
the  allowance  to  the  trade  nearly  29  per  cent. 
Add  to  this  the  10  per  cent  claimed  by  the 
publisher  for  his  services,  and  the  copies  ne- 
cessarily given  away,  and  we  find  that  at 
least  40  per  cent  is  deducted  from  the  selling 
price  of  any  book,  before  one  farthing  goes 
into  the  pocket  of  the  author,  if  ho  is  the 
publisher  of  his  own  book,  or  to  the  party, 
whoever  he  is,  who  undertakes  the  risk,  and  is 
compelled  to  pay  the  cost  of  printing,  paper, 
and  advertising,  whether  the  book  sells  or 
not. 

The  whole  selling  price  of  1000  copies  of 
such  a  book  as  we  have  specified,  at  three 
shillings  each,  amounts  to  3000  shillings,  or 
150/.  Ffom  this  deduct  40  per  cent,  or,  in 
other  words,  two-fifths  of  the  whole  sum,  and 
there  remains  90/.  to  pay  for  all  the  cost  of 
publishing,  and  to  remunerate  the  author  be- 
sides. The  cost  of  ])ublishing  we  have  seen 
to  be  about  75/. ;  and  thus  the  enormous  sum 
of  15/.  remains  to  pay  the  author  for  all  his 
toils ! 

Now,  further,  let  us  inquire  what  the  writer 
has  been  compelled  to  give,  in  expectation  of 
gaining  this  munificent  reward,  which  is  equal 
to  the  yearly  wages  of  a  London  housemaid, 
without  her  hoard  and  lodging.  From  an  ex« 
tensive  experience,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  few  or  no  persons  could  calculate 
upon  writing  the  amount  of  original  matter 
which  such  a  book  would  contain  in  less  than 
two  months,  allowing  for  ordinary  health,  and 
for  those  occasional  interruptions  which  would 
certainly  bef'al  him.  We  do  not  say  that 
many  persons  might  not  and  do  not  produce 
an  equal  quantity  in  far  less  time;  but  we  say 
that  in  the  long-run  they  could  not  continue 
to  produce  at  a  quicker  rate.  Their  brain 
would  not  stand  it ;  they  would  have  pumped 
themselves  dry,  or,  instead  of  pouring  forth  a 
fresh  and  healthy  stream  of  thought,  they  would 
throw  out  a  mere  torrent  of  rubbish,  which 
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would  be  as  tedious  and  profitless  to  their 
readers  to  peruse,  as  it  was  irksome  and  painful 
to  themselves  to  bring  forth.  Even  this  would 
bo  a  rate  of  production  to  which  many  per- 
sons fully  competent  to  write  good  books  would 
not  be  equal.  The  slavery  of  those  who  write 
for  the  daily  press  is  a  proverb.  The  thought 
of  having  to  write  a  leading-article,  as  long  as 
those  in  the  Times,  every  day  in  the  year, 
would  be  appalling  to  the  generality  of  readers; 
and  the  facility  and  rapidity  with  which  Mr. 
G.  P.  R.  James  writes  new  novels  is  one  of 
the  marvels  which  are  astonishing  the  observ- 
ant public.  But  M'hat  will  the  kind-hearted 
and  amiable  reader  of  the  Rambler  say, 
when  we  assure  him  or  her  that  the  writing 
ol"  such  a  volume  as  we  are  supposing  every 
two  months  in  the  year,  is  a  more  rapid  rate 
of  supply  than  either  the  writers  of  leading- 
articles  in  the  Times  or  Mr.  James  himself 
attains  to?  For  a  man  to  make  an  income  of 
100/.  a  year  at  the  rate  by  which  Catholic 
publishers  are  enabled  to  remunerate  the 
authors  whose  works  they  publish,  he  must 
write  as  much  as  a  leading-article  and  a  half 
in  one  of  the  daily  papers,  on  the  average, 
every  week-day  that  he  lives.  Such  is  the 
fact ;  and  a  most  momentous  fact  it  is,  not 
only  for  the  M'riters  of  books,  but  for  all  who 
read  them,  and  would  have  books  written 
that  may  deserve  to  be  read.  To  live,  and 
bring  up  a  family,  like  a  person  of  respecta- 
bility, on  the  income  which  an  educated  Ca- 
tholic can  gain  with  his  pen,  is  an  utter  im- 
possibility. Supposing  all  things,  even  as  they 
now  are,  to  combine  in  his  favour;  supposing 
he  never  wants  a  publisher  to  employ  him,  is 
never  seized  with  a  long  illness,  is  never  hard 
put  to  it  for  a  subject,  is  never  afflicted  with 
that  mental  exhaustion  and  depression  which 
are  tlie  lot  of  all  who  work  hard  with  their 
brains, — supposing  all  this  (which  in  any  in- 
dividual case  is  highly  improbable),  he  will 
gain  the  income  of  a  tolerably  good  London 
carpenter,  or  of  a  petty  shopkeeper  in  a  country 
town  I 

The  unhappy  results  of  such  a  state  of 
things  is  palpable  to  the  simplest.  A  Catholic 
literature,  whether  on  purely  theological,  or 
on  secular,  or  half-secular  subjects,  cannot  be 
created  until  this  evil  is  remedied.  Unless 
those  who  are  now  the  purchasers  of  Catholic 
books  are  willing  to  expend  more  money  for 
the  indulgence  of  their  wishes,  or  until  the 
number  of  those  who  buy  becomes  double  or 
threefold  what  it  now  is,  it  is  vain  to  hope  to 
see  men  of  genius,  learning,  and  perseverance 
devote  their  energies  to  the  cause.  We  shall 
continue  as  now  to  be  supplied  with  a  litera- 
rure  as  small  in  character,  as  the  volumes  in 
which  it  is  clothed  are  diminutive  in  size. 
We  shall  have  translations  of  short  books, 
generally  ill  executed,  in  tolerable  quantity ; 
we    shall   have   reprints   at  a  ruinously  low 


price  to  all  parties  concerned;  we  shall  see 
now  and  then  some  zealous  individual,  a 
priest  or  a  layman,  coming  forward  and  pre- 
senting the  Catholic  public  with  a  really  valu- 
able work,  original  or  translated,  which  he 
publishes  at  his  own  risk,  without  a  hope 
of  gaining  a  farthing  by  the  transaction  ;  we 
shall  have  every  now  and  then  a  solitary 
volume  from  one  of  those  few  celebrated  Ca- 
tholic pens  whose  productions  a  bookseller 
will  publish  at  his  own  cost,  because  they 
are  sure  to  pay  him ;  and  the  whole  inter- 
spersed at  intervals  with  a  short  production, 
now  fiery,  now  prosy,  now  antiprotestant, 
now  valuable,  now  unmitigatedly  worthless, 
from  one  of  those  ardent  spirits  who  must 
write,  and  who  will  write,  though  few  may 
read  their  lucubrations,  save  the  critics  who 
are  doomed  to  review  them. 

At  this  very  time  we  could  mention  facts 
to  our  readers,  if  such  revelations  were  seemly, 
which  would  astonish  them  as  to  the  paralys- 
ing influences  of  this  over-wrought  cheapness 
in  our  books.  We  know  of  some  of  the  ablest 
pens  at  this  moment  lying  dormant  because 
there  exists  no  possibility  of  gaining  a  remu- 
neration for  their  labours.  We  believe  that 
there  is  scarcely  one  solitary  original  work 
of  any  name  which  has  been  for  some  time 
brought  out  by  a  Catholic  publisher,  which 
has  not  been  published  at  the  sole  risk  of  the 
author.  An  exception  to  this  may  be  found 
in  the  case  of  the  most  popular  of  all  the 
works  written  on  their  conversion  by  some  of 
the  recent  Anglican  converts;  but  it  is  an  ex- 
ception which  proves  the  rule  we  are  shewing. 
Though  more  than  2000  copies  of  it  have 
been  sold,  it  has  been  sold  at  so  low  a  price 
that  it  has  only  just  now  cleared  its  expenses ! 

Another  circumstance  must  also  be  borne 
in  mind  by  those  who  would  reduce  our  lite- 
rature to  this  suicidal  cheapness.  It  is  this  : 
—  that  in  all  books,  except  periodicals,  the 
real  selling  price  is  actually  less  than  the 
nominal  selling  price.  There  is  not  a  respec- 
table bookseller  in  London  who  will  not  de- 
duct 10  per  cent  from  the  cost  of  any  new 
book,  when  the  purchaser  does  not  demand 
an  exorbitant  credit  in  paying  his  bill.  In  all 
the  large  towns  throughout  England  the  same 
deduction  is  invariably  made  when  a  purchase 
is  made  to  the  value  of  a  sovereign,  and  very 
frequently  when  it  only  amounts  to  four  or 
five  shillings.  Nor  is  this  all.  Many  book- 
sellers will  give  their  customers  15  per  cent 
discount,  and  some  few  even  more  than  this. 
Without,  however,  taking  these  few  into  the 
calculation,  it  is  certain  that  no  person  need 
pay  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  price  of  any 
new  book,  even  though  he  has  several  weeks* 
credit  in  paying  for  it.  Consequently  the 
demand  for  cheapness  is  even  more  needless 
and  unreasonable  than  at  first  sight  appears. 
A  volume,  called  a  55.  book,  is  really  to  be 
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had  for  4^.  3d.  or  4*.  6g?.,  and  therefore  the 
purchaser  has  less  reason  to  complain  than 
he  even  thinks  he  has. 

The  truth  is,  the  trade-allowance  is  too 
large,  according  to  the  present  facilities  of 
business  which  exist  throughout  the  empire. 
The  rule  of  allowing  25  and  29  per  cent  to 
the  retail  dealer  was  established  when  the 
carriage  of  packages  throughout  the  country 
was  tedious  and  costly,  m  hen  the  postage  of 
letters  was  eight  times  as  high  as  it  now  is, 
and  when  country  booksellers  were  obliged 
to  keep  a  large  quantity  of  books  in  stock, 
and  consequently  required  a  large  profit  on 
those  they  sold,  in  order  to  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  those  that  remained  on  their  hands. 
In  those  days  five-and-twenty  per  cent  was 
no  exorbitant  sum  for  the  retailer  of  books 
to  put  into  his  pocket,  to  pay  him  for  his 
labour,  his  risk,  and  the  interest  of  the  capital 
embarked  in  his  trade.  But  now  railways 
meander  over  the  whole  face  of  Great  Britain, 
and  there  is  not  a  petty  stationer  in  a  town  of 
1000  inhabitants  who  has  not  his  parcel  from 
one  of  the  great- London  houses  once  or  twice 
a  week,  and  who  cannot  write  to  town  with 
his  orders,  once  or  twice  a  day,  for  the  sum 
of  one  penny  sterling.  And  the  natural  re- 
sult of  these  increased  facilities  in  carriage 
and  so  forth  appears  in  the  discount  which 
the  retail  bookseller  will  now  make  upon  the 
goods  he  sells,  and  which  is  a  larger  deduc- 
tion than  is  made  (we  believe)  in  any  other 
article  of  trade  whatsoever. 

What",  then,  the  reader  will  ask,  is  the  pur- 
pose of  all  these  remarks  ?  What  can  any 
single  individual  do  to  counteract  all  this 
undeniable  mischief  to  the  cause  of  Catholic 
literature?  The  answer  is  plain.  Do  not 
refuse  to  buy  a  new  Catholic  work,  when  it  is 
really  worth  having,  because  it  is  not  brought 
down  to  that  infinitesimally  small  price  at 
which  valuable  books  are  reprinted  by  Pro- 
testant publishers,  who  can  command  a  sale 
of  as  many  thousands  as  we  can  hope  for 
hundreds.  And  further  still,  buy  more  books 
of  that  cheap  sort  which  the  urgency  of  popu- 
lar demand  is  now  drawing  from  the  Catho- 
lic press,  and  of  which  the  sale  is  so  limited, 
that  it  scarcely  yields  to  the  author  any  re- 
muneration at  all, — every  farthing  that  is 
gained  being  divided  among  printer,  paper- 
maker,  binder,  bookseller,  and  publisher. 

If  the  ordinary  readers  of  the  Rambler  and 
other  Catholic  publications  had  the  smallest 
conception  of  all  that  is  gone  through  by 
those  whose  writings  they  read,  perhaps  with 
the  greatest  delight,  edification,  and  instruc- 
tion, in  producing  works  which  yield,  either 
no  profit  at  all,  or  such  as  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  live  upon  ;  they  would  not 
count  it  an  unreasonable  request  when  we 
say  to  them,  that  the  Catholic  public  must 
make  an  effort  to  encourage  those  who  toil  in 


their  service,  if  they  would  keep  Catholic  li- 
terature even  up  to  its  present  unsatisfactory 
condition,  and  much  more  if  they  would  raise 
it  to  the  point  to  which,  as  Christians,  we  are 
bound  to  desire  to  see  it  raised.  Little,  in- 
deed, do  those  who  are  not  writers,  but  read- 
ers, know  of  what  it  is  to  write  and  publish 
in  these  days.  Neat,  finished,  and  noiseless, 
as  is  the  appearance  of  the  writer's  printed 
thoughts,  when  they  first  come  forth  and 
court  the  approbation  of  a  fastidious  world ; 
peaceful  and  calm  as  is  the  process  of  perus- 
ing a  periodical  when  it  issues  from  the  prin- 
ter's hands;  joyous,  happy,  brilliant,  or  pro- 
found, as  may  seem  the  meditations  or  fanta- 
sies of  the  gifted  writer,  whose  words  greet 
our  eyes,  as  we  devour  his  last  new  medita- 
tions, reclining  at  our  ease  in  our  well-stuff*ed 
chair,  or  comfortably  drinking  our  morning 
cup  of  tea ; — little  is  there  thus  conveyed  to 
the  reader's  imagination  of  all  that  has  been 
done  and  suffered  in  the  process  by  which 
this  seemingly  easy  result  has  been  brought 
to  its  completion.  The  delights  of  popular 
authorship  are  accounted  so  sweet  and  mani- 
fold, and  the  returns  it  must  bring  to  the 
purse  of  the  deserving  author  are  deemed  so 
sure,  that  those  who  are  not  initiated  into  its 
secret  life  conceive  it  to  be  a  path  of  comfort 
and  peace,  trodden  only  by  a  few,  because 
only  a  few  have  the  abilities  or  acquirements 
to  tread  it.  Especially  is  periodical  writing 
supposed  to  be  a  species  of  delicious  intellec- 
tual recreation,  as  charming  as  it  is  remunera- 
tive. There  are  many,  for  instance,  who  envy 
the  Editor  of  the  Rambler  as  one  of  the  most 
fortunate  of  mortals,  and  dream  that  the 
composition  and  arrangement  of  the  various 
articles  and  reviews  which  fill  our  pages  is  a 
task  which,  if  it  requires  some  little  leisure 
and  ability,  is  yet  upon  the  whole  a  labour  of 
well-requited  love,  unchequered  by  throes  of 
pain,  either  of  the  mind  or  of  the  body. 

Oh,  sweet  and  simple  delusion  I  We  would 
that  every  individual  who  thus  watches  our 
progress  with  half-envious  gaze,  or  who  re- 
marks upon  our  faults  and  deficiencies  with 
unrelenting  sharpness,  could  assume  our  iden- 
tity for  one  single  month,  and  try,  by  his  or 
her  personal  experience,  what  it  is  to  edit 
and  to  write  a  single  Number  of  our  humble 
journal.  Unquestionably,  it  has  its  pleasures 
and  its  rewards ;  but  they  are  far  difierent 
and  far  less  than  the  popular  idea  accounts 
them,  and  they  are  accompanied  with  draw- 
backs of  which  few  persons  have  the  faintest 
conception.  Of  these  dark  spots,  which 
cloud  the  light  of  our  editorial  existence, 
many  cannot,  of  course,  be  made  public  ;  but 
one  or  two  of  the  most  palpable  may  be 
brieHy  hinted,  in  order  that  our  readers  may 
perceive  that  it  is  not  without  urgent  reason 
that  we  plead  the  cause  of  all  those  who,  like 
ourselves,   have    a   share    in   supplying   our 
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fellow- Catholics  with  information,  amuse- 
ment, and  such  little  instruction  and  edifica- 
tion as  our  poor  abilities  enable  us  to  offer  to 
them. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  peculiar  circum- 
stance, that,  in  writing  for  English  Catholics, 
we  are  very  frequently  like  men  who  walk 
upon  a  field  strewed  with  gunpowder,  which 
may  explode  all  around  them  in  a  moment. 
We  are,  some  of  us,  the  most  sensitive  and 
touchy  class  of  men  in  the  world,  and  the 
most  unreasonable  in  our  expectations  of  one 
another.  Not  that  this  is,  of  course,  the  case 
with  all  Catholics,  or  even  with  a  majority  of 
our  number,  but  it  is  too  often  the  case  with 
those  who  are  most  ready  to  come  promi- 
nently forward  before  the  public  eye,  and 
who,  though  perhaps  few  in  real  amount,  yet 
seem  to  represent  a  body  in  the  background, 
who  are,  in  fact,  calm,  gentle,  and  charitable. 
An  editor  or  a  writer  who  ventures,  like  our- 
selves, to  escape  from  the  land  of  common- 
place trivialities,  and  who  would  handle  those 
topics  which  are  most  practically  interesting 
in  the  present  day,  is  as  sure  to  run  his  head 
against  some  unexpected  obstacle  or  long- 
cherished  prejudices,  as  a  soldier  in  the  thick- 
est of  a  battle  is  certain  to  encounter  a  bullet 
or  a  blow.  So  long  as  a  Catholic  writer  is 
satisfied  to  batter  loudly  upon  the  old  tumble- 
down tenements  of  Protestantism,  to  expend 
his  energies  in  criticising  books  of  general 
literature,  for  which  few  Catholics  have  any 
deep  regard,  or  to  expatiate  in  the  world  of 
fiction  and  poetry,  so  long  may  he  hope  to  be 
regarded  by  his  brother  Catholics  as  an  ad- 
mirable individual,  pious,  learned,  courageous, 
talented,  witty,  heroic,  and  so  forth.  But  let 
him,  with  adventurous  pen,  once  approach  the 
region  of  realities,  and  put  upon  paper  some 
few  thoughts  on  those  topics  which  are  of 
daily  pressing  interest  to  every  devout  and 
thoughtful  son  of  the  Church,  and  lo !  the  air 
around  him  bristles  with  controversial  spears, 
a  flight  of  arrows  salutes  his  startled  counte- 
nance, while  shouts  and  cries  around  inform 
him  that  he  is  not  only  in  error,  but  a  traitor 
to  his  cause,  and  (in  plain  words)  no  better 
than  he  should  be. 

Of  much  of  all  this,  of  course,  we  make 
not  a  word  of  complaint.  It  is  all  fair,  right, 
desirable,  and  necessary,  that  every  man  should 
have  his  say,  and  that  those  who  criticise 
others  should  themselves  be  criticised.  We 
have  no  idea  of  making  an  appeal  ad  mise- 
ricordiam,  any  more  than  of  crying  peccavi, 
•when  we  encounter  the  blows  of  open  adversa- 
ries, however  zealously  they  may  be  laid  upon 
our  heads.  But  what  we  do  complain  of,  and 
what  no  man  pretends  to  justify,  is  the  absurd 
imputations  which  are  too  often  made  against 
Catholic  writers  (whether  those  who  write  in 
our  own  journal  or  elsewhere),  for  mere  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  on  subjects  where  every 


man  has  a  right  to  his  own  view.     It  is  really 
intolerable  to  look  back  a  few  years, — say 
five,  eight,  or  ten, — and  reckon  up  the  num- 
ber of  fierce  personal  attacks  which  have  been 
made  in  print  upon  individuals  of  the  Catho- 
lic  body,  for  no  overt  acts  of  evil,  or  false 
doctrine,  but  simply  because  they  took  diff'er- 
ent  views,  on  perhaps  trivial  subjects,  from 
those  of  their  assailants.     We  (that  is,  the 
writer  of  this  present  article)  have  ourselves 
a  special  right  to  bring  forward  this  subject, 
for  we  believe  we  may  claim  the  distinction 
—  such  as  it  is — of  being,  without  any  ex- 
ception, the  most  vehemently  assaulted  indi- 
vidual in  the  whole  English  Catholic  body. 
To  one  other   Catholic,  who  has  been  pre- 
eminently the  mark  for  the  onslaughts  of  the 
Protestant  press,  on  the  ground  that  he  is  (as 
they  have  called  him)  "  the  great  apostle  of 
wickedness," — to  him,  of  course,  we  yield  the 
palm,  so  far  as  anticatholic  pugnacity  is  con- 
cerned.    But  with  this  one  exception,  it  is 
certain,  that  if  posterity  should  decide  upon 
the  merits  and  personal  character  of  the  hum- 
ble individual  who  now  endeavours  to  engage 
the  reader's  attention,  by  the  criticisms  which 
have  been  made  upon  him  in   the  pages  of 
newspapers,  he  will  be  esteemed  an  absolute 
disgrace  to  the  Church  of  which  he  is  indeed 
but  an  unworthy,  though  sincere,  son.     The 
number   of  columns  which  have  been  taken 
up  by  correspondents  and  writers  in  the  Times 
and  elsewhere,  in  shewing  that  he  is  a  rogue, 
an  emissary  of  Satan,  a  vilifier  of  the  saints, 
a  hater  of  all  that  is  Christian  in  art,  a  traitor 
to  the  cause  of  the  Church,  and  a  very  bad 
sort  of  a  fellow  into  the  bargain,  is  truly  as^ 
tonishing.     The  whole  would  positively  make 
a  good-sized  pamphlet,  and  form  a  curious 
item  in  the  collection  of  some  future  compiler 
of  the  "  Amenities  of  Literature." 

It  happens,  moreover,  that  those  persons  who 
are  displeased  with  our  sentiments  on  any  sub- 
ject are  often  not  content  with  discharging  a 
storm  of  reproaches  upon  our  devoted  head,  but 
conceive  it  to  be  their  duty  also  instantly  to 
cease  to  purchase  the  unluckyjournal  which  has 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  contain  the  remarks 
objected  to,  and  to  denounce  it  right  and  left 
among  their  acquaintances  as  a  pestilent  thing, 
to  be  extirpated  root  and  branch.  We  know, 
it  is  true,  that  very  often  those  who  undertake 
the  chivalrous  task  of  doing  us  all  the  harm 
in  their  power,  sometimes  are  speedily  molli- 
fied, and  come  round  again  to  the  belief  that 
after  all  we — like  the  personage  whose  work 
we  are  supposed  to  have  been  doing — are  not 
so  black  as  they  have  painted  us.  But  still  it 
is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  a  custom  prevails 
among  many  English  Catholics  of  ceasing  to 
read  any  Catholic  journal  or  book  which  hap- 
pens to  take  up  the  side  on  any  given  sub- 
ject which  is  opposed  to  that  which  they  them- 
selves  espouse.     How   unreasonable  such   a 
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system  is,  they  will  surely  see  on  a  little  re- 
flection. In  Protestants  it  might  be  more 
consistent;  because  Protestants,  maintaining 
that  every  man  is  his  own  Pope,  naturally  con- 
ceive themselves  justified  in  each  maintaining 
his  own  personal  infallibility  in  all  things. 
But  in  a  Catholic,  who  believes  that  the  Church 
alone  is  infallible,  and  that  these  matters,  on 
which  Catholics  differ,  are  mere  questions  of 
opinion,  in  which  any  man  may  be  right,  and 
any  man  wrong,  this  tyranny  is  as  unreason- 
able as  it  is  pernicious.  How  pernicious  it  is, 
appears  from  its  destructive  influence  upon 
every  kind  of  Catholic  literature.  It  is  a 
suicidal  act  on  the  part  of  those  who  desire 
to  see  Catholics  possess  some  books,  and  some 
periodicals  of  talent  and  energy.  It  tends 
to  make  it  impossible  to  support  any  Catholic 
publication  whatsoever ;  because  those  who 
agree  in  essentials  cannot  agree  to  differ  in 
non-essentials  with  mutual  forbearance  and 
charity.  Our  numbers  at  the  utmost  are 
barely  sufiicient  to  make  it  possible  to  support 
Catholic  journals  of  respectability;  and  this 
ungenerous  spirit,  which  prompts  us  to  de- 
nounce altogether  a  publication  which  ex- 
presses views  on  one  or  two  subjects  difl'erent 
from  our  own,  damages  the  cause  of  religion 
to  an  extent  far  greater  than  those  who  act 
upon  it  have  any  conception  of.  If  we  are  to 
do  any  thing  at  all  in  concert,  we  must  agree 
to  let  every  man  give  utterance  to  his  own  per- 
sonal views,  and  not  withdraw  our  countenance 
from  him  because  those  views  are  opposed  to 
those  we  ourselves  entertain. 

But,  the  reader  will  exclaim,  doubtless  you 
are  not  without  some  considerable  reward  in 
the  pecuniary  way  for  all  you  do  and  endure. 
No  one,  he  will  say,  would  go  on  writing 
month  after  month  unless  his  labours,  how- 
ever painful,  were  profitable.  What  will  it  be 
thought,  then,  when  we  state,  that  so  far  from 
having  gained  one  farthing  by  all  our  toils,  we 
have  lost  a  very  considerable  sum  ?  Notwith- 
standing all  that  has  been  done  by  a  small 
number  of  kind  and  zealous  friends,  we  are 
considerably  out  of  pocket,  and  the  only  gainers 
are  our  readers,  and  the  booksellers  of  whom 
they  make  their  purchases.  And  this,  although 
nearly  every  one  of  our  many  contributors  has 
written  purely  for  the  love  of  the  cause,  and 
without  the  smallest  remuneration.  At  the 
present  time  the  returns  of  our  journal  barely 
pay  for  printing,  paper,  &c.,  without  yielding 
a  solitary  guinea  ior  the  payment  of  editorial 
labour,  or  of  all  the  various  articU's  and  reviews 
which  from  time  to  time  we  ofl'er  to  the  Catho- 
lic world.    Such  is  the  unvarnished  fact ;  and 


therefore  we  think  we  are  not  without  justifi- 
cation in  further  requesting  of  such  of  our 
readers  as  value  the  existence  of  such  a  jour- 
nal as  the  Eamhlery  that  they  would  do  their 
utmost  to  extend  its  circulation  in  every  way 
that  may  be  possible.  It  has  at  times  been 
suggested  to  us  that,  as  has  been  done  with 
success  by  difl'erent  Protestant  publications, 
we  should  make  a  general  appeal  to  our  readers, 
and  fix  a  day  on  which  the  Rambler  would 
cease  to  exist,  unless  its  friends  came  forward 
with  immediate  aid.  We  have  never,  however, 
done  this;  but  we  take  this  opportunity  of  laying 
the  facts  of  the  case  before  our  well-wishers, 
and  appealing  both  to  their  kindness  and  their 
justice  thereupon.  If  there  exists  any  man 
Avho  can  aff'ord  it,  who  would  not  think  his 
money  ill  spent  by  sending  us  a  cheque  for 
50/.  or  100/.,  or  for  any  less  sum,  to  be  di- 
vided among  the  various  contributors  to  our 
pages  who  have  written  gratuitously,  we  need 
not  say  that  we  believe  he  would  be  conferring 
an  important  benefit  upon  the  cause  of  Catho- 
lic literature. 

That  our  labours  have  been  of  advantage 
to  many  persons,  we  have  frequently  received 
very  striking  proofs.  Not  only  have  they 
many  times  contributed  to  the  strengthening 
the  faith  of  Catholics,  to  removing  painful  dif- 
ficulties of  long  continuance,  and  to  exercis- 
ing a  most  happy  power  upon  those  who  are 
plunged  into  infidelity  or  are  still  separated 
from  our  communion,  but  in  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  subjects  on  which  we  have  ven- 
tured to  touch,  viz.  purely  theological  topics, 
our  essays  have  received  very  high  commenda- 
tions from  authorities  whose  judgment  is  re- 
ceived almost  as  law  throughoutCatholic  Chris- 
tendom. Encouraged,  enlivened  —  we  had 
almost  said  inspired — by  these  gratifying  re- 
sults, we  have  continued  our  eflbrts  until  now, 
and  shall  continue  them  with  undiminished 
zeal,  knowing  that  the  field  that  lies  open  to 
be  tilled  before  us  is  so  vast  and  so  wonder- 
fully fertile,  that  when  cultured  even  by  the 
least  efficient  husbandman  it  yields  an  abund- 
ant return,  which  is  not  the  less  precious  to 
those  who  love  God  and  man  because  it  is  so 
often  unaccompanied  with  any  gain  of  earthly 
riches. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  thought  it  our 
duty,  on  behalf  of  all  persons  who,  like  our- 
selves, are  engaged  in  the  ill-requited  task  of 
writing  for  their  fellow-men,  to  state  the  case 
of  Catliolic  authorship  as  we  now  have  stated 
it,  confident  that  an  appeal  to  the  good  scjisc, 
gratitude,  and  generous  feelings  of  our  readers 
will  not  be  made  in  vain. 
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Since  our  remarks  on  "  Cheap  Books"  were 
written,  a  correspondence  has  been  commenced 
in  the  pages  of  the  Tablet  on  a  kindred 
topic,  —  the  establishment  of  a  periodical  for 
the  Catholic  poor.  How  cordially  we  sym- 
pathise with  the  writer  who  introduced  the 
subject  to  public  notice  Ave  need  not  say ; 
and  most  heartily  we  wish  him,  and  all  who 
may  support  him,  success  in  the  work  he  has 
undertaken  to  promote.  We  think,  however, 
that  we  may  be  doing  some  little  service  to- 
wards the  cause  he  has  at  heart  by  calling 
attention  to  some  of  the  peculiar  difficulties 
which  will  stand  in  the  way  of  its  accom- 
plishment; not  in  order  to  deter  him  from  the 
attempt,  but  to  point  out  some  few  of  those 
conditions  which  we  conceive  to  be  abso- 
lutely essential  to  his  success.  Difficult  as 
the  work  is  generally  judged  to  be,  we  sus- 
pect it  is  even  more  difficult  than  most  per- 
sons suppose.  In  truth,  it  is  only  not  an 
impossibility,  because  scarcely  any  thing  in 
the  world  is  an  impossibility  to  determined, 
persevering,  and  capable  men.  Many  of  the 
obstacles  which  beset  such  a  scheme  result, 
however,  from  a  want  of  a  sufficiently  ex- 
tended view  of  their  nature  and  origin ;  and 
therefore  the  suggestions  of  every  fresh  per- 
son who  can  bring  to  bear  some  little  expe- 
rience upon  the  question  will  not  be  wholly 
without  value.  We  shall  not,  then,  say  another 
word  respecting  the  deep  interest  we  feel  in 
the  subject,  but  proceed  at  once  to  state 
what  we  imagine  to  be  the  chief  difficulties 
to  be  mastered,  in  order  to  insure  success  to 
any  such  scheme. 

The  grand  difficulty  that  strikes  every  one 
at  the  first  blush  is  the  moneij  difficulty. 
Where  shall  we  find  a  sufficiency  of  subscri- 
bers to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  penny  weekly 
periodical  of  respectable  and  attractive  ap- 
pearance and  sterling  worth?  It  has  been 
assumed  that  3000  subscribers  would  suffice. 
They  would  scarcely  pay  for  printing  and 
])aper  only.  A  penny  periodical,  to  compete 
with  the  cheap  publications  of  the  day,  must 
contain  eight  pages  of  letterpress,  printed  on 
paper  about  the  size  of  the  Rambler,  which 
has  been  found  by  the  universal  experience 
of  managers  of  cheap  periodicals  to  be  the 
most  convenient  size  for  use.  "  Chambers' 
Edinburgh  Journal,"  the  only  cheap  and  at 
the  same  time  useful  periodical  ichich  has  per- 
manently succeeded,  costs  threehalfpence,  and 
is  of  this  size,  while  its  type  is  very  small,  and 
consequently  more  costly.  Three  thousand 
copies  of  a  penny  journal  such  as  we  speak 
of  could  not  be  printed  for — at  the  very 
lowest  calculation— less  than  11  or  8/.  The 
sale  of  the  3000,  as  they  must  necessarily  pass 
through  booksellers,  who  would  require  the 


usual  trade  allowance,  would  not  produce  8/. 
Nothing  less  than  a  sale  of  5000  copies  would 
support  the  journal ;  for  we  need  scarcely  say, 
that  by  no  possibility  could  a  periodical  com- 
pete with  the  common  publications  of  the  day, 
which  should  be  " got  up'  in  such  a  style  as 
the  late  penny  Catholic  Instructor,  which  was 
printed  on  such  paper  and  with  such  ink,  as 
to  be  absolutely  unrivalled  for  badness  in  the 
whole  list  of  contemporary  publications.  Yet 
the  publisher  states  that  he  lost  largely  by 
that  magazine,  such  as  it  was. 

It  must  be  remembered,  further,  that  print- 
ing and  paper  is  but  one  item  in  the  cost  of  a 
periodical.  Two  important  sources  of  expense 
remain  behind.  There  is  the  cost  of  adver- 
tising, and  the  cost  of  authorship  and  editing. 
A  very  large  outlay  in  advertisements  is  essen- 
tial to  the  getting  such  a  publication  known, 
and  much  more  to  getting  it  bought.  Literary 
enthusiasts  fancy  that  they  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  announce  once  or  twice  to  the 
world  that  such  and  such  a  work  will  in- 
stantly appear,  with  such  and  such  undeniable 
claims  to  support,  and  that,  lo  !  purchasers 
will  flock  to  the  booksellers,  purse  in  hand, 
in  eager  shoals.  They  imagine  that  because 
they  are  always  on  the  look-out  for  new  pub- 
lications of  all  sorts,  therefore  all  the  rest  of 
mankind  are  equally  on  the  qui  vive.  Yet 
facts  tell  us  that  the  difficulty  of  getting  a, 
new  periodical  known,  and  much  more,  no-, 
ticed,  and  much  more  again,  purchased,  is 
literally  astonishing.  And  if  it  is  so  with  the 
Protestant  world,  far  more  is  it  the  case  with 
the  Catholic  body.  The  intellectual  apathy 
of  the  majority  of  English  Catholics,  even  of 
the  better  classes,  is  as  amazing  as  it  is  humi- 
liating. Men  of  rank,  men  of  wealth,  men 
of  piety,  men  of  zeal,  will  constantly  do  any . 
thing  rather  than  go  a  step  out  of  their  way, 
or  contribute  a  single  guinea,  to  the  cause  of 
education  and  intellectual  advancement.  Of 
course  there  are  many  illustrious  exceptions 
to  this  rule  ;  but  the  utter  deadncss  of  many 
a  Catholic  of  station,  riches,  and  of  tolerable 
education,  in  all  that  regards  the  culture  of 
the  minds  of  others,  would  be,  to  those  who 
have  not  hitherto  had  the  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  state  of  the  case,  perfectly  astonishing. 
Unquestionably  the  tide  is  turning.  Already, 
especially  during  the  last  year  or  two,  there 
has  sprung  up  amongst  us  a  wonderful  and 
most  encouraging  movement  towards  the  cul- 
ture of  all  that  is  noblest  in  our  intellectual 
nature.  Amidst  the  Catholic  youth  more 
particularly,  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive 
that  hundreds  of  minds  are  now  awake  and 
alive,  where  until  recently  was  perceived  only 
a  dead  stagnation  of  thought,  and  an  insen- 
sibility to  the  virtues  of  study  and  reflection. 
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But  still,  the  difficulty  of  forcing  an  interest 
in  any  scheme  for  the  intellectual  culture  of 
the  poor  is  as  yet  almost  overwhelming.  And 
in  the  particular  point  to  which  we  allude, 
viz.  the  machinery  adopted  for  making  a  new 
journal  known  to  those  who  could  support 
it,  it  would  necessitate  an  outlay  of  a  very 
serious  character. 

Again,  as  to  the  authorship.  As  a  general 
rule,  contributions  and  editing  must  be  paid 
for,  or  they  would  be  worthless,  and  totally 
frustrate  the  success  and  influence  of  the 
undertaking.  In  the  first  place,  the  labour  of 
conducting  a  Catholic  weekly  miscellany,  at 
all  worthy  of  its  aim,  would  be  such  that  it 
is  morally  certain  that  no  competent  person 
would  undertake  it  without  remuneration. 
Very  few  persons  are  competent  to  such  a 
task.  Very  few  have  sufficiently  studied  the 
bearings  of  the  question,  to  be  able  to  edit 
such  a  journal  with  any  certainty  of  doing 
much  good.  Very  few  combine  both  the 
faculty  of  writing  well  for  the  poor,  with  such 
a  connexion  with  other  competent  writers  as 
might  ensure  a  perennial  supply  of  contribu- 
tions worth  publishing.  Nor,  again,  could  he 
obtain  such  contributions  without  paying  their 
authors.  We  are  confident  that  he  would 
find  it  utterly  impossible.  Doubtless  he  would, 
especially  at  first,  be  deluged  with  assistants. 
England,  both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  swarms 
with  persons,  male  and  female,  old  and  young, 
who  burn  to  see  their  efl'usions  in  all  the 
dignity  of  type.  Every  body,  too,  thinks  he 
can  write  for  the  poor,  whether  or  not  he  can 
write  for  the  rich.  An  editor,  therefore,  would 
be  overrun  with  tales,  verses,  moral  reflections, 
anecdotes,  small  scientific  fragments,  and  anti- 
protestant  controversy,  nine-tenths  of  which 
would  be  of  use  only  to  his  housemaid  to  light 
his  fires.  Good  and  influential  writing  is  not 
only  very  difficult  to  be  got  at  all,  but  it  scarcely 
ever  happens  that  it  can  be  had  for  any  length 
of  time  without  being  paid  for. 

A  mere  hodge-podge  of  fiction,  poetry,  re- 
ligious squabble,  and  religious  twaddle,  is,  we 
know  well,  the  very  last  thing  which  the  pro- 
moter of  the  plan  before  us  would  advocate. 
He  contemplates  the  only  thing  that  would  be 
worth  having,  viz.  a  journal  which  should  seize 
hold  of  the  mind  of  the  poor  man,  by  grasping 
all  those  momentous  subjects  which  press  upon 
him  from  every  side,  and  should  fortify  him 
against  the  perils  which  threaten  both  his  faith 
and  his  morals,  not  by  playing  upon  his  cre- 
dulity, or  treating  him  like  a  child,  or  stuffing 
him  with  trash,  but  by  elevating  his  faculties, 
by  putting  him  into  a  position  to  see  into  the 
terrible  problems  of  the  day,  and  by  furnishing 
that  healthy  intellectual  recreation,  which  is 
as  attractive  to  a  grown-up  man  as  it  is  use- 
ful for  a  child.  Nothing  less  than  this  will 
be  of  any  real  service  to  the  Catholic  poor, 
and  nothing  less  than  this  will  ultimately  pay. 


We  may  rest  assured  that  the  poor  never  will 
cordially  take  to  the  kind  of  publications  which 
are  too  often  found  for  them  by  their  amiable 
well-wishers.  They  never  will  care  for  books 
which  are  written  down  to  them.  There  are 
but  two  ways  of  interesting  any  class  of 
readers,  whether  poor  or  rich  ;  we  must  either 
give  them  really  valuable  information,  and 
employ  their  faculties  in  genuine,  earnest, 
practical  thought^  or  we  must  amuse  them, 
and  work  upon  theiv feelings.  All  the  popular 
Protestant  periodicals  which  hold  their  heads 
above  water  do  one  of  these  things.  They 
aim  directly  at  the  poor  man's  intelligence, 
treating  him  as  a  man,  and  not  as  a  baby ;  as 
intellectually  equal  with  their  writers,  though 
needing  and  demanding  instruction  and  sug- 
gestions for  thought ;  or  they  excite  an  interest 
by  works  of  fiction,  or  stimulating  stories, 
sometimes  harmless,  but  often  vile  and  hate- 
ful in  the  last  degree.  They  never  succeed 
by  treating  the  poor  as  a  race  of  beings  of 
naturally  inferior  capacities,  or  by  expecting 
them  to  feel  an  interest  in  writings  from  which 
the  rich  would  turn  away,  as  dull,  pompous, 
or  impertinently  patronising. 

W^hen  means,  therefore,  have  been  found 
for  paying  the  printer's  and  paper-maker's  bills, 
for  advertising  and  for  contributions,  the  one 
grand  essential  must  be  provided,  in  an  editor 
of  independent  vigorous  character,  varied  ac- 
quirements, clear  insight  into  the  affairs  of  the 
time,  and  some  degree  of  theological  know- 
ledge. Unless  the  supposed  periodical  be 
placed  in  such  hands,  uncontrolled,  nothing 
but  disappointment  can  be  the  result.  It  may 
linger  on  for  a  while,  and  absorb  all  the  funds 
gathered  together  for  its  support ;  but  its  only 
eff'ect  will  be  to  dishearten  still  further  all 
those  who  are  earnestly  desirous  of  seeing  the 
cause  of  the  poor  man  upheld. 

Another  important  point  must  be  alluded 
to,  which  will  demand  the  anxious  attention 
of  all  concerned  in  carrying  out  the  scheme 
before  us.  It  is  this :  that  the  Catholic  poor 
are  in  a  lower  intellectual  condition  than  the 
ordinary  poor  of  this  country.  They  hold  the 
very  lowest  rank  in  the  social  scale ;  they  are 
proportionately  destitute  of  all  real  mental 
cultivation ;  and  they  are  so  much  the  more  dif- 
ficult to  move  with  a  healthy  stimulus.  The 
ordinary  occupation  of  the  poor  Catholic  is 
that  of  the  bricklayer's  labourer,  or  some 
other  of  those  handicrafts  which  demand  the 
least  amount  of  skill,  and  are  rewarded  with 
the  lowest  wages.  Of  that  enormous  class 
commonly  described  as  intelligent  mechanics, 
a  very  small  section  are  Catholics,  though 
the  Catholic  religion  is  unquestionably  in 
some  places  making  converts  from  among 
them.  If  we  had  such  men  as  these  to  deal 
with,  the  task  of  providing  them  with  intellec- 
tual nourishment  would  be  far  easier.  For 
though  their  coats  are  rough,  and  their  hands 
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horny  with  toil,  their  brains  are  ofttimes  far 
less  bemuddled  than  those  of  their  well-clothed 
superiors,  and  their  minds  are  alive  with  an 
almost  unhealthy  life.  They  need  books  little 
differing  from  those  which  are  read  by  what 
are  by  courtesy  termed  the  educated  classes ; 
and  we  have  known  what  might  be  thought 
perliaps  the  driest  and  most  learned  articles 
in  our  own  pages  perused  with  avidity  by  men 
of  such  a  rank  in  the  social  scale.  But  when 
we  turn  to  the  usual  class  of  the  Catholic  poor, 
the  task  of  arousing  them  to  any  interest  in 
mental  cultivation  seems  well-nigh  hopeless. 
We  have  nothing  to  begin  with ;  nothing  to 
work  upon ;  no  substratum  of  knowledge  on 
which  to  raise  our  structure ;  no  clear-headed 
reasoning  faculty  to  which  to  appeal.  They 
are  far  more  open  to  what  is  evil  than  to  what 
is  good.  Vicious  tales,  horrible  histories, 
plausible  theories,  and  coarsely  jocose  blas- 
phemies, are  not  too  high  for  their  compre- 
hension or  too  dull  for  their  interest;  while 
the  refutation  of  these  abominations  requires 
a  capacity  for  understanding  and  arguing,  a 
refinement  of  taste,  and  a  correctness  of  judg- 
ment, which,  alas  I  we  look  for  in  vain  in  the 
vast  body  of  our  labouring  Catholics.  All  this, 
indeed,  furnishes  so  much  the  more  powerful 
reason  for  our  attempting  their  recovery  from 
the  depths  to  which  they  have  fallen ;  but  at 
the  same  time  it  shews  the  herculean  character 
of  the  task,  and  the  rare  qualifications  needed 
for  its  successful  accomplishment. 

A  further  consideration  we  cannot  now 
touch  upon,  except  so  far  as  briefly  to  indi- 
cate its  nature.  Our  poor  have  scarcely  any 
purely  religious  literature.  Our  theological 
books,  of  various  kinds,  almost  every  one,  re- 
quire a  measure  of  intellectual  cultivation  in 
the  reader  which  our  poor  most  certainly  do 
not  possess.  The  Protestant  world  teems  with 
publications   designed   for   their  poor.     Bad 


enough  they  are,  stupid  enough,  and  in  the 
Established  Church  uninfluential  enough;  but 
yet  they  do  exist,  not  in  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands only,  but  in  thousands  of  separate  publi- 
cations, and  in  millions  and  millions  of  copies. 
The  books  and  tracts  annually  circulated  by 
the  Religious  Tract  Society  alone  are  so  gi- 
gantically numerous  that,  not  having  one  of 
their  latest  reports  at  hand  to  refer  to,  we  are 
afraid  to  state  the  numbers  of  copies  which 
that  fountain  of  heresy  pours  forth  annually 
upon  the  poorer  classes  of  this  country.  Yet 
we  have  nothing,  or  little  better  than  nothing, 
for  our  poor.  We  expect  them  to  read,  un- 
derstand, and  enjoy  the  works  which  please 
ourselves,  and  then  wonder  that  their  know- 
ledge of  their  religion  and  religious  subjects 
is  redueed  to  such  a  low  degree.  When  good 
people  write  for  the  poor,  for  the  most  part 
they  can  never  keep  their  pens  free  from  con- 
troversy ;  as  if  the  best  gift  in  the  world  to  a 
poor  starving,  sinning,  and  striving  Catholic 
was  a  display  of  the  absurdities  of  Lutheranism, 
or  the  unscriptural  character  of  the  Church 
of  England  I  On  this,  however,  we  cannot 
now  say  more  ;  but  we  trust  that  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  condition  of  their  poor  fellow 
Catholics  will  bear  in  mind  that  such  is  our 
state,  and  that  we  must  amend  it,  if  it  is  to 
be  amended  at  all.  We  can  find  our  own 
literature,  secular  and  sacred,  if  we  choose ; 
the  poor  man,  whatever  his  yearnings  and 
aspirations,  can  do  nothing  for  himself;  we 
alone  can  help  him. 

Perhaps  before  these  rapid  suggestions  meet 
the  eyes  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
plan  on  which  we  have  been  remarking,  they 
may  be  far  advanced  in  their  undertaking; 
but  whether  or  not,  we  trust  they  will  accept 
•them  as  a  token  of  the  sincere  goodwill  with 
which  we  wish  them  all  the  success  they  can 
desire. 


A  SUNDAY  IN  LONDON. 


CHAPTER  I 


THE  ACCUSATION. 


London,  August  1849. 

My  dear You  know  how  often  we  have 

pitied  the  poor  Londoners  for  their  miserable 
Sundays.  I  dare  say  you  remember  one  merry 
Sunday  especially,  which  we  spent  at  our  good 
friend  the  professor's  house  at  Dorfthal ; — I 
mean  the  day  when  he  invited  four  or  five  of 
his  brother  professors  from  Berlin  to  meet  us  j 
and  what  fun,  and  joking,  and  feasting,  and 
dancing,  and  learned  talk  besides,  we  had. 
Particularly  I  just  now  recollect  the  face  of  a 
certain  Madame  Vou  LitzmanH;  who  laughed 


most  charmingly  at  the  dismal  solemnities  ot 
these  haugky  English.  How  she  did  paint 
the  Sundays  she  spent  in  this  enormous  me- 
tropolis ;  making  grimaces  after  the  pattern 
of  the  citizens  at  church,  walking  up  and  down 
the  great  avenue  as  she  pretended  they  walk 
to  their  freezing  worship,  and  then  describing 
the  dinner  and  the  afternoon  and  the  evening 
in  a  certain  zealous  family,  where  she  was  con- 
demned to  dine  herself  on  one  of  these  peni- 
tential days.  Madame  Von  Litzmann  pro- 
tested that,  for  her  part,  she  did  not  know  what 
ennui  was  till  she  experienced  the  awful  sen- 
sation of  one  of  these  lugubrious  festivals,  and 
declared  she  had  rather  sweep  the  streets  in 
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her  beloved  Prussia  than  be  banished  for  ever 
to  this  land  of  money  and  wretchedness. 

Well ;  I  have  passed  Quy  first  Sunday  in 
London ;  and  never  was  there  a  greater  calumny 
than  Dur  witty  friend's  account  of  its  ennui. 
What  London  Sundays  might  be  to  those  Avho 
go  through  a  course  of  fifty-two  of  them  in  a 
year,  I  know  not.  But  so  far  from  being  eaten 
up  with  doleful  dulness,  I  never  i)assed  so  ex- 
citing and  instructive  a  day  in  my  whole  life. 
Eeally,  I  seemed  to  live  a  whole  twelvemonth 
in  those  few  hours  ;  and  now  I  look  back  upon 
it,  I  can  hardly  believe  that  all  that  passed  in 
that  brief  time  did  actually  happen  to  me.  Of 
course  it  was  chance  which  made  this  remark- 
able Sunday  what  it  was,  and  I  suppose  I 
might  grow  grey-headed — (which  in  truth 
would  not  be  a  "very  slow  process  here) — ^^vitli- 
out  ever  going  through  such  another  day.  In- 
deed, I  believe  that  this  one  four-and-tAventy 
hours  alone  will  almost  supply  me  with  ma- 
terials for  fulfilling  my  contract  with  Schmidt. 
Positively,  I  could  write  a  short  book,  relating 
simply  what  befell  me,  "VAdthout  any  of  those 
profound  reflections  on  all  things  known  and 
unknoAvn  Avhich  spiteful  foreigners  say  that  we 
Germans  so  fondly  delight  in.  So  when  you 
take  this  manuscript  to  our  good  friend's  book- 
shop, be  so  good  as  to  inform  him  that  if  my 
promised  English  Ex2)ene)ices  extend  no  fur- 
ther than  the  events  of  this  remarkable  Sun- 
day, he  must  not  quarrel  with  me.  He  had 
better,  however,  publish  what  I  write  on  this 
subject  in  such  a  form  that  it  can  be  continued 
or  not,  as  I  may  find  leisure  to  go  on  with  the 
work.  Remind  him  also,  if  you  please,  that 
our  agreement  does  not  bind  me  to  any  pre- 
cise qnantity  of  manuscript. 

I  think  you  never  saw  my  kind  host  T. 
when  he  was  in  Berlin  last  year.  If  you  knew 
him,  you  would  agree  "vnth  me  in  thinking  him 
just  the  sort  of  man  to  be  ciceronG  to  a  person 
of  my  cosmopolitan  tastes,  through  the  wonders 
of  London.  He  has  neither  bigotry,  prejudice, 
sui)erstition,  nor  stupidity,  to  stand  in  his  way 
in  enjoying  himself.  He  loves  curiosities  in 
human  nature  of  all  sorts,  domestic,  social,  and 
theological.  He  knows  a  vast  deal  of  what 
these  English  people  express  by  the  word  life^ 
of  all  kinds.  He  looks  on  nature  just  as  he 
finds  it ;  never  troubles  himself  to  blame  or 
praise  with  unphilosophical  enthusiasm,  but  re- 
gards all  he  sees  as  so  many  interesting  pheno- 
mena. In  short,  for  an  Englishman,  and  saving 
the  poetry,  he  is  a  species  of  Goethe,  at  least 
in  i)hilo8ophy.  And  so  he  just  suits  me  \  and 
so  nmch  the  more,  because  as  far  as  I  can  yet 
make  out,  his  is  not  a  common  character  among 
his  countrymen. 

When  my  first  Sunday  came,  I  experienced 
the  value  of  his  (jualificationH,  for  lie  was  ready 
to  take  me  every  where,  wlierever  any  thing  was 
to  be  seen  or  learnt.  He  cares  not  a  fig  for 
the  old-world  superstitions  that  split  this  i)COple 


into  a  thousand  sects ;  and  as  the  theatres  ar© 
not  open  here  on  Sundays,  and  there  are  no 
public  balls  or  entertainments,  he  has  managed 
to  hunt  out  places  where  anuisement  is  to  be 
had  for  the  seeking,  where  I  guess  that  mighty 
few  of  his  resioeckthle  friends  suspect  he  is  ever 
to  be  found.  Oh,  that  laugh^^le  word  "re- 
spectableT  T.  (who  besides  his  other  quah- 
fications  reads  the  Bible  now  and  then,  and 
thinks  it  a  very  curious  book)  says  that  there's 
a  certain  text  where  English  jieople  ought  to 
read  "  resj^ectahility"  instead  of  "  charity,"  which 
would  make  it  stand,  "  RespectabiHty  covereth 
a  multitude  of  sins."  And  so  I  believe  with 
all  my  heart,  after  my  single  Sunday's  experi- 
ence. You  know  I  am  not  easily  staggered  or 
horrified,  but  after  the  respectability  I  have 
here  seen  without,  and  the  scenes  I  have  seen 
and  heard  of  ivithioi,  I  literally  am  astounded 
that  a  people  like  the  English  can  get  on  at  all 
as  a  nation.  It's  well  for  them,  I  verily  think, 
that  they  have  a  good  many  of  what  they  call 
pious  people,  of  various  sorts,  among  them  ;  for 
if  it  was  not  for  some  such  invisible  power, 
giving  life  and  coherence  to  the  rotten  mass  in 
which  they  live,  I  am  convinced  that  the  whole 
fabric  would  tumble  to  pieces  about  their  heads 
before  the  world  was  half-a-dozen  years  older. 

However,  you  see  I  am  faUing  into  the  old 
sin  of  the  "  Fatherland,"  and  i)hilosoi)hising 
when  I  should  be  telling  my  story.  T.  pro- 
posed that  we  should  pass  the  morning  in  St. 
James's,  and  the  evening  in  St.  Giles's;  mean- 
ing thereby,  among  gentlefolks  in  the  morning, 
and  among  their  inferiors  in  the  evening.  So 
it  was  arranged  that  we  should  visit  three  dif- 
ferent churches  of  different  sects.  I  confess  I 
rather  trembled  at  the  prospect,  but  T.  declared 
they  were  all  curiosities  in  their  way  and  ex- 
cellent types  of  their  class.  Besides,  how  could 
I  fulfil  my  engagement  with  Schmidt,  to  de- 
scribe all  the  most  important  things  in  England, 
if  I  never  heard  any  sermons  ?  So  putting  a 
volume  of  Georges  Sand  into  my  pocket,  in 
case  the  discourses  ofthe  worthy  divines  became 
absolutely  unendurable,  I  sallied  forth  under 
T.'s  guidance  to  the  morning  service  at  a  fa- 
shionable chapel,  where  T.  said  the  minister 
made  it  his  boast  to  "preach  the  gospel."  1 
was  i)uzzled,  indeed,  at  the  boast,  for  I  thought 
all  Christians  made  the  same  profession  ;  bnt 
English  religion  is  too  deej)  for  me,  and  T. 
did  not  seem  nuich  wiser  than  I  was ;  so  wo 
started  without  more  exj)lanation  inmiediatcly 
after  breakfast,  in  order  to  have  time  for  a  walk 
through  some  of  the  scenes  peculiar  to  London 
on  a  Sunday  morning. 

T.'s  house  is  situated  in  one  of  a  solemn  and 
oi)pressive-looking  multitude  of  streets  near 
Russell  Sr[uare  ;  and  I  must  confess  that  wlien 
I  emerged  from  the  comfortable  break  fust-room 
where  we  had  refreshed  ourselves  with  a  meal 
more  like  a  dinner  than  an  cight-(>'cl<K'k  Ger- 
man  breakfast,   and  found   myself  threading 
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those  formal  rows  of  dark  brick  houses,  I  felt 
the  jyyose  of  life  more  painfully  than  ever  in  all 
my  former  existence.  A  sort  of  death-like 
torpor  reigned  around,  broken  only  by  the  ap- 
})earanee  of  some  ghost-like  ragged  wretch, 
with  a  bundle  of  Sunday  newspapers  under  his 
arm,  wet  from  the  press,  who  ever  and  anon 
knocked  at  one  of  these  dreadfully  respectable- 
looking  tenements,  and  left  one  of  his  gazettes. 

"  Newspapers  !"  cried  I,  in  surprise,  when  I 
first  ascertained  the  nature  of  these  wanderers' 
occupations.  "  Why  I  thought  newspapers 
were  forbidden  things  in  England  on  what  it 
is  the  fashion  here  to  call  the  Sabbath  ?  But  I 
suppose  the  Sunday  papers  must  be  a  kind  of 
religious  magazine,  containing  accounts  of  the 
services  at  the  different  churches,  with  pious 
reflections  on  the  vanity  of  the  world,  and  other 
like  moral  topics." 

At  this  observation  of  mine,  T.  burst  into  a 
loud  laugh,  and  promised  to  buy  two  or  three 
specimens  of  the  chief  Sunday  papers  for  my 
instruction  at  the  first  neysman's  shop  we  came 
so.  I  was  about  to  ask  for  an  explanation  of 
his  hilarity,  when,  as  we  turned  round  a  corner, 
my  eyes  lighted  upon  one  of  the  most  showy- 
looking  buildings  I  had  yet  seen  in  all  London, 
its  doors  swarming  with  a  dense  crowd  of  hu- 
man beings  like  the  mouth  of  a  beehive.  The 
front  of  the  house  was  decorated  with  splendid 
ornaments  in  stone,  or  stucco,  not  in  the  best 
tasta  indeed,  but  plainly  exceedingly  costly ; 
and  the  whole  of  the  ground  floor,  which  was 
as  high  as  two  floors  of  ordinary  dwellings,  was 
divided  into  two  or  three  immense  windows, 
glazed  with  enormous  pieces  of  plate  glass,  and 
decorated  with  Corinthian  columns  and  pilasters 
covered  with  gilding.  Gas-lights  were  burning- 
inside  this  apartment,  into  which  streamed  the 
torrent  of  men  and  women  who  first  caught  my 
eyes  from  the  contrast  they  presented  to  the 
silent  gloom  that  reigned  every  where  around. 

"  What  on  earth  is  that  V  I  exclaimed  to 
my  companion.  And  as  I  spoke,  I  caught 
L;llmpses  of  two  other  similar  buildings,  appa- 
rently quite  as  splendid,  and  surrounded  by 
equally  numerous  crowds,  in  other  parts  of  the 
same  street. 

"  That  is  a  gin-palace,"  said  T. 

"  A  gin-palace  !"  I  echoed.  "  Why  those 
are  the  most  hideous-looking  wretches  I  ever 
beheld,  pouring  in  and  out  at  the  doors.  Do 
you  really  mean  to  say  that  this  is  a  London 
Sunday,  and  those  are  your  working  classes, 
and  that  is  a  place  built  for  those  filthy  creatures 
to  drink  in  1  And  there  is  actually  a  man 
looking  like  a  gentleman  in  the  midst  of  them. 
And  what  in  the  world  have  we  here  ?"  I  con- 
tinued, as  a  fair  and  decent-looking  young 
woman  dashed  past  me  and  my  companion, 
and  running  up  to  a  youth  who  was  entering 
with  the  rest  of  the  croAvd,  flung  herself  upon 
him,  and  then  almost  went  down  upon  her 
knees  on  the  earth,  in  a  posture  of  earnest 


supplication.  The  pair  instantly  enchained  my 
attention,  and  we  hastened  up  to  the  spot  where 
they  stood.  The  young  man  was  good-look- 
ing and  decently  dressed,  and  as  far  as  a  first 
glance  could  shew,  was  a  person  of  no  mean  in- 
tellect, though  his  manner  was  not  that  of  one 
of  the  more  educated  classes.  But  it  was  the 
expression  upon  his  countenance  that. riveted 
my  gaze,  and,  I  know  not  why,  aroused  my 
sympathy  for  him  in  his  sorrows.  A  melan- 
choly, at  once  despairing  and  irritable,  brooded 
in  his  eyes.  He  was  not  haggard,  though  he 
did  not  look  well  in  health  ;  but  the  lines  which 
age  would  not  yet  have  drawn  upon  his  cheeks 
were  imprinted  by  some  deep-seated  anxiety 
and  passion ;  and  as  the  girl  who  clung  about 
him  spoke  to  him  in  passionate  accents  of  en- 
treaty, his  lips  quivered  for  a  while  in  the  vain 
effort  to  restrain  his  emotions,  till  at  last  the 
tears  burst  from  his  eyes  and  he  sobbed  aloud. 

No  one  but  myself  and  my  friend  seemed  to 
notice  this  strange  sight.  The  gin-drinkers 
moved  in  and  out  of  their  splendid  palace,  look- 
ing like  beasts  as  they  entered,  and  like  devils 
as  they  came  out ;  but  none  spoke  to  the  young 
man  and  woman,  except  that  one  or  two  uttered 
a  sneer  in  some  slang  words  that  I  could  not 
understand. 

"  William — my  dear,  dear  William,"  cried 
the  girl,  when  she  saw  the  youth's  agitation, 
"look  at  me — look  at  me.  Pray  don't  turn 
away,  or  push  me  from  you.  I  am  not  come 
to  reproach  you,  indeed  I'm  not.  God  above 
knows  I'm  only  too  miserable  myself  to  say 
a  word  to  hurt  you.  Do  look  at  me  a  mo- 
ment, and  say  you  will  not  desert  me,  and 
that  you're  not  going  into  that  horrible  place 
to  find  comfort,  instead  of  coming  to  me. 
Speak  to  me,  William ;  only  one  word,  for  my 
heart  is  breaking." 

"  It's  of  no  use,  Bessy,"  the  young  man  re- 
plied ;  "  all  is  lost,  and  for  ever.  You  had 
better  forget  me,  and  let  me  go  my  own 
ways; — why  do  you  still  stick  to  a  man  of 
blasted  character  like  me  V 

"  No,  no,  no  !"  cried  the  girl  in  an  agony  of 
excitement.  "It's  not  so  indeed.  You  know 
it's  not  so  really.  It's  only  one  little  fault,  and 
your  master  can't  be  so  hard  as  to  do  what  he 
said  he  would." 

"  You  don't  know  him,  Bessy,  or  you  would 
expect  nothing  from  him  but  revenge.  I  tell 
you  I'm  a  lost  man  ;  ruined,  blackened,  gone 
for  ever  ;  and  the  sooner  you  forget  me  the 
better  for  you  and  all  that  belong  to  you." 

"  Never,  William,"  rejoined  she.  "  Whatever 
you  may  do,  or  wherever  you  may  go,  /  will 
never  forget  you  ;  and  I  will  never  leave  you 
either,  unless  you  drive  me  from  you,  and  hate 
me  as  much  as  you  used  to  love  me." 

"  Used  to  love  you  !"  cried  the  young  man, 
with  a  bitter  smile.  "  I  love  you  still  with  all 
my  soul,  miserable  as  it  is;  and  though  I  " 

Here  the  girl  caught  sight,  of  T.  and  myself 
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standing  by  and  listening  intently  to  what  was 
passing  between  herself  and  her  lover  ;  and 
immediately  seeing  that  we  did  not  belong  to 
the  frequenters  of  the  gin-palace,  a  deep  blush 
overspread  her  pale  features,  and  she  clung 
again  closely  to  the  object  of  her  anxieties,  and 
we  could  only  just  hear  what  he  said,  as  she 
entreated  him,  in  a  half-whisper,  not  to  expose 
her  to  the  shame  of  having  their  griefs  known 
and  stared  at  by  strange  men.  Singularly 
enough,  the  impression  which  all  her  former 
prayers  could  not  make  on  her  companion  was 
produced  at  once  by  his  jealous  regard  for  her 
appearance  before  others.  He  glanced  angrily 
at  T.  and  myself,  hastily  brushed  the  tears 
from  his  countenance,  and  seizing  Bessy's  arm 
thrust  it  under  his  own  and  led  her  hurriedly 
away. 

"  We  must  follow  that  girl,"  said  I  to  T.,  as 
they  moved  off. 

"  Nonsense,"  said  he  ;  "  you'll  never  find 
where  they're  going  to.  Depend  upon  it  the 
girl's  a  bad  one,  and  the  man's  no  better." 

"  Follow  her  I  will,"  said  I,  "  at  any  rate. 
I'll  pledge  my  word  for  the  girl.  If  ever  I  saw 
a  true  and  honest  face,  she  has  one  ',  so  you 
shall  not  balk  me  in  my  little  bit  of  romance 
Avith  your  island  coldness  and  prudence.  So 
come  along,  my  good  fellow,"  I  exclaimed,  as  I 
dragged  the  unwilling  T.  in  the  direction  wliich 
the  girl  and  her  lover  were  pursuing. 

We  followed  them  for  one  or  two  streets, 
when  the  girl  turned,  and  seeing  us  behind 
them,  said  something  to  her  friend  which  made 
him  look  round,  and  then  they  quickened  their 
pace.  We  kept  up  with  them  for  another 
street's  length,  when  they  again  espied  us,  and 
I  saw  the  youth's  face  flush  with  vexation. 
They  walked  forward  faster  than  before ;  but 
Bessy  stumbling  against  a  log  of  wood  lying  on 
the  pathway,  almost  fell,  and  the  delay  enabled 
us  to  come  so  near  them  that  the  young  man 
turned  round,  and,  coming  up  to  us,  said,  in  a 
tone  which  betokened  anger  as  well  as  an  effort 
to  be  respectful, 

"  Excuse  me,  gentlemen,  but  may  I  ask  why 
you  are  following  me  and  this  young  person 
here?" 

"  Pardon  me,  my  friend,"  I  replied  ;  "  I  am 
a  stranger  in  London,  and  I  saw  what  passed 
between  you  just  now,  and — and — and — '* 

"  Well,  sir !"  interrupted  he  impatiently,  as 
I  hesitated,  and  hardly  knew  what  to  say ; 
"  and  is  that  any  reason  for  your  dogging  our 
steps  in  this  way?  We  arc  honest  people, 
though  we  are  in  trouble." 

"  Tliat  is  the  very  reason,"  said  I,  "  why  I 
wished  to  follow  you.  I  assure  you,  on  my 
word,  tliat  I  am  what  I  say.  I  am  a  stranger 
from  Germany,  and  this  is  almost  the  first  day 
I  have  been  here,  and  I  felt  so  very  sorry  for 
you  and  your  good  friend  that — that — "  and  I 
again  stammered  and  could  say  no  more. 

"That  you  wanted  to  know  what  was  the 


meaning  of  it  all.  Is  that  what  you  want,  sir  ?" 
said  the  youth,  taking  up  my  words. 

"  Well,  really,  perhaps  it  was.  I  don't  know 
that  I  meant  much  more.  Only  it  did  strike 
me,  certainly,  that  perhaps  I  might  be  of  some 
service  to  you,  as,  from  what  you  say,  your  own 
countrymen  have  all  turned  against  you." 

While  this  passed,  I  saw  plainly  that  the  girl 
shrunk  in  fear  from  us,  and  was  solicitous  to 
end  the  conversation  ;  while  my  good  friend  T. 
looked  at  me  very  much  as  if  I  was  an  egregious 
fool,  who  deserved  to  get  into  trouble  for  my 
meddling  in  such  an  affair.  The  young  man, 
however,  touched  with  my  e\ddent  sincerity  and 
interest  in  his  affairs,  seemed  disposed  to  make 
friends  with  me,  and  after  whispering  a  few 
words  vnth.  Bessy,  he  turned  to  me  and  said  : 

"  If  you  will  be  so  good,  sir,  as  to  walk  to 
this  young  person's  lodgings,  I  will  tell  you 
how  I  am  situated ;  for  really  I  have  not  a 
friend  in  the  world  to  help  me  in  my  troubles." 

As  it  wanted  still  some  time  before  the  ser- 
vice was  to  commence  at  the  church  to  which 
we  were  going,  I  easily  persuaded  my  friend 
to  go  with  me,  as  the  young  man  proposed, 
and  we  walked  together  to  Bessy's  lodgings, 
and  in  five  minutes  were  seated  in  a  tidy 
little  parlour.  The  words,  "  Elizabeth  Burton, 
Dressmaker,"  on  a  brass  plate  on  the  door, 
announced  the  full  name  and  the  occupation 
of  the  poor  girl ;  and  the  apartment  into 
which  she  ushered  us  was  her  show-room, 
where  caps  and  bonnets,  and  other  articles  of 
ladies'  dress,  were  piled  together  on  a  side- 
table,  being  evidently  taken  out  of  the  win- 
dow, where  they  figured  on  week-days.  There 
was  nothing  betokening  poverty  or  great  dif- 
ficulties in  the  room  or  its  furniture.  All  was 
simple  and  neat ;  and  neither  the  dress  of  Bessy 
herself,  nor  of  William,  led  me  to  suppose  that 
they  were  in  any  straits  in  money  matters. 

As  to  William  himself,  the  moment  I  and 
my  friend  were  seated,  he  threw  himself  into 
a  chair,  with  a  heart-broken  look,  and  sighed 
heavily.     Then,  as  if  relieved,  he  began  : 

"I  have  not  much  to  tell  you,  gentlemen, 
now  you  are  come.  My  story  is  short  enough  ; 
and  I  dare  say  you  will  wonder  that  I  make  so 
much  of  my  misfortunes.  But  if  you  were  in 
my  place,  you  would  not  wonder ;  but  it's  hard 
for  gentlefolks  to  understand  our  difficulties, 
and  they  think  that  a  poor  man  can  get  liim- 
self  out  of  his  troubles  as  easily  as  he  can  get 
into  them.  But  all  this  is  neither  here  nor 
there.  I've  neither  father  nor  mother  alivo, 
nor  any  kin  that  I  know  of  that  will  care  for 
me.  I've  been  in  service  ever  since  I  was  a 
boy,  and  gone  from  one  place  to  another  with 
a  good  character,  till  I  was  fool  enough  to  do 
what  has  now  been  my  ruin.  If  I  had  no  good 
friends,  I  had  no  bad  ones.  I  knew  nobody 
but  this  young  person,  who  is  almost  a-s  friend- 
less as  myself;  and  it  was  agreed  l)etwcen  us 
that  as  yoou  as  I  could  save  a  little  sum  fronj 
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my  wages,  we  should  marry,  and  keep  some 
sort  of  shop. 

"  Well,  to  come  to  the  end  at  once,  in  my 
last  place  I  was  footman  to  one  Sir  Stephen 
Wilkinson.  Sir  Stephen  and  his  lady  are  un- 
common people  for  being  always  out  with  their 
carriage  ;  and  I  used  to  have  to  wait  hours, 
and  hours  upon  hours,  for  them  :  now  at  Sir 
Stephen's  club,  now  at  my  Lady's  concert  or 
ball ;  sometimes  in  the  day-time,  sometimes  in 
the  night-time,  till  one,  two,  or  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning  ;  and  what  to  do  with  myself  for 
all  those  hours  I  never  could  tell.  Worst  of 
all  were  the  Sundays,  when  my  lady  went  to 
church.  They  were  not  the  worst  times  as 
for  length,  for  they  didn't  last  above  two  hours, 
or  less ;  but  for  a  young  man  that  wants  to 
keep  honest,  and  sober,  they  were  worse  than 
all  the  rest."" 

"  Wliy  so  ?"  I  exclaimed,  interrupting  him. 
"  Could  not  you  go  into  church  with  your  mis- 
tress r 

"Lord  bless  you,  sir;  were  you  never  in 
one  of  these  London  fashionable  churches  and 
chapels  ?  But  I  forgot ;  you're  a  foreigner, 
sir,  and  don't  understand  our  ways  in  this 
countr}\  Why  there's  not  room  for  one  out 
of  a  hundred  for  all  the  poor  in  these  j^laces  of 
worship.  They're  all  for  the  rich ;  and  though 
there  be  now  and  then  a  man-servant  that  goes 
with  his  mistress  into  the  church,  there's  not 
places  for  one  out  of  twenty  that's  obliged  either 
to  wait  outside  with  the  carriage,  or  to  go 
'home  and  lounge  about  till  it's  time  to  be 
back  again  for  the  people's  coming  out. 

"■  But  as  I  was  telling  you,  sir,  it's  on  Sun- 
days that  there's  more  devilry  and  wickedness 
goes  on  amongst  the  footmen  and  others  than 
,  on  all  the  other  days  of  the  week.  And  then 
one's  quite  idle  on  Sundays,  and  has  no  work 
to  do  to  fill  up  the  time  ;  so  that  many's  the 
man  that  never  drinks  nor  swears,  nor  what's 
a  great  deal  worse  than  either  drinking  or 
swearing,  at  other  times,  that  comes  regularly 
to  it  on  Sundays,  as  regular  as  his  master  and 
his  mistress  go  to  their  places  of  worship. 

"  And  then,  you  see,  I  couldn't  come  and 
see  Bessy  here,  and  spend  my  time  quiet,  talk- 
ing with  her,  while  she  finished  up  all  the  bits 
of  dressmaking  that  wasn't  done  on  Saturday 
night,  and  must  be  sent  home  on  Monday 
morning,  because  there  wasn't  time  to  come 
so  far  and  go  back  again  ;  for  my  lady  was 
terribly  sharp,  and  wouldn't  bear  us  to  be 
half  a  minute  behindhand  with  the  carriage, 
the  very  moment  the  preacher  had  done  his 
sermon.  And  so,  what  could  I  do  ?  I'm  not 
of  any  particular  religion ;  I  wasn't  brought 
up  to  any.  Besides,  if  I  was,  I  couldn't  follow 
it  here  in  London,  with  such  masters  and  mis- 
tresses as  I  have  always  had.  And  so,  to  make 
matters  short,  I  could  do  nothing  else  but  go 
where  all  the  rest  of  the  men-servants  went ; 
and  there,  I  can  tell  ygu,  sir,  are  doings  that 


would  frighten  the  gentlefolks  out  of  their 
senses  if  they  kaiew  of  them.  The  business 
is  gambling;  th«  amusement  is  drinking  gin, 
and  reading  books,  and  singing  songs,  that's 
enough  to  bring  a  curse  on  every  body  that 
comes  near  them.  Talk  of  their  masters'  and 
mistresses'  religion  !  Why,  there's  hardly  one 
of  all  the  set  of  men-servants  that  I  met  at 
these  private  meetings  that  wasn't  a  reg-ular 
right-down  disbeliever  in  God,  and  heaven, 
and  hell,  and  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Bible,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it.  When  I  first  went  among 
them,  my  heart  went  right-down  sick  when  I 
heard  the  awful  things  they  used  to  say,  and 
the  songs  they  used  to  sing  ;  and  then  they 
come,  looking  as  smart  as  my  lady  herself,  to 
carry  their  mistresses'  books,  and  see  them 
into  their  carriages,  and  go  home  to  tell  the 
maids  in  the  kitchen  all  the  stories  they  had 
heard  while  the  gentlefolks  were  listening  to 
their  sermons  and  saying  their  prayers. 

"  I  couldn't  help  going  to  these  places  my- 
self, because  it  was  so  mortal  dull  any  where 
else.  Besides,  they  all  laughed  at  me,  and 
swore  at  me  for  being  nice ;  and  I  found  there 
was  a  thousand  little  ways  in  which  they  could 
torment  me,  so  long  as  I  was  what  they  called 
a  saint,  and  didn't  go  to  their  infernal  meet- 
ings ;  though,  God  help  me,  it's  little  of  a 
saint  that  ever  I  was  since  I  was  born.  And 
so,  you  see,  at  last,  how  could  I  help  now  and 
then  taking  a  hand  at  cards  1  Sometimes  I 
had  good  luck,  sometimes  I  hadn't.  But  one 
Sunday,  about  three  weeks  ago,  I  drank  a  little 
too  much,  and  got  flushed,  and  played  higher 
than  on  other  days,  and  before  I  got  up  I  lost 
every  farthing  I  had  in  the  world.  I  had  put 
into  my  pocket  that  morning  all  my  savings, 
which  were  very  nearly  all  that  Bessy  and  I 
wanted  to  marry  on  ;  and  Bessy  had  given  me 
all  she  had  saved  too,  and  I  was  going  to  put 
it  out  next  day  in  the  savings-bank,  when  that 
cursed  drink  stole  away  my  senses,  and  I  lost 
every  farthing,  both  of  Bessy's  and  of  my  own. 

"  You  may  guess  I  wasn't  in  the  best  of  hu- 
mours for  the  rest  of  that  day,  and  a  hard 
matter  I  had  to  keep  my  tongue  quiet  when 
my  lady  and  Sir  Stephen  worried  the  life  out 
of  me  by  an  eternal  ringing  of  the  bells,  and 
scolding  me  for  every  little  thing  that  the  other 
servants  had  done  wrong.  And  so  tormented 
T  was,  that  I  lost  all  my  appetite,  and  could 
hardly  eat  a  morsel  at  dinner,  or  at  supper 
either.  In  the  evening  the  carriage  was  wanted 
again,  to  go  out  to  dinner ;  and  I  had  to  go 
with  Sir  Stephen  and  my  lady,  and  come  again 
for  them  late  at  night.  As  my  ill  luck  would 
have  it,  my  lady,  when  she  got  out  at  the  house 
where  they  went  to  dine,  left  her  purse  in  the 
carriage,  and  I  never  saw  it  till  they  were  gone 
in-doors  ;  so,  to  make  sure  of  the  purse's  being- 
safe,  I  put  it  in  my  pocket,  intending  to  give 
it  her  when  I  came  back  at  night  to  fetch 
them ;  and  as  I  was  miserable  and  unhappy  in 
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my  mind,  I  went  to  a  public-house  that  I  knew 
very  well,  to  spend  an  hour  or  two,  and  join  a 
little  society  of  footmen  that  held  their  meet- 
ings there  every  Sunday  night. 

"  We  hadn't  sat  together  above  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  when  the  cards  were  brought  out ; 
but  of  course,  as  I  had  not  a  farthing  left  in 
the  world,  I  said  I  could  not  play. 

" '  Come,  Bill,  that  won't  do,'  said  one  of  the 
footmen  there  ;  '  do  you  really  mean  to  say  you 
haven't  a  shilling  left  1  Regularly  cleaned  out, 
eh?  Not  one  single  sixpence  left  to  cheat 
with  V 

"  '  'Pon  my  honour,'  said  I,  *  there's  neither 
gold  nor  silver,  nor  yet  copper,  left  in  my 
pockets,  except  my  lady's  purse,  which  the  old 
lady  left  in  the  carriage  behind  her  this  very 
night.* 

"'And  you  put  it  quite  by  accident  into 
your  pocket,  eh,  good,  solemn  Bill  ?  That's  a 
good  story  to  tell  us,  isn't  it  now  V 

"  At  any  other  time  I  should  have  been  al- 
most furious  with  any  body  that  doubted  my 
honesty  in  this  way.  But  that  night  I  was  so 
mad  with  my  fate,  and,  though  I  hadn't  drunk 
much,  yet,  as  I  had  eaten  scarcely  any  thing  all 
day,  what  I  did  drink  got  into  my  head,  and 
I  hardly  knew  what  I  said  or  did.  So  when 
this  scoundrel  of  a  fellow  began  with  his  sneers, 
instead  of  putting  up  my  pride,  and  making  me 
more  honest  than  ever,  I  began  to  get  more 
wild  and  careless  about  all  that  happened.  And 
then,  when  another  of  the  villains  just  bade 
me  play  Iwnestly  with  a  few  shillings  of  my 
latly's  money,  and  as  I  was  sure  to  win  (as  he 
said)  return  it  when  the  game  was  over,  I  was 
fool  enough  to  take  his  advice,  and  I  pulled 
out  the  purse,  and  took  out  two  half-crowns, 
and  began  to  bet  on  the  game.  I  need  not 
say  much  more,  sir.  You'll  guess  what  fol- 
lowed. I  didn't  lose  all  the  money  that  was 
in  the  purse,  though  at  one  time  I  was  near 
gambling  it  away  to  the  last  sixpence.  But 
when  I  was  forced  to  go  away,  and  the  party 
broke  up,  there  was  just  one  sovereign  gone, 
and  what  was  I  to  do  ?  To  say  the  truth,  I 
didn't  much  care,  for  I  was  ruined  already, — 
at  least  I  thought  I  was  ;  for  now  that  I  am 
ruined,  I  see  clear  enough  that  the  loss  of 
money  when  it  was  my  own,  and  even  when 
it  was  Bessy's  here,  wasn't  the  sort  of  ruin 
that  this  is  that's  now  come  on  me.  So  when 
my  lady  says  to  me  at  night,  — '  William,' 
says  she, '  I  left  my  purse  in  the  carriage  when 
I  got  out,  I  hope  you  took  care  of  it ;'  '  My 
lady,'  says  I,  '  I  found  your  ladyship's  purse, 
and  here  it  is  ;  but — but — * 

"  '  But  what  V  cries  her  ladyship,  quite  sharp 
and  cross  already. 

"*I  hope  your  ladyship  and  Sir  Stephen  will 
forgive  me,'  says  I,  '  but  I  made  bold  to  bor- 
row a  sovereign  to  pay  a  <lebt  I  owed,  and  I 
hoi>e  you  won't  be  oflended  if  I  ask  your  lady- 
ship to  leud  it  mc  till  my  next  wages  is  due.' 


"  At  this  Sir  Stephen,  who  was  standing  by 
went  into  the  most  terrible  passion  ;  and 

" '  You  scoundrel,'  cries  he,  '  what  do  yoi 
mean  by  stealing  Lady  Wilkinson's  money 
Leave  this  house  instantly,'  he  went  on,  stamp 
ing  with  his  foot  when  I  stood  still  and  de 
clared  that  I  meant  nothing  dishonest,  bu 
should  have  paid  the  money  honestly  again,  a 
I  only  borrowed  it. 

"  '  What,  you  vagabond,'  shouted  he,  *  do  yoi 
dare  to  talk  about  borrowing  money  to  oiie  ?  I 
this  the  way  you  rascally  footmen  talk  to  you 
masters  1  Say  another  word,  sir,  and  I'll  hav 
you  up  to  the  police-office  to  be  committed  fo 
the  theft.' 

"  Again  I  protested  that  I  meant  to  pay  tin 
money  honestly,  and  confessed  humbly  that  '. 
knew  I  did  wrong  in  taking  the  money  at  all 
though  I  was  not  a  thief,  and  never  intende( 
to  steal  it. 

"  '  It's  a  falsehood,  sir,  it's  an  insolent  false 
hood,'  shouted  Sir  Stephen.  '  Leave  this  housi 
instantly,  or  I'll  have  the  police  called,  an( 
you  shall  pass  the  night  in  the  lock-up  house.' 

"  In  vain  I  implored  him  and  her  ladyshij 
to  listen  to  me.  Sir  Stephen  would  not  hea 
a  word,  though  my  lady  would  have  let  me  oH 
I  believe,  if  he  would.  The  end  of  it  was,  tha 
I  was  turned  out  that  very  night,  and  Si 
Stephen  told  me  positively  that  I  need  neve 
come  near  him  for  a  character,  for  he  wouh 
make  a  point  of  telling  my  crime,  as  he  callc( 
it,  to  every  body  that  came  to  him.  He  flunj 
on  the  table  the  money  that  was  due  to  me  fo 
wages,  taking  out  the  sovereign  I  had  got  fron 
the  purse,  and  drove  me  out  of  the  room,  an( 
in  half  an  hour  I  was  gone." 

"  But,"  interrupted  I,  "why  could  you  no 
get  another  situation,  or  at  any  rate  some  othe 
employment  of  some  sort  or  other  ?" 

"  I've  tried  every  where  and  every  thing,' 
rejoined  William.  "  Sir  Stephen  kept  his  word 
and  he  never  will  relent.  Two  or  three  gentle 
men  i)romised  to  take  me  if  my  charactc: 
turned  out  good,  but  Sir  Stephen  told  then 
the  story  about  the  purse,  and  made  it  i 
great  deal  blacker  than  it  really  was.  And  even 
trade  and  business  is  so  full  of  hands,  tha 
though  I've  run  all  over  London  for  some 
thing  to  do,  I've  not  earned  a  sixpence  sinc< 
that  miserable  night.  This  very  day  I  hav< 
just  one  shilling  left,  and  I  was  going  to  drowi 
the  day's  cares  with  a  few  glasses  of  gin,  whei 
Bessy  followed  me  and  stopped  me  as  you  8a> 
her. 

"  Oh,  sir,  it's  for  her,  indeed,  as  much  as  my 
self,  that  I'm  grieving.  She  is  lost  too  ])y  it 
I  gam])led  away  her  money  as  well  as  my  own 
and  I  ganil>led  away  her  heart  with  it ;  an' 
yet  the  j)oor  soul  never  si)eaks  a  re])roach,  bn 
only  cries  a  little  when  day  after  day  I  com 
back  and  tell  her  that  I  can  get  no  work,  an 
my  character's  blasted  for  ever.  As  God  abo^ 
is  in  heaven,  sir,  every  word  I've  told  you  i 
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.  nothing  but  the  truth.  There  are 
long  t<^^  Q^^  testify  to  it ;  for  there  were  people 
As  to^jjjj^.jj^^ygg^  besides  the  men  that  were 
^^^  m^  cards,  that  saw  all  that  passed ;  and 
^^Mb^J  lady  herself,  who,  I  do  believe,  would 
^^IRhi  or  any  other  gentleman  that  all  was 
^fMliat  I've  said." 

^*^ut  if  it  is  so,"  said  I,  "  and  it's  only  one 
^y&t;'  how  is  it  that  no  one  will  take  you  as  a 
vant  T 

'  Ay,  sir,  there's  the  terrible  hardship.     It's 

0   o>i<3   fault  that   damns  a  servant  for   all 

s   life   long.     There   are   masters   that  >vill 

erlook  all  sorts  of  things  in  their  men  and 

lid  servants,  but  they'll  never  overlook  one 

i^-le  theft,  and  that's  what  Sir  Stephen  says 

11  really  guilty  of.     I  know  in  my  own  heart 

it  Tm  not  guilty  of  it ;  but.  Lord  bless  you, 

;,  -kow  am  I  to  convince  the  gentlemen  that 

mt  to  hire  me  that  Sir  Stephen's  telling  a 

l^ehood,   or   has    made   a   mistake  1      Tltey 

ai't  go  to  the  public-house,  and  rout  out  all 

^^   story  about  a   parcel  of  low-lived  black- 

ard  footmen.      What  do  they  care  for  me  ? 

11  a  stranger  to  them;  and  if  Sir  Stephen 

ys  I  took  a  sovereign  out  of  my  lady's  purse, 

al  I  can't  deny  that  I  did,  how  am  I  to  shew 

that  though  I  did  what  I'd  no  right  to  do,  yet 

I  never  intended  to  steal  the  money  ?     They 

would  all  say,  of  course,  that  I  only  gave  the 

,:  purse  back  again  to  my  lady  at  all  because  she 

1  asked  for  it." 
At  this  moment  a  sharp  short  knock  was 
lieard  at  the  door  ;  so  sharp  and  short,  indeed, 
that  it  startled  us  all,  and  Bessy  ran  to  see 
"who  was  the  unexpected  visitor.  Voices,  not 
the  most  amicable  in  tone,  were  then  heard  in 
the  passage  ;  and  a  moment  or  two  afterwards 
'  two  men  entered  the  room,  followed  by  Bessy, 
now  more  pale  and  trembhng  than  ever. 

"  We  wish  to  speak  to  William  Harman," 
said  one  of  them,  bluntly  and  roughly,  as  they 
both  of  them  surveyed  us  with  keen  and  un- 
friendly eyes. 

"  My  name  is  William  Harman,"  answered 
the  young  man,  whose  surname  we  had  not 
till  then  heard. 

"Then  you  stand  charged  with  felony  by 
Sir  Stephen  Wilkinson,"  rejoined  the  other, 
"and  you'll  be  good  enough  to  come  along 
with  us  immediately.  And,  harkye,  my  man, 
don't  say  a  word,  or  you'll  criminate  yourself." 

William  started  from  his  seat  with  a  look  of 
despair  and  wild  indignation,  and  cried,  "  I 
am  innocent  as  the  new-born  babe.  The  sove- 
reign would  have  been  returned  as  honestly  as 
ever  debt  was  paid." 

"  The  sovereign,  young  man  I"  exclaimed  the 
other;  "it's  not  a  sovereign  you're  charged 
with  stealing.  Look  here  at  this  warrant ;  do 
you  see  what  you're  accused  of?  Breaking 
opqn  Sir  Stephen's  cabinet,  and  carrying  off  all 
these  bank-notes.  See  here,  my  fine  fellow, 
there's  the  numbers  of  them  aU.     If  you've 
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really  done  it,  there's  nothing  less  than  a  voy-       t 
age  across  the  seas,  and  board  and  lodging  for     S^ 
life  at  her  Majesty's  expense  for  you,  I  guess. 
But  now  just  take  my  advice,  and  don't  say  a 
word." 

"I  swear" — began  the  young  man,  in  ac- 
cents of  awful  energy. 

"  Don't  swear  at  all,  I  say,  you  fool !"  in- 
terrupted the  police  -  officer.  "  It's  no  use 
telling  me  you  are  innocent ;  and  if  you  let 
out  one  word  against  yourself,  I  shall  have  to 
swear  it  against  you  at  your  trial.  Come 
along  at  once,  and  don't  be  keeping  us  all  day 
waiting.  Come,  cheer  up,  young  woman,"  he 
continued,  turning  to  poor  Bessy,  who  had 
sunk  down  into  a  chair,  almost  fainting,  and 
too  agitated  even  to  weep.  "If  your  sweet- 
heart has  done  the  thing,  why  there's  many  a 
greater  rogue  has  got  off  when  his  trial  came." 

"  Sir,"  I  here  exclaimed  myself,  "  I  can  al- 
most vouch  for  this  young  man's  innocence. 
I  have  heard  his  story,  and  I  am  confident  that, 
whatever  may  be  his  faults,  he  has  not  been 
guilty  of  this  crime." 

"  And  pray,  sir,  who  are  you?"  retorted  the 
man. 

"  I  am  a  stranger  in  London,"  said  I. 

"  So  I  thought,"  rejoined  he,  not  suffering 
me  to  proceed  with  my  explanation.  "  Nobody 
but  a  stranger  would  meddle  with  a  man  when 
he's  taken  for  felony." 

"  Well,  well,  Simons,"  his  companion  here 
broke  in,  "  not  quite  so  fast.  If  this  gentle- 
man knows  any  thing  about  this  Harman,  he 
can  come  and  give  his  evidence  before  the  po- 
lice-magistrate.    There's  no  harm  in  that." 

T.  and  I  and  the  two  men  then  briefly  dis- 
cussed what  we  had  heard  pass  between  William 
and  Bessy ;  and  as  the  policemen  both  agreed 
that  it  was  perfectly  useless  for  us  to  go  to  the 
magistrate  with  no  better  story  than  this,  as  it 
could  not  possibly  prevent  Harman  from  being 
remanded,  and  finally  committed  for  trial,  very 
reluctantly  I  was  persuaded  by  T.  to  abstain 
from  accompanying  the  miserable  man  to  the 
police-office.  It  seemed  likely,  however,  that 
our  evidence  might  stand  the  accused  in  good 
stead  when  he  was  actually  tried ;  so  I  resolved 
to  cause  myself  to  be  summoned  as  a  witness  - 
on  behalf  of  the  accused  whenever  his  trial 
should  come  on.  A  female  neighbour  happen- 
ing also  just  then  to  come  in,  who  undertook 
to  remain  with  poor  Bessy,  T.  and  I  left  the 
house  at  the  same  time  that  Harman  was 
marched  off  by  his  captors.  I  took  care  to 
ascertain  how  I  might  communicate  with  the 
unfortunate  young  man  in  the  course  of  a  day 
or  two  ;  for  I  was  determined  not  to  lose  sight 
of  him,  so  convinced  was  I  of  his  perfect  inno- 
cence. 

CHAPTER  II. 

THE  SERMON.   THE  BAKONET.   THE  PARK. 

We  hastened  on  without  further  delay  to  De- 
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vonsliire  Chapel,  which  was  to  be  our  morning's 
destination.  I  examined  minutely  its  exterior 
and  interior  appearance,  but  found  little  to  re- 
ward my  pains.  Outwardly  the  building  was 
not  very  unlike  a  common  dwelling-house. 
Inside  it  was  odd  enough,  to  be  sure ;  and 
I  thought  that  if  this  was  the  chosen  abode 
of  aristocratic  English  piety,  the  nobles  and 
gentry  of  the  land  certainly  practised  self-denial 
in  spiritual  things,  whatever  they  might  do  in 
temporals.  The  building  was  nearly  square, 
and  painted  all  over  a  cold  drab-colour.  It 
was  lighted  with  a  row  of  skylights  in  the  roof, 
through  which  was  visible  so  much  of  the  azure 
of  the  heavens  as  the  metropolitan  smoke  would 
permit.  Round  three  sides  of  the  edifice  ran 
deep  galleries,  which,  like  the  floor  of  the  build- 
ing, were  parcelled  off  into  square  or  oblong 
boxes  or  pews,  with  locked  doors,  and  many 
comfortable  cushions  within.  At  one  end  was 
a  communion-table,  over  which  were  painted 
the  Ten  Commandments  in  certain  unintel- 
ligible letters,  which  I  was  told  were  Saxon, 
or  Gothic,  I  forget  which  ;  and  in  front  of  this 
table  was  an  immense  erection,  rising  full  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  height  of  the  chapel,  con- 
sisting of  three  desks,  or  pulpits,  the  upper- 
most of  which  was  reached  by  a  very  long  flight 
of  stairs,  elegantly  carpeted.  There  were  no 
pictures  or  images,  as  in  the  Popish  churches 
■with  us  in  Germany;  nor  any  crucifix,  as  in 
our  Lutheran  churches.  The  only  thing  in 
the  shape  of  an  image,  or  a  work  of  art,  was 
a  large  wooden  model  of  the  Queen's  arms, 
■with  a  gilt  lion  and  unicorn  supporting  them. 

When  we  got  there  the  service  had  begun ; 
but  my  friend  T.  asked  a  woman,  who  seemed 
to  be  in  some  sort  of  office,  to  put  us  into  the 
pew  of  a  certain  Mrs.  Valentine,  who,  it  seemed, 
was  an  acquaintance  of  his,  and  into  Mrs.  Va- 
lentine's box  we  were  accordingly  ushered. 
Mrs.  Valentine  gave  me  a  book  of  the  prayers, 
seeing  I  was  a  stranger ;  but  I  could  not  make 
much  of  them  ;  though  they  seemed  excellent 
enough  for  those  who  are  interested  in  such 
subjects.  The  congregation  consisted  mostly 
of  ladies,  very  handsomely  dressed  ;  but  nobody 
uttered  a  word  while  the  prayers  Avere  going 
on  except  a  large  band  of  school-children,  who 
kept  up  a  sort  of  alternate  responses  with  the 
minister,  as  they  do  in  a  great  many  of  the 
Catholic  churches  -with  us,  only  here  none  but 
the  children  spoke.  There  was  some  singing, 
which  was  dreadful. 

At  last  the  sermon  began,  and  I  was  on  the 
point  of  feeling  for  the  novel  I  hfid  in  my 
pocket,  as  I  had  already  yawned  five  or  six 
times,  and  expected  something  terribly  somni- 
ferous from  the  worthy  preacher.  However, 
to  my  surprise,  I  found  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  listening  to  liis  discourse  throughout.  And 
certainly  this  must  have  been  from  its  intrin- 
sic goodness,  for  such  a  manner  I  never  wit- 
nessed in  all  my  whole  life.     Never  did  I  be- 
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hold  aught  so  cold,  or  stiff",  or  monOc    i  * 
that  great,  tall,  solemn-looking  man's  u  i 
of  the  sublime   things  he  said.      'The^  ^^^   o 
something  quite  grand  and  imposing  in  Vi    ^ 
marvellous  apparent  insensibility  to  the  u  ^^ 
that  came  from  his  lips,  and  I  dare  say  \i  ^ 
his  heart  too.     As  to  what  he  said,  straij^^ 
enough,   it   was   wonderfully  suitable   to   <^ ' 
scenes  I  had  just  witnessed.     He  told  hi 
dience  some  truths  which,  T  fancy,  were  r 
new  to  them  ;  declaring  that  the  whole  i 
of  English  society  was  breaking  up,  wit! 
cialism.  Communism,  unbelief,  and  the  sever 
ance  of  the  ties  between  rich  and  poor.     H( 
protested  that  almost  all  the  labouring  classes 
were  unbelievers  ;  and  attacked  his  own  Churcli 
for  doing  so  little  to  break  in  upon  the  friglit- 
ful  mass  of  sin  and  misery  that  was  gatli'i-"'! 
up  rotting  all  around  them.     Mrs.  Valenti 
saw  plainly,  was  very  far  from  relishing  ,>uuu 
she  heard  ;  and  as  soon  as  all  was  over,  and  we 
got  fairly  outside  the   church,  T.  introduced 
me  to  her  as  a  ■visitor  from  Berlin,  and  wu 
entered  into  conversation  on  the  subject  of  tlie 
sermon. 

"  How  did  you  like  Mr.  Mackie's  sermon, 
Mr.  Herder  ?"  said  she,  "with  an  affable  smile. 

"  Really,  madam,"  I  replied,  "  I  was  more* 
pleased  than  I  expected  to  be." 

"  Indeed  !"  cried  the  lady  in  astonishment  ; 
"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  was  not  my  case. 
Mr.  Mackie  is  not  our  regular  minister,  and  I 
fear  is  any  thing  but  a  pious  man." 

"  How  so,  madam  f  I  inquired,  sorely 
puzzled  to  know  how  the  good  lady  had  found 
out  that  the  worthy  preacher  was  a  worthless 
person.  "  How  comes  he  to  be  permitted  to 
preach  in  your  respectable  communion  if  he  is 
not  a  man  of  virtue  V 

"  Oh,"  said  she,  "  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  ■ 
man  of  virtue,  but  he  does  not  preach  the  gos- 
pel ;  he  is  a  sad  legalist,  I  fear,  in  doctrine." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam,"  said  I ;  "  I 
did  not  quite  catch  what  you  said.  In  gene- 
ral, I  am  quite  at  home  in  speaking  your  ad- 
mirable language,  but  now  and  then  I  fail  to 
understand  an  idiom  or  so." 

"  Mr.  Mackie  is,  I  fear,  a  legalist,"  respond( 
Mrs.  Valentine,  politely. 

"  A  wliat  r  said  I,  still  in  the  dark. 

"  A  legalist,"  repeated  she,  with  emphasi 
and  uttering  the  word  slowly. 

"  A  legalist  T   I  replied.     «  What,  may 
ask,  is   that?     I   thought   none   but   reguh 
ministers  were  allowed  to  preach  in  the  Est 
blished  Church  of  England,  and  that  no  mt 
of  tlie  law,  whether  attorney  or  barrister,  couk 
ever  deliver  a  sermon  in  your  pulpits." 

"  I  fear,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Valentine,  "  you  arc 
not  accustomed  to  the  preaching  of  tlie  gospel 
in  Germany.  I  jiresume  you  are  a  member  of 
the  Protestant  Church  there  ?"  I 

"  Why,  as  to  that,  madam,  I  certainly  am  a 
Lutheran  if  I  um  any  thing ;  or  rather,  I  be- 
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long  to  our  new  Evangelical  Prussian  Church. 
As  to  my  own  creed,  it  is  not  a  dogmatic 
one.  I  love  all  revelations  of  the  divine,  whe- 
ther in  books  or  in  nature.  I  worship  the 
godlike  wherever  I  find  it,  whether  in  myself 
or  in  my  friends,  in  poems,  in  art,  in  Moses  or 
Paul,  in  the  Koran,  the  Hindoo  Vedas,  in 
Plato,  in  Confucius,  or  wherever  the  beautiful 
and  the  glorious  has  manifested  itself  to  hu- 
manity in  general." 

Kever  shall  I  forget  the  look  of  this  ami- 
able lady  as  I  thus  unaffectedly  described  my 
simple  philosophy  and  religious  creed.  She 
opened  her  eyes  and  her  mouth  as  far  as  po- 
liteness would  permit,  and  gazed  at  me  as  if  I 
had  been  a  liysena  or  the  famous  sea-serpent. 

''  Sir,"  she  said  at  length,  solemnly,  "  I 
thought  all  German  Protestants  were  followers 
of  the  immortal  Luther." 

"  So  they  are,  madam,"  I  rejoined,  "  at 
least,  many  of  them  are ;  but  we  follow  the 
great  emancipators  of  the  human  mind  in 
spirit  rather  than  in  form.  We  are  men  of 
science  and  philosophy  in  religion  as  well  as  in 
all  other  subjects.  We  delight  in  the  progress 
of  the  intelligence  of  man  ;  and  while  we  value 
the  Bible  as  a  document  of  high  antiquity,  we 
accept  the  eternal  truths  which  are  hidden  in 
its  pages  in  preference  to  those  mythical  re- 
presentations in  which  the  Hebrew  bards  em- 
bodied their  sublime  conceptions." 

"  But  do  not  your  ministers  preach  the  atone- 
ment, and  the  other  great  doctrines  which  Lu- 
ther made  known  to  the  world  ?" 

"  Oh,  undoubtedly,"  I  replied ;  "  we  hold 
that  there  is  a  deep  moral  significance  in  the 
notions  of  sacrifice  which  were  once  believed 
among  Jews,  Pagans,  and  Christians  alike. 
But  as  to  dogmas  on  this  or  any  other  subject, 
we  reject  them  as  fetters  upon  the  freedom  of 
the  divine  intelligence  of  man,  or  rather  as 
pleasing  fables,  admirably  adapted  to  the  phy- 
sical and  metaphysical  ideas  of  past  ages,  but 
wholly  unsuited  to  the  superior  knowledge  of 
modern  times." 

Mrs.  Valentine  w^as  now  evidently  confounded 
in  her  turn,  and  remained  silent ;  when  a  young 
man,  her  son,  who  walked  by  his  mother's  side, 
took  up  the  conversation,  and  said,  modestly 
enough,  I  must  admit : 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  may  I  ask  how 
you  would  distinguish  between  the  human  and 
the  divine  ?  I  think  you  spoke  of  the  divine  in- 
telligence of  man.  I  confess  I  do  not  see  how 
you  draw  the  distinction  between  the  divinity 
and  the  humanity,  when  using  such  a  form  of 
speech." 

To  tell  you  the  truth,  my  dear  ,  this 

question  of  the  young  Valentine  somewhat 
confused  me ;  but  I  made  the  best  answer  I 
could,  which  was  nevertheless  so  unsatisfactory 
to  myself,  as  well  as  to  him,  that  I  need  not 
repeat  it.  As,  however,  the  youth  seemed 
more  intQlligent  than  his  excellent  mamma,  I 


turned  off  the  subject  by  inquiring  what  were 
his  opinions  of  the  sermon  we  had  heard. 

"  I  fear  my  mother  will  hardly  be  pleased," 
said  he,  with  an  amiable  smile,  "  but  I  confess 
I  thought  Mr.  Mackie  uttered  some  most  im- 
portant truths  to  us  this  morning.  It  was 
only  the  other  day  that  I  met  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  what  he  said,  at  the  house  of  a  friend 
of  ours.  Sir  Stephen  Wilkinson  had  a  man- 
servant— " 

"  Sir  Stephen  Wilkinson  !"  I  cried,  some- 
what rudely  interrupting  him  ;  "  why,  that's 
Harman's  master's  name,  T.,  is  it  not?" 

"  You  seem  to  know  the  very  case  I  allude 
to,"  said  Valentine.  "  May  I  ask  how  you 
came  to  be  acquainted  with  it  ?" 

"  Perhaps,"  said  I,  "  you  had  better  finish 
what  you  were  going  to  say,  and  then  I  will 
tell  you  my  story  also." 

"  Well,"  replied  he,  "  I  was  going  to  say, 
that  our  friend  Sir  Stephen  had  a  young  foot- 
man whom  he  always  believed  to  be  of  irre- 
proachable honesty,  and  who  at  last  turned  out 
a  thorough  scamp,  corrupted,  as  I  verily  be- 
lieve, by  some  of  those  low  and  vicious  asso- 
ciations that  Mr.  Mackie  spoke  about  this 
morning." 

"  My  dear  George,"  here  exclaimed  the  lady, 
"  how  do  you  know  that  1  I'm  sure  I  never 
heard  Sir  Stephen  say  one  word  about  that 
part  of  the  story.  I  don't  believe  a  syllable 
about  it." 

"  Pardon  me,  my  dear  mother,"  replied  he, 
"  I  have  had  the  information  from  the  very 
best  of  sources." 

"  And  I  can  assure  you,  madam,"  I  inter- 
posed, "  that  by  a  singular  circumstance  I 
have  become  acquainted  with  this  very  young 
man,  and  that  I  have  the  strongest  conviction 
that  he  is  perfectly  innocent." 

I  then  went  on  to  relate  what  had  passed 
in  the  course  of  the  morning,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  finding  that  the  young  Valentine 
fully  shared  my  feelings,  even  to  disbelieving 
the  last  and  more  serious  charge  that  was  now 
brought  against  the  unfortunate  Harman.  It 
was  finally  agreed  between  us,  that  T.  and  I 
should  go  to  the  Valentines'  house  to  take 
luncheon  (which  is  a  kind  of  half  dinner  with 
these  Enghsh  people),  and  afterwards  that  I 
should  be  introduced  by  Valentine  to  Sir  Ste- 
phen, in  the  hope  that  he  would  listen  to  what 
Ave  had  to  say  in  behalf  of  his  unhappy  servant. 

I  found  that  Mrs.  Valentine  and  her  son 
lived  together  in  a  splendid  house  in  a  noble 
square,  which  was  planted  in  the  middle  with 
forest -trees  and  shi-ubs,  and  adorned  with  a 
statue  of  some  king  or  statesman,  clothed  in  a 
costume  compounded  of  the  dressing-gown  and 
the  Koman  military  garb  ;  but  who  or  what 
the  said  statue  represented,  neither  the  amiable 
lady  nor  her  more  intellectual  son  could  in- 
form me.  The  latter,  I  should  add,  informed 
me   that  he  felt  ashamed  of  his  ignorance; 
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"  but,"  said  lie,  "  these  London  statues  are 
such  absurdities,  that  one  may  hope  to  be 
pardoned  for  knowing  less  of  the  decorations 
of  one's  own  metropoHs  than  of  Paris  or  Rome. 
Our  citizens  go  upon  the  system  of  shooting 
down  a  statue  of  any  body  who  happens  to  be 
the  hero  or  king  of  the  day,  wherever  there 
is  a  vacant  spot  made  by  the  puUing  down  of 
okl  houses  ;  and  whether  or  not  the  hero  thus 
immortahsed  in  marble  or  bronze  has  any  thing 
on  earth  to  do  with  the  locality  where  he  is  for 
the  future  to  preside,  our  sapient  countrymen 
neither  know  nor  care.  To  tell  you  the  truth, 
the  chief  use  of  London  statues  is  to  create 
patronage,  flatter  the  great,  and  give  occasion 
for  a  good  dinner,  and  for  a  few  jokes  in  the 
newspapers.  As  for  meaning,  sense,  or  senti- 
ment, they  have  none." 

The  luncheon,  as  I  said,  was  a  capital  din- 
ner, even  for  a  Grerman.  I  can't  tell  you  how 
many  dishes  I  ate  of,  and  how  long  we  spent 
gossipping.over  the  table.  At  last  Valentine 
jumped  up,  and  said  we  must  start  instantly 
if  we  hoped  to  find  Sir  Stephen  at  home  ;  and 
in  a  short  time  we  were  at  the  baronet's  door, 
and  in  another  half  minute  were  ushered  into 
his  presence.  We  saw  in  a  moment  that  the 
whole  house  was  in  turmoil  and  confusion  ;  a 
maid-servant  rushed  by  us  as  we  passed  along 
the  hall,  sobbing  and  weeping ;  and  voices  in 
angry  altercation  struck  our  ears.  We  found 
Sir  Stephen  in  his  dining-room,  a  large,  splen- 
did apartment,  furnished  with  little  intention 
of  being  devoted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  now  employed.  The  carpet  was  like  vel- 
vet, and  glowed  with  brilliant  colours  ;  the 
walls  were  hung  with  the  richest  paper,  and 
decked  -with  some  half-dozen  antique-looking 
pictures  ;  massive  and  polished  chairs,  and  a 
still  more  massive  and  polished  sideboard,  al- 
most filled  the  sides  of  the  room  ;  and  a  pon- 
derous gilded  lamp  hung  from  the  highly  orna- 
mented ceiling. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  the  supposed  cul- 
prit, Harman,  was  being  subjected  to  a  fresh 
examination,  in  the  house  where  he  was  charged 
with  the  crime,  instead  of  the  usual  public 
office  designed  for  such  objects.  He  sat  on 
a  long  narrow  bench,  between  two  police  offi- 
cers, and  was  undergoing  a  rude  and  haughty 
questioning  from  Sir  Stephen  himself.  The 
baronet  sat  at  the  table,  with  pens,  ink,  and 
paper  before  him,  and  two  or  three  men  and 
women  servants  stood  near.  He  rose  at  our 
entrance,  and  received  us  politely,  and  then 
briefly  telling  us  how  lie  was  occu])icd,  re- 
quested us,  unless  it  was  disagreeable,  to  l»e 
seated,  while  he  continued  what  he  called  a 
I)ainful  duty,  which  could  not  be  postponed. 

"  And  so  you  still  jxTsist  in  asserting  that 
you  had  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  my 
cabinets  having  been  opened  and  rifled,"  said 
he  to  the  accused  party. 

"  Sir  Stephen,"  replied  Harman,  firmly  and 


solemnly,  "  I  have  said  so  again  and  again, 
and  as  I  hope  for  mercy  for  my  sins,  I  now 
say  it  again  once  more." 

"  You  are  a  consummate  hypocrite  as  well 
as  villain,"  retorted  the  baronet,  his  face  red- 
dening with  passion.  "  Listen,  gentlemen,  I 
beg  you,"  he  continued,  turning  to  us  \  "  listen 
to  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  then  give  me  your 
opinion  whether  this  is  not  one  of  the  clearest- 
proved  instances  of  robbery  you  ever  heard. 
You  must  know  that  in  my  dressing-room  up- 
stairs is  a  certain  mahogany  cabinet,  in  which  I 
sometimes  keep  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 
I  do  not,  however,  very  often  go  to  it,  as  I  keep 
a  little  loose  cash  elsewhere.  Now  it  so  hap- 
pens that  for  some  weeks  past  I  have  not  opened 
the  cabinet  at  all,  until  last  night,  when,  the 
moment  it  was  opened,  I  found  it  all  in  dis- 
order, and  seventy-five  pounds  Avorth  of  bank- 
notes gone.  For  a  few  moments  I  was  tho- 
roughly confounded ;  but  as  soon  as  I  recovered 
my  thoughts  I  called  together  the  whole  house- 
hold, men  and  women,  and  told  them  that  one 
of  them  must  be  the  thief  Of  course  they  all 
stoutly  denied  it,  which  the  scoundrels  would 
have  done,  I  dare  say,  even  if  they  had  all  been 
guilty,  which  I  afterwards  found  they  were  not. 
I  then  insisted  instantly  upon  searching  the 
boxes  and  bedrooms  of  every  person  in  the 
house,  and  I  suffered  not  one  single  person  to 
leave  my  sight  for  an  instant,  or  to  touch  a 
single  thing,  while  Lady  Wilkinson  and  I  went 
on  with  the  search.  You  will  please  to  remark 
this,  because  otherwise  you  might  fancy  that 
one  of  these  servants  might  have  had  a  hand 
in  what  followed.  As  it  was,  they  stood  alto- 
gether in  a  row  before  us,  while  each  one  handed 
his  or  her  keys  to  me,  and  we  turned  every  one 
of  their  possessions  inside  out.  Still  more,  we 
made  them  shew  all  the  contents  of  the  pockets 
they  had  on,  and  the  insides  of  their  shoes,  their 
hats,  caps,  and  bonnets,  for  I  was  confident 
that  the  thief  must  have  hidden  the  bank  notes 
somewhere  about  his  person,  as  no  signs  of 
them  any  where  appeared.  At  last  I  began  to 
despair,  when,  behind  one  of  the  men's  bed- 
steads, there  was  turned  out,  before  my  eyos!. 
an  old  waistcoat,  which  I  at  once  searche(' 
though  not,  in  truth,  expecting  any  thing  from 
it.  But  will  you  believe  me,  that  in  one  of 
the  pockets  I  found  a  i)apcr  which  I  had  myself 
locked  up  in  the  cabinet  where  the  notes  were, 
and  which,  on  looking  for  it  in  its  place,  I 
found  missing.  In  the  other  pocket  was  a  key^ 
which  I  instantly  saw  corres])ondcd  exactly 
the  cal)iiiet-key  which  belonged  to  myscj 
'  Wliose  waistcoat  is  this  V  I  then  jisked  tr 
servants,  who  you  may  sup]iose  looked  thuj 
der-struck.  Two  or  three  instantly  replied, 
belongs  to  AVilliam  Harman,  who  went  awi 
some  weeks  ago.*  *  Come,  come,  my  fine  ffi 
lows,*  said  T,  '  that  will  hardly  do.  Willit 
Harman  is  gone,  and  it  won't  do  for  you 
get  off"  by  laying  the  blame  on  him.     Tell 
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instantly  wliicli  of  you  owns  tliis  waistcoat,  or 
by  Heaven  I'll  call  in  the  police  and  give  you 
every  one  in  charge  for  the  robbery.'  JStill  they 
all  persisted  that  it  was  Harman's,  and  belonged 
to  no  one  else ;  and  just  as  I  was  getting  be- 
yond all  patience,  Lady  Wilkinson,  who  was 
examining  the  waistcoat  carefully,  happening 
to  tear  off  a  patch  in  the  back  of  it,  found  the 
name  of  WiUiam  Harman  written  at  full  length 
on  the  lining.  This  certainly,  you  will  allow, 
was  pretty  strong  proof.  But  it  was  too  late 
to  do  more  that  night,  and  so  I  waited  till  this 
morning,  when  the  villain  was  apprehended 
and  examined  before  a  magistrate,  and  he  has 
now  been  brought  here  because  he  says  he  can 
call  witnesses  Irom  the  other  servants  to  shew 
his  honesty ;  and  Mr.  Wildbore,  the  police-ma- 
gistrate, being  engaged,  has  let  him  stay  here 
in  charge  of  these  two  men.  He  admits  that 
the  Avaistcoat  is  his,  and,  what  is  more,  he  ad- 
mits that  the  key  is  his,  but  he  swears  stoutly 
that  he  is  as  innocent  as  a  babe,  and  that  how 
the  theft  was  committed  he  cannot  conceive. 
He  declares  that  he  lost  the  waistcoat  several 
weeks  ago,  where  or  how  he  cannot  tell ;  and 
also  he  says  that  the  key  itself  is  an  old  key 
that  belongs  to  nothing  particular,  and  that 
therefore  not  being  in  the  habit  of  using  it,  he 
does  not  know  whether  he  lost  it  at  the  same 
time  as  the  waistcoat  or  at  some  other  time. 
I  need  not  shew  you,  gentlemen,  that  seldom 
was  there  a  stronger  case,  and  that  the  scoun- 
drel shall  be  transported,  as  sure  as  I  live  here 
this  day." 

T.  here  suggested  to  the  angTy  baronet  that 
in  his  humble  judgment  there  would  be  scarcely 
enough  to  convict  the  accused,  however  much 
ground  there  might  be  for  committing  him  for 
trial.  If,  indeed.  Sir  Stephen  could  bring  evi- 
dence to  shew  Harman's  general  bad  character, 
and  could  prove  that  he  had  become  possessed 
of  more  money  than  could  honestly  belong  to 
him,  the  case  might  be  different ;  but  otherwise 
he,  for  his  part,  feared  the  evidence  was  rather 
slight. 

"  Good  heavens,  sir !"  retorted  the  amazed 
Sir  Stephen,  when  T.  had  finished  his  mild  sug- 
gestions, "  do  you  mean  to  justify  the  scoun- 
drel 1  What  more  proof  would  you  have  ? 
Does  he  not  himself  own  to  the  waistcoat  and 
the  key  also  ?" 

"But,  Sir  Stephen,"  replied  T.,  "with  all 
deference " 

"  Confound  it,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  other,  "  are 
our  houses  never  to  be  safe  from  pillage  by  our 
own  servants  ?  Do  you  mean  to  uphold  princi- 
ples of  confiscation,  chartism,  sociaHsm,  and  all 
the  other  curses  of  these  unhappy  times  V 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir  Stephen,"  rejoined 
T.  with  perfect  coolness  ;  "  you  are  aware  that 
justice  must  be  done  to  all  parties." 

"  What  the  deuce  do  you  mean,  sir  ?"  cried 
the  baronet,  waxing  more  wrathful  every  mo- 
ment.    "  Am  I  a  thief  myself,  that  you  tulk  of 


justice  being  done  to  that  scoundrel  there* 
Sir,  allow  me  to  tell  you  that  you  are  taking 
great  liberties  with  a  stranger.  May  I  ask 
what  right  you  have  to  lecture  me  in  my  own 
house  r 

"Sir  Stephen,"  here  broke  in  the  young 
Valentine,  "  I  am  sure  my  good  friend  T.  was 
as  far  as  possible  from  meaning  any  thing 
rude  ;  but  he  and  his  friend  here  have  been 
by  chance  witness  "Ito  the  private  affairs  of  this 
unfortunate  man  this  very  morning,  and  they 
can  perhaps  throw  a  little  light  on  the  af- 
fair." 

"Eh?  whatr  cried  Sir  Stephen,  "pray  let 
me  hear  what  you  know,  gentlemen,  without 
any  more  delay.  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by 
your  evidence,  to  enable  me  to  convict  the  vil- 
lain that  has  robbed  me." 

'^  I  fear.  Sir  Stephen,"  said  I,  taking  up  the 
story,  as  T.  seemed  in  no  good  humour  v>^ith 
the  insolent  baronet,  "  that  our  evidence  rather 
tends  to  exculpate  this  unhappy  young  man." 
And  then,  in  spite  of  Sir  Stephen's  ill-concealed 
impatience  and  spleen,  I  resolutely  repeated 
what  I  have  already  told  you  about  Harman 
and  Bessy. 

"And  so,  gentlemen,"  asked  the  baronet, 
with  a  sneer,  when  I  had  ended,  "you  have 
done  me  the  honour  to  call  upon  me  to  give  me 
this  very  valuable  information  respecting  the 
loss  of  my  property.  I  am  infinitely  obliged 
by  your  kindness  ;  but  I  must  be  permitted  to 
ask  why  you  are  so  deeply  interested  in  favour 
of  a  notorious  thief." 

"  That  is  the  very  question,  Sir  Stephen,"  I 
rejoined,  determined  that  the  overbearing  man 
of  rank  should  not  thus  distort  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  assume  that  the  victim  of  his  ven- 
geance was  gTiilty,  in  order  to  throw  discredit 
on  our  testimony.  "  We  want  to  find  out  whe- 
ther he  is  a  thief  or  not.  You  will  pardon  my 
suggesting  that  this  is  not  yet  proved'' 

"And  pray,  sir,"  cried  he,  now  losing  all 
decency  of  manner,  "  who  are  you,  that  you  come 
to  take  me  to  task  in  this  insolent  way  1  Let 
me  tell  you,  that  whatever  you  may  do  in  your 
own  country,  this  is  not  the  system  we  tolerate 
in  England." 

What  I  might  have  replied,  or  even  done,  at 
this  outrageous  insult,  I  cannot  say ;  for  as  I 
was  endeavouring  to  stifle  the  passion  that 
boiled  up  within  me,  the  door  of  the  room  was 
thrown  open,  and  in  rushed  Bessy  Burton,  fol- 
lowed by  a  servant  who  vainly  endeavoureijtto 
hold  her  back,  and  began  loudly  apologising 
to  his  master,  as  he  saw  the  fury  that  gathered 
on  his  countenance  at  the  intrusion  of  the  young 
woman. 

"  She  would  come  in,  Sir  Stephen,  I  assure 
you,  sir.  I  tried  all  I  could  to  prevent  her,  but 
she  says  she  shall  die  if  she  cannot  speak  with 
you  about  Harman." 

"  Hear  me,  sir,  hear  me !"  cried  the  poor 
girl,  throwing  herself  at  the  baronet'^  feet;  and 
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speaking  almost  frantically  with  her  grief.  "  He 
is  iuuocent,  I  know  he  is  innocent." 

To  our  surprise,  the  haughty  Sir  Stephen 
heard  Bessy's  appeal  more  patiently  than  we 
had  expected ;  and  seemingly  struck  with  her 
pleasing  and  almost  graceful  appearance,  desired 
her  kindly  to  stand  up,  and  tell  her  story  quietly. 
Unhappily  for  herself  and  the  object  of  her  soli- 
citude, she  had  hardly  spoke  two  sentences  be- 
fore she  said  what  served  to  strengtheji  the 
evidence  against  him  to  a  serious  extent. 
With  all  the  thoughtlessness  of  unconsciousness 
of  guilt,  she  strove  to  persuade  Sir  Stephen 
that  WilHam  was  innocent,  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  himself  a  long  time  ago  told  her  that 
he  had  a  key  which  would  open  his  master's 
cabinet,  and  said  that  he  was  rather  sorry  for 
it,  because  it  might  be  a  temptation  to  him  to 
piy  into  his  master's  secrets. 

"  Oh  !  Bessy,  Bessy  !"  cried  Harman  in  tones 
of  anguish,  when  he  heard  what  she  said,  "  you 
are  ruining  me  -without  hope." 

Not  comprehending  why  he  thus  spoke,  but 
seeing  that  she  had  done  something  that  would 
injure  him,  the  terrified  girl  turned  to  her  lover, 
and  would  have  spoken  to  him,  when  Sir  Ste- 
phen, with  a  malicious  smile,  recalled  her  at- 
tention, and  bade  her  listen  to  him. 

"  And  so  William  said  that  he  meant  never 
to  rob  his  master,  though  he  knew  he  could  do 
it  whenever  he  liked  ?" 

"  Yes,  Sir  Stephen,"  said  Bessy,  innocently. 
"  He  always  told  me  every  thing  that  happened, 
and  said  you  kept  a  deal  of  money  sometimes 
in  the  house,  and  that  he  would  not  tell  his 
fellow -servants  about  the  key,  for  fear  they 
should  take  advantage  of  it." 

The  black  looks  of  the  servants  who  stood 
by  now  shewed  that  this  unfortunate  speech 
of  Bessy's  had  made  them  enemies  to  Harman 
at  once. 

"  And  did  he  never  talk  about  what  he  would 
do  if  he  was  a  rich  man,  and  had  some  of  his 
master's  spare  cash  ?"  asked  the  baronet,  with 
wily  gentleness. 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir,  sometimes  he  did ;  and  he 
said  some  day  perhaps  he  should  get  rich  by 
some  lucky  chance,  and  we  should  be  married 
without  waiting  any  longer." 

Again  hatefully  smiling,  Sir  Stephen  pro- 
ceeded to  help  the  poor  girl  to  blacken  her 
lover's  name. 

"  And  did  he  never  shew  you  any  bank- 
no|p,  and  say  how  he  should  like  to  have 
more  of  them  ?" 

"  Why,  no,  sir,  never  that  I  recollect,  except 
once ;  and  that  was  just  after  he  had  left  your 
service.  He  had  a  five-pound  note  then ;  gene- 
rally all  his  money  was  in  gold." 

William  here  groaned  aloud,  and  the  butler, 
who  had  seemed  peculiarly  savage  at  what 
Bessy  had  related  respecting  William's  opinion 
of  his  fellow -servants,  supplied  a  fact  which 
told  terribly  against  the  accused. 


"And  now  I  remember,  Sir  Stephen,"  said 
he,  "  the  very  afternoon  William  Harman  went 
away,  he  said  he  had  lost  all  his  savings  in 
play,  and  had  not  a  shilling  left." 

"Thank  you,  Gorman,"  replied  the  well- 
pleased  Sir  Stephen.  "  Be  so  good  as  to  men- 
tion the  hour  of  the  day  when  William  Har- 
man said  this  to  you." 

"  It  was  just  after  the  servants'  dinner  was 
over.  Sir  Stephen,"  replied  Gorman. 

"And  were  there  any  others  of  the  house 
present  when  he  said  this  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes.  Sir  Stephen ;  there  was  cook  and 
one  or  two  more." 

"  At  that  time,  you  repeat,  he  said  that  he 
had  no  money  in  his  possession." 

"  Yes,  Sir  Stephen." 

"And  the  wages  that  I  paid  him  when  I 
dismissed  him  amounted  to  just  two  sove- 
reigns," continued  the  baronet,  with  a  self- 
satisfied  calmness,  most  detestable  to  be  seen. 
"  What  do  you  say  to  this,  William  Harman  1 
Where  did  you  get  the  five-pound  note  that 
you  shewed  the  next  day  to  this  young  woman? 
I  think  we  can  tell  that  now.  It  came  from  my 
cabinet,  and  was  taken  during  the  short  time 
that  you  were  allowed  to  go  upstairs  to  pack 
your  boxes,  and  while  I  was  remaining,  not 
suspecting  your  villany,  in  the  drawing-room." 

"  It  is  false,  Sir  Stephen,"  cried  Harman,  "  as 
false  as  the  other  charge  you  brought  against 
me,  and  I  can  prove  it.  That  five-pound  note 
was  given  to  me  by  Whiston  the  pawnbroker, 
for  a  watch  I  sold  him  that  very  night  for 
three  pounds,  and  I  gave  him  the  two  sove- 
reigns of  my  wages  at  the  same  time,  and  he 
gave  me  a  five-pound  note,  because  he  said  he 
wanted  change,  and  wished  I  would  oblige  him. 
Let  anyone  go  to  Wliiston,- and  ask  him,  and 
you  will  see  every  word  I  have  said  is  true." 

"Whiston  the  pawnbroker  died  yesterday 
morning,"  said  the  butler. 

WiUiam  groaned  again,  and  Bessy  burst  into 
tears.  ,    • 

"  A  very  pretty  story,  indeed,"  observed  Sir 
Stephen.  "  Highly  probable,  truly.  But  I  ff  ar, 
my  fine  fellow,  you  will*liave  Bome  difficulty  to 
persuade  a  jury  that  you  got  the  note  honestly, 
now  that  your  friend  the  pawnbroker  is  dead." 

"Perhaps,"  suggested  ValeiitiiBJ,- <*yoU'«an 
tell  Sir  Stephen  what  has  become  -of  the. five-." 
pound  note,  and  he  can  say  whether  or  not  it 
was  one  of  those  he  lost.    He  has  the  nuiiibei's 
of  them  all,  I  believe." 

"  Oh,  sir,"  exclaimed  Bessy,  hearing  this, 
"  I  know  what  became  of  the  not€  very  welk  I 
changed  it  ntyself  for  William,  a  day  or  two 
afterwards,  at  the  baker's,  and  I  dare  say  he 
has  got  the  note  still,  for  he's  a  very  close  man, 
and  uncommonly  careful  of  his  money." 

Sir  Stcjjhen,  who  was  as  certain  that  Ht 
man  was  guilty  as  we  were  that  he  was  n< 
so,  readily  acceded  to  Bessy's  proposition;  an< 
it  was   agreed  that  she  should  go,  in  CQi 
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pany  with  one  of  the  servants,  to  the  baker  in 
question,  and  get  him  to  inform  them  what 
was  the  number  of  the  note  she  had  given  him 
on  the  day  stated.  As  this,  however,  was  an 
affair  that  would  take  some  time,  T.,  Valentine, 
and  myself,  thought  it  incumbent  on  us  to  de- 
part, and  so,  making  various  apologies  to  Sir 
Stephen,  we  requested  leave  to  call  again  in 
the  evening  and  learn  the  issue,  and  then  left 
the  house.  So  much  of  the  afternoon  had  been 
already  consumed,  that  we  were  obliged  to  give 
up  the  idea  of  visiting  the  afternoon  church 
service  which  T.  had  proposed,  and  we  all  three 
walked  direct  to  Hyde  Park,  which  I  had  Iieard 
was  one  of  the  few  scenes  of  gaiety  afforded  by 
London  on  Sundays. 

If  the  sale  of  the  Sunday  newspapers,  and 
the  story  I  had  heard  from  WilKam  Harman, 
had  afforded  me  matter  of  astonishment,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  general  notion  we  foreigners 
entertain  of  English  scrupulosity,  I  can  assure 

you,  my  dear  ,  that  the  scene  in  Hyde 

Park  put  to  flight  for  ever  all  ideas  I  ever 
nourished  on  the  nature  of  a  Sunday  in  Lon- 
don. Talk  of  our  doings  in  BerHn  and  Vienna, 
or  of  the  pleasure-hunting  in  Paris  !  It  is  a 
mere  bagatelle  to  the  doings  of  the  magnifi- 
cent Britons.  I  saw  more  carriages  and  horses, 
and  gaily-dressed  idlers  on  this  one  day,  than 
I  veriljr  believe  I  had  seen  in  the  whole  course 
of  my  previous  life.  The  spectacle  is  absolutely 
unrivalled.  There  were  literally  miles  of  equip- 
ages, equestrians,  and  pedestrians;  and  I  really 
think  that  milhons  of  pounds  would  be  needed 
to  purchase  the  vehicles  and  horses,  and  bril- 
liant'dresses  and  liveries,  which  flaunted  in  the 
breeze.  Where  they  all  came  from,  where  the 
stables  were  situated,  where  the  owners  resided, 
and  who  were  all  that  multitude  of  walkers  who 
thronged  the  foot-paths  close  to  the  carriages, 
and  wandered  in  little  armies  over  the  dry 
and  scanty  herbage  of  the  park,  my  poor  con- 
tinental brain  was  hopelessly  puzzled  to  divine. 
Thinks  Lto  myself.  If  this  is  the  way"  the  Eng- 
lish practise  what  they  preach  about  Sabbath- 
^  breaking,  and  these  ar^  their  special  Lord's-day 
devotions,  why,  after  all,  there's  not  much  dif- 
ference between  their  doings  and  our  fiddling 
and  dancing,  a&d  open  pleasure-gardens,  and 

*  ^bhfids  of •ttiritic .  at  home  in  the  beloved  father- 
ly land.     But  ah  !  it  was  a  dismal  business  after 

*  all.    •  They  were  &■  solemn,  careworn -looking 

■  band  of  pleasure-seekers  rather  than  pleasure- 

'   finders.  I  would  rather,  a  hundred  times,  stroll 

♦    along  the  walks  of  one  of  our  German  gardens, 

with  a  cigar  and  two  or  three  agreeable  friends, 
while  a  good  band  of  wind-instruments  played 
Strauss's  last  new  waltzes,  or  the  music  from 
the  Prophete,  than  share  the  laborious  joys  of 
this  superb  race,  with  all  their  riches  and  all 
-  their  respectability. 

After  wc  had  surveyed  for  a  time  the  bril- 
h'ant  spectacle,  and  my  companions  had  pointed 
but  to  me  a  few  of  the'  notabilities  in  rank, 


politics,  and  fashion,  who  were  taking  the  air 
in  the  motley  crowd,  we  sat  down  on  a  bench, 
and  I  proceeded  to  question  T.  and  Valentine 
on  one  or  two  points  which  suggested  them- 
selves to  my  thoughts. 

"  Now  tell  me,"  said  I,  "  how  do  all  these 
gay  and  great  folks  spend  the  early  part  of 
their  Sundays?  I  have  seen  your  intermin- 
able streets  and  squares  of  palaces,  and  those 
splendid  club-houses,  which  are  one  of  the  great 
features  of  your  city ;  and  I  suppose  a  good 
portion  of  all  this  multitude  of  riders  and 
walkers  live  in  them,  and  in  the  comfortable 
suburbs  of  London,  which  you  tell  me  surround 
it  on  every  side.  Now  what  do  all  these  people 
do  with  themselves  during  their  Sunday  morn- 
ings 1  I  suppose  they  are  up  betimes  at  their 
various  churches — say  at  seven  or  eight  o'clock 
at  the  latest  —  and  that  "with  the  immense 
wealth  of  your  Church  Establishment  all  Lon- 
doners have  means  for  going  to  some  religious 
service  two  or  three  times  before  this  hour  in 
the  afternoon." 

"  Truly  the  mistakes  of  foreigners  are  most 
amusing,"  replied  T.  to  my  very  natural  sup- 
position. "  Why,  my  good  fellow,  of  all  the 
men  you  see  riding  and  walking  in  this  crowd 
there's  not  one  in  half-a-dozen,  or  perhaps 
one  in  twelve  or  twenty,  that  goes  near  a 
church  once  a  month,  except  when  they  are  in 
the  country,  where  they  think  it  necessary  to 
set  a  good  example,  and  there's  nothing  else 
to  do.  A  good  many  of  the  women  go  to 
church,  I  verily  believe ;  but  as  for  the  men, 
did  you  not  see  that  five-sixths  of  the  people 
at  church  this  morning  were  women  V 

"  To  be  sure,"  I  rejoined ;  "  but  I  supposed 
that  was  because  the  men  had  been  at  earlier 
services  in  the  course  of  the  morning." 

"  Bravo  !  bravo  !  excellent !"  cried  T.,  greatly 
amused  at  my  simplicity. 

"  But,  my  dear  friend,"  said  I,  "  what  is 
the  meaning  of  all  I  read  about  religious  duties 
and  national  piety  in  the  reports  of  your  Par- 
liament, and  other  public  meetings,  if  it  is  only 
the  women  who  go  to  church,  and  most  of  the 
men  stay  at  home  and  amuse  themselves  ?" 

*'  That's  not  my  affair,"  said  T.,  with  a  shrug. 
"  /  don't  talk  about  national  piety,  believe  me ; 
and  in  private  life  five-sixths  of  the  men  you 
meet  never  say  a  syllable  about  any  thing  of 
the  kind." 

Greatly  perplexed,  I  continued  my  queries. 

"  But  your  poor,  and  your  shopkeepers,"  said 
I,  "  they  all  frequent  their  respective  places  of 
worship,  of  course." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  my  dear  fellow,"  replied  T. 
"  If  any  thing,  they  are  rather  worse  than  their 
betters.  I  can't  tell  what  it  is  out  of  London; 
but  in  London  I  am  convinced  that  a  large 
majority  never  go  into  a  church  or  chapel  of 
any  kind  whatsoever,  especially  the  poor.  Some 
do,  to  be  sure,  both  Church-people  and  Dis- 
senters ;  but  more  do  no^;." 
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"  You  astound  me !"  I  exclaimed  ;  "  and 
especially  the  poor,  you  say.  And  is  this  the 
fact  in  all  your  various  denominations  ?" 

"  Pretty  nuich  the  same  with  all,"  said  he. 
"  Our  London  churches  and  chapels  are  almost 
entirely  filled  with  people  of  the  respectable 
classes,  and  most  of  those  are  women.  I  have 
been  at  churches  in  the  afternoon  where  not 
one  of  ten  people  present  was  a  man." 

"  And  the  CathoUcs  ?  are  they  no  better  than 
the  rest  ?" 

"  Wliy  I  can't  speak  so  confidently  about 
the  Catholics,"  replied  T. ;  "  but  I  was  told  by 
a  great  authority  among  them,  that  the  number 
of  their  poor  who  never  go  to  Mass  is,  what  he 
called,  quite  awful." 

"  Then  what  in  the  world  do  you  all  do  with 
yourselves  on  Sundays?  You  have  no  public 
amusements,  except  this  in  the  Parks;  and 
this  won't  do  when  it  rains :  what,  then,  clo 
you  do  with  yourselves  ?" 

"  That's  more  than  I  can  explain,"  replied 
be ;  "  but  perhaps  Valentine  can  enlighten  us. 
Tliese  things  are  more  in  his  way  than  mine. 
I  know  the  worst  part  of  life,  and  he  knows 
the  best." 

"  Indeed,"  interposed  Valentine,  "  T  wish 
I  could  satisfy  your  curiosity.  But  I  frankly 
own  I  am  confounded  when  I  try  to  divine 
what  our  immense  population  docs  with  itself 
on  Sundays.  I  suspect  that  our  friend  T.  can 
really  let  you  into  our  hidden  secrets  a  vast 


deal  better  than  I  can.  I  remember  be  once 
told  me  a  story  about  himself  that  certainly 
opened  my  eyes  a  little,  and  suggested  a  good 
deal  more  than  it  actually  stated." 

"  What  story  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  T.  in 
surprise. 

"  Don't  you  remember  the  story  about  your 
first  lodgings  in  town,  and  what  you  found 
took  place  on  Sundays  in  that  strange  den  you 
discovered  in  such  a  marvellous  wayf 

"  Oh,  yes,  indeed  !"  exclaimed  T. ;  "  that 
was  a  pretty  business,  truly." 

"  By  all  means  let  me  hear  it,"  I  replied. 
"  Beyond  measure  I  love  any  thing  like  a  bit 
of  romance." 

"  If  you  will  promise  not  to  think  me  a 
most  unconscionable  villain  for  my  share  in  the 
transaction,  I  don't  mind  repeating  the  story," 
said  T.  :  "  for  certainly  it  was  a  curious  one ; 
and  though  not  exactly  what  happens  to  every 
body,  I  do  honestly  believe  was  a  pretty  fair 
picture  of  a  good  deal  that  lies  hidden  in  this 
mysterious  city  of  ours.  Only  the  story  is 
rather  long,  if  I  am  to  tell  it  you  as  I  told  it 
to  Valentine." 

"  Never  mind,"  said  I ;  "it  will  just  do  to 
fill  up  the  time  before  we  return." 

"  Well,  then,"  replied  T.,  "  let  us  move  off 
from  this  bustle,  and  get  under  the  shade  of 
those  immense  elms,  and  you  shall  hear  my 
tale." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  VISITATION  OF  THE  SICK. 


In  our  last  number,  under  the  head  of  "  Ca- 
tholic Parochial  Ministrations,"  we  assigned 
reasons  for  the  great  importance  which  is 
attached  in  the  Catholic  Church  to  the  visi- 
tation of  the  sick,  whether  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy  ministering,  or  of  the  suifering  objects 
of  their  ministrations.  We  wrote,  as  was 
obvious,  for  the  information  not  of  Catholic 
readers,  who  would  learn  but  little  from  our 
remarks,  but  of  friends  and  inquirers  outside 
the  Church,  and  this  with  an  especial  object. 
It  is  our  misfortune,  though  an  unavoidable 
one,  that  Protestants  see  nothing  of  our  holy 
religion  but  the  very  outside  of  it;  wliile 
with  that  interior  beauty,  in  which  tlie  true 
glory  of  the  Church  consists,  they  have  no 
experimental  acquaintance,  and  indeed  but  a 
very  secondary  interest  in  regard  to  it.  Hence 
we  are  compelled  to  hear  even  from  good  men, 
that  the  Catholic  is  a  religion  of  show  and 
Bplendour,  constructed  with  tiie  view  of  pleas- 
ing the  eye  and  captivating  the  imagination  I 
So  respectable  an  Anglican  as  the  i  uthor  of 


the  Cathedral,  &c.  talks  somewhere,  if  our 
memory  do  not  fail  us,  of  the  "  flaunting" 
gait  of  "  Rome;"  just  as  if  gorgeous  vest- 
ments, long  processions,  and  magnificent  cere- 
monies, belonged  to  the  essence  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Church,  or  were  even  so  mucli  as 
inseparable  accidents  of  her  being.  Oh,  that 
such  shallow  critics  could  be  plunged  for  ones 
day  into  the  deep  calm  of  a  spiritual  retreat ; 
that  they  could  follow  the  priest  into  thcJ 
houses  of  wretchedness  or  vice  where  hi^ 
ministry  of  comfort  or  instruction  so  often 
leads  him ;  or  that  they  might  be  witnesses 
to  those  night-watches  of  the  adorable  Sacra* 
ment  which  in  many  religious  houses  form 
part  of  the  customary  routine  of  devotions  I 
In  truth,  the  niinistry  of  the  Church,  like 
that  of  her  Lord,  is  mostly  out  of  sight  of 
men  ;  nor  can  it  be  shame  to  her  that  she 
is  hidden  even  from  nearest  eyes,  when  He 
made  Himself  of  no  account,  and  establishe 
for  Himself  no  name  but  that  of  the  "  ca 
penter's  Son,"  even  in  the  very  town  whic 
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for  almost  thirty  years  was   illustrated  and 
blessed  by  his  adorable  Presence  I 

Protestants  have  to  learn  that  even  our 
ministrations  of  worship  must  often  be  made 
subordinate  to  those  of  charity  ;  as  our  blessed 
Lord  thrice  interrupted  his  prayer  in  the 
garden,  to  concern  Himself  about  his  forlorn 
disciples.  The  administration  of  sacraments 
to  the  dying,  for  instance,  is  with  us  so  para- 
mount a  duty,  that  to  provide  for  it  a  priest 
must  even  break  off  from  the  holy  sacrifice 
of  the  Mass.  Much  more,  then,  will  all  ac- 
cessory but  unessential  ceremonies  give  way 
to  the  necessary  duties  of  charity.  It  is  within 
the  recollection  of  many,  that  during  the  former 
visitation  of  the  cholera  in  1832,  the  services 
in  some  of  the  London  chapels  were  reduced 
to  a  simple  Low  Mass,  in  order  that  the 
priests  might  be  ready  any  moment  to  attend 
the  sick  and  dying.  And  so  far  from  splen- 
did ceremonies  being  any  essential  part  of  our 
religion,  it  is  well  known  that  there  are  many 
retired  missions,  and  many  religious  houses, 
where  they  are  necessarily  and  altogether  fore- 
gone ;  and  that  in  distant  lands,  and  even  in 
England  till  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
holy  Catholics,  and  for  aught  we  know,  blessed 
Saints,  have  earned  their  immortal  crown  with- 
out ever  assisting  at  a  "  great  function"  in 
all  their  long  lives. 

There  is  no  duty  which  Catholics  feel  more 
imperative  upon  them  than  that  of  benefiting 
by  the  ministrations  of  the  Church  in  their 
last  illness.  If  there  be  any  cause  of  regret 
and  blame  in  this  matter,  it  is  not  so  much 
because  this  duty  is  likely  to  be  neglected,  as 
because  it  is  apt  to  be  put  in  the  place  of  other 
duties  equally  stringent,  but  felt  to  be  less 
pressing.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  ignorant  Ca- 
tholics sometimes  attach  exaggerated  notions 
to  the  vciQTefact  of  seeing  their  priest  in  their 
last  moments,  as  though  nothing  could  be 
amiss  if  that  single  blessing  were  accorded 
them.  It  is  also  to  be  feared  that  too  many 
who  should  know  better  are  led  to  neglect  the 
sacraments  during  their  lives,  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  making  their  peace  with  the  Church  on 
their  deathbeds.  We  believe  we  are  correct 
in  saying  that  the  experience  of  all  priests  tells 
forcibly  against  the  (ordinary)  value  of  what 
are  called  "  deathbed  repentances,"  and  espe- 
cially in  proportion  as  the  hope  of  them  has 
apparently  been  made  the  ground  of  presump- 
tuous reliance  during  life.  Stories  are  afloat, 
and  accredited  by  the  most  indisputable  testi- 
mony, of  persons  judicially  (as  it  would  ap- 
pear) debarred  when  dying  from  the  benefit 
of  sacraments  which  they  had  despised  during 
life  ;  as  there  are,  contrariwise,  others  equally 
incontrovertible,  of  pious  Catholics  providen- 
tially assisted  on  their  deathbed  towards  sa- 
craments which  they  had  long  but  ineffectually 
desired.  On  the  one  hand,  we  may  allude  to 
the  well-known  case  of  a  nobleman  who  lived 


for  years  in  open  neglect  ofall  religious  duties, 
and  who  at  last  died  without  the  sacraments, 
because  the  eyes  of  the  messenger  who  went 
to  summon  the  priest  to  his  bedside  were  mi- 
raculously "  holden,"  so  that  they  failed  to 
see  the  priest  whom  they  sought,  although 
actually  seated  in  the  very  room  where  the 
search  was  made.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
may  mention  a  fact  which  occurred  in  London 
a  few  years  back,  when  a  priest,  walking  along 
the  streets  at  night,  fell  by  accident  down  the 
steps  of  an  open  cellar,  in  which,  to  his 
amazement,  he  found  a  dying  Catholic  crying 
out  for  the  sacraments,  but  without  a  human 
hope  of  receiving  them.  And  there  are  pro- 
bably few  priests  whose  experience  would  not 
enable  them  to  attest  many  facts  of  the  same 
description. 

But  even  when  no  extraordinary  obstacle 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  communication  be- 
tween the  priest  and  the  obdurate  sinner  on 
his  deathbed,  how  hard  must  it  always  be  to 
elicit  under  such  circumstances  those  acts  of 
sorrow  which  are  necessary  to  the  sacra- 
ment of  Penance  !  how  hard  for  the  dying 
man  even  to  remember,  how  still  harder  to 
repent  of,  sins,  many  and  inveterate,  to  give 
the  mind  collectedly  to  God  in  the  midst  of 
excruciating  pain,  and  under  the  pressure  of 
overpowering  weakness !  Of  all  the  errors 
into  which  a  spurious  charity  or  fatal  presump- 
tion is  apt  to  fall,  none,  spiritual  men  tell  us, 
is  more  serious  than  that  of  taking  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Last  Sacraments  (unparalleled 
blessing  though  it  be)  as  a  kind  of  pledge 
of  salvation.  For  even  were  the  dispositions 
with  which  they  are  received  invariably  ade- 
quate where  they  are  frequently  insufficient, 
there  still  remains  the  critical  issue  of  that 
last  struggle  of  all,  in  which  even  the  newly- 
rescued  soul  (as  St.  Alphonsus  tells  us)  has 
often  made  shipwreck. 

It  were,  then,  much  to  be  wished,  that, 
among  our  Irish  friends  especially,  there  al- 
ways existed  as  eager  a  desire  of  the  sacra- 
ments during  life,  as  is  undoubtedly  mani- 
fested by  them  at  the  approach  of  death.  Then 
Avould  there  be  fewer  instances  of  those  hur- 
ried and  tumultuary  repentances  (if  repent- 
ances they  can  be  called)  in  which  the  mortal 
sins  of  thirty  or  forty  years  have  to  be  recalled 
in  less  than  as  many  seconds,  and  under  cir- 
cumstances the  most  unfavourable  whether  to 
a  calm  review  or  a  contrite  estimate  of  the 
past. 

But,  in  truth,  the  anxiety  for  sacerdotal 
ministrations  with  the  poorer  Irish  is  quite  as 
apt  to  be  premature  in  illness  as  it  is  some- 
times tardy  in  health.  The  first  symptom  of 
any  malady  is  apt  to  be  the  note  of  alarm  not 
merely  to  the  person  threatened  with  it,  but 
to  friends  and  neighbours ;  and  with  a  laud- 
able, though  often  a  misplaced  solicitude,  the 
priest  and  the  "  doctor"  are  summoned  forth- 
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with.  Now,  the  fall  of  evening  and  the  early 
night  being  the  period  of  all  others  when  the 
friends  and  neighbours  of  the  sick  are  most 
disengaged,  and  therefore  most  ready  to  be 
employed  on  these  missions  of  benevolence, 
this,  accordingly,  is  the  time  at  which  "  sick- 
calls"  commonly  pour  in  with  the  greatest 
profusion,  and  sometimes  with  a  needless  pre- 
cipitancy. For  if  we  may  credit  the  testi- 
mony of  the  best  informed,  the  Irish  have  an 
unlucky  trick  of  exaggerating,  on  such  occa- 
sions, the  necessity  for  the  intervention  of  the 
Church.  Whether  it  be,  as  their  enemies  say, 
from  a  national  habit  of  inaccuracy  and  em- 
bellishment, or  whether,  poor  things,  they  are 
generally  bad  judges  of  the  probabilities  of 
dangerous  illness,  we  will  not  attempt  to  de- 
cide ;  certain,  however,  it  is,  that  there  is  no 
expression  of  eagerness  so  vehement,  and  no 
picture  of  misery  so  vivid,  that  they  will  not 
employ  or  draw  it,  to  gain  an  end  for  which 
the  Englishman  who  despises  them  would 
deem  it  a  piece  of  superstition  to  raise  his 
little  finger  or  rise  from  his  easy  chair.  Like 
the  very  calamities  which  they  herald,  these 
zealous  emissaries  rarely  come  single,  and  the 
good  priest,  if  near  at  hand,  is  warned  of  his 
fate  by  many  voices  at  once,  each  outstrip- 
ping the  other  in  liveliness  of  statement  and 
earnestness  of  appeal.  (Let  the  reader  bear 
in  mind  that  we  are  here  supposing  not  a  real 
but  an  imaginary  grief.)  It  is,  then,  a  sore 
perplexity  to  priests,  that  they  cannot  always 
judge  of  the  necessity  for  their  intervention 
by  the  manner  in  which  this  imaginative 
people  are  apt  to  represent  it.  For  instance, 
such  exciting  phrases  as,  "  Your  reverence 
will  only  be  just  in  time  if  you  run  for  it ;" 
or,  "  They  are  gone  to  fetch  the  friends  to  the 
bedside  of  the  dying,"  may  (though  we  are 
far  from  saying  that  it  does)  mean  no  more 
than  that  Patrick  O'Leary  or  Mary  Mahony 
is  ill  of  the  rheumatism.  While  upon  this 
subject,  we  may  mention  an  anecdote  to  illus- 
trate at  once  the  naivete  of  our  Irish  friends, 
and  the  trials  of  patience  to  which  good 
priests  are  exposed.  The  Rev.  Mr.  — ,  who 
has,  or  had,  the  misfortune  of  sleeping  in  a 
room  towards  the  street,  was  one  night 
waked  up  by  a  voice,  of  which  we  will  only 
say,  that  it  was  strong  enough  to  arouse  a 
laborious  missionary  from  his  first  slumber. 
On  presenting  himself  at  the  window,  the 
priest  descried  by  the  gaslight  a  hard-fea- 
tured Irishman,  with  an  imploring  look,  who 
thus  addressed  him :  "  Your  reverence  I  your 
reverence !  it  was  '  the  wife'  who  was  ill,  and 
wanted  to  call  you  up ;  but  I  come  to  tell 
your  reverence  I  would  not  let  her." 

We  are  not  quite  sure  that  the  zeal  mani- 
fested by  the  Irish  for  the  sight  of  a  priest 
during  illness  is  in  all  cases  strictly  according 
to  sound  knowledge.  Some  part  of  it  un- 
doubtedly proceeds  from  a  notion  (the  cor- 


rectness of  which  we  leave  theologians  to  de- 
termine) that  the  priest,  as  such,  is  endowed 
with  the  power  of  healing  diseases.  They 
appear  to  consider  that  miraculous  virtue  de- 
pends not  upon  the  personal  sanctity,  but 
upon  the  office,  of  Christ's  minister.  The 
gift  of  healing  actually  imparted  to  the  Apos- 
tles, they  believe  to  descend  with  the  apostolic 
commission.  An  opinion  so  pious  and  so 
widely  spread,  we  would  be  far  from  treating 
otherwise  than  with  consideration  and  re- 
spect ;  nor  would  we  rashly  set  limits  to  the 
power  of  faith,  whether  in  the  supposed  pos- 
sessors, or  in  the  objects  of  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  quite  certain  that  in  an  Irish- 
man's judgment  a  priest  can  do  every  thing  ; 
as,  for  instance,  they  appear  to  think  that 
he  is  gifted  with  a  supernatural  power  of  dis- 
cerning the  physical  condition  of  the  patient. 
The  clergy  are  sometimes  reminded  in  their 
ministrations  of  the  passage  in  the  comedy 
where  the  friend  is  mistaken  for  the  doctor, 
and,  on  quitting  the  house,  is  surrounded  by 
a  troop  of  eager  relatives,  each  besetting  him 
with  the  question,  "How's  your  patient?" 
And  he  will  be  half  tempted  to  reply  in  the 
words  of  the  play,  "  My  dear  friends,  if  I  am 
a  doctor,  I  have  to  thank  you  for  my  diploma." 
For  thus  it  is,  that  on  leaving  the  house  of  the 
sick,  the  priest  is  accosted  by  many  voices  at 
once,  "What  does  your  reverence  think  of 
him?"  The  Protestant  doctor  would  have 
little  reason  to  be  flattered  if  he  could  hear 
the  contrasts  which  are  sometimes  drawn  be- 
tween his  powers  of  penetration  and  those  of 
the  meek  follower  of  the  Apostles,  whom  he 
often  eyes  with  so  much  of  malicious  scorn. 
For  these  zealous  people  will  hear  no  dis- 
claimers of  power,  however  unlimited,  from 
the  object  of  their  veneration.  They  meet  all 
with  the  answer,  "  Your  reverence  is  the  best 
doctor  after  all."  And  no  doubt,  so  far  as 
the  success  of  the  physician  depends  upon  the 
faith  of  the  patient,  they  are  not  without  the 
means  of  verifying  their  own  commendations. 
Yet  even  here  again  their  confidence,  how- 
ever exaggerated,  is  not  wholly  without  a 
warrant  in  fact.  It  is  undeniable  that  priests, 
over  and  above  any  medical  skill  which  they 
may  accidentally  (and,  in  truth,  not  unfre- 
quently)  possess,  are  often  better  judges  even 
than  medical  men  themselves  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  dangerous  sickness :  we  know  of  an 
eminent  physician  having  once  said  to  a  Ca- 
tholic priest,  "  You  gentlemen  have  a  >von- 
derful  knack  of  foreseeing  the  approach  of 
death."  There  are,  of  course,  reasons  why 
a  priest  should  make  this  part  of  the  medical 
art  his  study;  and  even  otherwise,  he  will 
acquire  from  habit  a  kind  of  instinct  on  the 
subject.  He  is  bound  under  sin  as  well  not 
to  give  the  Last  Sacraments  except  where 
reasonably  satisfied  of  mortal  danger,  as  not 
to  withhold  them  where  such  danger  exists 
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in  a  manifest,  though  it  may  be  but  an  inci- 
pient, form.  Again, — the  proximity  of  death 
suggests  farther  and  especial  duties  appro- 
priate to  this  stage  of  iihiess,  such  as  the 
Benediction  in  articulo  mortis,  and  the  assist- 
ance to  the  soul  in  its  agony.  The  priest, 
too,  should  be  well  versed  in  the  phenomena 
of  death  itself,  in  order  that  he  may  neither 
defraud  an  actually  living  member  of  the 
Church  of  such  sacraments  as  may  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  case,  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
expose  the  sacraments  themselves  to  the  irre- 


verence of  being  given  to  a  clearly  idcapable 
subject.  The  latter  danger  can  always  be 
obviated  in  a  doubtful  case  by  the  conditional 
form  of  administration  ;  but  since  even  a  con- 
dition does  not  secure  against  irreverence  in 
an  unequivocal  case,  and  ignorance  which  can 
be  overcome  does  not  furnish  an  excuse  for 
error,  the  priest  will  adopt  all  reasonable  means 
of  acquainting  himself  with  the  signs  of  dis- 
solution. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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In  the  arrangement  of  her  liturgical  year  the 
Church  commemorates  the  several  epochs  of 
the  history  of  man. 

The  four  weeks  of  Advent,  which  terminate 
in  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer,  recall  to  our 
memory  the  4000  years  which  man  passed  in 
expectation  of  the  Messiah,  who  was  to  en- 
lighten, sanctify,  and  vivify  them.  The  pe- 
riod intervening  between  the  Nativity  and 
Pentecost  comprises  the  hidden,  the  public, 
and  the  glorious  life  of  our  Saviour ;  we  con- 
template its  hidden  portion  from  the  Epiphany 
till  Lent,  during  which  penitential  season  the 
public  acts  of  our  Saviour  are  set  forth,  ter- 
minating in  the  memorial  of  his  Passion  and 
death  ;  and  from  Easter  till  the  Ascension  his 
glorious  life  and  the  foundation  of  the  Church, 
together  with  the  institution  of  the  sacraments, 
— the  tokens  by  which  all  succeeding  gene- 
rations were  to  be  assured  of  his  having  re- 
created them  after  their  fall.  After  the  As- 
cension Pentecost  is  celebrated,  and  the  Holy 
Comforter  sent  from  on  high  to  solace  men  in 
their  bereavement,  and  strengthen  them  in  the 
pilgrimage  upon  earth,  which  is  represented 
by  the  interval  between  this  festival  and  All 
Saints,  when  we  celebrate  her  arrival  at  the 
Land  of  Promise,  in  the  persons  of  those  saints 
who  have  run  their  race  and  received  their 
reward. 

During  this  journey  through  a  vale  of  tears 
the  Church  consoles  her  little  ones  by  cele- 
brating, praising,  and  holding  up  for  imitation 
the  heroic  acts  of  virtue  of  her  elder  children. 
The  gospels  of  this  time  are  instructions  on 
love  and  patience  towards  one  another ;  and 
the  charitable  miracles  and  parables  of  mercy 
are  recorded  during  this  long  sojournment  in 
the  desert. 

From  the  first,  indeed,  the  Church  has  ho- 
noured such  of  her  children  as  died  for  the 
faith  as  soon  as  persecution  demanded  so  mag- 
nanimous a  profession  of  their  belief,  but  she 


did  not  institute  any  general  festival  on  which 
they  all  were  commemorated,  leaving  their 
honour  to  the  safe  keeping  and  devotion  of 
those  who  had  witnessed  the  combat  and  vic- 
tory of  those  heroes.  Tertullian,  in  his  book 
De  Corona  Miliiis,  c.  3,  testifies  to  this :  "Ob- 
lationes  pro  defunctis,  pro  natalitiis  annua 
die  facimus :"  pro  natalitiis,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  martyrs,  on  the  days  on  which 
they  died  to  the  world  and  were  born  to  hea- 
ven. It  cannot  mean  for  the  martyrs,  as  is 
proved  from  other  passages  of  the  same  au- 
thor in  his  work  on  the  soul.  Before  citing 
these  latter,  however,  we  must  premise  that 
Tertullian  held  the  millennarian  doctrine,  the 
recollection  of  this  fact  being  necessary  for 
their  interpretation.  In  chap.  3,  "  On  the 
lower  regions,"  we  read,  "  Habes  et  regionem 
inferum  subterraneam  credere,  et  illos  cubito 
pellere,  qui  satis  superbe  non  putant  animas 
fidelium  inferis  dignas  :"  "  You  must  likewise 
believe  in  a  subterraneous  region  of  the  dead, 
and  keep  aloof  from  those  who  are  so  proud 
as  to  think  the  souls  of  the  faithful  too  noble 
for  the  lower  regions."  In  continuation,  he 
states  that  the  only  mode  of  entering  heaven 
immediately  after  death  is  by  martyrdom.  ''Si 
pro  Deo  occumbas,  non  in  mollibus  febribus 
et  in  lectulis,  sed  in  martyriis:  si  cruceni  tuam 
tollas  et  sequaris  Dominum  ut  ipse  praecepit, 
tota  paradisi  clavis  tuus  sanguis  est :"  "  If 
for  God's  sake  thou  wouldst  die,  let  it  not  be 
in  an  eff'eminate  fever,  and  on  thy  couch,  but 
in  martyrdom,  if  you  wish  to  take  up  your 
cross  and  follow  the  Lord  as  He  commandeth, 
for  your  blood  is  the  only  key  of  heaven." 
The  souls  of  others  he  assigned  to  limbo, 
there  to  be  punished  or  rewarded  as  they 
merited.  This  is  also  borne  out  in  his  book 
De  Carnis  Resurrectione,  c.  33  :  "  Nemo  enim 
peregrinatus  a  corpore  statim  immoratur  penes 
Dominum,  nisi  ex  martyrii  prserogativa,  scili- 
cet paradiso  non  inferis  diversurus :"  "  For 
no  one  departing  from  the  body  straightway 
rests  in  the  Lord,  unless,  indeed,  by  the  spe- 
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cial  privilege  of  martyrdom,  he  proceeds  to 
paradise  rather  than  the  reahiis  below." 

These  passages  prove  that  Masses  were  of- 
fered iiotybr  the  martyrs,  but  in  memory  of 
their  martyrdom;  because  Tertullian  could 
not  consider  those  in  need  of  prayers  who 
were  the  only  class  of  persons  whom  he  deemed 
worthy  of  instantaneous  admission  into  para- 
dise after  death. 

St.  Cyprian  also,  in  his  letters,  lays  down 
the  same  practice  of  commemorating  martyrs. 
Although  a  disciple  of  Tertullian,  whom  he 
read  daily,  he  differed  from  his  master,  as  he 
called  Tertullian's  works,  in  his  notions  on 
the  state  of  the  departed.  But  he  very  oddly 
falls  into  the  same  verbal  error  as  Tertullian, 
in  saying  that  sacrifice  was  offered  for  the 
martyrs,  although,  in  the  preceding  sentence, 
he  expresses  his  belief  that  they  are  in  glory. 
"  Palmas  a  Domino  et  coronas  illustri  passi- 
one  meruerunt.  Sacrificia  pro  eis,  ut  memi- 
nistis,  offerimus,  quoties  martyrum  passiones 
et  dies  anniversaria  commemoratione  cele- 
bramus :"  "  By  their  glorious  sufferings  they 
have  merited  palms  and  crowns  from  the 
Lord.  On  their  account,  as  you  are  aware, 
we  always  offer  sacrifices,  as  often  as  we 
celebrate,  with  annual  commemoration,  the 
sufferings  of  the  martyrs,  and  the  days  on 
which  they  departed."  He  cannot  mean  by 
pro  eis,  to  relieve  their  souls,  because  in 
another  place,  Epist.  37,  or  lib.  3,  epist.  6, 
requesting  the  clergy  to  be  attentive  to  the 
confessors  in  prison,  he  tells  them  :  "  Dies 
eorum  quibus  excedunt  annotate,  ut  comme- 
morationes  eorum  inter  memoriam  martyrum 

celebrari  possimus ac   significet  (v. 

Tertullus)  mihi  dies  quibus  in  carcere  beati 
fratres  nostri  ad  immortalitatem  gloriosae  mor- 
tis exitu  transeunt,  et  celebrentur  hie  a  nobis 
oblationes  et  sacrificia  ob  commemorationes 
eorum  :'*  "  Take  note  of  the  days  on  which 
they  depart  from  this  life,  in  order  that  we 
may  be  enabled  to  commemorate  them  when 
we  celebrate  the  memory  of  the  martyrs  .  .  . 
and  let  him  (Tertullus)  acquaint  me  with  the 
days  on  which  our  happy  brethren  expire  in 
prison,  and  pass  to  their  immortality  by  a  glo- 
rious death,  so  that  we  may  here  make  obla- 
tions, and  offer  sacrifice  in  memory  of  them." 

This  veneration  of  martyrs  continued  to  be 
chiefly  local  and  particular  until  the  seventh 
century,  when  a  festival  was  instituted  in 
honour  ofthe  whole  white-robed  army.  Prior 
to  this  period  festivals  were  celebrated  in 
honour  of  the  saints  collectively  between  Eas- 
ter and  Pentecost.  The  1st  of  May  was  de- 
dicated to  the  twelve  Apostles,  and  another 
day  of  the  same  month  to  all  the  martyrs. 

The  origin  of  this  veneration  of  all  the 
martyrs  in  a  body  took  the  place  of  a  relic  of 
idolatry  ;  and  it  would  seem  that  Providence 
had  reserved  the  embodiment  of  Paganism, 
the  Pantheon,  to  be  afterwards  used  in  the 


honour  of  its  conquerors;  and  that  they 
should  occupy  the  places  of  those  gods  M'honi 
they  had  hurled  from  their  pedestals  with  a 
word. 

This  magnificent  and  wondrous  structure  was 
built  by  Marcus  Agrippa,  thrice  consul  under 
Augustus,  in  memory  of  that  emperor's  victory 
at  Actium,  and  was  dedicated  to  all  the  gods 
under  the  title  of  Jove  the  Avenger, — Jovi  Ul- 
tori.  It  was  built  in  a  spherical  form  to  repre- 
sent the  heavens,  the  habitation  of  the  gods  ; 
and  also  to  prevent  jealousy  among  them,  tliis 
form  preventing  all  precedence.  The  Christian 
emperors  were  compelled  to  destroy  the  Pagan 
temples,  to  prevent  relapses  into  idolatry  ;  and 
all  the  most  wonderful  and  celebrated  build- 
ings ofthis  nature  were  levelled  to  the  ground, 
this  only  excepted,  to  stand  as  a  trophy  of 
the  triumph  of  God  over  Satan,  of  Christi- 
anity over  idolatry.  The  same  principle  was 
carried  out  after  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity into  this  country,  at  the  command  of 
St.  Gregory  the  Great.  But  when  the  danger  of 
returning  to  Paganism  had  passed,  Boniface  IV., 
on  his  elevation  to  the  Papacy,  obtained  from 
Phocas  the  emperor  a  grant  of  the  Pantheon, 
which  he  dedicated  as  a  church,  under  the 
title  of  Our  Lady  and  all  the  Martyrs,  on  the 
13th  of  May,  609,  and  ordered  the  anniver- 
sary of  this  dedication  to  be  celebrated  with 
great  solemnity.  This  was  in  imitation  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  who,  when  idolatry  was 
expelled  from  England,  ordered  that  the  Pa- 
gan temples  should  be  purified  and  conse- 
crated to  God  rather  than  destroyed.  Boni- 
face enriched  the  Pantheon  with  relics  of  mar- 
tyrs from  the  cemeteries  outside  the  city. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  Feast  of 
All  Saints.  The  feast  of  all  martyrs  soon 
included  the  honour  of  all  the  saints  in  heaven. 
In  731  a  chapel  was  erected  in  St.  Peter's  on 
the  Vatican  by  Gregory  III.,  in  honour  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  of  the  Apostles,  Mar- 
tyrs, and  Confessors — in  other  words,  of  all 
the  saints  in  heaven.  This  feast,  like  that 
of  Our  Lady  of  Martyrs,  was  first  confined  to 
Rome,  but  soon  met  with  general  favour  and 
acceptance  throughout  the  Church,  and  was 
celebrated  in  all  parts  of  the  Christian  world. 
Its  observance  having  become  universal,  Gre- 
gory IV.,  in  the  year  835,  constituted  it  a 
feast  of  obligation  for  the  whole  Church  of 
France,  where  he  then  was,  to  be  celebrated 
on  November  1st.  Louis  le  D^bonnaire,  the 
reigning  monarch,  confirmed  this  decree  as 
far  as  it  needed  civil  authority,  and  enforced 
its  commands. 

We  shall  now,  before  proceeding  with  the 
history  of  the  Feast  of  All  Saints,  examine 
how,  and  at  what  period,  confessors  were  hon- 
oured in  the  Church. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  Tertullian,  in 
accordance  with  the  millennarian  idea,  denied 
that  the  just  who  died  a  natural  death  were 
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permitted  to  enter  heaven.  St.  Cyprian's  I 
testimony  proves  that  the  contrary  opinion 
was  held.  In  lib.  iii.  Epist.  1,  or  Epist.  58, 
to  Pope  Lucius,  on  his  return  from  exile,  we 
read :  "  Neque  enini  in  tribus  pueris  minor 
fuit  martyrii  dignitas,  quia  morte  frustrata, 
de  camino  ignis  incolumes  exierunt :"  "  For 
neither  was  the  dignity  of  martyrdom  lessened 
in  the  three  youths,  because,  having  foiled 
death,  they  came  forth  unharmed  from  the 
fiery  furnace."  Another  passage  to  the  same 
effect  occurs  in  the  next  sentence. 

The  martyrdom  of  penance  was  considered 
the  "  key  of  heaven,"  no  less  than  that  of 
blood.  And  thus  we  find  that  St.  Antony 
ordered  his  body  to  be  interred  immediately 
after  his  death,  fearing  that  the  disciples  who 
so  venerated  him,  and  the  people  who  had  so 
eagerly  sought  his  counsel  and  acted  upon 
his  advice,  might  honour  his  body  when  dead. 
The  holy  Constantia  hurried  to  the  place  of 
his  grave,  and  there  passed  days  and  nights 
communing  with  the  spirit  of  him  whose 
miraculous  power  had  benefited  her.  As  soon 
as  the  emperors  ceased  their  persecutions,  the 
faithful  crowded  to  the  deserts,  to  combat  a 
new  enemy,  not  of  flesh  and  blood,  but  the 
principalities  and  powers.  The  author  of  the 
life  of  St.  Simon  Stylites,  and  one  of  that 
saint's  disciples,  describes  the  pomp  and  mag- 
nificence attendant  on  the  translation  of  his 
body  to  Antioch,  where  it  was  placed  in  a 
church.    (See  also  Theodoret.  Hist.  Rel.  c.  3.) 

The  illustrious  hermit  Marcion  was  so  fa- 
mous for  sanctity  and  miracles,  that  oratories 
were  built  during  his  lifetime  for  the  repose 
and  veneration  of  his  body  after  death.  On 
learning  this,  he  exacted  an  oath  from  his 
disciple  Eusebius,  to  bury  him  immediately 
after  death,  and  to  preserve  for  many  years 
the  place  of  his  burial  a  profound  secret, 
which  was  not  divulged  for  fifty  years.  In 
addition  to  these,  many  other  instances  of  the 
veneration  paid  to  hermits  might  be  cited. 

The  number  of  solitaries  who  retired  from 
the  world  after  the  persecution,  was  more  a 
matter  of  necessity  than  of  accident.  After 
her  great  struggles  the  Church  required  rest, 
and  time  to  reinvigorate  herself;  and  for  this 
she  fled  to  the  desert,  there  to  cultivate  the 
virtues  which  she  had  not  needed  during  the 
period  of  her  strife,  when  fortitude  was  her 
prominent  feature.  In  this  retirement  she 
had  leisure  to  think  and  form  her  mind,  and 
thence  produced  doctors,  learned  fathers,  and 
illustrious  bishops.  The  sanctity  oflife  brought 
to  such  perfection  in  the  fathers  of  the  desert, 
they  practised  in  the  midst  of  men;  and  in 
addition,  manifested  an  energy  of  mind,  a 
profoundness  of  thought,  and  a  vigour  of 
action,  which  has  influenced  the  Church 
through  all  succeeding  ages;  and  immediately 
after  their  own  respective  times,  merited  for 
them  the  veneration  of  the  faithful.    Thus  we 


learn  from  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat.  20), 
the  honours  paid  to  St.  Basil.  He  relates 
how  he  was  carried  by  holy  men,  every  one 
seeking  for  the  honour  of  being  employed  in 
his  burial.  "  And  now,"  says  he,  "  he  is  in 
heaven  ;  there,  if  I  mistake  not,  offering  sacri- 
fice for  us,  and  pouring  forth  prayer  for  the 
people."  In  the  21st  Orat.  the  same  St.  Gre- 
gory extols  St.  Athanasius,  believing  him  to 
be  among  the  patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles, 
and  martyrs.  In  the  early  ages  the  term 
Confessor  bore  a  different  signification  from 
that  which  we  now  often  attach  to  it,  it 
being  then  only  applied  to  those  who  suffered 
torments  for  the  faith,  but  were  not  required 
to  die.  The  distinction  is  given  and  ex- 
plained by  St.  Cyprian,  in  his  letter  to  Pope 
Lucius,  quoted  alDove.  Having  no  term  to 
express  the  character  of  these  holy  men,  they 
ranked  them  among  the  martyrs,  in  an  ex- 
tended signification.  In  like  manner,  the 
term  Confessor  has  been  since  used  in  a  wider 
sense,  and  conveys  an  idea  partially  dissimilar 
to  that  which  it  was  originally  intended  to 
produce ;  partially,  we  say,  because  as  a  life 
of  penance  was  styled  a  martyrdom,  so  a  life 
of  instruction  and  intellectual  testimony  to 
the  faith  conferred  a  claim  to  the  title  of 
confessor,  equal  with  those  who  had  suffered 
torments  rather  than  deny  it.  In  the  liturgy 
of  St.  Basil  we  have  a  distinct  mention  made 
of  confessors  as  different  from  martyrs.  This, 
however,  might  be  understood  in  St.  Cyprian's 
sense,  without  at  all  weakening  the  force  of 
the  argument,  for  there  is  likewise  mention 
of  all  just  souls  who  have  departed  in  the 
faith. 

But  to  come  now  to  the  individual  unmar- 
tyred  saint  whom  the  Church  first  honoured 
with  a  festival, — St.  Martin. 

This  saint  died  on  November  8th,  397,*  at 
Candes.  His  body  was  thence  translated  to 
Tours ;  its  reception  in  that  city  is  described 
by  Sulpicius  Severus,f  in  his  life  of  St. 
Martin.  He  says  it  was  praised  with  psalms 
and  hymns,  and  people  strove  for  the  honour 
of  being  employed  about  it. 

The  first  Council  of  Tours,  in  461,  under 
Pope  Hilary,  speaks  of  the  festival  of  the 
Translation.  In  472  his  relics  were  again 
transferred  to  a  church  in  the  city  dedicated 
to  him.  This  festival  occurs  in  the  Roman 
martyrology  on  the  11th  of  November,  being 
the  day  of  his  burial ;  his  translation  to  Tours, 
and  the  dedication  of  his  church,  on  July 
the  4th. 

Alban  Butler  denies  that  St.  Martin  was  the 
first  confessor  honoured  in  the  Church,  and 

*  The  precise  date  of  St.  IMartin's  death  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  argument;  Baronius,  Moreri,  and  others, 
have  discussed  it  at  length. 

t  Sulpicius  Severus  was  a  disciple  of  St.  Martin,  and 
survived  his  master  twenty-three  years.  He  wrote  a 
Sacred  History,  the  Life  of  the  Saint  in  three  epistles, 
and  a  Dialogue  on  the  Oriental  Anchorites. 
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cites  the  veneration  of  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist ;  but  St.  John  was  honoured  as  a  mar- 
tyr, not  as  confessor,  or  as  martyr-confessor. 
Butler  does  not  here  distinguish  between  the 
first  signification  of  the  word  confessor  and  its 
present  meaning. 

St.  Benedict  built  an  oratory  on  Mount 
Cassino  in  St.  Martin's  honour.  St.  Maurus 
also  built  a  church  under  his  patronage.  St. 
Willibrord,  Archbishop  of  Utrecht,  and  St. 
Swibert,  Bishop  of  Verdun,  consecrated  the 
cathedral  church  in  his  name.  The  Council 
of  Tours,  567,  spealts  of  its  being  called  under 
that  saint's  protection,  and  in  his  church.  This 
feast  is  likewise  mentioned  in  the  Capitulary* 
of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  lib.  ii.  c.  35,  in  the 
year  823. 

We  discontinued  the  history  of  the  Feast 
of  All  Saints  at  its  promulgation  by  Pope 
Gregory  IV.,  at  the  request  of  Louis  le  Debon- 
naire. It  had,  however,  been  celebrated  prior 
to  this,  as  we  learn  from  the  thirty-sixth  ca- 
non of  the  Council  of  Mayence,  in  813,  under 
Pope  Leo  III. 

It  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Councils  and 
writers  amongst  the  great  feasts  of  Christ- 
mas, Easter,  Ascension,  &c.,  as  a  festival  to 
be  observed  with  a  vigil,  as  no  less  than  the 
other  holidays  of  obligation.  Guigno,  or  Gui, 
elected  the  fifth  general  of  the  Order  of  the 
Chartreux  in  1109,  which  office  he  filled 
until  1137,  a  space  of  twenty-eight  years,  men- 
tions, in  the  new  statutes  he  drew  up,  the 
feast  of  All  Saints  as  one  of  the  days  on  which 
some  slight  relaxation  of  the  rule  might  be 
permitted. 

In  the  Council  of  Salingestat,  during  the 
Pontificate  of  Benedict  VIII.,  in  the  year 
1021,  the  first  canon  orders,  among  other 
high  festivals,  that  of  All  Saints  to  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  vigil  and  fast.  In  the  eighth  canon 
of  the  Second  Council  of  Oxford,  under  Ho- 
norius  III.,  in  the  year  1222,  the  vigil  of  All 
Saints  is  commanded  to  be  celebrated.  When 
its  observance  had  become  universal,  Sixtus 
IV.  established  its  octave,  in  14'80. 

This  feast,  which,  in  the  first  ages,  had 
no  existence,  and  in  the  times  immediately 
succeeding  them  was  only  locally  celebrated, 
at  length  became  obligatory  and  universal. 
This  has  arisen  from  the  devotion  of  parti- 
cular churches,  and  especially  of  monasteries, 
where  ordinary  festivals  were  more  solemnly 
celebrated,  and  festivals  of  devotion,  as  we 
now  call  them,  were  made  obligatory  on  the 
inmates.  Other  churches  followed  the  ex- 
ample,  and  so  the  observance  of  these  feasts 


*  Capitulary,  in  its  pjeneral  signification,  means  a  book 
divided  into  chapters;  but  here  it  is  a  peculiar  one — the 
Canonical  or  Civil  Law,  drawn  up  by  the  Bishop  or 
Barons,  and  published  with  tho  King's  sanction.  Such 
capitularies  were  issued  by  Childebert,  Clotairc,  Dago- 
bert,  Carloman,  Pepin,  and  particularly  Charlemagne, 
Louis  le  D(fbonnaire,  Lothaire,  and  Louis  II. ;  but  the 
custom  died  aw&y  with  the  third  race  of  kings. 


became  universal ;  and  the  authority  of  the 
Church  finally  stepped  in,  and  commanded 
and  encouraged  their  celebration  by  the  pro- 
mises of  considerable  indulgences. 

The  day  selected  for  the  feast  of  All  Saints 
was  not  undesignedly  fixed  upon.  It  falls  in 
the  most  appropriate  season  of  the  year.  When 
the  husbandman  has  gathered  in  his  fruits, 
and  rejoices  over  his  abundance,  the  Church 
celebrates  the  harvest  of  souls  which  she  has 
gathered  into  the  granary  of  heaven.  She 
prepared  her  children  by  Lent,  strengthened 
them  with  the  graces  of  Pentecost,  assisted 
and  encouraged  them  during  their  lives,  and 
now  rejoices  over  their  rewards  in  heaven. 

An  examination  of  the  oflSce  for  All  Saints, 
although  cursory,  will  be  the  best  of  means 
for  ascertaining  the  feelings  of  the  Church,  of 
making  them  our  own,  and  of  entering  into 
her  spirit.  In  the  Introit  she  calls  upon  all 
to  rejoice  at  the  glory  and  rewards  of  their 
brethren.  The  Epistle  encourages  those  who 
are  left  behind,  filling  them  with  the  hope  of 
the  same  reward,  notwithstanding  their  weak- 
ness ;  heaven  being  filled  with  all  tribes,  with 
people  of  all  stations,  ages,  dispositions,  frail 
as  we,  tempted  as  we.  The  Gospel  lays  down 
the  conditions  on  which  heaven  is  to  be  gained 
— by  adopting  principles  contrary  to  those  of 
the  world,  and  acting  in  accordance  with  these 
convictions.  And  here  a  thought  bestowed 
upon  the  wisdom  of  the  Church  in  assigning 
this  gospel  for  the  day  will  not  be  lost,  but 
fructify  richly  to  one's  own  profit.  The  term 
beatitudes  is  a  term  which  contains  deep  phi- 
losophy, and  suggests  topics  for  the  medita- 
tion of  years.  The  virtues  by  which  the  great 
prize  is  won  are  indeed  beatitudes,  even  on 
this  earth ;  their  maxims  and  rules  are  of 
divine  excellence,  and  alone  capable  of  satisfy- 
ing the  ardent  desires  of  the  soul.  And  from 
the  wisdom  of  the  Church  turn  to  our  Saviour's 
mercy.  He  does  not  require  us  to  be  misera- 
ble now  to  render  us  worthy  of  eternal  happi- 
ness hereafter,  but  makes  our  present  happiness 
depend  upon  our  efforts  after  future  glory. 

Four  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  the  insti- 
tution of  this  feast  of  All  Saints ;  and  if  they 
were  not  all  intended  by  the  originators,  yet 
the  nature  of  the  festival  bears  them  fully  out. 
It  was,  first,  the  anniversary  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Pantheon  ;  secondly,  it  is  designed 
to  honour  all  the  souls  who  have  passed  from 
earth  to  heaven  ;  thirdly,  to  supply  for  and 
expiate  our  negligences  and  omissions  in  the 
celebration  of  their  several  feasts  throughout 
the  year,  and  to  honour  those  who  have  not 
been  canonised  ;  and  fourthly,  to  enlist  in  our 
behalf,  as  intercessors,  the  unnumbered  host 
of  heaven. 

Before  closing  this  subject,  a  f(nv  words  on 
the  diflferent  classes  of  saints  and  on  canonisa- 
tion may  not  be  unacceptable,  at  least  to  such 
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as  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  benefiting 
by  Father  Faber's  essay  on  that  subject. 

Servant  of  God  is  a  term  applied  to  such 
persons  as  have  led  holy  lives  and  have  died 
in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  This  title  is  insuffi- 
cient to  warrant  the  honouring  of  the  bearer 
in  the  public  liturgy  of  the  Church. 

Venerable  is  the  title  of  those  who  have 
bsen  pronounced,  by  the  judges  appointed  to 
examine  and  scrutinise  the  life  of  him  upon 
whom  it  has  been  conferred,  to  have  been  per- 
sons of  great  sanctity  :  the  conferring  it  is  the 
first  step  in  the  process  of  canonisation,  but 
does  not  authorise  any  public  worship.  St. 
Bede  is  usually  styled  "  venerable,"  but  not  in 
the  sense  which  the  term  is  now  understood 
to  convey ;  it  was  his  title  while  still  living, 
and  has  been  continued  to  be  applied  to  him 
ever  since. 

Blessed  is  a  title  conferred  on  persons  whose 
practice  of  virtue  has  been  extraordinary  and 
heroic,  and  whom  the  Holy  See  has  permitted 
certain  countries,  districts,  or  religious  orders, 
to  venerate  publicly  by  a  Mass  and  Office  in 
their  honour. 

Beatification,  or  the  form  of  pronouncing  a 
person  to  have  practised  virtue  in  an  heroic 
degree,  and  of  being  worthy  of  the  title  of 
Blessed,  may  be  called  incipient  canonisation. 
In  this  grant  the  Pope  does  not  speak  ex 
cathedra,  or  command  the  worship  of  the  bea- 
tified, he  merely  allows  them  to  be  honoured. 
The  reverence  paid  to  the  beatified  is  less 
solemn  than  that  of  saints ;  their  Office  has  no 
octave;  their  feast  cannot  be  of  obligation, 
nor  may  a  votive  Mass  be  said  in  their  honour. 
Before  Alexander  the  Vllth's  time  the  cere- 
mony of  beatification  was  confined  to  the 
church  of  the  Order  of  which  the  beatified  was 
a  member,  if  a  religious,  or  to  that  of  his  nation, 
if  such  existed  in  Rome.  This  Pope  transferred 
the  ceremony  to  St.  Peter's  on  the  occasion  of 
the  beatification  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  Jan. 
8,  1662. 

Saint  is  the  denomination  of  one  who  has 
been  exempt  from  vice,  has  practised  virtue 
in  an  heroic  degree ;  God  also  has  performed 
miracles  by  his  means  when  alive,  and  through 
his  intercesssion  after  death ;  an  additional 
requisite  which  was  not  needed  for  beatifica- 
tion. . 

Canonisation  is  the  process  of  examining 
the  miracles  attributed  to  the  intercession  of 
the  saint,  and  is  also  significative  of  the  cere- 
mony by  which  a  saint  is  dogmatically  decreed 
and  pronounced  by  the  Holy  See  to  be  in 
heaven,  worthy  of  our  prayers,  and  capable 
of  assisting  us.  In  the  early  ages  it  consisted 
solely  in  inscribing  the  name  of  a  martyr  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  saints.  The  saint  is  pub-, 
licly  invoked,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Church, 
for  the  first  time  by  the  Pope  himself.  In 
virtue  of  canonisation,  Mass  and  Office  may 
and   is  ordered  to  be  said  throughout  the 


Church  in  honour  of  the  saint;  he  may  be 
chosen  as  a  patron,  and  his  Office  may  have 
an  octave :  the  Mass  of  his  name  may  be  of 
obligation  and  votive.  Pictures  of  him  may 
be  painted,  representing  him  with  an  aureola 
of  glory,  expressive  of  that  which  he  enjoys 
in  heaven,  and  imitative  of  that  which  appeared 
encircling  the  countenance  of  Moses  on  his 
descent  from  the  mountain, 

ALL  SOULS. 

The  return  of  a  long-absent  child  brings 
joy  to  a  mother's  heart;  for  a  time,  no  other 
thought  than  that  of  the  object  of  her  love 
disturbs  the  reverie  of  loving  contemplation 
into  which  the  first  burst  of  maternal  aff'ection 
has  subsided.  But  soon  the  memory  of  some 
other,  deceased,  child,  recalled  to  her  mind  as 
it  took  its  last  farewell  of  him  who  now  re- 
turns, breaks  in  upon  her  happiness,  and  comes 
back  to  her  thoughts  in  all  the  beauty  of  inno- 
cent childhood.  The  Church  too  is  a  mother, 
and  a  loving  one.  In  the  midst  of  her  jubi- 
lation over  the  happiness  of  her  children  in 
heaven,  their  true  home,  where  her  voice  is 
loud  in  praise,  and  her  heart  bounding  in  de- 
light, thoughts  of  an  other  hue  suddenly  darken 
the  light  of  her  joy,  and  enshroud  her  in  de- 
solation and  grief, — thoughts  of  other  children, 
who  are  in  the  grave  of  punishment,  passing 
their  days  and  nights  and  years  in  sorrow  and 
pain.  To  the  contemplation  of  this  sad  scene 
she  applies  the  whole  energy  of  her  soul ;  turn- 
ing from  those  in  bliss,  who  need  no  help  from 
her,  to  soothe  the  grief  and  mitigate  the  woes 
of  her  sinful  but  beloved  ones.  After  having 
taken  up  the  strain  of  our  Lady  in  an  ecstasy 
of  gratitude  and  delight  on  contemplating  the 
honour  and  joys  bestowed  on  her  children, 
and  calling  upon  all  to  bless  the  Lord,  the 
thought  of  those  who  have  not  jei  obtained 
mercy  engages  her  whole  attention,  and  com- 
pletely abstracts  her  from  her  first  thoughts. 
In  the  words  of  holy  David,  she  breathes  forth 
in  mourning  accents,  "  Placebo  Domino  in 
regione  vivorum :"  "  I  will  please  the  Lord 
whilst  in  the  land  of  the  living."  She  per- 
sonifies her  suffering  ones,  and  supplies  for 
them  what  they  neglected  whilst  in  the  land 
of  the  living.  The  night  has  overtaken  them, 
"in  which  no  man  can  work;"  their  day  olP 
action  is  passed,  and  they  must  bear  the  anger 
of  the  Lord.  But  so  great  is  the  conformity 
of  their  wills  with  that  of  God,  so  great  is  their 
love  for  Him,  that  their  pains  are  willingly 
and  cheerfully  borne,  and  would  be  so  even 
through  eternity,  were  such  the  wish  of  God. 
They  did  not  perfectly  imitate  their  Saviour's 
actions  whilst  in  life ;  they  now  desire  to  imi- 
tate Him  in  all  they  are  able,  suff'ering  in 
his  passiveness.  His  life  on  earth  was  one  of 
pain  and  degradation ;  it  was  passed  cheerfully 
and  lovingly  in  honour  of  his  Father,  and  He 
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would  willingly  have  prolonged  it  till  the  last 
day,  were  it  required;  the  saints  too  would 
uninurmuringly  have  continued  to  dwell  on 
this  earth,  in  exchange  for  the  glories  and  de- 
lights of  heaven,  for  the  greater  glory  of  God, 
as  long  as  such  a  sacrifice  was  demanded  of 
their  love.  This  obedience  and  love  of  our 
Saviour  and  the  saints,  although  a  proof  of 
their  glory  hereafter,  was  still  a  pain  and  de- 
privation, and  to  release  them  from  it  would 
have  been  a  great  mercy.  The  obedience 
and  love  of  the  suffering  souls  in  purgatory  is 
a  holy  expiation  of  their  former  disobedience 
and  forgetfulness  of  God  ;  but  yet,  as  they  are 
suffering  actual  pains,  grievous  and  of  long 
continuance,  an  alleviation  of  them  is  a  great 
gift,  and  for  it  they  look  to  none  but  us.  Un- 
less we  contribute  to  their  ransom,  they  will 
remain  in  their  prison  "  till  they  have  paid 
the  last  farthing." 

To  the  full  appreciation  of  their  necessities, 
no  less  than  to  an  ardent  charity,  is  attribut- 
able the  anxious  solicitude  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians for  the  release  of  their  suffering  brethren 
from  the  pains  of  purgatory.  The  catacombs, 
the  book  in  which  the  mind  of  the  first  Chris- 
tians is  clearly  and  fully  expressed,  bear 
ample  testimony  to  the  affectionate  anxiety 
for  the  rest  and  peace  of  the  departed.  In 
addition  to  the  monumental  prayer,  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  Mass,  and  prayers  at  stated  periods, 
besides  the  ordinary  commemoration  in  the 
daily  Mass,  were  offered  for  the  souls  in  pain, 
as  we  learn  from  various  passages  in  Tertul- 
lian's  book  De  Monogamia^  and  in  various 
parts  of  his  work  De  Anima ;  also  in  De 
Coron.  Milit,  St.  Cyprian  likewise  speaks  of 
prayers  for  the  saints  ;  but  these  passages  are 
well  known,  and  a  repetition  of  them  would 
be  tedious.  We  merely  call  attention  to  them 
to  shew  that  prayers  have  been  offered  for  in- 
dividuals from  the  infancy  of  the  Church. 
But  no  general  commemoration  of  all  the  de- 
parted existed  for  many  centuries;  this  was 
first  instituted  by  Odilo,  Abbot  of  Cluny,  in 
the  year  998,  and  was  commanded  by  him 
to  be  observed  in  all  the  monasteries  subject 
to  him.  From  the  monasteries  it  passed  to 
the  surrounding  churches,  was  noticed  by 
foreigners,  and  by  them  carried  back  to  their 
own  countries,  and  finally  became  general 
throughout  Europe  ;  the  church  of  Besan^on 
having  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  imitate 
the  example  of  the  monasteries.  We  find  in  the 
canons  of  the  Second  Council  of  Oxford,  1222, 
quoted  above  in  testimony  to  the  existence  of 
All  Saints  as  a  feast  of  obligation,  the  feast  of 
souls^festum  animarum^  as  one  on  which  no 
work  was  allowed  before  office,  i.e.  a  feast  of 
minor  obligation.  The  Greek  Church  makes 
two  general  commemorations  of  the  dead 
during  the  year;  one  on  each  of  the  Satur- 
days preceding  Lent  and  Pentecost. 

The  Church   of  the  early  times  was  not 


singular  in  her  belief  as  to  the  state  of  the 
departed.  The  Jews  before  her  held  the  same 
opinion ;  and  even  if  she  only  servilely  imi- 
tated the  practice  of  the  Jewish  Church  in  this 
particular  point,  without  being  warranted  so 
to  do  by  her  own  system  and  the  deductions 
consistently  drawn  from  her  faith  on  penance 
and  satisfaction,  it  would  be  no  argument 
against  the  correctness  of  our  belief  and  the 
rectitude  of  our  practice,  for  there  are  many 
doctrines  and  observances  of  the  Jews  which 
have  been  perfected  according 'to  the  Chris- 
tian model.  "  Christ  came  not  to  destroy, 
but  to  fulfil." 

The  earliest  testimony  of  the  practice  of 
offering  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  dead  we 
find  in  2  Maccabees,  xii.  42,  c'vrc.  The  facts 
are  these.  After  a  battle  fought  by  Judas 
Maccabeus,  whilst  burying  the  dead  the  sol- 
diers found  concealed  in  the  clothes  of  some 
of  their  dead  companions  idolatrous  amulets ; 
"  And  so,  betaking  themselves  to  prayers,  they 
besought  Him  (the  Lord)  that  the  sin  which 
had  been  committed  might  be  forgotten.  ,  .  . 
And,  making  a  gathering,  he  (Judas)  sent 
twelve  thousand  drachmas  of  silver  to  Jeru- 
salem, for  sacrifice  to  be  offered  for  the  sins 
of  the  dead,  thinking  well  and  religiously  con- 
cerning the  resurrection."  And  in  verse  44' 
a  clause  is  inserted  by  the  writer  of  the  book  : 
*'  For  if  he  had  not  hoped  that  they  who  were 
slain  should  rise  again,  it  would  have  seemed 
superfluous  and  vain  to  pray  for  the  dead." 
And  in  verse  46  he  concludes  the  account 
with  another  remark  of  his  own  :  "  It  is  there- 
fore a  holy  and  wholesome  thought  to  pray 
for  the  dead,  that  they  may  be  loosed  from 
sins." 

If  this  is  rejected  as  Scriptural  proof,  it 
must  be  received  as  historical  testimony.  This 
passage,  and  the  remark  of  the  writer  at  its 
conclusion,  bear  witness  that  the  Jews  be- 
lieved in  the  efficacy  of  sacrifices  in  loosening 
the  dead  from  sins,  and  is  likewise  a  proof  of 
their  acting  upon  their  belief.  We  have  the 
sin  stated,  the  prayers  offered,  and  money  col- 
lected to  be  sent  to  Jerusalem  for  sacrifices  in 
atonement  for  the  sin. 

The  objection,  that  the  soldiers  and  their 
general,  Judas,  were  in  error  as  to  the  belief  of 
the  nation,  is  scarcely  worth  answering ;  but 
to  explain  the  passage  fully,  it  may  be  as  Avell 
to  state,  that  Judas  was  himself  high-priest; 
and  as  for  his  imposing  on  his  army,  and  ob- 
taining money  "  under  false  pretences,"  this  is 
more  easily  asserted  by  others  than  it  could 
have  been  effected  by  Judas.  If  the  general 
had  duped  his  soldiers,  the  writer  of  his  his- 
tory, being  a  holy  man,  would  have  rather  ex- 
posed his  fault  than  explained  and  approved 
of  the  action. 

St.  Austin  is  satisfied  with  this  text  as  a 
proof  of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  ;  and  de- 
clares, that  although  this  belief  were  not  sane- 
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tioned  by  the  authority  of  any  passage  in 
Scripture,  the  practice  of  the  whole  Church 
appears  to  him  quite  sufficient  warrant  for 
praying  for  the  dead.  In  his  Confessions  he 
begs  prayers  for  his  mother  Monica  and  her 
husband  Patricius ;  and  mentions  sacrifices  for 
all  the  departed  in  his  book  Dc  Cura  Mort. 
c.  4.  And  in  his  thirty-second  sermon,  De 
Verbis  ApostoUs,  he  mentions  tiie  commemo- 
ration of  departed  souls  in  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Mass,  as  the  Church  has  learnt  from  the  tra- 
dition of  the  Fathers. 

That  the  Jews  of  the  present  day  believe 
in  purgatory  we  learn  from  their  Rabbinical 
books.  The  fabulous  nature  of  these  writings 
does  not  at  all  weaken  the  force  of  the  argu- 
ment drawn  from  them  to  bear  out  our  opi- 
nion. In  them  their  doctrines  are  clothed  in 
fable  and  allegory ;  they  seem  to  give  as  facts, 
binding  on  the  credulity  of  the  people,  para- 
bles or  allegories  which  might  originally  have 
been  intended  as  vehicles  of  instruction.  Se- 
veral histories  illustrative  of  the  doctrine  of 
purgatory  are  given  by  Bartoloccio.*  The 
substance  of  these  is,  that  the  pains  of  pur- 
gatory lasted  for  the  space  of  one  year  only  ; 
during  this  time  the  soul  was  permitted  to 
visit  its  body,  the  scenes  of  its  life,  and  its 
friends ;  during  this  year  prayers  are  offered 
for  the  soul,  and  particularly  there  is  a  strict 
obligation  on  children  of  saying  it  for  their 
deceased  parents,  the  prayer  being  called  Ka- 
disch.  If  a  certain  prayer  is  chanted  on  Fri- 
days, all  the  souls  in  purgatory  are  permitted 
to  refresh  themselves  at  the  wells  ;  wherefore 
tiie  Rabbins  prohibit  most  strongly  that  all 
the  water  of  a  well  should  be  drawn,  lest  the 
souls  in  j)urgatory  be  deprived  of  their  re- 
freshmen?.  The  Sabbath  is  a  privileged  day, 
both  for  the  deliverance  of  these  unhappy 
souls,  and  for  being  a  day  of  rest  from  their 
sufferings.  They  confine  purgatory  to  Jews, 
and  hell  they  assign  as  the  abode  of  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  the  torments  they  consider  to  be  nearly 
the  same  as  those  of  hell,  the  difi'erence  con- 
sisting in  their  intensity  and  duration. 

The  belief  in  punishments  and  rewards  after 
death  necessarily  includes  the  belief  in  pur- 
gatory. All  sins  are  not  equal,  but  they  all 
deserve  punishment;  and  punishment  must  be 
proportionate  to  their  guilt:  the  more  heinous 
meriting  a  severe  retribution,  the  less  a  more 

*  Bartoloccio  was  born  at  Celleno,  in  Tuscany,  in  the 
year  1G13 ;  he  became  a  Cistercian  in  1G32,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  Hebrew,  of  which  language  he 
was  professor  in  Rome  for  many  years:  he  died  in  1651. 
He  wrote  a  Hebrew  Library,  in  three  volumes,  to  which 
two  were  added  by  his  pupil  Imbonati. 


merciful  chastisement.  Consistency  of  reason- 
ing must  lead  to  this  admission,  and  for  an 
illustration   we  need  but  name  the  opinions 
of  Plato.    Unassisted  by  revelation,  he  had  ar- 
rived at  very  clear  notions  on  the  subject  of 
punishment  after  death  for  the  sins  of  one's 
life.     In  the  sixty-second  chapter  of  Phcedo, 
TovTioy  ^e  outoj    Tre^v^orwj^,  having    described 
in  the  preceding  chapter  the  four  great  and 
principal  rivers  of  the  earth  and  their  courses, 
he  proceeds  to  state  their  uses  and  purposes. 
After  death,  he  supposes  that  all  are  judged  ; 
first  those   who  have  lived  holily,  and   next 
those  whose   lives   have   been    sinful.     Such 
as  are  found  to  have  lived  only  moderately 
well   are   conducted   to   the   river   Acheron, 
which  he  has  previously  described  as  having 
a   subterraneous  passage  to  the  lake  Ache- 
rusa,  whither  most  souls  are  sent,  and  whence, 
after  a  certain  period,  they  are  permitted  to 
return  to  other  bodies.     On   their  arrival  at 
Acheron,    they  are   carried  by  the   vehicles 
there  in  readiness  to  the  pool  Acherusa,  where 
they  are  purged  from  their  sins,  expiate  the 
injuries  they  have  inflicted  by  injustice,  and 
for  their  good  actions  obtain  rewards.     But 
if  some  appear  incurable  on  account  of  the 
enormity  of  their  crimes,  such  as  sacrilege  and 
murder,  they  are  cast  into  Tartarus,  whence 
they  are  never  released.     Tartarus  he  has  de- 
scribed in  the  foregoing  chapter  as  being  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  earth,  and  being  also 
named    Pyriphlegethon,   or  burning.     Those 
whose  sins  are  of  a  more  pardonable  nature, 
as  insults  to  parents  which  have  been  redeemed 
by  subsequent  respect,  and  homicide,  must 
also  enter  Tartarus ;  but  after  remaining  there 
a  year,  its  waters  eject  them.  .  .  .  Those  who 
have  lived  more  holily  than  others  are  liber- 
ated from  these  subterraneous  prisons,  ascend 
to  the  pure  regions  on  high,  and  dwell  above 
the  earth. 

Here  we  have  a  counterpart  of  the  Catholic 
doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  hell's  torments,  and 
of  their  being  inflicted  by  fire,  and  of  the  tem- 
porary pains  of  purgatory,  allowing  for  the 
imaginative  location  of  the  abodes  of  punish- 
ment. In  one  particular  Plato's  error  is  si- 
milar to  the  Rabbinical  idea  of  the  expiration 
of  the  soul's  imprisonment  after  one  year's 
purgation ;  but  this  may  be  an  expression  of 
the  short  duration  of  purgatory,  and  not  of 
the  belief  that  all  punishment  ended  with  the 
anniversary  of  its  commencement.  At  least 
this  may  be  the  corruption  of  an  originally 
correct  idea.  M. 
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SOCINIANISM. 


On  the  Religious  Ideas.    By  William  Johnson 

Fox,  M.P.  London,  Charles  Fox. 
In  many  respects,  Mr.  Fox  is  a  much  more 
satisfactory  antagonist  to  deal  with  than  those 
speculators  who,  having  been  brought  up  in 
Anglicanism,  have  afterwards  embraced  some 
modification  of  the  Socinian  creed.  He  is 
more  scientific,  more  aware  of  his  own  princi- 
ples, more  calm  and  philosophic,  and,  we  must 
add,  more  candid  and  temperate  in  the  expo- 
sition of  his  views.  The  series  of  lectures  he 
has  just  published  under  the  above  title  is, 
perhaps,  as  complete  and  systematic  an  ac- 
count of  the  theological  system  of  those  who, 
for  want  of  a  better  title,  we  must  call  Soci- 
nians,  as  any  other  recently  written  English 
book  that  we  can  name.  It  labours,  it  is  true, 
under  the  defects  which  are  generally  in- 
separable from  all  compositions  originally 
designed  for  public  delivery.  It  is  occa- 
sionally diff'use,  and  occasionally  declama- 
tory, but  nevertheless,  the  tone  of  the  philoso- 
phic teacher  is,  for  the  most  part,  adequately 
sustained ;  and  we  are  seldom  annoyed  by 
those  needless  repetitions  and  senseless  clap- 
traps which  so  often  vitiate  the  ablest  pro- 
ductions of  the  popular  lecturer. 

We  question,  indeed,  whether  a  better  case 
can  be  made  out  in  favour  of  unmixed  Ration- 
alism than  Mr.  Fox  has  here  laid  before  us. 
W^e  do  not  mean,  that  a  more  impetuous  and 
damaging  onslaught  might  not  be  made  on 
dogmatic  religion,  or  that  what  must  be  (in 
courtesy)  termed  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  Socinian  philosophy  might  not  be  ar- 
ranged in  a  more  systematic  and  imposing 
form.  Mr.  Fox's  book  is  one  of  statement 
rather  than  of  reasoning ;  and  as  we  ourselves 
consider  that  the  moment  Socinianism  betakes 
itself  to  logic,  it  betrays  its  inherent  baseless- 
ness and  inconsistencies,  we  look  upon  a 
simple  statement  of  his  views  as  the  most  effi- 
cacious means  for  their  propagation  which 
can  be  adopted  by  a  zealous  adherent  of  this 
modern  religion.  It  is  solely  because  Socin- 
ianism wears  the  aspect  of  a  clear,  precise,  and 
homogeneous  system,  that  it  makes  its  way 
with  intelligent  Protestants.  It  is  a  refuge  to 
the  independent  soul  when  agitated  by  the 
conflicting  facts  of  dogmatic  Protestantism. 
It  is  a  syren  which  woos  to  its  embrace  the 
spirits  of  those  who  are  tempest-tost  on  the 
ocean  of  controversy  and  doubt ;  and  it  is  by 
singing  sweetly  its  own  praises,  and  not  by 
any  closely-reasoned  chain  of  argument,  that  it 
entices  the  wearied  voyager  to  flee  from  the 
raging  waves  around  him  to  that  shore  which 
seems  to  promise  him  refreshment  and  rest  for 
ever. 


We  are  ourselves  morally  convinced  that  no 
man  of  competent  faculties  ever  looks  the  dif- 
ficulties of  religion  fully  in  the  face,  resolved, 
at  all  costs,  to  be  a  consistent  reasoner,  with- 
out ending  either  in  Atheism  or  Catholicism. 
Atheism,  in  truth,  breaks  down  at  its  very 
commencement;  but  let  a  man  once  leap  over 
the  gigantic  chasm  which  divides  in  twain  the 
arguments  of  the  Atheist,  and  renders  his 
theory  both  an  absurdity  and  an  impossibility, 
and  he  can  go  on  from  step  to  step,  not  in- 
deed rearing  a  glorious  and  enduring  edifice 
of  knowledge,  but  dashing  to  the  ground 
every  stone  that  has  been  set  up  by  his 
fellow-men,  until  he  dwells  desolate  in  the 
midst  of  a  blank  and  arid  desert  of  universal 
scepticism.  But  if  he  cannot  force  himself  to 
overlook  the  one  great,  awful,  and  consoling 
truth,  that  there  is  a  God,  we  are  persuaded 
that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  any  well-in- 
formed man  of  moderate  capacities  to  be  con- 
sistent in  his  ideas  respecting  the  unseen  world 
without  embracing  the  creed,  and  submitting 
to  the  authority,  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Accordingly,  as  is  natural,  we  find  that  the 
further  a  man  of  cultivated  mind  recedes  from 
the  dogmatic  creed  of  Catholicism,  the  more 
studiously  does  he  avoid  any  thing  like  posi- 
tive argument  in  favour  of  the  system  he  adopts. 
He  will  prove,  indeed,  the  simple  being  of  a 
God,  sometimes  in  a  most  cogent  and  admir- 
able manner ;  but  the  moment  he  would  erect 
a  structure  of  positive  conceptions  respecting 
the  nature,  attributes,  and  actions  of  that  God, 
and  respecting  the  past  history,  the  present 
spiritual  condition,  and  the  future  and  eternal 
prospects  of  man,  that  moment  he  quietly 
drops  all  proof,  and  betakes  himself  to  bold 
and  reckless  statement  and  assertion.  Suc- 
ceeding in  shewing  that  all  dogmatic  creeds 
are  accompanied  by  some  difliculties,  and  that 
much  of  Protestantism  is  as  untenable  as  it 
is  odious,  therefore  he  calmly  assumes  that 
his  theory  of  religious  truth  holds  good,  and 
is  not  even  more  radically  self-inconsisent  than 
any  one  of  the  systems  which  he  has  rejoiced 
to  destroy. 

Extraordinary,  indeed,  and  instructive  it  is, 
to  mark  the  startling  contrast  between  the 
teaching  and  the  practice  of  the  devotees  of 
that  system,  which,  'upholding  Christianity  as 
a  divine  religion,  yet  denies  to  it  the  exclu- 
sive possession  of  any  dogmas,  communicated 
to  man  by  the  infallible  teaching  of  Almighty 
God.  Loud  as  are  the  men  of  this  school  in 
their  applause  of  the  accuracy  and  complete- 
ness of  the  various  branches  of  physical  science, 
and  strenuously  as  they  assert  the  necessity 
of  assimilating  science  and  theology  with  one 
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another,  it  never  seems  to  strike  them  that 
they  are  bound  to  reduce  their  creed  to  a  per- 
fect scientific  coherence  in  all  its  parts,  and  to 
prove  the  various  hypotheses  which  they  would 
substitute  for  the  ancient  belief  of  the  universal 
Christian  Church.  And  never  have  we  met 
with  a  treatise  in  which  this  Trpwrov  \levloQ  of 
the  Rationalist  scheme  is  more  palpable  than  in 
Mr.  Fox's  temperate  and  ably  written  pages. 
When  men  declaim,  and  assault,  and  ridicule, 
and  sneer,  and  seem  bent  only  on  making  all 
opponents  look  like  fools,  we  hardly  look  for 
any  rigid  accuracy  of  logical  proof.  They 
enter  the  arena  as  gladiators,  not  as  philo- 
sophers. Provided  they  succeed  in  demolish- 
ing their  adversaries,  they  are  permitted  to 
carry  off  the  palm  of  acuteness  and  courage  ; 
we  applaud  them,  and  ask  no  more.  But  as 
Mr.  Fox  discusses  a  well-arranged  series  of 
topics,  and  expounds  what  he  considers  both 
the  essence  and  the  development  of  an  unde- 
niable religious  system,  we  are  again  and  again 
amazed  to  see  so  collected  and  candid  a  thinker 
as  blind  to  the  audacious  assumptions  into 
which  he  incessantly  falls  as  the  simplest  be- 
liever in  Pagan  superstitions,  or  in  the  infallible 
curative  powers  of  a  fashionable  and  well- 
puffed  panacea.  A  few  examples  of  this  un- 
consciousness of  the  inconsistencies  and  base- 
lessness of  the  Socinian  scheme,  occurring  as 
they  do  in  an  author  so  much  above  the  vulgar 
crowd,  will  perhaps  not  be  without  instruc- 
tion and  interest  to  some  of  our  readers. 

We  have  already  so  often  stated  what  is  the 
elementary  point  of  difference  between  Catho- 
licism and  Socinianism,  Rationalism,  Philoso- 
phical Christianity,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be 
named,  that  we  need  expend  no  space  in  again 
dilating  upon  it.  It  is  simply  a  question  whether 
Christianity  is  a  revelation  of  certain  spiritual 
truths,  commonly  termed  doctrines,  or  dogmas, 
or  is  merely  one  of  the  many  forms  of  belief 
with  which  pious  and  well-meaning  men  have 
at  once  overlaid  and  embodied  the  elements  of 
the  morality  of  universal  human  nature.  The 
question  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  is  a 
subsidiary  one;  or  rather,  it  is  a  question  of 
which  the  determination  necessarily  follows,  in 
one  way  or  other,  on  the  original  question.  If 
Christianity  does  reveal  true  doctrines,  then  cer- 
tainly the  Scriptures  are  inspired,  that  is,  they 
are  infallibly  true.  If  Christianity  is  only  a 
peculiarly  admirable  system  of  morals,  and  a 
development  of  those  ideas  respecting  the  Di- 
vinity which  man  finds  in  his  own  inward 
nature,  then  the  Bible  is  no  more  inspired 
than  the  writings  of  Plato  or  the  traditions 
of  Hindoo  mythology.  This  latter  is  Mr. 
Fox's  belief,  and  his  work  is  devoted  to  shew 
what  is  the  superstructure  of  faith  which  he 
builds  up  on  this  foundation. 

His  theory  is,  in  common  with  his  co-reli- 
gionists, that  nothing  is  true  with  respect  to 
invisible  things  but  what  is  found  to  correspond 
to  certain  natural  indications  and  faculties  in 


the  nature  of  man  himself.  What  he  here 
terms  "  The  Religious  Ideas"  are  correlatives 
to  the  only  real  truths  which  actually  exist. 
All  else  is  fiction,  superstition,  or  a  myth.  He 
does  not  indeed  assert  that  all  these  ideas 
would  grow  up  and  develope  themselves  in 
the  mind  if  left  unaided  by  outward  circum- 
stances and  the  suggestions  of  tradition, — and 
herein  appears  one  of  the  fundamental  over- 
sights of  the  Socinian  creed, — but  he  believes 
that  the  mind  is  so  constituted  that,  under 
a  favourable  influence,  it  as  naturally  gives 
birth  to  these  conceptions  as  the  root  of  a  tree, 
when  watered  by  the  rains,  and  warmed  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  sends  forth  its  shoots,  its  leaves, 
and  its  blossoms.  Such  ideas  he  considers  to 
be  those  of  revelation,  God,  Providence,  the 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  duty,  redemption, 
heaven,  and  the  like. 

"  These  are  the  conceptions,"  he  says,  "  which  we 
find  in  the  most  intellectual  forms  of  religion,  in  the 
most  dissenting  Dissent,  and  the  most  protesting  Pro- 
testantism ;  we  find  them  in  the  strongest  assertion  of 
individual  judgment  in  mattei-s  of  faith,  and  we  find 
them  also  in  the  most  implicit  submission  which  the 
devout  believer  in  the  Roman  Catholic  system  renders 
to  the  guide  of  his  conscience,  his  priest,  who  is  his 
mediator.  We  find  them  in  all  forms  of  Christianity, 
and  we  find  them  in  that  Judaism  which  originated 
Christianity.  We  may  trace  them  in  the  fierce  my- 
thology of  the  Goths,  and  in  the  graceful  mythology 
of  the  Greeks.  We  behold  them  in  the  multitudinous 
idolatry  of  the  Hindoo,  and  in  the  stern  monotheism  of 
the  Mohammedan.  We  find  them  in  the  different  forms 
which  each  religion  has  assumed  under  differing  circum- 
stances ;  and  we  may  go  back  till  we  behold  them  sha- 
dowed out  in  the  remote  and  gigantic  forms  of  pri- 
meval Egyptian  superstition.  They  are  in  all ;  although, 
diversified  by  various  influences,  they  form  different 
and  hostile  religions,  seeking  for  the  conversion  of  one 
another,  mutually  excommunicating,  and  influencing  by 
their  conflicts  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires. 

"As  we  trace  these,  the  religious  ideas,  in  succession, 
I  think  it  will  appear  that  they  have  a  deeper  founda- 
tion than  the  mere  ceremonies,  the  creeds,  the  books, 
the  priesthood,  the  teachers,  the  oracles,  by  which  re- 
ligions are  distinguished,  and  from  which  they  are  called. 
I  think  we  shall  find  that  they  have  their  root  in  human 
nature  ;  that  they  are  the  growth  of  man's  intellectual 
and  moral  constitution ;  that  they  are  in  their  essence 
a  reality,  as  much  as  he  is  a  reality.  I  do  not  call  them 
innate  ideas ;  that  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  has  been 
exploded  from  the  days  of  Locke.  We  are  not  born 
with  thoughts,  but  we  are  born  with  tendencies  to 
thought,  and  to  certain  modes  and  forms  of  thought, 
which  afterwards  take  a  definite  existence.  For  though 
Locke  exploded  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  his  com- 
parison of  the  mind  of  man  to  a  sheet  of  blank  paper 
fails  egregiously  ;  there  are  some  things  which  cannot 
be  written  upon  that  paper  by  any  hands  ;  and  there 
are  symbols  of  ideas  which  will  appear  upon  it,  although 
no  hand  be  excited  to  trace  them  there  ;  which,  under 
the  appropriate  influences,  will  come  out,  like  the 
writing  on  paper  with  sympathetic  ink  when  it  is  held 
to  the  fire,  and  will  grow  plain  and  legible  even  to  untu- 
tored tribes.  There  are  tendencies  to  modes  of  thought, 
such  as  what  philosophers  mean  by  '  the  moral  sense  ;' 
not  a  power  born  with  us,  like  the  physical  and  external 
senses,  but  such  a  constitution  as  that,  in  due  time,  the 
conceptions  of  right  and  wrong,  of  good  and  evil,  of 
duty,  will  arise  in  the  mind  and  exist  there  to  »  certain 
extent,  though  that  extent  may  be  diversified  by  the 
acquirements  and  the  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  the 
individual.    The  assumption  that  such  tendencies  are 
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physicall}'  manifested  is  the  foundation  of  phrenology, 
and  is  a  correct  conception  in  itself,  whether  the  phreno- 
logy which  is  thus  founded  be  true  or  false,  complete 
or  imperfect,  accurate  or  inaccurate  in  its  deductions. 
"Whether  there  be  or  be  not  in  the  head  an  organ  of 
veneration,  the  tendency  of  man's  being  is  to  venerate ; 
and  this  tendency  will  discover  or  create  for  itself  an 
object.  Veneration  seeks  the  majestic;  it  will  delineate 
and  believe  in  the  majestic.  It  has  a  tendency  towards 
this  ;  and  although  it  may  be  often  wrong,  and  may  be 
corrected  by  logic  and  philosophy,  by  experience  and 
observation,  yet  this  is  only  saying  the  very  same  thing 
that  we  have  to  say  of  the  physical  and  external  senses. 
Our  sight  and  hearing  are  corrected  by  the  operations 
of  our  mind,  and  by  the  deductions  of  knowledge  and 
experience.  And  as  the  testimony  of  these  senses  yet 
carries  with  it  the  assurance  that  leads  to  belief  in  the 
external  existence  of  objects,  so  is  there  in  the  intima- 
tions of  the  internal  senses,  in  the  objective  tendencies 
of  our  different  faculties,  veneration,  love,  hope,  fear, 
and  so  on, — so  is  there  in  these  an  assurance  that  leads 
to  a  belief  also  in  the  objective  and  external  existence 
of  corresponding  realities.  There  is  in  human  nature 
an  internal  impulse  towards  the  divine.  Hence  reli- 
gion,—  but  religion  modified  in  a  thousand  different 
ways,  and  by  a  thousand  different  influences  ;  most 
extensively  modified  by  the  claimants  of  revelation  ;  by 
the  utterers  and  expounders  (whatever  the  testimonials 
of  their  authority)  of  what  they  call  divine  oracles ;  by 
those  who  speak  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  or  in  the 
name  of  the  multiplicity  of  gods  whom  their  people 
worship  ;  by  those  v,ho  have  left  the  impress  of  their 
individuality  on  religions  that  have  prevailed  over  islands 
and  continents  and  the  broadest  empires,  and  who  have 
exercised  authority  upon  large  portions  of  the  human 
race,  and  through  the  lapse  of  long  ages.  They  have 
all  been  modifiers,  and  no  more,  of  these  internal  uni- 
versal conceptions  of  human  nature,  without  which  to 
work  upon,  priests,  kings,  prophets,  or  reformers,  would 
vainly  have  endeavoured  to  establish  their  systems." 

What  this  religious  system  is,  apart  from 
the  corruptions  of  priests,  prophets,  and  kings, 
is  then  expounded  in  the  course  of  these  lec- 
tures. Mr.  Fox  seeks  to  disengage  what  he 
considers  the  pure  spiritual  truth  from  the  en- 
tanglements of  human  folly,  ignorance,  and 
deceitfulness ;  Protestant  and  Catholic,  Evan- 
gelical and  Tractarian,  Christian,  Mahometan, 
Jew,  and  Pagan  together,  all  furnish  him  with 
illustrations  of  the  pertinacity  with  which  man- 
kind never  would — to  use  a  homely  proverb — 
let  luell  alone,  but  must  needs  pervert  the 
simple  dictates  of  their  own  divinely  fashioned 
souls  into  fantastic,  absurd,  tyrannical,  impure, 
or  cruel  dogmas.  How  far  he  has  succeeded 
in  thus  disentangling  truth  from  error,  or  how 
far  he  has  unwittingly  cut  the  ground  from 
beneath  his  own  feet,  we  shall  now  see^  And 
we  very  earnestly  and  sincerely  entreat  Mr. 
Fox  liimself,  and  all  who  agree  with  him,  to 
ask  themselves,  as  honest  men,  whether  they 
ought,  and  whether  they  dare,  to  flatter  them- 
selves that  a  system  so  overrurming  with  glar- 
ing inconsistencies,  rash  assumptions,  and  tlie 
darkest  oblivion  as  to  the  facts  of  all  dog- 
matic religion,  is  really  to  be  classed  among 
things  to  be  believed,  to  be  cherished,  and  to 
be  depended  upon  as  giving  them  a  hope  of  a 
blessed  immortalitj'. 

We  shall  follow  Mr.  Fox  nearly  in  his  own 
order,  not  entering  into  every  single  question 
which  he  discusses,  but  pointing  out,  in  the 


place  in  which  they  occur,  some  ^&\\  of  the 
fatal  defects  and  errors  of  the  system  he  pro- 
pounds. 

For  the  first  which  occurs  to  us  we  confess 
we  were  hardly  prepared  in  the  writings  of  a 
person    of  any   real    knowledge    of  physical 
science.     Mr.  Fox  calls  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  "  a  physical  impossi- 
bility !"     Not  a  syllable  does  he  utter  to  shew 
why  it  is  impossible ;  not  a  sentence  does  he 
devote  to  inform  us  how  it  is  that  it  cannot  be. 
All  he  says  is  this :  "  The  doctrine  of  a  future 
life  is  common  to  all  religions :  the  Christian 
apostles  blended  with  it  the  resurrection  of  the 
bodj^ — a  physical  impossibility."    To  meet  such 
an  assertion  is  indeed  difficult,  because  we  posi- 
tively see  nothing  to  overthrow.    No  argument 
that  could  be  urged,  except  by  a  child  who 
knows  nothing  of  chemical  analysis,  is  any  thing 
more  than  a  shadowy  phantom  which  vanishes 
before  our  actual  grasp.     We  presume  that 
Mr.  Fox  believes  that  matter  is  a  real  thing, 
and  also  that  it  is  so  (apparently)  infinitely 
divisible,  that  whether  it  be  true  or  not  that 
there  is  a  limit  to  its  atomic  divisibility,  at  any 
rate  the  multitude  of  ultimate   atoms  which 
compose  this  world  and  the  bodies  of  its  inha- 
bitants is  so  vast  that  thought  cannot   even 
conceive  of  its  vastness.     How,  then,  is  it  phy- 
sically impossible  that  God,  who  controls  by 
certain  laws  the  movements  (chemical  or  other- 
wise) of  every  single  atom  in  creation,  should 
reserv^e  unmixed  the  component  parts  of  each 
single  human  frame  which  belong  to  it  at  the 
time  of  death,  so  that  hereafter  He  should  sum- 
mon them  all  again  to  coalesce  in  the  re-forma- 
tion of  the  same  bodies,  and  re-attach  them  to 
the  souls  to  which  they  once  belonged  ?    Does 
our  author  imagine  that  there  are  not  enough 
ultimate  material  atoms  on  the  earth,  and  in  the 
earth   and   atmosphere,  from  which  to  frame 
myriads  of  times  as  many  human  bodies  as  have 
ever  lived  upon  this  globe  ?  or  does  he  wish  us 
to  believe  that  it  is  a  "  physical  impossibility" 
that  this  world  and  the  increase  of  the  human 
race  should  be  finally  put  an  end  to  by  its 
Creator  before  all  the  ultimate  atoms  of  existing 
matter  have  been  so  completely  absorbed   in 
the  creation  of  fresh  human  frames,  so  that  God 
actually  could  not  call  a  new  one  into  life  with- 
out making  use  of  the  elementary  particles  of 
the  body  of  some  person  deceased  ?     We  do 
not  comprehend  Mr.  Fox  when  he  says  that 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  is  impossible.    We 
can  understand  him  when  he  says  it  is  impro- 
bable, though  we  do  not  agree  with  him.     But 
on  wliat  grounds  he  proves  it  an  absolute  im- 
possibility, by  the  wildest  flight  of  imagination 
we  cannot  conceive. 

The  fifth  lecture,  on  the  Divine  Attributes, 
contains  a  passage  which  we  shall  quote  at 
length,  because  it  furnishes  in  a  brief  space  the 
essence  of  the  principle  on  which  Mr.  Fox 
would  rely  for  a  solution  of  the  difficulties  in 
which  he  is  conscious  that  his  system  involves 
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hiin.  It  supplies  also  a  most  complete  refutation 
of  that  system  itself.  In  reference  to  the  Chris- 
tian belief  that  God  accepts  the  sufferings  of  the 
innocent  in  the  place  of  those  of  the  guilty — a 
doctrine  which  of  course  involves  the  credibi- 
lity of  the  whole  scheme  of  human  redemption, 
as  held  by  almost  all  who  call  themselves  Chris- 
tians,— he  says : 

"  What  British  judge  is  there  on  the  bench  that 
would  not  recoil  from  the  notion  of  punishing  the  inno- 
cent for  the  guilty, — who  would  accept  substitution  in 
such  a  matter, — who  would  visit,  not  only  with  external 
punishment,  but  with  the  internal  feelings  of  aversion, 
reprobation,  and  condemnation,  one  who  was  only  guilty 
by  substitution,  by  imputation,  by  a  transfer  which 
may  be  applicable  to  commercial  intercourse,  but  -which. 
has  no  affinity  with  moral  qualities  ?  He  would  recoil 
from  that  which  he  ascribes  to  his  Deity :  and  such  is 
the  development  of  the  notion  of  God  but  too  common 
in  this  country,  and  amongst  other  nations  bearing  the 
Christian  name.  It  is  received  conventionally  ;  it  is 
the  conception  of  a  barbarous  age,  artificially  preserved, 
and  borne  along  by  creeds,  establishments,  and  other 
contrivances,  into  a  more  civilised  age.  It  is  a  notion 
which  is  interwoven,  perhaps,  with  the  imperfections 
of  some  states  of  human  society,  but  which  does  not 
belong  to  it  in  other  states,  and  ought  to  be  repudiated 
in  words,  as  it  is  in  thought,  whenever  the  moral  sense 
is  allowed  its  free  scope  and  its  fair  action. 

"  Here,  then,  is  a  distinction  continually  to  be  drawn; 
here  is  a  case  in  which  the  simplicity  of  the  original 
conception  of  a  perfect  being  may  serve  us  to  hold  in 
check  and  discriminate  between  the  legitimate  and  the 
erring  developments  of  that  thought.  Such  differences 
must  occur;  the  conception  of  perfection  does  not  make 
perfection  ;  the  conception  of  absolute  reason  does  not 
make  an  unerring  reasoner.  It  is  by  humanity  that 
these  original  ideas  have  to  be  developed  ;  and  there- 
fore that  development  must  partake  of  the  limitations, 
the  errors,  the  imperfections  of  human  nature.  It  must 
partake  not  of  these  only,  but  also  of  those  which  are 
superinduced  by  the  arrangements  of  society,  by  the 
influence  of  governments  and  education,  on  which  a 
similar  power  operates,  and  which  in  their  turn  become 
causes,  as  well  as  effects.  We  find,  therefore,  an  agency, 
a  constant  agency  of  obscuration  and  of  error,  acting 
upon  that  which  in  itself  is  so  pure  and  simple.  There 
is  a  counteracting  power,  indeed,  in  the  records  of  their 
thoughts  and  feelings  who  have  attained  the  higher 
degrees  of  wisdom  amongst  mankind  ;  there  is  a  coun- 
teracting agency  in  the  ceaseless  influences  of  nature ; 
and  the  war  is  thus  maintained  between  powers,  some 
of  which  would  hold  man  fast  to  his  original  and  simple 
conception,  and  others  lead  him  wide  astray.  How, 
for  instance,  can  men,  trained  up  with  very  different 
notions  as  to  the  object  of  human  life  and  exertions, 
form  in  detail  the  same  conception  even  of  the  infinitely 
perfect  ?  The  man  to  whom  valour  is  virtue,  with 
whom  fighting  is  the  noblest  business  of  life,  to  whom 
*  the  joys  of  conquest  are  the  joys  of  man' — can  he  con- 
ceive a  Deity  like  that  of  the  man  of  peace,  who  would 
lead  his  life  in  quietness,  and  cultivate  universal  har- 
mony ? 

"  Where,  then,  it  may  be  said,  is  the  standard  ?  I 
pretend  not  to  say.  Therein  each  *  must  minister  to 
himself  The  only  practical  standard  I  know  of  is  this, 
that  we  endeavour  to  conceive  of  perfection  as  it  appears 
to  us  in  our  best  moments,  when  we  are  most  in  unison 
with  all  that  is  true  and  lovely  in  the  intellectual,  the 
moral,  and  even  the  physical  world  ;  and  that  we  bring 
our  other  thoughts,  the  minor  details  of  development  in 
us,  to  as  close  an  affinity  or  identification  as  we  can 
with  this  thought.  And  if  we  find  in  ourselves  an  in- 
creasing sense  of  the  perfect,  the  absolutely  true  and 
lovely;  if  we  trace  a  congruity  between  this  primary, 
elementary  thought,  and  the  other  thoughts  and  asso- 
ciations that  cluster  around  it,  or  spring  from  it ;  if  our 


thoughts  are  at  one  with  the  tendencies  of  beautiful 
nature  around  us  ;  if  they  harmonise  with  the  progress 
of  science,  and  we  are  not  liable  to  have  a  doctrine  or 
a  system  upset  by  some  fresh  discovery  in  geology  or 
astronomy ;  if  they  are  such  as  the  purest  of  our  race 
have  cherished  in  their  purest  moments  ;  and  if  their 
beneficial  tendency  upon  the  hearts  and  lives,  the  con- 
duct and  the  hopes  of  men  be  also  obvious ;  then,  I 
should  say,  though  we  have  not  an  absolute  standard, 
which  we  may  take  in  our  hands  and  walk  through  the 
world  with,  I'cquiring  every  thing  to  correspond  thereto, 
yet  we  have  encouragement  for  ourselves,  encourage- 
ment to  persevere  in  cherishing  such  modes  of  thought 
and  feeling,  encouragement  to  our  aspirations.  We 
are  stimulated  to  go  on,  not  as  dictatorial  bigots,  but 
as  humble  inquirers, — the  true  and  genuine  position  of 
humanity,  in  all  that  relates  to  subjects  in  which  the 
vastness  of  infinity  and  that  incomprehensible  eternity 
are  involved,  and  with  which  they  are  connected." 

The  mingling  up  of  truth  and  error,  of  fact 
and  fiction  in  these  paragraphs,  is  truly  surpris- 
ing. Take,  for  instance,  the  very  first  sentence. 
Was  there  ever  a  more  singular  oversight  and 
mis-statement  mixed  up  with  a  plain  every-day 
fact?  Doubtless,  no  British  judge  would  ac- 
cept the  sufferings  of  the  innocent  in  place  of 
those  of  the  guilty ;  but  most  undeniably  it  is 
a  universal  principle,  both  in  English  law  and 
in  the  working  of  our  social  and  domestic  life, 
that  men  should  suffer  i?i  consequence  of  the 
sins  of  which  they  are  personally  guiltless,  al- 
though man  cannot  go  so  far  as  to  jmrdon  the 
sinner  for  the  sake  of  the  agonies  endured  by 
others  on  his  behalf.  From  the  legal  enact- 
ments wdiich  confiscate  the  property  and  dis- 
honour the  children  of  those  who  are  convicted 
of  certain  crimes,  down  to  the  severe  and  un- 
relenting frown  with  which  society  turns  away 
from  the  swindler's  wife,  from  the  murderer's 
children,  from  the  offspring  of  illicit  love,  un- 
tainted as  they  themselves  may  be  by  the  ini- 
quities of  those  to  whom  they  are  bound  by 
ties  of  blood,  the  universal  voice  of  humanity 
(including  the  disciples  of  Mr.  Fox's  own  school 
itself)  attests  its  homage  to  the  idea  that  guilt 
can  be  propagated  and  conveyed  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  and  from  shore  to  shore, 
just  as  the  pestilence  flies  from  man  to  man, 
and  the  licentiousness  of  one  age  overwhelms 
its  successor  in  disease,  ruin,  and  death.  And 
if  man  never  forgives  those  who  break  his  laws, 
it  is  only  because  he  dare  not ;  it  is  because  the 
judge  cannot  command  the  movements  of  the 
heart  of  the  criminal  that  he  must  exact  a  rigid 
punishment  for  his  offences.  The  prerogative 
of  mercy,  in  any  wide  extent,  belongs  to  God 
alone,  because  God  alone  has  power  over  the 
guilty  spirit,  and  by  the  efficacy  of  an  inward 
grace  can  make  the  very  pardon  of  the  past  the 
instrument  by  which  the  most  vile  are  trans- 
formed into  a  new  and  pure  state  of  being. 

Conscious,  however,  that  in  this  and  many 
similar  sentiments  he  is  contradicting  the 
universal  suffrages  of  his  fellow- creatures,  and 
too  much  of  a  philosopher  not  to  perceive  that 
some  clear  test  of  what  is  right  and  wrong 
must  be  supplied  in  the  place  of  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  the  unnumbered  millions  against 
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whom  a  few  modern  thinkers  have  lifted  up 
their  voice, — our  author  proceeds  to  explain 
how  truth  is  to  be  found  amidst  the  jarring 
conflict  of  opposing  ideas.  And  like  an  hon- 
est man,  he  almost  confesses  that  his  system 
must  lead  to  the  darkest  scepticism,  and  the 
utter  denial  of  the  possibility  of  discerning  good 
from  evil.  "  Where,  it  may  be  said,"  he  adds, 
"  is  the  standard  ?  I  pretend  not  to  say"  is 
his  admission.  "  Therein  each  must  minister 
to  himself."  Then,  aware  that  this  is  tanta- 
mount to  an  assertion  that  religion  and  morals 
are  all  dreams  and  shadows,  and  the  only  real 
prudence  is  embodied  in  the  maxim,  "  Let  us 
eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die."  he  starts 
back  from  the  abyss  into  which  he  was  about 
to  plunge,  and  suggests  what  he  conceives  to 
be  "the  only  practical  standard"  to  which  a 
wise  man,  living  in  England  in  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-nine,  can  at- 
tain, for  the  solution  of  that  problem,  which  if 
he  cannot  solve,  it  had  been  better  for  him 
that  he  had  never  been  born  !  Then  follows 
the  exposition  of  this  test,  and  never  have  we 
beheld  a  more  instructive  example  of  the  be- 
wilderment of  man's  intellect  when  floundering 
on  the  quicksands  of  this  pretended  philoso- 
phy. Not  in  all  the  chronicles  of  puzzle- 
headedness  or  simplicity  is  there  recorded  a 
more  extraordinary  case  of  reasoning  in  a 
circle.  In  order  to  discover  what  is  true  and 
lovely,  we  are  to  note  what  are  our  emotions 
when  brought  into  contact  with  what  is  most 
true  and  lovely  I  In  order  to  find  the  truth, 
we  are  to  begin  by  assuming  that  the  very 
thing  we  are  in  search  for  is  already  found  I 
In  order  to  learn  the  simplest  matter  of  right 
and  wrong,  we  are  to  start  by  conceiving  to 
ourselves  what  is  absolutely  perfect  I  In  order 
to  do  our  duty  as  men,  we  are  to  regard  our- 
selves as  God  I  Where,  let  us  ask,  do  the 
masters  of  this  school  learn  what  is  this  glori- 
ous perfection  with  which  they  bid  their  dis- 
ciples observe  the  harmony  of  their  spirits? 
Plow  wonderful  that  men  should  thus  deceive 
themselves  with  the  glittering  brilliance  of 
their  own  phrases,  and  be  content  to  rest  their 
knowledge  of  all  that  is  noblest,  best,  and  most 
true,  upon  a  logical  fallacy  which  is  transparent 
to  the  mere  tyro  in  reasoning! 

And  mark  the  impossibility  of  applying  this 
test,  even  granting  that  it  is  not  essentially 
worthless.  Here  are  Mr.  Fox  and  many  other 
persons,  of  regular  lives,  amiable  dispositions, 
superior  abilities,  and  excellent  education, 
united  in  alleging  that  when  their  minds  are 
in  the  most  rtigular,  most  amiable,  and  altoge- 
ther most  satisfactory  condition,  they  revolt 
from  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  as  under- 
stood by  all  the  rest  of  the  nominally  Christian 
world.  The  same  he  says  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  other  points 
of  Catholic  belief.  But  now,  I,  that  is,  the  pre- 
sent writer,  and  almost  every  one  who  reads 
these  remarks,  find  in  ourselves  a  directly  con- 


tradictory phenomenon.  When  our  love  to 
God  burns  brightest,  when  we  are  most  suc- 
cessful in  overcoming  our  defects,  when  we 
are  most  energetically  and  practically  devoted 
to  making  all  around  us  happy  and  good,  then 
do  both  our  intellects  and  our  emotions  ac- 
quiesce most  cordially  and  gratefully  in  these 
very  doctrines,  which  Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends 
reject.  Mr.  Fox  tells  me  that  the  resurrection 
of  the  body  is  a  physical  impossibility.  Argu- 
ing on  scientific  data,  I  totally  deny  his  state- 
ment ;  and  then  looking  inwardly,  I  feel  that 
all  my  feelings  tend  to  make  me  yearn  for  the 
presence  of  my  bod^  with  my  soul  throughout  a 
glorified  eternity.  The  more  expanded  become 
my  conceptions  of  the  spiritual  nature  and  om- 
nipotence of  the  great  God  of  all,  the  more  pure 
and  unsensual  become  the  movements  of  my 
will  and  all  my  faculties,  the  more  fervently  do 
I  pant  for  a  state  of  being  in  which  not  only 
shall  my  mind  be  cleansed  from  all  taint  of  sin 
and  selfishness,  but  my  body  shall  be  trans- 
figured into  its  celestial  habitation,  glorified 
and  spiritualised  indeed,  but  yet  a  body  still. 
Or  again,  in  my  purest  and  clearest  moments, 
I  abhor  the  very  thought  of  revenge  for  the 
most  cruel  injuries,  both  in  my  own  case  and 
that  of  others  ;  there  is  something  so  exalting 
in  the  thought  of  unbounded  forgiveness,  and 
so  satisfying  in  its  actual  exercise,  that  at  such 
times  I  wonder  that  I  can  ever  debase  my 
nature  by  cherishing  an  angry  thought,  or 
uttering  a  revengeful  word.  Yet  when  I  walk 
abroad  into  the  world,  I  perceive  that  only  a 
small  minority  feel  as  I  do.  Not  only,  like 
myself,  are  they  at  times  guilty  of  angry  acts 
and  words  of  vengeance  ;  but,  unlike  myself, 
they  boast  of  it,  they  uphold  revenge  as  a 
virtue,  they  hold  forgiveness  in  contempt,  they 
count  pride  a  duty,  they  cannot  even  conceive 
a  state  of  mind  like  that  at  which  I  aim  as 
divine,  and  to  which  I  certainly  tend  at  those 
moments  which  to  me  appear  the  most  pure 
and  perfect.  Or,  once  more,  the  immense 
majority  of  Englishmen  can  perceive  no  special 
perfection  and  sanctity  in  a  life  of  virginity. 
So,  at  least,  they  say  ;  and  whether  we  believe 
them  or  not,  in  an  argument  like  the  present 
we  cannot  assume  that  they  do  not  justly  re- 
present their  feelings,  when  they  express  their 
total  disagreement  with  the  Catholic  belief  on 
this  point.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  and  millions 
of  Catholics  throughout  the  world,  judging  by 
our  instincts,  can  scarcely  conceive  a  person 
regarding  the  state  of  virginity  as  no  better  and 
purer  than  the  state  of  marriage.  We  had 
this  feeling  without  being  taught  it.  We  are 
as  confident  that  we  had  it  by  nature,  as  that 
we  liked  pleasure  and  disliked  pain  by  nature. 
It  never  leaves  us  ;  it  is  a  part  of  our  being ; 
we  had  almost  said  that  we  shrink  from  the 
opposite  belief  as  we  shrink  from  a  denial  of 
the  existence  of  God  himself. 

Who,  then,  shall  judge  amongst  us  on  all 
these  mighty  questions?     Who  shall  be  the 
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master  to  whom  Mr.  Fox  and  myself  shall  both 
defer  ?  I  cannot  commence  by  assuming  that 
I  am  wiser,  better,  or  more  spiritual  than  Mr. 
Fox,  nor  can  he  commence  by  assuming  the 
same  kind  of  superiority  over  me.  In  his  best 
moments  he  tells  me  that  his  judgment  tends 
in  one  direction ;  in  my  best  moments  my 
judgment  tends  in  diametrically  the  reverse. 
Where,  therefore,  is  the  test  to  which  we  may 
botli  apply  ourselves?  Or  shall  we,  as  our 
author  almost  admits  in  the  concluding  words 
that  we  have  quoted,  recur  to  the  belief  that 
all  is  obscure  and  hidden  in  mystery,  and  that 
man  is  doomed  to  remain  for  ever  an  unsolved 
enigma  to  himself? 

Oh,  sad  and  melancholy  it  is  to  read  the 
mournful  confession  that  *'  the  true  and  ge- 
nuine position  of  humanity"  is,  not  to  know, 
but  to  inquire,  in  all  that  is  most  worth  knowing, 
in  all  that  concerns  himself,  not  as  a  sensual  ani- 
mal, but  as  a  thinking,  reasoning,  and  loving 
soul  I  What  notion  are  we  to  entertain  of 
this  absolute  truth  and  loveliness,  towards 
which  we  are  bid  to  tend,  if  it  is  a  part  of  its 
decree  that  we  shall  live  and  die  without  hope, 
in  stupified  ignorance  of  our  future  destiny, 
and  of  every  thing  but  what  relates  to  the 
well-being  of  this  wretched,  perishing,  and 
corporeal  frame?  They  tell  us,  that  at  any 
rate  they  believe  there  is  a  God,  and  that 
universal  benevolence  and  love  is  his  great 
and  distinguishing  characteristic.  They  tell 
us  that  we  ourselves  are,  in  a  certain  sense, 
divine,  and  that  our  nature  corresponds  to  all 
that  is  most  in  harmony  with  the  divine  per- 
fections. And  yet  we  are  to  believe,  that 
while  knowledge  is  not  only  possible  but  easy 
in  respect  to  material  objects,  to  the  visible 
world,  and  to  our  comfort  and  well-being  as 
mortals,  nothing  can  be  ascertained  respecting 
all  that  is  most  real,  most  true,  most  pure, 
and  which  alone  lasts  eternally.  Man  can 
know  no  more  of  himself  than  that  he  is  a 
digesting,  moving,  talking,  and  labouring  ma- 
chine. His  information  cannot  extend  be- 
yond the  compass  of  a  few  years  of  sorrow 
and  anxiety;  and  he  is  to  plunge  headlong  into 
eternity  with  his  eyes  closed,  as  a  suicide  casts 
himself  madly  down  a  beetling  precipice  into 
the  raging  waves  of  the  ocean  below. 

Surely,  if  ever  there  was  a  thing  incredible, 
it  is  this.  If  ever  there  was  an  assertion 
which  demanded  an  unreasoning,  blind,  super- 
stitious assent,  it  is  this  notion  that  inquiry,  as 
opposed  to  knowledge,  is  the  proper  destiny 
of  man  in  all  that  is  truly  good.  He  may 
learn  how  to  plant  a  field,  to  build  a  house,  to 
cook  a  dinner,  to  clothe  his  frame,  to  cure  a 
fever,  to  ride  a  horse,  to  construct  a  railway, 
to  conquer  an  enemy,  to  bury  a  dead  body, 
and  to  write  a  history  of  the  past  and  the  visi- 
ble ;  but  beyond  this  he  is  to  aspire  no  higher 
than  the  beasts  of  the  field ;  he  is  to  die  the 
death  of  a  dog,  only  removed  from  the  cattle 
whom  he  has   reared  and  employed,  by  his 


consciousness  of  unsatisfied  yearnings,  and  of 
his  ignorance  of  his  future  fate  I  Yet  this  is 
the  philosophic  creed  of  an  age  which  deems 
itself  an  age  of  science  and  consistency.  God 
be  praised  that  this  is  not  our  belief.  We  do 
not  yet  gaze  upon  the  unveiled  glories  of  the 
Invisible  One;  we  have  not  penetrated  either 
into  his  secrets,  or  fathomed  all  the  mysteries 
of  our  own  being  ;  but  we  know  enough  to  be 
our  sure  practical  guide  amid  the  storms  and 
conflicts  of  life  ;  a  voice  has  come  down  to  us 
from  the  eternal  throne,  and  though  it  has 
spoken  in  no  such  tones  of  thunder  as  to 
overpower  the  din  and  clamour  of  this  bab- 
bling generation,  it  has  breathed  a  whisper  into 
our  inmost  souls,  a  clear  and  sweet  and  har- 
monious strain,  which  reads  to  us  the  riddle  of 
life,  and  assures  us  what  we  are  and  whither 
we  are  going. 

How  is  it  also,  to  press  the  point  a  little  fur- 
ther, that  our  author  does  not  perceive  that  on 
his  own  system,  as  set  forth  in  his  earlier  lec- 
tures, we  ought  to  believe  that  such  a  distinct 
revelation  as  Catholics  claim  to  possess  ought 
to  have  been  granted  by  the  Divinity  to  man  ? 
He  lays  it  down  as  a  fundamental  axiom,  that 
man's  instincts  all  have  a  correlative  in  the 
region  of  actual  existence ;  that  whatever  hu- 
manity yearns  for,  we  must  conclude  is  not  a 
mere  dream  or  fiction.  He  grants,  further, 
that,  as  a  fact,  humanity  does  universally  long 
for  a  revelation,  and  that  all  ages  and  races 
have  ever  believed  that  some  distinct,  intel- 
ligible revelation  of  doctrines  has  actually 
been  given  by  God  to  the  human  race.  Why, 
then,  are  we  coolly  to  allege  that  this  in- 
stinct, thus  wonderfully  universal,  is  not  to 
be  trusted  as  a  token  that  a  revelation,  in 
the  genuine  sense  of  the  word,  is  not  to  be 
looked  for,  and  that  it  never  has  taken  place, 
either  at  the  time  of  the  origin  of  our  race  or 
at  any  subsequent  epoch?  Either  one  view  or 
other  must  go  to  the  ground.  Either  that 
horrible  Atheism  from  which  Mr.  Fox  recoils 
is  true,  or  the  "religious  idea"  of  a  revelation 
points  to  the  positive  existence,  either  past, 
present,  or  future,  of  some  intelligible  announce- 
ment from  the  Creator  respecting  himself,  re- 
specting ourselves,  and  respecting  eternity.  It 
is  an  undeniable  historical  fact,  that  the  whole 
human  kind  shrinks  aghast  from  the  idea  that 
a  knowledge  of  spiritual  things  is  an  impossi- 
bility. When  it  has  not  acquired  a  reasonable 
knowledge,  it  invents  a  system  of  faith.  It 
cannot  live  without  one.  Even  the  Socinian 
himself  attempts  the  very  work  he  denounces, 
draws  an  arbitrary  line  between  things  that 
may  be  known  and  things  that  may  not  be 
known ;  he  builds  chapels,  and  delivers  lec- 
tures, and  writes  books,  and  expounds  a  creed, 
both  doctrinal  and  moral,  even  while  most  en- 
ergetically disclaiming  that  it  is  possible  to 
hnoio  any  thing  respecting  either  the  Divine 
nature  or  moral  truth. 

When  will  man  be  consistent  with  himself? 
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When  will  the  Socinian  perceive  that  fervid 
eulogies  on  the  accuracy  of  physical  science, 
and  strenuous  demands  for  an  assimilation  of 
tiieological  knowledge  to  scientific  discovery, 
involve  the  duty  of  treating  theology  asfairl?/ 
as  they  treat  science  ?  When  will  They  admit 
that  proof  is  as  necessary  for  their  system  as 
for  ours,  and  that  the  same  immense  field 
must  be  taken  for  moral  experiments  as  is  re- 
quired for  those  that  are  physical?  "Where 
is  revelation  ?"  Mr.  Fox  asks ;  and  thus  he  re- 
plies : 

"  Every  where  ;  every  where  that  man,  clierisbing 
his  purest  thoughts  and  highest  faculties,  finds  his  spirit 
in  communion  with  the  great  universal  Spirit.  It  is  not 
here  or  there  exchisively.  It  is  with  the  poet  of  an 
Idolatrous  country  ;  it  is  with  sages  arising  in  barbarous 
times,  their  light  shining  amidst  the  thick  night  of  igno- 
rance ;  and  it  is  with  those  who,  enjoying  higher  de- 
grees of  knowledge,  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of 
intelhgence,  find  their  own  minds  enabled  thereby  to 
^ok  yet  higher,  even  to  the  great  Source  of  light. 
V^  herever  moral  and  spiritual  truth  suggests  itself  to 
the  ramd,  grows  in  that  mind,  passes  from  it  to  other 
mmds,— there  is  revelation;  by  whatever  name  it  may 
be  called,  under  whatever  external  forms  of  religion  it 
may  be  conveyed,  with  whatever  establishments  and  in- 
stitutions of  priests  or  churches  it  may  be  associated,— 
revelation  is  there,  and  there  should  we  thankfully  ac- 
knowledge  its  existence. 

"  Ihere  is  a  state  of  mind  to  which  it  comes— not 
pretematurally  — there  is  no  conjuration  in  the  case, 
there  is  no  violation  of  law  ;  it  comes  in  harmony 
with  the  great  laws  of  matter,  mind,  spirit.  When  a 
man  has  meditated  in  solitude,  or  has  discoursed  in  so- 
ciety,—if  he  has  become  familiar  with  antique  volumes, 
or  has  listened  to  living  teachers,— whenever  and  wher- 
ever he  has  felt  himself  most  at  one  with  the  scheme  of 
things  in  which  he  exists  ;  when,  his  mind  retiring  from 
petty  struggles  and  petty  enjoyments,  or  seeking  relief 
from  its  weight  of  sorrows,  allowing  the  course  of  his 
thoughts  to  run  freely,  he  has  perceived,  amid  the  great 
confusion  of  things,  some  moral  truth,  as  it  were  beam- 
ing from  above, — there  has  been  God's  revelation ;  and 
let  him  lay  it  to  his  heart,  and  clierish  it. 

"  There  is  something  analogous  to  this  in  science.  It 
was  by  no  logical  process,  by  no  calculation,  that  the 
theory  of  the  universe  first  arose  in  the  mind  of  New- 
ton ;  at  least,  according  to  the  story,  the  apple  fell,  and 
the  thought  sprung  up, — how  the  power  of  gravitation 
might  bind  the  planets  into  a  system,  and  unite  system 
with  system,  through  all  the  regions  of  space.  And 
thus  it  is  that  moral  tmth,  in  the  minds  of  men  dis- 
posed to  be  recipients  of  Heaven's  bounty,  has  come  to 
them  in  all  countries,  and  in  all  ages,— and  will  con- 
tinue to  come,  while  nature  and  man  exist  as  they  are 
now  constituted.  It  is  true,  thought  works  on  these 
conceptions.  It  may  supply  some  degree  of  external 
evidence,  though  it  does  not  discover  them ;  but  after 
all,  such  is  not  the  basis  on  which  they  rest.  It  may 
endeavour  to  hew  them  into  a  shape  more  accordant  with 
the  acknowledged  principles  of  the  time  and  the  coun- 
try ;  but  this  will  not  affect  the  essence  of  the  thought 
itself,  the  discovery  of  the  moral  truth,— what  I  call 
the  revelation.  Bentham  laboured  all  his  life  in  merely 
amplifying  a  sentence  which  he  found  in  the  writings  of 
Dr.  Priestley — "  that  the  proper  end  of  government  is 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,"— a 
sentence  probably  written  by  that  fluent  author  without 
himself  having  any  distinct  comprehension  of  the  extent 
and  grandeur  of  the  meaning  of  that  on  which  he  thus 
conf<;ned  expression.  13entham,  the  mogt  logical  of 
men,  spent  his  life  in  amplifying  and  a  pj^Iying  this 
truth  ;  but  he  never  proved  the  assertion  /  tself,— the 
basis  of  all  his  philosophy,  the  spirit  and  life  of  his 
whole  system,  that  which  to  deny  reduces  all  bis  juri- 


dical  and  social  speculations  to  a  mere  h3rpothesis  :  he 
never  did  prove  that — he  never  dreamt  of  proving  it ; 
and  perhaps  he  might  be  unaware  through  his  whole 
life,  that  he  was  thus  receiving  a  truth  on  the  ground  of 
its  moral  fitness  and  consonance  with  the  best  dictates 
of  human  nature,  which  had  really  nothing  of  the  logi- 
cal demonstration  and  foundation  that  he  was  endeavour- 
ing to  give  to  all  his  minor  propositions. 

"  Such  is  the  way  we  deal  with  things  in  this  western 
world.    The  Orientals  affect  not  the  logical  forms  as  we 
do  ;  a  thought  darts  into  their  minds,  and  they  receive 
it  as  something  from  without — something  (if  it  bear 
marks  of  truth  and  beauty)  from  above.     Hence  inspi- 
ration is  to  the  Orientals  what  logic  is  to  the  western 
world  ;  they  ascribe  their  thoughts  directly  to  the  great 
Source  of  thought.    Religions  have  generally  originated 
with  them,  and  bear  the  Oriental  character.     The  East 
has  been  their  cradle,  though  elsewhere  they  may  h.ave 
been  cherished  to  maturity.    But  all  that  has  been  done  ] 
for  these  elementary  thoughts  in  morals  and  religion  has 
been  only  to  endeavour  to  systematise  and  arrange  them, 
to  give   them  logical  forms  which   did  not  belong  to 
them  originally,  and  perhaps  never  can  belong  to  them 
in  the  dawn  where  they  were  first  produced.     The  re- 
velations, then,  which  religions  make,  are  only  modi- 
fications,—modifications  of  these  thoughts  ;  and  I  might 
have  replied  at  once  to  this  question  of  •  Where  is  re- 
velation ?'  by  the  words  of  William  Penn,  the  Quaker, 
who,  in  his  work  entitled  Fruits  of  a  Father^ s  Love, 
thus   gives   his   conception   of  true    religion :    '  That 
blessed  principle,  the  eternal  word,  I  began  with  to 
you  ;  and  which  is  that  light,  spirit,  grace,  and  truth 
I  have  exhorted  you  to,  in  all  its  holy  appearances  and 
manifestations  in  yourselves,  by  which  all  things  were 
at  first  made,  and  men  enlightened  to  salvation.     It  is 
Pythagoras's  great  light  and  salt  of  ages  ;  Anaxagoras's 
divine  mind ;  i^ocrates's  good  spirit ;  Tima^us's  unbe- 
gotten  principle,  the  Author  of  all  light ;  Hicron's  God 
in  man  ;  Plato's  eternal,  ineffable,  and  perfect  principle 
of  truth  ;  Zeno's  maker  and  father  of  all ;  and  Plotin's 
root  of  the  soul.     These  were  some  of  those  virtuous 
Gentiles  commended  by  the  Apostle,  that  though  they 
had  not  the  law  given  them  as  the  Jews  had — those  in- 
strumental helps  and  advantages — yet,  doing  by  nature 
the  things  contained  in  the  law,  they  became  a  law  unto 
themselves.* " 

This,  then,  is  Mr.  Fox's  assertion,  tliat  the 
discovery  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth  is  ana- 
logous to  the  discovery  of  scientific  truth.  It 
begins  with  guesses,  and  is  only  to  be  received 
on  subsequent  experiment,  and  that  on  the 
largest  scale,  or  on  proofs  of  the  strictest 
mathematical  cogenc5%  Now  let  us  take  the 
case  of  doctrinal  religion,  and  mark  how  it  is 
treated,  and  how  an  antagonist  system  is  set 
up,  by  those  who  thus  glorify  the  certainty  ^ 
and  progress  of  modern  science.  That  very 
system  of  investigation  which  the  physical 
philosopher  most  justly  derides  and  denounces 
in  the  ancients  and  the  schoolmen,  he  him- 
self unhesitatingly  adopts  in  the  domain  of 
moral  and  religious  truth.  Scorning  the  old 
fantastic  hypotheses  by  which  the  world,  un- 
til about  300  or  400  years  ago,  peopled  crea- 
tion with  a  world  of  fabulous  beings,  he  is 
content  to  rest,  without  a  suspicion  of  its  fal- 
laciousness, upon  a  scheme  of  religious  philo- 
sophy, which  is  as  unproved,  and  as  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  facts,  as  the  venerable  legend 
of  the  phoenix,  or  the  tales  of  the  men  who 
carried  their  heads  beneath  their  shoulders. 
Maintaining  that  in  all  science  the  boldest  and 
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most  plausible  guesses  at  truth  are  to  be  re- 
jected unless  tested  by  experiment,  and  urging 
upon  every  student  of  science  the  vast  moment 
of  extending  experiment  to  the  utmost  pos- 
sible limit  and  to  every  conceivable  combina- 
tion of  circumstances,  he  audaciously  denies  the 
truth  of  what  he  accounts  the  guesses  of  other 
ages  at  spiritual  truth,  though  they  have  been 
tested  and  established  by  actual  experiment 
in  millions  upon  millions  of  instances  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  he  sets  up  an  opponent  system 
which  has  either  never  been  tested  at  all,  or 
breaks  down  the  moment  it  is  tried  by  a  com- 
petent experimentalist. 

We  earnestly  commend  to  Mr.  Fox  the 
following  doubts  as  to  the  rational  nature  of 
the  grounds  on  which  he  denies  the  truth  of 
Catholicism,  and  upholds  his  own  opposing 
philosophy.  He  is  aware, — or  he  ought  to  be 
aware, — that  at  this  moment  there  exists  an 
immense  multitude  of  men  and  women,  of  all 
ranks,  ages,  and  races,  who  agree  in  holding 
as  revealed  and  infallible  the  whole  Catholic 
system  of  doctrine,  morals,  and  discipline. 
He  is  aware  that  with  one  voice  the  most  in- 
telligent and  the  most  simple  alike  agree  in 
solemnly  asserting  that  when  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion is  tested  by  actual,  honest,  and  lasting 
experiment  of  its  effects  upon  the  mind,  it 
i?ivariably  tends  to  elevate  the  moral  cha- 
racter to  the  highest  possible  standard  of  hu- 
man perfection,  including  all  those  elements 
of  moral  worth  which  Mr.  Fox  himself  holds 
in  the  profoundest  honour.  He  admits,  also, 
that  until  a  recent  period,  no  one,  in  any 
clime,  ever  upheld  the  system  which  he  now 
maintains,  save,  perhaps,  a  few  wild  or  im- 
moral fanatics;  and  further,  that  in  all  these 
bygone  ages  the  same  testimony  to  the  expe- 
rimental effects  of  Catholicism  is  borne  by  the 
noblest  and  purest  of  our  common  nature. 

Now,  we  would  ask,  what  scientific  steps 
has  Mr.  Fox,  or  any  single  writer  of  his 
school,  ever  taken  to  ascertain  whether  these 
countless  assertions  as  to  the  results  of  expe- 
riment upon  the  Catholic  creed  are  really,  as 
he  supposes,  based  upon  an  insufficient  appli- 
cation of  the  test ;  and  also,  what  steps  has 
he  ever  taken  to  prove  his  own  system  by 
carrying  it  out  to  results,  and  by  reducing  its 
component  parts  into  perfect  harmony  with 
one  another  ?  Of  what  devout  living  Catho- 
lics has  Mr.  Fox  ever  made  any  such  inquiries 
as  we  are  speaking  of?  What  Catholic  phi- 
losophical, theological,  or  moral  writings  has 
he  studied  ?  He  knows  as  well  as  we  do,  and 
he  professes  to  base  his  scepticism  on  this  very 
fact,  that  report  is  an  utterly  worthless  thing 
to  trust  to  in  scientific  experiments  ;  and  much 
more,  that  reports  of  the  working  of  any 
scientific  system,  when  brought  forward  by 
its  bitterest  opponents,  are  not  in  one  case 
out  of  a  thousand  to  be  depended  upon  by 
the  cautious  investigator.     And  yet,  in  the 


most  delicate,  the  most  difficult,  the  most  mys- 
terious, of  all  subjects  of  intellectual  inquiry, 
he  has  been  content  to  accept  assertions  made 
by  persons  whose  competence  as  observers  in 
matters  of  natural  science  he  would  not  for 
a  moment  allow.  This  is  what  we  complain 
of,  in  him,  and  in  the  most  candid  of  Pro- 
testants. They  do  not  honestly  inquire  into 
facts.  They  will  not  institute  an  experimeii' 
turn  crucis,  and  rigorously  abide  by  its  deci- 
sion. They  refuse  to  look  below  the  surface 
of  vulgar  gossip  and  hostile  malevolence. 
They  will  not  inquire  for  themselves.  They 
pin  their  faith  on  the  dictates  of  their  neigh- 
bours, and  accept  as  the  first  elements  of  eter- 
nal truth  a  series  of  propositions  which  are 
so  nonsensical  and  inconsistent  with  one  ano- 
ther, that  we  hardly  know  where  to  begin  to 
refute  them. 

Then,  further,  it  never  strikes  Mr.  Fox 
that  he  is  bound  to  prove  those  ideas  which 
he  would  retain  as  the  essence  of  a  religion 
for  all  mankind.  It  never  occurs  to  him  that 
he  is  bound  to  shew  that  at  least  his  theories 
are  possible,  and  that  he  must  supply  some 
consistent  reasonable  explanation  of  the  unde- 
niable facts  of  humanity. 

For  example,  after  rejecting  as  something 
unworthy  a  noble  intellect  the  account  given 
in  the  Bible  of  the  creation  of  the  organic 
world  from  out  of  a  chaotic  mass,  itself  first 
called  into  being  by  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty, 
he  tells  us  that  the  "  true,  rational,  and  uni- 
versal idea"  of  the  creation  is  this,  that  it  is 
'■Hlie  finite  evolved  from  the  infinite'''  What, 
in  the  name  of  all  common  sense,  does  this 
mean  ?  What,  let  us  ask,  is  the  nature  of 
that  process  which  Mr. Fox  calls  "evolving?'* 
Whether  or  not  it  be  from  some  incorrigible 
stupidity  on  our  parts,  we  must  confess  that 
we  have  not  the  most  distant  conception  of  the 
operation  which  we  are  here  told  to  believe. 
The  world  was  evolved  from  God  !  Talk  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  Tran- 
substantiation  !  They  are  the  most  palpable 
of  commonplace  ideas  in  comparison  with  this 
astounding  theory  of  the  way  this  world,  and 
we  ourselves,  came  into  existence. 

Yet  Mr.  Fox  does  not  believe  that  the 
present  world  has  existed  from  all  eternity. 
He  is  a  geologist,  and  therefore  knows  well 
that  once  there  were  no  men,  or  beasts,  or 
trees.  But  it  never  has  crossed  his  mind  that 
if  he  thinks  that  modern  science  disproves 
the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  he  is 
logically  bound  to  shew  that  it  is  consistent 
with  some  other  joowiWe  process  of  creation. 
For,  be  it  remarked,  it  is  not  merely  the  fact 
that  a  single  pair  were  first  created  that  is 
anathematised  by  our  author;  it  is  the  whole 
notion  of  the  calling  into  being  of  matter  and 
organic  and  immaterial  substances,  at  the  will 
of  the  Divinity,  at  a  definite  period,  which  he 
rejects.     He  jumbles  up  the  ideas  of  God,  of 
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law,  of  nature,  of  man,  of  the  finite,  of  the 
infinite,  of  good,  of  evil,  of  suffering,  of  im- 
mortality, in  one  moving  cloud  of  mystifica- 
tions; never  clearly  conceiving  of  any  one 
separate  element  of  his  scheme,  and  especially 
never  thoroughly  admitting  the  actual  per- 
sonal existence  of  a  supreme,  independent, 
self-existent  God  at  all. 

In  a  similar  dread  of  plain  definitions  and 
scientific  accuracy,  Mr.  Fox  uses  the  word 
law  in  such  a  random  manner,  that  we  almost 
think  he  forgets  that  a  law  is  an  abstraction, 
and  not  a  concrete  reality.  The  world,  he 
tells  us,  is  governed  by  laws ;  and  the  power 
of  suffering  to  ameliorate  the  evils  of  our 
race  is  one  of  these  laws.  And  so  in  many 
other  illustrations  also.  But  that  a  law  is 
not  a  lawgiver,  and  that  "  nature"  is  not  a 
man,  or  a  woman,  or  a  spirit,  but  simply  a 
form  of  speech,  he  seems  to  have  completely 
forgotten.  He  would  have  us  believe  in  God, 
but  he  will  not  suffer  us  to  believe  that  God 
acts  as  an  independent  being,  and  that  He 
truly  has  in  his  power,  and  positively  controls 
and  directs,  the  movement  of  every  material 
atom,  and  every  individual  mind,  in  the  entire 
universe. 

Again,  he  of  course  denies  the  doctrine  of 
the  natural  corruption  of  the  mind,  and  bids 
us  believe  in  the  progress  of  humanity.  But 
we  look  in  vain  for  any  rational  account  of 
the  means  by  which  the  evils  which  have  ex- 
isted from  the  earliest  epochs  of  history  down 
to  the  present  hour  first  came  to  accomplish 
their  accursed  work  amidst  us.  The  Catholic 
rationale  of  the  existence  of  vice  and  misery 
is  at  any  rate  intelligible ;  it  says  that  once  it 
was  not  so,  and  that,  from  a  certain  mysterious 
cause,  this  evil  was  introduced  by  a  certain 
instrumentality.  This,  we  say,  is  intelligible, 
and  not  in  the  nature  of  things  literally  im- 
possible, whether  it  is  believed  to  be  true  or 
not.  But  Mr.  Fox  and  his  fellow-thinkers, 
denying  our  view,  wink  hard  at  the  startling 
absence  of  any  possible  substitute  for  it  in 
their  scheme,  and  bid  us  believe  in  progress  ! 
Progress  from  what?  we  reply.  Progress  to 
what,  we  understand.  But  progress /rom  what, 
we  are  never  told.  If  the  doctrine  of  the  fall 
of  man  is  false,  what  was  it  that  introduced 
crime,  and  sorrow,  and  bad  example  among 
men?  We  ask  only  to  be  told  how  things 
came  to  be  as  they  are,  on  the  Socinian  hy- 
pothesis. We  ask  whether  mankind  existed 
from  all  eternity,  because,  if  it  did,  this  law 
of  progress  must  long  ago  have  perfected  our 
race,  or  rather,  it  must  have  perfected  it  from 
all  eternity.  If  our  race  began  to  exist  at 
gome  past  epoch,  we  ask  whether  it  first  ex- 
isted in  its  present  wretched  state  or  not? 
If  it  did,  we  ask  why  it  was  so  created  ?  If 
it  did  not,  we  ask  what  agency  from  with- 
out introduced  the  confusion  and  woe  ?  But 
we  ask  in  vain.    Modern  religionism  has  no 


reply  to  the  questions  which  are  put  to  it. 
It  shelters  itself  under  magnificent  generali- 
ties, but  shrinks  up  appalled  before  a  plain 
query.  It  puts  to  shame  the  old  stories  about 
priestcraft  and  imposture,  by  the  boundless 
demands  it  makes  on  our  credulity.  It  shirks 
definitions,  it  abhors  proofs,  it  delights  in  self- 
glorification,  it  abounds  in  promises,  it  dis- 
likes reading  and  history,  it  assumes  every 
thing  that  it  pleases,  it  mystifies  what  is  plain, 
and  it  shrouds  what  is  obscure  in  tenfold 
gloom. 

With  one  niore  illustration  of  the  dread 
of  self-consistency  which  besets  this  boastful 
system,  we  shall  release  our  readers.  Mr. 
Fox  says : 

**  Plainly,  in  the  ancient  world,  the  expiatory  notion, 
the  notion  of  suffering  transferred,  prevailed  very  largely. 
There  was  the  idea  of  one  being  suffering,  so  as  to  miti- 
gate or  remove  the  sufferings  of  another ;  and  in  this 
idea,  which  rational  theology  has  often  made  war  upon, 
I  apprehend  we  have  a  great  and  profound  moral  truth, — 
the  fact  that  it  is  by  suffering,  by  the  suffermgs  often 
of  the  wisest  and  the  best,  that  mankind  are  liberated 
from  the  evils  under  which  they  groan,  and  led  onward 
towards  the  good  which  they  desiderate." 

How  this  is  a  moral  truth,  we  do  not  pre- 
cisely comprehend.  But  letting  that  pass, 
we  do  entreat  Mr.  Fox,  as  an  upright,  honest 
man,  to  ask  himself  in  what  way  the  admis- 
sion he  has  here  made  differs  in  principle 
from  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  for  hu- 
man guilt  offered  by  Jesus  Christ?  He  here 
gives  his  assent  to  one  of  the  greatest  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  the  Catholic  faith.  We  do 
most  earnestly  beg  him  to  consider  how  it  is 
possible  for  him  consistently  to  reject  the  idea 
of  the  expiatory  sufferings  of  our  blessed  Lord, 
as  a  thing  contrary  to  the  elements  of  truth, 
justice,  and  morality,  while  he  thus  candidly 
admits  that  the  principle  of  atonement  lies  at 
the  root  of  all  that  is  best  and  most  purifying 
in  the  laws  on  which  human  life  continues  to 
exist.  That  the  good  suffer,  not  merely  in 
consequence  of  the  sins  of  the  bad,  but  in 
order  to  procure  them  a  remission  of  their 
own  sufferings,  is  to  our  eyes  as  patent  a  truth 
in  the  facts  of  humanity,  as  that  prodigality 
makes  men  poor,  and  intemperance  destroys 
their  health.  To  tell  us  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ  cannot  be  true, 
while  we  see  the  principle  of  atonement  in 
operation  in  every  age  and  condition  of  our 
race,  is  worse  than  a  waste  of  words.  Thing* 
that  are  must  be  believed,  in  spite  of  the  most 
cogent  proofs  of  their  impossibility.  A  fool- 
ish speculatist  may  prove,  on  unanswerable 
metaphysical  grounds,  that  pain  has  no  real 
existence  except  in  the  imagination  of  those 
who  fancy  they  are  hurt ;  but  a  blow  on  the 
face  speedily  dissolves  the  delusion,  and  the 
unlucky  sophist  bawls  out  an  assent  to  the 
reality  of  physical  torment.  And  thus  it  is 
with  the  speculations  of  sophists  respecting 
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the  monstrous  absurdities  of  the  doctrines  of 
Catholic  Christianity  :  they  may  prove  them, 
as  they  believe,  impossible ;  but  the  soul  of 


man,  when  in  contact  with  realities,  cries  out, 
that,  however  impossible,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
they  do  in  truth  exist. 


CHRISTIAN  ROME. 


Rome    Chretienne ;    ou,    Tableau  Historique 
des  Souvenirs  et  des  Monumens  Chretiens 
de  Rome.    Par  M.  Eugene  de  la  Gournerie. 
2  vols.    Paris,  Debecourt ;  London,  Burns. 
[Second  notice.] 
M.  DE  LA  Gournerie  takes  a  very  decided 
and  equitable  view  of  the  character  of  Inno- 
cent III.,  and  of  the  part  which  he  performed 
in  the  Albigensian  war.     The  causes  which  ne- 
cessitated the  assembling  of  the  Fourth  Coun- 
cil of  Lateran,  and  justified  the  measures  which 
were  adopted  against  the  noxious  sect  which 
then  infested  the  south  of  France,  are  thus 
alluded  to  by  our  author : 

"  The  first  sessions  of  the  Council  were  devoted  to 
the  drawing  up  clear  and  precise  articles  of  faith 
upon  all  the  questions  which  were  controverted  by  here- 
tics. Heresy  was  becoming,  in  fact,  every  day  more 
menacing.  From  Bulgaria  to  Spain  were  to  be  met 
with  at  every  step  Cathari,  Patarini,  '  Bons  Homines,^ 
strange  appellations,  under  which  was  concealed  a  violent 
hatred  of  all  authority  in  general,  and  especially  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  the  most  strenuous  defender  of  all  rights. 
In  Italy,  Lombardy  was  nearly  wholly  perverted ;  and 
error,  spreading  like  a  leprosy,  had  arrived  even  at  in- 
fecting certain  towns  of  the  papal  domains.  At  Viterbo 
it  had  seized  upon  the  municipal  authorities.  At  Orvieto 
it  had  set  itself  free  by  the  assassination  of  the  governor, 
San  Pietro  Parentici.  Society  was  in  danger ;  for  all 
the  humanising  doctrines  which  Christianity  had  preached 
to  the  world  were  audaciously  set  at  nought  by  the 
sectaries.  They  attacked  the  ordinance  of  marriage,  and 
degraded  woman  into  the  mere  instrument  of  sensual 
pleasures.  Justice  was  at  an  end ;  for  the  mind  of  man, 
tossed  to  and  fro  between  two  antagonistic  deities,  was 
become  the  plaything  of  fate.  They  acknowledged  nei- 
ther laws  nor  duties,  for  they  admitted  no  futurity;  and 
this  easy  morality  was  accompanied  with  practices  of 
austerity  and  mysterious  ceremonies,  which,  by  exciting 
the  imagination  of  their  disciples,  subjected  them  like 
slaves  to  the  mere  volition  of  the  believing.*  They 
were  the  freemasonry,  the  secret  societies,  of  the  middle 
age ;  and  if  oaths  on  the  poniard  were  not  yet  in  use, 
preaching  and  reviling  were  not  the  only  weapons  which 
were  to  aid  in  the  triumph  of  the  v/ork  of  destruction. 
Let  men  wonder  after  this  to  see  the  civilised  world  ris- 
ing en  masse  to  repel  this  new  invasion  of  barbarians  ! 
Let  them  wonder  to  hear  the  Roman  pontiffs  summon- 
ing whole  populations  to  arms,  and  blessing  the  victories 
won  in  the  name  of  order  and  of  law  !  Was  rebellion 
less  culpable  in  the  thirteenth  century  than  it  is  at  this 
day  ?  Let  but  a  rising  take  place  against  the  least  im- 
portant legislative  enactment ;  let  doctrines  be  dissemi- 
nated subversive  of  public  tranquillity ;  let  destructive 
ideas  be  elaborated  in  those  obscure  haunts  where  men 
go  and  part  with  their  liberty  and  their  very  sense  of 
remorse  to  the  profit  of  crime  ; — on  the  instant  society 
will  be  roused,  and  its  justice  will  display  itself  in  terrible 

*  "  The  heresy  of  the  Albigenses  was  the  negation  of  all 
belief?  enveloped  in  the  mystical  forms  of  a  secret  society. 
The  names  of  Patarins  and  Bulgarians,  by  which  these 
heretics  were  popularly  called,  would  be  alone  sufficient 
to  tell  us  what  was  the  depravity  of  their  morals.'' 


penalties — infamy,  perpetual  imprisonment,  death  ! 
Well,  then !  Society  defended  itself  against  the  Albi- 
genses and  Cathari  as  it  defends  itself  against  all  those 
who  attack  it ;  so  long  as  it  feels  in  itself  the  pulse  of 
life  it  does  not  willingly  lie  down  to  die."* 

The  principles  on  which  the  Church  pro- 
ceeded in  the  punishment  of  heresy  have  al- 
ready been  discussed  and  defended  in  the 
pages  of  the  Rambler.  The  remarks  we  are 
about  to  make  form  rather  a  sequel  and  a 
completion  to  the  course  of  thought  which 
we  were  pursuing  at  the  end  of  our  former 
notice  of  this  work.  We  have  said  that  the 
political  supremacy  of  the  Popes  was  a  fun- 
damental portion  of  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
middle  age,  universally  recognised  and  ac- 
cepted as  well  by  rulers  as  by  people ;  that, 
far  from  being  regarded  as  an  usurpation  or 
a  thraldom,  it  was  cherished  as  the  only  solid 
defence  against  tyranny  on  the  one  hand  and 
anarchy  on  the  other,— the  only  guarantee 
which  could  be  depended  upon  for  securing 
justice  on  the  part  of  governors,  and  obedi- 
ence on  that  of  the  governed.  The  Papacy 
was  the  keystone  of  the  arch  which  sup- 
ported the  fabric  of  mediaeval  society,  the 
bond  of  unity  and  mutual  strength,  by  which 
the  nations  of  Europe  were  held  together,  and 
formed,  as  it  were,  one  vast  commonwealth. 
The  whole  political  well-being  of  the  State 
was  bound  up  with  that  of  the  Church.  Re- 
ligion, or,  in  other  words,  the  Catholic  faith, 
was  the  acknowledged  basis  of  government 
and  of  all  existing  social  relations.  To 
broach  heresy,  therefore,  was  not  only,  as 
now,  to  violate  the  divine  principle  of  Catho- 
lic unity,  but  to  innovate  upon  the  one  actual 
universal  belief  of  Catholic  Christendom ;  and 
this  in  effect  was  to  break  political  unity,  and 
to  disown  all  existing  authority,  for  all  autho-^ 
rity  was  essentially  connected  with,  and  de* 
pended  upon,  the  maintenance  of  that  belief, 
and  was  centred  in  the  supreme  dominion 
of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  Therefore, 
again,  to  attack  the  faith  of  the  Church  was 
to  disorganise  society,  and  to  strike  at  the 
very  source  of  political  life.     Men  resented  it 

*  "  The  cruelties  which  were  perpetrated  in  the  course 
of  the  war  were  the  act  of  a  few  individuals,  and  no  con- 
clusion can  hence  be  drawn  against  the  right  which  every 
society  undoubtedly  possesses,  of  reducing  rebellious  po- 

fulations  into  submission  to  its  laws.  Besides,  Innocent 
n.  never  ceased  to  urge  upon  the  crusaders  justice  and 
mercy  (vide  Ep.  xii.  67,  69).  M.  Hurler,  although  wri- 
ting as  a  Protestant,  in  this  particular,  as  in  many  others, 
has  done  ample  justice  to  Innocent  III.  and  to  the 
Church." 
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as  they  have  ever  resented  an  attempt  against 
the  established  order  of  things.  It  was  felt 
to  be,  what  indeed  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was, 
an  act  of  rebellion  against  all  constituted 
authority,  the  first  impulse  to  the  commence- 
ment of  a  general  revolutionary  movement. 

Hence  it  \vas  that  the  voice  of  public  opi- 
nion proscribed  heresy  as  now-a-days  it  pro- 
cribes  sedition.  Heresy  was  seen  to  be  the 
seditious  principle ;  it  was  sedition  in  its  ele- 
mentary and  incipient  form,  and  therefore 
laws  were  enacted  and  enforced  against  it. 
Men  felt  the  necessity  of  meeting  and  sup- 
pressing the  evil  in  its  germ,  or  at  least  in 
its  first  expression.  Now  legislation  regards 
only  effects,  then  it  took  cognisance  of  prin- 
ciples ;  now  crime  alone  is  punished,  then  the 
mischievous  and  immoral  doctrine  which 
originated  and  fomented  crime  was  put  down 
with  the  strong  hand  of  authority.  Nor  can 
it  be  denied,  that  there  was  a  deep  political 
philosophy  in  this  severity,  and  that  it  indi- 
cated a  state  of  religious  belief  and  moral 
feeling  far  superior  to  that  which  is  evinced 
by  the  spirit  of  modern  legislation.  The 
statesmen  of  those  days  went  more  directly 
to  the  causes  of  things.  As  they  punished 
the  inflammatory  and  seditious  speech  as  a 
crime  against  the  state,  so  they  punished  the 
erroneous  and  false  doctrine  as  a  crime 
against  society.  The  same  policy  which 
taught  them  that  the  one,  if  unchecked,  would 
issue  in  lawlessness  and  rebellion,  taught  them 
likewise  that  the  other  would  be  productive 
of  social  relaxation  and  disorder. 

Nor  was  it  expediency  only  that  led  them 
to  this  course.  The  motive  out  of  which  it 
rose  had  a  deeper  source.  They  knew  that 
heresy,  wilful  heresy,  was  an  offence  and  a 
crime  against  God.  They  did  not  punish 
men,  as  the  world's  phrase  now  is,  for  errors  of 
opinio?!,  but  for  sins  against  faith.  They  did 
not  punish  Pagans,  or  the  unbaptised,  who  had 
never  been  initiated  in  the  religion  of  Christ, 
or  instructed  in  his  doctrines ;  they  did  not 
punish  such  as,  from  no  fault  of  their  OAvn, 
had  been  brought  up  in  hereditary  misbelief, 
as  is  the  case  with  thousands  at  the  present 
day  who  are  strangers  to  the  faith  of  the 
Church ;  but  such,  and  such  only,  as,  know- 
ing the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  willingly  and 
wilfully  perverted  and  rejected  it — in  other 
words,  apostates.  They  knew  that  no  Catho- 
lic can  violate  or  abandon  his  faith  without 
revolt  against  God ;  that  no  one  can  fall  into 
heresy  whose  will  is  rightly  directed,  and  who 
has  taken  pains  to  keep  his  conscience  un- 
defiled.  They  who  have  never  enjoyed  the 
light  of  divine  faith  may  change  their  reli- 
gious views,  and  wander  from  opinion  to  opi- 
nion, so  that  they  do  not  renounce  any  vital 
part  of  such  positive  truth  as  they  have  in 
any  way  received,  perhaps  without  injury  to 
their  own  moral  nature,  and  without  scandal 


to  their  fellow-religionists ;  but  with  Catholics 
this  is  impossible.  In  giving  up  their  faith, 
they  throw  off  the  authority  of  God,  and  sub- 
stitute their  own  reason  and  will  for  his  re- 
velation and  law.  This  conviction  it  was 
which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  mediaeval  legisla- 
tion, and  made  men  so  intolerant  of  heresy. 
As  even  at  this  day,  and  in  this  country,  open 
blasphemy  and  the  worst  forms  of  immorality 
are  punished,  so  in  times  when  all  Europe 
was  Catholic,  and  men  had  a  full  knowledge 
of  God,  and  of  the  truth  He  had  revealed, 
when,  because  men  had/«z7/«,  they  knew  what 
it  was  to  violate  faith — how  insulting  to  God, 
how  defiling  to  the  conscience,  how  destruc- 
tive to  the  best  interests  of  humanity — the 
sin  against  faith,  or  heresy,  was  punished 
from  the  highest  possible  motive  from  which 
crimes  can  be  punished  in  this  world — viz.  as 
being  an  offence  against  Him  who  is  the  Su- 
preme Ruler,  Lawgiver,  and  Judge. 

They  who  uphold  the  laws  against  blas- 
phemy and  immorality  at  present  in  force,  or 
approve  the  regulations  affecting  the  obser- 
vance of  Sunday,  do,  in  effect,  maintain  the 
very  principle  of  what  is  now  commonly 
called  religious  persecution.  They  punish 
for  sentiments  and  practices  which  they 
whom  they  punish  regard,  or  affect  to  regard, 
as  matters  of  individual  opinion  or  conscience, 
with  which  the  public  law  has  no  right  to 
interfere;  and  they  do  so  on  the  very  grounds 
on  which  heretics  were  punished  in  the  times 
of  which  we  speak,  though  without  the  same 
consistent  justification,  inasmuch  as  they  ad- 
mit no  infallible  religious  authority.  The 
whole  difference,  in  practice,  between  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants  on  this  question  depends 
upon  their  comparative  estimation  of  the 
truth  and  sacredness  of  certain  dogmas,  and 
on  the  strength  and  reality  of  their  respective 
convictions;  Catholics  regarding  those  things 
to  be  articles  of  faith — express  revelations 
from  God — which  their  opponents  deem  at 
best  but  matters  of  private  opinion.*  If 
Protestants  had  as  strong  and  earnest  a  be- 
lief in  purely  Christian  doctrines  as  they 
have  happily  retained  in  the  being  of  a  God, 
and  in  those  great  moral  principles  which 
form  part  of  natural  religion ;  if  they  felt 
acutely  respecting  them,  and  had  a  deep  and 
vivid  perception  of  their  truth,  and  perceived 
the  consequences  that  flow  from  their  perver- 
sion or  denial,  they  would  be  as  intolerant  of 
heresy  as  were  the  legislators  of  those  "  dark 
ages"  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  decry.  We 
do  not  mean  that  they  would  shew  their  in- 
tolerance in  the  same  ways;  Christianity — or 
let  us  rather  say  Catholicism,  the  benefits  of 
whose  civilising  influence  modern  times  are 

•  On  tills  subject  we  would  refer  the  reader  to  two 
admirable  chapters  in  Balmez's  work,  reviewed  in  our 
September  number,  entitled,  "  Of  tolerance  in  matters 
of  religion,"  and  "  Of  the  right  of  coercion  in  general." 
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now  reaping,  while  Protestantism  takes  all 
the  credit  to  itself — has  moderated  the  se- 
verity of  the  penal  code,  and  introduced 
milder  forms  of  punishment ;  but  they  would 
come  to  regard  as  sins  against  religion  and 
morality  what  now  they  consider  as  specula- 
tive opinions,  for  which  men  are  not  account- 
able, and  would  visit  them  with  penalties 
accordingly.  They  would  do  so  on  the 
grounds  both  of  religious  obligation  and  of 
social  expediency. 

While,  then,  we  would  allow,  nay  maintain, 
that  the  severity  of  punishment  would,  under 
any  circumstances,  be  mitigated  in  the  present 
day,  we  are  far  from  asserting  that  the  Church 
has  either  departed  from,  or  modified,  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which,  in  the  middle  ages,  she  ac- 
cepted the  support  of  the  secular  arm  in  re- 
pressing in  the  germ  those  errors  of  doctrine 
which  surely  issue  in  consequences  destructive 
to  society.     Circumstances  are  changed ;  so- 
ciety, instead  of  being  constituted  upon  the 
basis  of  one  recognised  faith,  is  split  into  a 
thousand  divisions.     As  laws,  therefore,  must 
be  made  with  a  due  regard  to  the  condition 
of  society,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the 
Church,  even  had  she  the  power,  would  avail 
herself  of  it  in  the  way  of  coercion  towards 
populations  strangers  to  her  communion  and 
her  rule.     The  Church,  as  such,  never  domi- 
neers, and  never  employs  the  power  she  may 
possess  in  the  temporal  order,  except  for  the 
good,  and,  in   a  manner,   with  the  sanction, 
of  those  over  whom  it  is    exercised.     That 
sanction  she  fully  possessed  \vhile  Europe  was 
united  in  one  common  faith;  the  people  them- 
selves v.ould  have  risen,  and  did  often  rise, 
in  indignation  against  heretics,  when  the  pro- 
per authorities  were  considered  remiss.    More- 
over, every   polity  or   state  has   a   right   to 
make  its  own  laws,  and  exclude  from  its  body 
those   who   contravene   them;    the    Christian 
polity  of  the  middle  ages  certainly  possessed 
this  right,  and  the  Church  derogated  neither 
from  her  justice   nor   from    her   holiness   in 
lending  it  its  countenance  and  support.     But 
the  present  polities  of  Europe  are  not  Chris- 
tian  polities.     If,  then,   it  be  asked.  May  it 
not  be  feared  that   if  the    Church   were    to 
gain  more  power  she  would  endeavour  to  re- 
vive repressive  laws  against  heresy  ? — it  may 
be  replied  that  the  question  ought  rather  to 
be  stated  thus:   Is   Europe   likely    again   to 
constitute   a  Christian   polity;   and,  in  such 
case,  would  her  people  desire  to  preserve  them- 
selves from    the    introduction    of  principles 
which  are  the  fruitful  seeds  of  internal  com- 
motion and  eventual  dissolution  ?     For  our- 
selves, we   can  see  no  difficulty  in  allowing 
that   the   Church   both  would  and  ought  to 
avail   herself  of  such    a  desire  to  secure  so 
great   a  good,  though   the  means  employed 
would  doubtless,  as  we  have  stated,  be  modi- 
fied by  the  softened  spirit  of  the  present  day, 


which,  indeed,  itself  has  been  the  result  of 
her  influence  and  action. 

However,  we  are  not  left  to  suppose  that 
it  was  the  religious  feeling  alone,  any  more 
than  any  political  theory,  which  caused  he- 
resy to  be  so  universally  detested  and  so  ri- 
gorously punished  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
which  led  whole  populations  to  devote  them- 
selves to  its  extirpation  with  so  ardent  a  zeal. 
Whole  nations  do  not  contend  for  a  mere  idea, 
or  take  arms  to  defend  themselves  from  an 
abstract  principle  of  evil.  The  bulk  of  man- 
kind are  not  to  be  roused  to  action  by  a 
theory  of  political  philosophy,  neither  are 
kings  or  statesmen  usually  so  far-sighted  as 
to  detect  the  existence  of  a  disorder,  or  to 
care  for  its  removal,  so  long  as  it  is  restrained 
from  attacking  their  immediate  interests,  or 
affecting  their  general  policy.  The  effects  of 
heresy  had  long  been  manifest.  The  princes 
of  the  West  had  been  warned  by  the  example 
of  the  Eastern  empire  how  religious  innova- 
tion and  disunion  undermine  the  foundations 
of  thrones,  and  render  all  social  progress  and 
prosperity  impossible ;  they  had  seen  the  bar- 
barians rushing  in  upon  a  people  divided  by 
religious  contentions,  and  heresiarch  emperors 
themselves  falling  under  the  advancing  power 
of  the  infidel.  Experience,  too,  had  taught 
the  world  that  innovators  in  religion  were 
also,  not  in  principle  only,  but  in  fact,  preach- 
ers of  sedition,  and  that  heresy  did  not  remain 
long  in  a  speculative  form,  but  speedily  issued 
in  results  so  violent  and  formidable  as  to  call 
for  the  interference  of  the  secular  arm.  The 
modern  vilifiers  of  the  Church  may  in  their 
ignorance  imagine,  or  in  their  malice  pretend, 
that  in  the  days  of  ecclesiastical  domination 
men  were  punished  or  put  to  death  simply 
for  their  religious  opinions,  and  laugh  at  the 
folly  of  essaying  to  suppress  liberty  of  thought 
and  speech  by  legislative  enactment.  They 
may  affect  to  believe  that  the  heretics  of 
those  times  were  just  such  quiet  respectable 
persons  as  form  the  large  proportion  of  a  po- 
pulation now-a-days  in  a  Protestant  country.* 

*  It  may  be  objected  that,  granting  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  a  population  in  a  Protestant  country  are  friends 
to  social  order,  it  cannot  be  asserted  with  truth  that 
heresy  is  the  germ  of  social  disorganisation.  Such  a 
concession  seems  to  place  us  in  a  dilemma,  and  either  to 
controvert  our  principle,  or  to  oblige  us  to  draw  a  line 
of  distinction  between  modern  and  ancient  separatists. 
But  this  is  not  so.  Every  religious  error,  we  contend, 
contains  in  it  the  principle  of  social  destruction.  Some 
strike  plainly  at  the  root  of  social  order  and  morality, 
and  display  their  true  character  from  the  first ;  such  was 
the  Manichean  heresy,  which  for  this  reason  had  been 
detested  from  the  beginning,  and  pursued  with  severity, 
even  while  other  sects  were  left  unmolested ;  the  course 
of  others  is  slower,  and  the  evil  more  latent.  The  human 
mind  does  not  quickly  embrace  every  conclusion  whose 
premises  it  admits ;  evil  has  its  development  as  well  as 
truth.  And  yet  error  in  its  outset,  and  while  propagated 
by  the  wilful  malice  of  the  first  heresiarchs  to  whom  it 
owes  its  birth,  seldom  fails  of  giving  a  forewarning,  and, 
as  it  were,  a  foretaste  of  its  ulterior  destination ; — wit- 
ness the  excesses  of  the  Anabaptists  in  Luther's  time, 
and  the  general  relaxation  of  all  social  bonds,  the  con- 
tempt for  the  marriage -tie,  &c.  that  then  prevailed. 
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History,  however,  tells  a  very  different  tale. 
They  who  have  come  down  to  our  days  under 
the  name  of  "  heretics,"  and  whose  well-de- 
served fate  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  surround 
with  a  spurious  sympathj^,  as  though  they 
were  the  first  martyrs  of  a  purer  and  more 
primitive  religion,  which  ultimately  triumphed 
at  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  were  for  the  most 
part  ferocious  fanatics,  whose  cruelty  and  im- 
morality were  equalled  only  by  the  blasphemy 
with  which  they  reviled  the  most  sacred  mys- 
teries of  the  Christian  faith,  and  profaned 
the  holiest  feelings  of  humanity ; — wretches 
who  would  now  be  delivered  over  to  the  gaol 
and  the  scaffold  with  as  little  remorse  as  in 
the  olden  time  they  were  consigned  to  the 
dungeon  and  the  stake.  In  fact,  it  was  the 
excesses  to  which  the  heretic  leaders  insti- 
gated their  followers  which  armed  society 
against  them  ;  and  where  the  worst  effects  of 
their  teaching  were  not  immediately  evident, 
social  and  political  disturbances  invariably 
accompanied  their  movements. 

The  history  of  all  the  chief  heresies,  from 
Arianism  downwards,  proves  the  truth  of  this 
assertion  beyond  dispute;  and  as  regards  the 

As  time,  however,  proceeds,  men  inherit  error,  they  do 
not  invent  it  for  themselves ;  in  many  instances  they  are 
heretics  through  the  fault  of  their  fathers  rather  than 
their  own.  It  is  right  and  just  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  Protestantism  and  Protestants;  the  fonner  is 
purely  what  we  have  stated,  a  principle  of  evil,  of  nega- 
tion, of  destruction ;  the  Protestant  is  a  man  imbued,  it 
is  true,  and  corrupted,  in  a  manner,  by  this  principle, 
but  in  many,  perhaps  in  most,  cases,  still  retaining  a 
conviction  of  various  truths,  fragments  of  traditionary 
belief  which  he  has  received  from  his  teachers,  but  which 
he  believes,  or  tliinks  he  believes,  upon  various  grounds, 
e.  g.  as  being  conformable  to  his  reason  and  so-called 
moral  sense,  or  as  deducible  from  the  words  of  Scripture. 
Moreover,  the  very  instinct  of  self-preservation  leads 
him  to  desire  to  uphold  such  observance  of  the  rules  of 
morality  as  he  perceives  to  bear  upon  the  general  safety 
and  well-being  of  society.  A  mixture,  therefore,  of  pru- 
dential and  worthier  m.otives  induces  the  respectable,  the 
good,  and  the  ^vise  among  Protestants,  continually  to 
combine  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  mischief,  and  to 
throw  up,  as  it  were,  dams  and  dykes  against  the  flood 
of  ex-il  threatening  to  engulf  society.  At  this  the  poli- 
tician, the  legislator,  the  influential  member  of  society, 
incessantly  labour,  to  stave  off  the  evil  day  by  some 
device,  some  panacea,  some  counteractive  force;  and  not 
without  a  measure  of  effect,  for,  as  we  have  said,  they 
meet  in  their  endeavours  with  the  support  of  every  ele- 
ment of  good  still  surviving  in  the  minds  of  men,  who, 
though  robbed  of  so  much  of  the  heritage  of  truth,  cling 
with  attachment  to  many  of  the  fragments  which  they 
have  preserved. 

It  is  true,  therefore,  speaking  generally  and  externally 
of  certain  periods  in  Protestant  states,  that  they  are  days 
of  tranquillity  and  social  order ;  and  for  this,  be  it  observed, 
they  are  in  a  great  measure  indebted  to  the  machinery 
and  police  of  government  having  been  so  perfected  in 
the  present  day,  as  to  give  it  a  coercive  power  far  more 
stringent  than  in  former  ages,  and  thus  to  hinder  the 
expansive  force  of  evil  in  its  more  patent  aggressions  on 
social  peace.  It  is  true  also,  sneaking  of  individuals, 
that  they  are  in  many  cases  friends  of  that  very  morality 
and  order  to  the  destruction  of  whicli  their  erroneous 
principles  legitimately  lead,  and  that  upon  higher  grounds 
than  mere  selfish  motives.  But  it  is  also  true,  speaking 
of  those  states  in  their  more  extended  history,  that  con- 
taining, as  they  do,  within  them  the  seeds  of  disorgani- 
sation, it  is  the  ultimate  goal  to  which  they  are  hastening 
with  more  or  less  rapidity.  They  are  sick  of  a  mortal 
disease,  while  they  harbour  the  very  principle  of  diaso- 
lutiou  in  their  bosom. 


sect  to  which  our  remarks  particularly  refer, 
even  Protestant  writers  have  been  forward  to 
allow  that  the  Albigenses  were  a  pernicious 
confederation,  whose  abominable  licentious- 
ness justly  brought  upon  them  the  vengeance 
of  Europe.  The  doctrines  they  disseminated 
were,  in  fact,  a  determined  form  of  the  great 
Manichean  heresy,  which,  taking  its  rise  in 
the  first  ages  of  the  Church,  though  constantly 
suppressed,  was  as  constantly  reviving,  and 
had  reached  its  most  formidable  height  at 
that  most  critical  period  in  mediaeval  history, 
when  Europe  seemed  to  be  balanced  between 
civilisation  and  barbarism,  and  there  was  even 
question  whether  Christianity  was  to  retain 
its  hold  upon  the  Western  world,  or  to  retreat 
before  a  worse  than  heathen  depravity  of 
manners.  Society  was  in  a  state  of  extraor- 
dinary fermentation  ;  the  people  were  begin- 
ning to  emerge  from  their  political  obscuiity, 
and  the  minds  of  men  were  on  the  alert  to 
catch  at  every  doctrine  that  might  help  them 
to  the  means  of  self-aggrandisement  and  power. 
M.  de  la  Gournerie,  in  the  passage  we  have 
quoted,  has  pretty  clearly  described  the  nature 
of  the  sect  that  then  occupied  the  South  of 
France,  and  was  supported  by  the  passive  con- 
nivance, if  not  the  active  influence,  of  the 
feudal  lords  in  those  parts,  who  blindly  thought 
to  promote  by  its  means  their  own  indepen- 
dence of  the  supreme  authority,  as  well  spi- 
ritual as  temporal.  If  we  associate  in  our 
minds  the  most  profligate  and  nefarious  doc- 
trines which  ever  disgraced  humanity  with 
the  social  principles  of  the  more  extreme  Com- 
munists and  Republicans  of  the  present  day, 
we  shall  gain  some  notion  of  the  tenets  of  this 
anti-Christian  sect ;  nor  shall  we  wonder  at 
the  efforts  which,  when  all  milder  measures, 
long  and  perseveringly  tried,  had  been  obsti- 
nately resisted,  the  Popes,  as  conservators  of 
public  order  as  well  as  of  religion,  made,  in 
conjunction  with  the  princes  of  the  time,  and 
with  the  concurrence  of  popular  opinion,  to 
deliver  Christendom  from  the  moral  pest  to 
which  it  was  exposed,  and  to  avert  the  fright- 
ful scourge  which  threatened  to  desolate  not 
Europe  only,  but  the  world. 

That  great  atrocities  were  committed  by 
the  invading  army  is  unhappily  but  too  cer- 
tain, as  our  author  allows;  but  it  is  as  certain 
that  these  atrocities  were  the  work  of  one  or  ; 
two  individuals,  who,  deceiving  themselves 
with  the  idea  that  they  were  subserving  the 
cause  of  religion  and  the  permanent  interests 
of  the  Church,  contravened  the  express  com- 
mands of  the  Pope,  practised  an  unworthy 
concealment  upon  him,  and  made  a  war,  which 
was  conceived  and  directed  in  all  the  spirit  of  a 
crusade,  and  for  the  holy  purpose  of  punish- 
ing extreme  wickedness,  a  scandal  to  the  age, 
and  the  means  of  heaping  possessions  upon 
one  who,  with  all  his  high  qualities  and  heroic 
zeal,  was  both  unscrupulously  ambitious  and 
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unsparing  of  human  life, — we  mean,  the  leader 
of  the  Catholic  armies,  Simon  de  Montfort. 
Of  the  necessity  of  the  war  none  can  doubt 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
times.  The  heresy  of  the  Albigenses  was  no 
subtle  attack  upon  particular  Catholic  dogmas, 
but  an  open  assault  upon  the  foundations  of 
all  religion  and  morality. 

Innocent  III.  had  a  duty  to  society  as  well 
as  to  the  Church,  and  he  would  have  been 
faithless  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him  had  he 
failed  to  perform  it.  His  position  at  the  head 
of  the  great  European  commonwealth  made 
it  incumbent  upon  him  to  proceed  against  the 
violators  of  order;  he  was  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  Christendom,  and  to  him  the  nations 
looked  for  direction  and  protection.  Long 
time  did  he  consume  in  paternal  remonstrance 
and  earnest  menace ;  again  and  again  did  he 
send  out  the  armies  of  the  Church,  troops  of 
bare-footed  monks  and  missionary  priests,  to 
win  back  the  deluded  people  to  their  faith 
and  to  the  obedience  of  the  laws ;  and  it  was 
not  till  they  had  requited  his  indulgence  by 
the  slaughter  of  his  ambassador,  that  the  im- 
patience of  his  subjects  wrung  from  him  the 
mandate  which  sanctioned  the  use  of  the 
judicial  sword,  when  other  means  had  proved 
vain.  And  yet,  in  the  last  extremity,  when 
justice  could  no  longer  sleep  without  weak- 
ness or  wrong,  a  way  of  escape  was  left  open  ; 
the  worst  malefactor  was  to  be  received  to 
pardon  whenever  he  submitted  himself  to  the 
merciful  penances  of  the  Church.  Until, 
therefore,  society  is  prepared  to  resign  itself 
to  a  general  martyrdom,  or  to  tolerate  crime 
in  its  most  unmitigated  forms,  or  until  it  can 
devise  milder  modes  of  punishing  and  reform- 
ing the  greatest  criminals  than  the  Church 
employed  in  her  discipline  of  penance,  let  it 
not  impugn  the  wisdom  and  charity  of  this 
great  Pontiff,  or  the  policy  of  the  age  over 
which  he  presided.  Innocent  III.  will  ever 
deserve  the  applauses  of  Europe  for  the  vigour 
with  which  he  arrested  the  tide  of  demorali- 
sation which  had  already  overrun  the  fairest 
provinces  of  the  South,  and  whose  inroads 
would  have  been  as  disastrous  to  the  nations 
of  the  West  as  the  irruption  of  Mahometan- 
ism  has  proved  itself  to  the  Eastern  world. 
Had  the  two  floods  met,  as  once  there  seemed 
danger,  the  result  would  have  been  one  uni- 
versal moral  deluge,  in  which  the  faith  and 
civilisation  of  Europe  would  have  been  alike 
submerged. 

We  must  exclude  many  passages  which 
we  had  marked  for  quotation,  and  proceed  to 
the  description  which  our  author  gives  of  the 
Paganism  in  every  department  of  art  and 
letters  which  prevailed  at  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and,  together  with  other  deeper  and  con- 
current causes,  of  which  it  was  itself  a  de- 
plorable symptom,  prepared  the  way  for  that 


outbreak  of  Protestantism  and  infidelity,  the 
effects  of  which  seem  destined  to  endure  till 
the  end  of  the  world  and  the  final  triumph  of 
the  Church. 

"  The  search  after  antiquities  was  become  a  business 
and  a  passion.  A  century  and  a  half  before  the  epoch 
at  which  we  are  arrived,  Petrarch  and  Rienzi  had  begun 
ransacking  the  libraries,  and  clearing  away  the  rubbish 
from  the  temples,  with  a  pious  ardour.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  present  was  to  be  completely  effaced  and  annihilated 
before  the  recollections  of  ancient  times,  and  that  the 
future  had  no  hope  of  glory  but  by  imitation  of  the  past. 
This  impulse  had  a  wide-spreading  effect ;  nor  can  it  be 
wondered  at,  for  every  thing  which  has  survived  the 
lapse  of  long  years,  every  thing  which  has  endured  the 
trial  of  ages,  is  magnified  in  the  admiration  of  men, 
whose  life  is  so  short,  and  the  memory  of  whose  actions 
so  soon  passes  away.  The  study  of  mythology,  and  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  became  henceforth  the 
favourite  occupation  of  all  the  literary  spirits  of  the  age ; 
the  Rome  of  the  Popes  disappeared  before  the  Rome 
of  the  Consuls  and  Emperors,  and  the  universities 
laboured  to  familiarise  their  pupils  with  the  world  of 
Jupiter,  Ceesar,  and  Brutus,  much  more  than  with  the 
Christian  community  amidst  which  they  were  called  to 
perform  the  business  of  life.  *  The  care  of  the  dead  is 
in  high  commendation  amongst  us,'  says  Montaigne, 
speaking  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  world ;  *  and  from 
my  infancy  1  have  been  brought  up  among  them  ;  I  had 
a  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  Rome  long  before  I  had 
any  of  those  of  my  own  house  ;  I  was  acquainted  with 
the  capital  and  its  plan  before  I  knew  any  thing  of  the 
Louvre,  and  with  the  Tiber  before  I  knew  any  thing  of 
the  Seine.  I  had  a  clearer  idea  of  the  condition  and 
fortunes  of  the  LucuUuses,  Metelluses,  and  Scipios 
than  I  had  of  any  of  our  own  worthies.'*  This  wor- 
ship of  antiquity  deprived  Christian  genius  of  much  of 
its  originality  and  natural  grandeur.  To  such  a  de- 
gree was  the  field  of  art  narrowed  as  to  admit  but  one 
only  order  of  beauty,  the  elements  of  which  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  study  amongst  the  ruins  of  the  temples  of  Pa- 
ganism. These  ruins  were  measured  and  restored  with 
an  indefatigable  skill ;  calculations  were  made  of  their 
proportions ;  models  were  taken  of  the  capitals  and  the 
flutings  ;  and  every  work  which  departed  from  an  imi- 
tation of  the  ancients  was  branded  with  the  epithets  of 
*  Gothic'  and  *  Tudesque,'  though  it  called  itself  perhaps 
Our  Lady  of  Milan,  or  San  Petronio  of  Bologna.  Rome 
became  a  place  of  necessary  pilgrimage  for  artists. 
Brunelleschi  came  there  with  Donatello  before  raising 
in  the  air  his  admirable  dome  of  Santa  Maria  dei  Fiori. 
One  while  he  was  to  be  seen  crawling,  compass  in  hand, 
on  the  cornice  of  the  Temple  of  Concord ;  at  another 
drawing  a  plan  of  the  Coliseum  and  the  Arch  of  Septimus 
Severus ;  or,  armed  with  a  spade,  searching  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  for  some  fragment  of  a  column,  some  bust, 
or  some  medal:  the  people  took  him  and  his  compa- 
nion for  necromancers,  and  called  them  the  treasure- 
€eekers.  Happily  this  labour  of  copying  did  not  spoil 
the  talent  of  these  great  men ;  and,  as  we  gaze  on  their 
works,  in  which  the  antique  forms  are  reproduced  with 
the  original  conception  enlarged  and  exalted  by  the 
Christian  idea,  we  stand  in  admiration  before  this  won- 
derful feat  of  genius. 

*'  At  the  same  time  painting,  which  was  at  first  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  Christian  mysteries,  made  itself  the 
reflection  of  Pagan  impressions  :  by  the  side  of  madon- 
nas, virgins,  and  martyrs,  by  the  side  of  those  *  cruci- 
fixions' in  which  the  angelic  beauty  of  virtue  and  the 
hideous  deformity  of  crime  had  found  their  most  per- 
fect expression,  there  began  to  appear  Venuses,  Ledas, 
Danaes,  seductive  images  which,  instead  of  elevating 
the  soul,  intoxicated  it  with  sensual  ideas.  The  idolatry 
of  form  and  exterior  beauty  became  the  religion  of  the 
artist,  and  he  abandoned  himself  to  pleasure  as  to  one 
who  alone  could  disclose  to  him  all  its  secrets. 

*  Essays,  book  ill.  ch.  9. 
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"Literature  allowed  itself  to  be  influenced  like  the 
fine  arts;  or  rather,  it  even  hastened  and  stimulated 
this  transformation  in  the  mind  of  society.  The  lofty 
poetiy  of  Dante  was  abandoned  for  the  mythological 
pastorals  of  Politian.  It  was  no  longer  allowable  to 
follow  any  other  model  but  Homer  and  Virgil,  unless, 
indeed,  one  could  sing  of  love  like  Petrarch,  or  expose 
vice  in  her  nakedness  to  make  her  ridiculous  without 
reforming  ourselves,  like  the  story-tellers  in  the  Deca- 
meron.  •  Yet  up  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
theatre  was  able  to  move  the  feelings  and  excite  a  pas- 
sionate interest  in  the  souls  of  the  spectators  by  the  re- 
presentation of  scenes  from  the  Bible,  or  of  martyrdoms 
of  saints.  Celebrated  artists  —  Cecca,  Bartolomraeo, 
Delia  Gatta,  San  Gallo,  —  consecrated  their  talents  to 
painting  angels,  to  representing  heaven  or  hell,  in  order 
to  give  additional  brilliancy  to  these  solemn  perform- 
ances ;  but  the  moment  was  approaching  at  which  all 
these  Christian  dramas  were  to  appear  cold  and  insipid 
beside  the  incest  of  Myrrha  and  the  adultery  of  Clytem- 
nestra.  Soon  men  will  venture  no  more  to  speak  of  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Agnes  in  presence  of  that  of  Iphigenia, 
or  to  interest  themselves  in  the  patriarchal  reminiscences 
of  Jacob,  or  of  Ruth  the  Moabitess,  while  listening  to 
the  delicate  jests  of  the  lenos  of  Plautus,  or  the  courte- 
gans  of  Ariosto." 

So  deep-seated  an  evil  could  not  take  pos- 
session of  society,  at  a  time  when  society  and 
Christendom  were  virtually  identical,  without 
affecting  the  Church  herself.  Depravity  of 
taste,  like  corruption  of  morals,  could  not,  in- 
deed, interfere  with  the  intrinsic  holiness  of 
her  supernatural  life,  or  impair  the  purity  and 
integrity  of  her  faith  ;  but  it  could,  and  did 
in  places,  lower  the  tone  of  her  popular  teach- 
ing, and  partially  obscure  her  heavenly  cha- 
racter ;  and  the  extraordinary  spectacle  is  pre- 
sented to  us  of  an  age  which  retained  unal- 
loyed all  the  mysteries  of  religion,  reviving 
the  mythological  forms  of  the  Pantheon,  and 
speaking  the  language  of  classical  Heathenism. 
The  influence  of  the  Pagan  revival  invaded 
the  very  precincts  of  the  Church,  and  entered 
the  sanctuary  itself.  The  strange  infatua- 
tion extended  even  to  the  phraseology  of  the 
preachers,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  passage  given 
below. 

Is  the  Church,  then,  to  be  held  responsible 
for  this  classic  mania,  and  its  injurious  results, 
so  far  as  it  infected  her  own  members,  and 
penetrated  even  into  her  sacred  edifices  and 
functions?     Assuredly  not. 

The  Church,  being  a  living  body,  has  a 
living  power  within,  causing  her  in  all  things 
to  develope  herself  in  her  own  proper  form, 
and  clothe  herself  in  the  outward  garb  best 
expressive  of  her  inward  mind.  We  see  this 
power  energising  in  all  ages,  and  combating 
the  pedantic  and  antiquarian  spirit  of  revi- 
valism, to  which  man  is  so  subject,  and  which 
is  ever  making  its  reappearance  with  more 
or  less  accompanying  injury,  according  as  it 
takes  a  more  or  less  respectable  form,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  model  period  which  it  chooses 
for  imitation.  The  Church  is  not  a  copyist; 
she  adapts  instead  of  imitating,  while  the 
pedants  of  all  days  are  disposed  to  servile 
imitation  rather  than  to  an  assimilating  ap- 
propriation.    But  while  the  spirit  of  revival- 


ism is  repugnant  to  her  own,  it  is  not  her 
practice  to  interfere  with  the  free  action  of 
man's  mind,  save  where  any  thing  directly 
against  faith  or  morals  is  advanced.  Thus, 
for  instance,  though  ever  ready  with  her  pro- 
test and  condemnation  when  some  proposition 
of  a  pantheistic  or  rationalistic  order  was 
enounced,  and  while  keeping  an  ever-watch- 
ful eye  over  the  teaching  of  the  schools,  she  to- 
lerated the  employment  of  those  Pagan  forms 
of  philosophy,  whose  influence  has  been  often 
so  baneful,  and  whose  tendencj'^,  though,  in  the 
hands  of  Christian  saints  and  doctors,  they 
might  be  forced  to  do  homage  to  the  cause 
of  revelation,  was  ever  to  separate  philosophy 
from  religion,  and  thus  to  paganise  the  intel- 
lect, as  much  as  it  was  the  tendency  of  Pagan- 
ism, in  forms  of  art,  to  sensualise  the  imagina- 
tion. The  Church,  then,  as  such,  is  neither 
Aristotelian  nor  Platonician,  Classic  nor  Go- 
thic ;  she  is  the  Church  of  the  present  in  all 
time,  but  she  permits  her  children  to  be  all 
these,  as  long  as  first  and  exclusively  they 
are  Catholics,  and  do  not  fetter  faith  and 
devotion,  or  worse,  run  counter  to  them,  by 
their  bigoted  attachment  to  partial,  erroneous, 
and  antiquated  systems. 

Thus  much,  then,  as  respects  the  Church's 
sanction  and  countenance,  or  mere  toleration 
of  the  classic  mania,  considered  simply  in  its 
influence  on  the  forms  in  which  art  displays 
itself.  But,  as  we  have  remarked,  she  ever 
keeps  a  watchful  eye  upon  faith  and  morals. 
The  enemy  is  perpetually  assaulting  these, 
and  one  of  his  most  powerful  engines  in  the 
intellectual  order  is  the  spirit  of  system,  by 
which  he  strives  first  to  seduce  man's  higher 
faculties,  that  he  may  more  surely  render  him 
the  slave  of  the  lower.  This  is  no  peculiar 
feature  of  any  single  age,  though  the  forms 
in  which  it  exhibits  itself  vary  with  the  pre- 
vailing spirit  of  the  age.  It  is  the  combat 
between  the  world  and  the  Church,  which 
meet  and  intermingle  in  deadly  strife.  The 
Church  is  never  wanting  to  herself  and  her 
high  calling  in  the  hour  of  danger;  and  when 
the  evil  threatens  to  invade  her  sacred  depo- 
sit, then  it  is  that  she  comes  forth  in  her 
power,  when  perhaps  her  enemies  deem  her 
most  abased  and  helpless.  Thus  were  St.  Gre- 
gory VII.  and  his  holy  successors  raised  up 
to  contend  against  the  simony  and  corruption 
of  the  eleventh  century,  and  thus,  immediately 
following  the  times  of  which  we  speak,  a  line 
of  saintly  pontiffs  appeared,  the  glorious  and 
successful  combatants  against  the  Pagan  sen- 
sualism of  the  sixteenth. 

"  The  Latin  language  was  in  the  sixteenth  century 
the  object  of  especial  veneration  and  minutest  study. 
People  applied  themselves  above  all  to  Cicero  ;  they 
wrote  comments  upon  him,  they  endeavoured  to  repro- 
duce the  measure  and  the  cadence  of  his  periods,  and 
no  word  was  tolerated  which  had  not  first  acquired  the 
rights  of  citizenship  by  passing  through  the  orations 
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against  Verres  or  Catiline.*  '  Christendom'  was  now 
become  *  the  Christian  republic ;'  the  Sacred  College  was 
the  'senate,'  heresy  'sedition;'  people  spoke  of 'per- 
suasion' instead  of  'faith/  the  '  magnificence  of  the  Di- 
vinity' instead  of  Divine  grace,'  '  interdiction  from  fire 
and  water'  instead  of '  excommunication  ;'  they  no  longer 
spoke  of  God,'  but  'the  gods.'  Thus  from  absurdity 
they  proceeded  even  to  blasphemy.  *  Is  it  to  be  be- 
lieved,' exclaimed  Erasmus,  '  thatifTully  returned  from 
the  dead,  and  were  subjected  to  the  influences  of  our 
religion,  he  would  find  the  appellation  of  God  the  Father 
less  eloquent  than  that  oi  Jupiter  optimus,  maximus  ? 
the  title  of  Catholic  Church  less  splendid  than  those  of 

*  Conscript  Fathers,'  '  Quirites,'  '  senate  and  people  of 
Rome  ?'  No  ;  he  would  with  us  speak  simply  of '  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ ;'  he  would  speak  of  '  unbelievers  ;'  he 
would  speak  of  the  '  Paraclete,'  the  *  Divine  Spirit,'  the 

*  Holy  Trinity,'  Nor  was  it  only  poets  and  scholars 
who  adopted  this  foppery  of  speech :  whilst  Sannazar 
introduced  all  the  deities  of  fable,  Apollo,  Proteus, 
nymphs,  dryads,  hamadryads,  into  the  sublime  scene  of 
the  stable  of  Bethlehem,  the  priest  gave  utterance  to  the 
same  mythological  language  from  the  pulpit  of  truth ; 
and  the  means  they  employed  to  excite  the  feelings  of 
their  audience  were  nearly  always  borrowed  from  the 
sources  of  ancient  history.  Let  us  hear  Erasmus  give 
an  account  of  a  sermon  which  he  heard  at  Rome,  under 
the  pontificate  of  Julius  Il.f 

"  '  I  was  invited  a  few  days  before  by  some  learned 
men  to  attend  this  sermon.  *  Be  sure  to  be  there  with- 
out fail,'  they  said  to  me  ;  *  you  will  learn,  at  last,  all 
the  harmony  which  the  Roman  language  possesses  in 
the  mouth  of  a  Roman.'  I  repaii-ed  with  extreme  curi- 
osity to  the  church,  and  placed  myself  close  to  the 
orator,  that  I  might  not  lose  a  word.  Julius  II.  was 
himself  present ;  an  unusual  circumstance,  owing  to  his 
health  no  doubt.  A  great  number  of  Cardinals  and 
Bishops  were  to  be  seen  there  also,  and  among  the  crowd 
most  of  the  literati  to  be  found  at  Rome  at  the  time. 
The  exordium  and  the  peroration  were  nearly  as  long 
as  the  rest  of  the  discourse,  and  they  repeated  under 
every  possible  form  the  praises  of  Julius  II.  He  was 
the  all-powerful  Jupiter,  brandishing  in  his  right  hand 
the  trident  and  thunderbolt,  and  by  the  mere  movement 
of  his  eyebrows  accomplishing  his  profound  designs. 
All  that  had  occurred  for  some  years  past  in  Gaul,  in 
Germany,  in  Spain,  in  Portugal,  in  Africa,  in  Gi*eece, 
was  but  the  effect  of  this  intimation  of  his  will ;  after 
this  came  a  hundred  times  repeated  the  words  '  Rome,' 

*  Roman,'  '  Roman  mouth,'  '  Roman  eloquence.'  .  .  . 
The  plan  of  the  orator  was  to  present  to  us  Jesus  Christ, 
first  in  all  the  agony  of  his  passion,  then  in  all  the 
glory  of  his  triumph.  He  called  to  mind  the  Curtiuses 
and  the  Deciuses  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  the 
Manes  for  the  salvation  of  the  republic ;  he  called  to 
mind  Codrus,  Menseceus,  Iphigenia,  and  other  great 
victims,  who  had  valued  their  life  at  less  price  than  the 
happiness  and  dignity  of  their  country.  The  public 
gratitude  had  always,  at  least  (added  he  with  tears  and 
a  voice  profoundly  lugubrious),  surrounded  with  its 
homages  these  noble  and  generous  charactex's  ;  at  one 
time  it  had  raised  gilded  statues  to  them  in  the  Forum, 
at  another  it  had  decreed  them  divine  honours  ;  whilst 

*  *^  Erasmus  has  burlesqued  this  mania  most  exquisitely 
in  his  Ciceroniana.  He  presents  us  with  the  Ciceronian 
"  dining  off  ten  currants  and  three  coriander-seeds  can- 
died in  sugar,"  in  the  recesses  of  his  sanctum,  all  the 
issues  of  which  "  are  stopped  up  with  plaster  or  with 
pitch."  There  he  passes  his  time  in  dissecting  Cicero, 
and  in  rediicing  all  his  modes  of  expression  to  customary 
formulae,  for  the  various  circumstances  of  life.  He  com- 
piles enormous  lexicons  of  Ciceronian  words,  Ciceronian 
phrases,  tropes,  and  epiphonemas,  and  even  of  the  ideas, 
the  maxims,  and  the  pleasantries  of  Cicero  ;  all  these 
lexicons  are  four  times  as  large  as  the  complete  works 
of  Cicero." 

t  It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  account  would  not 
lose  in  the  telling  from  the  mouth  of  so  caustic  and,  we 
may  add,  so  prejudiced  a  narrator  as  Erasmus. 
VOL.  IV. 


Jesus  Christ,  for  all  his  benefits,  had  received  no  other 
recompense  than  death.  The  orator  then  proceeded 
to  compare  the  Saviour,  '  deserving  so  well  of  his  coun- 
try,' to  Phocion  and  to  Socrates,  who  were  compelled 
to  drink  the  hemlock  without  any  one  being  able  to 
accuse  them  of  a  single  crime  ;  to  Epaminondas,  forced 
to  defend  his  life  against  the  envy  which  his  high  deeds 
had  excited ;  to  Scipio,  and  to  Aristides,  whom  the 
people  of  Athens  were  tired  of  hearing  called  the  Just. 
....  Could  any  thing,  I  ask  you,  be  imagined  more 
cold  or  more  silly  ?  and  yet,  I  assure  you,  he  had  sweat 
blood  and  water  to  compete  with  Cicero.  In  short, 
my  Roman  preacher  spoke  Roman  so  well,  that  I  heard 
not  a  word  of  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ.'  " 

To  transport  our  readers  to  a  very  different 
scene,  we  present  them  with  the  following 
spirited  description  of  the  seige  and  occupa- 
tion of  Rome  by  the  Constable  Bourbon,  to 
which  recent  events  lend  a  peculiar  interest. 
What  would  our  modern  prophets  and  apo- 
calyptic seers  have  said,  had  they  beheld  Rome 
in  the  agonies  of  such  an  awful  chastisement 
as  is  here  related  ? 

'  •  The  army  continued  its  proud  advance  upon  Rome, 
although  an  armistice  had  been  signed  with  Clement  VII. ; 
and  on  the  5th  of  May,  1527,  at  forty-five  minutes  past 
four  in  the  evening,  from  the  top  of  the  walls  of  the  city, 
it  might  be  perceived  deploying  upon  the  meadow-lands 
of  Nero,  down  the  slopes  of  the  Marian  Hill,  and  threat- 
ening with  its  close  battalions  all  the  quarter  of  the 
Transtevere.  The  Romans  could  not  believe  their  eyes  ; 
some  even  persisted  in  seeing  in  these  terrible  bands 
the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino  and  of  the  republic  of 
Venice  hastening  to  the  succour  of  the  Pope.  But  Cle- 
ment did  not  let  himself  be  imposed  upon  by  this  illusion. 
His  anxiety  was  extreme  ;  sometimes  he  thought  of  fly- 
ing towards  the  sea,  at  others  of  abandoning  the  Vatican 
and  breaking  down  the  bridges.  He  had  not  a  single 
troop  about  him,  for,  in  his  blind  confidence,  he  had  just 
disbanded  the  Swiss  who  were  in  his  pay ;  and  was  it  to 
be  expected  that  among  shopkeepers  and  grooms  there 
should  be  found  a  corps  d'elite  strong  enough  to  resist 
the  enemy  ?  Time,  however,  presses  ;  Lorenzo  da  Ceri 
is  charged  with  the  organisation  of  the  defence.  Bat- 
teries are  erected,  the  fascines  are  furnished  with  scald- 
ing pitch,  and  Clement  VII.  recovers  at  this  last  moment 
of  an  inevitable  crisis  all  his  energy,  all  his  courage. 
He  even  succeeds  in  communicating  the  same  to  those 
that  surround  him ;  he  represents  to  them  the  hostile 
army  without  artillery,  without  victuals,  compelled  to 
disperse  after  the  first  assault,  if  that  assault  should  not 
be  crowned  with  success.  The  dawn  of  the  6th  of  May 
was  hailed  by  both  parties  as  destined  to  display  their 
triumph.  It  rose  under  the  veil  of  a  thick  fog,  which 
intercepted  the  light  and  made  blows  fall  at  random. 
The  Spaniards  were  at  first  vigorously  repulsed  by  some 
members  of  the  Pontifical  Guard ;  their  colours  were 
taken,  and  their  standard-bearers  hurled  into  the  ditch. 
Bourbon  then  precipitates  himself  at  their  head :  he 
plants  with  his  own  hands  at  the  foot  of  the  walls  some 
boards,  some  garden-palings,  in  default  of  ladders,  and 
daringly  scales  the  fortifications  amidst  an  unceasing 
fire  from  cannons  and  arquebuses.  He  is  followed  by 
his  squire,  John  de  Bridieu,  and  by  the  German  captain 
Seidensticker,  who  brandishes  a  huge  war- sabre ;  but 
scarcely  have  they  mounted  the  battlements  than  Bour- 
bon is  pierced  with  a  ball,  and  his  squire  falls  at  his 
side.  '  Soldiers,'  cries  Bourbon,  *  conceal  my  death, 
and  march  forward  ;  the  victory  is  yours.' 

"A  sort  of  frenzied  rage  then  seizes  the  assailants: 
the  German  lasquenets  themselves,  who  up  to  this  mo- 
ment had  regarded  the  assault  as  impracticable,  rush  to 
the  ramparts;  they  cling  to  the  projections  of  the  stones, 
and  are  not  to  be  beaten  off  either  by  the  blazing  torches 
or  the  pieces  of  timber  which  the  Romans  roll  down 
upon  them.  At  the  same  time  the  Spaniards  make  their 
H  H 
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way  through  a  loop  hole  into  an  uninhabited  house  in  the 
quarter  of  the  Santo  Spirito,  and  from  this  house  they 
introduce  themselves  into  the  city  through  the  window 
of  a  cellar.  When  the  Romans  perceived  their  enemies 
among  them,  without  being  able  to  ascertain  their  num- 
ber, they  were  seized  with  a  panic,  and  there  was  heard 
on  all  sides  the  fatal  cry  of  dismay  and  tumultuous  flight. 
The  walls  were  at  once  abandoned,  the  rout  became 
general,  and  the  tide  of  the  hostile  army,  pouring  through 
the  gate  of  San  Pancrazio,  rolled  like  a  torrent  down 
the  descent  of  the  Janiculum. 

"  Then  commenced  those  scenes  of  horror,  that  new 
and  unparalleled  calamity,  or,  as  Benvenuto  Cellini  ex- 
presses it,  inesiimahile  nocita,  which  were  to  convert 
the  capital  of  Christendom  and  the  queen  of  the  arts 
into  a  tomb  and  a  ruin.  The  shopkeepers,  the  Cardi- 
nals, and  a  dense  crowd  of  women  and  children,  sought 
a  refuge  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  ;  the  Pope  had  him- 
self retired  there  at  the  news  of  the  disaster,  through  the 
long  corridor  which  Alexander  VI.  had  caused  to  be 
constructed  to  serve  as  a  communication  between  the 
palace  and  the  fortress.  A  deep  dejection,  a  sullen 
terror,  froze  all  hearts :  at  every  instant,  in  fact,  was 
heard  the  shout  of  *  Slay,  slay ;'  at  every  instant  were 
heard  the  cries  of  the  dying,  the  shrieks  of  mothers 
whose  daughters  were  torn  from  them,  and  the  dismal 
crackling  of  the  flames  devouring  all  houses  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  had  tried  to  defend  themselves.  Soon 
the  devastation  no  longer  confined  itself  to  one  side  of 
the  Tiber;  the  Sixtian  bridge  was  carried  without  al- 
most any  resistance,  and  every  where  there  reigned  con- 
sternation and  death.  It  is  to  the  pens  of  contemporaiy 
writers  that  we  must  look  for  the  detail  of  these  frightful 
excesses ;  it  is  for  them  to  describe  to  us  the  fanatical 
joy  of  the  Lutherans  as  they  profaned  the  sacred  vessels, 
bedaubed  with  ordure  the  paintings  of  the  great  masters, 
crushed  to  pieces  under  their  feet  the  relics  of  saints, 
and  rifled  the  graves  in  the  churches ;  it  is  for  them  to 
exhibit  to  us  these  hordes  of  savages  violating  and  then 
murdering  holy  virgins,  young  girls,  and  mothers,  even 
in  the  sanctuary  of  their  homes,  yea,  at  the  very  foot 
of  the  altars  where  they  had  fled  to  ask  aid  of  the  mercy 
of  God.  '  Many  fathers,  witii  poniard  in  hand,  pre- 
ferred sacrificing  their  unhappy  daughters  rather  than 
let  them  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror :  but— one 
shudders  to  say  the  words — not  even  so  were  they  able 
always  to  preserve  them  from  outrage.  .  .  They  who  were 
eye-witnesses  of  these  horrible  scenes  had  no  longer  tears 
to  shed  or  voice  to  bewail ;  they  gazed  on  them  with  fixed 
look,  as  inanimate  as  statues.  Many  mothers,  unable 
to  endure  the  sight,  tore  out  their  own  eyes  with  their 
fingers ;  others  fled  away  into  subterranean  caverns, 
where,  no  one  daring  to  bring  them  relief,  they  perished 
of  Imnger.  Frequently  there  might  be  seen  a  man,  a 
woman,  or  a  child,  precipitating  themselves  from  the 
top  of  a  house  into  the  street  below,  preferring  to  die 
mutilated  on  the  pavement  rather  than  fall  into  the 
power  of  these  ferocious  bands ;  sometimes  it  was  the 
soldiers  themselves  who  dashed  them  from  the  windows.'* 
'J'here  is  no  port  of  torture  which  was  not  invented  to 
force  the  inhabitants  to  give  up  their  treasure  even  to 
the  last  trifle.  Sometimes  the  victim  was  hung  up  by 
his  arms  for  several  days  ;  sometimes  he  was  suspended 
above  the  river  with  the  threat  of  cutting  the  rop'e  ;  he 
was  branded  with  a  hot  iron;  splinters  of  wood  sverc 
driven  under  bis  nails.  The  imperialists  who  remained 
at  Rome  were  treated  no  better  than  the  Romans,  for 
the  soldiers,  infuriated  with  blood  and  debaucli,  acknow- 
ledged neither  rules  nor  country. 

"  When  they  were  weary  of  slaughter,  and  weary  of 
pillage,. they  abandoned  themselves  to  those  gross  buf- 
fooneries in  which  the  hateful  spirit  of  the  Reformation 
has  not  unfrequently  displayed  itself.  The  lasquenets 
put  on  their  heads  the  hats  of  the  Cardinals,  dressed 
themselves  in  their  long  robes,  and  so  paraded  the  city 
mounted  on  asses.  One  day  they  proclaimed  Martui 
Luther  Pope;    on   another  they  laid  the  Cardinal  of 

•  "The  Sack  of  Rome.  By  James  Buonaparte,  gen- 
tleman, of  San  Miniato." 


Aracoeli  on  a  bier  and  carried  him  through  the  streets, 
chanting  the  office  of  the  dead ;  then  one  among  them, 
mounting  the  pulpit  of  a  church,  pronounced,  in  the 
form  of  a  funeral  oration,  a  revolting  discourse  of  impu- 
dence and  obscenity.  And  this  state  of  things  lasted 
not  only  days  and  weeks,  but  whole  months.  Philibert 
of  Orange,  who  had  succeeded  the  Constable  Bourbon, 
was  unable  to  put  a  stop  to  the  disorder  ;  Lannoy  was 
equally  so  :  they  ended  by  botii  retiring,  and  the  soldiers 
remained  their  ov,n  masters.  The  history  of  the  Frunds- 
berg  estimates  the  booty  at  ten  millions  in  gold  and  pre- 
cious things,  and  the  ransoms  at  a  much  larger  sum. 
Tiiose  Germans  who  had  come  without  coats  and  with- 
out stockings  now  paraded  themselves  in  dresses  of  silk 
or  brocade,  in  the  company  of  courtesans  decked  out 
with  precious  stones  torn  from  remonstrances  and  re- 
liquaries. The  churches,  the  Pope's  chapel  itself,  had 
been  turned  into  stables  ;  the  crucifixes  were  riddled 
v.'ith  balls,  and  the  ornaments  of  the  altars  lay  scattered 
about  in  the  litter  with  the  bones  of  sauits  intermingled 
promiscuously.  And  now  imagine,  if  possible,  the  an- 
guish and  the  suff'erings  of  Clement  VII.,  condemned  to 
be  a  spectator,  from  the  top  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
of  these  impious  scenes  without  power  of  arresting  them. 
Often  he  was  surprised  beating  his  breast  and  exclaiming, 
while  raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  *  My  God,  I  have  put 
my  trust  in  Thee,  deliver  me  from  all  them  that  perse- 
cute me :'  Deus  mens  in  te  speravi,  salvum  me  fac  ex 
omnibus  perscquentibus  me." 

We  wish  we  could  find  space  for  some  of 
the  biographical  sketches  with  which  the 
work  is  enlivened,  especially  of  the  more  re- 
markable Popes,  or  of  the  Saints  of  the 
Church,  as  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  the  two 
great  contemporaries,  St.  Catherine  of  Swe- 
den and  her  namesake  of  Sienna,  or  of  the 
eminent  artists,  Fra  Angelico,  Raphael,  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  and  Benvenuto  Cellini ;  but  the 
following  account  of  Galileo  must  suffice  : 

"  The  Jesuits  were  always  the  first  educational  body 
in  Europe.  When  Galileo  made  any  discovery,  it  was 
to  them  he  communicated  it  before  all ;  and  often,  he 
tells  us,  they  made  '  very  pleasant  use  of  it  in  their 
sermons.'  Father  Clavius,  who  had  written  a  profound 
work  on  the  reform  of  the  calendar,  was  one  of  those 
men  for  whom  Galileo  entertained  the  greatest  esteem  ; 
and  the  philosopher  regarded  it  as  a  piece  of  good  for- 
tune when  he  sometimes  met  pupils  of  this  religious 
among  the  Jesuits  residing  at  Florence,  or  who  came 
to  that  city.  Father  Griemberger  was  another  of  his 
devoted  friends.  *  He  is  a  great  mathematician,'  said 
Galileo,  '  and,  moreover,  my  great  friend  and  patron.' 
When  a  Jesuit  of  Mantua  attacked  the  opinion  of  Ga- 
lileo on  the  mountains  in  the  moon,  Griemberger  and 
Biancani  immediately  took  up  his  defence.  There  was 
a  sweet  and  noble  intimacy  in  the  intercourse  which 
scholars  and  men  of  letters  maintained  with  each  other, 
and  the  happy  expression  of  it  is  often  to  be  met  with 
in  their  correspondence.  Even  whilst  the  Jesuits  dif- 
fered in  opinion  from  Galileo  on  the  famous  question  of 
the  earth's  motion,  their  dispute  preserved  that  serious 
character  which  gives  honour  to  science.  Before  pro- 
nouncing for  the  system  of  Copernicus,  Galileo  had  al- 
ready given  to  the  world  his  fairest  titles  to  renown  :  he 
had  invented  the  telescope,  he  had  discovered  the  satel- 
lites of  Jupiter,  to  which  he  gave  the  names  of  the  Stars ^ 
of  Medicis,  the  spots  on  the  sun's  disc,  and  the  phase 
of  the  planet  Venus.  One  may  judge  what  eff*ect,  eve 
at  that  time,  nmst  have  been  produced  by  the  part 
took  in  support  of  the  astronomical  theory  of  the  j)hilo 
sopher  of  Worms.  Coj)ernicus  had  put  forth  his  idea 
with  all  the  coolness,  all  the  natural  simplicity,  the 
befits  a  mathematical  question  ;  and  although  he  ha 
dedicated  to  Pope  Paul  III.  his  two  treatises,  De  Mot 
Octavce  Sphccra  ct  de  Orbium  Coelestium  Revolutioni 
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lus,  he  had  not  been  interfered  with.  But  Galileo  was 
of  a  nature  very  different  from  that  of  the  learned  Pole. 
Gifted  with  a  genius  no  less  enlarged,  there  was,  in  his 
very  manner  of  expressing  himself,  that  decided  mark  of 
a  self-confident  mind.  In  discussion  he  knew  well  how 
to  lend  to  science  the  most  abstract  the  aid  of  a  vehe- 
ment eloquence  and  a  sarcastic  raillery ;  he  possessed, 
in  fine,  in  the  highest  degree,  every  thing  calculated  to 
render  his  system  popular,  and  at  the  same  time  to  ex- 
cite against  himself  violent  opponents. 

"  The  first  time  that  we  meet  with  him  at  Rome  is  in 
1611  ;  the  storm  had  not  yet  been  raised ;  he  is  courted 
and  feted  by  every  body  ;  the  academy  of  the  Lincei 
is  proud  to  inscribe  him  in  the  number  of  its  members  ; 
and  every  where  he  meets  with  nothing  but  admiration 
and  respect.  He  returns  to  the  great  capital  in  1615  ; 
but  already  dark  clouds  are  beginning  to  rise,  his  teach- 
ing is  become  the  object  of  numerous  attacks,  and  a 
priest  has  hurled  at  him  from  the  pulpit  those  words 
of  holy  Writ,  '  Viri  Galilcpi,  quid  statis  aspicientes  in 
coslum  ?'  We  should  be  wrong,  however,  in  being  sur- 
prised at  the  vehement  opposition  which  the  theory  of 
the  earth's  motion  encountered.  To  the  notions  and 
settled  convictions  of  more  than  5000  years  was  joined 
the  impression,  invariably  deep,  which  is  produced  by  the 
probabihty  of  things,  and  which  resists  an  apparent  im- 
possibility. The  course  of  the  sun  appeared  to  be  one 
of  those  self-evident  facts  which  belong  to  every  one's 
cognisance,  and  which  only  the  blind  can  deny.  The 
belief  was  consecrated  by  all  the  forms  of  ordinary  par- 
lance ;  and  what,  moreover,  is  very  worthy  of  notice,  to 
this  very  day  people  speak  of  the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  sun,  300  years  after  the  death  of  Galileo.  The 
sacred  writers  had  availed  themselves  of  the  only  ex- 
pressions which  were  capable  of  being  understood  when 
they  spoke  of  the  motion  of  the  sun  and  the  stationari- 
ness  of  the  earth  ;  but  these  expressions  at  a  time  when 
the  new  theory  was  far  from  being  demonstrated  were 
taken  by  many  theologians  in  their  literal  sense.  They 
saw  therein,  not  so  much  one  of  the  ordinary  signs  of 
language,  as  a  dogmatic  formula. 

*'  Galileo,  then,  arrives  at  Rome,  where  every  body  is 
curious  to  see  a  man  of  '  so  remarkable  a  mind,'  and  to 
hear  his  *  astonishing  discourse.'  It  is  at  the  palace 
Cesarini  that  we  meet  with  him  most  frequently  :  he  is 
fond  of  that  palace  on  account  of  Don  Virginio,  a  noble 
scion  of  the  family  Cesarini,  and  a  young  man  of  high 
promise.  Around  the  philosopher  are  grouped  the  most 
learned  men  of  the  Christian  capital,  and  the  discus- 
sion becomes  animated  ;  the  *  fiercest  assaults'  are  di- 
rected against  him  :  but  Galileo  beats  off  his  assailants 
with  a  smile  on  his  lips  ;  in  all  he  says  there  is  a  flow  of 
originality  and  a  point  which  rarely  fails  of  its  effect ; 
it  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  he  does  not  succeed 
in  establishing  his  principles  with  the  same  ability  of 
which  he  gives  proof  when  it  is  only  question  of  de- 
molishing the  arguments  of  his  adversaries. 

"  It  was,  in  fact,  very  difficult  for  Galileo  to  present 
a  complete  theory  of  his  system,  for  at  the  present  day 
that  system  is  explained  only  by  a  train  of  phenomena 
unknown  at  that  time,  and  of  which  Galileo  himself  had 
not  a  suspicion.*  Thus  at  every  step  contradictions 
and  impossibilities  came  to  obstruct  his  course  ;  and  Car- 
dinal Bellarmine  ended  by  prohibiting  him,  in  the  name 
of  the  Holy  Office,  from  maintaining  his  opinion  for  the 
future.  The  treatises  of  Copernicus  were  prohibited  at 
the  same  time ;   but  four  years  afterwards,  May  15, 

*  "  Amongst  others,  the  principle  of  the  gravity  of  the 
air,  which  alone  makes  the  theory  of  Copernicus  explain- 
able. To  this  discovery  have  since  been  added"  (I  quote 
Venturi),  "'  those  of  the  aberration  of  the  stars,  the  reci- 
procal perturbation  of  the  planetary  movement,  the  dimi- 
nution of  gravitation  at  the  equator,  and  the  true  cause 
of  the  tides,  all  the  other  laws,  now  understood,  of  gravi- 
tation generally,  and  finally  the  velocity  which  heavy 
bodies  acquire  out  of  the  perpendicular,  m  the  direction 
of  the  east,  in  falling  from  a  height."  (See  a  curious 
article  in  i'  Universite  CathoHque,  vol.  xi.  p,  219.) 


1620,  their  sale  was  again  authorised  with  a  few  altera- 
tions, the  object  of  which  was  to  reduce  the  new  theory 
to  a  simple  hypothesis.  Science  would  thus  have  pro- 
gressed peaceably  if  Galileo  had  not  all  at  once,  by  the 
publication  of  his  '  Dialogues,'  thrown  a  spirit  of  violent 
animosity  into  the  dispute.  In  fact,  there  was  a  want 
of  openness  in  the  way  in  which  he  introduced  his  dis- 
cussion ;  the  real  argument  of  the  work  was  concealed 
under  a  veil  of  irony.  Simplicius,  the  advocate  of  the 
old  system,  was  ridiculed  in  it  in  a  manner  so  much  the 
more  insulting  as  the  author  pretended  to  yield  him  the 
victory.  Galileo  even  pushed  his  want  of  propriety  so 
far  as  to  put  into  the  mouth  of  Simplicius  arguments 
which  had  originated  with  the  Pope,  taking  care  to  sub- 
join that  he  had  them  from  *  the  highest  and  most  illus- 
trious authority.'  Alas  for  the  extraordinary  vanity  of 
genius  I  the  Pope's  argument  still  stands  good,  while 
that  of  Galileo  has  perished.  The  truth  was,  that  the 
subject  in  dispute  in  this  part  of  the  dialogue  was  the 
explanation  of  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tides  ;  Galileo 
amused  himself  at  the  expense  of  Kepler's  simplicity, 
who  believed  in  the  influence  of  the  moon  upon  the  sea, 
and  '  other  puerilities  of  equal  weight.'  He  little  foresaw 
that  Kepler's  *  puerilities'  would  one  day  be  the  only 
solution  admitted  by  science,  and  that  his  own  theory 
would  be  declared  by  Laplace  '  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
equilibrium  and  of  the  motion  of  fluids.' 

The  publication  of  the  '  Dialogues'  was  followed  by 
a  citation  to  appear  before  the  Holy  Office.  It  is  now 
necessary  not  to  lose  sight  of  Galileo  for  an  instant,  in 
order  to  see  what  foundation  there  is  for  the  assertions 
of  Bernini,  De  Montucla,  and  others,  who  talk  some- 
times of  an  imprisonment  of  five  yeai's,  and  sometimes 
of  a  horrible  punishment  that  was  inflicted  upon  him  ; 
there  are  people  that  will  have  that  his  eyes  were  put 
out.  Galileo  has  described  in  his  correspondence  all  the 
minutest  particulars  of  his  detention  at  Rome ;  so  that 
in  every  thing  that  concerns  him  we  will  have  recourse 
to  nobody  but  himself.  He  arrives  on  the  10th  of 
February,  1633,  and  instead  of  finding  a  dungeon,  he  is 
conducted  to  '  the  delicious  palace  of  the  Trinita  del 
Monte,'  now  the  Academy  of  France,  and  lodged  with 
Francis  Nicolini,  ambassador  of  Tuscany.  Nicolini  went 
immediately  to  apprise  the  Pope  of  his  arrival.  Urban 
VIII.  remarked  to  him,  that  Galileo  had  followed  bad 
counsels  in  publishing  such  opinions,  because  although 
he  declared  he  meant  to  treat  of  the  earth's  motion  only 
hypothetically,  nevertheless  in  resuming  his  arguments 
he  states  and  propounds  them  in  a  simply  positive  and 
conclusive  form  ;  besides  that  it  was  in  contravention  of 
the  order  which  had  been  given  him  in  1616  by  Car- 
dinal Bellarmine.  Urban  had  always  been  well  inclined 
to  Galileo,  and  of  this  we  need  seek  no  other  proof  than 
that  expression  of  Galileo's,  written  in  the  very  course 
of  his  trial,  in  which  he  displays  the  habitual  irony  of 
his  character :  '  I  was  consigned  to  the  sovereign  cle- 
mency of  this  tribunal  (the  Holy  Office),  and  to  that 
of  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  who  nevertheless  deemed  me 
worthy  of  his  esteem,  though  I  was  unable  to  compose 
either  an  epigram  or  a  love  sonnet.' 

**  On  the  eleventh  of  February,  Hippolytus  Mary 
Lancio,  Commissioner  of  the  Holy  Office,  took  Galileo 
in  his  carriage,  and  conducted  him  to  the  Palace  of  the 
Inquisition,  'which  is  situated  to  the  west  of  the  magni- 
ficent church  of  St.  Peter.'  He  presented  him  to  Mon- 
signor  Vitrici,  and  to  two  Dominican  monks  who  were 
with  him.  Then  Galileo  commenced  explaining  the 
grounds  of  his  opinions,  and  he  did  so  afresh  on  the 
following  Thursday  in  the  presence  of  all  the  assembled 
Congregation.  Whilst  the  process  lasted,  Galileo  was 
lodged  in  the  private  apartment  of  the  fiscal  of  the 
Holy  Office,  his  own  domestic  waited  upon  him  and 
slept  by  his  side,  and  the  servants  of  the  Tuscan  am- 
bassador brought  him  his  food.  His  opinions  were  con- 
demned on  the  21st  of  June,  1633,  not  by  the  Pope,  as 
some  Protestants  have  pretended,  but  by  the  simple  tri- 
bunal of  the  Inquisition.  He  was  made  to  retract,  as 
a  true  Catholic,  the  opinion  that  the  gun  is  the  centre 
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of  the  world,  and  immovable,  and  that  the  earth  is  not 
the  centre,  and  that  it  moves.  Then  he  heard  pro- 
nounced this  severe  sentence  : — *  Galileo  Galilei,  son  of 
Galilei  the  Florentine,  of  the  age  of  70  years,  ...  we 
condemn  thee  to  the  regular  prison  of  this  Holy  Office 
for  such  time  as  we  shall  think  tit.'  " 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  opposition 
of  the  Church,  which  led  to  this  sentence  of 
the  Inquisition,  Galileo  brought  upon  himself, 
not  by  broaching  his  opinions,  and  insisting 
on  their  probability  on  the  ground  of  scientific 
demonstrations,  but  by  pressing  them  as  indu- 
bitable truths,  by  urging  the  Church  to  de- 
cide that  there  was  nothing  in  his  system  of 
astronomy  contrary  to  Scripture,  and  by  per- 
sisting in  publishing  his  conclusions  in  spite 
of  a  formal  prohibition  to  the  contrary.  That 
the  opinions  themselves  might  have  passed 
free,  had  not  Galileo  given  them  a  theological 
bearing,  is  plain  from  the  fact  that  Nicholas  V. 
had  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Cardinal,  Cusanus, 
a  German,  who  had  maintained  the  earth's 
motion  round  the  sun,  and  that  Copernicus, 
when  astronomical  professor  at  Rome,  had 
brought  out  his  works  under  the  auspices  of 
Paul  III.  And  that  Galileo  supported  his 
conclusions  on  inadequate  data  is  as  evident, 
for  one  of  the  most  convincing  proofs  which 
he  adduced  of  the  truth  of  his  system  was 
the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tides,  now  no  longer 
held  to  be  a  satisfactory  demonstration  of  the 
motion  of  the  earth.  And  on  the  general 
question,  it  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise  that, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  ec- 
clesiastical power  should  be  unwilling  sud- 
denly to  upset  the  commonly  received  opi- 
nions, which  had  the  literal  statements  of 
Scripture  in  their  favour,  by  giving  a  reli- 
gious sanction  to  doctrines  apparently  opposed 
to  the  Divine  Word,  and  as  yet  so  imperfectly 
ascertained ;  and  should,  therefore,  first  en- 
join silence  on  the  pertinacious  philosopher, 
and  on  his  disobedience  require  him  to  abjure 
his  position.   But  to  proceed  with  our  author : 

**  If  we  wish  to  know  now  in  what  manner  this  ri- 
gorous sentence  was  executed,  we  may  learn  it  from  a 
letter  addressed  by  Galileo  to  Father  Ranieri.  '  After 
five  months'  sojourn  at  Rome,  I  was  sent  away  at  the 
time  that  the  plague  was  ravaging  Florence,  and,  with 


a  generous  pity,  I  was  given  for  a  prison  '  the  palace 
of  the  dearest  friend  J^  had  at  Sienna,'  Monsignor  the 
Archbishop  of  Piccolomini.  My,  mind  at  this  time  en- 
joyed so  much  peace  and  happiness  in  his  agreeable 
society  that  it  could  return  to  its  studies.  It  was  then 
that  I  conceived  and  demonstrated  the  most  part  of  my 
principles  on  the  resistance  of  solids.  .  .  .  Then  the 
plague  with  which  my  country  was  infected  having 
ceased  at  the  end  of  about  five  months,  his  Holiness 
condescended,  at  the  beginning  of  December  1633, 
to  change  the  confinement  of  my  residence  for  that 
freedom  of  the  country  which  I  love  so  much.  I  re- 
turned then  to  the  ♦  villa'  of  Bellosguardo,  and  subse- 
quently to  Arcetri,  where  I  still  remain,  inhaling  the 
salubrious  air,  so  near  to  that  which  one  breathes  at 
Florence,  my  beloved  country.' 

**  (jalileo  passed  eight  years  at  this  little  country-house 
of  Arcetri,which  was  called  11  Giojello  (the  Jewel).  There 
they  still  shew  his  chamber  hung  with  leather,  the  ter- 
race from  which  he  observed  the  stars,  and  a  tower 
known  by  the  name  of  Galileans  Tower,  where  at  times, 
no  doubt,  he  went  to  enjoy  the  view  of  Florence,  and 
the  enchanting  landscape  of  the  vale  of  Arno.  But  an 
afflicting  blindness,  caused  by  his  long  labours  and  old 
age,  soon  came  unhappily  to  rob  him  of  these  sweet  en- 
joyments, and  the  consolations  which  he  found  in  study. 
Galileo  lived  three  years  in  this  isolation  from  every 
thing  which  had  constituted  the  happiness  of  his  life. 
When  he  was  dead,  the  cheerful  hill  of  Arcetri  was 
covered  with  all  the  citizens  of  Florence,  attired  in 
mourning,  and  the  remains  of  the  great  man  were  trans- 
ported solemnly  to  Santa  Croce,  where  Macchiavelli 
and  Michael  Angelo  awaited  him." 

We  have  noticed  these  volumes  more  at 
length,  perhaps,  than  their  intrinsic  excellence 
may  have  seemed  to  some  to  deserve  ;  but  we 
have  done  so  because  they  are  a  specimen  of 
a  class  of  publications  which  we  should  wish 
to  see  more  prevalent  in  this  country — we 
mean,  historical  works  which  inculcate  princi- 
ples as  well  as  record  facts.  We  want  books 
of  history  which,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
are  lively  and  popular  in  style,  and  unencum- 
bered with  long  and,  to  the  many,  uninterest- 
ing disquisitions,  shall  yet  really  instruct  and 
inform  the  mind, and  give  it  matter  for  thought 
which  after-reading  may  develope  and  ma- 
ture. And  such,  in  the  main,  we  consider 
the  volumes  we  have  been  reviewing.  We 
can  truly  say  that  we  have  rarely  met  with 
any  thing  which  would  better  serve  as  an  in- 
troduction to  a  really  profitable  study  of  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Church. 


ROME  AND  THE  ABBEY. 


Rome  and  the  Abbey.     The  Sequel  to,  and  by 

the  Author  of,  "Geraldine."  Burns. 
Few  of  our  readers  have  not  read  Gerahline. 
Its  wit,  its  enthusiasm,  its  lively  painting  of 
some  of  the  more  gentlemanly  phases  of  Pro- 
testantism, and  the  spirit  of  romance  which 
animated  its  author's  pen,  unquestionably 
made  it  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  contro- 
versial and  theological  novels    ever  written. 


Its  merits  have,  indeed,  one  undeniable  proof, 
Geraldine  still  sells ;  a  rare  thing  with  a  story 
now  many  years  old. 

Its  accomplished  authoress  has  now  pub- 
lished a  sequel  to  her  former  production,  and! 
we  account  this  her  new  work  to  be  not  the 
least  bold  of  all  the  steps  that  have  been  taken! 
by  one  whose  energy,  courage,  and  persever-i 
ance  are  well  known  to  so  many  of  the  Ca- 
tholic world.     Home  and  the  Abbey  is  neither] 
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more  nor  less  than  a  history  of  the  course 
pursued  by  its  authoress  in  the  foundation  of 
a  new  religious  institute,  recently  established 
and  in  actual  operation  in  London  itself.  The 
idea  of  such  a  book  is  therefore  perfectly  new, 
and  it  is  no  little  credit  to  its  writer  to  have 
attained  any  moderate  degree  of  success  in 
her  difficult  task.  The  task  in  itself  is  so  dif- 
ficult, that  perfect  success  is  perhaps  impos- 
sible. A  writer  who  professedly  describes 
herself  under  a  fictitious  character,  and  under 
the  especial  disadvantage  of  being  compelled 
to  write  eulogistically  of  her  own  conduct, 
while  her  personal  modesty  would  impel  her 
to  keep  silence,  has  to  encounter  obstacles 
requiring  almost  more  than  human  skill  for 
their  conquest.  Add  to  this,  that  (we  believe) 
no  one  before  ever  thought  of  narrating  the 
foundation  of  a  real  religious  institute,  under 
the  semblance  of  a  tale,  introducing  at  the 
same  time  living  contemporaries  and  friends, 
so  that  the  writer  before  us  has  had  no  land- 
marks, whether  for  warning  or  encourage- 
ment, to  guide  her  steps;  and  we  shall  have 
said  enough  to  shew  that  the  Mother  Superior 
of  London  Abbey  has  here  accomplished  a 
labour  from  which  most  ordinary  authoresses 
would  have  shrunk  dismayed. 

At  the  opening  of  the  story  we  find  Ge- 
raldine  at  Vevey,  on  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
wending  her  way  to  Rome,  in  company  with 
another  religious  friend,  a  priest,  and  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  family  of  the  Sinclairs,  whose  do- 
mestico-clerical  affairs  are  made  to  amuse  the 
reader  in  the  earlier  portions  of  Geraldine. 
The  exact  ecclesiastical  position  of  the  heroine 
is  not  distinctly  stated.  She  does  not  seem  to 
belong  to  any  religious  order,  and  she  is  en- 
tirely her  own  mistress ;  but  she  wears  a  re- 
ligious habit,  keeps  at  will  a  sort  of  semi- 
enclosure,  is  termed  "  reverend  mother,"  with 
other  peculiarities  ordinarily  confined  to  ac- 
tual nuns  alone.  Lilia  Sinclair,  the  damsel 
above  mentioned,  is  a  convert,  full  of  ardour 
and  enthusiasm,  who  is  under  Geraldine's  pro- 
tection, having  been  consigned  to  her  care  by 
her  old  friend  Mr.  Everard,  to  whom  again 
Lilia  had  been  made  over,  as  a  kind  of  free 
gift,  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  by  her  Protest- 
ant parents.  Lilia  herself  is  very  prettily 
drawn,  all  through  the  tale.  She  divides  with 
Geraldine  the  chief  interest  of  the  book ;  and 
■though  her  thoughts  at  times  verge  a  trifle 
Jupon  the  impossible,  her  character  is  well 
jonceived,  and  painted  with  considerable  de- 
licacy, animation,  and  skill.  She  has  a  couple 
>f  lovers,  rather  boyish  ones  to  be  sure,  but 
'she  refuses  her  heart  to  them  both ;  and  the 
end  of  the  story  leaves  her  a  novice  in  the 
newly-established  institute  in  London. 

From  Vevey  the  travellers  journey  onwards 
to  Rome.  Geraldine  and  her  companions, 
together  with  Mr.  Everard,  who  becomes  a 
Catholic,  and  afterwards  with  Katherine  Gra- 


ham (also  now  a  Catholic)  and  various  other 
personages,  whose  acquaintance  the  reader 
will  make  for  himself,  are  congregated  at  a 
certain  hotel  near  the  Capitol,  well  known  to 
most  of  our  readers  who  have  been  recently 
at  Rome,  for  its  combined  excellent  intentions 
and  dirty  accommodations,  but  which  our  au- 
thoress describes  as  a  "  pious  locanda,"  in 
every  way  charming  to  the  devout.  There 
Geraldine  establishes  herself  in  a  semi-mon- 
astic seclusion,  seeing  visitors  from  behind 
a  grating — except  when  she  goes  about  the 
city  —  and  keeping  even  her  nearest  kindred 
at  a  very  respectful  distance  in  the  way  of 
personal  endearments.  There  also  she  matures 
her  plan  for  forming  an  institute  upon  the  old 
Benedictine  statutes,  but  combining  in  one 
house  the  active  with  the  contemplative  life, 
which  she  considers  was  practically  the  case 
in  many  of  the  Benedictine  abbeys  in  the 
middle  ages.  Various  personages  are  here 
introduced,  some  now  living,  and  others,  like 
Cardinal  Acton,  only  lately  dead ;  some  ap- 
pear by  name,  and  others,  like  one  of  our 
English  Vicars  Apostolic,  by  description.  Car- 
dinal Acton's  conversations  with  Geraldine 
are  precisely  those  which  passed  between  the 
venerated  Cardinal  and  our  authoress,  as  she 
herself  informs  us.  Her  presentations  to  Pius 
IX.  are  also  related  just  as  they  took  place; 
and  generally,  there  is  a  far  larger  amount  of 
real  events  and  conversations  than  we  usually 
meet  with  in  works  of  fiction.  Altogether  these 
are  the  best  parts  of  the  book.  Throughout 
the  rest  there  is  a  tone  of  what  is  called  high- 
flown  sentiment,  and  a  couleur-de-rose  mode 
of  picturing  the  realities  of  the  ecclesiastical, 
Christian,  and  religious  life,  which  scarcely 
accords  with  the  facts  of  existence,  as  it  un- 
happily is  found,  even  in  the  most  favoured 
spots  of  this  lower  world. 

The  exact  nature  of  this  defect  we  can 
scarcely  characterise  by  any  single  phrase. 
We  do  not  like  to  call  it  enthusiasm,  or  ro- 
mance, because  both  enthusiasm  and  romance 
are  often  very  excellent  things.  We  cannot 
call  it  unreality,  or,  much  less,  fanaticism,  for 
it  is  far  from  meriting  any  thing  so  severe. 
The  fault,  such  as  it  is,  arises  partly  from  a 
certain  tendency  to  credulity  on  the  part  of 
the  accomplished  writer,  and  partly  from  her 
dwelling  too  much  upon  the  world  within  her 
own  breast,  and  seeing  every  thing  without 
through  the  brilliantly  coloured  atmosphere 
of  her  own  imagination.  When  she  does  es- 
cape from  this  region  of  fantasies,  and  sketches 
the  scenes  of  life  as  she  has  actually  beheld 
them,  few  writers  possess  a  greater  power  of 
pleasing  and  instructing,  as  Geraldine  has 
fully  testified.  But  ordinarily,  in  the  present 
work,  she  preserves  a  certain  strain  of  thought 
and  feeling  which,  admirable  as  it  is  in  inten- 
tion, is  scarcely  real ;  and  which,  in  our  hum- 
ble judgment,  is  not  likely  to  do  so  much  good 
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as  a  more  unvarnished  tale  of  life,  as  it  is, 
-would  probably  have  produced. 

The  same  tendency  of  mind  betrays  our 
author  into  an  occasional  passage  or  incident 
in  which  we  think  she  is  scarcely  warranted 
by  any  trustworthy  authority.  The  whole  ac- 
count of  Lilia's  instruction  by  Father  Duago, 
at  the  time  of  her  reception  into  the  Church, 
we  cannot  but  regard  as  passing  the  bounds 
of  probability ;  and  we  cannot  believe  that 
any  priest  would  be  justified  in  teaching  a 
child  so  much  that  is  a  mere  matter  of  opinion 
(however  highly  sanctioned,  or  even  certainly 
true)  as  if  it  was  a  matter  o^  faith.  For  in- 
stance. Father  Duago — was  there  ever  such  a 
Jesuit?  —  tells  Lilia,  as  an  undoubted  truth 
of  Christianity,  that  the  human  race  was 
created  in  order  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
fallen  angels;  and  that  faith,  hope,  and  cha- 
rity, and  other  virtues,  are  brought  to  the  soul 
each  by  an  individual  angel. 

Another  point  which  appears  to  us  ex- 
tremely objectionable  is  the  marvellous  faci- 
lity with  which  Geraldine  is  represented  as 
believing  herself  favoured  with  special  divine 
inspirations.  We  speak  on  this  subject  with 
great  diffidence,  knowing  that  it  is  as  neces- 
sary to  be  cautious  in  asserting  that  the  ideas 
which  arise  in  the  minds  of  pious  persons  are 
9iot  inspired  as  that  they  are  inspired.  But 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  heroine  of 
Rome  and  the  Abbey  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented as  assuming  that  the  thoughts  which 
arise  within  her  are  direct  manifestations  of 
the  Divine  will,  without  any  of  those  proofs 
which  are  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the 
soul  from  most  serious  evils.  If  we  might 
venture  so  far,  we  should  say  that  the  work 
before  us  scarcely  recognises  the  nature  of 
the  difference  which  exists  between  those 
thoughts  of  the  mind  which  we  are  justified 
in  merely  believing  that  Almighty  God  ap- 
proves, and  those  which  are  positive  inspira- 
tions of  the  Holy  Ghost.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  an  inspira- 
tion, that  it  is  produced  in  the  intelligence  by 
a  communication  from  God,  not  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  by  which  thoughts  at  other  times 
spring  up  within  us.  The  laws  of  thought 
are,  indeed,  a  profound  mystery ;  but  still,  we 
must  consider  that  they  are  laws,  which  are 
not  broken,  however  powerfully  they  may  be 
controlled  by  the  ordinary  operations  of  divine 
grace  on  the  soul.  When  we  pray  for  divine 
light  and  guidance,  whether  in  the  most  tri- 
flmg  or  the  most  momentous  affairs  of  our 
lives,  we  are  warranted  in  believing  that,  if 
our  prayer  is  sincere,  it  does  really  bring  down 
upon  us  the  illuminating  teaching  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  but  we  believe  that  this  result  takes 
place  in  strict  accordance  with  the  laws  by 
which  we  naturally  think,  remember,  imagine, 
or  exercise  any  one  faculty  of  our  minds.  The 
particular  modus  operandi  of  the  enlightening 


presence  of  grace  we  cannot  pretend  to  fathom, 
nor  does  God  give  us  any  sensible  proof  that 
it  is  certain  that  He  has  answered  our  prayers. 
We  are  compelled  still  to  act  upon  what  seems 
to  us,  after  mature  deliberation,  to  be  wise  and 
prudent;  we  look  upon  our  decision  as  an  act 
of  our  own  judgment  after  all,  only  hoping 
and  trusting  that  it  is  purified  and  guided  by 
Almighty  power.  All  this  is  what  every 
Christian  has  a  right  to  expect  in  answer  to 
heartfelt  prayer. 

But  when  we  come  to  what  is  termed  an 
inspiration,  matters  are  far  different.  A  per- 
son who  receives  an  inspiration  is  made  the 
subject  of  a  direct  communication  of  the  Di- 
vine will,  on  which  he  is  bound  to  act,  wholly 
irrespective  of  any  judgment  he  may  himself 
have  formed  on  either  side  of  the  question  be- 
fore him.  An  inspiration  is  not  the  necessary 
result  of  prayer,  even  of  the  most  exalted  saints. 
Sometimes  it  is  given  without  any  prayers  at 
all  being  offered  for  it.  Sometimes,  as  in  the 
case  of  Balaam,  it  is,  as  it  were,  forced  upon 
an  ungodly  and  resisting  intelligence.  When 
we  would  ascertain  whether  the  thoughts  in 
our  minds  are  truly  an  inspiration  or  no,  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  consider  whether  we  prayed 
fervently  for  them,  and  whether  they  appear 
holy  and  wise  to  our  personal  judgment;  other 
tests  must  be  applied,  which,  whatever  they 
ought  to  be,  we  think  are  not  applied  in  the 
incidents  to  which  we  allude  in  the  present 
work.  All  through  it  is  unhesitatingly  as- 
sumed that  the  heroine  has  received  a  direct 
call  from  God  to  found  the  new  institute. 
And  not  only  is  such  an  inspiration  distinctly 
claimed,  but  various  miracles  are  reported  as 
having  been  vouchsafed  by  Almighty  God  to 
encourage  her  in  her  work,  with  a  special 
sanction  of  its  peculiar  character.  It  is  even 
stated  that  Cardinal  Acton  and  two  other 
persons  appeared  after  death,  in  order  to 
manifest  the  Divine  approbation  of  the  work. 
Cardinal  Acton  is,  indeed,  asserted  to  have 
appeared  repeatedly  after  his  decease. 

"  On  each  side  of  the  holy  Cardinal,"  writes  our  au- 
thoress, '*  who  had  been  their  beat  friend  on  earth,  and 
was  now  often  seen  radiant  in  glory  above  the  high 
altar  of  the  church,  Sister  Agnes  had  that  day  marked 
with  joy,  on  the  saint's  right  hand,  the,  to  her,  well- 
known  countenance  of  the  late  Superioress  of  the  Per- 
petual Adoration  in  Rome,  dressed  according  to  her 
order  in  the  crimson  scapular,  and  other  insignia  of  her 
vocation.  On  his  left  hand  stood  a  taller,  fairer  reli- 
gious, in  venerable,  yet  blooming  aoje;  the  dress,  in 
every  detail,  was  that  of  a  Sister  of  Mercy.  Could  it  be 
the  beloved  and  lamented  foundress  of  that  congrega- 
tion ?  On  the  following  day,  in  heavenly  condescen- 
sion, the  sainted  three  re-appeared  ;  and  the  blessed 
Catherine  MacAuley,  dressed  in  the  cloak  and  bonnet, 
with  the  speckled  straw-basket  for  the  visitation  ot  the 
sick  poor,  appeared  with  characteristics  of  feature  and 
complexion  so  marked,  that  Sister  Agnes,  who  had 
never  beheld  her  in  life,  was  enabled  to  describe  what 
she  saw  to  the  entire  and  grateful  content  of  her  who 
saw  not,  and  yet  believed  I" 

Now,  not  for  a  moment  would  we  assert 
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that  the  author  who  thus  describes  her  own 
case  has  not  received  such  a  call  from  Al- 
mighty God.  But  we  consider  that  in  mak- 
ing a  public  statement  of  her  conviction  that 
she  has  been  positively  inspired,  she  should 
have  furnished  us  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
tests  which  she  applied  to  those  ideas  which, 
after  all,  might  have  been  the  mere  natural 
suggestions  of  a  pious,  energetic,  and  able 
mind.  On  one  occasion  she  actually  goes  so 
far  as  to  make  Lilia  receive  an  inspiration  to 
put  on  a  white  frock ! 

If  the  subject  of  this  story  had  been  a  pure 
fiction,  we  should  not  have  spoken  so  se- 
riously upon  this  defect.  A  writer  is  justi- 
iied  in  making  the  creatures  of  his  invention 
just  such  as  he  pleases.  But  when  so  deli- 
cate and  important  a  matter  as  the  founda- 
tion of  a  religious  order  is  involved,  we 
should  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  even  the 
slightest  blemishes  of  a  theological  character, 
at  least,  most  scrupulously  avoided.  All 
persons  have,  of  course,  in  like  manner,  an 
abstract  right  to  believe  that  what  they  con- 
ceive to  be  visions  or  inspirations  are  really 
such  ;  and,  farther  still,  with  the  exercise  of 
due  caution,  all  persons  have  a  right  to  pub- 
lish that  opinion  to  the  world  as  their  per- 
sonal opinion.  But  when  these  supposed 
visions  and  inspirations  are  claimed  as  the 
basis  and  sanction  of  an  actually  proposed  or 
actually  existing  religious  order,  the  state  of 
the  case  is  entirely  changed.  The  question 
then  becomes  one  for  the  decision  of  the  pro- 
per ecclesiastical  authorities  ;  before  whom  all 
such  subjects  should  be  formally  laid  prior  to 
any  single  practical  step  being  undertaken  in 
conformity  with  their  supposed  dictates.  In- 
deed, in  matters  of  far  less  moment  we  do  not 
believe  that  any  competent  theologian  would 
uphold  us  in  altering  the  ordinary  course  of 
our  daily  Christian  life,  on  the  ground  of  a 
supposed  inspiration,  without  the  previous 
sanction  of  that  particular  authority  to  whom 
we  owed  allegiance.  Knowing  the  extreme 
peril  of  delusions  of  this  nature,  we  should 
not  like  to  walk  across  a  room  (when  the 
ordinary  rules  of  our  life  forbade  it)  in  ac- 
cordance even  with  the  strongest  personal 
conviction  that  we  were  inspired  to  do  so, 
v/ithout  the  sanction  of  those  who  alone  are 
competent  and  have  the  right  to  decide  such 
questions. 

Having  thus  discharged  our  rather  painful 
duty,  we  shall,  without  farther  delay,  proceed 
to  quote  a  passage  or  two  from  Rome  and  the 
Abbey  which  may  give  our  readers  an  idea  of 
the  objects  its  author  has  most  in  view  in  its 
publication. 

The  Abbe  Gerbet,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  the  living  French  clergy,  is  introduced  thus 
discussing  the  system  and  details  of  the  new 
order  with  its  foundress.  We  must  conclude 
that  it  is  a  real  conversation  which  is  so  re- 


corded. From  the  first  few  sentences  of  the 
extract,  our  readers  will  gather  the  species  of 
inspirations  to  which,  as  w^e  have  said,  the  au- 
thoress lays  claim. 

"  Geraldine,  once  a  Sister  of  Mercy,  was  to  become 
a  solitary  of  Jesus— a  silent  adorer  of  his  sacramental 
presence,  a  clioral  vocalist  to  his  praise,  a  meditative, 
studious  recluse,  and  to  associate  to  her  devotions  and 
employments  other  kindred  spirits.  But  could  she  for- 
get the  poor  ?  Could  she  forget  that  a  voice  had  once 
said,  *  Sick,  and  in  prison,  and  you  visited  me  not  ?' 
Behold  here  the  mental  conflict  of  years.  Behold  the 
vision  of  the  perpetual  adoration  in  her  cell,  with  other 
celestial  invitations  to  personal  seclusion,  and  yet  the 
ever-recurringinspirations  to  deeds  of  charity  and  mercy  ! 
And  now  the  struggle  is  past.  The  mystery  is  solved. 
This  new  branch  of  the  Benedictine  Order  contains,  be- 
sides the  usual  two  ranks  of  choir  nun  and  lay  sister, 
an  intermediate  class,  to  whom  are  confided  the  '  spiri- 
tual and  corporal  works  of  mercy,'  under  the  title  of 
'  Handmaids  of  Jesus  and  Mary.' 

"  Next  to  the  holy  Cardinal,  the  mind  that  had  the 
most  immediately  grasped  the  whole  scope  of  the  insti- 
tute was  that  of  the  celebrated  Abbe  Gerbet,  at  that 
time  chaplain  to  the  two  Russian  Princesses.  lie  had 
not  actually  left  the  walls  of  Rome,  but  had  removed 
from  the  Locanda  to  the  Princesses'  villa,  near  St.  John 
Lateran,  where,  in  a  cool  alcove  formed  under  the 
ruined  aqueduct  of  Nero,  he  was  continuing  his  work 
entitled  '  Sketch  of  Christian  Rome  ;'  and  as  he  was 
aware  that  our  English  pilgrim  was  still  to  be  found  in 
the  holy  city,  he  occasionally  returned  for  a  day  and 
night  to  his  old  rooms,  and,  notwithstanding  his  laborious 
studies  and  weak  health,  would  not  only  pass  a  leisure 
half-hour  in  spiritual  recreation  with  the  religious,  but 
still  more,  kindly  consented  to  the  thought  and  respon- 
sibility of  giving  his  comments  on  the  manuscript  she 
now  presented  to  him. 

"  In  about  a  fortnight  the  abbe  brought  it  back,  say- 
ing, '  I  perceive,  madam,  that  you  have,  in  fact,  two 
active  bodies  in  your  institute,  and  that  those  who  are 
wholly  contemplative  form  the  middle  body.  In  this 
you  have,  perhaps  unconsciously,  followed  the  princi- 
ples laid  down  by  Saint  Bernard  and  Saint  Bonaventura, 
who,  in  treating  of  the  active  life,  hold  that  it  ought  to 
precede  the  contemplative  :  and  again,  that  when  the 
soul  has  been  nourished  and  strengthened  by  divine  love 
in  contemplation,  she  should  occasionally  return  to  ac- 
tion ;  not,  as  in  the  earlier  career  of  the  active  life,  to 
lay  up  a  store  of  good  works  for  herself,  but  to  benefit 
others. ' 

''  *  You  mean,'  said  the  religious,  '  that  those  holding 
offices  of  trust  in  their  convent  must  necessarily  lead 
a  mixed  life,  however  contemplative  may  be  the  order* 
of  their  vocation  ?' 

"'Yes,  I  do  mean  this,'  replied  the  ecclesiastic. 
*  Superiors  and  officials  in  a  convent  cannot  be  wholly 
contemplative.  However  secluded  the  position  of  the 
convent,  however  strict  the  enclosure,  the  duties  en- 
trusted must  oblige  them  to  descend  from  the  solitude 
of  their  preference  to  the  action  required  of  them. 
Saint  Bernard  declares  that  seldom  did  his  monks  leave 
him  a  single  half-hour  to  the  repose  of  contemplation. 
It  is,  therefore,  vvell  for  the  soul  to  have  been  previously 
occupied  with  God  alone  in  solitude,  or  at  least  in  the 
solitude  of  the  spirit :  that  during  some  years  he  has 
lived  undisturbed  by  public  or  private  concerns  :  and, 
to  continue  in  the  words  of  Saint  Bonaventura,  that  he 
has  not  *  occupied  himself  with  the  temporal  aifairs  of 
his  relations  and  connexions,  remembering  them  only 
in  reason,  in  piety,  and  compassion.  Nothing  of  him- 
self, for  himself.  The  contemplative  soul  must  cast 
every  thing  rapidly  behind  him,  and  become  as  if  in- 
sensible or  dead,  that  he  may  give  himself  up  to  God 
alone,  unless  some  necessity,  in  spite  of  himseif,  sliould 
hinder  hiui.'  In  your  proposed  institute,  madam,  thex-e 
is  such  a  body  of  blessed  contemplatives,  who,  whether 
they  have  passed  through  the  active  life  in  its  first  state; 
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or  have  at  once  been  called  by  the  Divine  Spouse  to  be 
alone  with  Him,  are  to  furnish  those  who  govern  the 
communit}',  and  who,  in  so  doing,  return  to  the  active 
life  in  its  second  state.  With  respect  to  this  bodj'^  of 
contemplatives,  I  observe  that  you  have  again  followed 
those  two  great  masters  in  the  spiritual  life.  Saints  Ber- 
nard and  Bonaventura,  in  protecting  Mary  from  the 
well-meant  persecution  of  Martha ;  for  what  says  Saint 
Bernard  ? — '  Be  not  surprised  if  he  who  works  and  does 
good  murmurs  against  his  brother  who  remains  in  the 
inactivity  of  contemplation  ;*  because  we  find  in  the 
Gospel  that  Martha  did  thus  with  Mary.  But  we  do 
not  find  that  Mary  murmured  against  IMartha  for  not 
imitating  her  conduct.  Could  you  have  believed  that, 
in  the  house  where  the  Lord  is  received,  the  voice  of 
murmuring  should  be  heard  I  Happy  the  house,  and 
blessed  the  community,  where  Martha  complains  of 
Mary  !  And  behold  the  prerogative  of  Mary — in  every 
circumstance  God  is  her  advocate.  *  The  Pharisee  is 
indignant  with  her,  her  sister  complains  of  her,  the  dis- 
ciples even  murmur  at  her  ;  yet  she  remains  silent,  and 
Christ  replies  for  her.  Let  Mary,  then,  remain  in  peace  ; 
let  her  taste  how  sweet  is  the  Lord  ;  let  her  sit  at  the 
feet  of  Jesus  in  security  and  devotion,  beholding  Him, 
preserving  her  soul  in  his  presence,  and  receiving  every 
word  from  the  mouth  of  Him  whose  tenderness  is  lovely, 
and  whose  speech  is  sweet !  for  grace  is  poured  forth 
on  his  lips,  his  beauty  surpasseth  that  of  the  sons  of 
men,  and  the  glory  even  of  the  angels.  Rejoice  and 
give  thanks,  Mary,  who  hast  chosen  the  better  part. 
Blessed  are  the  eyes  which  see  what  thou  seest,  and  the 
ears  which  deserve  to  hear  what  thou  hearest.  Blessed 
thou  who  receivest  the  Divine  whispers  in  the  midst 
of  that  silence  in  which  it  is  good  for  a  man  to  expect 
the  Lord.'  This  for  Saint  Bernard.  And  now,  madam, 
I  will  turn  to  a  part  in  your  Constitutions  which,  for 
its  prudence,  I  the  more  especially  admired.  It  is  a 
good  commentary  on  Saint  Bernard's  text,  *  Let  Mary, 
then,  remain  in  peace.' '  The  reverend  abbe  then  open- 
ing the  manuscript,  continued  :  '  The  part  I  allude  to 
is  from  the  chapter  relating  to  those  entitled  '  The 
Handmaids  of  Jesus,  or  the  Active  Sisters  of  the  Insti- 
tute.' Tbus — '  As  these  religious  sisters  are  constantly 
employed  in  advising,  instructing,  consoling,  and  re- 
proving others  ;  commanding  every  respect  and  obedi- 
ence from  their  auditors,  and  receiving  on  all  sides  ap- 
plause and  admiration ;  let  them  rejoice  to  occupy  in 
the  abbey  no  offices  but  those  specified  in  the  Constitu- 
tions, of  the  almoner  and  portress.  Let  them  employ 
their  monastic  hours  in  renewing  the  purity  and  fervour 
of  their  vocation — in  leading  an  interior  and  hidden  life, 
in  performing  with  humility  the  penances  in  choir,  chap- 
ter, and  refectory.  Let  them  delight  to  be  no  longer 
teachers,  but  listeners  ;  leaving  the  anxious  cares  of  the 
mistress,  to  become  a  little  child  in  simplicity  and  peace.' 
This  is  a  law  full  of  prudence,  madam — this  will  prevent 
all  rivalry  and  confusion  in  your  abbey.' 

"'Have  you  remembered,  reverend  sir,*  said  she, 
*  the  request  I  made  you  in  your  last  visit  respecting 
the  head  of  the  active  sisters,  under  the  title  of  the 
Mother  Almoner?' 

*' '  I  have,  indeed,  remembered  the  request  with  which 
you  honoured  me,'  said  he.  *  It  was  to  place  her  for 
you  exactly  where  she  ought  to  be  among  the  officials 
of  the  abbey  ;  and  I  assure  you,  revereud  madam,  I  did 
not  attempt  so  important  an  affair  without  great  thought : 
the  Mother  Almoner  has,  in  consequence,  become  a  sort 
of  spiritual  daughter  of  mine — I  hope  she  will  behave 
extremely  well,  and  so  justify  my  solicitude  for  her  in- 
terests !  I  considered  that  in  the  Benedictine  Order, 
on  which  your  institute  is  based — the  government  being 
that  of  Abbess,  Prioress,  Sub-prioress,  and  Economist — 
considering  that  of  these  the  Sub-prioress,  having  the 
charge  of  the  choir  duties,  is  more  especially  the  '  Mary' 
of  the  community,  and  considering  further  that  the  Eco- 
nomist has  generally  the  immediate  government  of  the 
lay  sisters,  who  are,  or  ought  to  be,  subordinate  to  the 
missionary  sisters,  I  placed  my  client,  the  Mother  Al- 
moner, in  quality  of  '  Martha,'  next  to  '  Mary,'  the 


Sub-prioress.  On  looking  again  through  the  distribu- 
tion you  had  made,  I  think  I  was  right ;  for  you  legis- 
late for  choir  nuns  and  lay  sisters,  but  introduce  an 
active  body  of  perhaps  well-educated  women  into  the 
institute,  who,  having  the  privilege  of  ascending  here- 
after to  the  choir  duties,  ought  at  once  to  be  placed 
above  the  lay  sisters :  therefore  their  immediate  supe- 
rior and  representative  should  hold  her  middle  place, 
between  the  representative  of  the  choir  nuns  and  the 
representative  of  the  lay  sisters.  Are  you  pleased  with 
this  arrangement,  madam  ?' 

"  *  Perfectly  so,'  replied  she;  '  it  is  where  I  supposed, 
reverend  sir,  thi?t  you  would  place  your  *  client.'  In 
France,  as  in  England,  we  are  accustomed  to  find  well- 
bred  and  well-educated  women  in  the  active  and  un- 
cloistered  religious  life.  Not  so  in  Italy  :  the  different 
ranks  in  religion  are  preserved  with  the  greatest  care, 
not,  of  course,  from  worldly  pride,  but  for  the  sake  of 
conventual  peace  ;  and  all  those  orders  or  congrega- 
tions devoted  to  popular  instruction,  or  to  the  care  of 
the  sick,  are  composed  of  pious  women  in  humble  life, 
whose  portion  is  given  from  a  fund  under  the  disposal  of 
certain  functionaries,  or  from  endowments  madeby  noble 
families.  It  would  be  difficult,  therefore,  to  make  an 
Italian  ecclesiastic  comprehend  that  any  of  our  future 
active  sisters  could  be  eligible  to  pass  into  the  rank  of 
choir  nun.  I  have  laid  down  the  reasons  for  affording 
such  a  possibility,'  added  the  religious,  *  in  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Constitutions  : — but,  as  you  are  looking 
at  your  watch,  we  will  discuss  this  point  another  time 
And  now  give  me  your  parting  blessing  !'  " 

Our  next  quotation  is  also  matter  of  fact ; 
though  some  of  the  personages  concerned  are 
fictitious. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  April,  our  religious 
pilgrim  was  informed  that  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Acton 
approved  of  the  application  made  to  him  from  other 
quarters,  that  she  should,  as  Lady  de  Grey — a  convert 
whom  many  circumstances  had  made  a  public  character 
— be  presented  with  her  fellow- converts  on  that  memo- 
rable day  to  his  Holiness,  in  the  Quirinal  Palace.  As 
to  her  own  private  request,  to  be  excused  so  public  a 
presentation,  she  heard  nothing  in  reply  ;  and  was  as- 
sured by  the  ecclesiastic  who  conveyed  to  her  the  wishes 
of  his  Eminence,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  seek  further 
explanation  —  the  audience- chambers  were  closed,  and 
his  Eminence  had  retired,  extremely  indisposed,  within 
his  private  rooms.  The  hour  appointed  for  all  the 
Eng.ish  converts  in  Rome  to  assemble  in  the  ante-room 
of  the  Papal  audience- chamber  was  four  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  intermediate  hours  were  busily  employed  in  ar- 
rangements according  to  each  person's  feelings  and  po- 
sition. Lilia  obtained  permission  to  put  on  the  postu- 
lant's habit,  already  blessed  by  Mr.  Teri'ison,  and  from 
that  day  to  return  no  more  to  the  dress  and  ornaments 
of  the  world.  Katherine  Graham  was  making  her  final 
purchases  of  crucifixes,  rosaries,  and  medals,  to  be 
blessed  by  the  Pope,  and  skirmishing  without  spleen,  but 
most  energetically,  because  the  word  '  English'  and  not 
'  British'  was  used  by  every  one  in  Rome,  as  if  Scot- 
land had  ceased  to  be  a  nation.  Mr.  Everard  was  lay- 
ing down  his  positive  commands  to  Mrs.  Moss  to  re- 
main humbly  hidden,  with  her  friend  and  fellow-convert, 
behind  the  group  of  ladies,  on  their  own  side  of  the 
Papal  ante-room,  and  not  to  give  any  outward  token 
that  she  remembered  his  existence.  '  For,'  said  he,  'as 
there  is  no  train  of  thought,  or  studious  investigation, 
which  you  will  not  interrupt  to  talk  of  warmth  or  cold, 
or  food  or  repose  ;  so  is  there  every  risk,  but  for  r 
timely  prohibition,  that  you  would  rush  out  upon  me, 
with  some  physical  dilemma,  at  the  very  instant  when, 
having  kissed  the  Pope's  foot,  I  had  arrested  his  notice 
and  was  enjoying  the  ])rivilege  of  a  few  words  from 
Christ's  Vicar  on  earth  !'  Our  pilgrim  was  making 
her  immediate  preparation  for  an  interview,  which  had 
had  the  distant  preparation  of  many  months,  but  which 
now  required  some  additional  thought,  as  she  had  every 
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reason  to  believe  that  the  kind  offer  of  Cardinal  Acton 
to  write  to  Monsignor  Medici,  the  chamberlain,  had 
been  frustrated  by  the  illness  of  his  Eminence,  and  that 
many  things  therefore  would  fall  upon  herself  to  state. 

"  At  four  o'clock,  carriage  after  carriage  was  rolling 
along  the  various  streets  leading  to  Piazza  di  Monte 
Cavallo,  and,  by  the  half-hour  after,  the  destined  room 
in  the  Quirinal  Palace  was  filled  with  those,  privileged 
to  unite  under  that  august  roof.  As  deep  emotion  filled 
the  breasts  of  some,  anxious  expectation  that  of  others, 
and  not  a  few  were  absorbed  in  classifying  the  crucifixes, 
rosaries,  and  medals,  which  they  had  brought  to  get 
the  Papal  blessing,  the  select  crowd  was  a  silent  one, 
each  group  whispering,  and  but  partially  mingling  with 
other  and  perhaps  well-known  parties  near  them.  One 
of  the  whispers  was  from  Lilia  to  her  brother  Fred- 
erick, *  Oh,  look,  dear  Fred,  how  many  priests  !  Young, 
and  with  much  apparently  to  offer  to  God,  of  beauty 
and  of  love  !'  At  length  the  folding-doors  were  thrown 
open,  and,  attended  by  a  few  of  the  Guardia  Nobile,  his 
Holiness  Pius  the  Ninth  stood  in  the  midst,  as  a  father 
among  his  children.  The  Pope  first  addressed  the  gen- 
tlemen who  were  ranged  on  that  side  of  the  room,  and 
received  their  homage  ;  then,  before  the  ladies  could 
advance,  the  English  ecclesiastic  appointed  to  conduct 
the  presentations  to  his  Holiness  drew  our  friends  im- 
mediately forward,  and  the  pilgrim  Geraldine  was  at 
the  feet  of  Pius  the  Ninth. 

"  *  Ah  !'  exclaimed  his  Holiness,  'a  nun—a  Benedic- 
tine!' 

"  After  kissing  in  deep  submission  the  foot  of  him 
who  represents  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  she  replied, 
'  Holy  Father,  I  humbly  hope  to  become  such.' 

"  '  You  hope  to  become  such!'  repeated  the  Pope. 
*  Of  what  order  are  you,  then,  my  daughter  ?' 

"  The  history  then  commenced,  but  scarcely  from 
herself,  the  English  dignitary  who  presented  our  pil- 
grim recounting  every  thing  with  an  accuracy  and  zeal 
which  left  her  nothing  to  add  ;  and  she  remained  on 
her  knees,  with  her  arms  folded  on  her  breast,  watching 
the  countenance  of  the  Pope,  who,  finding  that  the 
English  nun  before  him  was  the  same  to  whom  he  had 
already  granted  the  rescript  of  encouragement,  and  who 
was  openly  protected  by  the  Cardinals  Fransone  and 
Acton,  stooped  down  to  speak  to  her  in  a  low  tone, 
granted  her  immediate  and  confidential  request,  and 
promised  her  a  private  audience  whenever  she  might 
wish  or  require  it.  So  long  did  his  Holiness  con- 
descend to  continue  speaking  in  this  low  tone,  bend- 
ing over  her,  that  both  private  and  public  audience  were 
included  in  this  memorable  day,  and  it  was  several 
months  before  she  again  sought  an  interview  with  this 
true  father,  priest,  and  king." 

We  can  now  only  find  room  for  Gerald- 


ine's  second  presentation  to  the  Pope  at 
Gaeta;  recording,  as  it  does.'^his  Holiness's 
lively  good-nature,  and  what  would  be  fami- 
liarly termed  his  "  rap"  at  our  English  passion 
for  all  things  English. 

*'  At  length  it  was  in  order  for  the  English  religious 
to  enter  the  audience-room ;  the  canonico  advanced  a 
few  steps  before  them,  and  then,  Monsignor  Medici 
conducting  them  forward,  they  were  once  more,  and  in 
farewell,  at  the  sacred  feet  of  Christ's  Vicar  on  earth. 
After  the  usual  prostration  and  salute,  they  were  fa- 
voured by  kissing  the  ring  and  hand  of  the  Pope  ;  and 
then,  being  still  on  her  knees,  the  elder  pilgrim  humbly 
presented  the  copy  of  the  rule,  in  folio,  which  had  been 
beautifully  bound  in  white  vellum  and  gold,  with  the 
Papal  arms  stamped  in  the  centre.  His  Holiness  smil- 
ingly received  it,  saying,  *  Oh,  che  galanteria  !*  and, 
turning  over  the  first  leaf,  read  the  dedication,  in  which 
Sister  Mary  Agnes'  name  followed  that  of  the  mother 
superior's  as  the  associated  foundress.  He  laid  his 
hand  on  her  arm,  saying, '  Questa  dunque  e  Suor  Maria 
Agnese  di  Gesii  ?' 

"  Never  had  the  countenance  of  Pius  the  Ninth  looked 
so  benignly  beaming  as  during  that  interview  ;  and  with 
paternal  goodness  and  patience,  his  Holiness,  although 
he  remembered  the  senior  religious,  yet  looked  over  all 
the  documents  previously  accorded  in  Rome,  and  pro- 
mised that  whatever  Cardinal  Fransone  should  write 
for  on  their  account  should  be  granted.  His  Holiness 
then  kindly  conversed  with  Lilia,  and  congratulated  her 
on  the  heavenly  grace  vouchsafed  her  ;  and  then  turn- 
ing to  Sister  Alary  John  of  the  Cross,  and  finding  that 
she  did  not  understand  Italian,  he  exclaimed,  *  Ah  ques- 
ti  Inglesi,  ecco  che  restono  sempre  Inglesi,  perche  non 
vogliono  dire  un  '  Miserere'  che  nella  lingua  loro  :  e 
come  ha  fatto  la  poverina,  senza  potere  dir  le  sue  mi- 
serie  ?' 

"  The  reverend  canonico  then  explained  that  in  Rome 
Sister  Mary  John  had  had  the  constant  advantage  of  an 
English  confessor,  and  that  at  Valmontone  a  confessor 
understanding  English  had  come  at  intervals  from  Al- 
bano,  a  missionary  father  of  the  Precious  Blood,  and 
the  Pope  was  satisfied.  His  Holiness  then  blessed  with 
indulgences  their  spousal  rings,  and  pectoral  crucifixes, 
and  the  rosaries  destined  for  England :  and  the  parting 
time  had  arrived.  With  true  filial  veneration,  affection, 
and  emotion,  the  English  pilgrims  again  prostrated  to 
kiss  for  the  last  time,  and  under  circumstances  of  such 
adversity,  the  feet  of  Christ's  representative  on  earth. 
Could  they  have  yielded  to  these  feelings  they  would 
gladly  have  lingered,  but  this  might  not  be.     They  re- 


SHOHT 

Invocation  of  Saints  proved  from  the  Bible  alone^ 
Substance  of  an  Address  delivered  by  R.  Simp- 
son, Esq.,  B.A.,  at  a  Discussion  between  him 
and  Dr.  Gumming,  at  Clapham.  Burns. 
Mr.  Simpson's  texts  and  exposition  on  the  sub* 
jcct  of  intercessory  prayer  are  very  complete  and 
valuable.  The  proqf,  however,  of  Invocation  of 
Saints  from  the  Bible  alone  is  necessarily  defec- 
tive. We  cordially  trust  much  good  has  arisen 
from  the  discussion,  but  we  have  little  faith  in 
the  virtue  of  public  theoloorical  disputes,  espe- 
cially with  men  like  Dr.  Gumming.  In  such 
cases  the  unscrupulous  rogue  generally  puts  the 
honest  man  to  shame,  simply  because  he  is  ready 
with  a  falsehood  whenever  truth  fails  him.  Those 
who  still  think  that  Dr.  Gumming  teUs  the  truth 
should  read  the  note  at  p.  35  of  Mr.  Simpson's 
tract. 


NOTICES. 

Pilgrimages  of  St.  Mary  of  WdhingJiam  and  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury.  By  Erasmus.  Trans- 
lated, with  Notes,  &c.  by  J.  G.  Nichols^  F.S.A, 
Westminster,  Nichols  and  Son. 
For  the  wise,  the  learned,  and  the  steadfast,  such 
re-publications  as  this  translation  of  one  of  the 
witty  attacks  of  Erasmus  against  the  Gatholic 
religion  will  not  be  without  profit.  They  shew 
how  the  best  things  are  liable  to  abuse,  and  in 
what  way  abuses,  whether  real  or  imaginary, 
strike  men  of  the  world  like  the  keen-eyed  and 
unbelieving  author  of  these  Pilgrimages.  Mr. 
Nichols's  translation  is  well  executed,  and  the 
notes  contain  a  good  deal  of  information  as 
to  the  popular  feeling  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Ghurch  respecting  pilgrimages,  relics,  shrines, 
and  so  forth.  As  a  fair  and  candid  account  of  the 
real  state  of  morals  and  doctrine  in  the  Church 
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of  the  time,  Erasmus's  satires  are  no  more  to  be 
relied  on  than  a  Mahometan's  account  of  the  creed 
and  i^ractices  of  Christianity.  The  book,  we  may 
add,  is  remarkably  well  got  up. 

Handbook  of  Medieval  Geography  and  History. 

By  W.  PUtz.     Translated  by  the  Rev.  R.  B. 

Paul.  Rivingtons. 
PuTZ  appears  to  be  a  Protestant ;  but  if  he  is,  he 
is  a  clear-sighted  and  honest  one  ;  and  in  com- 
piling this  outline  of  the  history  of  medieval  times, 
he  has  steered  clear  of  the  rocks  and  shoals  which 
beset  the  chronicler  in  every  direction.  As  a 
general  and  brief  manual  for  students  and  teach- 
ers, and  as  a  book  for  rapid  reference,  his  Hand- 
book is  unusually  well  planned  and  executed.  A 
more  useful,  and  less  dry,  work  of  the  kind  we 
never  met  with. 

MenzeVs  Histoi'y  of  Germany.  Translated  by 
Mrs.  G.  Horrocks.  Bohn. 
The  translator  of  these  volumes  (which  are  among 
tJie  last  issued  of  Bohn's  extremely  cheap  series) 
is  greatly  mistaken  in  supposing  that  Menzel  is 
"  perfectly  free  from  bigotry."  His  book  is 
strongly  Protestant  and  Anticatholic.  Never- 
theless, as  far  as  we  have  looked  into  it,  it  ap- 
pears a  lucidly  written  and  clever,  though  rapid, 
sketch  of  the  destinies  of  the  great  German  race, 
and  will  be  serviceable  to  all  who  know  what 
Catholicism  really  is,  and  are  thus  able  to  judge 


Correspondence, 

what  the  theological  views  of  such  \^  riters 
Menzel  are  actually  worth. 


Mylin^s  History  of  England.     Sixth  Edition. 
Richardson. 

The  sixth  edition  of  this  deservedly  popular! 
manual  speaks  well  for  the  permanence  of  its 
reputation.  The  latter  portion  has  been  judi-' 
ciously  enlarged,  and  brought  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time. 

Tlie  Dublin  Revieio  for  October  contains,  besides 
other  papers  on  important  subjects,  two  articles 
especially  worthy  of  attention  :  a  short  one  on' 
Father  Paber's  Hymns,  and  a  longer  and  more 
elaborate  essay  on  the  parables  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. It  shevv^s,  by  many  admirably  worked- 
out  illustrations,  the  impossibility  of  a  true  and 
genuine  appreciation  of  the  parables  of  our  Blessed 
Lord  by  any  but  the  devout  children  of  the  one 
true  Church.  So  I'ar  it  strikingly  confirms  our 
remarks  in  our  last  number  on  the  great  truth, 
that  the  Bible  belongs  to  Catholics  alone. 

Scapulars  of  our  Blessed  Lady  of  Mount  Car- 
mel.  Printed  on  Linen  and  Silk,  from  a  Design 
by  H.  Doyle,  Esq.  Burns. 
A  VERY  happy  effort  of  Mr.  Doyle's  chaste  and 
Christian  pencil.  Printed  on  sifk,  these  designs 
form  one  of  the  most  elegant  things  of  the  kind 
we  know  of. 


Cnrre^pontr^nre. 


REVENUES  OF  THE  DISSENTERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Rambler. 
Sir, — I  have  read  the  article  in  your  last  Num- 
ber on  the  ''  Money  Prospects''  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  this  country,  and  it  has  occurred  to 
me  that  a  few  facts  might  not  be  uninteresting 
to  your  readers,  pointing,  as  I  think  they  do, 
to  the  only  course  which  can  rescue  what  we  all 
so  much  love  from  her  embarrassments. 

If  our  circumstances  should  ever  be  laid  before 
the  followers  of  John  Wesley,  they  would  surely 
say  to  us.  See  what  we  do  !  Now  the  Wesleyans 
immber  from  three  to  four  hundred  thousand 
members,  which  may  be  taken  to  represent  a 
population  of  somewhere  about  a  million,  or 
from  that  to  twelve  hundred  thousand.  The  Ca- 
tholics in  Great  Britain  are  generally  stated  to 
be  about  one  million  five  hundred  thousand,  com- 
prehending a  vast  body  of  paupers,  a  small  sec- 
tion of  the  middle  classes,  and  a  still  smaller  one 
of  our  veiy  wealthy  gentry  and  aristocracy.  The 
AVesleyans  comprise  a  number  of  j)Oor  persons, 
myriads  of  our  artisans  and  labourers,  a  good 
slice  of  the  shopocracy,  and  the  most  moderate 
sprinkling  imaginable  of  tiie  educated  class  living 
upon  independent  incomes.  It  is  admitted  at 
the  outset,  that  Wesley anism  is  rather  better  off 
in  the  way  of  pecuniary  means  than  Catholicism  ; 
but  yet  not  so  much  so,  when  all  circumstances 
are  considered,  as  to  fail  in  furnishing  us  with 
an  illustration  of  how  much  may  be  done  by  well- 
organised  energy. 

In  one  word,  then,  the  Wesleyans  are  not  an 
opulent  community  ;  and,  beyond  all  question, 
they  are  less  numerous  than  ourselves.  Yet,  in 
connexion  with  their  Conference,  they  maintain 


in  quite  competent  respectability  as  near  as  pos- 
sible twelve  hundred  ministers,  all  of  whom  may 
be  married  men,  besides  supplying  what  they 
consider  the  spiritual  wants  of  upwards  of  four 
thousand  congregations.  They  also  pay  the  in- 
terest of  a  most  enormous  debt  upon  their  nume- 
rous chapels;  their  Sunday-school  scholars  are 
reckoned  by  tens  of  thousands ;  they  support  the 
incessant  expenses  of  a  rotatory  and  itinerant 
ministry  without  grudging;  they  distribute  tracts 
to  an  inconceivable  extent  throughout  those  dis- 
tricts where  their  doctrines  are  prevalent ;  they 
raised  at  their  recent  centenary  jubilee  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million  in  sterling  money  ;  and  they 
now  gather  and  expend  every  year  for  foreign 
missions  amongst  the  heathen  the  astounding  re- 
venue of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds!  VVhy 
should  not  Catholics,  if  they  cannot  do  all  this, 
at  least  aim  at  something  of  the  sort? 

But  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  what  the  Evan- 
gelical Dissenters  of  this  country  do  en  masse! 
Jn  1838  the  Congregationalist  chapels  amounted 
to  1840 ;  the  Methodist  of  all  classes  to  4239  ; 
the  Baptist  to  1741  ;  the  Presbyterian  and  jMo- 
ravian  to  130;  in  all,  7950  ehapels  !  Now  it  is 
a  well- ascertained  fact,  that  these  various  places 
of  worship  are  attended  by  from  two  to  three 
millions  of  people,  more  or  less  ;  that  they  repre- 
sent, speaking  statistically,  about  four  millions 
of  souls  ;  that  a  minister  of  some  sort  or  other  i.s 
maintained  for  every  506  hearers  or  attendants; 
that  all  kinds  of  religious  societies  are  supported 
beside,  for  schools,  tract-distribution,  and  home 
or  foreign  missions ;  and  yet  these  four  millions, 
raising  all  the  necessary  means  for  supporting 
such  an  outlay,  are  far  from  embracing  any  very 
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considerable  proportion  ofaffluent  persons.  When 
Dissenters  getricli  and  genteel,  they  speedily  be- 
come absorbed  into  the  Dead  Sea  of  the  Esta- 
blishment ;  for,  as  is  abundantly  well  known,  no 
shape  of  nonconformity  will  stand  a  carriage  for 
two  generations  !  The  seven  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  fifty  conventicles, — I  repeat  it, — thrive 
or  exist  through  the  well-organised  and  energetic 
efforts  of  a  multitude  not  three  times  the  number 
of  Roman  Catholics  in  this  island,  and  very  little 
richer  in  proportion  than  they  are.  This  mighty 
result  is  produced  and  supported  after  a  manner 
analogous  to  that  in  which  the  coral  reefs  are 
formed  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  namely,  the  union 
of  members^  individually  any  thing  but  powerful, 
yet  well  directed  towards  the  accomplishment*  of 
one  given  purpose !  Allow  me  most  respectfully 
to  ask,  why  Catholics  should  not  go  and  do  like- 
wise? 

I  will  trouble  you  with  only  one  instance  more, 
and  that  shall  be  the  present  noisy  and  bustling 
Presbyterian  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  Their 
numbers  are  not  seven  hundred  thousand,  many 
of  them  very  poor ;  and  yet  they  raised  for  reli- 
gious objects  in  the  year  1847-8  the  Qnormous 
sum  of  221,589Z.,  including  the  maintenance  of 
one  pastor  for  every  938  members  !  Mr.  Conder, 
than  whom  no  one  can  be  better  informed,  states 
the  salaries  of  Dissenting  clergymen  generally  as 
ranging  from  oOZ.  to  600/.  per  annum ;  and  the 
average  he  takes  is  llOZ.,  which,  divided  amongst 
506  members,  assigns  rather  more  than  four  shil- 
h'ngs  per  annum  as  the  sum  contributed  by  each. 
The  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  as  will  be  perceived, 
gives  about  six  shillings  each  as  the  yearly  cost 
contributed  by  each  member.  Your  proposal, 
therefore,  of  twopence  per  week  per  family  is 
much  nnder  either  of  these.  In  the  name  of  all 
that  is  honest  let  something  be  done  immedi- 
ately, if  it  were  only  to  demonstrate,  by  that  argu- 
ment which  all  commercial  nations  understand, 
that  ice  are  in  earnest ;  and  that  our  religion  is 
the  stone  cut  out  without  hands,  which  will  one 
day  fill  the  whole  earth ! 

Believe  me  to  remain,  sir,  yours  very  sin- 
cerely, Matthew  Bridges. 

Chester  Hill  House,  Woodchester, 
4th  October,  1840. 


MONEY  PROSPECTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Rambler. 

Sir, — When  deeply  rooted  and  long-standing 
prejudices  have  taken  possession  of  men's  minds, 
nothing  short  of  continued  and  persevering  efforts 
can  remove  them  ;  and  it  is  this  consideration 
which  induces  me  to  address  you  on  a  subject 
which  has  occupied  so  many  of  your  columns, 
but  which,  I  am  convinced,  must,  if  any  general 
reform  is  to  be  obtained,  occupy  many  more. 

After  what  has  been  so  ably  written  on  the 
subject,  it  would  almost  appear  superfluous  for 
me  to  point  out  any  of  the  multifarious  and  seri- 
ous objections  to  be  >hewn  against  the  present  seat- 
system  of  our  London  churches ;  but  1  will  venture 
to  mention  some  few  points  which,  I  think,  have 
not  been  prominently  brought  forward.  In  the 
first  place,  one  cannot  help  noticing  that,  as  things 
at  present  exist  among  us,  the  one  great  note 
of  the  true  Church  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  lost. 
What  does  our  divine  Redeemer  give  as  the 
great  distinguishing  mark  of  his  mission?     Of 


miracles  He  speaks, — of  healing  the  sick,  giving 
sight  to  the  blind,  making  the  lame  walk ; 
but  greater,  far  greater,  miracle  than  all,  pau- 
per es  evangelizantur,  "the  poor  have  the  gospel 
preached  unto  them  :" — such  are  his  divine  and 
hallowed  words.  But  look  around  upon  the 
churches  of  this  city,  and  what  do  we  behold  ? 
Take,  for  instance,  one  of  the  largest  churches,  St. 
Mary's,  Moorfields ;  in  a  small  space  under  the 
organ-gallery,  and  which  will  not  contain  a  tithe 
of  the  thousands  of  poor  belonging  to  the  dis- 
trict, these  children  of  the  Church,  so  dear  to  the 
heart  of  Jesus,  are  compelled  to  stand,  while 
from  a  pulpit  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  building 
a  gospel  is  ])reached,  which  it  must  be  physically 
impossible  for  them  to  hear ;  while  the  \-ast  ma- 
jority, who  are  ofcourse  quite  unable  to  enter  the 
sacred  edifice,  are  not  even  present  at  a  sermon. 
Perhaps  this  may  be  an  extreme  case,  but  others 
are  very  nearly  as  bad.  I  can  say,  from  expe- 
rience, that  in  the  free  seats  at  Our  Lady,  St. 
John's  Wood,  the  sermons  can  often  only  be 
heard  (so  to  speak)  piecemeal;  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  is  impossible  for  uneducated  and 
poor  people  to  have  that  facility  for  connecting 
by  a  mental  efibrt  half-heard  words  and  de- 
tached sentences,  which  exists  with  many  among 
the  more  educated  classes ;  therefore  any  ad- 
vantage in  point  of  hearing  should  surely  be 
given  to  the  former;  more  especially  when  we 
consider,  that  ten  or  twelve  hours'  daily  bodily 
work  during  the  live-long  week  must  do  much 
towards  incapacitating  a  man  for  mental  exer- 
tion ;  nor  can  we  be  surprised  that  tfiose  whose 
religious  feelings  are  not  very  strong  should 
prefer  spending  an  hour  in  rest  at  home,  to  sit- 
ting, or  more  probably  standing,  in  church,  while 
a  sermon  is  preached  of  which  they  cannot  hear 
sufficient  for  it  to  be  intelligible  to  them. 

Another  point  which  seems  to  be  quite  over- 
looked is,  that  the  Church  in  England  holds,  or 
should  hold,  a  missionary  position ;  her  clergy  have 
the  title  of  "  missionary  priests  ;"  and  yet  where 
is  the  missionary  work  ?  Instead  of  the  church- 
doors  being  thrown  wide  open,  to  receive  the 
poor  wanderers  who  wish  to  enter  the  sacred 
precincts,  every  applicant  is  stopped  by  a  de- 
mand for  money  ;  instead  of  going  into  the  high- 
ways and  hedges,  and  compelling  them  to  come 
in,  obstacles  are  placed  which  prevent  their  at- 
tempting to  approach  the  truth ;  and  of  those 
alien  from  the  fold,  few  but  the  careless  sight* 
seers,  who  pay  their  shilling  for  their  Sunday's 
amusement,  are  ever  seen  within  our  churches* 
Where  is  the  missionary  work  ?  Ask  those 
who  know  the  many  converts,  both  rich  and 
poor,  who  have  lately  embraced  the  Catholic 
faith,  how  many  of  them  were  converted  to  the 
Church  by  the  Church?  Few,  very  few.*  Among 
the  higher  classeSj  studies,  and  investigations, 
and  prayers,  out  of  the  Church,  have  been  the 
means  by  which  in  most  cases  God  has  prepared 
them  for  the  great  grace  which  He  has  given 
them ;  while  among  the  poor,  the  society  of  a 
Catholic  fellow-servant,  the  lodging  in  the  same 
house  with  Catholics,  or  the  being  present  during 
the  visit  of  the  priest  at  the  deathbed  of  some 
Catholic  neighbour,  or  some  similar  event,  will 
generally  be  found  to  have  been  under  God  the 
cause  of  conversion.     That  which  in  other  mis- 

*  I  of  course  except  the  crowds  of  converts  made 
during  the  retreats  given  by  religious,  when  the  churches 
are  entirely /r«e. 
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sionary  countries  is  the  great  means  of  conver- 
sion, and  always  lias  been  from  the  time  of  the 
Apostles,  I  mean,  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
is  here  almost  powerless,  every  obstacle  being 
thro^vn  in  the  way  of  the  great  masses  ever 
hearing  it.  Who  can  tell  what,  with  God's 
blessing,  might  be  the  result  in  this  city  of  ours, 
were  our  churches  accessible  to  those  without  the 
fold  ?  were  there  no  barriers,  no  enclosures,  no 
demands  for  money  at  tlie  doors,  which  drive 
away  those  who  fain  would  enter  in,  or  who, 
should  they  pass  the  portals,  and  yet  belong  to 
the  immeasurably  largest  class  of  mankind — the 
poor — find  themselves  thrust  into  a  dark,  crowd- 
ed, unwholesome  corner,  under  a  gallery,  where 
either  seeing  or  hearing  is  all  but  impossible  ? 
Indeed,  the  missionary  character  of  the  Church 
in  England  seems  to  be  almost  ignored  by  most 
English  Catholics ;  we  constantly  hear  people 
talk  as  if  our  churches  were  simply  and  solely 
intended  for  the  use  of  the  Catholics  of  this  or 
that  locality,  and  as  if  they  had  no  idea  that  the 
clergy  had  duties  towards  heretics  as  well  as 
towards  the  faithful  over  whom  they  are  placed 
by  God;  as  if  the  conversion  of  heretics  were  a 
merely  accidental  circumstance,  and  not  one  of 
the  great  duties  of  an  apostle  and  a  missionary  ; 
as  if  the  commission  had  not  been  given  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  all  men,  but  only  to  those  who 
have  heard  it  from  their  childhood,  or  to  those 
who  by  external  causes  have  been  drawn  to  the 
Church  ;  while  surely  it  is  rather  our  duty,  by 
affording  every  facility,  by  even  holding  out 
every  lawful  attraction,  by  using  every  innocent 
wile,  to  draw  all  men  to  "the  Church,  to  call  all, 
faithful  or  heretic,  Jew  or  Greek,  to  hear  the 
glad  tidings  of  salvation.  Again,  within  the  last 
few  years  many  noble  and  costly  buildings  have 
been  raised  to  the  service  of  Almighty  God  ;  and 
although  the  rich  have  of  course  had  a  share  in 
building  them,  yet  in  many  cases,  where  painted 
window^s  and  gorgeous  vestments  have  been  the 
ostentatious  offerings  of  the  wealthy,  the  main 
structure,  the  wood,  stones,  and  mortar,  the 
walls,  roof,  and  pavement,  have  been  obtained 
by  the  shillings,  and  often  by  the  pounds,  freely, 
generously  given  by  the  poor  day-labourer,  but 
which  have  been  earned  slowly  and  hardly,  and 
almost  with  his  life's  blood.  And  at  last,  when 
such  a  church  is  finished  and  opened,  is  it  not  a 
shameful  and  frightful  scandal,  that  these  faithful 
children  of  the  Church,  who  do  so  much,  and 
sacrifice  so  much  for  her,  should  be  thrust  down 
to  the  western  ends  of  long-drawn  aisles,  where, 
perchance,  the  altar-bell  alone  gives  any  indi- 
cation of  how  the  Sacrifice  proceeds,  whilst  the 
well-dressed  heretic  sight-seer,  who  pays  his  shil- 
ling for  admittance,  stalks  past  them  almost  to 
the  gates  of  the  sanctuarj'^,  and  there  gazes  at 
his  ease  ?  I  am  sure  that  many  of  those  who 
liabitually  frequent  the  poor-seats  of  our  churches 
give  to  the  church,  without  having  any  return  for 
it,  as  much  as  they  would  have  to  pay  for  a  seat 
in  the  "enclosure," —  doubtless  their  reward  is 
in  heaven;  —  and  perha])s  the  reward  of  some 
other  folks  is  a  "  genteel  seat"  (as  the  phrase 
goes)  in  church  here  below,  for  which  they  pay 
their  price  as  for  any  other  commodity.  Sup- 
posing even  that  enclosures  were  as  necessary  as 
their  advocates  would  have  us  believe,  surely 
some  fair  proportion  of  space  ought  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  poor;  but  what  is  tlie  fact?  all 
our  churches  (except  those  of  two  or  three  mis- 
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sions  lately  opened)  are  arranged  on  a  totall 
difierent  principle.  In  most  districts  the  propor 
tion  of  poor  to  rich  is  as  ten  to  one,  and  yet  in 
none  is  above  half  the  church,  and  in  very  few 
is  nearly  that  space,  given  to  the  poor.  Often  the 
enclosures  may  be  observed  not  nearly  filled, 
while  for  a  great  jjart  of  the  poor  it  is  physically 
impossible  to  hear  Mass,  and  this  while  portions 
of  the  church  are  empty.* 

And  now  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  only  practical  means  of  reme- 
dying these  abuses ;  1  mean,  the  introduction  of 
chairs  into  our  churches  instead  o'i  fixed  benches : 
and  I  will  first  glance  at  one  or  two  of  the  objec- 
tions made  to  chairs.  We  are  told  that  chairs 
are«unsuitable  to  English  feelings  and  habits.  I 
willingly  grant  they  are  unsuited  to  those  who 
w^ould  continue  the  present  system  ;  who  advo- 
cate the  separation  of  classes  ;  who  would  rather 
take  their  place  in  church  beside  a  man,  whose 
behaviour  may  be  scandalous — perhaps  some  mock- 
ing unbeliever,  who,  his  usual  haunts  being  closed, 
has  come  to  make  a  Sunday  theatre  of  the  Church, 
— who  would  rather  pray,  if  pray  they  can,  beside 
such  a  man,  let  him  but  be  dressed  in  a  good  coat, 
than  beside  the  ragged-jacketed,  toilworn  son  of 
Erin,  w^ho,  faithful  and  true,  pours  out  his  whole 
soul  in  worship  of  his  God ;  but  is  it  not  a  slander 
to  call  these  English  feelings  ?  Then  we  are  told 
that  chairs  are  more  inconvenient  than  benches, 
that  moving  them  is  so  much  trouble,  &c.  They 
may  have  certain  inconveniences,  every  thing  in 
this  world  has  ;  but  I  doubt  if  benches  have  not 
as  many :  take,  for  instance,  that  which  so  often 
happens,  when,  after  Mass  has  commenced,  a 
whole  row  of  people  have  to  rise  from  their 
knees  to  allow  some  finely  dressed  lady  or  very 
stout  old  gentleman,  who  can  never  come  in  time, 
to  pass  to  the  seat  at  the  end  of  the  bench. 

Now,  before  we  turn  to  the  advantages  of  chairs 
it  will  perhaps  be  advisable  to  state  clearly  the 
system  pursued  with  regard  to  seats  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  here  I  refer  especially  to  Belgium. 
The  churches  there  are  arranged  in  this  manner; 
a  bench  is  placed  round  the  church  against  the 
interior  walls,  excepting,  of  course,  the  spaces  oc- 
cupied by  altars,  confessionals,  &c.,  and  similar 
benches  are  placed  at  considerable  intervals  down 
the  nave,  perhaps  a  dozen  or  so  in  a  large  church, 
and  generally  two  or  three  of  them  are  close  to  the 
pulpit;  these  benches  are  quite  free  from  payment, 
and  are  occupied  by  those  amongst  the  very  poor 
who  wish  to  sit,  although  most  of  that  class  prefer 
kneeling  on  the  fioor  in  other  parts  of  the  church. 
The  great  mass  of  the  congregation  use  chairs, 
the  charge  for  which  is  two  centimes  on  week- 
days, and  four  or  five  on  Sundays  and  holy  days. 
Almost  all  can  pay  this  without  inconvenience, 
and  consequently  nearly  all  use  chairs ;  benches 
are  never  paid  for ;  and  I  must  remark,  that  at 
the  only  continental  city  in  which  I  have  seen 
all  fixed  seats  in  the  churches,  Liege,  there  is  no 
payment  whatever  for  the  use  of  them. 

i  cannot  see  why  the  above  plan  might  not 
well  be  adopted  in  our  churches  here.  Sujjposing, 
for  instance,  the  rates  charged  were  a  halfpenny 
on  week-days  and  a  penny  on  Sundays;  surely  no 

*  I  have  been  informed  (I  trust  erroneously,  and  I  men- 
tion it  in  hopes  that  it  may  be  contradicted)  that  no  part 
of  St.  George's  is  open  without  payment  at  High  Mass 
or  Vespers  on  Sundays,  and  that  consequently  those 
who  cannot  pay  sixpence  or  a  shilling  are  never  able  to 
attend  those  services. 
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one  can  doubt  that  almost  all  would  pay  for  chairs, 
and  the  amount  collected  by  this  means  would  be 
very  much  larger  than  that  obtained  by  the  pre- 
sent system,  while  the  offertory  collections  would 
also,  1  am  sure,  much  increase :  they  take  place 
in  Belgium  at  every  service.  To  shew  that  the 
receipts  abroad  are  very  considerable,  I  may  men- 
tion that  they  are  often  farmed  out  to  the  persons 
who  collect  the  payments  for  the  chairs,  who, 
in  the  great  towns,  usually  pay  a  large  annual 
amount  to  the  church,  and  make  a  living  by  the 
seats  into  the  bargain.  A  great  advantage,  to  my 
mind,  in  chairs  is,  that  when  the  services  are  over 
they  can  be  cleared  away  and  piled  up  together ; 
whereas  benches  must  always  encumber  the 
church.  I  have  never  beei]  present  at  "  The 
Stations  of  the  Cross"  in  a  benched  church,  but 
I  cannot  understand  how  this  beautiful  devotion 
can  be  at  all  properly  managed  in  them ;  it  cer- 
tainly must  have  a  very  different  effect  from  that 
which  it  has  when  solemnly  performed  by  priest 
and  people  in  a  continental  church,  where  the 
aisles  are  clear  of  encumbrances.  Another  ad- 
vantage of  chairs  has  been  touched  upon  before 
in  The  Rambler, — they  enable  fastidious  people 
to  choose  their  neighbours.  I  should  have  ex- 
pected that  this  consideration,  of  all  others,  would 
have  made  English  Catholics  hail  their  introduc- 
tion with  joy.  Chairs  also  afford  a  great  facility 
for  the  collection  of  the  Offertory.  I  believe  I 
am  right  in  saying  (should  I  be  mistaken,  I  shall 
cheerfully  thank  any  body  who  will  correct  me) 
that  the  use  of  fixed  benches  cannot  be  traced  to 
a  period  much  more  distant  than  a  century  prior 
to  the  Reformation,  and  that  their  adoption  was 
almost  confined  to  those  countries  which  were 
preparing  to  embrace  heresy — England  and  Ger- 
many. I  may  remark,  that  I  have  been  informed 
that  the  plan  proposed  by  you  of  reserving  a  place 
in  church  for  the  filthily  dirty  is  acted  upon  in 
many  French  churches,  especially  the  cathedrals. 

From  the  above  observations  it  will  be  seen 
that  what  appear  to  me  to  be  the  principal  objects 
which  we  should  endeavour  to  obtain  are,  free 
entrance  and  free  access  for  all  persons  to  all 
parts  of  the  church,  except  the  chancel,  chapels, 
&c.,  a  few  benches  for  the  very  poor,  especially 
for  cripples,  and  chairs  at  a  low  rate  for  all  the 
rest  of  the  congregation.  To  this  I  would  add 
the  offertory  system,  fully  carried  out,  and  a  con- 
stant inculcation  of  the  great  and  fundamental 
obligation  of  supporting  one's  oicn  church  and 
one's  own  pastor,  a  duty  which  I  have  heard,  with 
much  surprise,  disputed  by  many  English  Catho- 
lics, who  seem  utterly  ignorant  of  the  divine  right 
which  those  clergy  who  are  appointed  by  God 
immediately  over  them  have  to  support  and  pay- 
ment at  their  hands,  in  a  manner  which  no  other 
clergy  or  churches  have,  and  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  making  private  presents  to  the  priests 
whom  they  may  have  chosen  for  their  directors, 
often  not  the  priests  of  their  district,  while  they 
neglect  to  contribute  any  thing,  or  contribute 
most  sparingly,  and  as  a  secondary  consideration, 
to  the  support  of  their  own  pastor  by  the  ancient 
and  apostolic  method. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  Y. 


BIBLE  CONTROVERSY. 

[In  inserting  our  correspondent's  letter,  we  must 
observe  that  he  seems  to  have  overlooked  the 


meaning  of  our  expression  that  "  texts  are  of 
scarcely  any  use  except  to  puzzle."  This  is  meant 
to  apply  to  heretics,  for  the  puzzling  of  whom  texts 
are  of  the  greatest  value.  An  argument  in  favour 
of  the  necessity  of  an  authoritative  interpreter, 
based  on  the  hopeless  confusion  or  indefinite 
theorising  which  is  the  inevitable  result  of  any 
attempt  to  prove  the  great  Christian  doctrines  to 
the  individual  judgment  from  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture, is  a  most  valuable  means  for  the  conversion 
of  unbelievers.  But  that,  ordinarily,  Bible  con- 
troversy succeeds  in  proving  doctrines  to  the 
independent  judgment,  we  entirely  disbelieve. 
Both  truth  and  error,  as  a  general  rule,  are  con- 
veyed to  the  mind  by  other  sources.  Almighty 
God  did  not  give  the  Bible  to  be  the  means 
of  converting  the  world ;  and  as  He  does  not 
think  fit  to  employ  it,  ordinarily,  for  the  con- 
vincing of  Protestants  and  infidels,  so  (we  truly  be- 
lieve) He  does  not,  except  in  a  few  cases,  permit 
his  sacred  words  to  be  the  source  from  which  the 
deceived  mind  actually  draws,  by  perversion,  its 
errors.  False  doctrines  are  received  into  the 
mind  through  some  purely  human  or  diabolical 
agency,  and  their  propagators  only  go  to  the 
Bible  in  order  to  bolster  up  their  cause  with 
texts. 

The  Scriptures,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  were 
addressed  to  the  Church ;  and  to  the  Scriptures, 
Catholics,  and  Catholics  alone,  can  go  with  any 
right  to  expect  instruction  and  edification.  And 
it  is  for  this  purpose  alone  that  almost  every 
one  of  the  authorities  whom  our  correspondent 
cites  uses  the  expressions  he  alludes  to.  Surely 
our  correspondent  does  not  conceive  that  the  Ca- 
techism of  the  Council  of  Trent  is  addressed  to 
heretics.  It  is  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  ad- 
dressed to  her  own  children.  And,  in  like  man- 
ner, when  we  see  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles 
appealing  to  the  Old  Testament  in  arguing  with 
the  Jews,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Old 
Testament  belonged  to  the  Jews,]wst  as  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  together  now  belong  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  to  her  alone.  The  Jews 
were  the  elect  people  of  God,  and  an  argument 
drawn  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  addressed 
to  them,  was  just  like  an  argument  from  the 
Bible  urged  by  Catholics  to  one  another  in  dis- 
cussing questions  of  doctrine  or  morality  not  yet 
authoritatively  defined  by  the  Church  ;  and  was 
as  dissimilar  to  a  modern  an ti- Protestant  Bible 
controversy  as  can  well  be  conceived.  —  Ed. 
Rambler.'] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Rambler. 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few 
propositions  from  an  article  in  the  Rambler  for 
October,  entitled  "Bible  Controversy  and  Bible 
Reading,"  which  appear  to  be  not  only  false  in 
themselves,  but  also  highly  unfit  to  be  maintained 
in  this  countrj^,  as  tending  to  confirm  Protestants 
in  their  prejudice  against  what  they  call  the  Scrip- 
ture-phobia of  Catholics. 

Your  reviewer  says  (p.  383) :  "  Bible  contro- 
versy is  radically  valueless  as  an  instrument  for 
the  discovery  of  truth.  Texts  are  of  scarcely  any 
use  except  to  puzzle." 

The  exercise  of  reason  on  the  Bible  alone  can 
never  lead  a  man  to  faith,  or  the  full  certainty  of 
the  truth ;  for  faith  is  a  gift  of  God,  given  generally- 
only  through  the  Church.  But  study,  contro- 
versy, criticism,  are  all  instruments  for  the  dis- 
covery of  truth,  which  often  lead  a  man  to  re- 
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cognise  the  Catholic  doctrines  as  proved  to  such 
a  high  degree  of  probability,  that  he  has  no  dif- 
ficulty in  acknowledging  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  when  he  sees  that  after  all,  on  whatever 
point  you  examine  her  closely,  she  has  so  much 
to  say  for  herself. 

Again  :  "  An  attempt  to  convert  a  heretic,  by 
jjroving  to  his  private  judgment  that  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Council  of 'IVent  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Bible,  is  based  upon  a  dogma  which  directly 
contradicts  the  Catholic  religion  itself."  Private 
judgment  has  its  own  sphere,  and  in  this  sphere 
is  supreme.  Its  office  is  to  recognise  the  depo- 
sitary of  divine  revelation,  and  its  infallible  au- 
thority. Before  you  can  convert  a  heretic  you 
must  convince  his  private  judgment  that  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Council  of  Trent  are  true  ;  your 
arguments  must  vary  according  to  his  frame  of 
mind ;  some  will  be  convinced  b}--  being  shewn 
that  so  many  of  the  reputed  corruptions  of  Rome 
may  be  explained  by  the  theory  of  developments, 
that  there  appears  to  be  fair  ground  for  trusting 
her  on  all  other  points.  This  is  Mr.  Newman's 
plan.  Others  will  be  convinced  from  being  shewn 
historically  what  have  been  the  effects  of  the 
Catholic  doctrine  on  the  mind,  on  the  heart,  on 
society.  This  is  the  plan  of  Lacordaire's  Con- 
ferences, and  of  Balmez's  celebrated  work.  Others 
by  the  consideration  of  the  notes  of  the  Church, 
as  Milner's  End  of  Controversy.  Others  from 
Scripture  alone  ;  for  this  class  of  persons  Bishop 
Hay  wrote  his  Sincere  Christian ;  Bishop  Wise- 
man his  Lectures  on  the  Eucharist ;  and  all  the 
well-intentioned  men  (and  women)  whom  your 
reviewer  so  unreasonably  censures  have  contri- 
buted their  mites.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  a 
dogma  can  be  involved  in  the  choice  of  means  to 
convert  a  heretic  ;  it  is  simply  a  question  of  pru- 
dence, how  we  shall  best  prevail  on  him  to  pre- 
sent himself  before  the  priest,  and  claim  the  gift 
of  faith  from  the  hands  of  the  Church. 

He  says  in  the  same  paragraph  that  neither  the 
Apostles,  nor  the  primitive  Christians,  nor  the 
doctors  of  the  Church,  nor  the  Council  of  Trent, 
adopted  this  system  :  the  reverse  is  true. 

In  Matthew  xxii.  29,  our  Lord  proves  to  the 
heretical  Sadducees  the  dogma  of  the  resurrec- 
tion by  a  controversial  argument  from  Scripture. 

St.  Paul  (Acts  xvii.)  rea'^oned  with  the  Jews 
at  Thessalonica  out  of  the  Scriptures,  explaining 
and  insinuating  that  Christ  was  to  suffer  and  rise 
again. 

St.  Luke  (ib.)  praises  the  Bereans,  because 
they  looked  into  the  Scriptures  to  verify  St. 
Paul's  arguments. 

ApoUos  (Acts  xviii.)  with  much  vigour  con- 
vinced the  Jews  openly,  shewing  by  the  Scrip- 
tures that  Jesus  is  the  Christ. 


St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  tells  the  catechumens 
not  simply  to  believe  him,  unless  he  proves  what 
he  tells  them  from  the  Scriptures. 

St.  Athanasius'  orations  against  the  Arians  are 
scarcely  any  thing  else  than  Bible  controversy. 

In  the  middle  ages,  St.  Ouen  says  of  St.  Eloy, 
that  he  reclaimed  several  heretics,  "  erut  enim  ipse 
in  studio  scripturarum  subtilissimus  ;"  for  he  had 
minutely  studied  the  Scriptures ;  and  of  course 
used  them  in  controversy. 

The  Council  of  Trent  orders  that  in  "disputa- 
tionibus"  controversies  the  Vulgate  should  be 
held  as  an  authentic  version  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  Catechism  of  this  Council  is  nothing  but  an 
elaborate  scriptural  proof  of  all  its  doctrines, 
addressed,  I  suppose,  not  to  the  eyes  or  nose, 
but  to  the  individual  reason  or  private  judg- 
ment. 

After  all,  there  is  a  grace  attached  to  the  words 
of  Scripture,  which  not  only  goes  to  the  heart, 
jjut  also  enlightens  the  intellect  of  the  honest 
inquirer.  The  Bible  is  something  more  than  a 
books  of  prayers  and  meditation.  Tertullian's 
objection  to  Bible  controversy  is  perfectly  reason- 
able ;  for  when  the  audience  is  Catholic,  i.e.  is  in 
possession  of  the  truth,  and  not  in  the  position  of 
an  inquirer,  you  cannot  add  to  its  faith,  though 
you  may  possibly  destroy  it,  by  Bible  controversy. 
At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  again,  nothing 
did  more  mischief  than  these  public  disputations. 
But  now  the  case  is  changed.  Truth  is  no  longer 
in  possession :  error  has  the  pulpit,  the  schools, 
the  lecture-rooms ;  then  we  had  every  thing  to 
lose,  now  we  have  every  thing  to  gain  :  the  mul- 
titude are  still  inquirers;  and,  as  Tertullian  says 
(De  Pros,  xv.),  how  can  we  possibly  speak  to 
them  and  argue  of  the  things  of  the  faith,  except 
from  the  records  of  the  faith  '  Besides  this,  the 
experience  of  300  years  has  rather  cooled  th^  con- 
fidence of  the  better  informed  Protestants  in  the 
Bible  only  ;  many  of  them  suspect  very  strongly 
that  after  all  the  Bible  is  for  us. 

Allow  me  to  conclude  with  proposing  the  fol- 
lowing dilemma : — 

Your  reviewer  means,  either  that  Scripture,  as 
interpreted  by  individual  reason,  is  not  the  ulti- 
mate test  of  truth — and  this  is  a  truism  as  old  as 
the  hills. 

Or  that  scriptural  controversy  is  of  no  use 
whatever  as  a  preliminary  means  of  discovering 
the  truth,  before  we  have  come  to  the  certainty 
of  faith — and  this  is  certainly  a  mare's  nest ;  but 
unfortunately,  diametrically  opposed  to  the  uni- 
versal practice  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Hoping  that  you  will  be  able  to  find  a  place 
for  this  in  your  next  number, 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,        P. 


(Srdesiiasitical  aJegfeteu 


CONSECRATION  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  THE 
ANNUNCIATION,  WOODCHESTER,  GLOU- 
CESTERSHIRE. 
On  the  10th  ult.,  the  church  just  built  by  Mr. 
Leigh  at  Woodchester,  near  Stroud,  was  conse- 
crated by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Hendren,  assisted 
by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Ullathorne,  and  a  consi- 
derable number  of  Catholic  clergy  of  the  Western 


District.     The  church  is  attached  to  a  liouse  of 
the  Passionists,  who  are  about  to  build  a  monas-     ] 
tery  adjoining,  so  soon  as  they  can  raise  the  ne- 
cessary funds. 

A  Spiritual  Retreat  was  commenced  on  the 
Sunday  afternoon  by  the  Uev,  Father  Ignatius, 
who  succeeds  the  late  Father  Dominick  as  Pro- 
vincial of  the  Passionists  in  England.    Father 
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Ignatius  preaches  with  a  simplicity  and  fervour 
which  promises  the  best  results  for  the  mission. 
Already  many  converts  have  been  made  by  the 
Passionists  since  they  first  came  to  Woodchester. 
They  wear  the  habit  of  the  Order,  and  the  sight 
which  was  presented  at  the  Consecration  was  such 
as  has  never  been  witnessed  among  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  Gloucestershire  for  300  years.  The 
population  of  Woodchester  is  remarkably  dense 
for  a  country  neighbourhood,  the  surrounding 
vales  being  crowded  with  cloth-mills  and  otlier 
factories,  while  every  species  of  Protestantism  has 
hitherto  thriven  undisturbed  among  them.  It 
will  be  a  matter  of  dee^j  interest  to  watch  the 
progress  of  such  an  Order  as  that  of  the  Passion- 
ists in  such  a  spot,  and  under  such  circumstances, 
while  it  requires  but  little  exercise  of  faith  in 
the  Divine  j)ower  of  Catholicism  to  anticipate 
results  the  most  happy  and  consoling  from  their 
labours. 

The  church  itself,  built  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Charles  Hansom  of  Clifton,  is  one  of  the  best 
churches  erected  in  modern  times,  and  will  ac- 
commodate from  500  to  600  persons.  It  is  in  the 
style  of  Tintern  Abbey,  with  portions  of  a  some- 
what later  date.  The  general  proportions  of  the 
building  are  admirable  ;  the  details  are  at  once 
effective  and  simple  ;  the  carvings  and  decora- 
tions are  few,  but  are  so  judiciously  disposed  as 
to  relieve  the  church  of  all  appearance  of  baldness 
or  meagreness  ;  and  above  all,  the  church  has  cost 
an  extremely  moderate  sum. 

Several  of  the  windows  contain  painted  glass, 
by  Wailes  of  Newcastle,  and  are  the  best  we 
have  seen  of  his  execution.  They  present  a  re- 
markably pleasing  harmonj'-  of  colour,  and  the 
figures  are  as  good  as  can  be  expected  while  the 
present  system  of  employing  painters  of  an  in- 
ferior class  is  continued.  A  good  painted  window 
cannot  be  looked  for  until  far  higher  sums  are 
given  for  painted  glass  than  is  now  even  thought 
of.  The  channel  and  a  side  chapel,  dedicated  to 
the  Forty  Martyrs,  are  elaborately  painted  and 
gilt,  by  Souter  of  Birmingham.  The  effect  of 
the  decorations  of  the  roof,  the  high  altar  and 
reredos,  and  the  screens,  is  excellent,  being  both 
rich  and  chaste.  The  rest  of  the  painting  is 
somewhat  deficient  in  repose  and  breadth,  and 
interferes  with,  rather  than  assists,  the  architec- 
tural effect.  The  screens  (of  which  there  are  two), 
setting  aside  the  debated  opinion  of  their  use,  are 
the  most  elegant  we  have  seen. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  the  church,  how- 
ever, is  a  large  picture  of  the  Day  of  Judgment, 
above  the  chancel  arch,  by  Mr.  Henry  Doyle, 
displaying  much  genius  and  skill,  and  promising 
still  better  things  from  the  young  artist's  pencil. 
In  the  middle  sits  our  Blessed  Lord  on  his  throne 
of  judgment  ;  on  one  side  of  Him  kneels  our 
Blessed  Lady,  as  representative  of  the  Saints  of 
Gospel  times,  and  on  the  other  St.  John  Baptist, 
representing  the  Saints  before  the  coming  of 
Christ.  Above  are  the  choir  of  Angels,  and  be- 
lovvT,  on  either  side  of  the  arch,  are  the  redeemed 
and  the  reprobate. 


Altogether,  though  of  course  there  are  minute 
points  of  detail  on  which  there  will  be  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  their  beauty  and  their  pro- 
priety, the  church  is  highly  creditable  to  the 
artist's  knowledge  and  good  taste,  and  to  his 
judgment  in  making  the  most  of  his  means.  And 
were  every  large  Catholic  landed  proprietor  to 
follow  Mr.  Leigh's  example,  the  face  of  England 
would  soon  indeed  be  changed. 

We  must  add,  that  no  payment  of  any  kind  is 
made  for  seats,  and  no  money  is  taken  at  the 
doors,  nor  are  there  any  distinctions  between 
rich  and  poor.  Part  of  the  church  has  benches, 
and  part  is  left  free,  or  has  chairs. 


LETTER  OF  HIS  EMINENCE  CARDINAL 
FRANZONI  TO  THE  REV.  FATHER  PAGANI. 

[The  following  letter  has  been  handed  to  us  for  publica- 
tion by  the  Very  Rev.  Father  Pagani.— Ed.   Tablet.] 

Rev.  Sir, — ^As  soon  as  I  received  your  letter  of 
the  9th  instant,  signed  by  you  and  by  your  con- 
suitors,  Dominic  Ceroni  and  Peter  Bertetti,  I 
hastened  to  present  it  to  his  Holiness,  after  hav- 
ing perused  its  contents  agreeably  to  your  wdshes. 
I  did  so  without  any  delay,  although  your  letter 
had  for  its  primary  object  to  prevent  a  fact  al- 
ready consummated  by  the  publication  of  the  de- 
cree which  regards  the  two  known  works  of  Ros- 
mini.  And  I  felt  great  jdeasure  in  so  doing,  that 
the  Holy  Father  might  know  the  sentiments  of 
full  and  entire  dependence  on  the  authoritative 
tribunal  of  the  Apostolic  See  by  which  both  you 
and  the  priests  under  your  charge  are  animated  ; 
and  the  Holy  Father  not  only  has  vouchsafed 
kindly  to  receive  the  said  letter,  but  also  has  ex- 
pressed himself  pleased  with  the  laudable  senti- 
ments contained  therein,  no  less  than  with  the 
humble  submission  with  which  the  author  of  the 
said  works  received  the  decree  concerning  them. 
Such  being  the  case,  I  feel  sincerely  grieved  for 
the  affliction  which  you  and  your  brethren  must 
have  endured  on  account  of  so  unpleasant  an 
event,  but  at  the  same  time  exhort  you  all  to 
comfort  yourselves  in  the  Lord,  who  will  not  fail 
for  this  reason  to  bless  your  apostolic  labours  in 
behalf  of  souls,  but  will  rather  turn  to  their 
greater  profit  this  same  event,  in  consequence  of 
the  edifying  submission  to,  and  dependence  on,  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  of  which  your  Institute, 
as  well  as  its  celebrated  head,  now  gives  a  salu- 
tary and  illustrious  example. 

In  the  full  hope,  therefore,  that  both  you  and 
your  brethren,  far  from  being  discouraged  by 
what  has  happened,  will  rather  redouble  their 
zeal,  in  order  to  continue  to  reap  abundant  fruits 
of  conversion  in  the  kingdom  whose  salvation  I 
have  most  at  heart,  I  pray  God  that  He  may  deign 
to  impart  to  you  and  to  your  reverend  brethren 
every  choicest  blessing  and  consolation. 

Cardinal  Franzoni,  Prefect,  &c. 
Naples,  29th  September,  1849. 
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The  firmness  and  moderation  of  Pius  the  Ninth, 
the  power  of  the  Cliurch,  and  the  foolishness  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  have  been  displayed  in  no  dim 
colours  during  the  past  month.  In  September 
the  Pope  issued  his  long-expected  motu  propria, 
giving,  or  rather,  contirming,  to  the  Romans  all 
that  could  possibly  be  given.  It  granted  an  am- 
nesty to  all  who  could  be  trusted  for  the  future, 
it  conferred  the  widest  municipal  powers  on  the 
people,  it  established  a  State  Council,  and  pro- 
mised every  practicable  reform.  But  it  did  not 
transfer  the  sovereign  power  to  a  Roman  House 
of  Commons,  by  giving  to  them  the  power  of 
taxation.  The  republicans  of  Rome,  accordingly, 
and  the  red  republicans  every  where  else,  toge- 
ther with  all  the  quid  nuncs  of  England,  have 
spent  the  last  few  weeks  in  reviling  Pius  the 
Ninth. 

In  Paris  the  battle  of  opinion  raged  the  hottest, 
and  in  Paris  the  Pope  has  won  a  triumph  which 
ought  to  open  the  eyes  of  every  rational  man  to 
the  mysterious  power  which  dwells  in  the  Pope's 
religion,  and  which  enables  it  to  survive  and 
conquer  while  all  else  perishes.  M.  Thiers  first 
astonished  the  world  by  issuing  an  official  report 
on  the  Roman  question,  which  eulogised  the  Pope, 
accepted  thankfully  the  motu  proprio,  and  shelved 
the  French  President's  awkward  letter.  It  was 
expected,  however,  that  when  the  subject  came 
to  be  discussed  in  the  Chamber,  either  the  Go- 
vernment would  split,  or  a  majority  take  part 
against  the  Pope,  or  the  President  would  carry 
his  wishes  triumphant.  In  the  debate,  Victor 
Hugo,  hitherto  a  moderate,  attacked  the  Pope 
violently,  and  was  answered  by  Montalembert  in 
one  of  his  most  brilliant  speeches,  in  which  the 
most  Catholic  sentiments  were  interrupted  with 
repeated  rounds  of  applause;  and  after  two  stormy 
sittings,  an  immense  majority  gave  in  their  ad- 
hesion to  M.  Thiers'  report. 

Next  to  the  Papacy,  the  Mussulman  power 
has  attracted  general  European  attention.  The 
Emperor  of  Russia,  in  an  insolent  letter  to  the 
Sultan,  demanded  that  the  Hungarian  refugees 
should  be  given  up  to  him.  The  Sultan  declined, 
and  the  Russian  Ambassador  instantly  left  Con- 
stantinople, The  French  and  English  Ambassa- 
dors backed  up  the  Turkish  Government,  and  the 
audacious  tyranny  of  Russia  is  every  where  exe- 
crated. The  quarrel  mai/  lead  to  a  European 
war.  Meanwhile,  Bem  and  some  others  of  the 
refugees  have  turned  Mahometans,  to  ensure  the 
friendship  and  protection  of  the  Turks. 

In  England  the  cholera  has  been  diminishing 
rapidly,  and  has  almost  left  London.  The  sani- 
tary agitation  is  hai)pily  not  yet  lulled,  but  re- 
form makes  slow  i)rogress.  A  semi-Sabbatarian 
disturbance  has  beeu  got  up  by  a  Post-Office 


regulation  for  sending  country  letters  on  throuj 
London  on  Sundays,  which  adds  a  little  to  tr 
London  work,  and  diminishes  the  work  in  tl  _ 
country  offices.  A  small  fuss  has  also  been  made 
about  a  new  two-shilling  piece  just  issued,  and 
called  a  florin,  which  does  not  bear  the  old  absurd 
title  of  *' Defender  of  the  Faith,"  as  one  of  the 
attributes  of  English  royalty  Many  wiseacres 
believe  the  omission  to  be  the  work  of  the  Catholic 
Shiel,  the  Master  of  the  Mint.  Agricultural  and 
financial  reform  meetings  go  on  throughout  the 
country,  and  produce  small  results. 

A  new  outrage  has  become  common  in  Ireland. 
The  tenants  cut  and  carry  off" their  crops  illegally, 
and  so  cheat  the  landlord,  who  has  nothing  to 
seize  when  his  rent  is  not  paid.  Murder  also  is 
again  commencing,  and  the  potato  crop  has 
unquestionably  failed  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Lord  Roden,  and  two  other  Orangemen,  have 
been  dismissed  from  the  commission  of  the  peace, 
for  sitting  in  judgment  on  themselves,  and  refus- 
ing to  grant  inquiry  into  the  affray  at  Dolly's 
Brae.  The  Repeal  Association  has  also  been  re- 
vived. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
*^f*  We  should  recommend  our  correspondent  to  lay  his 
question  before  some  one  learned  in  the  canon  law. 


NOTICE 

To  Subscribers  to  the  Rambler. 

/w  order  to  meet  the  convenience  of  some  of  our 
Country  Subscribers,  ivho  wish  to  receive  their  copies 
of  the  Rambler  by  post,  and  at  as  low  a  cost  as 
possible,  a  Quarterly  Edition  of  the  Journal  tv ill  for 
the  future  be  issued,  on  the  first  days  of  January, 
April,  July,  and  October,  and  comprising  the  current 
and  two  immediately  preceding  Monthly  Numbers. 
They  ivill  be  stitched  together  in  one  wrapper,  and 
thus  be  sent  by  post  for  Sixpence  only,  in  addition 
to  the  selling  price  of  Four  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 

Each  Monthly  Number  of  the  Rambler  contains 
so  large  a  quantity  of  matter,  that  three  such  ?mm- 
bers  are  nearly  equal  to  two  numbers  of  the  ordinary 
Quarterly  Reviews.  The  Quarterly  Edition  will 
thus  be  by  far  the  cheapest  quarterly  publication  in 
the  kingdom,  giving  to  its  readers  for  4s.  6d.  nearly 
as  much  matter  as  others  give  for  \2s. 

The  second  Quarterly  Part  of  the  Rambler,  con- 
taining  the  Monthly  Numbers  for  August,  Septem- 
ber, and  October,  is  now  ready,  and  tvill  be  for- 
warded on  application  to  the  Publisher,  or  by  any 
Bookseller  in  Town  or  Country. 
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Part  XXIY. 


THE  CONVERSION  OF  ENGLAND. 


It  was  said  the  other  day  by  one  of  the  most 
independent  and  able  of  those  formidable 
organs  of  public  opinion,  the  daily  press : 
"  Would  it  not  be  a  strange  issue  of  religious 
controversies  and  political  perplexities,  if  the 
whole  or  the  majority  of  the  Romans  should 
embrace  Protestant  principles,  whilst  the  shades 
of  Wiclif  and  Cranraer  saw  England  drifting 
before  the  tide  of  Catholic  reaction?" 

Can  any  man  look  back  300  years,  and 
mark  what  Englishmen  have  been  and  still 
are,  and  believe  that  this  speculation  is  within 
the  limits  of  possibility  ?  Is  it  possible,  is  it 
credible,  that  the  people  into  whose  heart  and 
head  the  very  essence  of  Protestantism,  in  its 
most  malignant  form,  has  been  so  deeply  in- 
grained as  to  have  become  the  one  only  thing 
in  which  all  Britons  rejoice  to  agree,  should 
bow  itself  down  before  the  Pope  of  Rome, 
believe  in  transubstantiation,  and  worship  the 
Virgin  Mary?  Who  could  go  into  general 
society,  who  could  mix  with  peers  or  with 
peasants,  with  lawyers  or  with  shopkeepers, 
with  men,  women,  or  children,  and  note  the 
intensity  of  those  prejudices  of  triple  brass 
with  which  the  mind  of  England  is  begirt, 
and  yet  count  such  a  conversion  a  thing  to 
be  contemplated  among  rational  contingen- 
cies? Who  could  go  into  a  bookseller's  shop, 
and  glance  over  the  pages  of  histories,  novels, 
poems,  books  of  devotion,  and  even  books  of 
science,  and  not  come  away  with  the  impres- 
sion that  we  might  as  well  attempt  to  square 
the  circle  as  to  make  England  Catholic  ? 

Yet,  wonderful  to  see,  in  every  nook  and 
corner  of  society  tokens  are  springing  up, 
which  shew  that  the  national  mind  is  pre- 
paring to  regard  this  incredible  change  as  at 
least  a  possibility,  if  not  absolutely  probable 
or  morally  certain.  Wrapped  up  and  ab- 
sorbed as  are  our  thoughts  in  the  occurrences 
of  each  hour  as  it  passes,  we  scarcely  note,  as 
we  ought,  the  extraordinary  revolution  in  men's 
ideas  which  must  already  have  taken  place,  in 
order  to  permit  them  even  to  regard  the  con- 
version of  England  as  a  subject  for  sane  and 
practical  persons  to  prepare  for.  Yet  look 
back  some  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  observe 
what  a  mighty  stride  has  already  been  made. 
Let  any  intelligent  Catholic  or  Protestant,  who, 
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ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  was  acquainted  with 
the  relative  position  of  Catholicism  and  Pro- 
testantism in  this  kingdom,  recall  the  state  of 
things  which  then  existed,  and  compare  it  with 
that  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves.  What 
were  the  prospects  and  what  were  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Catholic  faith  when  Catholic 
Emancipation  was  carried  ?  Why,  even  then 
an  actual,  living,  walking,  speaking,  and  pray- 
ing Catholic  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  wild 
beast,  a  lusus  naturcE,  an  anomaly  in  the  race 
of  Britons,  a  product  of  Satanic  agency  amidst 
a  heaven-born  people.  "  What  I"  cried  the 
indignant  Englishman,  if  by  any  chance  the 
thought  of  the  progress  of  Catholicism  was 
suggested  to  him ;  "  do  you  speak  of  Catholics 
setting  themselves  up  at  my  door,  oimy  family 
being  disturbed  by  priestly  craft,  of  my  being 
compelled  to  hear  Papistical  bells  ringing  for 
Mass,  of  a  Popish  priest  walking  in  his  foreign- 
looking  dress  before  my  house,  of  Popish  books 
lying  upon  my  table,  of  people  telling  me  what 
the  Pope  wishes,  and  what  the  Catholic  Church 
would  have  me  believe?  Begone,  sir;  is  not 
Protestantism  a  part  of  a  Briton's  birthright? 
Never,  no,  never  shall  that  accursed  system 
make  its  way  in  our  happy  island.  English- 
men are  free.  Englishmen  are  bold,  English- 
men are  honest,  Englishmen  love  their  Bible, 
Englishmen  love  their  king  and  constitution, 
and  therefore  they  never  can  endure  the 
mummeries  of  priests,  and  all  their  idolatrous 
cruelties." 

But  now,  so  rapid  has  been  the  march  of 
truth  and  candour,  it  is  no  longer  a  part  of 
the  national  creed  that  Catholics  are  neces- 
sarily unlike  other  men,  either  in  body  or  in 
soul.  It  is  beginning  to  be  received  as  an  es- 
tablished truth,  that  they  may  be  Christians, 
may  be  attached  to  their  wives  and  families, 
and,  above  all,  may  be  patriotic  Englishmen. 
It  appears  that  Catholics  possess  a  very  toler- 
able share  of  the  usual  attributes  of  humanity, 
after  all.  They  dress  like  other  people,  they 
eat  and  drink  like  others,  they  pay  their  bills, 
they  make  love  and  marry,  they  are  very  fond 
of  their  children,  they  read  the  newspapers, 
the  reviews,  and  Punchy  they  fall  sick,  and 
send  for  Protestant  doctors  and  take  Protes- 
tant physic;  in  short,  if  there  is  any  distin- 
I  I 
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guishing  peculiarity  attaching  to  them,  it  is 
this,  that  they  are  less  madly  devoted  to  busi- 
ness, and  more  given  to  merriment,  than  the 
common  species  of  Englishmen.  Priests  too, 
and  even  monks  and  nuns,  appear  to  be  much 
the  same  as  other  men  and  women ;  and  per- 
haps very  respectable  men  and  women  too,  in 
their  way.  They  also  eat,  drink,  talk,  laugh, 
fall  ill  and  send  for  the  doctor,  and  pay  their 
bills,  like  other  folk.  Priests  do  not  generally 
carry  about  with  them  either  daggers  or  bowls 
of  poison,  or  concoct  treasonable  plots  against 
Queen  Victoria,  or  schemes  for  burning  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  bench  of  Bishops  in 
Smithfield.  And  if  the  concrete  Catholic  is 
thus  unlike  what  he  has  been  represented,  per- 
haps also,  say  his  Protestant  fellow-country- 
men, his  religion  is  not  so  bad  as  some  people 
Fay.  There  is  something  in  it,  they  think  to 
themselves,  notwithstanding  all  the  sermons 
and  speeches  against  Popery.  Catholics  do, 
somehow  or  other,  get  to  heaven ;  and  perhaps 
quicker,  oftener,  and  more  easily  than  Pro- 
testants ;  though,  of  course,  say  the  latter,  their 
religion  is  not  so  pure  as  ours.  And  thus, 
when  daring  speculatists  suggest  that  if  Rome 
become  Protestant  or  infidel,  England  may 
become  Catholic,  men  now  only  shrug  their 
shoulders,  and  content  themselves  with  admit- 
ting that  if  it  must  be  so  it  must;  and  then 
proceed  to  their  wonted  labours  or  amuse- 
ments, without  experiencing  the  slightest  tre- 
mor or  distress. 

In  addition  to  the  natural  reaction  against 
ultra-Protestantism,  to  which  this  change  of 
feeling  is  partly  due,  two  other  causes  may  be 
specified  as  having  powerfully  tended  to  its 
production.  The  first  of  these  is  the  *'  Ox- 
ford movement."  Few,  in  comparison  to  the 
population,  as  have  been  the  converts  made 
to  Puseyism,  in  its  various  modifications,  its 
influence,  without  its  own  proper  circle,  has 
been  immense.  It  has  held  up  the  Catholic 
Church  before"  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  and 
forced  it  to  look  at  her  as  a  real,  powerful, 
and  attractive  institution,  whose  might  was  to 
be  dreaded  as  much  as  her  charms  were  to  be 
loved.  All  the  denials  of  the  Tractarians,  by 
which  they  strove  to  prove  that  they  them- 
selves had  no  inclination  for  Popery,  have 
been  laughed  at  by  the  bulk  of  the  people. 
The  crowd  cannot  draw  distinctions,  whether 
the  crowd  is  made  up  of  nobles,  gentlemen, 
or  mechanics.  The  nation,  as  a  body,  has 
believed  that  a  large  section  of  the  Established 
Church  were  devoted,  heart  and  soul,  to  the 
faith  and  ceremonies  of  Rome;  and  has  thus 
been  driven,  for  many  consecutive  years,  to 
consider  how  vain  a  bulwark  is  Prgtestantism 
against  this  terrible  creed.  The  wliole  mind 
of  the  country  has  been  familiarised  with  the 
fact  that  the  Catholic  Church  exists,  that  she 
shews  no  signs  of  decay,  that  she  ardently  de- 
sires and  strenuously  aims  at  the  conversion 


of  England ;  and  that  so  mighty  is  her  power  to 
charm,  that  neither  Articles,  nor  Prayer-book, 
nor  wealthy  livings,  nor  all  the  terrors  of  do- 
mestic persecution  and  worldly  dishonour,  are 
sufficient  to  deter  free-born  Protestants  from 
yearning  for  her  embrace. 

Another  potent  cause  of  the  revolution  of 
thought  which  we  speak  of  has  been  the  con- 
version of  individuals  of  all  ranks  and  profes- 
sions during  the  last  few  years.  These  con- 
versions, in  numerical  multitude,  have  been 
few ;  but  they  have  been  of  such  a  character, 
and  so  widely  spread  throughout  the  social 
system,  that  they  have  brought  every  class  of 
Englishmen  into  personal  contact  with  living 
Catholics,  either  converts  or  otherwise.  Men 
and  women  who  would  formerly  have  started 
with  horror  from  the  very  sight  of  a  Papist, 
as  they  would  from  a  rattlesnake  or  a  tiger, 
have  been  led  on  by  uncontrollable  circum- 
stances to  see  Catholics,  to  speak  to  them,  to 
associate  with  them,  to  shake  hands  with  them, 
to  sit  down  to  dinner  with  them,  to  sleep  under 
the  same  roof  with  them,  to  look  at  their  writ- 
ings, and  to  hear  them  justify  or  explain  their 
creed.  What  in  their  youth  they  thought  an 
impossibility,  they  have  now  found  to  be  a 
reality,  and  no  very  terrible  reality,  notwith- 
standing all  their  fears.  The  vast  surround- 
ing wall  of  prejudice  which  shut  them  in  has 
been  broken  down  in  countless  breaches,  and 
they  behold  the  foe  marching  in  upon  their 
citadel  with  bands  of  music  and  flying  colours. 
And  the  natural  result  of  this  personal  con- 
tact with  Catholics  has  ensued.  The  old  true 
British  hatred,  contempt,  and  dread  of  Catho- 
licism is  passing  away.  Common  sense  is 
resuming  its  sway.  People  are  becoming 
ashamed  of  palpable  absurdities.  The  better 
parts  of  the  Englishman's  character,  his  love 
of  justice  and  fair  play,  are  being  called  into 
action.  It  is  believed  that  a  Catholic  priest 
may  sometimes  be  a  very  good  man,  and  work 
wonders  among  the  poor.  '^  There  seems  to 
be  something  to  be  said  for  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy,"  thinks  the  observant  Englishman. 
"  Catholicism  is  a  cheap  religion  in  many  re- 
spects. Judiciously  controlled,  it  works  well. 
The  Established  Church  is  all  very  well  in  its 
way,  and  is  a  highly  respectable  institution, 
but  there  is  a  certain  rough  work  to  be  done, 
which  the  priests  do  better  than  the  parsons. 
In  some  way  or  other,  the  Anglican  Prelates 
do  not  gain  by  a  comparison  with  the  Romish 
Bishops.  Even  though  an  exile,  Pius  the 
Ninth  has  something  more  attractive  about 
him  than  Dr.  Philpotts,  or  the  excellent  and 
amiable  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Certainly 
High  Mass  is  very  fine  and  splendid,  and  it 
looks  like  real  worship.  Catholics  undoubt- 
edly have  many  advantages  which  Protestants 
have  not.  Their  clergy  do  not  lock  up  their] 
churches;  and  it  appears  that  it  is  not  a  prac- 
tice to  pay  for  absolution,  or  for  leave  to  com- 
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mit  future  sins.  I  wish  I  had  been  born  a 
Catholic  ;  it  would  have  saved  me  a  great 
deal  of  painful  tliought ;  and  if  it  were  not 
for  family  disunion,  I  should  not  mind  my 
children  being  brought  up  Catholics." 

Thus,  in  his  secret  heart,  meditates  many 
a  person  who  was  once  a  bitter  foe  of  every 
thing  that  verged  upon  the  religion  of  Rome, 
and  who  would  have  thought  it  an  insult  if  he 
had  been  told  that  he  would  come  to  think 
Popery  no  worse  than  Protestantism.  Silently 
and  hidden,  but  surely  and  universally,  is  the 
change  at  work.  Not  a  year  goes  by,  but  we 
perceive  its  noiseless  advance.  Not  a  wild 
and  zealous  attack  is  made  upon  Catholicism 
by  its  implacable  foes,  but  we  see  that  those 
foes  have  lost  ground  with  the  nation,  and 
that  Catholicism  has  made  good  its  footing  a 
few  steps  further  than  when  we  last  watched 
its  conflict  with  its  adversaries. 

Viewed,  then,  as  a  mere  question  of  change 
in  opinion  and  national  reaction,  it  is  clear 
that  having  gone  so  far,  England  may  yet  go 
farther.  If  it  once,  as  Protestants  and  philo- 
sophers have  it,  debased  itself  to  the  supersti- 
tions of  Popery,  why  should  it  not  once  more 
submit  to  that  yoke  which  its  forefathers  de- 
lighted to  wear?  The  men  who  achieved 
Magna  Charta,  and  fought  at  Cressy  and 
Agincourt,  and  built  York  Minster  and  West- 
minster Hall,  were  surely  not  less  manly,  bold, 
and  great,  than  a  generation  which  glories  in 
Peel,  and  the  Reform  Bill,  and  the  new  Houses 
of  Parliament.  What  once  was,  may  be  again, 
by  the  ordinary  laws  of  humanity  ;  and  now 
that  the  rohur  et  cbs  triplex  of  anti-Catholic 
hate  is  cracking  and  decaying  in  all  direc- 
tions, who  shall  say  where  the  revolution  of 
opinion  shall  stay  itself? 

Apart,  then,  from  all  hopes  resulting  from 
our  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  our  religion, 
and  our  confidence  in  the  power  of  Divine 
grace,  it  is  impossible  not  to  anticipate  a  pe- 
riod when  heresy  shall  be  laid  low,  and  at  least 
a  majority  of  our  fellow-countrymen  return 
to  the  creed  of  their  fathers.  We  anticipate 
such  a  period,  we  say,  as  possible,  and  almost 
probable,  though  more  than  this  would  be  rash 
and  senseless.  The  mysteries  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence are  unfathomable  ;  and  He  in  whose 
hands  are  the  hearts  of  men  so  often  delights 
to  teach  us  humility  by  defeating  all  our  most 
careful  calculations,  that  we  can  venture  on 
nothing  more  than  a  joyful  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture conversion  of  our  country.  Still,  what 
has  passed  is  an  undeniable  source  of  encou- 
ragement. It  ought  to  strengthen  our  hands, 
and  bid  us  redouTjle  our  energies,  and  at  the 
same  time  warn  us  to  look  well  that  we  play 
our  own  part  with  wisdom,  and  in  such  a  spirit 
as  to  co-operate  with,  rather  than  frustrate, 
the  designs  of  Almighty  love  towards  our 
wandering  brothers.  And  it  may  not  be  al- 
together profitless  if  we  call  attention  to  one  | 


or  two  points  in  connexion  with  this  great 
subject  which  demand  to  be  constantly  borne 
in  mind,  and  thoroughly  well  considered. 
There  may  be  little  that  is  new  in  what  we 
have  to  suggest ;  but  still  it  may  be  of  ad- 
vantage now  and  then  to  recur  to  the  ques- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  our  me- 
mories and  quickening  our  zeal.  So  many 
and  pressing  are  the  topics  which  interest  us 
respecting  ourselves,  that  we  may  be  led  to 
overlook  our  duties  towards  our  Protestant 
fellow-countrymen,  unless  we  occasionally  re- 
turn to  the  general  subject  of  their  conversion, 
and  reconsider  it  in  all  its  various  bearings. 

A  paper  has  recently  fallen  into  our  hands 
which  can  scarcely  fail  to  awaken  the  sympa- 
thies of  all  English  Catholics  in  respect  to 
the  conversion  of  their  country,  and  which 
calls  attention  to  one  great  and  glorious  in- 
strument for  effecting  it,  which  has  not  hi- 
therto been  roused  into  action  with  sufficient 
energy  and  faith.  We  give  it  at  length,  pre- 
mising that  it  has  received  the  approval  of 
all  the  Irish  Prelates,  and  that  many,  if  not 
all,  of  the  English  Bishops  have  also  expressed 
their  warm  approval  of  the  sentiments  it  utters 
and  the  work  which  it  proposes.  It  is  an 
"  Address  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,"  and 
runs  as  follows : 

*'  The  Catholic  people  of  Ireland  are  in- 
vited to  unite  in  prayer  to  Almighty  God, 
through  the  intercession  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  for  the  conversion  of  England  to  the 
true  faith. 

"  This  object  has  been  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  many  holy  servants  of  God,  who,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  have  prayed  for  it, 
ever  since  the  unhappy  fall  of  that  kingdom  ; 
but,  in  later  times,  various  causes  have  com- 
bined to  increase  greatly  the  number  of  faith- 
ful souls  who  have  zealously  entered  into  this 
devotion. 

"  And  is  not  the  present  state  of  England 
such  as  may  encourage  them  to  persevere  ? 
But  a  few  years  back,  who  would  have  ex- 
pected  to  see  the  magnificent  churches,  the 
numerous  great  colleges,  the  many  flourishing 
religious  houses  of  different  orders  both  of 
men  and  women,  which  may  now  be  seen  in 
England,  where  for  so  many  years  our  holy 
faith  was  hated  and  proscribed?  And  that 
it  may  not  be  said,  that  the  obstacles  to  con- 
version are  insurmountable  among  any  class 
of  men  in  England,  it  has  pleased  Almighty 
God  that  the  light  of  Catholic  truth  should 
have  again  begun  to  shine  on  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  multitudes  from  the  University  of 
Oxford,  which  may  unquestionably  be  called 
the  chief  bulwark  and  nursery  of  Protestant- 
ism in  the  country ;  and  a  body  of  men  has 
been  gathered  into  the  Church  within  the  last 
few  years,  and  of  these  many  are  already  num- 
bered among  her  priests,  who,  in  becoming 
Catholics,  had  to  make  sacrifices  of  worldly 
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interest,  pride,  and  ambition,  such  as  no  other 
class  of  men  in  the  kingdom  would  be  called 
to  make. 

"  May  it  not,  then,  be  said,  that  there  is 
hope  for  England,  if  only  humble  fervent 
prayer  be  offered  in  her  behalf  to  God  by  his 
faithful  servants  throughout  the  world  ? 

"  But  where  are  the  Catholics,  in  whose 
prayers  for  England  the  chief  reliance  may 
be  placed  ?  The  eyes  of  one  Englisii  Catho- 
lic at  least  —  of  him  who  writes  those  lines — 
have  long  been  turned  to  Ireland.  Oh,  let 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  as  one  man,  enter 
the  lists  in  this  great  struggle.  Let  them  take 
the  lead  in  this  great  assault  on  Heaven  in  be- 
half of  England.  And  why  should  the  choice 
fall  on  Ireland  ?  First,  because  it  is  written, 
'  Hath  not  God  chosen  the  poor  in  tliis  world, 
rich  in  faith?'  (James  ii.  5.)  It  is  the  poor 
of  Ireland  especially  to  whom  this  appeal  is 
made.  The  people  of  Ireland  are  poor  in  this 
world,  but  they  are  rich  in  fciith.  Their  faith, 
like  that  of  the  Roman  Church  of  old,  *  is 
spoken  of  in  the  whole  world.'  (Rom.  i.  8.) 
For  three  centuries,  all  the  power  and  all  the 
wisdom  of  England  ha/e  been  engaged  to 
root  it  up.  It  has  borne  the  shock  unmoved. 
May  it  not  be  that  Almighty  God  has  thus 
strengthened  it,  that  now  Ireland  may  rise, 
and,  by  the  power  of  her  faith  and  the  holy 
violence  of  prayer,  may  bring  England  her- 
self once  more  under  obedience  to  that  fiiith  ? 

"  But  it  may  be  asked.  Can  it  be  from  Ire- 
land that  charity  and  prayers  for  England  are 
looked  for?  For  England,  from  whom  she 
has  suffered  such  wrongs  ?  These  very  wrongs, 
for  which  no  excuse  is  here  pleaded,  are  the 
strongest  reason  why  the  prayers  of  Ireland 
are  called  for  in  preference  to  all  others.  Let 
it  be  granted  that  these  wrongs  are  unexam- 
pled in  the  history  of  man.  For  this  very 
cause,  the  prayers  of  Ireland  for  England  will 
be  the  most  powerful  that  have  risen  to  God 
for  the  conversion  of  souls,  since  that  ever- 
memorable  prayer  on  Calvary,  '  Father,  for- 
give them  I'  uttered  by  the  Son  of  God  for 
his  enemies.  But  will  a  whole  people  be  ever 
moved  to  act  on  principles  of  heroic  charity  ? 
Yes,  such  a  people  as  the  Irish  will,  if  the  at- 
tempt be  made.  An  Irishman  of  the  true  sort 
cannot  resist  an  impulse  of  religious  genero- 
sity. It  is  an  Englishman  who  speaks  thus. 
Let  not  the  Irishman  be  found  who  will  deny 
this  honour  to  his  people. 

"  This  is  an  offer  made  to  Ireland  of  cer- 
tain vengeance  on  her  persecutors.  To  those 
who  seek  vengeance  thus,  God  himself  pro- 
mises entire  satisfaction,  either  in  the  conver- 
sion or  the  confusion  of  their  enemies.  *  If 
thy  enemy  be  hungry,  give  him  to  cat ;  if  he 
thirst,  give  him  to  drink;  for,  doing  this,  thou 
shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head.'  (Rom. 
xiii.  20.)     Fire  will  cither  melt  or  burn. 

"  It  may  be  —  though  God  forbid  it  should 


be  so — yet  it  may  possibly  be,  that  England 
will  reject  the  grace  thus  proffered  her,  and 
not  receive  benefit  by  those  prayers.  But  it 
cannot  be,  that,  if  Ireland  worthily  enters  on 
this  work,  it  should  fail  of  opening  for  her  the 
richest  treasures  of  Divine  bounty.  For  it  is 
again  God  himself  who  says:  *  Forgive,  and 
you  shall  be  forgiven  ;  give,  and  it  shall  be 
given  to  you ;  good  measure,  and  pressed 
down,  and  shaken  together,  and  running  over, 
shall  they  give  into  your  bosom.'  (Luke  vi. 
37,  38.) 

"  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  asked,  what 
prayers  are  especially  proposed  ?  It  has  been 
thought  well  to  ask  for  very  little,  but  to  ask 
this  of  all.  It  is,  then,  asked,  that  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  should  say,  for  this  object, 
one  Hail  Mary  every  day ;  and,  where  this  is 
said  in  company  with  others,  as  it  is  hoped  will 
be  done  in  communities,  schools,  and  private 
families,  if  not  publicly  in  churches,  let  the 
person  who  leads  the  prayer  remind  the  others 
of  the  intention  of  it,  by  using  the  following 
or  some  similar  words  :  '  Let  us  pray  for  the 
conversion  of  England.     Hail  Mary,'  &c. 

"Let  millions  be  thus  enlisted  in  the  cause; 
and  in  due  time,  it  is  hoped,  God  will  direct 
us  as  to  what  farther  may  be  done. 

"  Although  this  trifling  prayer  is  all  that  is 
now  asked,  it  is  not  supposed  that  the  flame  of 
charity,  once  kindled  in  zealous  breasts,  will 
stop  here.  And  if  any  would  do  more,  let 
them  offer  their  Masses,  Communions,  Rosa- 
ries, &c.  Above  all,  let  them  offer  themselves 
as  victims  to  God  to  gain  the  great  end ;  and 
do  this  again  and  again,  if  possible  hundreds 
of  times  in  the  day  :  the  oftener  and  the  more 
generously  such  offerings  are  made,  the  richer 
will  be  the  heart  which  makes  them. 

"  Feast  of  the  Assumption  of  our  Lady, 

"  August  15,  1849." 
That  great  efforts  have  been  made  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Europe,  especially  through  the 
untiring  energies  and  zeal  of  one  individual, 
to  arouse  all  Catholics  to  pray  systematically 
and  daily  for  the  conversion  of  England,  is 
known  to  most  of  our  readers.  Many  are  the 
prayers  which  have  mounted  up  to  the  throne 
of  God  in  consequence  of  these  efforts,  and 
many  are  the  communities,  as  well  as  private 
persons,  who  never  cease  to  call  upon  Al- 
migijty  God  to  hasten  the  day  when  this 
mighty  nation  shall  be  taught  to  choose  be- 
tween the  worship  of  God  and  Mammon,  and 
obey  the  faith  it  has  so  long  reviled.  But 
until  recently  little  has  been  done  to  induce 
the  Irish  people  to  join  in  this  noble  and  most 
Christian  work,  for  the  pure  love  of  those 
who  have  been  so  long  and  so  cruelly  their 
oppressors.  The  madness  of  politictil  con- 
tention :  the  wild  cries  of  the  starving,  the 
enslaved,  and  the  dying  ;  the  shouts  of  party  ; 
the  indignant  remonstrances  of  those  who 
would  fight  for  the  poor  and  despised  ;  an( 
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those  more  worldly,  though  natural,  and  often 
lawful  means,  uhich  have  been  undertaken  for 
remodelling  the  relations  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
have  absorbed  the  thoughts  of  the  most  sin- 
cere Catholics,  and  the  Christian  relation 
Avhich  Ireland  bears  to  England  has  escaped 
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our  notice.  That  one  most  honourable,  most 
Christian,  and  most  efficacious  instrument  for 
the  remedying  of  her  wrongs  which  is  indeed 
in  the  hands  of  her  Catholic  sons  has  been 
comparatively  laid  aside,  and  Irish  patriots 
have  forgotten  that  God  wills  the  salvation  of 
Englishmen  as  truly  as  He  wills  that  they 
should  do  their  duty  to  their  fellow-creatures 
in  Ireland. 

May  w^e  not  hope,  then,  that  as  the  devotion 
proposed  in  the  paper  to  M'hich  we  are  refer- 
ring has  already  found  a  certain  degree  of 
footing  in  Ireland,  it  may  be  cherished  and 
spread  among  her  faithful  children  whereso- 
ever  there  is  a  priest  to  preach  the  gospel  of 
love,  and  to  teach  his  people  that  glorious 
Christian  duty,  the  returning  of  good  for  evil? 
May  we  not  hope  that  they  who  have  endured 
with  such  heroic  patience  all  the  pangs  of 
hunger,  disease,  and  death,  may  be  brought 
to  add  to  their  virtues  that  one  Christian  vir- 
tue which  is  pre-eminently  divine?  Were  it 
only  for  the  sake  of  their  own  temporal  well- 
being,  Irishmen  might  well  devote  themselves 
to  pray  and  labour  for  the  conversion  of  Eng- 
land. Were  England  a  devout  Catholic  na- 
tion, could  she,  do  Ave  imagine,  continue  to 
treat  her  sister-island  with  an  alternation  of 
pity  and  anger,  of  liberality  and  reproaches,  of 
fairness  and  dishonesty  ?  Could  she,  as  now, 
be  content  to  do  for  Ireland  only  wdiat  she 
dare  not  refuse,  and  receive  as  infallible  truths 
all  those  slanders  against  her  clergy  and  laity 
which  often  work  up  her  heavy,  lumbering, 
practical  popular  mind  into  a  very  frenzy  of 
rage  and  vexation  ?  The  first  result  of  the 
conversion  of  England,  or  even  of  many  Eng- 
lishmen, must  be  a  policy  of  fraternal  love 
towards  those  who  of  late  have  suffered  almost 
as  much  from  the  chastising  hand  of  Provi- 
dence as  from  the  senseless  fury  of  man. 

Nay,  without  waiting  the  full  answer  that 
might  be  hoped  for  from  such  prayers,  it  is 
impossible  that  the  heart  of  England  should 
not  be  touched  by  the  sight  of  Irishmen  pray- 
ing for  her  conversion.  It  is  a  popular  idea, 
indeed,  with  some  people,  that  Protestants 
would  only  be  irritated  and  made  more  hostile 
by  the  knowledge  that  Catholics  were  thus 
interceding  with  God  on  their  behalf.  They 
would  take  it  as  an  insult,  it  is  supposed,  and 
close  their  ears  more  angrily  than  ever  to  the 
voice  of  divine  truth.  But  this  is  a  baseless 
fear.  Amidst  all  the  wrath  such  prayers  might 
arouse,  the  hearts  of  all  Englishmen  who  retain  ' 
any  love  for  what  they  know  to  be  noble  and 
Christian  would  be  softened.  A  man  who 
knows  we  are  praying  for  him  may  be  excited 


to  a  storm  of  passion  if  we  make  a  boast  to 
him  of  our  zealous  charity,  and  ostentatiously 
announce  to  him  our  profound  pity  for  his 
blindness.  But  far  different  is  the  influence 
of  a  knowledge  that  he  is  prayed  for  upon  a 
conscientious  Protestant,  when  this  prayer 
comes  to  his  knowledge  in  the  ordinary  way 
of  matter-of-fact,  unobtrusive  intelligence,  and 
is  not  rudely  thrown  into  his  teeth.  That 
the  Protestants  of  this  country  would  not,  at 
the  first  tidings,  be  pleased  to  hear  that  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  were  with  one  heart  pray- 
ing for  their  conversion,  is  very  probable ; 
but  that  no  deep  or  lasting  ill-feeling  or  in- 
crease of  prejudice  would  be  the  result,  we 
are  sure.  There  is  scarcely  an  honest  man 
in  England  who  would  not  feel  some  little 
humiliation  at  the  sight,  and  who  would  not 
after  a  while  admit  that  much  that  was  pure, 
and  admirable,  and  w'orthy  of  cherishing,  was 
to  be  found  among  a  people  whom  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  regard  as  unworthy  of 
his  friendship,  and  fit  only  to  be  ruled  with 
fire  and  sword. 

That  the  prayers  of  Ireland  would  be  of 
especial  efficacy  with  Almighty  God,  every 
Christian  must  concede.  If  there  is  any 
prayer  which  is  acceptable  to  Jesus  Christ, 
and  accords  with  the  spirit  of  his  prayers 
while  on  earth,  it  is  a  supplication  on  behalf 
of  an  enemy.  The  whole  Christian  world 
would  scarcely  present  so  glorious  a  sight  as 
that  of  Ireland,  trampled  on,  deceived,  starved, 
and  insulted  even  when  most  pitied  and  most 
bountifully  aided,  nevertheless  ceasing  not  to 
entreat  the  God  of  nations  to  have  mercy 
upon  the  hand  that  smote  her,  and  to  bend 
the  English  soul  to  the  love  and  fear  of  Him- 
self. If  there  is  any  prayer  which  would  be 
certain  to  convert  England,  it  would  be  a* 
prayer  thus  learnt  from  the  pattern  of  the 
dying  Redeemer  of  the  world,  who  shed  his 
blood  and  offered  his  supplications  for  the 
people  of  this  haughty  nation  as  truly  as  for 
that  thief  upon  the  cross  beside  Him  upon 
Calvary. 

It  ought  not  at  the  same  time  to  be  forgot- 
ten, that  English  Catholics,  from  whom  prayers 
for  the  conversion  of  their  country  are  to  be 
expected  as  an  obligatory  duty,  are  still  far 
from  uniting  in  these  supplications  as  they 
ought  to  unite.  With  all  that  has  been  ef- 
fected by  the  zeal  and  energies  of  those  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  spread  this  devo- 
tion, and  with  all  the  sanction  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  Catholic  Bishops  and  clergy,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  many  are  the  indivi- 
duals, and  many  the  households,  by  whom  no 
special  daily  prayers  are  offered  up  for  this 
great  end.  To  our  eternal  shame  be  it  spoken, 
there  are  even  those  with  whom  it  must  be 
said  that  this  devotion  is  what  is  called  un- 
popular. Personal  considerations  have  made 
some  of  us  careless  as  to  this  paramount  duty ; 
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and  because  we  may  not  have  altogether  ap- 
proved some  of  the  steps  that  have  been  taken 
in  its  furtherance,  we  have  forgotten  that 
nothing  on  eartli  but  incapacity  can  absolve 
us  from  habitually  calling  upon  God  for  the 
salvation  of  those  who  are  nearest  to  us  in  the 
ties  of  natural  flesh  and  blood.  May  we  not, 
then,  hope  that  the  example  which  is  already 
being  set  before  us  by  many  Irishmen  will  sti- 
mulate our  torpor  and  awaken  our  love ;  and 
that  where  nothing  more  can  be  done,  at  least 
one  "  Hail  Mary"  will  be  added  to  our  private 
or  household  prayers,  for  the  conversion  of 
our  beloved  country  ? 

Apart,  however,  from  the  necessity  for  instant 
and  continued  prayer,  the  question  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  Catholic  Church  may  best 
act  directly  upon  the  world  around  her  is  one 
which  every  day  acquires  a  deeper  interest. 
Wonderful  and  glorious  as  are  the  results 
which  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the 
united  cries  of  the  faithful  on  behalf  of  Eng- 
land, it  cannot  be  denied  that  these  results 
are,  to  a  certain  extent,  dependent  upon  the 
wisdom  of  the  system  we  adopt  for  opening 
the  eyes  of  Englishmen  to  the  claims  of  the 
true  Church  ;  and  the  subject  admits  of  being 
viewed  in  so  many  various  lights,  that  a  few 
suggestions  on  one  or  two  of  its  most  import- 
ant bearings  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our 
readers. 

To  thoughtful  minds,  indeed,  the  question 
will  again  and  again  occur:  "How  can  we 
convince  the  great  mass  of  the  people  that 
Catholicism  alone  is  the  true  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ?  What  are  the  kind  of  arguments  to 
which  the  general  run  of  mankind  are  acces- 
sible ?  What  rational  and  undeniable  proof 
can  be  adopted,  which  shall  be  at  once  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  laws  of  sound  reasoning, 
with  the  capacities  of  the  various  classes  of 
this  country,  and  with  the  pure  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity itself?"  Few  of  our  readers  have  not 
at  times  put  some  such  queries  as  these  to 
themselves,  and  some  of  them  may  perhaps 
be  hardly  prepared  for  the  views  we  are  about 
to  lay  before  them  as  a  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem. We  venture,  nevertheless,  to  press  the 
subject  most  earnestly  upon  those  who  may 
differ  from  us,  and  to  entreat  them  to  give  a 
candid  consideration  to  the  remarks  we  have 
to  offer. 

First,  then,  what  method  for  the  conversion 
of  Protestants  may  we  regard  as  not  adapted 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  times  and  the  relative 
claims  of  the  Church  and  her  adversaries  ?  Of 
those  systems  which  mc  cannot  but  account 
either  useless  or  mischievous,  the  most  promi- 
nent is  that  which  is  commonly  termed  contro- 
versy. By  *  controversy'  we  do  not,  of  course, 
mean  all  appeals  to  the  reason,  the  common ' 
sense,  and  the  good  feelings  of  Englishmen ;  but 
that  elaborate  argumentation  which  is  based  on 
difficult  Scripture  texts,  recondite  analogies, 


obscure  historical  facts,  or  abstruse  philologi- 
cal and  patristic  investigations.  For  the  vast 
mass  of  mankind — for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  we  are  speaking  of  the  many,  and  not  of 
the  learned  few — all  such  proofs,  we  are  con- 
vinced, are  often  worse  than  a  waste  of  time, 
toil,  breath,  and  patience.  We  do  not  believe 
there  exists  a  congregation  in  the  empire 
which  is  (except  in  a  very  few  instances  of  its 
whole  number)  intellectually  capable  of  en- 
tering into  any  such  style  of  argument.  The 
mingled  stupidity  and  ignorance  of  man  is 
profound.  Most  men  know  little;  and  they 
cannot  reason,  except  in  the  roughest,  sim- 
plest way.  They  can  seize,  more  by  instinct 
than  on  any  argumentative  grounds,  a  broad, 
mighty  principle,  and  apply  it  to  themselves, 
to  their  neighbours,  and  to  religious  questions, 
with  a  rude,  vigorous,  and  effective  decision. 
They  can  go  straight  to  the  real  question  in- 
volved in  a  discussion,  when  fairly  led  to  it; 
they  can  think  like  men,  though  not  like 
scholars ;  they  can  follow  the  path  which  God 
has  marked  out  for  the  poor,  though  they  are 
only  bewildered  by  an  accumulation  of  learn- 
ing and  a  logical  display.  But  they  can  no 
more  enter  into  the  true  merits  of  what  is 
termed  theological  controversy,  or  compre- 
hend a  critical  inquiry  into  a  mysterious  text, 
than  a  village  blacksmith  could  manufacture 
the  wheels  and  springs  of  a  watch. 

Great,  indeed,  is  the  error  of  those  who 
measure  the  average  intellects  of  mankind  by 
their  respectability.  Men  talk  of  an  educated 
congregation,  as  if  such  a  thing  were  not  a  mere 
oasis  in  a  desert  of  universal  ignorance.  We 
fancy  that  because  a  congregation  is  tvell- 
dresscdf  therefore  its  brains  are  cultivated  in 
the  same  proportion  as  its  garments.  The 
few,  whether  clergy  or  others,  who  are  the 
really  educated  and  cultured  class,  often  mar- 
vellously overrate  the  facility  with  which  their 
hearers  and  readers  comprehend  them.  No 
man  can  take  the  pains  to  investigate  the 
question  for  himself,  without  learning  the  un- 
pleasant truth,  that  if  the  learned  and  the  able 
are  really  to  make  themselves  understood  by 
the  generality  of  mankind,  they  must  humble 
themselves  to  a  level  which  is  both  painful  to 
their  intellects  and  mortifying  to  their  pride. 

We  only  wish  that  those  zealous  persons 
who  bring  to  bear  upon  Protestants  a  battery 
of  learned  disquisitions  and  irrefragable  Scrip- 
ture proofs,  would  take  the  trouble  to  inquire 
how  much  of  all  they  have  been  at  the  pains  to 
write  or  to  utter  has  been  tolerably  understood 
by  those  for  whose  benefit  they  have  spent  all 
their  labours.  We  wish  that  those  who  enter- 
tain a  high  opinion  of  the  knowledge  and  rea- 
soning powers  of  the  well-dressed  and  gentle- 
manly portion  of  society,  would  simjjly  sum 
up  a  list  of  those  of  their  acquaintances  who 
can  follow  the  steps  of  any  close  argument, 
who  can  define  what  is  the  real  point  under 
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discussion,  who  know  when  they  are  properly 
answered,  and  when  they  are  put  off  with  a 
deceptive  reph\  We  should  like  to  see  drawn 
up  a  catalogue  of  the  explanations  of  common 
theological  terms,  such  as  are  necessarily  used 
in  controversy,  by  those  Protestants  with 
whom  we  argue.  As  a  general  rule,  they  lite- 
rally know  nothing  whatever  to  serve  for  a 
foundation  to  begin  upon.  They  have  learnt 
—  some  of  them  at  least — to  talk  a  sort  of 
theological  gibberish,  and  to  quote  texts,  un- 
der the  delusion  that  they  affix  definite  ideas 
to  the  words  they  utter ;  but  beyond  this,  they 
have  little  more  than  a  few  strong,  though 
vague  ideas  of  morals,  and,  of  what  they  sup- 
pose to  be  the  characteristics  of  a  divine  reli- 
gion and  a  true  Church.  And  if  we  would 
go  direct  to  their  hearts,  and  infuse  actual 
ideas  into  their  minds,  we  must  adopt  a  far 
simpler  process  than  recondite  metaphysical, 
patristic,  historical,  or  Scripture  reasoning. 
We  must  take  noble  and  lowly,  rich  and  poor, 
on  one  common  ground,  and  bear  in  mind  that 
few  persons,  until  they  become  Catholics,  have 
really  any  religious  ideas  or  definite  faith  at 
all.  They  may  have  a  multitude  of  words  and 
very  good  intentions,  but  the  depth  of  their 
positive  ignorance  is  scarcely  credible  to  those 
who  have  not  made  the  incapacity  of  man 
their  special  study. 

If,  however,  elaborate  controversy  fails  to 
command  the  obedience  of  Englishmen,  still 
less  M'ill  they  yield  to  personalities  and  irritat- 
ing sarcasms.  Not  that  satire  and  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  follies  and  abuses  of  Protestantism 
is  not  at  times  a  most  effective  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  the  Catholic  ;  but  that,  for  the 
most  part,  attacks  upon  their  clergy  and  the 
clergy's  wives,  exhibitions  of  the  absurdities 
of  their  professed  creed,  and  abuse  of  them 
as  wilful,  stupid,  and  God -hating  heretics, 
serve  only  to  give  scandal,  and  to  arm  their 
already  prejudiced  feelings  with  a  triple  ar- 
mour of  self-justifying  indignation.  Perceiv- 
ing, as  we  do,  the  hollowness  of  every  shape 
of  Protestantism,  its  inconsistencies,  its  self- 
deceptions,  its  worldliness,  and  its  Pharisaism, 
it  is  difficult  for  us  to  realise  the  amount  of 
wrath  and  disgust  which  result  from  our  ruth- 
less displays  of  its  weaknesses  and  follies. 
Nothing  demands  a  greater  care  and  delicacy 
than  the  convincing  a  man  of  his  own  sins, 
ignorance,  or  stupidity.  True  though  it  be 
that  he  is  outrageously  sinful,  ignorant,  and 
stupid,  we  shall  never  succeed  in  opening  his 
eyes  to  his  condition,  if  we  adopt  a  mode  of 
proof  which  is  tantamount  to  saying,  "  Sir, 
you  are  incapable  of  reasoning,  you  are  too 
dishonest  to  look  truth  in  the  face,  and  your 
religion  is  all  hypocrisy  and  deceit."  These 
unpleasant  truths  must  be  gently  insinuated  ; 
they  must  be  well  oiled  with  courtesy  and 
consideration  ;  they  must  be  urged  in  the  way 
of  calm  disquisition,  and  in  appeals  to  an  ad- 


versary's good  qualities,  to  his  sense  of  justice, 
to  his  love  of  truth,  to  his  fear  of  God,  and  to 
his  veneration  for  Christianity.  All  this,  in- 
deed, requires  so  nice  a  care  and  tact,  that  it 
scarcely  ever  happens  that  what  we  may  call 
the  personalities  of  controversy  do  not  work 
far  more  mischief  than  good. 

Again  ;  England  will  never  be  converted 
by  the  mere  outward  show  of  the  splendour 
of  Catholic  worship.  Admirable  and  natural 
as  is  all  that  magnificence  of  ceremonial  and 
artistic  decoration  with  which  the  Church 
delights  to  approach  her  God,  we  may  rest 
assured  that  the  English  nation  is  not  in  a 
state  to  regard  this  external  beauty  as  a  proof 
that  she  alone  is  the  true  spouse  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Protestants  will  neither  be  conci- 
liated, nor  convinced,  nor  yet  scandalised  by 
it.  They  will  quietly  put  it  aside,  as  not 
being  the  real  test  of  truth  and  error.  If  we 
obtrusively  thrust  it  forward,  and  entreat 
them  to  come  and  view  our  gorgeous  rites, 
they  will  count  them  either  as  a  subtle  snare 
or  a  theatrical  spectacle.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  see  us  paying  little  heed  to  the 
proprieties  of  divine  service,  and  neglecting 
its  glory  when  it  is  really  in  our  power  to 
adorn  it,  they  will  despise  us.  In  neither  case 
will  it  convince  them  that  ours  is  the  one 
true  Church.  It  will  serve,  indeed,  the  pur- 
pose of  attracting  them  to  look  on,  and  see 
what  we  do  ;  but  if  we  depend  upon  any  such 
means  for  finally  making  them  Catholics,  most 
Vfofully  shall  we  be  deceived.  English  com- 
mon sense  knows  perfectly  well  these  two 
great  Catholic  truths,  viz.  that  splendour  of 
worship  is  no  part  of  the  essence  of  spiritual 
religion,  and  also  that  it  is  the  right  and 
natural  result  of  spiritual  religion,  when  it 
does  not  interfere  with  higher  duties.  There- 
fore, let  us  never  for  one  moment  fall  in  with 
the  cant  of  the  irreligious,  and  pretend  that 
we  do  not  love  the  splendour  of  the  house  of 
God,  or  admit  that  the  gorgeousness  of  Ca- 
tholic ceremonial  is  in  the  faintest  degree 
unfavourable  to  the  devotion  of  the  heart ; 
but  let  us  beware  of  making  Protestants  ima- 
gine that  we  build  superb  churches,  and  ar- 
range long-drawn  processions,  and  lift  up  our 
voices  in  captivating  strains,  in  order  to  please 
theniy  or  for  any  other  reason  whatsoever 
except  the  true  one,  namely,  that  the  soul 
which  loves  God  must  delight  to  serve  Him 
with  all  its  faculties  of  both  body  and  soul, 
and  with  all  the  gifts  of  grace  and  beauty 
which  He  has  bestowed  upon  us  in  this  lower 
world.  So  long  as  they  behold  us  adorning 
the  service  of  the  Lord  for  such  a  motive  as 
this,  they  will  be  constrained  to  admit  its 
undeniable  excellence,  and  it  will  need  no 
lengthy  argument  to  teach  them  that  their 
own  meagre  and  frigid  worship  must  be  the 
product  of  a  questionable  creed.  But  the 
moment  that  they  detect  us  in  thinking  of 
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them,  and  not  of  God  and  of  ourselves,  in 
our  elaborate  ceremonial  and  costly  buildings, 
that  moment  will  they  feel  more  convinced 
than  ever  that  "  Romanism"  is  a  religion  of 
the  senses  and  not  of  the  heart,  and  a  snare 
rather  than  a  blessing  to  the  soul. 

Still  less  may  we  hope  to  make  any  impres- 
sion upon  the  bigotry  or  ignorance  of  our 
fellow-countrymen,  by  pandering  to  that  very 
bigotry  and  ignorance  itself.  The  most  short- 
sighted of  all  devices  for  the  conversion  of 
England  is  the  Protestantising  of  Catholicism. 
Failure  and  contempt  are  the  only  fruits  to 
be  reaped  from  a  system  of  compromise. 
While  vre  attempt  to  deceive  man,  we  dis- 
honour God ;  and  as  we  have  no  right  to 
expect  the  Divine  blessing,  so  we  are  quite 
sure  to  fail  of  winning  earthly  honour.  What 
Englishmen  need  is  to  see  what  the  Catholic 
religion  really  is,  and  not  to  what  extent  it 
may  be  assimilated  to  Protestantism.  We 
must  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  deluded  by 
the  dreams  of  a  fcM-  Anglican  divines,  who 
call  upon  the  Church  of  Rome  to  return  to  a 
primitive  purity,  and  to  meet  the  Established 
Church  half  way.  These  men  of  books  and 
fancies  do  not  represent  the  English  people. 
England  cares  not  a  straw  for  such  compro- 
mise. England  knows  too  well  that  Catholi- 
cism and  Anglicanism  are  two  distinct  reli- 
gions, opposed  to  each  other  in  mortal  feud. 
She  will  not  be  deceived  by  a  few  men  of 
books,  and  suppose  that  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  Church  of  Pius  the  Ninth  and  the 
Church  of  Queen  Victoria  is  a  possibility,  or 
that  there  is  any  affinity  between  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  and  the  Decrees  of  Trent.  The 
popular  mind  cares  nought  for  an  arbitration 
between  the  two  creeds ;  and  the  more  each 
one  of  them  attempts  to  copy  the  peculiarities 
of  the  other,  and  make  itself  look  less  like 
what  it  really  is,  the  more  undisguised  is  the 
contempt  which  Englishmen  feel  for  the  pro- 
moters of  such  folly.  What  England  wants 
to  learn  is,  which  of  the  two  religions  is  the 
true  one,  and  not  how  far  they  are  alike. 
And  as  England  has  scorned,  rejected,  and 
trampled  upon  Puseyism,  even  while  listening 
to  its  expostulations,  and  granting  much  that  it 
urged,  so  will  she  deride  and  turn  away  from 
every  Catholic  who  tries  to  lull  her  watchful- 
ness by  suggestions  that  Popery  is  not  so  very 
Popish,  and  that  Catholicism  in  England  may 
lawfully  be  a  very  different  thing  from  Catho- 
licism in  Italy  and  Spain. 

Truth,  be  it  ever  remembered,  gains  nothing 
by  being  made  to  look  like  falsehood.  The 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  much  better  adapted 
to  win  the  hearts  of  men  when  left  as  its  di- 
vine Author  framed  it,  than  when  *'  improved" 
by  a  few  suggestions  from  Luther  or  Calvin. 
Almighty  God  has  ])romised  no  blessing  to 
Anglicised  Catholicism.  Therefore,  let  us  be- 
ware of  encouraging  the  notion  that  the  pri- 


vate judgment  of  individuals  is  a  fit  test  of 
doctrine,  because  Protestants  like  to  hear 
Scripture  quoted  for  every  thing.  Let  us 
beware  of  paring  down  our  words  of  venera- 
tion and  love  for  the  Saints  to  that  frigid  de- 
cency which  Tractarianism  will  applaud,  and 
men  of  the  world  count  harmless.  Let  us 
ever  pray  under  an  overpowering  recollection 
that  prayer  is  an  intercourse  between  God  and 
ourselves  alone,  and  that  Protestant  objections 
to  our  devotions,  or  misapprehensions  of  their 
meaning,  must  be  ignored  and  forgotten.  Let 
us  eschew  all  false  nationalism,  and  take  heed 
of  pretending  that  we  esteem  the  temporal 
authority  of  a  king  or  parliament  of  higher 
importance  than  the  spiritual  authority  of  the 
Viceroy  of  Jesus  Christ.  Let  us  never  be 
ashamed  of  owning  that  we  are  Catholics,  or 
entreat  our  clergy  not  to  appear  in  their  ec- 
clesiastical dress.  Let  us  cast  off  that  odious 
conceit  with  which  sometimes  English  Catho- 
lics have  reverenced  a  British  Protestant  as 
something  wiser  and  nobler  than  a  continental 
Catholic.  Let  us  bend  all  our  energies  to 
shew  to  our  fellow-countrymen  what  our  re- 
ligion is,  when  freed  alike  from  the  worldly 
corruptions  and  Protestant  latitudinarianism 
which  sometimes  dishonour  its  followers.  Such 
a  system  as  this  England  will  at  least  respect. 
She  will  account  us  to  be  honest  men  while 
we  pursue  it ;  she  will  honour  our  courage, 
even  while  she  fears  our  advances;  for  if  there 
is  one  infirmity  for  which  she  has  no  com- 
passion, it  is  cowardice ;  if  there  is  one  fault 
which  she  denounces,  it  is  deception. 

All  this,  at  the  same  time,  by  no  means  im- 
plies that  we  ought  to  pay  no  heed  to  those 
mere  peculiarities  of  nations  or  individuals 
which  have  no  connexion  with  a  false  reli- 
gion. As  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  make 
no  two  individuals  precisely  alike,  so  there  are 
certain  deeply  seated  characteristics  attaching 
to  every  separate  race  of  men,  of  which  it 
would  be  folly,  and  worse  than  folly,  to  take 
no  account.  Climate,  geographical  position, 
past  history,  political  institutions,  commerce, 
and  literature  ;  these  and  other  such  influ- 
ences stamp  upon  our  people  certain  definite 
features  of  character  which  demand  our  most 
careful  attention.  And  when  these  things 
can  be  respected  without  the  fostering  some 
latent  heresy  or  moral  delusion,  the  wise  Ca- 
tholic missionary  will  never  put  himself  into 
opposition  with  them.  What  he  would  do  in 
Italy,  or  in  Spain,  or  in  France,  or  in  Ciiina, 
he  would  never  attempt  in  England;  and  what 
he  would  count  of  little  moment  in  a  foreign 
clime  and  a  Catholic  country,  he  will  some- 
times bend  all  his  energies  to  accomplish  in 
the  midst  of  established  Protestantism,  and 
beneath  the  political  liberty  and  murky  skies 
of  Britain.  All  we  plead  for  is,  that  tiie  Ca- 
tholic religion  shall  be  exhibited  precisely  as 
she   is,   without  caricature,  or  exaggeration, 
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or  (linuiiution.  We  no  more  desire  to  see 
every  minute  continental  custom  or  rite  in- 
troduced in  England,  than  ^ve  desire  to  see 
the  Catholic  clergy  walk  about  in  a  Chinese 
costume,  because  they  dress  themselves  like 
Chinamen  in  China.  And  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  deprecate  every  modification  of  the 
ordinary  Catholic  system — of  Catholic  prayers 
and  Catholic  social  life — merely  because  Pro- 
testants will  take  offence,  and  think  evil  of 
our  religion. 

Where,  then,  lastly,  shall  we  turn  for  argu- 
ments, and  for  a  practical  system  Avhich  shall 
open  the  eyes  of  England  to  the  truth?     Our 
reply    is   but   one    brief  sentence.     Let   the 
Church  claim  her  rights,  and  do  her  duty  to 
her  own  children,  and  England  will  bow  down 
and  hail  her  as  its   mistress  and  its  mother. 
The  human  heart  and  intellect  in  England  are 
accessible  to   those  proofs  alone  which  have 
ever  been  the  credentials  of  the  ambassadors 
of  Christ.     Let  us  put  forth  our  claims,  not 
merely  by   asserting    them,  but    by  shewing 
that  we  alone  can  teach  England  what  is  the 
true  word  of  God ;  by  forcing  men  to  see  that 
without  that  gift  of  infallibility  which  all  other 
religions  disown,  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ 
is  an  actual  mockery ;  and  let  us  confirm  our 
claims  by  those  simple  proofs  to  which  our 
blessed  Lord    and  the  Apostles  appealed    as 
furnishing  conviction  to  the  most  simple  and 
the  most  ignorant.     Whatever  be  our  duty  in 
a  few  exceptional  cases,  let  us  act  towards  the 
great  body  of  the  people  on  the  example  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  what  He  did,  let  us  do,  and  we 
shall  share  his  triumphs.     He  came,  at  once 
claiming  authority  to  be   heard,  pointing  to 
his  works  of  grace  and  love,  trusting  to   his 
divine  words  to  make  their  way  direct  to  his 
hearers'  hearts  ;  and,  if  they  would  not  thus 
be  convinced,  appealing  as  a  last  proof  to  the 
miracles  which  He  wrought.     He  expounded 
his    doctrines ;    He    shewed    the   Jews   their 
blessedness  ;  He  commanded  them   to    obey 
Him  ;  and  as  tokens  that  He  tvas  to  be  obeyed, 
He  said,  "  Go  and  tell  what  you  have  heard 
and  seen  :  the  blind  see,  the  lame  walk,  the 
lepers  are   cleansed,  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead 
rise  again,  the  poor  have  the  gospel  preached 
to  them."    This  was  the  only  proof  He  vouch- 
safed that  He  came  from  God ;  and  with  this 
proof  we  can  still  convince  this  unbelieving 
nation  that  we  too  come  from  Him,  and,  com- 
ing from  Him,  come  from  God.     This  is  the 
only  argument  which  the  immense  majority 
of  men   are  thoroughly  capable    of  appreci- 
ating ;  and  as  it  has  a  divine  origin,  so  also 
it   is    instinct   with   a   divine   power.      It   is 
an    exhibition    of  that   one    "  note"    of  the 
Church  which  alone  can  be  rationally  inves- 
tigated and  mastered  by  the  whole  of  man- 
kind.    The  holiness  of  the  Church,  which  she 
thus  proves  herself  to  possess,  is  a  mark  of 
her  divine  origin,  which  goes  straight  to  the 
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conscience  of  the  humblest  of  the  sons  of  men, 
and  is  an  unanswerable  proof  that  she  pre- 
sents herself  with  a  divine  authority.  The 
investigation  of  the  other  three  great  notes  of 
the  Church,  her  unity,  her  apostolicity,  and  her 
catholicity,  requires  a  far  larger  amount  of 
learning  and  acuteness  than  is  possible,  ex- 
cept to  the  studious  few.  Her  "unity,"  in- 
deed, may  be  to  a  certain  extent  appreciated, 
and,  undeniably,  it  will  ever  be  found  most 
profitable  to  enforce  it  upon  Protestants  of  all 
kinds,  because  they  are  not  altogether  with- 
out means  for  fairly  testing  the  truth  of  what 
we  allege.  There  is  not  a  street  in  a  country 
town  which  does  not,  as  far  as  it  goes,  prove 
that  the  Catholic  Church  alone  is  One,  both 
in  doctrine  and  discipline.  As  far  as  his  own 
limited  experience  can  inform  him,  there  is 
scarcely  a  peasant  or  mechanic  in  the  land 
who  does  not  perceive  that  while  the  varia- 
tions of  Protestantism  are  boundless,  and  its 
discipline  little  better  than  anarchy,  Catholics 
do  agree  in  doctrine,  and  submit  themselves 
to  a  living  and  clearly  ascertained  authority. 
Thus  far,  therefore,  the  note  of  "  unity"  is 
one  which  can  be  urged  upon  Englishmen  of 
all  classes,  with  the  most  perfect  argumenta- 
tive fairness,  and  without  claiming  from  them 
any  irrrational  assent  to  our  personal  asser- 
tions. 

But  as  an  instrument  for  carrying  irresistible 
conviction  to  the  judgment,  and  for  winning 
the  affections  of  the  heart,  the  note  of  "  sanc- 
tity" is  unrivalled  in  its  conquering  power.  It 
needs  not  the  wisdom  of  the  worldly-prudent, 
the  accomplishments  of  the  scholar,  or  the 
profound  reasonings  of  the  metaphysician,  to 
be  thoroughly  mastered,  and  to  be  accepted 
with  a  homage  as  rational  as  it  is  humble. 
Man  hnotvs,  in  spite  of  all  sophists,  that  a  re- 
ligion which  can  conquer  sin  must  be  divine. 
Every  false  religion  finds  its  strength  in  its 
imitation  of  this  sanctifying  strength  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  It  is  only  because  Angli- 
canism, Methodism,  Presbyterianism,  Socini- 
anism,  or  any  other  similar  creed,  confers,  or 
seems  to  confer,  a  certain  measure  of  holiness 
and  peace  of  conscience  on  its  adherents,  that 
it  makes  its  way  among  men.  In  the  absence 
of  that  entire  mastery  over  the  temptations 
and  sorrows  of  human  nature  which  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  alone  can  bestow,  man,  groan- 
ing, weeping,  and  struggling  with  his  destiny 
and  with  himself,  yields  his  respect  and  love 
to  any  creed  which  first  presents  itself,  and 
claims  to  work  those  blessings  which  he  knows 
that  a  divine  religion  must  accomplish,  or  it 
would  be  no  religion  after  all. 

And  it  is  because  the  mind  of  England  at 
this  very  moment  has  detected  every  one  of 
the  creeds  of  Protestantism  in  failing  to  ac- 
complish this  sanctifying  mission,  that  it  is 
preparing  to  give  the  Catholic  Church  a  fair 
trial ;  and  if  she  does  what  Protestantism  has 
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failed  to  do,  England  will  bow  down,  and  kiss 
the  hem  of  her  garment,  and  hail  her  as  the 
one  true  Church  of  the  living  God.  The  in- 
controvertible fact  that  the  Reformation  has 
now  had  three  hundred  years'  trial,  and  has 
left  the  enormous  mass  of  the  people  to  be- 
come practically  heathens,  has  taught  every 
candid  man  to  question  whether,  after  all,  the 
Reformation  was  not  a  frightful  curse  upon 
this  kingdom.  Men  turn  their  eyes  around 
them,  and  behold  millions  upon  millions  of 
their  fellows,  including  almost  the  whole  body 
of  the  actual  poor,  lost  in  sin  and  desolation, 
so  far  as  the  Established  Church  and  Dissent 
do  aught  to  help  them.  While  the  elements  of 
social  dissolution  are  daily  gathering  strength, 
and  a  raging  tempest  threatens  to  engulf  us 
together  in  the  abyss,  Protestantism  stands 
aghast  and  powerless,  now  crying  out  that  no- 
thing is  done,  and  that  nothing  can  be  done ; 
now  calling  on  the  State  to  interfere  and  save 
men's  souls  ;  now  denouncing  the  machina- 
tions of  Papists ;  now  confessing  that,  with  all 
her  abominations,  Popery  alone  possesses  the 
courage  and  the  power  to  confront  vice  in  its 
most  hideous  haunts,  and  alone  seems  to  ride 
upon  the  storm,  while  every  human  institution 
is  merged  beneath  the  waves. 

When,  therefore,  this  country  shall  see  our 
blessed  Lord's  description  of  His  own  works 
apply,  in  all  their  spiritual  meaning,  to  the 
Catholic  Church  in  England,  England  will  own 
that  with  that  Church  alone  Christ  is  still  pre- 
sent. "  Art  thou  she  that  has  come,  or  do  we 
look  for  another?"  is  the  question  our  anxious 
fellow-countrymen  are  putting,  in  their  secret 
hearts,  to  Catholicism  in  England.  And  it  is 
for  us  to  take  care  that  it  shall  be  in  our 
power  to  point  out  to  her  the  miracles  of 
divine  grace  which  testify  our  mission  from 
the  Saviour  of  the  world.  It  is  for  us  to  put 
forth  all  our  hidden  strength  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  our  own  children  from  ignorance  and 
sin  ;  to  make  the  blind  see,  and  the  lame  walk, 
and  the  deaf  hear,  in  London,  and  Liverpool, 
and  Manchester,  and  in  all  those  densely- 
thronged  spots  where  poor  Catholics  are  con- 
gregated in  all  the  misery,  and  almost  all  the 
vices,  of  heathenism.  It  is  for  us  to  reply, 
that  though  we  can  only  appeal  to  a  i^^^  mi- 
racles of  bodily  healing,  yet  that  the  miracles 
of  grace  with  us  are  unbounded,  and  open  to 
every  eye.  It  is  for  us  to  grave  upon  our 
churches,  and  write  in  our  books,  and  pro- 
claim in  our  speech,  these  great  and  most 
glorious  words,  "  The  poor  have  the  Gospel 
preached  to  them."  It  is  for  us  to  be  in  a 
situation  to  say,  that  whatsoever  there  be 
most  proud  in  man's  heart,  most  acute  and 


learned  in  his  intellect,  and  most  sinful  in  his 
soul,  all  this  meets  with  its  master  and  its 
remedy  within  our  sacred  pale ;  to  point  to  the 
success  with  which,  while  Protestantism  and 
unbelief  are  powerless  to  cope  with  the  agonies 
of  the  time,  we  succeed  in  our  efforts  to  pre- 
serve, guide,  sanctify,  and.  elevate  our  chil- 
dren, upheld  by  that  same  mysterious  charm 
with  which,  both  in  primitive  and  mediaeval 
times,  the  Church  fought  the  world  and  won 
the  victory.  Here  is  the  weapon  of  contro- 
versy which  we  can  wield  with  irresistible 
power.  Here  is  the  sword,  tempered  in  the 
furnace  of  the  love  of  God,  which  will  smite 
asunder  prejudice,  and  bigotry,  and  pride,  and 
worldliness.  Here  is  that  argument  which  is 
not  more  simple  than  it  is  irrefragable  ;  which 
is  as  truly  in  harmony  with  man's  innate  in* 
stincts  as  with  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  practice  of  the  Church  in  her  happiest 
times.  Here  is  the  logical  proof  which  re- 
quires neither  study,  nor  learning,  nor  strik- 
ing ability,  to  comprehend ;  for  it  is  that  one 
argument  which,  above  all  others,  Almighty 
God  himself  has  bid  us  employ,  and  which 
He  himself  has  promised  to  bless. 

When,  then,  the  hour  has  arrived  when 
English  Catholicism  has  accomplished  her 
appointed  duties  to  her  own  children^  we  shall 
expect  to  see  the  prayers  for  the  conversion  of 
England  receive  an  abundant,  and,  it  may  be, 
an  instantaneous  answer.  When  our  children 
are  all  educated ;  when  our  churches  are  mul- 
tiplied and  our  confessionals  thronged,  until 
not  a  Catholic  remains  who  is  not  a  wilful 
sinner  solely  through  his  own  fault ;  when  the 
terrible  tokens  that  we  think  of  the  rich  before 
the  poor  are  swept  away  from  our  churches, 
and,  still  more,  from  our  hearts;  when  the  as- 
tounding ignorance  of  their  religion,  its  doc- 
trines and  its  duties,  which  now  prevails  among 
so  many  of  our  better-conducted  and  more 
wealthy  Catholics,  is  no  longer  our  reproach 
and  our  sorrow ;  when  our  communions  are  in- 
creased tenfold;  when  the  blessed  Sacrament 
of  the  Altar  is  visited  and  adored  by  crowds 
of  worshippers  in  every  mission  throughout 
the  land  ;  when  the  whole  heart  of  our  people 
turns  with  deeper  and  more  tender  love  to  the 
Mother  of  God,  and  ceases  not  to  invoke  her 
aid  for  the  conversion  of  the  nation,  —  then, 
and  not  till  then,  may  we  hope  to  behold  the 
idols  of  mammon  and  heresy  fall  prostrate  be- 
fore the  living  God — then  once  more  will  the 
Philistines,  when  they  enter  into  the  temple 
of  Dagon,  behold  their  god  dashed  down 
upon  the  earth,  and  shattered  into  pieces  be- 
fore the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  of  the  Lord  of 
Hosts. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THE  YOUNG  LAWYER'S  LODGINGS. 

When  I  first  came  to  reside  in  London  (said 
T.,  commencing  his  story),  to  study  law,  as  a 

pupil  of  Mr. ,  of  Paper  Buildings,  I  was 

a  perfect  stranger  to  tlie  ways  of  the  great  me- 
tropolis, and  was  grievously  perplexed  where 
to  fix  my  habitation.  Without  a  friend  to 
guide  me,  I  wandered  up  and  down  the  streets ; 
and  wherever  "Apartments  Furnished"  met 
my  inquiring  eye,  I.  forthwith  knocked  or 
rang,  and  requested  permission  to  survey  the 
accommodation  promised.  And  sorely  was  I 
puzzled  how  to  decide  amidst  the  scores  that 
I  surveyed.  All  were  dirty,  most  were  dark, 
many  were  dear.  Some  were  too  high  up, 
others  too  low  down,  others  were  fusty,  others 
were  hot,  others  admitted  gales  of  air  from  all 
corners.  In  one  the  landlady  looked  sour,  in 
another  she  was  dingy,  in  a  third  she  was  vul- 
garly smart,  in  a  fourth  she  was  bold  and  im- 
pudent. Here  the  maid  was  flaunting,  there 
she  was  black  and  grimy;  here  she  was  bear- 
ish, there  she  was  saucy ;  here  the  landlady  was 
to  do  for  me,  there  the  daughter,  and  here  again 
it  seemed  as  if  I  was  to  do  for  myself.  One 
objected  to  me  that  I  should  not  often  dine  at 
home;  another  said  I  must  always  be  in  my 
rooms  by  ten  at  night ;  another  forbade  smok- 
ing ;  and  another  disliked  visitors.  At  length 
I  made  my  choice.  In  a  neighbourhood  which, 
for  various  reasons,  I  shall  not  name,  I  found 
all  I  wanted  ;  cheap  lofty  rooms,  on  the  ground 
floor,  clean  and  well  furnished,  with  a  quiet, 
steady-looking  landlady,  and  a  clever-looking 
daughter,  who  was  to  wait  upon  me.  All  was 
soon  arranged,  and  I  took  up  my  abode  at 

No.  10 , . 

The  odd  part  of  the  house  was,  that  the  two 
upper  stories  were  cut  off"  from  the  lower,  and 
had  no  possible  communication  with  them. 
There  was  no  staircase  above  the  drawing-room 
floor,  and  no  trap-door,  or  any  visible  means 
for  mounting  higher,  though  the  street  and 
back  fronts  of  the  house  shewed  that  two  more 
stories  surmounted  those  rented  by  Mrs.  Walms- 
ley,  my  landlady.  She  herself  told  me  that 
these  unapproachable  apartments  were  practi- 
cally a  part  of  the  adjoining  house,  and  would 
be  occupied  by  the  people  who  were  just  about 
to  become  her  next-door  neighbours,  as  her 
landlord,  who  owned  both  the  houses,  had  in- 
formed her.  Of  course,  I  considered  there  was 
nothing  peculiarly  strange  in  such  an  arrange- 
ment, though  it  was  not  common ;  and  I  thought 
no  more  upon  it,  until  a  day  or  two  afterwards, 
when  sauntering  home  from  my  day's  work  in 
Paper  Buildings,  I  saw  a  van  containing  the 
furniture  of  the  incoming  tenant  at  the  open 


door  of  No.  11,  and  the  porters  bustling  in  and 
out  with  the  chairs  and  tables,  the  crockery 
and  the  bedding.  From  the  idle  curiosity 
which  prompts  some  people  to  seize  every  oc- 
casion of  prying  into  their  neighbours'  affairs,  I 
took  the  opportunity  of  walking  over  the  house, 
and  searched  it  from  top  to  bottom,  as  far  as  I 
could.  The  basement  I  found  a  forbidden  re- 
gion ;  for  a  stout,  iron-cased  door  shut  in  the 
staircase,  and  was  firmly  locked.  Over  the 
remainder  of  the  house  I  walked,  and  saw  no- 
thing worth  noting. 

When  I  was  lying  in  bed  at  night,  however, 
half  awake  and  half  asleep,  and  the  incidents 
of  the  past  day  were  floating  in  half  indistinct 
shapes  before  my  brain,  the  thought  suddenly 
struck  me,  that  in  surveying  No.  11  I  ought 
to  have  found  the  rooms  which  forme  (i  part 
of  the  house  in  which  I  was  dwelling.  In  a 
moment  I  was  wide  awake,  and  taxing  my 
memory  for  some  indication  of  the  unknown 
apartments.  I  recalled  the  image  of  every 
single  room  in  the  house,  for  I  had  accurately 
remarked  them  all,  being  given  to  close  ob- 
servation of  walls,  fire-places,  doors,  and  so 
forth.  Besides,  I  remembered  well  that  I  had, 
in  impertinent  curiosity,  opened  every  door  in 
the  house  that  I  met  with,  with  the  exception 
of  the  iron-cased  barrier  I  have  specified.  There 
was  not  a  door  up  stairs  that  I  had  found 
locked ;  not  a  cupboard  which  did  not  reveal 
itself  and  its  contents  to  my  search.  I  was 
morally  confident  that  there  was  no  means  of 
reaching  the  rooms  beneath  which  I  was  lying 
from  the  house  to  which  they  were  said  to 
belong. 

"VYhat  could  it  mean  1  How  strange  a  mys- 
tery !  Every  thing  looked  quiet,  and  respect- 
able, and  open  ;  what  could  be  the  meaning  of 
what  I  had  heard  and  seen  1  I  lay  fidgetting 
and  restless  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  at  last 
fell  asleep,  resolving  to  penetrate  the  secret 
which  I  was  convinced  lay  at  the  bottom,  and 
to  use  all  the  caution  which  in  my  juvenile 
legal  pride  I  accounted  a  necessary  ingredient 
in  all  such  matters.  The  circumstances  were 
just  such  as  to  stimulate  me  to  an  absurd  de- 
gree of  anxiety.  I  was  then  a  mixture  of 
romance  and  shrewd  worldly  curiosity.  I  loved 
a  mystery,  I  loved  a  secret,  I  loved  a  difficulty  j 
but  at  the  same  time  I  had  a  great  notion  of 
applying  a  lawyer's  craft  to  the  disentangle- 
ment of  a  novelist's  combinations  of  wonders, 
and  thought  myself  lucky  in  being  already  in 
a  position  to  exert  my  youthful  skill.  In  this 
mood  I  closed  my  eyes  for  the  rest  of  the  night. 

Sad  and  bitter  tidings  from  my  own  home, 
far  away  from  London,  which  reached  me  early 
the  following  morning,  dissipated  all  my  thoughts 
of  penetrating  the  mystery  of  the  unapproach- 
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able  rooms.  I  was  sununoned  from  town  with- 
out an  hour's  delay;  and  though  in  a  few  days 
the  cause  of  my  anxiety  was  removed,  yet  so 
completely  had  it  absorbed  all  my  faculties, 
that  when  I  returned  to  No.  10  I  had  entirely  j 
forgotten  every  thing  that  had  passed,  and  I 
went  to  bed  without  a  thought  of  the  myste- 
rious chambers  above  me. 

I  have  mentioned  that  my  rooms,  both  sit- 
ting-room and  bedroom,  were  on  the  ground 
floor.  My  bed-head  was  also  placed  immedi- 
ately against  the  partition -wall  which  divided 
my  own  room  from  the  next  house,  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  fire-place;  so  that  as  there 
were  no  hangings  or  curtains  of  any  kind 
around  me,  the  wall  acted  as  a  tolerably  effi- 
cient conductor  of  sound  to  a  person  whose 
head  was  resting  upon  his  j^iHow,  and  whose 
ear  was  in  that  morbidly  sensitive  state  in 
which  the  hearing  often  is  at  night-time.  It 
so  happened  that  on  the  night  of  my  return  to 
London,  what  with  the  past  excitement,  and 
what  with  the  feverishness  induced  by  a  long 
coach -journey,  after  sleeping  two  or  three 
hours  I  woke  restless  and  wakeful,  and  lay 
listening  to  the  occasional  tramp  of  a  pass- 
ing watchman  or  traveller.  All  at  once,  I  fan- 
cied I  heard  a  strange  noise  immediately  on 
the  side  of  my  bed.  I  strained  my  ears  in  in- 
stant attention,  but  all  was  still.  Again  I  de- 
tected some  incomprehensible  sounds  in  the 
same  direction,  but  apparently  not  quite  so 
near  me.  I  started  up  from  my  pillow,  and 
with  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  gloom,  listened  w^ith 
nervous  intensity.  Again  the  sound  was  heard, 
and  I  was  confident  it  was  the  sound  of  a  voice 
speaking  in  a  low  tone ;  and  almost  at  the  same 
moment,  my  eyes  caught  a  faint  line  of  light 
peeping  through  a  crevice  of  the  floor,  close  to 
the  wall,  and  at  the  very  side  of  my  bed,  next 
the  fire-place.  I  sprung  upon  my  feet,  and 
hastily  wrapping  myself  in  a  dressing-gown, 
knelt  down  and  put  my  ear  to  the  crevice 
whence  the  light  issued,  and  listened,  for  I 
could  see  notliing,  through  the  smallness  of  the 
aperture. 

At  first  no  more  sounds  could  be  detected ; 
but  by  and  by  I  discerned  distinctly  two  or 
three  voices  conversing  in  suppressed  tones; 
but  though  here  and  there  a  single  word  was 
intelligible,  I  could  make  nothing  of  what  they 
said.  Of  course,  I  was  sure  that  there  was 
mischief  of  some  kind  going  on  ;  but  where  it 
was,  or  what  it  was,  I  could  not  divine.  At 
first  I  concluded  that  the  light  and  sound  came 
from  the  kitchens  of  the  neighbouring  house; 
but  observ^ing  that  the  crevice  was  in  the  floor 
of  my  o^vn  room,  I  saw  that  this  was  imjws- 
sible,  and  that  the  mysterious  voices  were  al- 
most under  the  spot  where  I  was.  Then  I 
thought  there  must  be  burglars  in  the  house; 
and  after  a  minute's  hesitation,  I  unlocked  a 
case  of  pistols  which  I  had  Ijrought  with  me 
from  the  country,  loaded  one  of  them,  and 


quietly  opened  my  door,  and  stealthily  descend- 
ed the  kitchen-staircase.  No  sounds,  however, 
of  any  persons  within  the  house  reached  me  as 
I  went  down,  and  I  listened  at  the  kitchen-doors 
for  several  minutes  without  detecting  the  faint- 
est noise.  The  keyholes  also  were  not  closed, 
and  I  peeped  through  them  without  seeing  a 
trace  of  any  persons  within.  At  leng-th  I  took 
courage,  and  opened  the  door  of  the  front  kit- 
chen ;  still  no  one  appeared.  Then  I  turned 
to  the  back  part  of  the  premises,  and  explored 
them  thoroughly.  Nothing  was  visible  or  au- 
dible, and  there  were  no  signs  of  thieves.  T 
applied  my  ear  to  the  wall  just  below  the  spot 
in  my  own  room  where  the  light  had  appeared, 
but  I  could  hear  nothing.  At  last  I  grew 
weary,  returned  to  bed,  and  was  soon  asleep. 

When  I  awoke  in  the  morning,  I  could  hardly 
convince  myself  that  all  was  not  a  dream.  I 
examined  the  flooring  and  walls,  but  no  trace 
could  I  find  of  any  thing  that  looked  like  an 
opening  to  another  apartment.  There  were 
crevices  enough  in  the  boards,  as  there  always 
are  in  floors ;  some  open,  some  choked  with  dust 
and  dirt;  but  clue  to  the  mystery  I  found 
none.  At  last,  I  felt  sure  that  I  had  been 
dreaming,  and  recollected  that  as  a  boy  I  had 
once  had  a  habit  of  walking  in  my  sleep  ;  and 
satisfying  myself  in  this  way,  I  dressed,  ate  my 
breakfast,  and  went  to  my  chambers.  As  the 
day  wore  on,  my  conviction  of  the  reality  of 
what  I  fancied  I  had  seen  gradually  returned  ; 
I  was  sure  it  was  not  a  dream  or  a  delusion, 
and  I  resolved  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  till 
I  had  solved  the  mystery.  At  the  same  time, 
I  mentioned  the  subject  to  no  one,  as  I  prided 
myself  on  my  penetration,  and  had  a  secret 
romantic  dehght  in  any  thing  that  seemed  to 
promise  an  adventure,  and  a  relief  in  the  dreary 
monotony  of  a  young  la^vyer's  studies. 

My  first  object  was  to  search  the  basement 
apartment  of  the  neighbouring  house.  I  felt 
convinced  that  the  problem  would  be  solved,  if 
I  could  once  get  within  that  iron-bound  door, 
which  had  stopped  my  progress  when  I  had 
before  gone  over  the  remainder  of  the  building. 
Accordingly,  to  gain  a  sight  of  these  under- 
ground rooms  I  bent  all  my  energies,  and 
thought  over  every  possible  difficulty  that 
might  come  in  my  way  in  any  attempt  to  see 
them.  How  to  devise  an  excuse  for  what 
would  seem  an  impertinent  curiosity,  was  the 
grand  puzzle.  I  could  think  of  no  decent  pre- 
tence for  begging  to  be  allowed  to  survey  an- 
other person's  kitchen  without  betraying  my 
secret.  Chance,  however,  soon  favoured  me. 
The  chimney  of  the  very  room  I  wanted  to  sec 
caught  fire  one  evening,  just  as  I  returned 
home ;  and  I  was  the  first  to  discover  it,  or  at 
least  to  notify  it  to  the  inmates.  I  knocked 
loudly  at  the  door,  frightened  the  maid-servant 
out  of  her  wits  with  my  eagerness  and  excite- 
ment, and  put  her  master  and  mistress  (who 
turned  out  to  be  as  dumpy,  good-natured,  stupid- 
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looking  a  couple  as  ever  I  beheld)  into  a  state 
of  bodily  terror  by  tlie  cry  of  "  Fire"  with 
which  I  rushed  in  and  announced  to  them  the 
circumstance  which  promised  me  what  I  de- 
sired. Forthwith  master  and  mistress  and 
maid  hastened  down  stairs,  I  taking  the  liberty 
of  following  them  ;  and  while  they  were  busied 
in  extinguishing  the  fire  in  the  grate,  and  in 
summoning  a  man  to  mount  to  the  roof,  I  sur- 
veyed the  apartment  at  my  leisure,  and  dis- 
covered— nothing.  On  the  side  of  the  room 
which  abutted  on  the  house  where  I  was  living 
was  a  large  fire-place,  standing  out  with  its  flue 
from  the  wall ;  but  the  recesses  by  its  side  were 
plain,  flat,  plastered  surfaces,  with  no  indica- 
tion of  any  thing  beyond.  Suddenly  it  struck 
me  to  measure  the  room,  that  I  might  judge 
whether  it  did  really  stretch  beyond  the  party- 
wall  of  the  upper  rooms,  beneath  my  own 
sleeping-room.  In  the  bustle  I  easily  effected 
this  without  attracting  notice,  and  making  a 
note  of  the  exact  dimensions,  I  hastily  retreated 
to  my  lodgings,  where  I  took  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  measuring  my  own  apartments,  and 
the  kitchen  beneath  it.  Great,  then,  was  my 
amazement  at  finding  myself  still  far  from 
any  clue  to  the  mysterious  light  and  voices.  I 
drew  out  upon  paper  the  ground-plans  of  the 
two  houses,  I  marked  the  positions  of  the  walls, 
windows,  fire-places,  and  doors  ;  there  lay  two 
contiguous  apartments,  side  by  side,  each  taking 
up  its  proper  place,  and  separated  merely  by  a 
party-wall  of  no  extraordinary  thickness.  In 
both  of  them  there  was  a  large  fire-place  stand- 
ing out  from  the  wall,  with  bare,  blank  recesses 
on  each  side.  It  seemed  a  physical  impossibi- 
lity that  what  I  had  seen  and  heard  could  have 
been  aught  but  a  dream. 

Nothing,  however,  could  satisfy  me  that  it 
was  not  a  reality  ;  and  the  more  I  thought  upon 
it,  the  more  determined  was  I  to  sift  the  mat- 
ter to  the  bottom.  That  very  night,  too,  the 
light  again  appeared,  and  the  voices  were  heard  ; 
and  so  excited  was  T,  that  I  hardly  closed  my 
eyes  before  daybreak.  I  concocted  a  thousand 
projects  for  discovering  the  truth,  but  all  seem- 
ed futile ;  for  I  was  resolved  to  name  my  ro- 
mance to  no  one.  At  length  I  determined  on 
taking  up  the  floor  of  my  room  at  the  spot 
where  the  light  emerged, — a  task  of  some  little 
difficulty,  considering  that  it  must  be  so  ma- 
naged as  to  escape  the  notice  of  my  landlady 
and  her  household,  and  all  marks  of  my  work 
must  be  removed  during  my  absence  in  the 
day-time.  I  procured  the  necessary  tools,  and 
commenced  operations  ;  and,  after  toiling  as 
noiselessly  as  possible  for  some  evenings,  I  re- 
moved all  the  flooring  and  the  skirting-boards 
near  the  fire-place,  replacing  what  I  took  up 
during  the  day.  Still  no  hint  shewed  itself  of 
any  tangible  description,  till,  on  the  fourth 
night,  as  I  was  watching  the  opening  I  had 
made,  the  light  again  shone  forth,  and  in  a  far 
larger  stream  than  before  ;  revealing  to  me  the 
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certainty  that  a  little  brick-work  alone  now  hid 
what  I  sought  for  from  my  eyes.  I  could  also 
distinctly  hear  the  steps  of  persons  moving  at 
some  little  distance ;  but  in  what  exact  spot  I 
could  not  possibly  conceive.  With  a  palpitating 
heart  I  strove  to  see  through  the  cracks  in  the 
bricks  and  mortar,  which  I  dared  not  attempt 
to  disturb,  till  the  light  disappeared,  and  all  was 
again  still. 

Early  the  following  evening  I  commenced 
moving  the  bricks  themselves,  and  was  not 
long  before  I  had  made  the  aperture  so  large, 
that  by  the  help  of  a  candle,  I  perceived  a 
small  square  perpendicular  passage,  or  flue,  run- 
ning up  by  the  side  of  the  fire-place,  where  all 
appeared  solid  from  without,  and  just  large 
enough  for  a  man  to  ascend  and  descend.  But 
no  visible  means  of  ascent  or  descent  could  I 
discover.  The  bare  bricks,  all  covered  with 
dust,  were  marked  with  no  signs  of  steps  or 
holes.  Whatever  the  passage  was,  it  seemed 
practically  useless  as  a  means  of  egress  or  in- 
gress. I  looked  upwards  and  downwards,  as 
far  as  the  flame  of  a  candle  could  lighten  the 
obscurity,  but  could  see  nothing  different  from 
what  was  within  reach  of  my  hands.  After 
pondering  and  wondering  for  a  long  time,  a 
confused  hum,  as  of  many  voices,  murmuring 
in  the  distance,  warned  me  to  think  over  what 
I  had  done,  and  I  lost  no  time  in  replacing  the 
dry  bricks  as  well  as  I  could  in  their  former 
positions,  so  as  to  cause  no  suspicion  that  the 
secret  passage  had  been  discovered. 

And  lucky  I  was  in  having  delayed  no  longer; 
for  scarcely  had  I  filled  up  the  aperture,  when 
my  ear  caught  sounds  above,  as  of  the  opening 
of  some  door  or  grating  ;  and  this  was  speedily 
followed  by  what  seemed  the  thrusting  down- 
wards of  a  pole  or  ladder,  which  appeared,  as 
far  as  I  could  judge,  to  be  rested  against  the 
sides  of  the  passage,  very  little  below  the  level 
of  my  own  floor.  As  soon  as  this  was  done, 
I  could  plainly  hear  the  footsteps  of  a  man 
descending  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  as  being 
scarcely  able  to  squeeze  himself  along.  When 
he  seemed  to  have  reached  the  foot  of  the  ladder, 
or  pole,  whichever  it  was,  I  fancied  I  could  hear 
him  making  his  way  still  lower,  by  placing  his 
feet  against  some  supports  in  the  brick-work, 
until  he  reached  the  ground,  when  I  heard  no 
more.  In  a  minute  or  two  another  person  de- 
scended in  precisely  the  same  way ;  and  finally, 
a  third  ;  when  all  was  still,  and  the  ladder  was 
drawn  up  again  as  it  had  been  let  down. 

Here,  then,  was  the  entrance  to  the  cham- 
bers in  the  upper  part  of  the  house,  which  were 
innocently  supposed  to  be  approached  from  the 
neighbouring  tenement.  But  what  could  be  the 
iiieaning  of  it  all  ?  Who  were  the  occupants 
of  the  hidden  rooms  1  Who  did  the  house 
itself  belong  to  ?  Was  my  landlady  really  cog- 
nisant of  the  character  of  the  dweUingshe  lived 
in,  or  was  she  a  mere  blind  to  the  public,  em- 
ployed by  some  designing  landlord  to  conceal 
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the  iniquities,  whatever  they  were,  which  I  was 
convinced  must  go  on  up  above  her  head  1 

And  where  was  the  outlet  to  the  passage  1 
Certainly  not  in  the  rooms  beneath  me,  nor 
any  where  in  the  adjoining  house,  which  I  had 
so  carefully  examined.  I  was  utterly  con- 
founded and  bewildered,  not  to  speak  of  the 
uncomfortable  sensations  produced  by  my  near 
proximity  to  such  unaccountable  neighbours. 
Should  I  reveal  what  I  had  discovered  to  my  ! 
landlady,  to  a  magistrate,  to  the  barrister  with  | 
whom  I  was  reading  ?  Or  should  I  wait  for 
some  accident  to  reveal  the  whole  mystery,  or 
at  all  hazards  endeavour  by  some  means  to  ex- 
plore the  passage  myself  1  I  could  not  decide  ; 
all  I  could  fix  upon  was  to  plant  myself  close 
to  the  spot  where  I  had  replaced  the  bricks 
every  night,  to  endeavour  to  hear,  if  I  could 
not  see,  more. 

This  accordingly  I  did  on  the  following  even- 
ing, and  again  heard  the  same  sounds  of  the 
ladder,  and  the  descent  of  three  men,  at  about 
the  same  hour.  For  three  nights  successively 
the  sounds  were  again  repeated,  and  my  cu- 
riosity became  so  insupportable,  that  what  with 
broken  nights  and  anxiety,  and  the  sense  of  a 
concealed  mystery,  which  never  left  me  for  a 
moment,  on  the  fourth  day  I  was  so  exhausted, 

that  I  was  unable  to  proceed  to  Mr.  's 

chambers,  and  resolved  to  stay  at  home  all  the 
morning.  And  I  was  the  more  willing  to  do 
this,  that  I  had  not  yet  heard  any  signs  of  the 
ascent  of  the  three  men  who  nightly  came 
down  ;  I  guessed,  of  course,  that  they  returned 
after  I  was  gone  from  home,  which  they  might 
easily  do  without  being  heard  by  any  person 
in  my  room,  as  I  always  carefully  replaced  the 
boarding,  and  covered  it  with  chairs  and  par- 
cels, to  prevent  any  suspicion  that  the  floor 
had  been  removed.  As  I  was  forced  to  stay 
at  home,  however,  I  resolved  to  listen  till  I 
heard  something  ;  and  giving  directions  to  my 
landlady  not  to  disturb  me,  I  took  up  the 
wood-work,  and  stationed  myself  in  my  usual 
position  for  hearing.  After  some  little  time, 
the  ladder  was  gently  let  down,  and  a  few  mi- 
nutes afterwards  a  man  mounted  upwards  from 
below,  and  I  could  distinctly  hear  him  ascend 
to  the  top.  After  he  had  been  up  for  a  short 
time,  the  ladder  itself  was  drawn  up,  and  so 
remained  for  an  hour,  or  more,  when  it  was 
again  let  down  ;  and,  instead  of  being  ascended 
])y  the  two  who  had  not  returned,  first  one 
man  came  down,  and  then  another,  and  as  far 
as  I  could  judge,  the  ladder  was  left  resting 
fixed  in  the  passage. 

Nothing  more  then  took  place  during  the 
morning,  and  at  last  my  excitement  became 
so  great,  that  nothing  would  satisfy  me  Imt 
that  I  would  open  the  aperture  I  had  made, 
and  myself  mount  the  ladder.  From  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  being  left  where  it  was,  I  con- 
cluded that  no  person  remained  in  the  rooms 
above,  and  I  thought  I  might  venture  up  with 


safety,  as  it  had  occurred  to  me  that  at  the 
slightest  sign  of  noise  below,  I  could  at  least 
pull  the  ladder  up,  and  so  prevent  any  person 
from  following  me. 

This  intention  I  immediately  put  into  exe- 
cution. I  softly  took  out  the  bricks,  and  saw 
the  ladder  firmly  resting  on  a  ledge  some  little 
way  below  me.  I  squeezed  myself  through  the 
aperture,  seized  the  ladder  in  my  hands,  and 
slowly  mounted,  holding  in  one  hand  a  lighted 
candle, .  and  in  the  other  one  of  my  pistols, 
loaded  and  cocked.  With  considerable  diffi- 
culty, owing  to  my  being  thus  deprived  of  the 
free  use  of  my  arms,  I  went  up  a  height  of 
steps,  corresponding,  as  it  seemed,  to  about  the 
height  of  my  own  room  and  of  the  rooms  im- 
mediately above  them,  which  my  landlady  her- 
self inhabited.  At  the  summit  I  found  a  nar- 
row door,  scarcely  closed,  at  which  I  stood, 
listening  eagerly  for  several  minutes.  Hearing 
nothing,  I  pushed  it  slightly  open,  and  peeped 
in.  The  room  was  evidently  empty ;  and  with 
eyes  almost  starting  from  their  sockets,  I  en- 
tered, totally  forgetting  to  draw  up  the  ladder 
after  me.  The  truth  instantly  flashed  ui)on 
me ;  the  secret  chambers  were  the  den  of  a 
gang  of  forgers  and  coiners.  I  saw  all  their 
materials  ;  base  metal,  dies,  a  press  which  from 
papers  lying  about  was  manifestly  used  for 
printing  forged  bank-notes,  all  that  was  needed 
for  smelting,  polishing,  &c. ;  together  with  the 
remains  of  a  half-eaten  supper,  bottles,  glasses, 
tobacco-pipes,  and  so  forth.  Rapidly  com- 
pleting my  survey,  I  resolved  to  risk  no  longer 
stay,  and  had  reached  the  door,  when  to  my 
horror  I  heard  clear  tokens  of  a  noise  below,  as 
of  persons  calling  aloud  in  angry  expostula- 
tion. My  forgetfulness  in  leaving  the  ladder 
where  it  was  rushed  on  my  thoughts,  and  hold- 
ing my  pistol  with  a  nervous  tightness  of  grasp, 
I  stood  for  a  minute  or  two  listening  to  the 
sounds.  It  was  soon  clear  that  whatever  they 
were,  they  were  not  actually  within  the  narrow 
passage,  and  that  no  one  was  touching  the 
ladder  at  the  bottom.  I  accordingly  descended 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  my  steps  were  quick- 
ened as  I  got  near  my  room,  by  perceiving  that 
the  noise  I  had  heard  came  from  my  own  door, 
where  my  landlady  and  her  daughter  were 
knocking  and  shouting  to  know  if  I  were  ill, 
because  no  answer  was  given  to  their  call.  So 
soon  as  I  could  thrust  myself  back  again  into 
daylight,  I  shouted  to  them  in  return  to  be 
quiet,  for  I  was  tired  and  must  not  be  dis- 
turbed. Then  replacing  iha  bricks  and  the 
flooring  as  before,  I  sat  down  on  my  bedside 
and  panted  for  breath,  so  violent  was  the  ex- 
citement under  which  I  laboured. 

To  do  nothing  further,  after  the  discovery  I 
had  made,  was  clearly  impossible.  I  had  too 
high  a  sense  of  duty  to  imagine  that  I  could  be 
guilty  of  such  a  connivance  at  crime,  as  I  felt 
would  be  involved  in  any  protracted  silence  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  occupations  carried  on  in 
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the  same  house  with  myself.  But  instead  of 
cutting  the  matter  short  in  a  plain  business- 
like way,  by  lodging  an  information  at  the 
nearest  police-office,  I  resolved  to  prosecute  the 
adventure  a  little  longer  after  my  own  fashion, 
and  to  discover,  by  some  means  or  other,  the 
outlet  at  which  the  occupants  of  the  chambers 
made  their  way  daily  into  the  world  outside. 
Besides,  I  could  not  help  reflecting  that,  until 
this  outlet  was  known,  any  persons  sent  to  cap- 
ture the  criminals  must  run  the  risk  of  being 
murdered  in  ascending  the  passage  in  the  wall, 
if  they  attempted  to  mount  while  the  gang  was 
up  above ;  or  would  infallibly  fail  to  secure 
their  prey  if  they  could  not  guard  the  outlet, 
wherever  it  was  that  it  opened  out  into  the 
streets.  I  accordingly  made  up  my  mind  to 
wait  a  few  days,  and  to  try  to  recruit  my 
strength  by  calming  my  excited  feelings,  and 
getting  two  or  three  nights'  good  rest. 

This  I  did  tolerably  successfully  ;  and  when 
I  found  myself  pretty  calm  and  collected  again, 
I  resolved  to  devise  some  means  for  descend- 
ing the  passage,  and  tracking  it  as  far  as  could 
be  done  with  safety.  This  I  determined  to  do 
in  the  daytime,  when,  as  I  had  remarked,  the 
inmates  of  the  upper  chambers  seemed  to  re- 
main shut  up  there,  busied,  no  doubt,  at  their 
unlawful  toils.  I  also  contrived  some  excuse 
for  keeping  my  bedroom-door  locked,  and  for 
inducing  my  landlady  to  leave  me  undisturbed 
all  through  the  morning  which  I  fixed  upon  for 
staying  at  home  and  undertaking  the  search. 
As  it  happened,  however,  the  same  thing  took 
place  as  on  the  day  when  I  had  discovered  the 
secret.  Only  one  man  returned ;  and  as  be- 
fore, soon  after  his  return,  he  descended  with 
his  companion,  and  left  the  ladder  standing. 
"  Bhall  I  venture  up  again  ?"  thought  I.  "  Sup- 
pose they  do  return,  and  find  the  ladder  drawn 
up  ;  what  can  they  do  to  me  ?  And  if  it  comes 
to  the  worst,  I  can  give  the  alarm  from  the 
-svindows,  and  call  to  the  people  in  the  street 
below." 

Accordingly,  with  a  candle  and  a  loaded 
pistol,  I  clambered  up  as  on  the  former  occa- 
sion, and  once  more  found  myself  in  the  coiners' 
haunt.  Having  rapidly  looked  around  the  room, 
and  tried  in  vain  to  find  some  clue  to  enable 
me  to  identify  its  occupants,  I  went  into  the 
back  room,  which  was  almost  empty,  and  con- 
tained only  a  pallet  bed  and  some  chairs  ;  and 
thence  I  mounted  to  the  attics,  where  were 
three  or  four  beds,  with  the  usual  bedroom- 
furniture,  of  a  wretched  description ;  but  no- 
thing to  indicate  the  names  or  connexions  of 
their  inhabitants.  I  was  so  determined,  how- 
ever, to  gain  all  the  information  I  possibly 
could,  that  instead  of  returning  to  my  own 
room  without  further  lingering,  I  peered  about 
in  all  directions  in  the  apartment  where  the 
coining  was  carried  on,  hoping  to  find  perhaps 
some  other  means  of  communication  with  the 
lower  stories,  or  with  the  adjoining  houses.     I 


opened  every  drawer  and  cupboard,  but  could 
observe  no  tokens  worth  recording.  At  last, 
as  I  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
pondering  on  the  mysteries  of  the  place,  my 
eyes,  which  had  become  wonderfully  observant 
of  all  the  details  of  flooring,  through  my  prac- 
tice upon  the  boards  in  my  bedroom,  detected 
signs  of  something  unusual  in  the  planks  im- 
mediately under  my  feet.  I  was  confident  that 
they  were  designed  to  be  taken  up  at  pleasure, 
or  at  any  rate  that  they  had  been  taken  up  and 
put  down  again  after  the  first  flooring  of  the 
room  had  been  completed.  Forgetting  how 
the  time  was  running  on,  I  searched  about  for 
some  implement  for  ascertaining  whether  the 
boards  would  really  come  up  when  tried ;  and 
finding  a  large  chisel,  I  set  to  Avork  vigorously 
upon  them.  The  joints  of  the  flooring  soon 
opened,  though  I  fancied  it  must  have  been 
some  time,  perhaps  years,  since  they  had  been 
disturbed ;  and  what  was  my  horror  at  per- 
ceiving, amidst  a  heap  of  undistinguishable 
fragments  and  rubbish,  a  human  skeleton,  nearly 
entire.  How  long  it  had  been  there  it  was  im- 
possible to  tell,  but  a  deep  cleft  in  the  skull 
betrayed  the  violent  death  which  had  befallen 
the  soul  that  once  dwelt  within  that  whitened 
frame.  "  Was  it  the  remains  of  an  associate 
of  the  gang  who  owned  the  chamber  ?"  I  thought 
to  myself ;  "  or  was  it  the  bones  of  one  who, 
like  myself,  had  penetrated  their  secret,  and 
been  discovered  an4  murdered  V  I  stood  trans- 
fixed and  stricken  with  terror ;  for  though  I 
had  heard  of  such  discoveries  being  made  in 
old  houses,  both  in  London  and  in  the  country, 
yet  I  had  never  come  across  one  myself;  and 
the  first  time  that  we  actually  encounter  such 
objects  of  dread,  however  familiar  the  mind  is 
with  them  by  report,  they  wear  all  the  aspect 
of  unheard-of  novelties. 

Thus  I  lingered  on,  wondering  and  specu- 
lating, when  a  thrill  shot  through  my  limbs,  as 
I  heard  clear  sounds  rising  up  the  passage  from 
persons  below.  I  ran  to  the  door,  to  be  certain 
that  I  had  not  again  forgotten  to  draw  up  the 
ladder,  and  was  too  plainly  convinced  that 
though  the  ladder  was  pulled  up,  the  noise  did 
not  this  time  proceed  from  my  own  bedroom, 
but  from  the  bottom  of  the  passage  itself. 
Trembling,  I  listened  to  catch  their  words,  and 
heard  one  man  distinctly  say  to  another  that 
the  ladder  was  gone.  To  this  his  companion 
replied  that  some  man,  whose  name  I  could  not 
catch,  must  have  returned  before  them,  and 
gone  up,  and  forgot  to  leave  the  ladder  in  its 
place.  They  then  agreed  to  go  back  to  make 
some  signal  or  other,  the  nature  of  which  I 
could  not  comprehend,  to  their  comrade,  whom 
they  supposed  to  be  up  in  the  chamber,  and 
then  retired.  Paralysed  with  fear,  I  hardly 
knew  which  way  to  turn.  I  dared  not  descend 
instantly,  thinking  they  might  return  before  I 
was  down.  I  then  thought  of  rushing  to  the 
windows  and  alarming  the  people  in  the  street, 
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wlien  for  the  first  time  I  perceived  that  iron 
bars  were  fixed  across  every  window  within  the 
room,  at  some  Httle  distance  from  the  glass,  so 
as  to  be  concealed  from  observation  from  with- 
out j  which  bars  very  effectually  prevented  my 
shewing  myself  to  the  passengers  below,  or 
making  myself  heard  in  the  opposite  houses. 
Frantic,  I  strove  to  tear  the  bars  asunder,  but 
they  resisted  my  wildest  efforts  ;  and  as  my 
only  chance,  not  knowing  whether  the  gang 
had  not  some  other  way  of  entering,  which 
would  bring  them  suddenly  upon  me,  I  hastily 
pushed  down  the  ladder,  which  was  skilfully 
devised  with  joints  and  hinges,  so  as  to  be 
capable  of  being  pulled  up  into  the  room,  and 
tried  to  fix  its  foot  firmly,  as  I  had  found  it 
when  I  mounted.  But  this  I  could  not  con- 
trive ;  it  hung,  swinging  loosely  on  the  hooks 
to  which  it  was  suspended,  and  by  what  means 
to  secure  it  I  could  not  conceive. 

There  was,  however,  no  alternative  ;  I  must 
take  my  chance ;  and  I  ventured  down,  stop- 
ping every  few  seconds  to  listen.  All  remained 
still,  and  I  reached  my  room,  the  ladder  sway- 
ing to  and  fro  as  much  as  the  narrowness  of 
the  passage  would  alloAv ;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
I  was  safe,  and  the  bricks  restored  to  their 
proper  places.  After  a  short  time  three  men 
ascended,  and  I  heard  no  more.  It  then  struck 
me  that  I  had  left  the  boards  open  in  the 
coiners'  chamber,  and  that  in  all  probability 
they  would  take  the  alarm  and  decamp.  For 
some  nights  accordingly  I  continued  to  listen, 
but  they  went  and  came  as  hitherto,  except 
that  there  were  clearly  but  three  persons  alto- 
gether in  the  gang. 

At  last  I  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  re- 
solved to  explore  the  lower  part  of  the  passage, 
and  bring  the  adventure  to  a  close  in  some  way 
or  other.  One  evening,  just  after  nightfall,  I 
let  a  lamp  several  feet  down  the  opening,  and 
saw  that  just  below  where  the  ladder  rested 
were  a  series  of  small  stone  ledges  in  the  brick- 
work, evidently  intended  for  ascending  and  de- 
scending, and  worn  smooth  by  footsteps.  Taking 
one  pistol  in  my  hand,  and  putting  another  into 
my  coat-pocket,  I  carried  in  my  disengaged 
hand  a  dark  lantern,  and  prepared  to  go  down. 
"With  some  difficulty  I  stepped  from  the  ladder 
to  the  uppermost  ledge,  and  then  on  and  on 
till  I  reached  the  bottom,  where  I  found  myself 
at  the  termination  of  a  narrow  passage,  just 
wide  enough  to  allow  two  persons  to  cross  one 
another.  The  floor  was  damp,  and  the  air  cold 
and  clammy,  as  was  naturally  the  case,  consi- 
dering that  I  was  now  below  the  level  of  the 
kitchen-floors  of  the  houses  above. 

I  immediately  proceeded  along  the  gallery  in 
which  I  found  myself,  and  after  going  a  distance 
which  seemed  to  be  about  the  length  of  three 
or  four  houses,  suddenly  came  upon  a  flight  of 
stone  steps,  which  I  mounted,  and  speedily  per- 
ceived my  way  blocked  up  by  a  strong  door. 
Whether  this  was  fastened  or  not  I  did  not 


think  of  trying,  for  loud  voices,  laughing,  sing- 
ing, and  conversing,  told  me  that  I  was  close 
upon  a  large  company  of  people.  The  door 
had  plenty  of  crevices,  wide  enough  for  me  to 
see  all  that  i)assed,  and  at  my  leisure  I  ex- 
amined the  strange  scene  before  me. 

In  a  large  apartment,  tolerably  well  lighted 
with  gas,  sat  some  twenty  or  five-and-twenty 
men  and  women,  of  all  ages,  and  seemingly  of 
every  class  in  life,  except  the  respectable,  mean- 
ing by  "  respectable"  that  which  is  to  be  re- 
spected, whether  it  be  rich  or  poor.  Some 
were  eating  and  drinking,  others  smoking, 
others  playing  at  cards  or  dominoes,  and  some 
Avere  engaged  in  emptying  pockets  and  bags  of 
various  strange  contents.  It  was  clearly  not 
the  public  room  of  a  common  tavern,  and  yet 
as  clearly  not  a  private  house.  Every  one 
seemed  at  home,  and  each  seemed  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  rest,  more  familiarly 
than  would  be  natural  in  the  chance  association 
of  a  public-house  tap-room.  Heaped  on  the 
floor  too,  in  one  corner,  was  an  incomprehen- 
sible medley  of  cloaks,  sticks,  crutches,  rags, 
baskets,  some  of  them  especially  disgusting  in 
appearance,  and  filthy  beyond  the  general 
aspects  of  the  occupants  of  the  apartment. 

For  a  few  minutes  I  could  make  nothing  of 
the  scene.  All  was  confused  talking,  and  rude, 
coarse  laughter,  intermingled  with  oaths  and 
jests,  the  latter  apparently  chiefly  directed 
against  persons  not  present.  The  noise  was 
so  great,  that  I  could  distinguish  nothing  in 
the  conversation  of  any  one  group  to  let  me  into 
th^  true  character  of  the  place,  when  a  loud 
knock  was  given  at  the  door  oj^posite  to  that 
behind  which  I  was  concealed  ;  instant  silence 
followed,  the  door  opened,  and  a  woman,  cleanly 
and  decent-looking,  with  misery  and  starvation 
depicted  in  her  countenance,  walked  in,  leading 
by  the  hand  a  young  man,  clad  in  tattered 
black,  and  seemingly  sinking  in  the  last  stage 
of  exhaustion.  He  tottered  in  and  sank  faint- 
ing on  a  chair,  while  shouts  of  laughter,  and 
cries  of  "  Bravo,  Becky !"  and  "  Well  done, 
young  Bill !"  greeted  the  visitors  from  all  parts 
of  the  assembled  company. 

"  What  on  earth  is  it  V  thought  I  to  myself. 

"  Oh,  good  gentlemen  and  ladies  !"  cried 
the  woman  saluted  as  Becky,  wringing  her 
hands,  and  turning  towards  them  a  face  of 
woe  and  piteous  supplication,  "  save  a  poor 
young  man,  that's  dying  with  hunger,  and  has 
walked  thirty  miles  this  blessed  day  !" 

"  That's  it,  old  woman  !"  answered  a  voice 
from  the  crowd. 

"  Oh,  sir,  have  pity  on  him  for  the  love  of 
God,"  continued  the  woman ;  "  do,  sir  ;  do, 
kind  sir ;  he's  my  son,  sir ;  my  only  son,  and 
his  father's  dead,  and  we  are  dying  too  ;"  and 
she  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears,  and  hid  her 
eyes  in  her  hands  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
went  on  : 

"  Look,  my  lady,  at  his  poor  face  and  liands ; 
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lie's  dying  for  want,  I'll  assure  you  :  we  haven't 
tasted  bit  nor  sup  since  eight  o'clock  yesterday 
morning ;  and  he'll  die,  I'm  sure,  this  very 
night.  Will  your  honour  go  and  feel  the  poor 
boy's  pulse,  and  see  if  he  isn't  almost  dead 
already  ?  And  just  look  at  the  foam  and  spit- 
tle coming  out  of  his  poor  mouth.  Oh,  he's 
dying,  he's  dying,  my  boy,  my  child  !"  And 
she  threw  herself  on  the  floor  at  the  young 
man's  feet,  and  clasped  his  knees,  and  taking 
his  hand  between  her  own  hands,  convulsively 
kissed  it. 

With  a  horrible  oath,  expressive  of  delight 
and  satisfaction,  one  of  the  men  now  got  up, 
and  seizing  the  youth's  hand,  felt  his  pulse. 
After  trying  it  for  a  minute  or  two,  his  counte- 
nance shewed  amazement  and  something  like 
fear,  and  he  cried  to  the  woman  : 

"  Why,  you  infernal  devil,  what's  this  1 
Here's  a  go  indeed  !"  with  a  fresh  hideous  im- 
precation, which,  like  a  great  deal  of  what  I 
subsequently  heard,  was  too  revolting  to  re- 
peat. 

"  He's  dying,  sir,  I  know  he's  dying ;  un- 
less you  give  him  some  wine  or  brandy,  he'll 
die  on  that  very  chair." 

"  Confound  the  jade  !"  replied  the  man,  turn- 
ing to  the  rest  of  the  people  present,  "  I  think 
young  Bill's  dying,  after  all.  He  was  precious 
near  dead,  with  this  go,  onoe  before ;  I  swear 
I  think  he's  gone  at  last." 

"  Send  for  a  doctor,  sir  !"  interposed  the  wo- 
man, still  retaining  the  same  intense  earnest- 
ness of  manner.  "  Oh,  my  child,  my  child  !" 
and  she  again  clasped  the  young  man's  knees, 
and  burying  her  face  between  them,  sobbed 
convulsively. 

The  whole  party  was  now  really  alarmed ;  and 
one  man,  a  little  more  respectable-looking  than 
the  rest,  suggested  that  after  all  they  had  better 
send  for  a  doctor,  for  fear  of  the  consequences 
to  themselves.  "  Besides,"  added  he,  "  if  that 
she-devil  has  brought  him  to  this  pass,  that's 
no  reason  why  Bill  should  die  just  like  a  dog." 

Upon  this,  one  of  the  party  went  out,  and 
quickly  returned,  accompanied  by  a  man  whom 
I  immediately  recognised  as  the  owner  of  a 
druggist's  shop  hard  by,  where  I  had  bought 
some  medicine  myself  a  few  days  before  ;  and 
who,  like  many  of  his  trade,  practised  a  little 
among  the  poor  as  a  professed  apothecary. 
He  stared  about  him  when  he  saw  the  place 
he  had  got  into,  but  held  his  tongue,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  inquire  into  his  patient's  case ;  feel- 
ing the  pulse,  examining  the  mouth,  opening 
the  hds  of  the  eyes,  laying  his  hand  on  the 
breast,  and  evidently  puzzled  at  the  symptoms. 

"  How  long  has  he  been  like  this,  my  good 
woman  T  he  said  at  last  to  the  mother. 

"  Not  long,  sir;  not  long,"  said  she.  "  Is 
there  any  hope  ?" 

"  Well,"  said  the  druggist,  "  I  can't  exactly 
say.  I  think  we  must  bleed  him,  and  take 
away  a  little " 
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"  Oh,  no,  sir !  for  heaven's  sake,"  interrupted 
the  woman  ;  "  that  'II  kill  him  outright ;  I 
know  it  will.  There's  Doctor  Smith,  who's  at- 
tended him  ever  since  he  was  a  child,  always 
told  me ;  says  he,  ^  Becky,'  says  he,  '  if  ever 
you  let  William  be  bled,  he  'II  die.  Mind  my 
words,'  says  he,  'his  constitution  can't  stand 
it,  and  he  '11  die,'  says  he.  So,  sir,  whatever 
you  do,  don't  bleed  him." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  doctor,  "  you  must 
put  him  to  bed,  and  put  mustard-poultices  to 
his  feet,  and  rub  him  till  the  life  comes  again ; 
and  give  him  hot  brandy  and  water.'* 

And  he  then  proceeded  to  detail  all  else  that 
he  considered  necessary  for  a  case  of  suspended 
animation ;  and  promising  to  send  something 
to  be  taken,  and  to  come  again  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, went  away,  saying  that  he  had  another 
patient  dying  and  waiting  to  see  him. 

"  Now,  Becky,"  said  the  man  who  had  first 
spoken,  as  soon  as  the  doctor  was  gone,  ''  tell 
us,  you  villain,  is  Bill  really  dying,  or  is  this 
one  of  your  old  jokes ;  for  if  it  is,  it's  going 
against  the  rules,  you  know,  you  devil,  to  call 
strangers  in ;  and  as  sure  as  my  name's  Dick 
Havers,  I'll  make  you  smart  for  it."  And  say- 
ing this,  he  seized  the  woman's  arm  with  a 
gripe  that  made  her  writhe  with  pain. 

One  of  the  party  who  had  crowded  round 
the  fainting  young  man  now  burst  forth  with  a 
cry  that  Bill  was  opening  his  eyes,  and  was  no 
more  dying  than  he,  the  speaker,  was.  All  eyes 
were  turned  to  the  reviving  Bill ;  and  while 
Becky  broke  out  with  a  shrill,  hideous  laugh, 
the  youth  sat  upright  on  his  chair,  and  grinned 
sardonically  with  a  frightful  look  of  satisfied 
pride  and  triumph.  Dick  Havers  turned  sa- 
vagely to  Becky,  and  said  in  a  somewhat  sub- 
dued tone,  "  Well,  Becky,  you've  won  your 
bet  sure  enough,  and  done  us  all ;  and  we'll 
see  you  rightly  paid  the  ten  guineas  ;  but  as 
sure  as  you're  paid  the  money,  you  shall  suffer 
for  bringing  that  doctor  here." 

The  woman  looked  sulky  and  fierce,  but 
said  notlnng  in  reply,  and  took  her  j^lace  at  a 
table,  where  she  called  to  a  lad  who  seemed  to 
be  a  waiter,  for  gin,  porter,  and  broiled  meat, 
and  quietly  proceeded,  with  Bill,  who  was  now 
walking  about  the  room,  to  eat  her  supper  in 
silence. 

The  gamblers,  smokers,  and  drinkers  now 
resumed  their  occupations,  and  I  watched  them 
for  some  time  longer.  The  hubbub  of  conver- 
sation was  less  noisy,  and  I  soon  perceived, 
what  the  incident  of  Becky  and  her  son  had 
suggested,  that  I  was  observing  the  nightly  fes- 
tivities of  a  gang  of  professed  beggars,  and  that 
the  coiners  had  egress  from  their  workshop 
through  this  haunt  of  vice  and  villany.  I  was 
afraid  to  wait  late  into  the  night,  lest  some  of 
those  present  should  be  the  coiners  themselves, 
and  should  suddenly  enter  the  secret  passage. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  any  signs  of  the  party's 
breaking  up  appeared,  I  returned  to  my  room, 
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but  not  before  I  had  heard  a  proposal  made 
and  approved,  that  on  the  next  night  there 
should  be  a  general  exhibition  of  the  charac- 
ter each  individual  of  the  party  was  accus- 
tomed to  sustain  for  the  deception  of  a  chari- 
table public.  This,  it  seemed,  was  a  thing  that 
took  place  at  intervals,  generally  on  Sunday 
evenings,  partly  as  an  amusement,  and  partly 
that  all  the  members  of  the  gang  might  the 
more  easily  recognise  each  other  when  they 
met  in  the  streets  in  the  broad  light  of  day. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

A  SUNDAY  ENTERTAINMENT. 

The  next  evening  (which  was  a  Sunday),  at  an 
early  hour  I  examined  whether  the  ladder  was 
in  its  place  in  the  passage  of  the  chimney  ;  for 
if  it  had  not  been  there  I  should  not  have  ven- 
tured do"\vn,  dreading  lest  the  inmates  of  the 
chambers  above  should  descend  while  I  was 
observing  the  beggars'  festival,  and  from  fear 
of  detection  should  murder  me.  The  ladder, 
however,  was  hanging  down ;  and  after  dusk, 
and  having  made  my  usual  preparations  for 
preventing  my  landlady  from  entering  the  bed- 
room, I  descended,  followed  the  windings  of 
the  under-ground  gallery  as  before,  and  soon 
found  myself  watching  the  strange  assemblage 
which  I  had  seen  the  previous  evening.  The 
business  of  the  night  had  commenced  when  I 
reached  the  door,  and  the  apartment  was  about 
half-full.  As  far  as  I  could  comprehend,  the 
beggars  were  coming  in  from  an  adjoining 
room,  one  by  one,  and  presenting  themselves 
to  their  comrades  in  the  guise  and  with  the 
cant  talk  with  which  they  pressed  their  peti- 
tions while  employed  in  their  hypocritical 
trade.  As  each  came  in,  he  placed  himself 
against  the  wall  just  opposite  where  I  stood, 
BO  that  I  had  a  perfect  view  of  the  scoundrels' 
faces,  and  was  astonished  at  the  consummate 
skill  with  which  they  played  their  parts.  "  The 
l)lind  dodge"  (as  I  heard  them  call  it)  was  just 
begun  as  I  got  to  my  hiding-place.  An  old- 
looking  man  stood  silent  against  the  wall,  with 
his  face  turned  slightly  upwards,  a  very  model 
of  humility  and  patient  blindness.  He  did  not 
move  a  limb  or  a  muscle  of  his  countenance. 
His  hat  was  on  the  floor,  between  his  feet, 
ready  to  receive  the  silver  or  coppers  of  the 
benevolent.  His  hands  were  joined  over  his 
breast  in  an  attitude  of  supplication.  His  fore- 
head was  open,  his  head  bald,  and  his  hair 
silvery.  His  eyes  were  wide  open,  and  the  eye- 
balls turned  up  so  far  into  the  head  as  to  be 
scarcely  visible  ;  and  so  complete  was  his  com- 
mand over  them,  that  though  his  comrades 
tried  every  device  to  make  him  start  or  wink, 
and  BO  betray  that  his  blindness  was  assumed, 
he  shewed  no  sign  of  being  conscious  of  tlie 
existence  of  a  visible  world.  At  last  one  of 
them  seized  the  poker  which  had  been  thrust 
into  the  fire,  and  suddenly  placed  it  so  close  to 
tlie  actor,  that  I  thought  it  impossible  that  he 


should  not  start.  But  no ;  though  I  saw  a 
slight  quivering  of  the  muscles  of  the  face, 
shewing  the  intensity  of  the  effort  required  for 
such  superhuman  self-command,  the  eye-lids 
winked  not,  while  the  man  himself  meekly 
whined  out,  "  Pity  the  poor  Wind."  Three 
rounds  of  applause  followed  this  exhibition  of 
skilful  acting ;  and  with  many  a  blasphemous 
and  cant  phrase,  the  whole  party  protested  that 
"  the  blind  dodge"  was  unrivalled.  The  rascal 
himself  then  let  down  his  eyeballs  to  their  na- 
tural position,  and  took  his  place  with  the  rest. 

Another  was  now  summoned  by  three  raps 
on  the  table  with  a  sticky  and  a  man  walked 
in  who  took  me  completely  by  surprise.  I  could 
positively  have  asserted  that  he  was  a  gentle- 
man by  birth,  by  education,  and  by  natural 
feeling.  Neatly,  almost  fashionably,  dressed, 
but  with  nothing  in  the  world  to  strike  the  eye 
in  his  personal  appearance,  he  had  all  the  ease 
and  self-possession  of  one  both  well-born  and 
well-bred.  But  that  something  singularly  of- 
fensive lurked  in  his  countenance,  I  should 
have  pronounced  him  a  remarkably  pleasing 
and  prepossessing  person.  He  bowed  low  on 
entering,  and  walking  leisurely  up  to  the  table, 
began  his  story  in  a  subdued  and  slightly  puri- 
tanical tone  of  voice.  He  represented  himself 
as  secretary  to  a  mendicity  society,  and  pro- 
duced a  long  list  of  subscribers'  names,  a  pro- 
spectus, and  a  report  detailing  the  society's 
operations.  His  audience  seemed  almost  awed 
by  the  perfect  assumption  of  the  character ; 
but  when  he  begged  respectfully  to  lay  before 
them  an  account  of  the  shocking  impostures 
practised  by  vagrants,  and  the  measures  taken 
by  the  society  for  clearing  the  metropolis  of  all 
such  scoundrels,  the  absurdity  of  the  thing  was 
too  much  for  their  gravity,  and  amid  roars  of 
laughter  and  clapping  of  hands  he  concluded 
by  begging  to  be  allowed  the  honour  of  adding 
their  names  to  the  subscription-list,  and  pro- 
duced ready  [written  receipts  for  the  various 
sums  of  money  he  was  to  receive. 

The  next  that  entered  was  a  repulsive-look- 
ing old  hag,  more  like  a  witch  than  a  beggar, 
carrying  a  basket  full  of  thimbles,  smelling-bot- 
tles, earrings,  and  trumpery  jewellery.  She 
hobbled  hurriedly  up  to  the  nearest  of  the  com- 
pany, and  looking  up  with  a  grinning  smile  into 
his  face,  muttered,  "Would  your  honour  like 
your  fortune  told  ?  Cross  a  poor  old  woman's 
palm  with  a  shilling,  and  I'll  tell  your  honour 
where  your  heart  was  yesterday  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning." 

There  seemed  nothing  particularly  novel  or 
charming,  however,  in  the  miserable  creature's 
trickery,  cither  to  the  man  she  addressed  or 
the  rest  of  the  gang. 

"  There,  there,  Sal,  that's  enough  j  that  '11 
do,  old  witch  :  that  '11  do  for  the  shop-boys  and 
the  housemaids  ;  and  many's  the  penny  you've 
turned  in  your  long  bad  life,  though  you're 
worn  out  uow.     So  sit  down,  and  let's  lose  no 
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time."  This  was  all  she  got  for  her  acting  j  and 
she  sat  moodily  down  in  a  chair  apart. 

Then  entered  a  man,  a  woman,  and  a  girl, 
filthy  and  disgusting  beyond  expression.  The 
man's  legs  were  both  bare,  from  the  knees  to 
the  ancles,  and  covered  with  what  seemed  sores, 
but  what  I  had  heard  enough  of  London  beggars 
to  know  to  be  artificial.  Every  garment  on  the 
woman's  back  was  a  mere  rag,  begrimed  with 
dirt,  and  patched  in  a  dozen  places.  Her  hair 
was  dishevelled,  her  voice  hoarse,  her  hands 
long  and  bony ;  and  she  carried  an  infant  that 
screeched  prodigiously  the  moment  she  entered 
the  room,  doubtless  from  being  secretly  pinched. 
At  her  side  was  the  girl,  in  size  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  of  age,  but  in  countenance  several 
years  older.  As  they  came  in,  I  heard  the  wo- 
man mutter  some  savage  command  to  the  girl, 
who  trembled  violently,  and  was  evidently  on 
the  point  of  bursting  into  tears. 

The  man  and  woman  began  a  doleful  ballad, 
sung  in  the  true  street-singer's  style,  as  they 
slowly  paced  the  apartment-  After  the  first 
stanza,  the  man  turned  with  a  whispered  curse 
to  the  girl,  and  asked  her  why  she  didn't  sing ; 
but  the  girl  only  shook  still  more,  and  fell  to 
weeping  bitterly. 

"  Hollo  !  what's  this,  Sam  ?"  cried  the  man 
whom  I  had  before  heard  called  Dick  Havers. 

"Why,  curse  the  girl,"  replied  the  man,  "she's 
taken  to  snivelling,  and  won't  sing." 

"  Eh ?— what ?— won't  ?"  said  Havers  j  "I 
suppose  she  knows  the  use  of  the  strap." 

"  I  believe  you,  she  does,"  rejoined  the  other. 

"  I  can't  help  it,  Mr.  Havers,  I  can't  indeed," 
interposed  the  girl;  "I've  been  singing  and 
walking  all  day  j  and  I'm  so  bad,  I'm  sure  I 
shall  die." 

"  She's  too  fine  for  the  trade,  the  jade,  she 
is,"  answered  Sam,  as  he  was  called.  "  She's 
always  sa}4ng  she's  been  miserable  ever  since 
she  was  one  of  us ;  and  it's  my  belief  one  of 
these  fine  days  she'll  peach." 

"  No  !  no  !  no  !"  cried  the  girl,  in  increasing- 
agitation  ;  "  only  let  me  go  ;  let  me  go,  Mr. 
Havers.  Send  me  any  where  ;  send  me  to  the 
workhouse,  or  any  place  you  like ;  but  I  can't 
tramp  and  sing  ;  indeed  I  haven't  heart  for  it  j 
and  I  came  first  to  it  against  my  will." 

This  brought  a  blow  upon  the  wretched  girl 
from  the  hand  of  the  woman,  and  a  volley  of 
imprecations  from  the  man  ;  while  I  saw  from 
the  grumblings  and  looks  of  the  rest  of  the 
gang,  that  the  poor  creature  was  looked  on  by 
them  with  jealousy  and  suspicion  as  one  too 
good  for  her  miserable  occupation.  I  felt  sick 
at  heart  at  the  sight  of  her  suff'erings,  and  could 
scarce  control  myself,  or  remain  quiet  in  my 
concealment.  Havers  was  the  only  person  who 
seemed  to  have  a  trace  of  the  feelings  of  huma- 
nity left  in  his  heart ;  and  with  a  sort  of  rude, 
rough  justice,  he  swore  that  the  girl,  whom 
they  called  Susan  Pilchard,  should  have  her 
rights,  and  not  be  beaten  or  bullied  beyond  her 


deserts.  He  got  her  sent  out  of  the  room 
while  the  remainder  of  the  exhibition  went  for- 
ward. What  followed,  however,  I  could  not 
tell,  for  I  felt  suddenly  so  ill,  from  the  close 
damp  atmosphere,  and  from  the  nervous  ex- 
citement natural  to  my  position,  that  I  could 
stay  no  longer  ;  and  wended  my  way  back  again, 
and  retired  to  rest  for  the  night. 

The  next  day,  as  I  was  crossing  one  of  the 
least-frequented  London  thoroughfares,  my  at- 
tention was  attracted  by  the  very  group  of  street- 
singers  I  had  seen  the  previous  evening  in  their 
place  of  revelry.  There  they  Avere,  diligently  ex- 
citing compassion  with  their  ragged,  miserable 
dress,  and  the  odious  lachrymose,  Avhining  strain 
which  belongs  to  the  genuine  metropolitan  bal- 
lad-singer. The  girl  Susan  Pilchard  was  one 
of  the  party,  joining  in  the  singing,  and  look- 
ing the  picture  of  real  woe,  which,  by  the  side 
of  the  hypocritical  wretchedness  of  her  compa- 
nions, struck  me  to  the  heart  with  compassion. 
I  could  not  help  loitering  for  a  few  moments 
to  watch  their  proceedings,  and  was  about  to 
go  on  about  my  own  business,  when  the  girl 
evidently  became  so  faint  that  she  could  scarcely 
stand.  She  said  something  to  her  companions, 
who  spoke  angrily  to  her,  and  at  first  took  no 
other  notice  of  her  complaints ;  till  she  was 
manifestly  so  ill  that  they  led,  or  rather  dragged 
her  down  a  narrow  street  hard  by,  into  an  ill- 
looking  public-house.  I  followed,  and  waited 
a  few  minutes  outside,  when  the  man  and  wo- 
man came  out,  leaving  the  girl  behind  them. 
I  then  went  into  the  tavern  myself,  and  saying 
I  had  seen  a  sick  person  brought  in  whom  I 
knew  something  of,  asked  how  she  was.  The 
barmaid,  to  whom  I  spoke,  stared  at  me,  as  if 
wondering  what  I  could  have  to  do  with  a 
common  street -beggar,  and  not  very  civilly 
told  me  the  girl  was  so  ill  she  thought  she 
could  not  live. 

"  Have  you  sent  for  a  doctor  ?"  said  I. 

"  Doctor  1"  ejaculated  the  woman  ;  "  a  doctor 
for  the  likes  of  her  !  Lord  bless  your  heart, 
such  as  she  die  by  dozens  every  day  without 
the  doctor's  help,  and  none  but  the  parish  to 
bury  them." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  I've  good  reason  to  know 
the  poor  girl's  not  so  bad  as  she  seems  ;  and  if 
you'll  send  for  a  doctor,  and  take  care  of  her, 
I'll  undertake  myself  to  pay  the  expense." 

"  As  you  please,  sir,"  replied  she  ;  "  only 
you'll  excuse  my  saying  that  you'll  be  so  good 
as  to  pay  the  money  down  beforehand.'* 

I  then  arranged  with  the  woman  what  was 
to  be  done,  and  told  her  that  circumstances  had 
made  me  acquainted  with  some  particulars  in 
Susan  Pilchard's  history,  that  I  believed  she 
was  not  a  bad  girl,  notwithstanding  the  appear- 
ances against  her,  and  that  though  she  did  not 
know  me,  I  should  be  glad  if  she  would  see  her 
well  used  and  taken  care  of.  This  she  willingly 
undertook  ;  and  in  the  evening  I  had  the  satis- 
faction of  hearing  that  Susan's  chief  complaint 
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was  exhaustion  and  misery  of  heart.  What 
next  to  do  I  could  not  decide.  To  send  back 
the  girl  to  her  misery  I  could  not  think  of,  for 
it  seemed  like  an  interposition  of  Providence, 
that  after  my  being  witness  to  her  real  charac- 
ter shq  should  have  been  thrown  upon  my 
hands ;  and  without  calculating  consequences, 
with  all  the  ardour  of  a  youthful  mind,  I  re- 
solved to  do  my  best  to  rescue  her  from  vice 
and  sorrow. 

The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  remove  her 
without  delay  from  the  public-house  where  her 
companions  had  left  her,  for  it  was  certain  that 
they  would  return  to  make  inquiries ;  and  if 
they  found  her  alive — which  no  doubt  they 
hoped  would  not  be  the  case — take  some  steps 
to  prevent  her  from  getting  out  of  their  clutches. 
But  where  could  I  get  a  decent  lodging  for  a 
girl  in  such  a  plight,  and  dressed  in  such  gar- 
ments as  those  which  half  clad  poor  Susan's  at- 
tenuated frame  1  No  respectable  person  would 
take  her  in  without  knowing  more  of  her  story 
than  I  wished  to  reveal,  and  I  was  at  my  wits' 
end  to  devise  any  practicable  scheme  for  getting 
her  provided  for.  At  last  I  thought  of  getting 
her  a  change  of  dress  before  taking  her  away, 
and  this,  with  the  help  of  the  mistress  of  the 
public-house,  who  was  willing  to  execute  my 
commissions,  was  easily  arranged ;  and  after 
consulting  my  own  landlady  as  to  the  best 
quarters  to  apply  to,  I  succeeded  in  arranging 
with,  a  respectable  person,  one  Mrs.  White,  liv- 
ing near  my  own  lodgings,  to  give  her  board 
and  lodging  for  the  next  week.  To  Mrs. 
White's  accordingly  she  was  conveyed  that  very 
night  in  a  hackney-coach ;  and  I  returned  to 
my  own  home  with  a  lightened  heart,  and  a 
sense  of  delight  at  having  been  the  means  so 
far  of  rescuing  one  poor  creature  from  degra- 
dation and  distress.  As  soon  as  Susan  was 
recovered,  I  intended  to  get  her  a  place  in  some 
shopkeeper's  family. 

Not  many  days  afterwards  I  again  ventured 
down  the  secret  passage.  I  was  inflamed  with 
curiosity  to  learn  whether  any  inquiries  had 
been  made  about  Susan  Pilchard,  and  if  so, 
what  was  the  result.  I  had  discharged  my 
debt  at  the  public-house  when  I  took  her  away, 
desiring  that  if  any  persons  asked  for  her  they 
were  to  be  told  that  a  gentleman  who  knew 
her  relations  had  come  and  taken  her  away ; 
and  since  then  I  had  not  ventured  to  go  to  the 
house  myself,  as  I  wished  to  conceal  all  traces 
of  Susan's  abode. 

When  I  got  to  my  former  place  at  the  door 
next  the  beggars'  meeting-room,  it  was  rather 
late  in  the  evening,  and  for  some  unexplained 
reason  the  party  were  in  the  act  of  dispersing 
when  I  first  observed  them  through  the  cliinks 
in  the  panels.  Havers  and  one  other  alone 
remained,  smoking,  drinking,  and  playing  at 
cards.  They  said  little,  and  seemed  surly  and 
savage.  Presently  the  man  called  Sam  came  in 
from  the  street;  and  slamming  the  do yr  behind 


him,  dashed  his  hat  upon  the  table  where  the 
others  were  sitting,  and  with  a  dreadful  oath 
told  them  that  Susan  Pilchard  had  certainly 
been  kidnapped,  and  would  undoubtedly  betray 
them. 

"  Not  she,"  said  Havers,  sulkily. 

"  I  tell  you  she  -s^dll,"  retorted  the  other. 

"  She  won't,"  said  Havers. 

The  ballad-singer  looked  fierce,  but  said  no- 
thing more  for  a  while,  and  then  went  on  to 
relate  how  he  had  just  been  to  the  public- 
house,  and  found  that  what  had  been  reported 
by  the  woman  who  was  his  companion  was 
quite  true.  The  girl  had  been  carried  off  the 
very  night  they  left  her  by  a  stranger,  who  said 
he  knew  her  friends  and  would  take  care  of  her. 

"  Friends  !"  echoed  Havers,  when  he  made 
this  statement ;  "  why  she  has  none.  To  my 
certain  knowledge,  she's  been  in  the  streets 
ever  since  she  was  four  years  old,  and  never 
knew  father,  nor  mother,  nor  brother,  nor  sis- 
ter, nor  any  home  at  all.  There's  something 
in  it  that  looks  against  us.  But  I'll  lay  my 
life  Susan  Pilchard  won't  peach.  She's  the 
only  one  here  that  isn't  a  born  devil ;  and  I 
never  heard  of  her  telling  a  lie,  no,  not  to  save 
herself  from  Sam's  beating ;  and  if  no  more's 
knoAvn  than  she  tells,  we're  safe  still." 

Just  at  this  moment  the  door  was  again 
opened,  and  in  walked  a  tall,  black-haired  man, 
with  a  scowling  visage,  a  thick  bludgeon  in  his 
hand,  and  a  savage  dog  by  his  side,  mongrel 
in  breed,  and  looking  as  if  he  was  reared  for 
the  service  of  thieves  and  forgers. 

''  Well,  captain,  you've  made  a  precious  long 
holiday  of  it  !"  was  the  salutation  he  met  with 
from  Havers. 

"  Couldn't  help  it,"  replied  the  man.  "  Trade's 
bad,  going  to  the  dogs  ;  and  that  scoundrel  Jew 
haggled  for  days  together  about  the  notes." 

"  Why,  what's  in  the  wind  now  ?"  asked 
Havers. 

"  Oh,  nothing's  in  the  wind ;  only  the  dog 
objected  to  the  signature,  and  said  it  was  badly 
done  and  wouldn't  pass  ;  and  I  could  get  no- 
thing from  him  without  taking  off"  another  ten 
pounds." 

When  the  gang  had  sufiiciently  expressed 
their  hatred  of  the  Jew,  who  I  concluded  was 
their  agent  in  uttering  the  notes  forged  up- 
stairs. Havers  said  to  the  man  who  had  just 
entered,  "  What  was  it  called  you  oft*  the  day 
you  went  away,  and  made  you  leave  the  boards 
all  up  ?  Don't  you  know,  captain,  we're  sworn 
against  letting  that  floor  stay  oi)en  when  we 
\  come  down  the  passage  ?" 

"  Boards  up  !"  echoed  the  captain  ;  "  I  never 
touched  the  boards,  and  haven't  touched  them 
for  months  past." 

Tlie  others  looked  at  each  other  with  a  wink 
of  incredulity,  and  one  of  them  re])lied  : 

"  Come,  come,  ca])tain,  that's  no  go.  We 
found  them  all  open,  and  the  rubbish  strewed 
about." 
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Tlie  captain  made  a  frightful  asseveration 
that  he  knew  notliing  of  the  matter,  and  said 
they  were  joking  him  ;  and  while  my  heart  beat 
hard  against  my  bosom,  I  heard  them  diseuss 
the  question  of  the  captain's  honour,  until  all 
were  convinced  that  he  was  speaking  the  truth, 
and  with  him  were  thunderstruck  at  finding 
that  some  stranger  must  have  penetrated  to 
their  secret  working-place.  At  last  they  re- 
membered that  on  one  occasion  they  had  re- 
cently found  the  ladder  hanging  loose  in  the 
passage,  and  not  fixed  upon  its  usual  resting- 
place.  This  seemed  a  confirmation  of  their 
suspicions,  if  any  were  needed. 

"  Was  it  any  one  from  here,  do  you  think  ?" 
asked  the  captain. 

"  It  couldn't  be,"  replied  Havers.  "  They 
have  none  of  them  the  keys  of  the  door ;  and 
if  they  had,  and  had  found  their  way  up  the 
ladder,  how  should  they  have  knoAvn  what  was 
underneath  the  boards  upstairs.  Besides,  who- 
ever it  was  that  took  up  the  floor,  only  turned 
up  the  rubbish  and  saw  the  bones,  but  he  missed 
the  gold.     That  was  all  safe." 

All  relapsed  into  gloomy  silence  for  a  while, 
till  one  said  to  the  captain  : 
"  Susan  Pilchard's  gone." 
"  Gone  1     Where  ?     Is  the   obstinate   girl 
dead  r 

"  1  wish  she  was,"  said  Sam ;  "  she's  laid 
hold  of  somehow."  And  he  proceeded  to  detail 
the  story  of  Susan's  disappearance. 

When  he  had  concluded,  the  captain  seemed 
to  think  for  an  instant,  and  then  started  to  his 
feet,  and  shouted, 

"  She  knows  it  all.  I  remember  when  she 
was  lying  all  but  dead  a  year  ago  in  this  very 
room,  and  we  thought  her  insensible.  Havers 
and  I  were  talking  about  the  gold  and  the 
hiding-place  in  the  floor,  and  we  found  by- 
and-by  she  was  neither  dead  nor  asleep.  I 
see  it  all ;  we  shall  hang  for  it ;  and  that  girl 
will  swear  away  our  lives." 

At  this  moment  the  dog  I  mentioned  as 
having  come  in  with  the  captain,  gave  a  low 
growl,  and  turned  towards  the  door  behind 
which  I  was  hidden. 

"  Why  Turpin  seems  to  know  what's  coming 
on,"  cried  Sam,  with  a  bitter  laugh.  "  Down, 
sir,  down  !"  he  cried  to  the  dog,  who  however 
continued  his  growl,  pricked  up  his  ears,  and 
glared  savagely  towards  my  place  of  conceal- 
ment. 

Instead  of  instantly  flying,  I  felt  fascinated. 
I  perceived  that  the  dog  had  discovered  that 
there  was  something  unusual,  and  supposed 
that  I  must  have  made  some  noise  which  had 
attracted  his  attention,  though  too  slight  to  be 
heard  by  his  masters.  Almost  immediately  the 
dog  rose  and  flew  at  the  door,  while  all  the 
party  sprung  to  their  feet  and  Avatched  him. 

"  Open,  open  !"  cried  the  captain,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  feel  in  his  pockets,  as  I  guessed,  for 
his  key. 


"  Stay  a  moment,"  interposed  Havers,  more 
calmly.  "  Fasten  that  other  door  first,  or  we 
shall  be  having  some  one  else  in."  And  they 
all  stopped  to  bar  the  door  that  led  out  into 
the  street. 

I  turned  to  fly,  but  had  not  gone  half  the 
length  of  the  underground  gallery,  before  I 
heard  the  keys  turned  in  the  three  locks  Avhich 
secured  the  door  at  Avhich  I  had  been  listening, 
and  the  moment  afterwards  the  dog  dashed 
in,  and  would  have  pinned  me  to  the  ground  in 
an  instant  if  he  had  reached  me.  Watching 
him,  therefore,  and  turning  the  light  of  my 
dark  lantern  full  upon  him,  I  levelled  my  pis- 
tol, and,  when  he  was  within  a  yard  or  so  of 
me,  I  fired,  and  Avith  a  loud  cry  he  fell.  The 
reverberation  of  the  pistol-shot  in  the  confined 
space  Avas  tremendous,  and  drowned  the  voices 
of  my  pursuers  as  they  came  on.  I  saAv  that 
my  life  Avas  in  their  hands,  and  Avas  confident 
that  if  I  could  not  gain  my  room  in  time  to 
close  the  entrance  against  them,  they  would 
murder  me  on  the  spot.  Accordingly  Avhen  I 
reached  the  termination  of  the  passage,  where 
it  ended  in  the  perpendicular  ascent,  I  stood 
still ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  first  man  appeared 
through  the  smoke  of  the  pistol,  I  again  fired ; 
and  as  it  was  hardly  possible  to  miss  at  so  short 
a  distance,  I  saAv  the  man  fall  headlong,  while 
one  of  his  companions  AA^as  prostrated  over  him, 
either  Avounded  by  the  same  shot,  or  unable  to 
stop  himself  Avhen  his  comrade  fell.  I  then 
turned  and  mounted  the  ascent  Avith  the  ut- 
most speed  I  could  command ;  and,  as  soon 
as  I  Avas  within  my  room,  reloaded  my  pis- 
tols before  attempting  to  stop  up  the  aper- 
ture, knoAving  that  this  last  must  be  the  Avork 
of  several  minutes,  and  that  my  only  safety  lay 
in  shooting  my  foes  doAvn  if  they  should  ven- 
ture to  follow  me. 

No  one,  hoAvever,  came  on  :  and  I  could  hear 
the  groans  of  the  Avounded  man  gradually  be- 
coming inaudible,  as  his  companions  carried 
him  back  to  the  room  which  they  had  just  leffc. 
I  then  lost  no  time  in  replacing  the  bricks  in 
the  opening ;  and  laying  down  the  boards,  I 
dragged  a  chest  of  draAvers  to  the  spot,  so  as 
to  make  it  impossible  for  any  person  Avithin 
the  passage  to  force  his  Avay  into  the  chamber, 
without  such  violence  as  must  arouse  the  in- 
mates of  the  house. 

As  soon  as  I  had  tolerably  calmed  myself,  a 
least  in  appearance,  and  the  smell  of  the  gun- 
poAvder,  Avhich  had  come  up  the  passage  into 
the  room,  had  passed  off"  through  the  Avindow, 
Avhich  I  thrcAV  open,  I  Avent  to  seek  my  land- 
lady or  her  daughter,  to  learn  Avhether  the  re- 
port of  the  pistol  had  been  so  distinctly  audible 
in  the  house  as  to  excite  their  curiosity  as  to 
its  cause.  I  found  them  talking  of  a  strange 
noise  they  had  just  heard  from  behind  the  fire- 
place ;  but  it  seemed  to  them  to  come  so  clearly 
from  the  adjoining  house,  that  they  had  set  it 
down  to  the  falling  of  a  heavy  weight,  or  some 
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other  cause  not  worth  troubling  themselves  to 
inquire  into.  So  far  relieved,  I  set  myself  to 
consider  Avhat  must  next  be  done.  Should  I 
act  like  a  man  of  sense,  and  go  the  next  morn- 
ing to  Bow  Street,  and  tell  the  whole  story  to 
the  police-magistrate ;  or  should  I  follow  my 
love  of  mystery,  and  fondness  for  managing  all 
aftairs  my  own  way,  and  go  on  a  little  longer, 
striving  to  find  out  something  more  by  my 
own  unaided  efforts  1  After  long  meditation 
and  irresolution,  I  decided  at  length  that  as 
perhaps  I  had  killed  a  man,  I  might  come  into 
great  trouble  if  I  lost  any  time  in  being  in- 
former against  myself ;  and  the  next  day  1  laid 

the  whole  affair  before  Mr. ,  the  Bow-Street 

magistrate ;  and  before  noon  I  was  in  company 
with  several  police-officers  searching  every  nook 
and  cranny  of  the  apartment  where  the  beggars 
and  coiners  met  and  feasted.  Nothing  was 
said  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  house  where  I 
lodged,  or  to  the  neighbours,  that  as  little  sus- 
picion as  possible  might  be  excited. 

I  found  that  the  room  where  the  nightly 
carouse  was  held  w^as  situated  at  the  back  of  a 
low  public-house,  in  a  street  running  parallel 
to  the  street  in  which  I  myself  lived,  and  which 
was  so  well  known  to  the  police  as  a  house  of 
more  than  doubtful  character,  that,  on  re- 
ceiving my  information,  they  instantly  guessed 
where  to  commence  their  search.  The  room 
itself  was  quite  unknown  to  them  ;  as,  though 
they  knew  well  that  the  house  was  the  resort 
of  men  and  women  of  the  worst  characters, 
they  had  never  had  occasion  to  examine  the 
back  premises,  and  supposed  them  to  consist 
of  nothing  more  than  common  outhouses  and 
stables.  But  though  the  nest  was  found,  the 
birds  were  flown  ;  not  a  man  was  to  be  seen  ; 
nor  could  the  slightest  clue  be  discovered  as  to 
the  names  or  hiding-places  of  the  late  iimiates. 
The  landlord  of  the  public-house  protested  that 
he  knew  nothing  more  of  the  persons  who  fre- 
quented his  back  rooms  than  that  they  were 
some  of  his  regular  customers  j  and  as  they 
paid  for  every  thing  they  had,  he  asked  no 
questions.  Nor  was  there  any  visible  com- 
munication from  the  apartment  to  the  under- 
ground passage.  The  whole  room  was  pa- 
nelled, and  aiyparently  with  solid  wood-work. 
It  had  been  arranged  that  nothing  should  be 
Baid  before  the  landlord  which  should  betray 
how  it  was  that  the  police  had  been  brought 
upon  him.  They  professed  to  come  in  search 
of  some  housebreaker,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
concealed  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  said  no- 
thing of  all  my  story  ;  I  myself  appearing  as 
having  nothing  personally  to  do  with  the  busi- 
ness. And  thus,  when  the  outlet  into  the  pas- 
sage was  found  to  be  concealed,  no  notice  was 
taken  of  it  at  the  time ;  though  one  of  the 
police-officers  contrived  to  ascertain  that  a  few 
moments'  work  upon  the  panelling  with  a  crow- 
bar would  suffice  to  lay  bare  the  door  behind. 
Apparently  disappointed,  they  then   left   the 


place,  and  returned  to  the  police-office,  where 
I  repeated  my  whole  narrative  to  the  superior 
officers,  adding  also  all  that  1  had  done  re- 
specting Susan  Pilchard. 

From  this  poor  girl  it  was  immediately  sup- 
posed that  information  would  be  easily  gained 
sufficient  for  the  detection  of  the  w4iole  gang ; 
and  no  time  was  lost  in  sending  to  her  an  of- 
ficer suj^posed  particularly  skilful  in  making 
use  of  such  hints  as  it  was  concluded  she  would 
readily  furnish.  I  had  my  own  doubts,  indeed, 
as  to  Susan's  betraying  her  old  associates,  much 
as  I  was  sure  she  detested  their  avocations. 
From  what  I  had  heard  Havers  say  of  her  ex- 
traordinary strength  of  character  and  singailar 
uprightness,  united  to  a  look  of  openness  and 
mental  vigour,  which  not  even  the  haggardness 
of  her  countenance  could  wholly  conceal,  I  was 
morally  convinced  that  no  power  on  earth 
would  induce  her  to  turn  against  her  tormen- 
tors, especially  now  that  she  was  out  of  their 
power. 

And  so  it  turned  out.  She  denied  nothing 
that  I  already  knew ;  for  I  thought  it  right  to 
tell  her  what  I  had  discovered,  and  that  I  had 
actually  seen  her,  from  my  place  of  conceal- 
ment, on  the  night  when  the  beggars'  exhibi- 
tion took  place.  All  this  she  did  not  affect  to 
deny.  She  said  she  was  a  beggar  by  profession, 
and  that  from  her  infancy  she  had  been  one ;  but 
she  protested  that  she  detested  the  trade,  that 
she  had  never  stolen  any  thing  or  cheated  any 
one  ;  she  declared  that  one  or  two  of  the  gang 
were  kinder  to  her  than  the  rest ;  that  she  had 
sworn  never  to  betray  any  of  them ;  and  that 
whatever  were  her  suspicions,  she  knew  nothing 
certain  about  the  coining  and  forging  which 
was  carried  on  by  some  few  of  the  confraternity. 
As  to  their  all  being  common  rogues  and  vaga- 
bonds, she  did  not  deny  it,  but  said  that  it  was 
not  her  business  to  bring  them  to  justice  ;  and 
as  to  any  thing  more,  she  was  not  preventing 
justice  being  done  by  withholding  what  infor- 
mation she  had  as  to  their  other  haunts,  which 
the  police  must  find  out  by  their  own  clever- 
ness. Reasoning  with  her  was  out  of  the 
question.  Nothing  affected  her.  Neither  bri- 
bery nor  threats  moved  her  for  a  moment. 
She  had  done  no  wrong  herself,  she  said,  and 
she  could  not  see  that  what  other  people  had 
done  was  any  business  of  hers. 

The  pohce-officers  were  confounded.  Men 
who  live  in  detecting  and  punishing  villains  of 
every  degree  of  blackness  generally  come  to 
believe  that  all  villains  are  equally  black,  and 
that  all  who  associate,  through  necessity,  with 
thieves  and  coiners  are  unconscious  of  a  single 
remaining  \irtuous  or  amiable  sentiment.  They 
were  for  having  poor  Susan  committed  as  a 
vagabond  on  her  own  confession  ;  but  happily 
the  magistrate  was  a  man  of  humanity  and 
more  than  common  ]>enctration,  and  he  shared 
my  conviction  that  Susan  was  honest  and  told 
the  tmth,  and  would  not  suffer  her  to  be  any 
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more  molested — at  least  for  the  present — till 
she  was  better  iu  health,  when  he  thought  he 
would  himself  try  his  hand  at  coaxing  and 
wheedling  out  of  her  the  information  he  wanted. 

The  next  step  was  to  search  the  coiners' 
den  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house  where  I 
lived.  This  was  easily  done  from  the  opening 
in  the  bedroom ;  and  I  accompanied  the  po- 
lice-officers in  the  examination.  We  found  all 
much  the  same  as  when  I  was  there  last,  but 
no  clue  to  the  names  or  other  haunts  of  the 
gang.  We  took  up  the  flooring  of  the  whole 
room,  and  on  subsequent  days  the  flooring  of 
the  whole  set  of  rooms.  The  skeleton  we  found 
without  difficulty;  but  no  hoard  of  money  could 
be  discovered,  nor  any  thing  else  to  help  us 
towards  the  object  we  had  in  view.  In  short, 
nothing  remained  but  to  keep  a  strict  watch 
upon  the  public-house  at  the  back,  in  the  hope 
that,  after  a  while,  some  of  the  gang  might 
pluck  up  courage,  from  finding  that  so  little 
notice  had  been  taken  of  them,  to  return.  At 
the  same  time  the  perpendicular  passage  was 
bricked  up  at  the  bottom,  so  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  reach  the  upper  cham- 
bers except  through  my  apartments.  All  this 
was  done  with  perfect  secresy  by  the  adoption 
of  certain  little  devices  which  made  my  land- 
lady wonder  what  I  could  possibly  be  doing 
with  so  many  visitors  and  packages,  but  told 
her  nothing  of  what  was  really  going  on. 

In  the  mean  time  incpiiries  were  quietly 
made  respecting  the  landlord  of  the  house,  who 
proved  to  be  a  man  of  considerable  property, 
but  with  a  bad  name  for  niggardliness  and  un- 
scrupulousness  as  to  the  means  by  which  he 
got  his  wealth.  It  appeared  that  he  was  not 
only  the  owner  of  the  two  houses  adjoining 
each  other,  but  of  the  public-house  at  which 
the  beggars  assembled.  He  had  also  possessed 
the  property  for  a  long  period,  and  the  party 
who  had  owned  them  before  him  had  been 
dead  many  years. 

I  must  now  return  to  Susan  Pilchard.  I 
visited  her  every  day,  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
finding  her  rapidly  recovering  health,  and  such 
spirits  as  were  to  be  expected  from  one  so  pre- 
maturely old.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  she  was 
no  taller  than  a  mere  girl,  while  her  mind  was 
that  of  a  person  of  middle  age.  Her  mind 
struck  me  as  something  singular,  and  almost 
wonderful.  Destitute  as  she  was  of  all  religious 
knowledge,  she  had  a  strange  way  of  wander- 
ing in  thought  from  the  visible  to  the  invisible 
world,  and,  in  her  rude  manner,  had  fashioned 
for  herself  a  sort  of  creed,  in  which  she  firmly 
believed,  and  according  to  which  she  did  her 
utmost  to  shape  her  conduct.  A  more  utterly 
unmanageable  person  I  have  never  known. 
When  her  opinion  was  once  formed,  and  her 
will  fixed,  she  seemed  made  of  adamant.  No- 
thing could  shake  her,  nothing  bend  her,  no- 
thing move  her.  Before  I  had  conversed  with 
her  half-a-dozen   times,   I   became   positively 


afraid  of  her,  so  commanding  was  the  force  of 
character  which  she  displayed.  Her  peculiar, 
distorted,  yet  well-intentioned  morality  struck 
me  as  something  more  than  human,  and  I  re- 
spected her,  and  almost  loved  her,  for  it,  while 
I  felt  more  and  more  every  day  that  she  was  a 
person  who  would  no  more  acquiesce  in  my 
views  for  her  future  life  than  in  those  of  a 
child  half  her  own  age,  unless  they  fell  in  with 
her  own  judgment  and  wishes.  Of  the  general 
purity  and  correctness  of  her  past  life,  so  far  as 
she  had  known  right  from  wrong,  I  could  not 
entertain  a  doubt;  and  I  therefore  felt  satis- 
fied that,  whatever  she  decided  upon  doing,  all 
would  go  well  with  her  in  the  end.  I  could 
not  get  her  to  fix  upon  any  immediate  plan, 
though  she  promised,  if  nothing  fresh  occurred, 
to  take  any  decent  situation  I  could  procure 
for  her,  and  expressed  the  deepest  gratitude 
towards  me  for  rescuing  her  from  her  miser- 
able slavery. 

Still,  I  saw  that  in  some  extraordinary  way 
she  felt  a  sort  of  aflection  for  some  of  the  peo- 
ple whom  she  had  left.  I  suppose  that  in  a 
character  of  such  intensity  as  hers,  it  was  na- 
tural that  the  affections  should  correspond  in 
tenacity  with  the  energy  of  will  and  power  of 
endurance  ;  so  that  her  regard  for  Havers,  for 
whom  she  seemed  to  feel  more  regard  than  any 
of  the  rest,  was  something  betw^een  the  tender- 
ness of  a  child  to  its  parent  and  the  love  of  a 
woman  to  her  lover.  Evidently  slow  in  form- 
ing any  fresh  attachment,  she  yet  struck  me 
as  exhibiting  the  constancy  of  female  regard 
in  a  wonderful  degree ;  and  the  more  I  talked 
with  her — for  she  was  excessively  ojien  in  all 
her  conversations — the  more  convinced  I  was 
that,  without  knowing  it,  she  had  given  her 
heart  to  this  man,  in  return  for  the  occasional 
kindness  and  protection  he  had  shewn  her 
amidst  the  cruelties  of  the  rest  of  her  com- 
panions. 

A  full  month  passed  away,  and  I  had  not 
been  able  to  procure  Susan  any  respectable 
situation,  and  I  was  beginning  to  despair,  when, 
calling  at  her  lodgings  one  morning  on  my  way 
from  home,  I  was  informed  that  she  had  gone 
out  the  previous  afternoon  and  had  not  yet 
returned.  This  most  unexpected  news  dis- 
tressed as  much  as  it  surprised  me,  and  my 
bewilderment  was  as  great  as  my  surprise  and 
distress.  That  she  had  deceived  me,  I  could 
not  believe.  That  she  had  been  discovered 
and  entrapped  by  some  of  the  beggars  or 
coiners  I  thought  highly  improbable,  as  from 
the  change  in  her  dress,  and  the  improvement 
in  her  health,  it  was  impossible  to  recognise  in 
her  the  miserable  girl  whom  I  had  first  seen  in 
an  agony  of  distress  by  the  ballad-singers'  side. 
I  examined  the  room  she  had  been  occupying, 
to  see  if  she  had  left  any  note  for  me,  forget- 
ting at  the  moment  that  she  could  not  write, 
though  she  had  managed  to  learn  to  read  a 
little.    Her  apartment,  however,  bore  no  marks 
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of  desertion.  One  or  two  articles  of  dress 
were  lying  about,  and  a  book  or  two  which  I 
had  given  her  were  on  the  table.  I  went 
to  my  work,  and  returned  to  my  lodgings  at 
night,  extremely  vexed  and  sorry,  and  half 
angry  mtli  her,  and  was  restless  the  whole 
evening  with  expectation  of  hearing  something 
of  her.  Still  no  tidings  came,  nor  could  I 
learn  any  thing  of  her  when  I  called  the  next 
day  again  upon  the  person  with  whom  she 
had  lodged. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  evening,  however,  I 
was  called  out  to  speak  to  a  man  who  asked  to 

see  me.     He  bluntly  said,  "  Are  you  Mr. ?" 

And  on  my  saying,  "  Yes,"  put  a  small  note 
into  my  hands,  and  bade  me  read  it.  It  ran 
as  follows  : 

"  I  have  not  run  away,  and  am  safe.  Pray, 
sir,  come  to  see  me,  for  one  is  dying  whom 
you  knoAV.  The  man  that  brings  this  will 
shew  you  where  I  am. — S.  P." 

"  Who  Avrote  this  ?"  said  I,  when  I  had  read 
the  note. 

"  I  did,"  said  the  man. 

"You  did?"  1  replied  inquiringly,  and  as- 
tonished. 

"  Yes,  I  did.     She  can't  write,"  he  rejoined. 

"  Who  can't  f  said  I. 

"  You  know  who,"  he  answered  roughly. 

"  But  I  can't  come  without  knowing  that 
she  desired  you  to  fetch  me,"  I  said. 

"  Of  course  you  can't,"  said  he  j  "  but  I'll 
shew  you  that  she  did.  What  did  you  say  to 
her,  when  you  left  her  the  day  before  yester- 
day ?     Think,  and  I'll  tell  you  what  it  was." 

I  thought,  but  could  not  remember. 

"  Was  it, — '  I  think  we  shall  have  thunder 
to-day'  V  asked  the  man. 

I  recollected  that  1  had  said  something  like 
this  when  I  parted  from  Susan  the  last  day  I 
saw  her,  and  acknowledged  it. 

"  Well,  then,"  he  continued,  "  you  see  I  know 
her,  and  she  must  have  told  me  this.  Will  you 
come  now  T 

I  hesitated  for  some  time,  thinking  it  vras 
very  doubtful  that  the  message  came  from 
Susan,  till  I  reflected  that  she  coidd  hardly 
have  repeated  my  trifling  observation  about  the 
"weather,  except  for  the  purpose  for  which  the 
man  professed  to  relate  it.  I  therefore  agreed 
to  go  with  him,  and  taking  my  old  friends  the 
pistols,  I  prepared  for  a  night  walk,  and  left 
the  house  with  my  guide. 

"  Who  is  it  that  is  dying  ?"  I  asked,  as  soon 
as  we  were  in  the  street. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  my  guide,  as  roughly 
as  before.  "  I  know  nothing,  except  the  way 
I  am  to  take  you.  Besides,  talking  stops  walk- 
ing, and  there's  no  time  to  lose ;  so,  if  you 
please,  we'll  hold  our  tongues." 

Tins  advice  I  took,  and  said  nothing  till  we 
reached  our  destination.  The  journey  was  long, 
perhaps  four  miles,  and  the  place  we  reached 
Avas  in  one  of  the  London  suburbs,  still  thinly 


populated,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The 
house  to  which  my  guide  conducted  me  stood 
quite  alone,  and  was  reached  by  a  narrow  by- 
path, seemingly  little  frequented  by  any  visitors. 
He  rang  the  bell  loudly,  and  the  door  was 
opened  by  an  old  woman,  haggard  and  wretched - 
looking,  and  miserably  clad. 

"  He's  come,"  said  my  guide,  as  soon  as  the 
woman  appeared,  and,  without  adding  a  word, 
walked  away. 

"  Come  in,"  said  the  woman  to  me,  "  and 
don't  stand  there,  keej^ing  me  shivering  here 
at  this  time  of  night.  It's  much  that  I've  suf- 
fered from  the  likes  of  you  in  my  time." 

What  more  she  might  have  added  I  could 
not  say,  as  I  lost  no  time  in  entering,  putting 
my  hand  in  my  pocket  to  see  if  my  pistols 
were  safe. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  grumbled  the  vfoman,  as  she 
saw  me  do  it,  "  look  to  your  gold  ;  keep  it 
safe.  But  there's  no  need  to  look  to  it  here. 
This  isn't  a  thieves'  house  now-a-days  j  they  are 
all  dead,  dead,  dead  ;  ay,  all  but  one,  and  he's 
not  long  for  this  world." 

I  had  no  time  to  reply,  for  at  this  moment 
Susan  Pilchard  herself  came  down  the  stairs, 
saluted  me  respectfully,  and  cordially  thanked 
me  for  my  kindness  and  "  condescension"  in 
coming  so  far. 

"  You  are  my  only  friend  in  the  world,  sir ; 
and  what  could  I  do  but  send  to  you  ?  And 
I  knew  you  would  forgive  me,  and  was  only 
afraid  I  could  not  make  sure  of  your  knowing 
that  the  message  came  from  me.  Besides,  you 
were  bound  to  come,  for  your  own  sake." 

"  For  my  own  sake  ?"  I  rejoined.  "  How 
can  that  be  f 

"  Come  upstairs  and  see,"  she  replied,  and 
led  the  way  to  a  room,  where  on  a  low  bed  lay 
a  sick  man,  on  whose  countenance  death  had 
already  laid  its  pallid  hand. 

"  Don't  you  know  me  ?"  he  faintly  whis- 
pered, reproachfully,  yet  not  angrily. 

"  Havers  !"  I  cried,  and  my  heart  smote  me, 
as  the  conviction  seized  me  that  he  was  the 
man  I  had  shot  the  night  of  the  discover^'. 
Oh,  how  horrible  it  was  to  see  death  seizing 
upon  a  fellow-creature,  through  the  deed  of  my 
own  hand,  even  though  done  in  self-defence  ! 
Not  centuries  of  existence,  amid  the  cares  and 
annisements  of  this  life,  could  efface  from  my 
memory  the  anguish  which  at  that  moment 
jiierced  me  to  the  soul.  I  had  all  along  been 
aware  how  possible  it  was  that  the  shot  I  had 
fired  had  taken  a  fatal  effect,  but  had  never 
realised  all  the  misery  of  taking  away  life,  even 
to  save  my  own.  I  could  not  speak  ;  a  l)urn- 
ing  dryness  ])arched  my  mouth  ;  I  knelt  down 
by  the  bedside,  and  buried  my  face  in  my 
hands. 

"  You've  nothing  to  fear,"  said  the  dying 
man.  "  I  should  have  nmrdered  you  if  you 
had  not  shot  me ;  and  for  the  sake  of  what 
you  have  done  for  her,''  .pointing  to  Susan,  "  I 
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would  forgive  you,  even  if  you  had  killed  me 
willingly." 

I  gave  liim  my  hand,  which  he  grasped  ;  but 
I  could  say  nothing. 

"  There's  no  time  to  lose,"  he  continued  ;  "  I 
desers^ed  my  fate,  and  I've  got  it,  though  they 
that  are  worse  than  me,  and  have  shed  blood, 
Avhich  I  never  have,  are  gone  free.  And  now 
you  must  promise  me  one  promise  :  will  you 
take  care  of  this  girl  here '?" 

Susan  here  sunk  upon  a  chair,  unable  to 
stand,  and  gazed  upon  the  dying  man  with 
such  a  look  as  I  have  never  since  seen. 

"  Till  I  die,"  I  repHed  to  his  question. 
"  She  shall  never  want  a  friend  so  long  as 
breath  remains  in  my  body." 

"  That  is  enough,"  rejoined  Havers.  "  Now 
listen  to  me,  and  hear  about  her.  She  is  not 
one  of  us  ;  she  never  was  in  heart.  I  know  it 
well,  because  I  always  saw  it  was  so ;  and  I 
know  it  still  better,  because  all  the  rest  hated 
her,  and  but  for  me  many's  the  time  she  might 
have  been  made  away  with  among  them.  But 
she  has  no  relations  in  the  -world  that  I  know 
of.  Her  father  and  mother  were  decent  people, 
but  they're  long  ago  dead,  and  there's  none 
but  you  to  save  her.  You  see  what  she's  like, 
when  she  came  out  here  to  hear  news  of  me  at 
the  risk  of  her  life,  because  she  could  not  get 
it  out  of  her  head  that  I  was  the  man  you  shot 
that  night.  She  knew  I  sometimes  came  out 
here  alone,  when  I  dursn't  stay  in  the  city ; 
and  here  she  came,  and  here  she  found  me." 

Little  more  was  then  said  for  some  time  on 
either  side,  as  Havers  grew  faint  with  the  ex- 
ertion of  speaking.  I  renewed  my  promises  to 
be  Susan's  friend,  and  in  a  lame  sort  of  way 
gave  vent  to  my  bitter  grief  at  having  been 
the  instrument  of  taking  Havers's  life,  even 
though  in  self-defence.  It  seemed  certain  that 
he  could  not  live  another  day,  and  I  offered  to 
w\ait  downstairs  as  long  as  they  pleased.  This 
they  agreed  to  ;  and  I  sat  through  the  night 
by  the  fire  in  the  kitchen,  while  Susan  and  the 
old  woman  sat  up  with  the  dying  man. 

In  the  morning  they  gave  me  a  homely 
breakfast;  and  as  Havers  was  not  much  worse, 
I  went  up  to  see  him  again.  He  was  talking 
to  Susan  wdien  I  entered  the  room ;  and  she 
went  on  w^th  the  conversation  after  I  had  said 
a  few  words  to  herself  and  Havers. 

"  'Tis  awful,  indeed,"  she  said  to  him  ;  "  'tis 
awful  to  think  of;  but  'twill  be  worse  when  it 
comes." 

He  shuddered,  and  then  replied,  "  Then  why 
don't  we  know  what  is  coming  1  I  know  you, 
and  myself,  and  all  the  rest  of  them  ;  and  why 
don't  I  know  God,  if  there  is  one  after  all  ?" 

"I  can't  tell,"  said  Susan  ;  "but  for  all  that 
I  am  sure  there  is  something  on  the  other  side 
of  death,  and  something  more  in  the  world  than 
you  and  I  have  ever  seen." 

"  So  the  rich  folks  say,"  answered  Havers  ; 
"  but  what  I  want  to  be  told  is,  why  I  can't 


hww  this,  if  it's  true,  just  as  I  know  all  about 
what  happens  here  ?" 

"  Why,  you  didn't  know  you  were  to  be  shot 

that  night  that  Mr. killed  you,"  replied 

Susan,  \\dth  a  fearful  quickness,  which,  joined 
to  the  dreadful  words  she  spoke,  made  my  blood 
run  cold. 

"  Ay,  true,"  said  he.  "  And  you  mean, 
then,  that  after  all  there's  a  hell  before  me  now, 
though  I  don't  expect  it,  and  never  knew  any 
thing  about  it  beforehand  ?" 

"  Or  a  heaven,"  replied  Susan  solemnly  and 
gently. 

At  her  words  Havers  heaved  a  deep  sigh, 
and  said  no  more. 

"  Oh,  God  !"  I  cried  to  myself,  in  agony,  as 
the  terrible  realities  of  eternity  were  thus  forced 
upon  my  thoughts  ;  "  wdiy  cannot  I  tell  them 
more  1  They  know  as  much  as  I  do."  And 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  tried  to  pray ; 
that  is,  really  to  address  myself  to  the  Almighty, 
in  the  hope  of  gaining  something  from  Him. 

"  Well,"  said  Havers,  after  a  long  pause,  "  if 
it  is  true,  what  then  ?  Where  should  such  as 
I  go  to  r 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Susan  ;  "  God  knows 
whether  you  could  have  been  better  than  you 
have  been.  And  He  can't  be  a  harder  judge 
than  man  is.  Sometimes  I  do  beg  Him  to 
pity  me  and  help  me,  and  somehow  I  never 
feel  as  if  it  was  labour  spent  for  nothing." 

"Ah,  you  may,  Susan,"  replied  he,  "but 
not  I." 

"  Why  not  ?"  asked  she,  with  the  same  start- 
ling quickness  and  earnestness  as  before. 

Whether  Havers  then  tried  to  pray,  or  whe- 
ther he  w^as  only  overwhelmed  with  thought,  I 
cannot  tell;  but  he  sunk  at  once  into  a  death- 
like silence,  not  moving  lip  or  eye,  while  Susan 
continued  looking  at  him  with  an  equal  fixed- 
ness, and  with  an  expression  of  bitter  sorrow 
and  affection  which  I  regarded  with  actual  awe. 
In  a  few  minutes  I  left  the  room,  and  Susan 
following  me  down  stairs  assured  me  that  she 
had  no  need  of  any  help,  and  that  Havers  had 
money  for  his  needs.  She  then  bid  me  good 
morning,  and  promised  to  let  me  know  as  soon 
as  I  could  be  of  any  service  to  her ;  and  I  im- 
mediately left  the  house,  and  returned  into 
town. 

For  some  days  longer  I  heard  nothing  either 
of  Havers  or  his  devoted  companion,  when  a 
letter  reached  me  from  her,  written  in  an  awk- 
ward female  hand,  and  conveying  the  informa- 
tion that  Havers  died  soon  after  I  left  the  house 
where  he  lay,  and  that  he  had  given  her  a  sum 
of  money  sufficient  for  her  immediate  wants. 
She  also  told  me  that  she  was  intending  to 
leave  the  country,  and  was  going  to  engage 
herself  as  seiTant  to  a  respectable  family  going 
to  America,  who  found  it  difficult  to  get  any 
servant,  find  therefore  took  her,  though  a  stran- 
ger. Finally,  she  entreated  my  pardon  for  not 
coming  to  sec  me,  saying  that  she  could  not 
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bear  it,  as  I  was,  though  unwillingly,  the  cause 
of  Havers's  death.  From  that  hour  to  this  I 
have  never  seen  her  or  heard  of  her. 

I  lost  no  time  in  relating  all  that  had  passed 
to  the  police-magistrate  with  whom  I  had  ori- 
ginally communicated,  and  who  was  still  bent 
upon  discovering  the  rest  of  the  gang.  All  his 
efforts,  however,  were  suddenly  put  an  end  to 
by  what  we  were  con\dnced  was  a  bold  stroke 
on  their  part  to  destroy  all  traces  of  the  past. 
In  one  night,  the  house  where  I  lodged,  the 
adjoining  one,  and  the  public-house,  Avith  all 
its  back  premises,  were  burnt  to  the  ground, 
and  undeniable  proofs  were  found  that  the 


whole  was  the  work  of  incendiaries,  though 
nothing  could  be  done  to  fix  the  guilt  upon 
any  individuals.  The  houses  were  all  found 
to  be  insured  to  their  full  value,  so  that  we 
strongly  suspected  the  landlord's  comphcity  in 
the  crime,  as  even  the  publican's  furniture  was 
also  found  to  be  insured.  No  lives  were  lost, 
the  fire  having  begun  at  an  early  hour,  and  a 
great  part  of  my  landlady's  furniture  was  saved, 
as  also  that  of  the  neighbouring  house.  Thus 
all  was  ended,  and  one  more  den  of  iniquity 
was  destroyed  from  the  heart  of  London. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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An  accomplished  architect  has,  we  under- 
stand, compared  us  to  Judas  Iscariot,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  views  on  Gothic  architecture 
expressed  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Bambler. 
It  is  therefore  in  much  trepidation  that  we 
venture  once  more  to  request  our  readers' 
attention  to  a  few  thoughts  and  suggestions 
on  a  kindred  subject.  We  write  in  dread  lest 
an  ingenious  parallel  should  be  discovered  be- 
tween our  speculations  and  the  evil  doings  of 
Pontius  Pilate,  Herod,  Caiaphas,  Jeroboam, 
Julian  the  Apostate,  Balaam,  Pharao,  Cain,  or 
some  other  of  the  great  sinners  of  antiquity. 

Another  fear  also  besets  us,  as  we  think 
over  what  we  are  about  to  say.  We  fancy  we 
see  a  large  body  of  our  subscribers,  the  mo- 
ment their  eyes  light  upon  our  sentiments,  and 
long  before  they  have  given  themselves  time 
to  ascertain  what  those  sentiments  really  are, 
rushing  out,  stick  or  umbrella  in  hand,  to  their 
booksellers,  and,  half  breathless  with  haste 
and  indignation,  crying  out  to  the  perturbed 
bibliopole,  "  Stop  that  abominable  Rambler. 
Let  it  never  enter  my  house  again."  To  all 
such  zealous  individuals,  we  venture  therefore, 
in  the  first  place,  to  suggest  a  far  more  rational 
and  satisfactory  plan  for  the  refutation  of  our 
mischievous  theories.  Let  any  one  who  is 
opposed  to  our  ideas  forthwith  sit  down  and 
write  a  letter  "  to  the  Editor  of  The  Rambler,'' 
and  request  him  to  insert  it  in  his  next  No.; 
and  when  this  letter  appears  (as  we  promise 
shall  be  the  case)  let  him  purchase  fifty,  a 
hundred,  or  two  hundred  copies  of  the  No.  in 
which  the  said  epistle  is  to  be  found,  and  dis- 
tribute them  among  his  friends,  acquaintances, 
and  the  public  in  general.  This  scheme  will 
undoubtedly  please  all  parties.  In  such  a  case 
we  make  but  one  stipulation.  The  letter  must 
not  be  too  long;  and,  if  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  elucidation  of  the  writer's  views 
that  we  should  be  likened  to  some  unwor- 
thy personage  or  other,  we  must  request  our 


correspondent  to  compare  us  to  some  one 
of  the  milder  villains  of  biblical  or  ecclesias- 
tical history ;  and  to  reserve  Herod,  Pontius 
Pilate,  and  Judas  Iscariot  for  some  more 
weighty  occasion. 

Seriously,  however,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
putting  in  a  plea  in  behalf  of  the  exercise  of 
Christian  charity  in  the  discussion  of  questions 
of  architecture  and  other  arts.  Nothing  what- 
ever is  gained  by  the  perversion  of  a  writer's 
views,  or  by  treating  a  question  of  aesthetics 
like  a  question  of  faith  or  morals.  Why  will 
some  English  Catholics  continue  to  give  a 
colour  to  a  witty  saying  of  a  certain  well- 
known  priest,  who  protests  that  he  likes  Go- 
thic churches  very  much ;  but  that  there  are 
three  things  which  he  cannot  like,  and  these 
are,  Gothic  vestments,  Gothic  letters,  and 
Gothic  manners?  Why  should  Catholics  carry 
on  their  arguments  on  such  matters  in  the 
style  of  the  savage  old  commentators  on  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics,  who  reviled  one 
another  with  all  the  voluble  virulence  of  Bil- 
lingsgate, because  they  could  not  agree  as  to 
the  omission  of  a  Greek  particle  or  the  use  of 
the  Latin  subjunctive  mood?  Supposing  our 
humble  ideas  on  questions  of  art,  whether 
musical,  pictorial,  architectural,  or  decorative, 
are  worthless,  incorrect,  full  of  practical  evil, 
alike  contrary  to  history  and  common  sense  ; 
well  —  let  them  be  answered  and  exposed 
temperately  and  good-humouredly.  We  do 
not  pretend  that  our  notions  are  a  part  of  the 
Christian  revelation,  or  feel  one  whit  less 
friendly  feeling,  or  even  afi'ection,  towards  an 
individual  who  delights  in  rood-screens,  thinks 
the  Parthenon  ugly,  and  would  pull  down  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
the  happiness  of  numbering  among  our  friends 
various  persons  who  entertain  ideas  on  these 
subjects  diametrically  opposed  to  our  own, 
and,  what  is  more, — "tell  it  not  in  Gath  I" — 
such  persons  not  unfrequeutly  favour  us  with 
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contributions  to  the  pages  of  The  Rambler,  In 
the  name  of  Christian  charity  and  the  interests 
of  our  common  religion,  which  is  equally  dear 
to  us  all,  let  us  have  done  with  this  needless 
vehemence,  and  expound  our  own  notions, 
and  controvert  those  of  our  opponents,  with 
good  nature  and  charitableness,  and  especially 
with  care  that  we  do  not  impute  to  others 
ideas  wliich  they  strenuously  disown.  And 
now  to  our  more  immediate  subject. 

First,  as  we  have  already  spoken  of  Gothic 
vestments,  may  we  venture  a  suggestion  to 
those  w^ho  admire  them  ?  and  let  us  premise, 
that  none  can  admire  them  more  than  our- 
selves. We  really  can  hardly  conceive  a  per- 
son of  cultivated  taste  and  independent  judg- 
ment, who  has  given  the  subject  any  consi- 
deration, not  preferring  the  Gothic  vestments, 
especially  the  surplice,  the  cope,  and  the  cha- 
suble, to  those  even  of  the  best  modern  Ro- 
man form.  We  would  put  the  question  to 
any  painter  in  Europe,  and  ask  him  in  which 
kind  he  would  prefer  to  paint  an  ecclesiastic. 
We  feel  confident  that  there  is  perhaps  not 
an  artist  to  be  found  who  would  hesitate  for  a 
moment  in  choosing  the  more  ancient  pattern. 
And  the  reason  is  this :  the  old  vestments 
look  like  real  vestments^  i.  e.  garments;  and 
not  like  some  silken  or  linen  fabric,  fixed 
upon  a  man's  person  for  the  sake  of  show. 
They  look  like  what  they  originally  were, 
namely,  actual  clothing ;  like  things  meant 
to  be  worn  ;  and  not  (as  the  French,  and 
even  many  Roman  chasubles)  like  advertising 
boards,  fastened  on  the  back  and  front  of  a 
man  hired  to  perambulate  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don with  those  strange  frontal  and  dorsal  an- 
nouncements of  the  merits  of  "  Warren's  Jet 
Blacking,"  or  Madame  Tussaud's  "  Chamber 
of  Horrors." 

Notwithstanding  this,  there  exists  among 
very  many  of  the  English  clergy  an  idea,  not 
based  upon  mere  anti-Gothic  prejudice,  that 
the  Gothic  vestments  are  inconvenient,  and 
that  the  chasuble  especially  actually  puts  hin- 
drances in  the  way  of  saying  Mass  with  due 
reverence,  and  even  safety,  to  the  consecrated 
species.  Now,  has  not  a  certain  plausibility 
been  given  to  this  objection  by  the  use  of 
heavy,  stiff  materials  for  Gothic  vestments, 
simply  because  they  were  rich  and  costly,  and 
— though  in  our  eyes,  very  erroneously — such 
as  were  supposed  to  be  more  handsome  ?  Con- 
sidering what  is  the  actual  weight  and  heat 
of  the  Church  vestments  in  tolerably  warm 
weather,  and  considering  the  paramount  im- 
portance of  facilitating,  rather  than  obstruct- 
ing, the  movements  of  the  body  in  the  per- 
formance of  any  ecclesiastical  function,  we 
cannot  wonder  that  a  large  number  of  the 
clergy  should  denounce  vestments  thus  made 
less  for  use  than  for  show.  People,  even  very 
pious  and  learned  people,  will  not  always  dis- 
criminate ;  and  the  advocates  of  the  ancient 


vestments  may  be  assured  that  no  little  of  the 
prejudice  which  still  exists  against  them  is 
based  upon  their  occasional  use  in  unusually 
splendid  ceremonies,  when  cloth-of-gold  and 
richly  embroidered  silks  are  the  least  gor- 
geous of  the  materials  of  which  the  vestments 
are  made.  As  we  have  said,  we  regard  the 
more  expensive  vestments  as  unquestionably 
less  beautiful  than  the  more  simple.  They 
hang  less  gracefully,  they  fit  the  person  less 
naturally,  and  they  convey  an  idea  of  discom- 
fort in  the  wearer  which  is  any  thing  but 
favourable  to  cordial  admiration.  In  truth, 
in  vestments,  as  in  every  thing  else  in  art, 
ornament  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  subjects 
for  judicious  treatment.  Nothing  is  so  easy 
as  to  overdo  it,  to  mistake  quantity  for  qua- 
lity, and  to  destroy  all  true  beauty  by  aim- 
ing at  an  increase  of  mere  magnificence  and 
costliness. 

To  turn,  then,  from  vestments  to  the  gene- 
ral decoration  of  churches  themselves,  it  may 
be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that  decoration 
which  has  religious  meaning  is  better  than 
decoration  which  has  no  meaning  at  all,  and 
is  merely  pleasing  to  the  eye ;  and  conse- 
quently, that  where  our  means  are  limited,  as 
in  the  present  day,  and  we  are  compelled  to 
consult  a  rigid  economy,  the  former  species 
of  decoration  should  be  generally  employed 
in  preference  to  the  latter.  In  the  former 
kind  are  included  pictures,  images,  banners, 
bas-reliefs,  painted  windows  with  figures, 
Scripture  texts,  and  lights.  The  latter  com- 
prise mere  architectural  or  pictorial  orna- 
mentation, such  as  richly  carved  mouldings, 
foliage,  panelling,  stencilling,  gilding,  stained 
glass  in  patterns,  and  all  such  decorations, 
which,  however  beautiful  they  may  be  in  them- 
selves, do  not  naturally  represent  any  reli- 
gious truths  or  personages,  and  suggest  only 
ideas  of  riches  and  munificence.  Were  it  not 
for  the  difficulty  of  making  oneself  under- 
stood, we  should  not  detain  our  readers  by 
reminding  them  that  this  last  kind  of  decora- 
tion is,  of  course,  admirable  and  right  in  itself, 
and  most  fitting  for  a  Christian  church.  We 
are  only  drawing  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
it  is  of  secondary  importance  to  those  decora- 
tions which  are  more  purely  Catholic  and 
religious,  and  which  more  powerfully  remind 
us  of  the  reality  of  the  invisible  world  and 
the  great  doctrines  of  our  faith. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter,  indeed,  for  a  culti- 
vated mind  to  divest  itself  of  its  own  personal 
predilections  in  the  choice  of  the  furniture  and 
ornament  of  a  church  designed  for  an  ordinary 
congregation.  We  who  have  nurtured  our 
feeling  for  visible  beauty  and  grandeur  from 
our  earliest  infancy,  and  who  perhaps  cannot 
cast  our  eyes  upon  any  single  object  in  exist- 
ence without  a  consciousness  that  it  is  either 
ugly  or  pleasing,  need  a  strong  effort  of  will 
in  order  to  appreciate  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
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poor  and  uneducated,  and  of  that  vast  majority 
of  all  ranks  whose  taste  for  art  is  neither  very 
deep  nor  very  refined.  We  walk  along  the 
aisles  of  a  new  church  or  a  venerable  ca- 
thedral, and  note  with  delight  its  perfect  pro- 
portions, the  elegant  tracery  of  its  windows, 
the  delicacy  of  its  sculptures,  the  harmony  of 
its  tints,  the  skill  with  which  it  has  been 
gilded  and  coloured,  and  our  whole  mind  is 
filled  with  sympathy  for  the  genius  and  mu- 
nificence which  combined  to  create  so  elabor- 
ate and  superb  a  structure.  But  all  this  is 
caviare  to  the  million.  After  a  hasty  glance 
of  admiration  at  the  vulgarest  of  all  elements 
of  perfection,  namely,  size,  and  a  stare  of  won- 
der at  its  golden,  and  azure,  and  vermilion 
hues,  the  ordinary  visitor  of  a  church  turns  at 
once  to  that  which  ever  most  interests  hu- 
manity, viz.  man  himself.  He  gazes  at  the 
statues,  he  contemplates  the  sweet  or  solemn 
aspect  of  a  well-carved  head,  he  examines 
every  detail  in  the  pictures,  he  labours  to 
make  out  the  story  in  a  painted  window,  he 
reads  devoutly  the  texts  from  the  Bible  which 
are  written  upon  the  walls  ;  and  when  he  would 
add  his  own  humble  offering  to  the  splendour 
of  divine  worship,  he  presents  his  lighted  can- 
dle, or  his  few  pence  to  multiply  the  number  of 
the  tapers  which  blaze  upon  the  altar  at  the 
Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

We  cannot,  then,  but  suggest  to  church- 
builders,  whether  lay  or  clerical,  that  when 
they  have  but  a  small  sum  of  money  to  expend 
in  adorning  a  church,  they  should  devote  it  to 
tins  more  edifying  description  of  decoration, 
rather  than  to  that  which  pleases  the  artist 
and  the  amateur,  while  it  sends  the  poor  man 
empty  away.  *'  The  poor  you  have  always 
with  you,"  said  our  blessed  Lord,  when  Judas 
murmured  at  what  he  called  the  "waste"  of 
the  precious  ointment  which  Mary  poured 
upon  her  Saviour's  feet.  Jesus  Christ  has 
given  the  poor  to  us  as  his  legacy  for  all  gene- 
rations; and  though  doubtless  that  gift  includes 
more  than  a  regard  for  the  feelings  of  the  poor 
man  when  in  the  house  of  God,  yet  in  a  double 
manner  shall  we  fulfil  the  Divine  command, 
when  we  combine  a  special  thoughtfulness  for 
the  poor  with  that  pouring  forth  of  precious 
spikenard  with  which  we  delight  to  honour  his 
sacramental  presence  in  his  sanctuary.  That 
art  is  most  truly  Christian  which  employs  its 
resources  for  touching  the  depths  of  the  souls 
of  the  children  of  toil  and  penury,  and  which 
aids  them  in  offering  to  the  Lord  of  the  poor 
some  touching  token  of  their  adoration  and 
their  love.  We  yield  to  no  man  in  our  de- 
light in  the  charms  of  visible  beauty  and  the 
triumphs  of  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  and  the 
architect ;  but  we  would  rather  see  a  humble 
church,  in  which  tlu;  poor  man  delighted  to 
dwell,  where  he  came  to  bathe  the  feet  of  the 
crucifix  with  his  tears,  where  groups  of  chil- 
dren pointed  out  to  one  another  in  large  and 


intelligible  pictures  the  events  of  the  life  and 
passion  of  Jesus  Christ,  where  the  frequent 
image  of  our  Lady  and  the  Saints  reminded 
the  suffering  heart  of  the  blessedness  of  its 
eternal  home  and  of  its  present  communion 
with  the  Church  triumphant,  than  hear  the 
raptures  of  a  thousand  critics  as  they  stood 
beneath  the  wondrous  dome  in  the  Eternal 
City,  or  watched  the  gradual  rising  to  com- 
pleteness of  the  glorious  pile  of  Cologne. 

Nor  let  it  be  forgotten,  that  it  is  of  serious 
importance  to  give  to  our  English  churches 
as  purely  a  Catholic  appearance  as  is  possible 
in  our  present  straits.  Of  the  whole  variety 
of  decorations  and  furniture  with  which  a 
church  is  completed,  there  are  certain  fea- 
tures which  are  peculiarly  Catholic,  and  others 
in  which  Protestantism  continually  copies  us.. 
Thus,  in  many  an  Anglican  church  we  not 
only  see  the  font  and  the  pulpit,  but  the  rood- 
screen,  the  painted  window,  the  sedilia,  the 
richly  carved  stalls,  the  tesselated  floor,  while 
walls  and  arches  and  foliage  are  resplendent 
with  all  the  beauty  that  mere  painting  and 
gilding  can  confer,  and  all  the  spiritual  mean- 
ing which  can  be  derived  from  Evangelistic 
symbols,  monograms,  and  ancient  Christian 
emblems.  But  certain  portions  of  a  Catholic 
church  furniture  they  cannot  have,  or  dare  not 
have.  They  cannot  have  a  sumptuous  altar, 
striking  the  sight  of  every  worshipper  as  the 
one  most  sacred  and  beloved  spot  in  the  entire 
temple  ;  they  cannot  cover  their  walls  with 
pictures,  or  represent  the  angelic  and  saintly 
host  in  noble  images ;  they  cannot  cause  their 
buildings  to  blaze  with  countless  tapers,  rising 
from  the  altar  to  the  very  vault  of  the  lofty 
roof,  at  once  expressing  the  joy  and  adoration 
of  the  Christian,  and  the  glories  of  the  hea- 
venly Jerusalem,  of  which  the  Lamb  of  God, 
now  hidden  beneath  the  sacramental  veils,  is 
the  eternal  light  and  glory.  It  is  the  altar,  the 
images,  the  pictures,  and  the  candles,  which 
distinctively  mark  the  Catholic  church  amidst 
the  most  skilful  imitations ;  it  is  the  altar,  the 
images,  the  pictures,  and  the  candles,  which 
are  the  special  delights  of  the  ordinary  Ca- 
tholic in  the  house  of  God;  and  therefore  it 
is  to  the  furnishing  every  church,  however 
humble,  with  a  sufficiency  of  these  more  spi- 
ritual, intelligible,  and  Catholic  decorations 
that  we  would ^r5^  ^PP^y  the  resources  at  our 
command. 

In  those  instances,  further,  in  which  the 
merely  artistic  species  of  ornament  is  freely 
employed,  we  cannot  but  think  that  improve- 
ment is  often  called  for,  even  when  the  more 
truly  Catholic  decorations  of  a  church  are 
not  wanting.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  spoil 
a  good  church  with  painting  and  gilding. 
Miserable  and  cold  as  is  a  naked  stone  or 
plaster  edifice,  even  when  highly  enriched 
with  foliage,  panelling,  arcades,  and  every  de- 
corative device  of  the  architect,  it  is  not  so 
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offensive  as  a  church  bedaubed  with  an  innu- 
merable variety  of  gaudy  colours,  and  gold- 
leaf  laid  on  wherever  the  slightest  pretence 
for  gilding  can  be  discovered.  There  is  a 
fatal  facility  in  covering  the  walls,  foliage,  and 
mouldings  of  Gothic  churches  with  stencilled 
])atterns,  which  promises  to  become  a  positive 
nuisance.  Already,  there  is  scarcely  a  large 
town  in  the  country  which  is  not  "  decorated" 
in  parts  with  a  perfect  eruption  of  tasteless 
spots  and  shapeless  flowers,  inferior  in  design 
to  a  third-rate  bedroom  paper  which  may  be 
purchased  for  one  penny  per  yard.  With 
some  exceptions,  our  churches  are  being  *'  de- 
corated" to  death.  All  the  architect's  skill  in 
designing,  and  all  the  mason's  skill  in  carving, 
are  sacrificed  to  a  morbid  and  vulgar  passion 
for  colour  and  gilding.  Instead  of  viewing 
the  building  as  a  whole,  and  endeavouring  to 
master  the  architect's  conception  of  the  effect 
to  be  produced,  the  decorator  (unless  he  is  of 
the  very  best  class)  proceeds  to  smear  every 
inch  of  stone,  plaster,  and  wood  on  which  he 
can  lay  his  hands  with  a  boundless  variety  of 
"  patterns,"  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow, 
laying  on  the  gold-leaf  to  the  tune  of  perhaps 
Imndreds  of  pounds  worth,  until  what  was  be- 
fore a  very  excellent  building  becomes  one 
bewildering  mass  of  strong  colours,  in  which 
the  eye  searches  in  vain  for  repose,  and  knows 
not  where  to  turn,  and  is  puzzled  to  distin^ 
guish  a  single  architectural  feature  with  ease 
and  pleasure. 

Decoration  with  colour  ought  to  be  con- 
ducted on  the  same  principle  as  decoration  in 
wood  or  stone.  Its  office  is  to  aid  the  archi- 
tectural effect,  by  bringing  out  its  lights  and 
shadows  with  additional  distinctness,  by  treat- 
ing the  walls  and  flat  surfaces  as  backgrounds, 
from  which  the  furniture  and  elementary  fea- 
tures of  the  building  shall  (to  use  the  painter's 
phrase)  stand  out^  and  strike  the  eye  without 
bewildering  it.  But  in  the  mere  covering  a 
church  with  patterns  (even  if  they  were  indi- 
vidually beautiful,  and  not,  as  in  general,  in- 
dividually ugly),  there  is  no  more  taste,  or 
beauty,  or  art,  than  in  the  multitudinous  but- 
tons and  stripes  which  characterise  that  ano- 
malous creature  now  called  a  "  page."  The 
visible  result  of  such  a  proceeding  is  very 
much  akin  to  gilt  gingerbread  ;  and  the  men- 
tal result  is  a  regret  that  so  much  time,  money, 
and  gold-leaf  should  have  been  expended  with 
so  poor  an  effect.  The  decorators  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  whether  Italian,  Byzantine,  or  Go- 
thic, ought  to  take  a  warning  from  the  abuse 
of  colouring  into  which  the  profusion  of  marble 
has  betrayed  the  church-builders  of  Italy  dur- 
ing the  past  300  years.  Magnificent  and  ex- 
quisite as  the  untravelled  reader  supposes  that 
all  churches  must  be  in  that  land,  where  bril- 
liant marbles  are  almost  as  common  as  Kent- 
ish rag  amongst  us,  bitter  is  his  disappoint- 
ment when  he  comes  to  behold  the  miserable 


tastelessness  which  pervades  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  marble-decorated  churches  of  Rome 
and  other  Italian  cities.  Just  as  our  revivalist 
decorators  think  they  never  can  lay  on  too 
much  red,  and  blue,  and  green,  and  gold,  so 
these  Italian  artists  (so  to  call  them)  seem 
generally  to  have  had  but  one  rule  to  guide 
them,  viz.  the  variety  and  brilliancy  of  each 
separate  species  of  marble.  Consequently, 
there  is  many  and  many  a  church  and  palace 
to  be  seen  south  of  the  Alps,  in  which  the 
architectural  design  is  literally  ruined  by  the 
profusion  and  confusion  of  its  marble  cover- 
ing. Regardless  alike  of  general  harmony 
and  of  architectural  structure,  the  marblers 
have  spread  their  beloved  material  over  floor, 
and  wall,  and  column,  and  entablature,  until 
the  whole  building  bears  no  slight  resemblance 
to  the  show-room  of  a  "  plumber,  painter,  and 
glazier,"  who  wishes  to  attract  admiration  to 
the  skill  with  w^hich  he  can  imitate  all  the 
rarest  products  of  the  quarries  of  Italy.  It 
is  only  when  the  judgment  of  a  Raphael,  or 
some  other  truly  great  artist,  has  directed 
the  choice  of  the  marbles,  that  the  cultivated 
taste  does  not  fervently  wish  them  all  safe 
again  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  whence  they 
were  taken. 

The  colouring  of  statues  and  bas-reliefs  is 
a  kindred  subject  which  has  not  yet  been  suf- 
ficiently studied  amongst  us.  The  question, 
however,  really  presents  little  difficulty.  It  is 
a  canon  in  art,  or  rather,  it  is  the  fundamen- 
tal principle  on  which  all  art  is  based,  that 
its  office  is  not  to  attempt  to  produce  actual 
illusion.  The  office  of  art,  like  that  of  poetry, 
is  to  suggest.  Its  work  is  to  aid  the  imagina- 
tion, and  not  to  cheat  the  eye  and  ear.  When 
it  would  go  farther  than  this,  it  enslaves  the 
mind,  instead  of  ministering  to  its  necessities. 
Instead  of  assisting  the  spiritual  portion  of 
our  nature  to  triumph  over  the  sensuous,  it 
subjugates  the  spirit  to  the  body.  It  makes 
fools  of  us,  in  place  of  elevating  us  into  a 
higher  order  of  being. 

Hence  every  great  artist,  whether  musician, 
sculptor,  painter,  or  architect,  observes  with 
anxious  care  the  natural  boundaries  of  his  art, 
ascertains  its  capabilities,  and  gladly  obeys 
those  laws  which  the  great  Author  of  nature 
has  imposed  upon  man's  faculties  and  on  the 
universe  in  which  he  dwells.  Literal,  decep- 
tive imitation  may  captivate  the  vulgar,  who 
seek  in  objects  of  art  only  food  for  astonish- 
ment, but  it  is  condemned  by  judicious  cri- 
tics of  every  age ;  and  when  it  is  attempted 
by  men  of  real  genius,  the  skill  with  which 
they  work  serves  only  to  make  more  palpable 
the  error  by  which  they  are  deluded.  What 
can  be  more  ridiculous  than  certain  of  the 
imitative  passages  in  Haydn's  Creation^  in 
which  musical  sounds  are  employed  to  repre- 
sent the  movements  of  birds  and  beasts  ? 
How  weak  and  theatrical  the   architectural 
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feats  of  Bernini  in  Rome,  where  the  artist  has 
designed  buildings  on  the  principles  of  pic- 
tures, and  arranged  their  features  with  a  view 
to  their  being  looked  at  from  certain  points 
alone  I 

A  similar  violation  of  the  essence  of  all  art 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  attempt  to  paint  images 
so  as  to  look  like  life.  So  far  from  trans- 
porting the  mind  of  the  spectator  to  the  real 
scene  represented  (which  they  ought  to  do), 
they  chain  us  down  to  the  coloured  figures 
which  we  contemplate.  The  attempt  at  de- 
ception is  either  so  futile  as  to  be  offensive 
and  absurd,  or  it  produces  a  painful  irritation 
of  mind,  because  we  expect  to  see  life  and 
motion  in  what  seems  so  real  and  true.  Death 
in  life  is  the  only  idea  which  painted  statues 
produce  in  the  mind,  when  not  occupied  with 
observing  the  cleverness  of  the  person  who 
produced  the  deception.  If  such  imagery 
rises  beyond  the  elevation  of  a  dressed-up 
doll,  or  a  wax-work  exhibition  of  kings,  phi- 
losophers, and  murderers,  it  is  distressing  and 
enslaving,  and  defeats  its  own  ends  by  fasten- 
ing the  soul  down  to  earth,  while  it  ought  to 
aid  it  to  rise  to  heaven. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  poor  and  uncultivated 
like  painted  images,  we  reply  that  this  is  no 
proof  that  such  things  work  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  them.  The  object  of  pictures  and  sta- 
tues in  a  church  is  not  to  make  nursery-maids 
and  clowns  stare,  but  to  assist  the  soul  in  real- 
ising invisible  things.  We  do  not  want  to  give 
to  a  congregation  what  most  amuses  them  or 
pleases  them.  We  want  to  bring  before  their 
inmost  souls  those  glorious  scenes  which  eye 
cannot  see,  but  which  are  revealed  to  faith, 
and  on  which  the  Christian  rejoices  to  dwell 
with  all  the  powers  of  imagination  which  God 
has  given  him.  We  want  to  carry  the  thoughts 
far  away  from  the  material  temple  and  its  de- 
corations of  wood,  stone,  and  metal,  to  the 
presence  of  saints  and  angels,  to  the  choirs  of 
cherubim,  to  the  throne  of  the  Almighty  him- 
self. And  such  an  end  as  this  is  positively 
frustrated  by  any  attempt  at  actual  illusion, 
such  as  that  which  is  aimed  at  by  the  painting 
of  statues  and  bas-reliefs.  The  soul  is  im- 
peded in  her  heavenward  flight,  and  called 
back  again  from  communion  with  her  Lord 
and  the  company  of  the  redeemed,  to  gaze  at 
a  piece  of  stage  trickery. 

All  this,  be  it  remembered,  by  no  means 
implies  that  sculpture  is  to  be  left  in  its  frigid 
nakedness.  A  sparing  use  of  gilding  and 
tinting  may  be  made  powerfully  to  serve 
the  genuine  purposes  of  the  sculptor's  art. 
Statuary  of  all  kinds  is  generally  wonderfully 
aided  by  a  little  careful  marking  out  of  the 
borders  of  drapery  and  other  such  delicate 
aids,  as  are  clearly  not  meant  to  cheat  the 
spectator  by  an  imitation  of  real  life.  In  this, 
as  in  every  other  point,  we  shall  be  perfectly 
safe  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  great  principle, 


that  the  duty  of  art  is  to  suggest,  and  not  to 
deceive.  Its  office  is  to  teach  the  visible  to 
minister  to  the  invisible ;  to  compel  the  body 
to  serve  the  soul ;  and  not  to  drag  us  down 
to  earth  from  heaven. 

With  one  more  remark  we  conclude.  In 
the  name  of  common  sense,  of  religion,  and 
of  true  Gothic  art,  let  us  banish  Gothic  and 
Old  English  letters  from  our  churches.  If  we 
would  not  have  William  of  Wykeham,  Regi- 
nald Bray,  and  the  whole  army  of  Gothic 
architects  rise  from  their  rest  and  laugh  at 
us  as  simpletons,  let  us  learn,  in  this  and  other 
respects,  to  adopt  the  principles  of  the  me- 
diaeval artists,  and  not  abjectly  copy  all  their 
literal  customs.  When  did  any  artist  of  the 
thirteenth  or  fourteenth  centuries  employ  in 
a  church,  or  any  where  else,  any  alphabet 
but  that  which  was  in  frequent  common  use 
in  his  own  day?  When  did  any  one  of  our 
forefathers  countenance  the  notion  that  the 
use  of  letters  is  to  be  looked  at  and  admired 
as  pretty,  and  not  to  be  read  with  ease  by 
every  body  who  can  read  at  all  ?  Was  there 
ever — in  minor  things — a  more  arrant  ab- 
surdity than  to  paint  texts  from  Scripture  or 
from  the  Fathers  upon  church-walls  or  pic- 
tures, in  a  character  which  none  but  anti- 
quarians can  read  ? 

It  is  said  that  the  Roman  letters  in  common 
use  at  the  present  day  are  not  so  elegant  as 
the  Gothic  or  Old  English  character.  And 
certainly  it  must  be  admitted  that,  though  far 
from  ugly  in  themselves,  the  mediaeval  alpha- 
bets are  more  flowing  and  graceful.  But 
what  of  this,  if  they  are  unintelligible  to 
most  persons  who  will  be  called  to  read 
them  ?  If  things  are  to  be  rejected  because 
they  are  ugly,  why  are  we  not  summoned 
to  doff  our  decent  coats  and  waistcoats,  or 
our  bonnets  and  shawls,  whenever  we  go  to 
church,  and  to  deck  ourselves  in  some  fancy 
costume  which  was  in  use  five  hundred  years 
ago?  Why  do  not  the  admirers  of  Gothic 
letters  wear  Gothic  shoes,  some  twenty  or 
thirty  inches  long,  drawn  out  to  a  point,  and 
fastened  by  a  string  to  the  knees?  Why  do 
we  not  return  to  unshorn  beards,  and  tight 
crimson  pantaloons,  and  caps  with  feathers  — 
(and  bells  too,  to  be  consistent)  ?  If  we  are 
to  pick  and  choose  among  all  known  alpha- 
bets according  to  their  beauty,  some  people 
will  be  wanting  to  adopt  Arabic,  some  Syriac, 
some  Malay,  some  Chinese.  For  ourselves, 
we  should  certainly  employ  the  Hebrew  cha- 
racter, which  in  our  eyes  is  the  most  beautiful 
of  all. 

We  can  now  only  say  once  more,  let  us 
cultivate  the  principles  of  Gothic  art,  and 
Italian  art,  and  Byzantine  art,  or  whatever 
style  of  art  we  choose  to  adopt,  rather  than 
slavishly  imitate  its  minutest  rules  and  cus- 
toms, when  those  rules  and  customs  have  be- 
come absurd  or  useless.     There  is  no  lack  of 
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industry,  no  lack  of  knowledge,  no  lack  of 
talent,  no  lack  of  zeal,  in  many  of  our  mo- 
dern artists.  They  have  already  done  well, 
and  they  may  do  much  better,  if  they  will 
only  think  a  little  more  of  the  spirit  and  the 
si/slem  of  the  days  whose  buildings  they  study. 
Utility  does  not  constitute  beauty ;  but  in 
buildings  intended  for  use,  and  not  to  be  ex- 
hibited in  an  architectural  museum,  there  can 
be  no  true  beauty  without  utility.  And  if 
those  who  are  most  ardent  in  reviving  middle- 
age  practices  and  middle-age  art  would  study 
a  little  more  of  middle-age  history  and  the 
lives  of  middle-age  people,  they  will  find  that 
no  one  virtue  was  more  prevalent  in  those 


much-misunderstood    times   than   the   plain, 
every-day  virtue  oi  common  sense. 


With  a  view  to  shew  what  may  really  be 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  church-building 
and  decoration  in  our  present  necessities,  we 
propose  in  an  early  number  to  lay  before  our 
readers  a  plan  for  building  churches  and  pay- 
ing for  them.  The  same  number  will  also 
contain  the  first  of  a  series  of  designs  in  the 
various  styles  of  architecture  which  have  been 
in  use  in  the  Christian  Church  from  primitive 
until  modern  times,  prepared  by  some  of  our 
ablest  Catholic  architects,  and  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  of  our  crowded  cities. 


CHURCH  FESTIVALS. 


ADVENT. 

No  precise  date  can  be  assigned  for  the  period 
when  the  solemnities  of  Advent  were  first  ob- 
served in  the  Christian  Church.  Whenever 
we  find  it  mentioned  by  old  writers,  or  in  the 
acts  and  decrees  of  Councils,  it  is  spoken  of 
as  the  custom  of  ancestors.  St.  Leo,  in  his 
second  sermon  on  the  December  Fast,  speaks 
of  it  as  a  custom  already  established. 

The  duration  of  this  devotion  was  at  first 
equal  to  that  of  Lent,  and  was  called  the 
Christmas  Lent.  It  was  also  known  as  St. 
Martin's  Lent,  because  it  began  from  that 
saint's  festival,  which  was  its  carnival.  The 
reason  assigned  for  the  number  of  days  being 
fixed  at  forty,  is,  that  this  number  is  represen- 
tative of  the  4000  years  passed  by  the  world 
in  preparation  for  the  Messias.  Charle- 
magne's capitulary*  had  made  the  forty 
days  obligatory  on  all,  notwithstanding  the 
silence  of  the  canons  on  the  subject.  In  the 
reign  of  Pepin,  these  forty  days  were  reduced 
to  four  weeks,  without  losing  the  mystical 
meaning  of  the  4-000  years.  According  to 
St.  Jerome,  it  embraced  five  Sundays,  and 
this  same  number  is  given  in  the  Sacramentary 
of  St.  Gregory,  and  also  in  Egbert's  Pontifi- 
cal. Durandus  also  is  of  opinion  that  the  fifth 
Sunday  strictly  belongs  to  Advent.  Advent 
consisted  of  six  weeks  at  Milan.  St.  Am- 
brose speaks  in  one  of  his  sermons  of  the  time 
of  Advent,  and  of  its  observance  being  an  an- 
cestral custom.  That  it  consisted  of  six  weeks 
we  know  from  Raoul  de  Tongres  ;  from  whom 
we  also  learn,  that  in  his  time  (the  fourteenth 
century)  they  still  fasted  at  Rome.  In  the 
time  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  the  same  space 
of  time  was  allotted  to  this  preparation.  The 
Church   of  Toledo    and   the  whole    Spanish 

*  "We  have  already  explained  in  a  former  article  the 
nature  of  the  capitularies,  whence  it  will  be  seen  that 
Charlemagne  did  not  pretend  to  authority  in  spiritual 
matters. 


Church  observed  the  forty  days,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Mozarabic  Missal.*  In  some  places, 
even  after  the  reduction  of  the  length  of  Ad- 
vent to  four  weeks,  the  whole  forty  days  were 
observed,  and  that  for  many  centuries.  In  the 
Council  of  Salzburg,  in  1281,  it  is  ordained 
that  Advent  should  commence  from  St.  Mar- 
tin's day ;  and  in  the  Bull  for  the  Canonisa- 
tion of  St.  Louis,  issued  by  Boniface  VIIL,  it 
is  mentioned  that  this  saint  observed  a  fast 
of  forty  days  before  Christmas.  St.  Bede  re- 
lates that  St.  Cuthbert  passed  an  Advent  of 
forty  days,  as  also  did  a  priest  named  Egbert. 
The  manner  of  observance  was  as  varied  as 
the  duration  of  Advent.  In  St.  Leo's  time, 
the  faithful  fasted  thrice  in  the  week,  on  Wed- 
nesday, Friday,  and  Saturday,  as  we  do  at  the 
present  day ;  this  we  find  in  his  sermons  on 
the  December  Fast.  The  second  Council  of 
Tours,  in  the  year  567,  can.  17,  orders  the 
monks  to  fast  thrice  a  week  during  the  months 
of  September,  October,  and  November,  and 
during  the  month  of  December  to  fast  every 
da}''.  Such  was  the  Advent  of  the  monas- 
teries. That  of  the  laity  was  differently  re- 
gulated by  the  Council  of  Macon  in  581,  can. 
9,  which  ordered  the  Mass  to  be  said  as  in 
Lent ;  from  which  canon  the  appellation  of 
Christmas  Lent  probably  arose.  St.  Gregory 
of  Tours  relates,  that  St.  Perpetuus,  one  of  his 
predecessors  in  that  see,  in  the  year  480,  or- 

*  Mozarabic  is  another  form  of  the  word  '  Mixtarabic,' 
and  was  applied  to  denote  the  Christians  of  Spain  who 
preserved  their  religion  whilst  under  Moorish  domina- 
tion. This  name  was  also  applied  to  their  liturgy,  which 
lasted  till  the  eleventh  century,  when,  at  the  instance  of 
Gregory  VII.,  the  Spanish  Church  adopted  the  Roman 
rite.  To  save  this  liturgy  from  being  lost,  Cardinal 
Ximenes  founded  in  Toledo  a  chapel  for  the  Blozarabic 
rite,  with  a  college  of  thirteen  priests,  who  were  always 
to  celebrate  according  to  that  rite.  An  edition  of  the 
Mozarabic  Missal  was  published  in  1500.  It  is  also  called 
the  Gothic  Missal,  because  it  was  in  use  when  the  Visi- 
goths abjured  Arianism  and  embraced  Christianity  in 
the  year  689.  Its  other  name  was  given  to  it  after  the 
invasion  of  the  Moors. 
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dered  the  faithful  to  fastjhrice  in  each  week 
from  St.  Martin's  Day  till  Christmas.  The 
first  trace  of  the  reduction  of  Advent  is  found 
in  the  letter  of  Nicholas  I.  to  the  Bulgarians. 

Abbo,  abbot  of  Fleuri,  or  of  St.  Benedict- 
sur-Loire,  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  and 
of  high  standing  in  the  age  he  ornamented, 
mentions  the  reduction  of  Advent  by  one 
third.  The  same  is  testified  by  Bernon,  or 
Berno,  abbot  of  Richenon,  near  the  Lake  of 
Constance,  in  the  eleventh  century.* 

Hitherto,  the  length  and  manner  of  observ- 
ing this  fast  varied  according  to  the  devotion 
of  the  people  or  the  leniency  of  the  Bishops  ; 
but  from  this  period  a  more  general  mitiga- 
tion begins  to  rule  in  all  countries,  although 
many  monasteries  continued  to  practise  the 
full  rigour  of  ancient  times.  It  was  never 
totally  discontinued,  nor  were  its  privileges, 
such  as  the  truce  of  Advent,  as  mentioned  in 
the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Clermont,  held  in 
the  year  1095,  rendered  valueless,  or  lost. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury Innocent  III.  was  consulted  as  to  the  ob- 
ligation of  fasting  during  Advent  by  the 
Bishop  of  Bracara  in  Spain.  The  holy  father 
replied  that  in  Rome  the  fast  had  been  al- 
ways observed.  Urban  V.,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  commanded  his  household  to  abstain 
only.  St.  Francis  of  Paula,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  commanded  his  religious  to  fast  only 
twice  in  the  week.  St.  Charles  Borromeo 
advised  his  people  to  fast  during  the  entire 
Advent  (which,  as  we  mentioned  above,  was 
of  six  weeks  duration  in  his  diocese),  or  at 
least  thrice  in  each  week,  Wednesday,  Friday, 
and  Saturday. 

At  the  present  day  the  observance  of  the 
space  of  four  weeks  is  universal ;  though  of  the 
practice  in  the  diocese  of  Milan,  however,  we 
cannot  speak.  The  manner  of  observance  is 
now  as  variable  as  formerly,  difi'erent  coun- 
tries following  different  modes,  and  diocese 
differing  from  diocese,  even  in  the  same 
country  ;  some  fasting  on  three  days  of  the 
week,  as  in  England  ;  others  fasting  or  ab- 
staining according  to  the  ordinances  of  the 
Bishops  and  prevailing  custom  of  the  province 
or  diocese. 

Such,  briefly,  is  the  history  of  the  insti- 
tution of  Advent.  We  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  intentions  proposed  by  the 
Church  in  the  penitential  exercises  of  this 
season. 

In  his  third  sermon  on  Advent,  Peter  de 
Bloisf  explains  how  our  Saviour  visits  us  at 

*  St.  Peter  Damian,  on  the  other  hand,  states  the  con- 
temporary custom  of  observing  an  Advent  of  forty  days. 

t  He  was  named  de  Blois  from  his  native  town.  At 
our  Henry  the  Second's  solicitation  he  passed  some  time 
at  his  court,  hut  soon  retired,  and  was  employed  by 
Richard  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  transacting^  l)usi- 
ness  with  Alexander  III.  and  Urban  III.  Ue  had  been 
made  Archdeacon  of  Bath,  but  after  Henry's  death  re- 
ceived that  of  London  in  exchange,  which  brought  him 
much  labour,  but  a  small  revenue,    lie  died  in  12W.    At 


three  separate  periods  and  in  three  different 
manners.  "  Christ  has  already  visited  us  by 
the  Incarnation  and  Nativity."  The  anni- 
versary of  this  visit  we  prepare  for  as  if 
Christ  were  really  to  come  again  on  earth, 
and  in  the  same  humiliation  and  suffering. 
The  Church  directs  our  thoughts  specially  to 
this  object,  as  will  at  once  be  perceived  on  an 
examination  of  her  oflfice  during  this  period. 
The  prophecy  of  Isaias,  the  prophet  of  the 
Incarnation,  and  of  the  principal  circum- 
stances connected  with  that  mystery  and 
our  Saviour's  sufferings  and  death,  is  placed 
before  us  for  our  meditation.  At  the  various 
hours  of  the  day  at  which  she  speaks  to  her 
Lord  by  her  priests,  she  pours  forth  fervent 
addresses  of  ardent  desire;  and  with  an  in- 
satiable thirst  for  the  graces  of  the  redemp- 
tion, she  exclaims,  "  Rorate  coeli  desuper,  et 
nubes  pluant  Justurri" — the  Just  One  by  pre- 
eminence, who  came  to  impart  his  justice,  his 
sanctity  to  us. 

"  The  second  advent  of  Christ  is  uncer- 
tain," because  it  entirely  rests  upon  our  own 
endeavours,  and  is  dependent  on  our  own  wills. 
If  we  desire  it  and  ask  it,  the  Just  One  will  ea- 
gerly obey  the  summons  ;  but  not  so,  if  we, 
heedless  of  the  fruit  which  would  accrue  to 
us  from  the  visit,  use  the  fearful  liberty  of 
refusing  to  afford  Him  shelter.  This  coming 
likewise  is  put  before  us,  and  our  holy  Mo- 
ther untiringly  suggests  to  our  souls  senti- 
ments of  sorrow  and  repentance.  *'  Veni  ad 
liberandum  nos  —  Ostende  faciem  tuam — Vi- 
sita  nos  in  salutari  tuo — Domine  Deus  vir- 
tutum,  converte  nos  —  Leva  Jerusalem  oculos 
tuos  .  .  .  ,  ecce  Salvator  venit  solvere  te  a  vin- 
culo— Quserite  Dominum  dum  inveniri  potest 
— Veniet  ut  salvet  populum  suum."  At  one 
time  calling  upon  the  mercy  of  God,  at  an- 
other rousing  us  to  a  sense  of  our  necessities. 

The  third  coming  of  Christ  is  twofold,  but 
on  both  occasions  of  awful  import  to  each 
individual.  "It  is  certain  to  take  place,  but 
the  time  and  place  are  uncertain  ;  for  no- 
thing is  more  sure  than  death,  and  nothing 
more  unknown  than  the  day  of  its  coming." 
The  judgment-day  will  see  the  last  coming  of 
Christ,  alike  important  with  that  when  "  He 
comes  like  a  thief  in  the  night."  Although 
not  touched  upon  by  our  author,  it  has  a  dis- 
tinct place  in  the  office,  the  gospel  of  the  first 
Sunday  being  the  prophecy  of  our  Saviour 
regarding  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  day  of  judgment.  And,  in  another  place, 
she  calls  the  same  to  our  mind — "  De  coelo 
veniet  Dominalor  Dominus,  et  in  manu  ejus 
honor  et  impcrium."  The  same  sentiment  is 
expressed  in  both  of  the  hymns,  which  are 
said  on  each  Sunday  of  Advent,  in  contrast  to 
his  first  coming  as  a  lamb,  his  second  being 

the  request  of  Henry  he  made  a  collection  of  liis  letters, 
to  the  number  of  183.  He  has  left  a  number  of  sermons, 
and  scventceu  small  works. 
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that  of  a  lion.  "  The  first  Advent  was  hum- 
ble and  concealed;  the  second  is  mysterious 
and  full  of  love  ;  the  third  will  be  striking 
and  terrible.  In  his  first  advent  Christ  was 
judged  by  men  unjustly;  in  the  second  he 
justifies  and  sanctifies  us  by  his  grace;  in  the 
third  he  will  judge  all  things  with  equity.  A 
Iamb  in  the  first  coming,  a  lion  in  the  third, 
and  in  the  second  a  friend  full  of  tenderness." 

The  Advent  office  was  compiled  by  St.  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  and  these  three  comings  of 
Christ  seem  to  have  been  kept  in  view  in  his 
choice  of  the  lections  and  gospels.  Nearly 
all  the  lections  of  the  first  nocturn  are  taken 
from  Isaias,  and  consequently  refer  to  the  na- 
tural birth  of  the  Messias.  Those  of  the  se- 
cond nocturn,  with  the  exception  of  the  second 
Sunday,  consist  of  extracts  from  St.  Leo's 
sermons  on  the  fast  of  Advent,  in  which  is  set 
forth  the  duty  of  penance  and  prayer,  con- 
comitantly with  the  obligation  of  bestowing 
on  the  poor  what  we  retrench  from  our  suste- 
nance and  pleasure.  The  third  is  recalled  to 
us  in  the  gospels  ;  in  that  of  the  first  Sunday, 
the  last  coming  of  Christ  at  the  general  judg- 
ment; in  the  second  and  third,  his  preach- 
ing among  men,  and  shewing  signs  of  his 
power,  and  the  testimony  of  the  Baptist  to 
his  being  the  Christ,  is  recorded ;  those  of 
the  Ember  days  and  of  the  fourth  Sunday  re- 
late the  incarnation,  and  the  time  of  our  Sa- 
viour's birth,  and  the  preaching  of  St.  John ; 
but  in  the  gospel  of  the  Sunday  we  are  re- 
minded of  the  long  preparation  of  the  world 
for  his  coming.  We  are  particularly  reminded 
of  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophet  Daniel's 
prediction,  of  the  expiration  of  the  seventy 
weeks  of  years,  the  transfer  of  the  sceptre 
into  the  hands  of  foreigners.  In  the  gospel 
of  the  first  Sunday  the  general  judgment  is 
mixed  up  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
because  the  same  signs  which  were  prophe- 
sied by  our  Saviour  as  indicative  of  the  one, 
also  prognosticate  the  other. 

In  the  minor  portions  of  the  ofiice,  the  ex- 
pectation and  desire  of  the  Messias  is  kept 
alive.  In  the  invitatories  and  capitularies  the 
addresses  become  more  ardent  and  stirring  as 
the  festival  approaches.  "  He  must  increase, 
but  John  must  decrease."  We  are  invited 
*'  to  adore  the  King  who  is  to  come."  "  The 
Lord  is  nigh."  "  Rejoice  always  in  the  Lord  : 
again  I  say  rejoice  .  .  .  for  the  Lord  is  nigh." 
And  on  the  vigil,  "  To-morrow  the  iniquity 
of  the  earth  shall  be  wiped  away."  "  Mary's 
days  are  accomplished  that  she  should  be  de- 
livered, and  bring  forth  her  first-born." 

The  distinctive  feature  of  Advent  does  not 
appear  till  the  17th  of  the  month,  the  eighth 
day  before  the  feast  of  the  Nativity.  On  this 
and  the  following  days  the  rubric  ordains  the 
recital  of  the  greater  antiphons  before  and 
after  the  Magnificat,  each  commencing  with 
the  exclamation  "  O."  They  are  distinguished 
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as  greater  antiphons,  because  all  other  anti- 
phons, even  such  as  are  proper  to  the  festival, 
must  give  place  to  these.  They  are  addresses 
to  the  Messias  under  the  appellation  of  the 
titles  by  which  He  is  known  in  Scripture  : 
0  Sapientia !  0  Adonai !  0  Radix  Jesse !  0 
Clavis  David  !  O  Oriens  !  0  Rex  Gentium  !  0 
Emmanuel !  the  supplication  accompanying 
each  corresponding  with  the  exclamation.  In 
the  first,  we  beg  for  wisdom ;  in  the  second, 
that  He  who  delivered  Israel  from  Egypt  will 
redeem  us.  In  the  third, "  O  root  of  Jesse,  which 
stood  as  a  sign  to  the  people,  come  and  deliver 
us."  In  the  fourth,  "  O  key  of  David,  liberate 
from  prison  thy  fettered  one,  sitting  in  dark- 
ness and  in  the  shadow  of  death."  In  the  sixth, 
"  O  Orient,  brightness  of  light  eternal,  and  sun 
of  justice,  come  and  illumine  thy  people  sit- 
ting in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death." 
In  the  seventh,  "  O  king  of  nations,  come  and 
save  man  whom  Thou  didst  form  of  the  slime 
of  the  earth."  In  the  eighth,  "O  Emmanuel 
(God  with  us),  our  king  and  lawgiver,  expec- 
tation of  nations,  and  their  Saviour,  come  to 
save  us,  O  Lord  our  God."  They  are  sung 
before  and  after  the  Magnificat,  to  signify  the 
close  connexion  between  the  Mother  and  the 
Son ;  the  same  motive  which  nearly  always 
couples  the  Hail  Mary  with  the  Our  Father. 

The  number  of  these  antiphons  has  not 
been  the  same  at  all  times.  Some  Churches 
added  two  others,  one  to  our  Lady,  and  one 
to  the  angel  Gabriel.  To  these  two,  three 
more  were  added  by  other  Churches,  one  to 
our  Saviour,  another  to  our  Lady,  and  the 
third  to  Jerusalem. 

The  sorrow  of  Advent  is  not  so  unbroken 
as  the  grief  of  Lent,  which  ends  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Passion ;  the  event  which  it 
prefaces  imparts  to  it  a  tinge  of  its  own  joy ; 
the  alleluia  is  not  dropped  throughout  Advent. 
In  other  respects,  the  penitential  character  of 
the  time  remains  undiminished  ;  the  colour  of 
the  vestments  is  purple,  the  Gloria  in  excelsis 
and  Te  Deum  passed  over  in  silence.  This 
feeling  should  not  be  violated  by  decking  the 
altars  with  flowers  or  ornaments,  betokening 
joy.  An  exception  is  made  on  the  "  Gaudete'' 
or  third  Sunday,  because  that  day  is  appointed 
as  a  relief  from  sorrow. 

Another  sign  of  the  Lenten  character  of 
Advent  is  the  laying  aside  of  the  dalmatic  and 
tunic  by  the  deacon  and  subdeacon  at  High 
Mass,  the  third  Sunday  excepted.  These  vest- 
ments are  a  sign  of  joy,  as  we  leara  from  the 
ordination  service.  In  lieu  of  these  vestments, 
the  deacon  and  subdeacon  put  on  chasubles, 
similar  to  that  worn  by  the  priest,  but  folded 
up  as  high  as  the  breast  in  front.  This  ru- 
bric should  be  strictly  observed  by  cathedral, 
collegiate,  and  regular  churches  ;  other  smaller 
churches  are  not  strictly  bound,  according  to 
Merati,  to  comply  with  this  rule,  but  the  deacon 
and  subdeacon  must  serve  in  albs,  not  in  dal- 
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matics.  This  rule  holds  for  Lent,  with  the 
exception  of  ^^Lcetare'  Sunday.  This  is  a  relic 
of  the  ancient  mode  of  vesting.  In  early 
times  the  chasuble*  was  common  to  priest 
and  ministers.  It  enveloped  the  whole  body 
from  head  to  foot,  one  aperture  being  left  for 
the  head,  which,  of  the  whole  body,  was  the 
only  visible  part.  Thus  clothed,  the  priest 
began  Mass,  and  not  until  he  approached  the 
altar  were  his  hands  freed,  by  the  ministers 
lifting  up  the  sides  of  the  chasuble,  and  ar- 
ranging it  in  folds  on  his  arras.  A  relic  of 
this  is  still  preserved  in  the  ceremonies  of  an 
Episcopal  Mass ;  the  Bishop  does  not  put  on 
the  maniple  until  he  goes  up  to  the  altar,  nor 
did  the  priest  when  those  chasubles  were  used  ; 
it  was  put  on  then,  because  it  was  the  first  time 
the  arms  appeared.  During  the  Mass,  the  en- 
cumbrance of  the  folds  was  relieved  by  the 
ministers  holding  them  when  the  arms  were 
much  used.  The  same  custom  is  now  observed 
at  the  consecration  and  at  incensing,  although 
no  longer  necessary.  The  ministers,  however, 
whose  functions  were  numerous  and  continued 
throughout  the  whole  Mass,  were  not  so  as- 
sisted ;  to  avoid  the  impediment  of  the  incon- 
venient amplitude  of  the  chasuble,  they  folded 
them  up  in  front  over  their  arms,  not  at 
the  sides  as  the  priest  did ;  their  arms  were 
thus  at  full  liberty.  This  expedient  did  not 
fully  answer  its  purpose,  so  that,  when  they 
had  any  particular  function  to  perform,  it  was 
judged  more  convenient  to  take  the  chasuble 
off.  The  subdeacon  thus  laid  it  aside  to  read 
the  epistle,  but  resumed  it  at  its  conclusion, 
there  being  little  for  him  to  do  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Mass.  The  deacon  did  the  same 
before  chanting  the  gospel  ;  but  as  his  func- 
tions were  continuous,  he  folded  it  up  in  an 
oblong  form,  threw  it  over  his  left  shoulder, 
and  fastened  it  with  the  girdle  under  the  right 
arm,  to  prevent  its  falling  off.  After  the  com- 
munion, having  fewer  duties,  that  part  of 
the  Mass  resembling  the  first,  he  resumes  his 
chasuble.  After  the  introduction  of  the  dal- 
matic and  tunic  for  the  deacon  and  his  assist- 
ant, the  old  vestments  and  accompanying  cere- 
monies were  retained  during  Lent  and  Advent. 
The  whole  of  this  is  still  observed  in  the  Church, 
although  with  considerable  modifications. 

The  prohibition  of  making  no  commemora- 
tion of  the  cross,  on  account  of  the  anachronism 
of  making  a  remembrance  of  the  death  of  Him 
whose  birth  we  are  preparing  to  celebrate,  is 
quite  peculiar  to  Advent, 

CHRISTMAS. 

The  Feast  of  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord  is 
called   Christmas   from   the    custom    of  the 

*  This  word  is  anglicised  from  the  Latin  word  casiila, 
signifying  a  small  house.  It  is  api)lied  to  this  vestment, 
because  it  was  so  large  that  one  might  more  about  in  it 
as  in  a  small  house.  The  word  ;>/anefa  means  wanderbuj; 
this  is  another  name  for  this  vestment,  and  is  very  apj)!!- 
cable. 


Saxon  Church,  which  designated  a  feast  by 
some  characteristic  term  added  to  the  word 
Mass;  as  Ca7idkmas(s)- day  is  the  name  of 
the  feast  of  the  Purification  of  our  Lady,  be- 
cause candles  were  then  offered  at  the  Mass 
for  the  use  of  the  altar.  Lammas-day*  is 
another  example  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Saxon  nomenclature:  this  day  is  the  first  of 
August,  and  is  called  Lammas-day  from  the 
custom  which  existed  at  York,  and  most  pro- 
bably in  other  places,  of  offering  to  the  Arch- 
bishop during  the  Mass  a  lambf  because  lamb 
ceases  to  be  eaten  at  that  time.  The  French 
name  for  this  feast  is  Noel,  from  the  word 
Emmanuel — the  termination  for  the  entire 
word. 

With  Christmas-day  commences  the  time 
consecrated  to  thanksgiving  for  the  coming 
of  Christ,  equal  to  that  which  had  been  spent 
in  preparation.  It  closes  with  the  Purifica- 
tion of  our  Lady.  Unlike  Easter  and  Pente- 
cost, it  is  not  a  movable  feast,  and  is  never 
celebrated  on  any  other  than  the  25th  day  of 
December.  The  Pasch  of  the  Jews  was  vari- 
able, being  fixed  on  the  14-th  day  of  the  first 
month,  as  was  commanded  to  Moses  in  Exodus, 
and  decreed  by  him  in  Leviticus ;  we  have 
fixed  Easter  on  the  Sunday  after  the  14th 
day  of  the  full  moon  of  the  vernal  equinox, 
observing  the  same  rule  as  the  Jews,  with 
the  exception  of  confining  it  to  the  Sunday. 
Christmas,  being  independent  of  any  similar 
regulation,  is  always  celebrated  on  its  own 
day.  Great  discrepancy  has,  however,  existed 
in  the  Church  both  as  to  the  month  and  the 
day  on  which  the  Nativity  was  supposed  to 
have  taken  place ;  the  Eastern  Churches  dif- 
fering among  themselves,  and  from  the  Latins, 
who  unanimously  observed  it  on  the  25th  of 
December.  Clement  of  Alexandria  enters 
into  a  lengthy  chronological  discussion  of  the 
dates  of  the  actions  of  our  Saviour's  life  ;  and 
with  regard  to  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord,  he 
states  that  some  consider  it  to  have  been  on 
the  28th  of  August,  or  15th  of  the  month 
Uux<^yi  and  others  on  the  20th  or  21st  of 
April,  the  24-th  or  25th  of  Pharmuth.  Many 
Churches  celebrated  the  Nativity  and  the  Epi- 
phany both  on  the  same  day;  and  to  the 
honour  of  these  two  passages  in  the  life  of 
Christ,  others,  and,  in  fact,  most  of  the  Greeks, 
added  that  of  his  baptism. 

The  Latins,  however,  were  considerably 
earlier  than  the  Greeks  in  honouring  the  birth 
of  our  Saviour  with  a  special  feast,  and  in 
fixing  the  day  on  the  25th  of  December. 
They  had  anxiously  laboured  to  ascertain  the 
exact  day,  and  satisfactorily  proved  it  to  bo 
that  on  which  we  now  celebrate  it.  Their 
success  was  much  facilitated  by  their  position 
and  the  proximity  of  the  necessary  means. 
From  the  Gospel  they  ascertained  tiiat  the 

♦  In  chap,  xviil,  of  Leviticus  we  read  of  the  sani©_ 
cpremony. 
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birth  of  Christ  took  place  during  the  census 
ordered  to  be  taken  of  the  whole  Roman  em- 
pire by  Augustus.  The  correctness  of  this 
statement,  although  questioned  because  we 
find  no  mention  of  this  important  fact  in  con- 
temporary Pagan  writers,  remains  unshaken 
when  we  reflect  that  we  have  no  history  of 
the  whole  reign  of  Augustus.  The  archives 
of  this  census  were  preserved  in  Rome,  open 
for  inspection ;  and  a  reference  to  them  in 
proof  of  the  birth  of  Christ  was  frequently 
challenged  to  heathens  and  heretics  by  Justin 
in  his  Apology,  and  by  Tertullian  in  the  fourth 
book  of  his  work  against  Marcion.  St.  Chry- 
sostora,  while  yet  a  priest  at  Antioch,  delivered 
his  discourse  on  Christmas,  and  therein  speaks 
of  the  altercations  of  two  classes  of  persons 
concerning  this  festival,  some  reprobating  it 
as  of  recent  introduction,  and  others  defend- 
ing the  antiquity  of  its  observance.  Against 
the  first  he  declares  that  it  had  long  been 
celebrated  from  Thrace  to  Gibraltar,  although 
of  only  ten  years'  date  in  the  Church  of  An- 
tioch ;  that  is,  in  the  year  376,  for  this  homily 
was  delivered  in  386.  That  the  25th  of  De- 
cember was  the  proper  day  for  this  feast  he 
proceeds  to  prove  by  explaining  the  Gospel 
narrative  of  the  census  of  Augustus  ;  for  the 
truth  of  which  passage  he  refers  them  to  the 
archives  at  Rome,  where  people  might  prove 
it  for  themselves  ;  and  if  unable  to  do  so,  they 
must  take  it  on  the  authority  of  those  who 
dwell  in  Rome,  who  have  proved  it,  and  long 
celebrated  this  day  as  the  feast  of  the  Nativity. 
Another  proof  he  adduces  from  the  same  Gos- 
pel, by  examining  the  history  of  the  promise 
and  birth  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  of  the 
Annunciation  to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

The  Greeks,  having  no  authority  for  fixing 
Christmas  on  any  particular  day,  adopted  the 
Latin  custom,  and  from  the  fifth  century  ob- 
served this  festival  contemporaneously  with 
the  Western  Church. 

For  most  of  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  we  must,  of 
course,  take  tradition  as  our  authority ;  very 
few  of  them  are  related  in  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, although  most  probably  known  to  the 
inspired  writers,  from  their  conversation  and 
protracted  intercourse  and  connexion  with  our 
Lady,  during  the  four-and-twenty  years  she 
remained  on  earth  after  the  ascension  of  her 
divine  Son. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  our  Saviour 
was  born  on  a  Sunday — the  day  on  which  the 
Fathers  place  the  creation  of  light.  This  is 
the  more  credible  from  the  fact,  that  two 
other  manifestations  of  light,  or  glory,  the  Re- 
surrection and  Pentecost,  occurred  on  the  same 
day  of  the  week. 

The  place  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  as  assigned 
by  authors  of  considerable  weight,  was  not  in 
Bethlehem  itself,  but  in  the  suburbs ;  and 
this,  on  two  accounts,  seems  to  be  true,  —  the 


stable  was  a  cave,  or  a  hole  in  a  rock,  either 
an  artificial  excavation,  or  a  natural  recess  in 
one  of  the  hills'  sides  by  which  Bethlehem  is 
surrounded  ;  and  if  such  a  place  were  within 
the  city,  it  would  probably  have  been  the 
property  of  some  one,  and  occupied  by  some 
of  the  crowd  who  thronged  the  streets.  St. 
Jerome  mentions  in  two  passages  in  his  letter 
to  the  Virgin  Eustochius,  which  is  also  called 
the  epitaph  of  St.  Paula,  because  it  is  a  sketch 
of  her  life  and  a  panegyric  on  her  virtues,  that 
it  was  not  an  ordinary  stable  erected  for  the 
shelter  of  cattle,  but  a  cave  in  the  rock,  en- 
tirely corresponding  with  the  place  now  vene- 
rated as  our  Redeemer's  birth-place.  The 
tradition  of  the  ox  and  the  ass  being  in  this 
cave  is  supposed  by  Tillemont  and  Calmet  to 
have  been  originated  in  the  fifth  century. 
St.  Jerome,  however,  in  the  letter  already 
alluded  to,  supports  the  opinion  of  its  not 
being  a  mere  fiction,  but  a  reality,  and  cites 
this  circumstance  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
phecy of  Isaias  i.  3  :  "  The  ox  knoweth  his 
owner,  and  the  ass  his  master's  crib." 

Baronius  cites,  in  support  of  St.  Jerome's 
notion,  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  St.  Gregory 
of  Nazianzen.  A  still  stronger  confirmation 
exists  in  the  fact  of  the  Church  favouring  the 
tradition,  and  alluding  to  it  in  her  office  on 
this  day,  in  the  response  after  the  first  lection 
of  the  second  nocturn. 

In  Aringhi's  work  on  the  Catacombs,  called, 
"  Roma  Subterranea,"  is  given  a  plate  of  two 
sarcophagi  taken  from  the  catacombs,  on 
one  of  which  several  scenes  of  our  Saviour's 
life  are  represented,  and  in  the  centre  that  of 
the  Nativity,  the  Child  lying  in  the  manger, 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  St.  Joseph,  and  one  or  two 
other  figures,  and  the  ox  and  the  ass  leaning 
over,  and  looking  intently  upon  the  Saviour. 
This  is  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  this  tra- 
dition being  of  a  much  earlier  date  than  the 
fifth  century. 

The  manger  in  which  the  Evangelist  records 
that  our  Saviour  was  laid,  was  of  wood,  and 
was  placed  in  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  cavern. 
The  fragments  of  it  are  preserved  at  Rome  in 
a  crystal  case,  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Ma- 
jor, which  is  called  S.  Marise  ad  Praesepe,  and 
at  the  midnight  Mass,  which  is  usually  sung 
by  the  Pope,  it  is  carried  in  procession  and 
laid  upon  the  altar.  The  authenticity  of  this 
relic  of  our  Saviour's  birth  is  considered  to 
be  most  substantially  authenticated :  by  it  lies 
St.  Jerome's  body,  which  had  lain  near  it  in 
Bethlehem. 

The  only  miracle  recorded  in  the  Gospel 
as  annunciative  of  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer, 
is  the  apparition  of  the  angel  Gabriel  (that  it 
was  St.  Gabriel  will  appear  from  his  being 
employed  throughout  the  whole  mystery  of 
the  Incarnation)  to  the  shepherds. 

The  first  words  addressed  to  them  were, 
"  Fear  not."    This  is  an  exemplification  of  the 
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rule  given  by  Benedict  XIV.  for  ascertaining 
whether  a  vision  be  from  God  or  Satan  ;  those 
of  heavenly  beings  always  inspiring  fear  first 
and  joy  afterwards,  as  occurred  also  in  Za- 
chary's  case,  when  the  angel  Gabriel  made 
known  to  him  that  he  should  have  a  son.  The 
angel  then  announced  to  them  the  birth  of  a 
"  Saviour,  who  is  Christ  the  Lord,  in  the  city 
of  David.  And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you : 
you  shall  find  the  infant  wrapped  in  swaddling 
clothes,  and  laid  in  a  manger."  These  parti- 
culars were  given  to  them,  lest  they  should  be 
deceived  in  their  expectations,  thinking,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  belief  of  the  Jews,  that 
the  Messias  would  come  in  power  and  majesty ; 
the  circumstance  of  his  being  laid  in  a  manger 
would  prevent  them  seeking  for  Him  among 
the  palaces  of  the  great,  or  at  the  caravansera. 
In  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  what  the  angel 
informed  them,  the  songs  of  the  angels  in 
heaven,  praising  God,  were  permitted  to  reach 
their  ears.  The  words  of  this  celestial  hymn 
• — "  Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo,  et  in  terra  pax  homi- 
nihus  honcB  voluntatis"  have  been  variously  in- 
terpreted, some  referring  the  words  "  honce  vo- 
luntatis" to  ^^ pax"  thus  giving  it  the  meaning 
of  "peace  of  good-will  to  men;"  the  other 
division  understand  "bonce  voluntatis'*  as  rela- 
tive to  "  hominihus" 

In  Catholic  countries  there  is  an  almost 
universal  custom  of  having  a  manger  filled 
with  straw,  containing  the  form  of  an  infant, 
in  some  part  of  the  house,  or  raised  on  a  throne 
in  the  church.  In  Spain,  the  whole  mystery 
is  often  dramatised  to  an  extent  which,  to 
some  English  eyes,  would  appear  unwarranted 
and  ill  advised.  A  stable  is  erected  outside 
the  town,  and  in  it  are  grouped  an  ox  and  an 
ass,  several  persons  representing  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  St.  Joseph,  and  the  shepherds ;  an  in- 
fant laid  in  a  manger;  the  people  crowd  round 
this  with  lighted  torches,  and  there  perform 
their  devotions.  The  origin  of  this  custom 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  devotion  and  faith  of 
the  mother  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisium  ;  whence, 
perhaps,  the  extraordinary  devotion  of  St. 
Francis  to  the  mystery  of  the  Nativity.  In 
the  ardour  of  his  zeal  to  promote  the  love  of 
the  faithful  for  our  Saviour  in  this  mystery,  he 
applied  to  tlie  Pope  for  permission  to  carry 
out  his  design ;  and  this  being  secured,  he  se- 
lected a  stable,  or  a  building  similar  to  one, 
and  placed  in  it  a  manger,  some  straw,  an  ox 
and  an  ass,  and  invited  thitlier  numbers  of 
people,  celebrated  Mass  on  a  highly  decorated 
altar,  illumined  by  a  multitude  of  wax  lights, 
sang  the  gospel,  and  preached  with  touching 
devotion  and  tenderness,*  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
and  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  the  cave  or 
stable  of  Bethlehem  in  which  our  Saviour  was 
born  is  now  under  the  care  of  the  Franciscan 
monks,  and  can  be  entered  only  from  their 
church.  It  contains  an  altar  and  a  picture  of 
*  Ribadancira. 


the  Nativity ;  its  walls  are  faced  with  marble, 
and  a  star  of  different  coloured  marbles  marks 
the  spot  where  lie  lay.  This  custom  still  re- 
tains a  strong  hold  on  the  Spanish  Catholic. 
This  dramatising  of  religious  mysteries  among 
the  Spaniards  is  not  confined  to  Christmas  ;  on 
the  Purification  likewise,  the  whole  scene  of 
the  presentation  of  the  Child  in  the  temple  is 
acted  ;  a  child  is  presented  to  the  priest  at  the 
altar  by  a  veiled  female,  and  with  a  pair  of 
turtle  doves  in  a  richly  ornamented  basket. 

Christmas  is  the  only  festival  which  brings 
with  it  privileges,  or  exemptions  from  the  ge- 
neral laws  of  the  Church.  These  privileges 
are  two,  one  for  the  clergy,  and  one  for  the 
laity.  All  priests,  except  those  who  on  this 
day  celebrate  tlieir  first  Mass,  are,  on  this 
feast  only,  permitted  to  off'er  the  holy  sacrifice 
thrice.  This  privilege  was  originally  confined 
to  the  Pope,  other  priests  saying  two  Masses,  as 
was  the  contemporary  custom  in  the  French 
Church.  The  reason  of  the  Pope's  celebrating 
the  third  Mass  was  on  account  of  his  visiting 
the  Church  of  St  Anastasia  on  that  day,  who, 
by  many,  is  considered  to  have  been  present 
at  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  performed  for 
our  Lady  the  office  of  midwife.  When  the 
Roman  order  of  the  offices  was  introduced 
into  France  under  Charlemagne,  this  custom 
was  taken  up  first  by  the  Bishops,  and  after- 
wards by  all  the  priests.  In  the  earlier  ages, 
priests  sometimes  celebrated  more  than  once 
on  the  same  day.  The  discipline  of  the  Church 
on  this  point  has  now  changed,  following  the 
alteration  of  the  custom  which  sanctioned  the 
celebrating  Mass  and  receiving  communion 
after  the  evening  meal.  Now,  priests  are  not 
allowed,  when  they  celebrate  more  than  one 
Mass  on  the  same  daj^  to  drink  the  ablutions 
of  the  first  Mass,  or  on  Christmas  Day  of  either 
the  first  or  second,  but  are  required  to  reserve 
them,  and  receive  them  after  the  comnmnion 
of  the  last. 

When  the  custom  of  allowing  only  one 
Mass  in  a  city,  at  least  on  Sundays  and 
Feasts,  and  that  to  be  said  by  the  Bishop,  was 
the  discipline  of  the  Church,  all  the  priests  as- 
sisted at  the  sacrifice,  and  off*ered  it  with  the 
Bishop,  enunciating  all  the  prayers,  and  like- 
wise the  words  of  consecration  ;*  a  remnant  of 
which  custom  is  preserved  in  the  ordination 
service,  where  the  newly  ordained  priests  ac- 
company the  Bishop,  who  speaks  aloud  during 
the  whole  of  the  Mass,  pronouncing  the  words 
almost  simultaneously  with  him. 

The  other  privilege  is  common  to  both 
clergy  and  laity,  that  of  being  exempted  from 
the  law  of  abstinence  if  Christmas-day  falls 
on  a  Friday  or  Saturday,  as  may  happen  in 
Catholic  countries:  *'  Propter  exccllentiam 
Festi,"  as  Honorius  III.  says.  It  was  men- 
tioned by  Nicholas  I.  also  in  his  instructions 
to  the  Bulgarians.  Among  the  Greeks  not 
•  Amalanus,  De  Divin.  Offic. ;  Mabillon,  Ordo 
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abstinence  at  all  is  observed  during  the  Do- 
decanieron  from  Christmas  till  Epiphany.  In 
Catholic  countries  the  abstinence  of  Saturday 
is  suspended  during  the  six  \veeks  after  Christ- 
mas. In  the  middle  ages  Christmas  conferred 
also  the  privilege  of  the  "  week  of  remission," 
during  which  creditors  could  pursue  no  claim 
on  their  debtors;  it  was  extended  also  to 
Easter  and  Pentecost.  In  those  times  a  pe- 
culiar ceremony  was  performed  in  the  Papal 
chapel  during  matins  :  a  helmet  and  sword 
were  blessed  for  a  knight  or  prince,  and  if 
the  individual  for  whom  they  were  destined 
was  present,  he  chanted  the  fifth  lesson,  hold- 
ing the  newly  blessed  sword  in  his  hand  ;  the 
antecedent  ceremony  being,  that  he  should  ap- 
proach the  feet  of  the  Pope,  draw  his  sword, 
and  touch  the  ground  with  its  point  thrice, 
and  brandish  it  thrice ;  then  proceeding  to 
the  lectern,  should  take  off  his  helmet,  and 
put  on  the  cope.     The  reason  of  this  is,  be- 


cause the  lection  is  illustrative  of  the  combat 
between  Christ  and  the  demon  ;  because  it 
commences  with  "Exiit  edictum  de  Cassare."* 
This  ceremony  was  instituted  by  Charlemagne, 
who  chanted  the  gospel  of  the  midnight. 

Three  Masses  are  celebrated  on  this  day, 
to  commemorate  and  honour  the  three  births 
of  Christ :  his  birth  or  eternal  generation  ia 
the  bosom  of  his  Father,  his  birth  from  the 
womb  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  his  birth  in 
just  souls.  The  first  of  these  is  commemo- 
rated in  the  Midnight  Mass,  the  second  in  the 
Aurora  Mass,  and  the  third  in  the  Mass  of 
Noon,  for  which  reason  the  opening  of  St. 
John's  Gospel  is  appointed  to  this  Mass;  the 
epistle  is  a  passage  from  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  on  the  eternal  generation  of  the 
Son.  The  Pontiffs  celebrated  the  first  of 
these  at  St.  Mary  Major's,  the  second  at  the 
Basilica  of  St.  Anastasia,  and  the  third  at  the 
Vatican.  M. 
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The  Houses  of  God:  as  they  ivere, — as  they 
are, — and  as  they  ought  to  be.  A  Sermon. 
By  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Dayman,  Curate  of  St. 
John  Baptist's,  Wasperton,  Warwickshire, 
late  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Rivingtons. 
Of  all  the  ecclesiastical  phenomena  of  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century,  there  are  few  more  cu- 
rious than  the  architectural  revivalism  which 
has  sprung  up  in  the  Protestant  Church  of 
England  and  the  Dissenting  communities  of 
this  country.  Endless  as  are  now  the  new 
Gothic  edifices, — Anglican,  Independent,  Me- 
thodist, Baptist,  and  Socinian,  ■ — which  greet 
the  eyes  of  the  traveller  whithersoever  he 
roams,  in  country  or  in  town,  it  is  difficult  to 
realise  the  fact,  that  it  is  Qiot  yet  a  quarter  of 
a  century  since  this  devotion  to  the  aesthetics 
of  religion  was  born  in  the  land.  We  remem- 
ber well  the  period  when, — the  Catholics  being 
preeminent  in  the  cultivation  of  ugliness,  —  a 
new  church  or  chapel  was  not  only  a  rarity, 
but  when  it  was  erected  was  usually  a  dole- 
ful, hideous,  whity-brown,  brick  production, 
modelled  on  the  true  conventicle  type,  intole- 
rably unhealthy,  extraordinarily  inconvenient, 
and  expressing  in  an  infinitesimally  minute  de- 
gree the  ideas  of  worship  and  prayer.  Inability 
forbade  the  Catholics  to  build ;  want  of  incli- 
nation forbade  the  Nonconformists ;  and  Acts 
of  Parliament  forbade  the  Established  Church. 
Here  and  there  a  triumph  of  industry,  energy, 
and  art  was  called  into  life  by  some  self-denj'- 
ing  priest,  seme  speculating  builder,  or  some 
fanatical  expounder  of  Evangelicalism.  But 
these  things  were  rare  ;  and  whensoever  the 


stagnation  of  the  times  was  broken,  so  far  a^ 
the  appearance  of  the  newly-created  edifices 
was  concerned,  one  was  tempted  to  join  in  Dr. 
Johnson's  cry,  when  a  certain  lady  extolled  her 
daughter's  musical  performance  as  a  thing  most 
difficult  of  execution,  "  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
madam,  that  it  is  not  impossible." 

At  last  the  movement  began.  Orpheus 
struck  the  lyre,  and  the  stones  were  instinct 
with  life.  Lord  Liverpool — (for  we  are  not 
about  to  speak  of  the  architectural  movement 
in  the  Catholic  Church) — passed  an  Act  of 
Parliament;  and  commissioners,  noble  and  epis- 
copal, began  to  sanction  and  encourage  the 
building  of  churches.  London,  especially  in 
its  suburbs,  and  various  country  towns  and 
cities,  responded  to  the  sound,  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  edifices  were  reared,  aping  the 
Italian  forms  and  the  classic  grace  of  the  build- 
ings of  W^ren  and  Gibbs,  and  at  a  respectful 
distance  copying  the  Catholic  churches  of  Italy 
and  France.  The  movement,  however,  was  for 
some  time  only  Act-of-Parliamentary,  and  in  no 
sense  did  the  people,  or  any  heartily  interested 
class  of  the  people,  take  it  up.  The  whole 
affair  partook  largely  of  that  truly  English  spi- 
rit which,  by  a  word  untranslatable  (we  sus- 
pect) into  the  other  tongues  of  mankind,  we 
des\gn2itQ  jobbing .  Pews  and  pulpits  reigned 
triumphant  in  the  dismal  fabrics  ;  architects 
and  builders  sent  in  enormous  bills;  and  re- 
calcitrant parishioners  were  mulcted  of  large 
additional  church-building  rates. 

By  and  by,  while  a  zeal  for  the  beauties  of 
*  Dora.  Martene.   Albertus  Afgent. 
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the  house  of  God  was  rapidly  increasing  in 
the  general  body  of  English  Catholics,  all  at 
once  the  architectural  tide  among  Protest- 
ants not  only  took  a  turn,  but  began  to  flow 
Avith  a  torrent  that  astonished  the  hum-drum 
world,  which  had  accounted  even  Lord  Liver- 
pool something  like  an  ecclesiastical  revolu- 
tionist. After  a  few  premonitory  symptoms, 
the  Established  Church  Nvent  mad  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Gothic  architecture.  Bishop  and  dean, 
rector  and  curate.  High  Church  and  Low 
Church,  took  to  building  Gothic  churches 
with  a  perfect  frenzy  of  zeal.  Marvellous  were 
the  works  of  art  then  called  forth  by  the  ge- 
nius of  Britain.  Indescribable  were  the  efforts 
which  for  some  years  bore  testimony  alike  to 
the  enterprise,  the  extravagance,  the  bad  taste, 
and  the  ignorance  of  their  promoters  and  de- 
signers. The  superb  remains  of  mediaeval 
splendour  which  still  survive  in  rich  profusion 
were  copied  with  ambitious  but  blundering 
hands ;  and  not  content  with  a  humble  imita- 
tion of  the  modest  parish-church  of  other  days, 
nothing  would  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  church- 
builders  but  designs  after  the  patterns  of  ca- 
thedrals and  abbeys,  and  plaster  imitations  of 
chapels  on  which  the  wealtli  of  kings  and  pre- 
lates had  been  lavishly  expended 

Meanwhile  criticism  seized  the  pen,  and 
praised  and  blamed  with  no  sparing  hand. 
Books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  took  up  the 
"church-building  question;"  societies  were 
formed,  architects  were  brushed  up,  carica- 
tures laughed  down  the  most  flagrant  of  the 
new  enormities,  while  a  powerful  impetus  was 
communicated  to  the  work,  and  a  semblance 
of  vital  power  spread  over  the  whole,  by  the 
self-denying  views  of  the  new  Oxford  school, 
which  was  now  beginning  to  make  itself  heard 
in  the  nation.  Puseyism,  animated  by  certain 
sparks  of  the  old  Catholic  fire,  loudly  pro- 
claimed that  it  was  the  worship  of  Mammon 
which  had  put  an  end  to  church-building  since 
the  epoch  of  the  Reformation  ;  and  that  no 
man  who  wanted  to  save  his  soul  could  do 
better  than  foster  the  erection  of  superb  and 
highly-adorned  churches,  signifying,  as  far  as 
Bishops  and  Ecclesiastical  Courts  would  per- 
mit, the  great  forgotten  doctrines  of  the  Real 
Presence,  of  Baptismal  Regeneration,  and  of 
prayer. 

By  degrees  good  taste  increased,  and  know- 
ledge began  to  prevail.  Church-builders  were 
scourged  so  remorselessly  by  critics,  that  for 
very  fear  architects  and  clergy  began  to  look 
well  to  their  doings.  The  British  Critic  and 
the  Ecclesiologist  took  the  lead  in  the  work  of 
castigation ;  while  ever  and  anon  a  few  words 
of  severe  remark  from  a  Catholic  writer  quick- 
ened the  zeal  of  Anglo-Catholics  and  Establish- 
mentarians  alike.  The  epidemic  also  spread 
among  the  Dissenting  communities.  Every 
heresy  under  the  sun  began  to  be  preached 
beneath  a  Gothic  roof;  and  for  once  at 
least,  the  frightful,  grinning  faces,  and  spor- 


tive monsters,  which  our  middle -age  ancestors 
delighted  to  see  in  the  house  of  God,  found  a 
fitting  habitation,  and  mutely  testified  to  the 
amazement  with  which  their  original  inventors 
would  have  listened  to  the  discourses  of  a  Me- 
thodist, a  Calvinist,  a  Lutheran,  or  a  philoso- 
phical Christian.  And  now  the  aesthetic  re- 
vival seems  firmly  rooted  in  the  land.  At  the 
first  blush  of  a  new  Gothic  building,  one  can 
form  not  the  faintest  conception  of  the  theo- 
logy which  finds  a  home  within  its  walls. 
Many  a  fourteenth  century  edifice,  with  nave, 
transepts,  and  chancel,  bright  with  coloured 
glass,  and  sparkling  with  pinnacles  and  dainty 
tracery,  is  found  to  resound  to  the  declamations 
of  an  inspired  tea-dealer,  or  to  expositions  of 
the  mythical  character  of  the  dogmas  taught 
by  the  Apostles. 

And  amidst  all  this  architectural  epicurism, 
we  mark  an  ever-increasing  self-complacency 
in  the  members  of  the  Anglican  Church,  and 
a  belief  that  this  multiplication  of  lofty  roofs, 
and  sculptured  capitals,  and  gorgeous  windows, 
is  not  only  a  sign  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
body,  which  thus  expresses  her  inward,  evan- 
gelical loveliness,  but  is,  moreover,  a  true  re- 
vival of  all  that  was  best  and  most  primitive  in 
mediaeval  times.  Many  and  many  a  fond  heart 
— and  we  say  it  with  no  feelings  of  unkindness 
or  satire — dwells  with  delight  upon  these  copies 
of  ancient  splendour,  and  rejoices  to  persuade 
itself  and  others  that  the  Church  of  England 
is  thus  making  glorious  that  which  is  really  the 
house  of  God,  and  attracting  the  heart  of  poor 
and  rich  alike  to  the  place  where  God's  honour 
dwelleth.  The  measure  of  success  which  has 
attended  the  efforts  of  church-builders,  the  ge- 
neral desire  for  church  restoration  and  decora- 
tion, the  aversion  to  high-backed  pews,  plaster 
Cupids,  and  images  of  lions  and  unicorns;  the 
passion  for  painted  glass,  for  gilding,  and  for 
painting ;  the  fondness  for  mediaeval  remains, 
and  the  tenderness  with  which  every  ancient 
fragment  of  other  days  is  caught  up  and  che- 
rished ;  all  these  things  combine  to  fill  the  souls 
of  many  an  honest  and  kind-hearted  Church- 
man with  a  belief  that  the  mind  of  England  is 
gradually  finding  a  home  in  these  decent  or 
costly  edifices.  They  will  not  believe  that 
all  tliis  movement  is  not  deeply  and  fervently 
religious.  Tliey  cannot  endure  to  regard  it 
as  a  mere  frigid  or  professional  aestheticism. 
Their  eyes  wander,  with  pleasing  emotion,  over 
the  resuscitated  gilding  of  walls,  the  daintily 
carved  foliage  of  capitals  and  mouldings,  the 
glowing  hues  in  which  saints  and  martyrs  ap- 
pear, looking  down  upon  them  from  golden 
niches  in  "  monumental"  windows ;  and  they 
ask.  Is  not  this  spiritual  life  ?  Will  not  this 
attract  the  poor?  Is  it  not  better  than  loading 
our  sideboards  with  silver,  and  decking  our 
drawing-rooms  Avith  hangings  of  velvet  and 
satin  ?  Does  it  not  speak  to  the  soul,  of  by- 
gone glories,  of  faith,  and  austerities,  and  the 
power  of  the  Church  over  the  world  ?     And 
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will  not  the  great  heart  of  England  once  more 
love  to  dwell  in  these  tabernacles,  and,  amidst 
their  reviving  splendours,  anticipate  the  bless- 
edness of  the  eternal  home  ? 

The  author  of  the  sermon  before  us  is  not 
behind  his  coadjutors  in  thus  creating  an  ima- 
ginary world  of  spiritual  beauty  within  the 
walls  where  the  Anglican  ritual  is  celebrated. 
He  calls  on  his  hearers,  in  earnest  and  sincere 
tones,  to  awake  to  a  sense  of  their  forgotten 
privileges,  to  look  around  them,  and  behold 
how  all  things  tell  of  the  glory  of  God,  and 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
He  bids  them  listen  to  the  sweet  notes  of  the 
bells,  inviting  them  with  the  voice  of  messen- 
gers from  heaven.  He  reminds  them  how  the 
church  is  the  place  for  receiving  absolution 
from  sin,  and  for  feeding  on  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  and  for  praying  for  the  souls 
departed.  He  speaks  to  them  of  the  Commu- 
nion of  Saints,  to  be  realised  and  rejoiced  in 
by  those  who  now  meet  in  an  edifice  reared 
by  Catholic  hands,  when  England  was  truly 
Catholic.  He  tells  them  they  are  brethren  of 
the  saints  and  martyrs,  and  calls  on  them  to 
rejoice  with  those  souls  of  the  righteous  whose 
bodies  were  of  old  laid  in  the  dust  beneath 
their  feet,  and  who — he  supposes — are  viewing 
with  delight  the  meeting  and  the  acts  of  their 
spiritual  children  of  the  Church  of  England 
as  by  law  established.  Above  all,  he  strives 
to  rouse  them  to  look  back  with  sympathetic 
gladness  to  the  day  when  a  Catholic  Bishop, 
with  the  Catholic  ceremonial,  first  consecrated 
the  venerable  building  to  the  service  of  Al- 
mighty God. 

"  Enter,"  says  he,  "  (as  by  easy  sympathy  you  may), 
into  the  joys  which  must  have  gladdened  their  heart  when, 
as  on  this  day,  they  first  saw  the  fulfilment  of  their 
prayers,  the  fruit  of  their  oblations,  the  completion  of 
their  labours,  the  consummation  of  their  dearest  wishes. 
Consider  what  a  blessed  and  joyful  day  this  must  have 
been  to  the  young  men  and  maidens,  the  old  men  and 
children,  and  all  the  faithful  among  the  folk  of  Pack- 
wood,  when  many  hundred  years  agone  they  first  caught 
sight  of  the  holy  Bishop  going  forth  with  his  priests  and 
deacons  to  bless  and  hallow  this  their  ground,  by  them 
set  apart  for  the  Lord,  to  receive  it  from  their  hands 
and  offer  it  to  Him  ;  to  consecrate  these  walls,  and  all 
within  them,  and  dedicate  them  by  a  perpetual  oblation 
unto  the  Lord  for  ever.  How  beautiful  must  their  feet 
then  have  been  to  them !  How  gladsome  must  have 
sounded  their  voice  of  melody  :  how  solemn  the  chant : 
how  imposing  the  procession  of  the  white-robed  choir 
as  they  went  forth,  like  the  virgins  in  the  Gospel,  with 
lamps  burning  in  their  hands  :  what  a  blessed  cere- 
monial to  the  people  of  this  land  :  what  a  jubilee  for  the 
holy  angels :  what  a  day  of  confusion  and  vexation  to 
Satan  and  all  his  demons  ! 

"  How  imposing  to  see  the  light  of  this  new  city 
first  giving  out  its  light :  how  sweet  to  inhale  the  in- 
cense with  which  these  walls  were  then  first  fragrant, 
to  behold  the  symbolic  lights  then  first  shining  before 
men,  from  out  upon  the  altar :  to  behold  the  multitude 
covering  the  pavement  with  bended  knee  and  bowed 
head,  while  the  hands  of  the  anointed  of  the  Lord  were 
lift  up  in  the  sanctuary,  and  diffusing  tlie  Divine  bless- 
ing which  was  descending  on  all  alike :  how  soothing 
to  catch  the  syllables  of  the  Benediction  which  he  was 
invoking  in  the  consecrating  prayer,  '  that  the  invin- 
cible cross  might  guard  the  threshold  of  this  church  : 


that  to  all  visiting  it  there  might  be  peace  with  abund- 
ance, sobriety  with  modesty,  redundance  with  mercy ; 
that  all  disquietude  and  calamity  might  depart  far  from 
it,  with  want  and  pestilence,  and  the  invasions  of  evil 
spirits ;  that  here,  purified  and  blessed  in  every  corner 
and  recess,  might  ever  reign  the  joy  of  quiet,  the  grace 
of  hospitality,  the  abundance  of  fruit,  the  reverence  of 
religion,  copious  salvation,  and  that  those  frequenting  it 
might  have  with  them  the  angel  of  peace,  of  chastity, 
of  charity,  and  of  truth.'  What  a  solemn,  calm  im- 
pression must  have  hung  around  the  whole  building, 
and  filled  the  hearts  of  the  worshippers,  while  the  choir 
were  singing  the  Dedication  Psalms  of  David  :  and  one 
to  another  making  glad  response  in  the  Benediction  then 
invoked : — *  Peace  eternal  be  from  the  Eternal  to  this 
house.'  *  May  the  Eternal  Peace,  which  is  the  Word 
of  the  Father,  be  peace  to  this  house.'  '  Peace  to  this 
house  may  the  holy  Consoler  grant.'  " 

And  thus,  with  more  than  ordinary  bold- 
ness, and  more  unmistakeably  "  Popish"  as- 
pirations, he  gives  utterance  to  the  feelings 
which  more  or  less  move  (we  are  confident)  a 
far  larger  number  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of 
the  Anglican  Church  than  is  now  often  sup- 
posed. Checked,  frightened,  confounded,  and 
"halting  between  two  sides,"  as  is  that  large 
body  of  persons  who  have  taken  up  with  the 
Tractarian  theology  as  the  true  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  so  that,  as  a  body,  they  are  almost  for- 
gotten by  the  nation,  and  ignored  alike  by  Ca- 
tholics, Evangelicals,  and  men  of  the  world ; 
still  we  cannot  doubt  that  a  considerable  body 
of  them  sympathise  with  the  preacher  of  this 
sermon  in  his  longings  for  something  better 
than  the  shadows  and  shams  of  Establishment- 
arian  Christianity.  Disorganised  as  are  the 
Puseyites,  lacking  the  guidance  of  any  great 
and  commanding  leader,  and  irritated  with 
those  who  have  left  them  and  submitted  to 
the  Catholic  Church,  they  still  cannot  tho- 
roughly persuade  themselves  that  the  Estab- 
lished Church  is  a  true  "  branch"  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  they  delight  to  rear 
and  deck  their  material  temples  with  a  hope  of 
strengthening  their  convictions  that  they  are 
"  safe"  where  they  are. 

To  the  Catholic,  who  perchance  wanders  into 
one  of  these  richly-decorated  and  handsome 
buildings,  modelled  as  nearly  as  may  be  upon 
the  character  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  the  first  glance  reveals  the  utter  im- 
potence of  all  this  outward  religion  to  touch 
and  guide  the  hearts  of  those  who,  in  true  ear- 
nest, are  seeking  "  rest  for  their  souls."  His 
eye,  by  a  natural  instinct,  fixes  itself  instantly 
upon  that  object  which,  in  his  creed,  consti- 
tutes the  very  essence  of  a  church  ;  and  behold, 
instead  of  bread,  he  perceives  a  stone  I  Around 
him  are  lofty,  solid  walls,  superb  windows, 
graceful  arches,  and  stately  columns  ;  above 
him  hangs  a  solemn  roof ;  beneath  is  a  pave- 
ment strewed  with  evangelical  symbols ;  far 
away,  at  the  extremity  of  the  building,  is  a 
mystic -looking  chancel,  sometimes  guarded 
by  a  screen,  and  adorned  with  lavish  expen- 
diture and  cultivated  taste;  but  where  is  the 
token  of  the  spiritual  banquet,  for  which  all 
these  gorgeous  trappings  have  been  prepared  ? 
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Where  Is  tlie  altar?  And  where  is  the  Lord 
of  the  altar?  At  tliat  very  spot  where — if  all 
the  rest  were  real  and  truly  full  of  meaning — 
the  utmost  skill  of  the  artist,  and  the  most 
costly  offerings  of  the  worshipper,  would  be 
reasonably  summoned  to  express  the  adoration 
and  love  with  which  the  Christian  prepares  a 
place  at  once  for  sacrifice  and  for  the  feast  of 
the  soul,  he  beholds  a  laboured,  struggling, 
and  faltering  effort  to  defy  the  decisions  of 
prelates  and  courts  of  law,  and  to  introduce 
into  a  Calvinist  ceremonial  tiie  solemnities  of 
Catholic  belief.  In  spite  of  every  thing  that 
ingenuity,  zeal,  and  money  can  achieve,  in  an 
instant  the  terrible  truth  is  proclaimed.  The 
presence  of  Jesus  Christ  is  disowned  in  the 
society  which  meets  in  this  building.  A  few 
men,  here  and  there,  may  attempt  to  realise 
that  awful  and  blessed  Presence;  a  few  men 
may  writhe  and  torture  themselves  in  efforts 
to  escape  the  judicial  declarations  of  that  au- 
thority to  obey  which  they  have  solemnly  bound 
themselves ;  and  the  curious  and  instructed 
observer  may  detect  certain  peculiar  symptoms 
of  the  efforts  of  such  enthusiasts  to  force  upon 
a  Protestant  temple  the  semblance  of  a  Catho- 
lic church  :  but  all  is  vain.  If  ever  there 
was  a  palpable  and  universal  failure,  it  is  this 
conflict  with  the  iron  hand  of  Protestantism, 
waged  by  its  sons  in  its  own  chosen  retreats. 
If  ever  there  was  an  unmixed  and  futile  waste 
of  power  and  splendour,  it  is  this  attempt  to 
make  glorious  that  structure  where  Jesus  Christ 
refuses  to  dwell. 

The  most  perfect  of  all  the  restored  churches 
of  the  Establishment  strikes  a  Catholic  observer 
in  some  such  way  as  the  picture  of  a  man 
without  eyes.  In  an  instant  he  sees  into  the 
very  heart  of  that  system  w^hich  thus  embodies 
itself  in  visible  magnificence.  He  perceives  in 
a  moment  that  this  system  has  nothing  to  em- 
body which  is  divine.  It  can  speak  of  itself; 
it  can  declare  its  ow^n  zeal,  its  own  self-denial, 
its  own  wealth,  its  own  ingenuity,  its  own 
learning,  its  own  good  taste;  but  it  cannot 
speak  of  Christ.  It  has  but  one  symbol  which 
even  refers  to  Christ,  and  that  one  declares 
that  Christ  has  departed.  It  places  on  its 
shivering  table  two  candlesticks,  with  unlighted 
candles;  testifying  thus  against  itself,  and  pro- 
claiming to  those  who  have  ears  to  hear,  that 
the  Lord  of  the  temple  has  called  around  Him 
all  those  that  love  Him,  and  has  departed 
thence.  "  Arise,  let  us  go  hence,"  said  Jesus 
to  his  disciples  in  England  300  years  ago ;  and 
w  hen  his  sacred  Presence  was  gone,  the  flame 
that  at  once  typified  and  honoured  it  was 
quenched.  And  never,  never  —  we  assure 
our  Anglican  brothers — will  their  renovated 
churches  become  the  home  of  this  people 
until  Christ  returns  and  dwells  again  upon 
their  desecrated  altars.  Sinners  who  seek 
salvation  will  not  flock  to  and  love  a  building 
calling  itself  a  Christian  church,  only  because 
a  zealous  clergyman  teaches  that  he  believes, 


and  that  many  others  believe,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Real  Presence  in  some  indefinite  form  or  other. 
If  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  had  been  truly  pre- 
sent in  the  eucharistic  rite  in  the  Established 
Church,  He  would  not  have  waited  for  a  re- 
vived study  of  the  Fathers  in  order  to  draw  to 
Himself  the  hearts  and  souls  which  He  died  to 
save.  The  preaching,  in  a  certain  building,  of 
the  Real  Presence  will  not  make  Christ  ac- 
tually present  there.  They  may  preach  it  till 
the  last  trumpet  sounds  throughout  the  world  ;^ 
but  they  will  not  alter  the  irrevocjlble  law  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  drag  Him  down  from  hea- 
ven, so  to  say,  against  his  own  omnipotent 
will. 

And  therefore  it  is  that  all  this  architectural 
and  antiquarian  grandeur  is  vanity,  and  worse 
than  vanity.  It  is  a  mere  spreading  of  opinions 
and  belief,  and  not  a  bringing  down  of  Al- 
mighty God  to  the  body  and  the  soul  of  man. 
Oh,  that  we  could  open  the  eyes  of  our  brethren 
according  to  the  fllesh  to  this  most  momentous 
and  unchangeable  distinction !  Oh,  that  by  our 
poor  efforts  we  could  dart  one  single  ray  of  ce- 
lestial light  into  their  minds,  and  convince  them 
that  the  propagation  of  the  most  Catholic  doc- 
trines concerning  the  Eucharist  is  not  the  calling 
down  of  Jesus  Christ  from  his  throne  of  glory  I 
In  vain  they  adorn  their  churches;  in  vain 
they  speak  of  saints  and  martyrs;  in  vain  they 
argue  and  prove  that  the  Church  has  ever  held 
the  dogma  of  the  Real  Presence ;  in  vain  they 
silently  defy  the  mandates  of  their  superiors 
and  magistrates,  and  strive  to  the  utmost  to 
make  a  Protestant  communion-table  look  like 
a  Catholic  altar.  One  thing  is  still  wanting 
upon  the  board  they  spread  forth — the  Son  of 
God  is  not  there  ! 

Vain,  too,  will  be  their  labours  to  propagate 
among  their  people  that  feeling  towards  their 
churches  which  they  know  and  see  is  cherished 
by  the  children  of  that  Church  of  Rome,  to 
whose  calls  of  love  they  are  deaf,  and  whose 
anathemas  they  def}-.  If  they  could  know  what 
it  is  which  makes  a  church  dear  to  the  Catho- 
lic, they  would  despise  all  these  artistic  and 
controversial  labours  as  much  as  they  now 
admire  them.  To  us,  the  material  church  is 
nothing  without  the  presence  of  Jesus  Christ, 
sacrificed,  fed  upon,  reserved,  and  adored  upon 
our  altars.  Except  with  a  view  of  honouring 
and  meeting  Him  who  is  at  once  our  Saviour 
and  our  God,  we  should  not  dream  of  making 
our  churches  any  thing  more  than  mere  masses 
of  brick  and  mortar.  And  still  more,  could 
they  comprehend  how,  when  our  churches  are 
mere  shapeless  masses  of  stone,  or  wood,  or 
brick,  or  plaster,  they  are  still  to  us  tiie  homes 
of  our  souls, — still  more,  we  say,  would  they 
perceive  the  futility  of  all  thoughts  of  setting 
up  a  Christian  church  without  Christ  himself. 
Inexplicable  and  paradoxical  as  the  conduct  of 
Catholics  appears  even  to  enlightened  Protest- 
ants, perhaps  in  nothing  is  it  more  strange  and 
incomprehensible  than  in  this  alternation  of 
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magnificence  and  meanness  wliieli  they  per- 
ceive amongst  us.  How  that  can  be  the  same 
faith  and  the  same  devotion  which  worships  at 
Cologne,  at  Milan,  or  at  St.  Peter's,  and  which 
is  content  with  the  wretched  hovels,  or  vulgar 
conventicle-looking  erections  which  are  termed 
"  Catholic  chapels"  in  this  kingdom,  they  can- 
not understand.  Yet  the  solution  of  the  enigma 
could  be  furnished  by  the  simplest  Caiholic. 
It  is  not  marble,  cedar,  and  gold,  which  con- 
stitutes the  Christian  church,  but  the  presence 
of  Jesus  Christ.  When  our  means  permit  it, 
we  honour  his  earthly  dwelling-place  with  the 
choicest  of  our  offerings;  but  when  we  can  do 
little  more  than  nothing  to  express  our  love 
and  adoration,  still  his  presence  is  ever  the 
same  ;  and  wheresoever  He  comes,  there  we 
delight  to  be. 

Do  Protestants  imagine  that  it  is  because  of 
their  splendour,  their  images,  their  pictures, 
and  their  ceremonial,  that  Catholics  flock  to 
pray,  at  all  hours  and  in  all  seasons,  to  their 
churches  ?  Do  they  think  that  our  churches 
are  generally  kept  open  through  the  day,  be- 
cause they  are  magnificently  adorned,  and 
captivating  to  the  natural  sight?  Do  they 
fancy  that  those  silent  w^orshippers,  scattered 
up  and  down  the  benches,  or  kneeling  upon 
the  stone  floor,  who  continue  their  prayers, 
scarcely  disturbed  by  the  idle  gaze  or  imperti- 
nent remarks  of  lounging  visitors,  are  attracted 
by  any  worldly  beauty  or  show  ?  Do  they 
believe  that  we  snatch  a  few  minutes  in  the 
midst  of  a  walk,  or  a  journey,  or  from  our 
labours,  to  pray  in  one  of  our  churches,  be- 
cause there  is  a  sort  of  magical  charm  in  what 
we  perceive  around  us  ?  They  may  come  to 
See  the  show ;  we  come  to  adore  and  hold 
converse  with  our  adorable  Saviour.  This  it 
is  which  draws  the  Catholic  to  his  house  of 
prayer,  and  makes  him  prefer  it  for  his  devo- 
tions to  any  other  spot  he  can  command  in  the 
world.  If  it  was  only  to  pray  before  a  crucifix, 
or  some  other  image,  or  before  a  picture,  or  to 
touch  himself  with  holy  water,  all  this  he  could 
often  do  at  home,  with  less  trouble  and  no 
loss  of  time.  It  is  to  hold  communion  with  his 
Lord  and  Saviour,  present  in  the  tabernacle  of 
the  altar,  that  he  frequents  the  church,  and 
makes  it  the  home  of  his  aff'ections.  Un- 
doubtedly it  is  a  more  gratifying  and  soothing 
thing  to  him  to  pray  in  that  which  looks  like 
a  church,  and  which  expresses  his  faith  and 
love,  and  which  calls  to  mind  the  glories  of 
God  and  the  triumphs  of  his  grace,  than  to 
pray  in  a  barn,  or  a  bedroom,  or  an  edifice 
like  a  Methodist  meeting-house.  But  in  com- 
parison with  the  influence  of  his  knowledge  of 
the  presence  of  his  divine  Master,  all  these 
aids  to  his  devotion  are  literally  nothing.  That 
which  draws  him  with  the  cords  of  love  is  the 
temple  not  made  with  hands,  the  tabernacle  in 
which  Almighty. God  vouchsafed  to  become 
incarnate  for  ou^  salvation,  and  in  which  He 
now  resides  on  every  Catholic  altar,  alike  in 


the  gorgeous  cathedral  and  the  lowliest  chapel 
on  the  mountain-side. 

Few  points,  indeed,  in  the  manifold  contrast 
which  exists  between  Catholicism  and  her 
various  counterfeits,  are  more  instructive  than 
this  diflTerence  between  the  Catholic's  use  of 
and  love  for  his  Church,  and  that  of  those 
Protestants  who  seek  to  arouse  in  themselves 
a  similar  feeling  of  delight  in  frequenting  the 
house  of  God.  All  the  preaching,  all  the  scold- 
ing, all  the  example,  which  the  zealous  Angli- 
can can  bring  to  bear  upon  a  congregation,  to 
induce  them  to  enter  their  churches  at  other 
times  besides  the  fixed  times  of  public  prayer, 
are  hopelessly  futile.  They  might  as  well  stand 
at  the  door,  and  summon  each  wind  of  heaven 
in  turn  to  enter  in  and  do  their  bidding.  But 
see  what  takes  place  in  a  Catholic  congrega- 
tion, when  the  least  painstaking  efforts  are 
made  to  encourage  them  to  frequent  their 
church  or  chapel  for  the  purpose  of  private 
devotion.  Little  more  than  the  bare  permis- 
sion is  all  they  need.  A  few  suggestions,  a 
few  hints  as  to  the  blessedness  of  perpetual 
adoration  of  their  Lord  and  Saviour,  suffices. 
The  priest  has  only  to  do  his  ordinary  duties 
to  his  flock,  to  instruct  them  rightly  in  the 
elements  of  their  faith,  and  to  stir  them  up  by 
an  occasional  word  of  affectionate  warning, 
and  at  once  all  Catholics  of  any  pretensions  to 
sincerity  and  spiritual  diligence  will  crowd  to 
the  sacred  dwelling,  and  find  no  spot  so  sweet 
to  their  soul  as  that  silent  chamber  where  the 
miracle  of  the  Incarnation  is  ever  in  perpetual 
renewal,  and  before  which,  as  before  the  crib 
of  Bethlehem,  the  wise  man  and  the  shepherd 
together  fall  prostrate  and  adore. 

The  Psalms  of  David,  with  pious  Anglicans, 
are  the  object  of  the  warmest  eulogies,  and,  w-e 
indeed  believe,  of  a  very  heartfelt  love  and  re- 
verence. But  we  cannot  forbear  asking  them 
whether  in  their  mouths  the  expressions  of  the 
Prophet-King,  in  which  he  utters  his  deep  af- 
fection for  the  house  of  God,  do  not  savour  of 
exaggeration  and  that  false  display  of  unreal 
feelings  which  they  so  justly  condemn  in  their 
ultra-Protestant  companions.  Who  but  a  Ca- 
tholic can,  with  pure,  simple-hearted  truth, 
adopt  those  endless  strains  in  which  the  man 
after  God's  own  heart  pours  forth  his  glad- 
ness then  bowing  down  before  the  altar  of 
his  Lord?  "Lord,"  says  he,  "I  have  loved 
the  habitation  of  thine  house,  and  the  place 
where  thine  honour  dwelleth."  This  is  but 
one  out  of  hundreds  of  such  expressions,  which, 
in  David's  mouth,  were  the  utterance  of  a  real 
truth ;  for  the  glory  and  honour  of  the  Almighty 
did  indeed  dwell,  though  after  a  less  perfect 
fashion,  in  his  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  in  the 
humbler  tabernacle  where  David  worshipped. 
The  book  of  Psalms  literally  overflows  with  the 
outpourings  of  a  heart  which  loved  to  meet  its 
God,  not  only  in  every  place  wheresoever  it 
moved,  but  especially  in  one  building,  where 
it  accounted  that  its  God  did  specially  dwell. 
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But  what  Anglican,  with  cahn,  unshrinking 
countenance,  can  appropriate  these  songs  ot" 
the  sweet  singer  of  Israel,  without  actually 
lowering  the  blessings  of  the  Old  Covenant,  and 
accounting  that  the  honour  of  God's  house  was 
greater  in  the  days  of  David  than  it  is  now  ? 
Alas  I  where  is  now  that  honour  which  of  old 
time  was  offered  to  the  Saviour  of  mankind 
in  his  countless  homes  in  this  haughty  isle? 
"  Where  are  thy  altars,  my  King  and  my 
God?"  would  David  now  cry  out,  could  he 
revisit  for  a  while  this  lower  world.  "  Where 
is  that  sacrifice,  with  which  Thou  didst  un- 
ceasingly renew  the  mysteries  of  thy  passion  ? 
Where  that  sacred  banquet,  with  which  Thou 
didst  inebriate  thy  sons  and  daughters  with 
new  wine  ?  Where  is  the  incense  that  bespeaks 
the  adoration  of  thy  spouse,  as  she  welcomes 
thine  advent  to  her  beating  heart?  Where 
are  the  white-robed  bands,  the  mystic-vested 
priest,  the  jubilant  song  of  joy,  and  the  note  of 


I  prostrate  adoration?  Where  the  lowly  bend- 
ing of  the  knee,  the  gentle  whisper,  the  re- 
verent calming  of  the  countenance,  and  the 
smile  of  grateful  joy,  which  tell  that  Thou  art 
here  upon  earth  still,  blessing  thy  people,  not  as 
when  the  glory  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  filled  thy 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  but  with  an  invisible,  a 
spiritual,  an  eternal  glory,  a  glory  all  divine  ? 
Alas  I    they  have  thrown    down    thine  altars, 

I  and  disowned  thy  presence,  and  slain  thy 
priests  with  the  sword,  and  they  call  thy  peo- 
ple idolaters  because  they  worship  Thee.  I 
hear  that  awful  voice  again  speaking,  and  say- 
ing to  this  nation,  as  to  that  people  whom  it 
has  chosen  for  its  example,  '  O  Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest  the  prophets,  and 
stonest  them  that  are  sent  unto  thee,  how  often 
would  I  have  gathered  together  thy  children, 
as  the  hen  doth  gather  her  chickens  under  her 
wings ;  and  thou  wouldest  not.'  " 
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As  the  whole  subject  of  the  duty  of  the  laity 

to  find  an  adequate  support  for  their  clergy 

must  shortly  be  brought  more  urgently  before 

English  Catholics,  it  may  not  be  without  profit 

if  we  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  hints  on  the 

spirit  in  which  this  good  work  ought  to  be 

accomplished,  by  recalling  to  their  memories 

what  the  Church  has  taught  on  the  subject  of 

tithes.     Whether  actual  tithes  are  due  to  the 

clergy  or  no,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 

selection  of  a  tenth  part  of  our  substance,  first 

by  the   law  of  Moses,  and  secondly  by  the 

Christian  Church,  as  the  proportion  of  our 

wealth  to  be  given  to  the  service  of  religion, 

very  plainly  indicates  ideas  on   the   duty  of 

almsgiving  entirely  at  variance  with  those  of 

modern  times. 

The  subject  is,  in  fact,  of  so  much  import- 

*  "  D.  Oltre  ai  comandamenti  di  Dio,  vorrei  sapere, 
86  ce  ne  sono  altri  da  osservare? — M.  Ci  sono  i  co- 
mandamenti della  santa  Chiesa,  i  quali  sono  questi  .... 
6.  Pagar  le  decinie  alia  Chiesa."— BeUarm.  Dott.  .Crist. 

t  "  T he  Jifth  precept  of  the  Church  expounded.' 

«  Q.  What  is  the  fifth  [precept  of  the  Church]?—^. 
To  pay  tithes  to  our  pastors. 

*'  Q.  Why  so  ?—A.  Because  they  feed  us  spiritually, 
it  is  fit  wc  should  feed  them  corporally. 

"  Q.  How  prove  you  that?— A  Out  of  Gal.  vi.  G: 
Let  him  that  is  catechised  in  the  word  communicate  to 
him  that  catechiseth  in  all  his  goods.  And  1  Cor.  ix.  13 : 
They  that  serve  the  altar  participate  icith  the  altar:'— 
Abridgment,  &c. 


ance,  that  grave  theologians  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  condemn,  as  guilty  of  sacrilege,  those 
who  refuse  to  obey  the  Church  when  she 
commands,  the  payment  of  tithes.  Thus  Les- 
sius  (lib.  ii.  cap.  16,  n.  18),  Elbel  (n.  569), 
Sporer,  and  others.  On  the  other  hand,  Croix 
and  Tamburini,  whilst  they  decline  asserting 
that  the  non-payment  of  tithes  involves  so 
grievous  a  penalty,  nevertheless  determine 
such  refusal  to  be  a  more  grievous  sin  than 
irreligiousness,  a  sin  tending  against  the  re- 
verence due  to  God,  "  because  the  payment  of 
tithes  is  ordained  for  the  recognition  of  God's 
supreme  rule  over  us."  And  Panzuti,  the  pre- 
sent General  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Most 
Holy  Redeemer,  speaking  of  the  duty  of  the 
sheep  towards  their  shepherds,  writes,  that 
"  besides  the  love,  reverence,  and  obedience 
due  to  them,  there  is  also  the  duty  of  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes  ;  for  as,  under  the  old  law,  it 
was  prescribed  by  God  that  a  tenth  part  of 
the  fruits  should  be  paid  by  the  other  tribes 
to  the  Levitical  tribe,  from  which  the  sacred 
ministers  were  taken,  so,  in  the  new  law,  it 
was  just  that  the  same  should  have  also  from 
the  laity  whence  they  might  be  decently  sup- 
ported, and  might  more  freely  perform  their 
sacred  offices."*  "  Hence,"  says  he,  "  the  pay- 
ment of  them  is  de  jure  divino,  although,  as 
to  the  modus,  it  be  de  jure  ecclesiastico,  and 
depending  on  custom,  whether,  namely,  the 
tenth,  the  eighth,  or  another  part  ought  to 
be  paid.  Wherefore,  in  many  places,  when 
ANY  OTHER  congrua  sustentatio  is  assigned  to 
the  incumbent,  it  is  not  in  u|e  to  pay  tithes; 


*  Inst.  Neapoli,  1840, 1.  2,  tr.  4,'^e  4to  Dccal.  Trac. 
n.  179. 
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and  therefore  the  received  custom  of  the  place 
is  to  be  adhered  to.  But  where  the  custom 
of  paying  them  is  in  force,  not  to  pay  them  is 
a  grievous  sin  against  religion,  and  contrary 
to  justice,  and  therefore  obliging  to  restitu- 
tion ;  and  it  is  proved  from  the  second  and 
third  Councils  of  Lateran,  and  that  of  Trent, 
which  say,  that  '  whereas  the  payment  of 
tithes  is  due  to  God,  and  that  they  who  re- 
fuse to  pay  them,  or  hinder  those  who  give 
them,  usurp  the  property  of  another,  res  alie- 
nas  invadunt .  .  .  and  that  they  who  either 
withhold  them  or  hinder  them  (from  being 
paid)  shall  be  excommunicated,  nor  be  ab- 
solved from  this  crime  until  after  full  restitu- 
tion has  been  made.'  The  holy  synod  fur- 
ther exhorts  all  and  each  that,  of  their  Chris- 
tian charit)^,  and  the  duty  which  they  owe  to 
their  own  pastors,  they  grudge  not,  out  of  the 
good  things  that  are  given  them  by  God,  to 
assist  bountifully  those  Bishops  and  parish 
priests  who  preside  over  the  poorer  churches, 
to  the  praise  of  God,  and  to  maintain  the  dig- 
nity of  their  own  pastors,  who  watch  for 
them.*  And  excommunication,  reserved  to 
the  Bishop,  is  pronounced  against  regulars 
who,  in  sermons,  should  turn  away  the  faith- 
ful from  the  payment  of  tithes." 

Thus  much  it  was  necessary  to  premise,  in 
order  to  set  before  our  readers  in  a  clear  light 
the  nature  of  the  religious  obligation,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  satisfy  those  who  might  be 
alarmed  at  learning  the  stringent  manner  in 
which  the  Church  has  spoken  on  the  subject. 

It  was  one  of  the  various  heresies  of  John 
Wiclifi,  condemned  by  Martin  V.,  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Constance,  art.  18,  that  "tithes  are 
mere  alms,  and  that  the  parishioners  may  take 
them  away  at  their  own  pleasure,  on  account 
of  the  sins  of  their  prelates."  Thus,  what- 
ever extortions  may  have  been  committed  in 
troubled  times  in  other  countries,  it  was  pe- 
culiarly reserved  toEngland,  amongst  its  varied 
inventions,  to  produce  a  heretic  on  the  subject 
of  tithes. 

But  to  our  task.  Tithes,  says  Ferraris, 
may  be  considered  in  a  twofold  light,  namely, 
whether  we  look  upon  them  materially,  and 
according  to  their  substance,  as  a  stipend 
necessary  for  the  decent  maintenance  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Church  ;  or,  secondly,  for- 
mally, and  according  to  a  certain  and  deter- 
minate part  of  the  fruits,  namely,  a  tenth  part, 
not  an  eighth  or  a  twelfth.  Now  according 
to  St.  Thomas  (2.  2.  quajst.  87,  art.  1),  Pih- 
ring  (lib.  3,  decret.  cit.  30,  n.  6),  Ileiffenstuel 
(ib.  n.  6),  Engel  (ib.  n.  2),  and  others,  whose 
opinion  is  called  by  Ferraris  "  communissima,^' 
(Prompt.  Bibliothec.  in  re),  tithes,  considered 
in  the  first  light,  namely,  as  a  necessary  sti- 
pend for  the  decent  maintenance  of  those  who 
serve  at  the  altax  («/teH  deserviunt),  are  due 
to  the  ministers^of  the  Church  by  natural, 
*  Sess.  25,  De  Ref.  c.  12. 


divine,  and  human  law— ^/wre  tiaturali,  divine, 
et  humaiio. 

They  are  due  by  the  natural  law,  because 
the  law  of  nature  and  natural  justice  dictate, 
that  as  the  ministers  of  the  Church  give  spi- 
ritual things  to  the  people,  the  people  in  return 
should  give  them  corporal  things  for  their 
maintenance ;  for  nature  itself  dictates  to  us, 
that  he  who  does  a  service  to  another  should 
receive  from  him  his  just  return. 

They  are  due  by  the  divine  law,  because 
the  payment  of  them  is  expressly  inculcated 
in  various  places  of  Holy  Writ.  Matt.  x. :  Our 
Lord,  speaking  of  the  ministers  of  the  Church, 
says  distinctly,  "  The  workman  is  worthy  of 
his  meat."  And  in  Luke  x. :  "  The  labourer 
is  worthy  of  his  hire."  And  the  Apostle, 
writing  to  the  Corinthians  (1  Cor.  ix.  7),  asks, 
''  Who  serveth  as  a  soldier  at  any  time  at  his 
own  charges?"  And  again  (ver.  11):  "If we 
have  sown  unto  you  spiritual  things,  is  it  a 
great  matter  if  we  reap  your  carnal  things  ?" 
And  further  (ver.  13)  :  "  Know  you  not,  that 
they  who  work  in  the  holy  place  eat  the 
things  that  are  of  the  holy  place ;  and  they 
that  serve  the  altar  partake  with  the  altar? 
So  also  THE  Lord  ordained  that  they  who 
preach  the  Gospel  should  live  by  the  Gospel." 

They  are  due  by  human  law,  as  is  suffi- 
ciently proved  by  the  various  texts  of  the 
canon  law  on  this  subject,  and  particularly 
in  chapter  Commissum  est,  4? ;  cap.  Pervenit, 
5 ;  cap.  JVuntios,  6;  cap.  Cum  homines,  7 ;  cap. 
Dilecti  filii,  8 ;  and  in  the  whole  of  the  title 
De  Decimis.  So  in  like  manner  in  Sexto  Cle- 
ment, et  Extravagant,  where  the  payment  of 
tithes  is  prescribed  throughout.  So  in  chap- 
ter Admonemus,  2  ;  cap.  Prcecipimus,  3 ;  caus. 
16,  q.  2 :  and  cap.  Decimas,  1 ;  cap.  Pervenit, 
3 ;  cap.  Quicumque,  4 ;  cap.  Omnes,  5 ;  cap. 
Decimas,  6;  cap.  Majores,  8;  caus.  16,  q.  7. 
So  also  the  Council  of  Trent,  cited  above. 

Hence  we  infer,  that  tithes,  considered  in  the 
first  poir*"^f  view,  as  they  precisely  compre- 
hend th  -•■•  ^ssary  maintenance  of  the  minis- 
ters of9l'^^^^  \Ych,  are  to  be  paid  to  them,  al- 
thouffn^ni^nuve  other  means  of  living,  as  from 
a  patrimony,  a  farm,  or  the  like.  And  the  rea- 
son for  this  is  clear.  Payments  are  not  made 
to  the  clergy  as  a  mere  work  of  mercy,  or  by 
way  of  charity  as  an  alms,  but  as  a  matter  of 
strict  right  or  justice,  as  a  stipend  due  to 
labourers.  Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  great 
Jesuit  Suarez  (tom.  i.,  de  Regul.  tract.  2,  lib. 
c.  xi.  n.  9),  and  of  the  learned  German  Je- 
suit Layman  (lib.  4,  tract.  6,  c.  ii.  n.  1),  and 
of  Pihring  (locate  citato,  n.  6).  If,  however,  the 
clergy  receive  a  sufficient  maintenance  from 
other  ECCLESIASTICAL  sources,  in  that  case 
tithes  will  not  be  due  to  them^z^re  naturali  et 
divi?io,  for  they  would  not  then  have  the  title 
of  necessary  maintenance,  and  therefore  the 
reason  why  tithes  are  said  to  be  due  Jure  na- 
turali et  divino  would  cease :  and,  in  fact,  in 
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many  places,  as  we  all  know,  there  is  a  regu- 
lar foundation  from  other  sources  for  the 
priests  of  particular  churches  or  parishes. 

So  much  for  tithes  considered  materially, 
and  as  a  necessary  maintenance  for  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Church.  We  come  now  to  consi- 
der them  in  the  second  point  of  view,  namely, 
formally,  as  a  certain  fixed  portion  or  quota  of 
the  fruits  of  any  possession,  namely,  the  tenth, 
not  the  eighth  or  the  twelfth. 

In  the  old  law,  tithes  thus  considered  were 
due  jure  divino  positivo,  because  such  was 
the  express  command  of  God,  and  hence  it 
could  not  admit  of  modifications  from  any  in- 
ferior authority.  In  the  new  law,  however, 
they  are  thus  due  only  ex  jure  positivo  canonico, 
or  by  the  ecclesiastical  law ;  and  as  they  are 
thus  a  command  of  the  Church,  it  is  perfectly 
competent  to  the  Church  to  modify  them,  but 
to  no  inferior  authority.  And  as  the  Church 
is  a  spiritual  power,  hence  the  princes  of  the 
earth  have  no  authority  to  interfere  in  what 
she  decrees ;  and  if  the  civil  power  seizes  upon 
the  tithes  of  the  Church,  and  diverts  them 
into  other  channels  than  those  for  which  they 
are  intended,  the  payment  of  tithes  to  that 
newly  created  power,  or  whatever  it  may  be, 
at  once  ceases  to  be  binding  in  conscience, 
nay  rather  should  be  resisted  by  all  constitu- 
tional means  as  a  grievous  violation  of  the 
rights  of  the  subject,  and  can  only  be  made  as 
a  choice  of  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  and  as  a 
tax  imposed  by  the  civil  power,  illegally  in- 
deed, unconstitutionally,  and  in  violation  of 
the  rights  of  conscience,  but  which  those  who 
are  oppressed  have  not  the  power  to  resist. 

That  tithes,  formally  considered,  and  ac- 
cording to  a  certain  quota^  M'ere  due  in  the 
old  law  de  jure  divino  positivo,  is  clear  from 
Exodus  xxii.  29 :  "  Thou  shalt  not  delay  to 
pay  thy  tithes  and  thy  first-fruits.  —  Decimas 
tuas,  et  primitias  tuas  non  tardabis  reddere." 
And  from  Leviticus  xxvii.  30,  32:  "All  tithes 
of  the  land,  whether  of  corn,  or  ^  "'e  fruits 
of  trees,  are  the  Lord's,  and  are  "ed  to 

Him.  ...  Of  all  the  tithes  of  ox'  leep, 

and  goats,  that  pass  under  the  s(  rod, 

every  tenth  that  cometh  shall  bi  ^A  to 

the  Lord. — Omnesdecimae  terrae,  sive  de  fru- 
gibus,  sive  de  pomis  arborum,  Domini  sunt, 
ct  illi  sanctificantur.  ,  .  .  Omnium  decimarum 
bovis,  et  ovis,  et  cuprae,  quae  sub  pastoris  virga 
transeunt,  quidquid  decimum  venerit,  sancti- 
ficabitur  Domino." 

That  under  the  new  law  they  are  only,  thus 
considered,  i\Me  jure  positivo  canonico,  seu  ec- 
clesiastico,  and  not  de  jure  naturali,  or  divi7io 
positivo,  appears  from  the  reason,  that  the  na- 
tural law  would  not  require  that  more  than 
a  cojigrua  sustentatio  should  be  supplied  to 
the  ministers  of  the  Church  who  minister  unto 
U3  spiritual  things  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
natural  law  would  not  exact  the  tenth  part 
any  more  than  a  third,  a  fourth,  or  a  thirtieth  ; 


wherefore,  under  the  natural  law,  previously  to 
the  law  of  Moses,  there  was  no  command  to 
pay  tithes,  and  it  is  hence  probable  that  the 
offering  made  by  Abraham  to  Melchisedec, 
the  priest  of  the  most  high  God,  of  a  tenth 
of  all  the  spoils  he  had  taken  in  battle,  pro- 
ceeded merely  from  his  goodwill,  and  was,  as 
it  were,  a  grateful  off'ering  in  return  for  his 
sacrifice,  and  for  the  blessing  he  had  given  to 
Abraham  previously  to  going  to  battle.  So 
Jacob,  by  a  special  vow,  devotes  to  Almighty 
God  a  tithe  of  all  he  should  receive  from  his 
hands :  "  Cunctorum,  quae  dederis  mihi,  de- 
cimas ofi'eram  tibi." — Gen.  xxviii.  22. 

It  is  clear  that  Christians  cannot  be  obliged 
to  pay  tithes  by  force  of  the  positive  divine 
law,  or  the  law  of  Moses,  because  the  law 
of  Moses,  or  the  old  law,  as  regards  judicial 
precepts  and  ceremonies,  is  entirely  abolished 
in  the  new.  And  more  than  this,  the  moral 
precepts  of  the  old  law  are  no  longer  binding 
precisely  as  commanded  by  Moses,  but  only 
as  confirmed  by  Christ  in  the  new  law,  or  as 
they  are  supported  by  the  natural  law  that  is 
within  us.  So  say  Suarez  and  Pihring,  quoted 
above. 

It  is  also  clear  that,  under  the  new  law, 
the  obligation  of  paying  tithes,  formally  con- 
sidered, is  not  dejure  divino,  but  only  dejure 
positivo  canonico,  seu  ecclesiastico,  for  no  such 
command  is  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  hence  it  can  only  be  a  command  of  the 
Church,  as  is  proved  from  the  numerous  texts 
de  decimis  in  the  whole  of  the  canon  law.  It 
is  farther  proved  from  the  fact,  that  tithes, 
by  custom,  have  in  some  places  been  com- 
muted or  diminished,  and  also,  in  regard  of  J 
certain  religious,  have  been  wholly  abolished.  ^ 
See  cap.  Licet,  11,  and  cap.  In  aliquibus,  32, 
de  Decimis;  and  also  the  various  Pontifical 
Constitutions  contained  in  the  JBullarium, 
This,  however,  could  not  be  done,  either  va- 
lidly or  lawfully,  if  tithes,  formally  considered, 
obliged  under  the  new  law  dejure  diviiio,  for 
custom  does  not  hold  against  the  divine  law ; 
capit.  Cum  tanto,  W,  de  Consuetudine ;  nor 
in  that  case  could  the  Pontiff  dispense  with  it, 
from  the  fact  that  the  law  of  a  superior  can- 
not be  abrogated  by  an  inferior.  C.  cum  In- 
ferior, \6',  de  majoritat.  et  obedien.  Et  Clemen. 
Ne  Romani,  de  election. 

We  have  chosen  rather  to  tread  in  the  foot- 
steps of  those  who  have  gone  before  us  than 
to  start  any  new  theory  on  a  subject  at  once 
so  familiar  to  canonists  and  so  completely 
ignored  in  these  latter  times  in  this  England 
of  ours.  Our  object  is  to  make  clear  to  the 
reader  the  nature  of  tithes,  and  the  obligation 
of  paying  them.  It  will  be  seen  from  what 
has  gone  before,  that  there  exists  the  positive 
command  of  (Jod  in  the  new  law  as  in  the 
old,  that  the  faithful  should  support  their  pas- 
tors who  watch  for  them,  and  should  supply 
them  with  decent  maintenance,  such  as  is  suf- 
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ficient  not  merely  for  food  and  raiment,  but 
for  preserving  them  in  that  position  which 
they  are  called  upon  to  fill  in  the  social  repub- 
lic, congrua  sustentatio.  It  will  have  been 
seen,  moreover,  that  there  is  a  positive  com- 
mand of  the  Church,  —  that  Church  of  which 
Christ  has  said,  "He  that  despiseth  you  de- 
spiseth  Me,  and  he  that  despiseth  Me  despiseth 
Him  that  sent  Me," — that  there  is,  we  repeat, 
a  positive  command  of  the  Church,  obliging 
the  laity  to  the  payment  of  a  certain  assigned 
part  of  the  fruits  of  their  possessions  for  the 
support  of  their  clergy ;  a  command  binding 
under  mortal  sin,  and  whose  violation,  accord- 
ing to  moral  theologians,  obliges  to  restitu- 
tion ;  a  command,  moreover,  the  infraction  of 
which,  in  the  words  of  the  intrepid  Hilde- 
brand,  the  sainted  Gregory  VII.,  involves  the 
awful  guilt  of  sacrilege  :  "  Sciant  se  sacrilegii 
crimen  committere ;"  and  hence  its  perpetra- 
tors incur  the  pain  of  eternal  damnation, — 
"  et  seternae  damnationis  periculum  incurrere." 
In  cap.  DecimaSi  1,  caus.  16,  quaest.  7. 

In  the  earliest  days  of  the  Church,  as  we 
read  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (i.  34,  35), 
Christians  had  all  their  things  in  common. 
Hence  there  was  then  no  precise  necessity  for 
tithes :  nor  do  we  hear  that  they  then  existed. 
When  they  were  first  enforced  in  the  Church 
is  a  point  controverted  amongst  ecclesiasti- 
cal writers  :  for  even  after  the  community  of 
goods  amongst  Christians  had  ceased,  so  large, 
according  to  St.  Cyprian,*  were  the  offerings 
of  the  faithful,  that  the  necessities  of  the 
Church  were  amply  provided  for,  and  hence 
there  was  no  need  of  tithes.  But  when  cha- 
rity grew  cold,  and  these  voluntary  oblations 
came  to  be  seriously  diminished,  then  was  it 
that  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  began  to  ex- 
hort the  faithful  to  the  payment  of  tithes, 
proposing  for  their  example  the  law  of  Moses. 
See  St.  Austin,  Ep.  85,  ad  Casulam  Presbyter^ 
and  his  book  De  decern  Chord,  c.  12. 

In  the  Greek  Church  tithes  were  never  paid 
as  a  due.  Nor  can  the  precise  time  be  fixed 
when  they  were  first  commanded  by  a  special 
law  of  the  Church  in  the  Latin  Church.  One 
of  the  most  ancient  Councils  that  speaks  of 
them  is  the  second  Council  of  Tours,  held  in 
the  year  567.  But  the  second  Council  of 
Mascon  (anno  585)  in  Burgundy,  seems  to 
imply  that  tithes  were  paid  before  the  year 
567.  This  Council,  in  its  fourth  canon,  or- 
ders the  offertory  to  be  made  every  Sunday 
by  all  men  and  women,  "  that  by  these  obla- 
tions they  may  both  be  freed  from  the  fetters 
of  their  sins,  and  may  deserve  to  be  compa- 
nions with  Abel,  or  with  others  who  offered 
justly."  And  the  Council  pronounces  ana- 
thema against  the  disobedient.  The  fifth 
canon  deprives  of  communion  those  laymen 
who  do  not  pay  tithes  to  the  Church.f 

*  Ep.  lib.  ad  Cler.  et  Pleb.  Turrit. 

t  Nat.  Alexandr.  H.  E,  in  sacc.  sextum,  art.  38. 


But,  however  involved  in  obscurity  be  the 
precise  time  when  tithes  were  first  commanded 
by  the  Church,  one  thing  is  quite  certain,  that 
the  payment  of  tithes,  or  their  proper  substi- 
tute, is  now  enjoined ;  and  that  those  priests 
who  are  placed  by  our  Bishops  to  preside  over 
certain  districts  or  parishes  have  a  positive 
right  to  support  from  all  members  of  their 
flock  who  dwell  within  the  bounds  of  their 
parish.  Let  the  people  make  as  large  offer- 
ings as  they  choose  for  the  glory  of  God's 
house  in  other  places  ;  let  them  assist  as  they 
think  fit  the  ministers  of  religion  of  other 
districts,  in  the  way  of  free  presents,  and  the 
like  ;  the  strict  obligation  still  remains  of  pay- 
ing a  fair  support  to  their  own  pastors,  who 
watch  for  them,  and  who  are  appointed  by 
the  Bishops,  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  placed 
to  rule  the  Church  of  God. 

It  will  have  been  seen  from  our  previous 
remarks,  that  the  Council  of  Mascon  enjoined 
both  the  offertory,  in  which  all  were  to  join, 
and  the  payment  of  tithes ;  and  it  is  this  dou- 
ble mode  of  supplying  the  wants  of  the  clergy, 
and  thus  providing  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  faithful,  that  we  should  wish  to  see  fully 
carried  out  in  this  country.  This  double  mode 
would  thus  be  at  once  apostolical  and  emi- 
nently Catholic,  and  would  soon  obtain  much 
more  general  favour  with  the  laity  than  the 
present  objectionable  mode  of  bench-renting. 

Further,  to  contrast  the  two  opposing  sys- 
tems, we  will  put  a  case  which  of  course  is 
common  in  every  Catholic  congregation.  Two 
honest  citizens,  gaining  their  livelihood  by 
the  profits  of  a  trade,  frequent  the  same 
church  ;  let  them  be  called  A.  B.  C.  and 
X.  Y.  Z.  The  profits  of  each  of  them  average, 
we  will  say,  something  like  two  hundred 
pounds  a-year ;  but  A.  B.  C.  has  a  wife  and 
ten  children  to  provide  for,  X.  Y.  Z.  luxuri- 
ates in  single  blessedness.  They  are  both  ex- 
cellent Catholics :  hear  Mass  every  Sunday, 
perhaps  on  the  week-days  too.  X.  Y.  Z.  has 
his  seat  in  the  chapel,  for  which  he  pays  five 
shillings  per  quarter :  he  drops  a  fourpenny- 
bit  into  the  collection  as  the  offertory  is  being 
made  ;  moreover,  he  subscribes  to  the  schools, 
and  considers  that  he  has  complied  with  all 
the  obligations  of  a  good  Catholic  towards  the 
Church.  A.  B.  C,  with  his  large  family,  oc- 
cupies a  whole  bench,  which  is  perhaps  made 
to  serve  for  the  whole  family  by  their  attend- 
ing at  two  Masses,  half  at  one  and  half  at  the 
other.  For  this  accommodation  he  pays  thirty 
shillings  per  quarter,  and  each  one  of  his 
family  drops  a  trifle,  be  it  only  a  penny,  into 
the  offertory-box  as  it  passes ;  and  in  all  other 
things  he  subscribes  according  to  his  means, 
and  is  not  wanting  in  mercy  towards  the  poor 
of  Christ.  Now  it  is  clear  upon  the  very  face 
of  things,  that  here  is  a  manifest  inequality 
in  the  modus  in  which  these  two  good  citi- 
zens are  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  sup- 
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port  of  their  pastors.  Common  sense  would 
tell  us,  that  he  who  has  the  most  relative  capi- 
tal at  his  command  should  be  called  upon  to 
contribute  most  largely  to  the  wants  of  his 
clergy;  while,  by  the  system  of  bench-rents,  we 
proceed  exactly  in  an  inverse  ratio.  Intro- 
duce a  better  system,  and  things  are  brought 
to  their  proper  level.  The  house  of  God  is 
wholly  free  to  all  alike ;  A.  B.  C.  no  longer 
feels  the  burden  of  his  large  family  whenever 
he  goes  to  church  ;  and  X.  Y.  Z.,  on  con- 
sideration of  getting  his  seat  for  nothing,  gives 
much  more  largely  in  the  offertory.  The  same 
would  be  the  result,  if,  in  addition  to  this,  a 
halfpenny  were  paid  for  a  chair. 

And  we  may  observe,  that  canonists  reckon 
tithes  amongst  the  chief  rights  or  dues  of 
parish  priests.  They  are  divided  into  real 
and  personal.  Real  tithes  arise  from  the 
produce  or  fruits  which  nature  produces, 
whether  spontaneously  or  through  the  in- 
dustry of  man ;  as  the  tithes  of  corn,  wine, 
olives,  apples,  and  other  orchard  fruits,  of  the 
young  of  animals,  and  of  such  animal  produce 
as  milk,  wool,  eggs,  honey,  butter,  and  cheese. 
For  in  pecudum  fructu  etiam  foetus  est  sicut 
et  lac,  et  pilus,  et  lana,  1.  28,  D.  de  usuris. 
These  real  tithes  are  also  called  predial,  as 
arising  from  a  farm  or  estate  (prcedium),  and 
from  the  soil.  And  to  this  head  are  also  to 
be  referred  civil  fruits  or  products  arising 
from  the  rents  of  a  house  or  farm,  or  from 
interest  on  money,  or  valuation  according  to 
a  man's  property,  and  the  like.  Personal 
tithes  are  those  which  depend  on  the  profits 
gained  by  industry,  art,  or  ability.  To  this 
head  are  referred  profits  on  manufactured 
goods,  merchandise,  or  the  windfalls  of  a  mer- 
chant, from  salaries  received  on  account  of 
any  employment  or  dignity,  the  profits  of  busi- 
ness farmed  to  another,  a  soldier's  pay,  booty 
taken  in  war,  money  obtained  by  the  chase, 
shooting,  or  fishing. 

There  is  this  difference  between  these  two 
species  of  tithes,  that  real  tithes  are  due 
without  the  expenses   being  deducted,    and 


they  are  due  to  that  church  within  the  limits 
of  which  those  fruits  arise.  Personal  tithes 
are  only  due  after  deducting  the  expenses, 
or  on  the  net  profit,  otherwise  it  could  not 
be  called  gain  ;  and  these  are  due  to  that 
church  within  whose  limits  the  person  lives 
who  enjoys  the  gains  from  which  they  arise. 

Here  naturally  arises  the  question,  Who  is 
obliged  to  pay  tithes,  from  what  is  he  obliged 
to  pay  them,  and  in  what  manner?  Without 
entering  into  the  question  of  the  degree  in 
which  this  obligation  is  binding  when  not 
enforced  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  we  may 
safely  say  that  the  Church  has  generally  made 
it  a  rule  that  all  the  faithful  shall  pay  tithes 
of  every  thing  that  they  may  lawfully  acquire  : 
''  Fidelis  homo  de  omnibus,  qute  licite  potest 
acquirere,  decimas  erogare  tenetur." — C.  23. 
He  who  possesses  a  farm  or  estate,  by  a  secu- 
lar title,  within  the  district  of  the  church  or 
parish  in  which  the  tithes  are  due,  is  bound 
to  pay  predial  tithes.  He  who  receives  sa- 
craments from  the  Church,  namely,  every  bap- 
tised person,  is  bound  to  personal  tithes,  and 
that  to  the  church  within  whose  limits  he 
dwells.  Amongst  personal  tithes  must  also 
be  reckoned  the  rights  of  the  stole,  as  fees  at 
baptism,  marriage,  mortuary  fees,  and  Easter 
offerings,  &c.  This,  we  say,  at  least  shews 
the  spirit  in  which  the  Church  enjoins  her 
children  to  fulfil  thea  postolic  precepts  respect- 
ing the  maintenance  of  the  clergj'. 

We  may  here  remark,  in  reference  to  our 
own  country,  that  at  the  Council  of  Grately, 
the  royal  residence  of  Athelstane,  in  Hamp- 
shire, held  in  928,  kings  and  princes  were 
held  to  be  liable  to  the  payment  of  tithes,  an 
example  of  piety  and  devotion  to  the  Church 
which  it  would  be  well  had  it  been  followed 
in  these  latter  times  ;  instead  of  which,  those 
who  are  in  power  seem  to  have  vied  with 
each  other  in  despoiling  the  Church  of  her 
riches ;  and,  as  if  taking  a  lesson  out  of  their 
book,  many  of  our  Catholics  of  this  day  seem 
disposed  to  deny  the  ri(/ht  of  the  clergy  to  a 
maintenance  from  their  flocks. 
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John  Howard,  and  the  Prison 'toorld  of 
Europe.  By  Hep  worth  Dixon.  Jackson 
and  Walford. 
If  the  national  self-admiration  of  English- 
men were  not  incorrigible,  this  book  might  do 
them  some  good.  If  it  were  not  devoutly 
believed  by  every  man,  woman,  and  child  of 
the  Protestant  persuasion,  and  (we  are  sorry 
to  add)  by  some  Catholics  also,  that  a  kind  of 
exemption  from  the  curse  of  original  sin  is  a 
part  of  a  Briton's  birthright,  we  might  hope 


to  see  a  brief  lull  in  the  storm  of  paneg)^- 
rics  with  which  our  fellow-countrymen  cease 
not  to  flatter  one  another  from  generation  to 
generation.  Pious,  benevolent,  enlightened, 
philanthropic,  self-denying,  civilised,  gentle- 
manly, wise,  prudent,  prosperous,  and,  in 
short,  immaculate,  as  is  this  present  age,  be- 
yond the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  even  to  the 
meanest  capacity,  the  story  of  Britannia's 
prison -world  before  the  dftys  of  Howard 
might  suffuse  her  cheeks  with  at  least  a  tran- 
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sient  blush  of  shame.  Though  it  cannot  be 
denied,  except  by  the  most  obtuse  or  the  most 
unpatriotic,  that  we  are  an  example  to  every 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  that  (not- 
withstanding the  cholera,  the  potato-blight, 
and  the  national  debt)  we  are  Heaven's  most 
distinguished  favourites;  and  that  while  all 
Europe  (including  Belgium,  Holland,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Russia,  and  other  countries)  is 
groaning  under  Popery  and  revolution,  we 
alone  —  for  our  virtues  —  are  exempted  from 
all  sorrows;  still  it  might  be  admitted  that 
there  was  a  time  when  the  perfections  of  our 
national  maturity  were  dimmed  by  a  few 
trivial  defects,  and  when  this  present  Chris- 
tian millennium,  under  which  we  are  now  so 
happy  as  to  be  living,  had  not  yet  beamed  in 
all  its  radiance  upon  our  shores. 

The  story  which  is  here  told  of  what  Eng- 
lish prisons  were  before  the  commencement 
of  that  reform  which  was  mainly  owing  to  the 
exertions  of  Howard,  is  in  truth  so  terrible, 
that  we  should  scarcely  be  surprised  if  its 
truth  were  denied  by  many  of  our  most  obsti- 
nate laiidatores  temporis  acti,  were  it  not  that 
the  proof  of  the  atrocities  practised  by  our 
fathers  is  beyond  all  possibility  of  contradic- 
tion. The  mind  shudders  to  read  of  the 
scenes  which  the  benevolent  energies  of  the 
zealous  nonconformist  discovered  to  be  liter- 
ally universal  throughout  the  realm  of  England 
scarcely  half  a  century  ago.  And  again  and 
again  does  the  author  of  the  volume  before 
us,  with  all  his  Protestantism  and  insular  pre- 
judices, confess  that  at  the  time  when  Howard 
commenced  his  labours  there  was  perhaps  no 
other  kingdom  in  Europe  which  was  to  be 
compared  with  England  for  the  crimes  which 
she  committed  within  her  prison-walls  upon 
the  souls  and  bodies  of  those  who  were  unfor- 
tunate or  guilty.  Blinded  as  was  the  Protes- 
tant zeal  of  Howard  himself  to  the  real  nature 
of  society  and  religion  in  the  many  continen- 
tal countries  which  he  visited,  he  admits  with 
shame  to  himself  that,  notwithstanding  many 
glaring  evils  in  certain  places,  on  the  whole 
the  prison-world  of  Europe  was  a  paradise  of 
enjoyment  and  innocence  compared  with  those 
hells  on  earth  in  which  the  victims  of  English 
law  literally  rotted  away  in  anguish  and  death. 

in  the  life  before  us  Mr.  Dixon  has  collect- 
ed a  large  amount  of  very  valuable  informa- 
tion in  connexion  with  the  life  and  labours  of 
his  hero,  which,  notwithstanding  his  own  gran- 
diloquent style,  gives  his  book  a  real  and  a  per- 
manent value.  He  also  details  more  events 
in  the  life  of  Howard  than  were  before  known 
to  the  public;  and  on  the  whole  exhibits  what 
we  take  to  be  a  faithful  portraiture  of  one 
who  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable and  the  greatest  Englishmen  of  mo- 
dern times. 

John  Howard  was  born  in  1726,  in  or  near 
London,     His  father  was  a  retired  Quaker 


merchant,  and  brought  up  his  only  son  to 
trade  like  himself.  His  mother  died  in  his 
infancy.  He  was  a  dull  boy,  and  his  abilities, 
apart  from  excellent  common  sense,  and  a 
good  deal  of  tact,  never  seem  to  have  risen 
above  mediocrity.  He  certainly  never  could 
write  his  native  tongue  with  perfect  correct- 
ness. On  his  father's  death  he  purchased  his 
freedom  from  apprenticeship,  being  still  only 
seventeen  years  old,  and  set  out  to  France 
and  Italy,  on  a  tour  to  gain  health  and  know- 
ledge. On  his  return  he  lived  at  Stoke  New- 
ington  ;  and,  partly  from  finding  it  conducive 
to  his  bodily  strength,  which  was  slight,  de- 
voted himself  to  a  diet  more  like  that  of  a 
Trappist  than  that  of  an  ordinary  English 
Dissenter.  Until  the  end  of  his  life  he  lived 
almost  entirely  without  animal  food,  and  with- 
out tasting  wines  and  spirits. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  performed  a 
singular  matrimonial  feat.  He  took  to  wife 
— out  of  gratitude  —  a  decent  widow,  aged 
fifty-two,  with  whom  he  lodged,  and  who  had 
nursed  him  through  a  severe  illness.  The 
quaintly  matched  pair  lived  happily  for  three 
years,  when  the  more  venerable  of  the  two 
died.  Howard  then  made  a  trip  to  Portugal, 
and  was  carried  a  prisoner  of  war  by  the 
French  into  Brest.  There  his  amiable  and 
upright  manners  won  such  an  influence  upon 
his  captors  that  he  was  permitted  to  go  to 
England  on  parole,  pledging  himself  to  return 
to  his  captivity  unless  he  could  eff^ect  an  ex- 
change between  himself  and  some  French 
prisoner  in  England.  This  he  succeeded  in 
accomplishing,  and  did  the  same  for  many  of 
his  fellow-captives.  His  sufferings  at  Brest 
were  his  first  initiation  into  the  miseries  of  a 
prison-house. 

Still,  however,  he  felt  no  call  to  the  great  work 
of  his  after-life.  He  settled  down  as  a  quiet, 
steady, prosy,  non-sporting  country  gentleman  ; 
married  a  second  wife,  this  time  for  love,  and 
with  her  passed  seven  years  at  his  paternal 
house  at  Cardington,  near  Bedford.  We  can 
readily  believe  his  biographer's  statement,  that 
he  set  about  improving  the  cottages  and  man- 
ners of  his  poor  tenants  with  a  zeal  which  was 
neither  common  nor  fashionable  in  those  days. 
At  the  end  of  seven  years  his  wife  died,  after 
giving  birth  to  a  son.  Howard  was  prostrated 
by  the  blow,  and,  we  suspect,  never  recovered 
it  till  his  own  death  came.  An  incident  which 
betrays  his  constant  affection  for  his  wife  is 
related  by  Mr.  Dixon.  Just  before  he  left 
England  on  one  of  his  prison-exploring  tours, 
he  was  strolling  through  his  grounds  with  his 
son,  now  half  grown  up,  when  he  suddenly 
stood  still,  and  said,  "Jack,  in  case  I  should 
not  come  back,  you  will  pursue  this  work  or 
not,  as  you  think  proper ;  but  remember  this 
walk  was  planted  by  your  mother,  and  if  you 
ever  touch  a  twig  of  it  may  my  blessing  never 
rest  upon  you." 
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This  son  afterwards  became  his  father's 
bitterest  sorrow.  During  Howard's  frequent 
absences  from  home,  he  was  left  in  the  hands 
of  a  servant  of  the  vilest  character;  and  bereft 
thus  of  both  father  and  mother,  he  fell  into 
the  lowest  depths  of  vice,  and  at  length  died 
a  raving  maniac  while  yet  little  more  than  a 
boy.  Such  was  the  price  the  philanthropist 
paid  for  the  work  he  accomplished  on  behalf 
of  the  prisoners  of  Europe.  Many  a  reader 
will  instantly  exclaim,  that  he  had  no  right 
whatsoever  to  neglect  thejirst  duty  of  a  parent, 
though  he  would  thus  have  tended  but  one 
solitary  being,  for  the  sake  even  of  millions 
who  were  strangers  to  him.  Whatever  was 
right,  however,  in  his  circumstances,  we  have 
little  doubt  that  the  real  cause  of  his  son's 
awful  end  lay  partly  in  the  repulsive  austerity 
of  the  puritanical  system,  which  chills  all  the 
tenderest  affections  of  a  child  towards  its 
parents,  and  partly  in  the  wretched  deficien- 
cies of  Protestantism,  which  has  no  kind,  cor- 
dial, and  Christian  home  to  offer  to  those 
whom  either  the  death  or  absence  of  a  father 
and  mother  converts  practically  into  desolate 
orphans.  Had  Howard  been  a  Catholic,  his 
child  might  have  grown  up  in  peace,  happi- 
ness, and  innocence  in  some  one  of  our  col- 
leges, and  been  the  sweetest  solace  of  his 
father's  unwearying  toils. 

Three  years  after  the  death  of  his  second 
wife  Howard  was  nominated  sheriff  of  the 
county  of  Bedford.  He  prepared  personally 
to  superintend  the  administration  of  justice. 
He  visited  all  the  prison-cells,  and  the  abomi- 
nations he  discovered,  thus  close  at  his  very 
doors,  inspired  him  to  extend  his  inquiries  into 
the  other  gaols  of  the  empire,  and  finally  into 
those  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  European 
continent. 

What  was  the  state  of  English  prisons  at 
this  period,  a  few  extracts  from  the  work  be- 
fore us  will  shew.  A  specimen  from  the  gaols 
of  London  will  suffice  to  unveil  the  horrors  of 
what  was  ironically  CdWeA  justice  in  our  great 
metropolis. 

*•  In  the  Marshalsea,  debtors  and  pirates  were  con- 
fined ;  the  former  generally  of  the  poorer  classes, — many 
of  them  common  sailors.  The  gaol  was  under  the  charge 
of  the  Deputy-marshal  of  the  Marshalsea  of  the  King's 
household,  —  an  officer  who,  in  defiance  of  the  express 
prohibition  of  the  deed  constituting  him  governor,  farmed 
out  the  fees,  victualling,  and  lodgings  of  his  prisoners  to 
various  parties,  from  whom  he  received  ample  conside- 
rations. Thus  the  corruption  began  at  the  very  source. 
The  inferior  officers  were  only  too  ready  to  follow  the 
example  set  before  them.  When  a  person  was  sent  in, 
— and  his  commitment  might  be  for  a  debt  of  a  single 
shilling,  increased  to  forty  by  legal  expenses, — he  had 
first  of  all  to  pay  garnish,  in  the  shape  of  a  bowl  of 
punch  for  his  companions.  If,  as  was  often  the  case, 
the  new  comer  had  no  money  wherewith  to  buy  his  free- 
dom of  the  gaol,  he  was  stripped,  in  a  riotous  and  dis- 
graceful manner,  of  the  greater  part  of  his  scanty  clothes, 
which  were  sold  or  pledged  to  pay  for  the  bumper. 
Next,  he  had  to  make  his  selection  of  a  side  of  the  gaol 
—  namely,  the  master's  side,  where  he  would  have  to 
pay  exorbitant  prices  for  his  bedding,  food,  and  drink ; 


or  the  common  side,  where  he  would  have  to  fare  as  he 
could,  on  the  occasional  and  utterly  inadequate  supplies 
of  such  charity  as  the  cupidity  of  the  officials  might  suf- 
fer to  be  applied  to  their  legitimate  purposes.  Out  of 
the  persons  confined  on  the  master's  side  the  profits  of 
the  establishment  were  chiefly  made ;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  they  were  well  treated  on  that  account. 
On  the  contrary,  the  fact  of  their  being  able  to  pay  for 
accommodation  pointed  them  out  to  the  wardens  as 
the  best  subjects  for  the  exercise  of  their  peculiar  arts. 
Means  the  most  barbarous  and  illegal  were  used  to  ex- 
tort money  from  them  or  from  their  friends. 

"  As  for  the  miserable  wretches  who  were  unable  to 
buy  the  mercy  of  their  keepers,  no  words  can  paint  the 
terrible  condition  to  which  they  were  reduced  more  for- 
cibly than  the  simple  and  matter-of-course  language  of 
the  parliamentary  report.  '  The  common  side,'  it  ex- 
plains, '  is  enclosed  with  a  strong  brick  wall ;  in  it  are 
now  confined  upwards  of  330  prisoners,  most  of  them 
in  the  utmost  necessity  ;  they  are  divided  into  particular 
rooms  called  wards,  and  the  prisoners  belonging  to  each 
ward  are  locked  up  in  their  respective  wards  every  night, 
most  of  which  are  excessively  crowded, — thirty,  forty, 
nay,  fifty  persons  having  been  locked  up  in  some  of 
them,  not  sixteen  feet  square ;  and  at  the  same  time  that 
these  rooms  have  been  so  crowded,  to  the  great  endan- 
gering the  health  of  the  prisoners,  the  largest  room 
on  the  common  side  hath  been  kept  empty,  and  the 
room  over  George's  %vard  was  let  out  to  a  tailor  to  work 
in,  and  nobody  allowed  to  lie  in  it,  though  all  the  last 
year  there  were  sometimes  forty,  and  never  less  than 
thirty-two  persons  locked  up  in  George's  ward  every 
night,  which  is  a  room  of  sixteen  by  fourteen  feet,  and 
about  eight  feet  high ;  the  surface  of  the  room  is  not 
sufficient  to  contain  that  number  when  laid  down,  so 
that  one-half  are  hung  up  in  hammocks,  while  the  other 
lie  on  the  floor  under  them.  The  air  is  so  wasted  by 
the  number  of  persons  who  breathe  in  that  narrow  com- 
pass, that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  them  from  stifling, 
— several  having,  in  the  heat  of  summer,  perished  for 
want  of  air.'  The  more  offensive  part  of  this  account  is 
omitted,  but  it  may  be  seen  entire  in  the  State  Papers. 
Truly  the  reformer  was  much  needed  here  ! 

**  Next  follows  an  example  of  the  infliction  of  the 
question,  which  Blackstone  says  is  utterly  unknown  to 
the  laws  of  England  :  *  In  the  year  1726,  Thomas  Bliss, 
a  carpenter,  not  having  any  friends  to  support  him,  was 
almost  starved  to  death  in  the  prison,  upon  which  he 
attempted  to  get  over  the  prison  by  a  rope  lent  to  him 
by  another  prisoner.  In  the  attempt  he  was  taken  by 
the  keepers ;  dragged  by  the  heels  into  the  lodge ;  bar- 
barously beaten,  and  put  into  irons,  in  which  he  was 
kept  several  weeks.  One  afternoon,  as  he  was  standing 
quietly  in  the  yard,  with  his  irons  on,  some  of  the  said 
Acton's  men  —  [Acton  was  a  butcher,  and  lessee  of  the 
prison] — called  him  into  the  lodge,  where  Acton  was  then 
drinking  and  merry  with  company.  In  about  half  an 
hour  Bliss  came  out  again,  crying,  and  gave  an  account, 
— That  when  he  was  in  the  lodge,  they,  for  their  diver- 
sion, as  they  called  it,  fixed  on  his  head  an  iron  engine 
or  instrument  (which  appears  to  be  an  iron  skull-cap), 
which  was  screwed  so  close,  that  it  forced  the  blood  out 
of  his  ears  and  nose.  And  he  further  declared, — That 
his  thumbs  were  at  the  same  time  put  into  a  pair  of 
thumb-screws,  which  were  screwed  so  tight  that  the 
blood  started  out  of  them ; — and  from  that  time  he 
continued  disordered  until  the  day  of  his  death.  He  was 
let  out  of  prison  without  paying  his  debt,  and  at  his 
going  out,  Acton  desired, — That  all  that  was  past  might 
be  forgot,  and  that  he  would  not  bear  him  any  ill-will. 
This  miserable  wretch  was  put  into  St,  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital for  help,  but  died  very  soon.'  What  succeeds  is 
still  more  horrible  :  *  The  various  tortures  and  cruelties 
before  mentioned  not  contenting  these  wicked  keepers 
in  their  pretended  magistracy  over  the  prisoners,  they 
found  a  way  of  making,  within  this  prison,  a  confine- 
ment more  dreadful  than  the  strong-room  itself,  by 
coupling  the  hving  with  the  dead ;  and  have  made  a 
practice  of  locking  up  debtors  who  displeased  them  in 
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the  yard  with  human  carcasses.  One  particular  in- 
stance of  this  sort  of  inhumanity  was  of  a  person  whom 
the  keepers  confined  in  that  part  of  the  lower  yard 
which  was  then  separated  from  the  rest,  whilst  there 
were  there  two  dead  bodies  which  had  lain  there  for 
days  ;  yet  was  he  kept  there  with  them  six  days  longer, 
in  which  time  the  veriPiin  devoured  the  flesh  from  their 
faces,  eat  the  eyes  out  of  the  heads  of  the  carcasses, 
which  were  bloated,  putrified,  and  turned  green  during 
the  poor  debtor's  dismal  confinement  wath  them  !'  " 

What  London  was,  such  also  were  all  the 
chief  cities  of  England.  The  horrors  Howard 
found  every  where  were  such  that  the  details 
cannot  possibly  be  published  in  all  their  naked 
hideousness.  The  plan  he  adopted  was  to 
urge  the  subject  on  the  attention  of  the  House 
of  Commons;  and  in  order  to  force  the  Le- 
gislature to  do  its  duty,  he  personally  col- 
lected such  an  array  of  facts,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  withst  and  that  cry  of  the  public 
voice  which  the  publication  of  the  truth  would 
call  up  from  the  whole  people  of  the  country. 
Two  small  bills,  of  the  patch-work  kind,  for 
amending  the  state  of  prisons  were  passed 
in  1774;  but  little  that  was  satisfactory  was 
accomplished  until  Howard's  book  on  The 
State  of  PrisoJis  vi2iS  published.  During  the 
three  years  which  he  had  spent  in  collecting 
the  materials  for  this  book,  he  had  journeyed 
more  than  13,000  miles,  visiting  especially, 
besides  his  own  country,  France,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Germany,  and  Switzerland.  The 
effect  of  his  book  was  immense  ;  and  in  a  short 
time  the  whole  civilised  world  knew  and  did 
honour  to  his  name.  He  was  examined  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  while  his 
influence  was  gradually  amending  the  abuses 
at  home,  he  extended  his  continental  travels, 
almost  every  where  hailed  with  respect,  and 
shrinking  from  no  steps  which  might  tempt  or 
compel  the  governing  powers  to  treat  their 
prisoners  as  men,  and  not  as  soulless  and 
senseless  brutes  or  stones. 

Mr.  Dixon  relates  a  few  curious  anecdotes 
of  Howard's  wanderings,  one  or  two  of  which 
we  shall  quote,  of  course  without  expressing 
any  opinion  as  to  their  accuracy.  Probably 
they  are  all  substantially  correct. 

In  the  first  we  find  him  threatening  to  re- 
port the  conduct  of  some  disorderly  monks  at 
Prague  to  the  Pope  ! 

**  While  making  a  short  stay  at  Prague  to  visit  the 
prisons  and  hospitals,  he  was  induced  to  make  a  call  at 
the  principal  monastery  of  the  order  of  Capucines  in  that 
ancient  city.  A  very  curious  observer  of  men,  Howard 
liked  to  see  the  effect  of  various  kinds  of  discipline  upon 
the  mind  and  character ;  and  in  this  instance  he  was 
perhaps  attracted  by  the  ascetic  reputation  of  this  order 
of  friars.  It  was  a  fast-  day  when  he  made  his  visit ;  but 
judge  of  his  surprise  and  indignation  when,  on  entering 
the  great  hall,  he  saw  the  holy  fathers  seated  at  dinner 
round  a  table  sumptuously  furnished  witli  the  most 
delicate  and  costly  viands  which  the  season  and  country 
could  furnish  !  Being  known  to  some  of  the  principal 
personages  present,  he  was  politely  invited  to  sit  down 
and  partake  of  the  feast.  Had  it  been  a  palace  instead 
of  a  monastery,  he  would  have  refused,  it  being  con- 
trary to  his  usual  habits  to  indulge  in  such  dainty  food ; 
but  to  see  such  costly  extravagance  in  a  religious  house 
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was  more  than  his  severe  sense  of  fitness  could  quietly 
brook.  He  therefore  not  only  declined  their  proffered 
hospitalities,  but,  turning  to  the  elder  monks,  read  them 
a  pretty  sharp  lecture  on  the  subject,  —  telling  them 
he  l:ad  been  led  to  suppose  that  they  had  retired  from 
the  world  in  order  to  live  a  life  of  abstemiousness  and 
prayer  ;  instead  of  which  he  found  they  had  turned  their 
dwelling  into  a  house  of  revelry  and  drunkenness.  The 
jolly  fathers,  whatever  they  may  have  thought  of  their 
heretical  reprover,  deemed  it  politic  to  appear  alarmed 
at  the  tone  which  he  had  taken,  especially  wht.4  he  told 
them  he  was  going  to  Rome,  where  he  woulci  see  his 
Holiness,  their  master,  and  could  ascertain  if  such  loose 
discipline  met  with  his  approval.  This  threat  went 
home.  Next  morning  four  or  five  of  the  penitent  fa- 
thers waited  upon  him  at  his  hotel,  to  beg  his  pardon 
for  the  offence  which  he  had  witnessed,  and  to  implore 
his  silence  on  the  subject  at  head-quarters.  Howard 
answered  that  he  would  make  no  promise  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  would  be  guided  entirely  by  circumstances, 
lie  would  take  the  necessary  means  to  be  well  informed 
as  t)  whether  the  offence  were  repeated  or  not,  and 
would  be  governed  by  the  result.  If  it  were  not  re- 
peated, he  would  use  his  own  discretion  as  to  what 
course  he  should  take  ;  if  it  were,  they  might  be  certain 
tliat  he  would  do  as  he  had  said.  With  this,  after  giv- 
ing a  solemn  promise  that  such  disorderly  violations  of 
their  rules  should  not  again  be  permitted,  the  deputa- 
tion withdrew." 

Here  again  we  have  Howard  with  the  Pope 
himself: 

"  From  Leghorn  our  countryman  proceeded  through 
Florence  to  Rome,  where  he  was  grieved  to  find  the 
noble  hospital  of  San  Michele  suffering  great  neglect 
from  the  Cardinals  under  whose  care  it  was  placed.  The 
flourishing  condition  in  which  lie  found  a  charitable  in- 
stitution for  the  education  of  young  females,  patronised 
and  protected  by  the  reigning  pontiff,  the  unfortunate 
Pius  VI.,  did  something,  however,  to  redeem  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Eternal  City.  At  the  earnest  request  of 
the  venerable  Pope,  Howard  waited  upon  his  Holiness 
at  the  Vatican,  —  but  only  after  stipulating  that  that 
absurd  mark  of  homage,  kissing  the  foot,  and  indeed 
every  other  species  of  ceremony,  should  be  dispensed 
with.  The  Christian  Philanthropist  and  the  Christian 
Priest  spent  some  time  in  conversation ;  a  nearer  ac- 
quaintance more  profoundly  impressing  each  with  re- 
spect for  the  distinguishing  virtues  of  the  other.  It  was 
a  noble  thing  to  see  these  two  illustrious  men,  — alike 
remarkable  for  their  public  virtues  and  their  private 
sorrows,  —  casting  aside  the  traditional  and  religious 
antipathy  which  each  conscientiously  felt  towards  the 
creed  of  the  other,  and  meeting  together  as  men  and  as 
Christians  on  the  common  ground  of  human  charity. 
At  parting,  the  pious  pontiff  laid  his  hand  upon  the  head 
of  the  distinguished  heretic,  saying  good-humouredly, 
«  I  know  you  Englishmen  care  nothing  for  these  things ; 
but  the  blessing  of  an  old  man  can  do  you  no  harm.'  A 
truly  noble  and  catholic  sentiment,  which  his  visitor  was 
too  large-minded  not  to  accept  in  a  becoming  spirit." 

One  more  brief  paragraph,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  conceive  that  Protestant  coun- 
tries are  the  sole  oases  in  the  desert  of  human 
suffering,  we  must  give  as  our  last  extract. 
Mr.  Dixon  thus  describes  the  gaols  of  Pro- 
testant Sweden : 

"  The  prisons  of  Stockholm  generally  exhibited  th6 
vices  most  common  in  English  gaols,  —  much  more  so 
than  any  others  on  the  continent,  —  which  is  about  the 
severest  thing  that  can  be  said  of  them,  namely,  idle- 
ness, drunkenness,  and  uncleanliness  on  the  part  of  the 
inmates ;  filth,  insecurity,  closeness,  dampness,  and 
darkness  on  the  side  of  the  gaol." 

In  Stockholm  the  torture  was  also  still  up- 
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held,  notwitlistanding  the  mandate  for  its  sup- 
pression by  the  reigning  king,  Gustavus  III. 

In  1785,  Howard  undertook  to  visit  the 
cities  where  the  plague  chiefly  raged,  hoping 
to  discover  a  remedy  against  its  ravages.  He 
passed  through  France  in  disguise,  as  his 
pamphlet  on  the  Bastille  had  roused  the  anger 
of  the  French  Government.  At  Smyrna  he 
caught  al  terrible  fever,  and  while  suffering 
under  its  torments  he  received  the  first  news 
of  the  insanity  of  his  son,  and  at  the  same 
time  was  informed  that  his  fellow-countrymen 
were  about  to  raise  a  monument  in  his  own 
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honour.  Returning  home,  he  did  all  that  was 
possible  for  his  child,  and  put  a  stop  to  the 
monument,  returning  the  subscriptions,  or 
getting  them  distributed  in  releasing  poor 
debtors.  In  1789  he  travelled,  on  his  way 
to  Turkey  and  Egypt,  through  Russia,  as  far 
as  Cherson,  in  Russian  Tartary.  There  he 
caught  an  infectious  fever,  and  died.  The 
best  token  of  the  universal  sorrow  his  death 
occasioned  was  its  insertion  in  the  oflicial  co- 
lumns of  the  London  Gazette,  a  distinction 
never  before  given  to  a  private  individual. 
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Personal  Recollections  of  the  Life  and  Times, 
with  Extracts  from  the  Correspondence,  of 
Valentine  Lord  Cloncurry,  Dublin,  M'Gla- 
shan. 
Lord  Cloncurry  truly  says,  that  a  man  who 
has  lived  through  three-quarters  of  a  century 
must  have  something  to  tell  worth  knowing,  if 
only  he  would  tell  it  plainly.  Acting  upon 
this  belief,  he  has  forestalled  his  future  bio- 
grapher, and,  in  his  old  age,  has  given  the 
world  a  sketch  of  his  public  career.  Though 
not  a  man  of  first-rate  political  importance, 
still  he  was  one  of  suflicient  note  to  be  bullied 
by  the  Government  of  the  day;  and  he  has 
maintained  an  acquaintance  or  friendship  with 
so  many  men  of  mark,  that  he  needs  no  apo- 
logy for  coming  before  the  public.  Like  all 
biographers,  indeed,  whether  autobiographers 
or  not.  Lord  Cloncurry  is  a  little  too  lengthv, 
and  hardly  knows  when  and  where  to  stop,  or 
how  to  discriminate  between  what  is  only  in- 
teresting to  himself  and  his  personal  friends, 
and  what  is  interesting  to  the  general  reader. 
Nevertheless,  his  book  is  well  worth  a  few 
hours'  study,  and  furnishes  some  curious  reve- 
lations of  the  deeds  and  misdeeds  of  veteran 
and  deceased  politicians. 

The  author  of  these  memoirs  is  the  second 
Lord  Cloncurry.  His  father  was  brought  up 
a  Catholic ;  and  the  son  thus  narrates  the  fa- 
ther's apostasy  to  Protestantism,  a  thing  which, 
in  those  days,  was  well  worth  its  price  in  the 
market  of  this  world. 

"  My  father,  who  was  born  about  the  termination  of 
the  first  third  of  the  eighteenth  centur}',  was  one  of  the 
raany  Irish  Roman  CathoHcs  who  sought  in  foreign 
countries  for  liberty  to  enjoy  those  privileges  of  pro- 
perty and  talent  from  which  they  were  debarred  in  their 
native  land.  Very  early  in  Ufe  he  settled  in  France, 
upon  a  considerable  estate,  which  he  purchased  at  Gal- 
ville,  near  Rouen;  and  there  my  elder  sisters  were  born. 
He  was  not  long,  however,  in  finding  out  that  they  did 
not  order  things  much  better  in  France  tban  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  that  although  nominally  equal  to  his  neigh- 
hours  in  religious  caste,  the  Church  made  invidious  dis- 
tinctions  in  the  distribution  of  her  honours  among  the 
faithful.  My  father,  probably  having  previously  expe- 
rienced more  substantial  annoyances,  was  finally  so  net- 


tled at  the  partiality  shewn  by  the  cure  in  administering 
the  honours  of  the  censer  to  a  neighbouring  seigneur, 
whom  he  thought  to  have  no  right  to  be  fumigated  be- 
fore himself,  that  he  sold  his  estate  and  returned  to 
Ireland,  where  he  conformed  to  Protestantism,  and  be- 
came thereby  qualified  to  hold  a  territorial  stake  in  the 
country. 

"  So  far  th3  French  priest's  nationality  was  a  fortu- 
nate matter  for  my  father  and  his  descendants.  Fle 
found_^  a  good  market  for  his  chateau  and  lands,  the 
ownership  of  which,  fifteen  years  later,  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  cost  him  his  head ;  and  he  made  a 
good  investment  of  the  proceeds  in  his  native  country. 
His  first  possession  in  Ireland  was  the  estate  and  bo- 
rough of  Rathcormac,  in  the  county  of  Cork  ;  but  this 
he  subsequently  sold  to  the  first  Lord  lUversdale,  and 
bought  the  estates  in  Limerick,  Kildare,  and  Dublin, 
which  still  remain  in  the  family.  To  the  active  mind 
of  my  father,  however,  neither  the  duties  nor  the  rights 
of  landed  property  afforded  sufficient  occupation  ;  and 
he  accordingly  entered,  to  a  large  extent,  and  with  con- 
siderable success,  into  the  banking  and  woollen  trades. 
He  also  became  a  member  of  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons, was  created  a  baronet  in  1776,  and  removed  to 
the  House  of  Peers  in  1789.*' 

The  son,  of  course,  was  brought  up  a  Pro- 
testant, but  was  as  far  as  possible  from  turning 
Orangeman,and  has  always  remained  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  Irish  Catholics.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  after- 
wards was  entered  as  a  law-student  at  the 
Temple  in  London.  There  he  joined,  heart 
and  soul,  the  anti-Government  party,  was  an 
United  Irishman,  and  made  speeches  at  debat- 
ing societies,  especially  at  the  Historical  So- 
ciety— the  great  object  of  Government  suspi- 
cion. He  also  wrote  a  pamphlet,  and  was 
elected,  without  his  own  knowledge,  a  member 
of  the  Executive-Directory  of  the  United  Irish 
Society.  All  this  soon  roused  the  wrath  of  the 
jealous  Administration  of  the  day,  and  in  1798 
he  ^^as  arrested  and  examined  several  times 
before  the  Privy  Council.  Mr.  Lawless,  how- 
ever, would  answer  no  questions  till  he  was 
liberated,  after  being  detained  politely  for  six 
weeks  in  the  house  of  a  king's  messenger, 
when  he  voluntarily  replied  to  the  queries  put 
to  him.  Por  a  year,  he  says,  that  he  did  not 
meddle  with  politics,  but  took  to  love  instead, 
being  engaged  to  be  married.    After  a  twelve- 
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month  the  Government  again  arrested  him, 
and  kept  him  shut  up  in  the  Tower  for  two 
years,  by  virtue  of  the  suspension  of  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  Act.  While  he  was  in  prison  his 
father  died,  having  left  50,000/.  away  from 
him,  expecting  that  the  estates  would  be  for- 
feited, and  apparently  not  very  well  pleased 
with  his  son's  doings.  The  lady  he  was  to 
have  married  also  died  ;  and  owing  to  his  in- 
ability to  attend  to  his  affairs,  he  considers 
that  the  whole  loss  he  sustained  was  as  much 
as  100,000/.  Lord  Clon curry  seems  to  have 
been  needlessly  annoyed  while  in  prison,  but 
we  cannot  quite  make  out  how  much  of  it 
might  have  been  the  consequence  of  his  own 
resolute  defiance  of  his  gaolers  and  the  Go- 
vernment they  served.  Altogether,  he  appears 
to  have  been  partly  a  voluntary  martyr. 

When  he  was  set  free  Lord  Cloncurry  went 
abroad,  the  peace  of  Amiens  having  made 
touring  a  possibility.  He  has  some  amusing 
sketches  of  what  he  saw  and.  heard  in  France 
and  Italy,  of  which  the  following  are  speci- 
mens. Here  we  have  the  "  old  original"  Na- 
poleon playing  the  sovereign  at  the  Tuileries, 
and  setting  the  example  which  the  "nephew  of 
my  uncle"  has  since  laboured  to  follow  with 
duteous  fidelity. 

"  There  was  another  sight  to  be  seen  at  that  time 
in  Paris,  more  extraordinary  than  any  pubHc  fete  or 
spectacle  could  possibly  be  ;  and  being  anxious  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  forming  a  judgment  for  myself  as  to 
the  appearance  and  manners  of  the  greatest  man  then 
in  the  world,  I  asked  the  British  minister,  Mr.  Merry, 
to  present  me  to  the  First  Consul.  As  my  residence  in 
the  Tower  had  prevented  me  from  paying  my  respects 
at  St.  James's,  Mr.  Merry  made  some  difficulty  about 
standing  sponsor  for  me  at  the  court  of  Napoleon,  at 
the  same  time  assuring  me  that  his  refusal  was  occa- 
sioned altogether  by  the  necessity  for  complying  with 
strict  regulations  upon  the  subject  of  presentations,  laid 
down  by  the  First  Consul  himself.  The  difficulty,  how- 
ever, proved  to  be  a  trifling  one  ;  as  when  the  subject 
was  mentioned  to  Bonaparte  by  Marshal  Berthier,  with 
whom  I  was  made  acquainted  by  General  Lawless,  he 
not  only  permitted  me  to  be  presented  to  him,  but  ac- 
companied the  permission  with  an  invitation  to  attend 
a  grand  review,  and  to  dine  with  him  upon  tl;e  day  of 
presentation.  The  occasion,  at  which  Lord  Holland 
was  also  present,  was  a  remarkable  one.  We  were  re- 
ceived in  the  magnificent  rooms  of  the  Tuileries,  in 
great  state,  the  stairs  and  anterooms  being  lined  by 
men  of  the  corps  d' elite,  in  their  splendid  uniforms  and 
baldricks  of  buff  leather  edged  with  silver.  Upon  our 
introduction  refreshments  were  offered,  and  a  circle  was 
formed  as  at  a  private  entree.  Napoleon  entered  ft-eely 
into  conversation  with  Lord  Holland  and  myself,  in- 
quiring, among  other  matters,  respecting  the  meaning 
of  an  Irish  peerage,  the  peculiar  character  of  which, 
and  its  difference  from  an  English  peerage,  I  had  some 
difficulty  in  making  him  comprehend.  While  we  were 
conversing,  three  knocks  were  heard  at  the  door,  and  a 
deputation  from  the  Conservative  Senate  presented  it- 
self, as  if  unexpectedly,  and  was  admitted.  The  leadea 
of  the  deputation  addressed  the  First  Consul  in  a  set 
oration,  tendering  him  the  Consulate  for  life  ;  to  which 
he  responded  in  an  extempore  speech,  wliich,  neverthe- 
less, he  read  from  a  paper  concealed  in  the  crown  of 
his  hat. 

"  Bonaparte  was  at  that  time  very  slight  and  thin  in 
person,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  not  possessed  of 
much  more  information  upon  general  subjects  than  of 
confidence  in  his  own  oratorical  powers.     Upon  my  ex- 


pressing some  surprise  afterwards  at  the  character  of 
his  remarks,  I  recollect  General  Lawless  telling  me  that 
he  and  some  other  Irishmen  (I  believe  Wolfe  Tone  was 
among  them)  had  a  short  time  before  been  engaged  in  a 
discussion  with  him  respecting  a  project  for  the  invasion 
of  Ireland,  when,  after  making  many  inquiries,  and 
hearing  their  answers,  he  remarked  that  *  it  was  a  pity 
so  fine  a  country  should  be  so  horribly  infested  with 
wolves.'  Lawless  and  his  companions  assured  him  that 
such  was  not  the  case  ;  to  v^'hich  he  deigned  no  reply, 
but  a  contemptuous  *  Bah  !'  " 

Two  of  Lord  Cloncurry's  sisters  went  with 
him  to  Paris,  one  of  them  the  widow  of  a 
genuine  specimen  of  the  old  school  of  those 
"  gentlemen"  who  have  helped  to  ruin  Ireland. 

'•  I  had  three  sisters,"  says  Lord  Cloncurry.  '*  The 
eldest  had  then  recently  become  the  widow  of  Thomas 
Whalley,  known  in  Ireland  as  '  Jerusalem  Whaliey,' 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  won  a  bet  by  per- 
forming a  journey  to  Jerusalem  on  foot,  except  so  far  as 
it  was  necessary  to  cross  the  sea,  and  finishing  the  ex- 
ploit by  playing  ball  against  the  walls  of  that  celebrated 
city.  He  was  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  Irish  gentle- 
man of  the  olden  time.  Gallant,  reckless,  and  profuse, 
he  made  no  account  of  money,  limb,  or  life,  when  a  bet 
was  to  be  won  or  a  daring  deed  to  be  attempted.  He 
spent  a  fine  fortune  in  pursuits  not  more  profitable  than 
his  expedition  to  play  ball  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  rendered 
himself  a  cripple  for  life,  by  jumping  from  the  drawing- 
room  window  of  Daly's  club-house,  in  College-green,  on 
to  the  roof  of  a  hackney-coach  which  was  passing," 

The  last  of  the  Stuarts  is  thus  described  : 

"  Among  the  prominent  members  of  Roman  society 
in  those  days  was  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  Cardinal  York, 
with  whom  I  became  somewhat  of  a  favourite,  probably 
by  virtue  of  addressing  him  as  *  Majesty,'  and  thus 
going  a  step  farther  than  the  Duke  of  Susse.^,  who  was 
on  familiar  terms  with  him,  and  always  applied  to  him 
the  style  of  Royal  Highness. 

"  The  Cardinal  was  in  the  receipt  of  an  income  of 
SOOO/.  or  9000/.  a-year,  of  which  he  received  4000/. 
from  his  royal  rival,  George  III.,  and  the  remainder 
from  his  ecclesiastical  benefices.  This  revenue  was  then, 
in  Italy,  equivalent  at  least  to  20,000/. ;  and  it  enabled 
his  Eminence  to  assume  somewhat  of  royal  state.  He 
was  waited  upon  with  all  suitable  ceremony,  and  his 
equipages  were  numerous  and  splendid,  and  freely  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  his  guests.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  visitors  very  hospitably  at  his  villa  atFrescati, 
where  I  was  often  a  guest,  and  was  frequently  amused 
by  a  reproduction  of  the  scenes  between  Sancho  Pauza 
and  his  physician,  during  the  reign  of  the  squire  in  the 
island  of  Barataria.  liis  Eminence  was  an  invalid,  and 
under  a  strict  regimen ;  but  as  he  still  retained  his 
tastes  for  savoury  meats,  a  contest  usually  took  place 
between  him  and  his  servants  for  the  possession  of  rich 
diet,  which  they  formally  set  before  him,  and  then  en- 
deavoured to  snatch  away,  while  he,  with  greater  eager- 
ness, strove  to  seize  it  in  its  transit.  Among  the  Car- 
dinal's most  favourite  attendants  was  a  miserable  cur 
dog,  which,  probably,  having  been  cast  off  by  its  master 
as  being  neither  useful  nor  ornamental,  one  day  attached 
itself  to  his  Eminence  at  the  gate  of  St.  Peter's,  an  oc- 
currence to  which  he  constantly  referred  as  a  proof  of 
his  true  royal  blood,  the  cur  being,  as  he  supposed,  a 
King  Charles  spaniel,  and  therefore  endowed  with  an 
instinctive  hereditary  acquaintance  with  the  house  of 
Stuart.  Upon  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to  Frescati,  I 
presented  the  Cardinal  with  a  telescope,  which  he  seemed 
to  fancy,  and  received  from  him  in  return  the  large 
medal  struck  in  honour  of  his  accession  to  his  unsub- 
stantial throne.  Upon  one  side  of  this  medal  was  the 
royal  bust,  with  the  cardinal's  hat,  and  the  words,  Hen- 
ricus  nonus  Dei  gratia  Rex ;  and  upon  the  other  the 
arms  of  England,  with  the  motto  on  the  exerque.  Baud 
desideriis  hominum,  sed  voluntate  Dei. 

"So  trifling  an  article  as  a  telescope  will  scarcely 
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seem  to  be  a  present  worthy  of  the  acceptance  of  a 
Prince  of  the  Church,  and  King,  even  though  his  sove- 
reignty was  not  dc  facto ;  but  it  is  scarcely  possible,  at 
the  present  time,  to  bring  home  to  the  mind  a  concep- 
tion of  the  value  which  then,  under  the  operation  of  the 
continental  system,  was  set  upon  articles  of  English 
manufacture  in  Italy.  The  Cardinal  was  in  the  highest 
delight  with  my  gift ;  and  an  ordinary  dressing-case, 
given  by  my  sister  to  Princess  INIassime,  was  the  admi- 
ration of  all  the  Roman  ladies,  to  whom  it  was  some- 
times shewn  as  a  special  favour.  Many  English-made 
articles  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  purchase.  1  re- 
collect the  Prince  Borghese,  when  he  wished  to  decorate 
a  chamber  for  the  reception  of  his  wife,  Pauline  Bona- 
parte, was  obliged  to  eke  out  a  small  turkey  carpet 
with  pieces  of  baize,  of  different  textures  and  shades 
of  colour." 

Every  body  who  goes  to  Rome  knows  how 
Russians  congregate  there,  as  every  where 
else  in  civilised  Europe  where  "society"  is  to 
be  found.  Lord  Cloncurry  gives  us  a  sketch 
of  one  of  them  worth  quoting : 

*'  There  were  among  the  Russian  residents  two  re- 
markable characters :  one  was  Orloff,  the  favourite  of 
the  Empress  Catherine,  whom  I  frequently  met  at  Na- 
ples ;  and  the  other  the  Prince  Potemkin,  son  of  the 
more  celebrated  owner  of  that  name.  The  introduction 
of  the  Muscovite  element  made  a  strange  mixture  in  our 
society,  where,  as  sometimes  happened,  discussions  arose 
that  brought  the  habitual,  steady  English  love  of  free- 
dom in  conflict  of  argument  with  the  fierce,  barbarian 
vigour  of  the  Russians ;  and  that  too  in  presence  of 
the  polished  feebleness  of  some  noble  subject  of  the 
Church.  I  shall  never  forget  one  of  these  occasions, 
when  the  comparative  merits  of  democracy  and  des- 
potism being  under  debate,  the  risk  of  mischief  at  the 
hands  of  a  senseless,  ill-conditioned  tyrant  was  urged 
as  more  than  a  counterpoise  for  the  good  that  could  be 
done  by  a  benevolent  and  wise  autocrat.  '  Against  that 
risk,'  exclaimed  Count  Pahlen,  who  was  present,  '  we 
have  a  safeguard.  Here  is  the  constitution  of  Russia  !' 
and,  starting  up,  he  closed  the  argument  by  drawing  a 
dagger  from  his  pocket,  and  flinging  it  upon  the  table, 
with  an  earnestness  and  energy  that  left  no  doubt  of  his 
personal  willingness  to  put  that  sharp  constitutional 
remedy  in  operation,  should  a  wrong  requiring  it  arise 
within  his  cognizance." 

When  Lord  Cloncurry  returned  to  Ireland, 
he  settled  on  his  estates,  and  became  a  resident 
landlord  and  an  energetic  politician.  His  po- 
litics seem  to  have  been  slightly  modified  from 
their  original  cast,  but  only  slightly.  Still, 
though  a  Repealer,  he  acted  as  far  as  he  could 
in  support  of  Lord  Anglesey's  government,  and 
was  frequently  consulted  by  the  Viceroy,  who 
now,  it  appears,  agreed  with  him  more  than 
the  world  then  gave  him  credit  for.  Lord 
Cloncurry  publishes  various  letters  from  Lord 
Anglesey,  which  are  very  curious,  but  of  which 
we  have  space  to  quote  only  one. 

"  Rome,  January  28,  1835. 

"  My  dear  Cloncurry, —  I  have  received  your 
letter  of  the  4th.  I  write  upon  large  paper,  for  I  feel 
as  if  I  had  a  good  deal  to  say  to  you  ;  but  there  is,  in 
truth,  too  much  to  say,  and  1  do  not  know  how  to 
begin,  and  to  go  on.  I  do  not  quite  see  into  the  state 
of  aff"airs  ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that,  take  what  view 
you  will  of  them,  they  are  frightful.  Can  the  Peel  and 
Wellington  government  stand .'  I  am  sure  it  ought 
not ;  and  if  there  be  common  honesty  and  fair  dealing 
in  man,  it  will  not.  I^ut  can  any  one  count  upon  hon- 
esty and  fair  dealing  in  these  days  ?  I  think  not.  I 
strongly  suspect  what  are  called  the  moderate  Whigs. 
1  have  no  faith  in  them.     I  believe  that  in  general  they 


are  frightened,  and  only  shew  liberalism  as  long  as  the 
tide  runs  that  way,  and  as  it  turns  (if  turn  it  do)  they 
will  float  back  with  it.  Neither  have  I  any  faith  in  the 
ultra  Tories.  I  suspect  that  a  great  part  of  them,  with 
a  view  to  office,  or,  at  all  events,  to  retaining  in  office 
men  who,  upon  the  whole,  they  like  better,  and  believe 
themselves  to  be  safer  in  the  hands  of,  than  the  honest 
liberals — that  with  a  view  to  preserving  in  power,  I  say, 
the  present  leaders,  they  will  sacrifice  all  their  prin- 
ciples, and  eat  all  their  words,  and  vote  through  thick 
and  thin  for  reform—  ay,  even  for  Church  reform.  Here, 
then,  if  I  be  right,  will  be  a  tolerable  equipoise  of  base- 
ness, thus  Peel  and  Wellington  will  continue  to  hold 
the  reins,  and,  with  a  bad  grace,  give  all  the  reforms 
that  were  in  contemplation  by  the  last  government,  and 
which,  if  my  voice  had  been  attended  to,  would,  as  far 
as  the  Irish  Church  is  concerned,  have  been  set  smooth 
three  years  ago.  l^ut  instead  of  attending  to  me,  they 
took  the  advice  of  Stanley,  and  brought  forth  that  veri- 
table bill  of  his  for  the  recovery  of  tithes,  which  I  at 
once  pronounced  would  be  a  total  and  also  a  very  ex- 
pensive failure,  and  would  cause  much  clerical  blood 
to  flow  ;  and  so  it  happened,  and  the  Protestant  clergy 
have  been  bleeding  and  starving  ever  since.  But  why 
do  I  allow  myself  to  write  on  such  subjects  ?  I  am 
sure  I  have  no  inducement  to  take  any  part  whatever 
in  public  aff'airs.  You,  with  your  usual  kindness  and 
partiality,  express  a  wish  that  I  should,  in  the  event 
of  a  change,  again  return  to  Ireland,  or  else  go  to  the 
Horse  Guards.  But  of  what  use  could  I  be  in  either 
situation  ?  It  has  been  my  fate  to  be  unkindly  and  un- 
generously treated  both  by  friends  and  foes,  and  I  do 
not  see  why  I  should  again  allow  myself  to  be  made 
unhappy  by  either.  The  truth  is,  I  have  not  the  capa- 
city for  acting  with  men  who  have  recourse  to  trick 
and  duplicity.  I  have  independent  thoughts,  and  if  I 
go,  I  must  go  my  own  way.  I  could  not  consent  to 
allow  Ireland  to  be  governed  in  Downing  Street,  and 
therefore  I  did  not  suit  my  employer,  and  employe  rs 
generally.  Mine  has  been  a  curious  fate.  Twice  I 
have  been  recalled  from  Ireland  for  vehemently  pressing 
measures  which  were  obstinately  resisted  whilst  I  was  in 
power,  but  which  were  adopted  as  soon  as  my  back  was 
turned.  I  forced  Catholic  Emancipation  upon  Wel- 
lington and  Peel,  and  I  was  recalled,  and  recalled,  too, 
with  marked  insult ;  but  they  immediately  carried  the 
measure.  Under  another  government  I  again  tried  my 
hand.  I  urged  the  necessity  of  taking  the  whole  of  the 
ecclesiastical  funds  into  the  hands  of  the  State.  By 
it  the  country  would  have  been  enriched — the  clergy 
would  have  been  amply  paid — there  would  have  been 
no  collision  between  tithe-payer  and  tithe- receiver.  All 
would  have  received  their  just  dues — the  Catholic  clergy 
might  have  been  paid,  and  there  would  have  been  a  sur- 
plus for  the  benefit  of  the  State.  But  even  that  would 
not  have  been  alienated  from  the  Church.  'I'he  surplus 
would  simply  have  been  held  in  trust  for  it ;  and  if 
hereafter  the  Protestant  faith  had  spread,  and  more 
help  for  its  souls  had  been  required,  there  would  have 
been  the  fund  from  whence  to  draw  the  required  aid 
Well,  my  colleagues  did  not  dare  venture  upon  the 
measure,  and  so  I  was  recalled,  because  Stanley  was 
opposed  to  it.  Yet  they  still  attempted  by  driblets  to 
do  something  !  This  something  pleased  nobody,  and 
was  rejected  by  the  Lords.  Then  came  another  set  of 
men.  These,  during  the  recess,  did  make  up  their 
minds  to  something  very  extensive  ;  but  in  that  time 
they  are  ousted,  and  now  Peel  and  Wellington,  if  I  am 
not  greatly  mistaken,  will  bring  forward  as  sweep  ng  a 
scheme  as  that  proposed  by  me  (with  the  able  assist- 
ance of  my  worthy  assistants,  who,  in  fact,  had  the 
whole  merit  of  it,  and  particularly  Blake),  with  this 
only  difference,  that  whereas  I  would,  for  a  time  at 
least,  have  given  all  the  surplus  from  the  bishops' 
lands,  &c.  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  W.  and  P.  will 
insist  upon  its  being  used  for  ecclesiastical  purposes. 
As  for  the  army,  what  could  I  do  with  it?  I  should 
find  myself  at  the  head  of  a  complete  party  (I  fear), 
ultra-Tory  force.     I  should  find  difficulty  in  every  di- 
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rection.  The  King  playing  the  whole  game  of  Toryism, 
and  a  set  of  people  at  the  Horse  Guards,  just  such  as  I 
found  all  the  working  men  at  the  Castle  of  Dublin  !  !  ! 
If  I  could  do  good  in  either  situation,  I  should  not 
mind  the  burden  of  it,  and  might  reconcile  myself  to 
the  relinquishment  of  all  my  home  and  family  enjoy- 
ments ;  but  when  I  know  that  I  can  do  no  good,  it 
would  be  madness  to  attempt  any  thing.  Nor  do  I  be- 
lieve that  any  party  would  have  me.  They  have  had 
ample  proof  that  I  will  not  submit  to  be  a  mere  cipher, 
and  therefore  I  am  not  their  man.  What  a  shameful 
long  letter  !     Adieu,  most  sincerely  yours, 

"Anglesey." 

Since  the  volume  has  been  published,  the 
conclusions  which  have  been  drawn  from  Lord 
Cloncurry's!  revelations  have  forced  Lord  An- 
glesey himself  into  the  newspapers,  and  he  has 
written  to  say  that  he  never  was  for  a  moment 
inclined  to  Repeal,  and  that  nobody  knows  this 
better  than  Lord  Cloncurry  himself.  On  the 
whole,  Lord  Cloncurry's  accounts  of  what  took 
place  behind  the  curtain,  like  all  similar  chro- 
nicles, are  far  enough  from  increasing  one's 
respect  for  Toryism,  Whiggism,  or  any  other 
"  ism"  which  has  ruled  over  Ireland  for  many 
a  weary  day.  With  a  story  of  another  com- 
plexion we  must  now  close  Lord  Cloncurry's 
agreeable  volume,  only  reminding  our  readers 
that,  with  all  the  autobiographer's  "  liberality," 
he  had  a  very  respectable  share  of  common 
anti-Catholic  prejudices. 

"  I  remember  calling  to  take  leave  of  Lord  Clonmel, 
who  lived  at  Temple  Hill,  near  my  father's  villa  of 
Maretimo,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  words  of  our 
last  conversation.  '  My  dear  Vah,'  said  he,  *  I  have 
been  a  fortunate  man  in  life,  I  am  a  chief  justice  and 
an  earl ;  but  believe  me  I  would  rather  be  beginning 
the  world  as  a  young  sweep.'  A  fortunate  man  he  cer- 
tainly was,  and  in  nothing  more  so  than  in  the  period 
of  his  death,  which  took  place  the  day  before  the  out- 
break of  the  Rebellion  of  1798. 


"  Lord  Clonmel  had  a  villa  named  Temple  Hill,  close 
to  Seapoint,  which  was  made  the  scene  of  an  ingenious 
stroke  of  vengeance  by  John  Magee,  then  printer  of  the 
Dublin  Evening  Post  newspaper.  Mr.  Magee  had  been 
tried  before  his  Lordship  for  a  seditious  libel,  and,  as  he 
thought,  was  made  the  subject  of  undue  severity  on  the 
part  of  the  bench.  He  certainly  was  subjected  to  a  very 
rigorous  imprisonment,  in  eflForts  to  alleviate  the  hard- 
ships of  which  I  myself  took  an  active  part,  and  with 
some  success,  but  not  suflficient  to  obliterate  from  the 
prisoner's  mind  the  obligations  he  thought  himself 
under  to  the  Chief  Justice.  This  debt  weighed  heavily 
upon  his  conscience,  and  no  sooner  had  his  term  of 
confinement  expired,  than  he  announced  his  intention 
of  clearing  off  all  scores.  Accordingly,  he  had  adver- 
tisements posted  about  the  town,  stating  that  he  found 
himself  the  owner  of  a  certain  sum  (I  think  it  was 
14,000/.),  10,000/.  of  which  he  had  settled  upon  his 
family,  and  the  balance  it  was  his  intention,  '  with  the 
blessing  of  God,  to  spend  upon  Lord  Clonmel.'  In 
pursuance  of  this  determination,  he  invited  all  his  fellow- 
citizens  to  •  a  bra  pleasura,^  to  be  held  upon  a  certain 
day  in  the  fields  immediately  adjoining  Temple  Hill 
demesne.  I  recollect  attending  upon  the  occasion,  and 
the  fete  certainly  was  a  strange  one.  Several  thousand 
people,  including  the  entire  disposable  mob  of  Dublin, 
of  both  sexes,  assembled  as  the  guests  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning,  and  proceeded  to  enjoy  themselves  in 
tents  and  booths  erected  for  the  occasion.  A  variety  of 
sports  were  arranged  for  their  amusement,  such  as 
climbing  poles  for  prizes,  running  races  in  sacks,  grin- 
ning through  horse-collars,  and  so  forth,  until  at  length, 
when  the  crowd  had  attained  its  maximum  density,  to- 
wards the  afternoon,  the  grand  scene  of  the  day  was 
produced.  A  number  of  active  pigs,  with  their  tails 
shaved  and  soaped,  were  let  loose,  and  it  was  announced 
that  each  pig  should  become  the  property  of  any  one 
who  could  catch  and  hold  it  by  the  slippery  member.  A 
scene,  impossible  to  describe,  immediately  took  place ; 
the  pigs,  frightened  and  hemmed  in  by  the  crowd  in 
all  other  directions,  rushed  through  the  hedge  which 
then  separated  the  grounds  of  Temple  Hill  from  the 
open  fields ;  forthwith  all  their  pursuers  followed  in  a 
body,  and  continuing  their  chase  over  the  shrubberies 
and  parterres,  soon  revenged  John  Magee  upon  the 
noble  owner." 
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Want  of  space  compels  us  to  be  more  than 
usually  brief  in  noticing  the  remainder  of  the 
books  that  have  reached  us. 

A  very  excellent  publication  is  Dr.  Pagani's 
Way  to  Heaven  (Burns),  a  complete  manual  of 
instruction  and  devotion.  The  eminently  prac- 
tical character  of  this  very  cheap  prayer-book 
will  make  it  more  than  ordinarily  useful. 

Dr.  Pagani  has  also  published  a  new  and  con- 
siderably enlarged  edition  of  his  Church  of  the 
Living  God  the  Pillar  and  Ground  of  the  Truth 
(Richardson).  It  is  adapted  to  the  present  state 
of  controversy  in  England,  and  may  be  employed 
with  great  advantage  in  opening  the  eyes  of 
persons  in  doubt. 

The  same  publisher  has  issued  a  translation  of 
one  of  Quadrupani's  inimitable  little  books.  In- 
structions for  Christians  of  a  timid  Conscience 
loho  live  in  the  World.  The  translator  is,  how- 
ever, scarcely  up  to  his  task. 

The  last  published  volume  o?  The  Lives  of  the 
Modern  Saints  contains  lives  of  Father  Josepli 
Anchieta,  the  Ven.  A.  Von  Virmundt,  and  Ven. 
J.  Berchmans. 


Richardson's  Catholic  Almanack  for  1850  is 
now  ready.  It  is  a  useful  publication,  but  we 
like  the  penny  edition  better  than  the  sixpenny, 
which  contains  some  prints  of  indescribable  bad- 
ness. 

The  Philosophy  of  Human  Knowledge^  by  J. 
J.  Osborn  (Chapman),  attempts  a  critical  analysis 
of  the  three  great  questions,  ''What  knows? 
What  is  known?  And  what  are  the  laws  of 
knowing?" 

The  same  publisher  some  time  ago  issued  a 
translation  (by  the  Rev.  John  Dalton,  of  North- 
ampton) of  Novalis'  remarkable  essay,  Chris- 
tianity, or  Europe,  which  will  be  interesting  to 
our  readers,  as  an  illustration  of  much  that  w^e 
have  advanced  in  the  present  Rambler  on  ''  The 
Conversion  of  England." 

Mr.  Dickes  (wood-engraver)  has  issued  a  use- 
ful view  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  the  sur- 
rounding country,  the  buildings  restored  as  they 
probably  existed  in  the  time  of  our  Lord.  It  is 
sold  pasted  on  linen,  with  rollers,  for  hanging  up 
in  schoolrooms. 
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LITERATURE  FOR  THE  CATHOLIC 
POOR. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  E ambler. 
Dear  Sir, — With  great  pleasure  I  noticed  in 
the  last  Bamhler  your  wise  and  generous  notice 
of  the  move  I  am  making  towards  establishing  a 
penny  journal  for  the  working  classes,  and  I  hail 
as  a  happy  omen  your  kindly  solicitude  for  its 
welfare. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  enter  into 
any  lengthy  remarks  upon  the  diiRculties  which 
seem  to  present  themselves  to  your  mind  in  the 
ordinary  trade  way  of  calculation  :  our  intended 
mode  of  procedure  will  obviate  this  difficulty  to 
a  great  extent. 

I  beg  also  to  inform  you  that  our  journal 
{The  Lamp)  will  come  out  under  the  immediate 
patronage  of  the  Prelac}',  backed  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  clergy  and  gentry,  and  every  pre- 
caution will  be  taken  to  set  it  on  a  firm  basis. 

In  a  few  days  our  Prospectus  will  reach  you, 
as  also  the  clergy,  gentry,  and  the  trade,  detail- 
ing our  plan  and  intentions  ;  and  upon  the  re- 
sponse will  depend  our  entrance  into  the  literary 
world. 

In  the  mean  time  I  may  inform  you,  every 
step  that  has  been  taken  hitherto  has  been  under 
the  sanction,  and  by  the  advice,  of  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Dr.  Briggs,  and  the  clergy  ;  three  of  whom  will 
act  as  scrutators,  and  under  whose  supervision 
every  article  will  be  prej)ared  for  the  press.  The 
spirit  and  matter  will  therefore  be  strictly  Ca- 
tholic ; — no  disobedience,  no  presumptuous  teach- 


ings ;  no  specious  friend  of  the  poor  man  will 
be  permitted  to  unhinge  his  faith ;  every  line 
will  be  strictly  Catholic,  purely  in  accordance 
with  the  teachings  of  the  Church. 

The  necessary  outlay  for  literary  labours  has 
been  anticipated  ;  and  the  many  other  difficulties 
which  would  present  themselves  to  a  journal 
starting  under  individual  speculation  apply  not 
to  us ; — those  which  do  belong  to  ourselves,  we 
must  leave  to  the  future.  We  have  so  far  made 
up  our  minds  as  to  believe  a  bane  exists,  which 
requires  an  antidote,  and  we  are  resolved  to  do 
our  part  of  the  work.  By  God's  blessing,  no 
exertion  shall  be  wanting.  Will  the  Catholic 
nobility  and  gentry  do  theirs  ?  will  the  trades- 
men do  theirs  ?  will  the  artisans  and  labourers  do 
theirs?  We  shall  see;  we  are  sanguine  enough 
to  believe  they  will.  Did  we  depend  solely  on 
the  two  former  classes,  God  knows  we  should 
have  but  little  hope  after  your  admirable  article 
on  their  apathy.  It  is  to  the  good  will  of  the 
clergy,  who  urge  us  on  to  seek  success  in  the 
pennies  of  the  poor,  by  giving  them  a  quid  pro 
quo  up  to  the  mark,  that  we  look  for  success. 
The  pence  of  the  poor  have  done  great  things, 
and  were  never  generously  apjdied  for  in  vain  ; 
and  if,  perchance,  we  fail,  why,  there  is  but  this, 
we  have  done  our  part  of  the  work,  and  resting 
on  our  oars  wait  for  "  the  good  time  coming." 

With  profound  respect  and  admiration,  believe 
me,  &c.  T.  E,  Bhadley. 

Mount  Cottage,  Mount  Terrace,  York, 
November  20th,  1849. 


ettlesJiae^tital  a^egi^tcn 


INDULGENCES  GRANTED  BY  THE  POPE 
TO  THE  SUBSCRIBERS  TO  THE  POOR- 
SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  FUND. 

A  BESCRIPT  has  just  arrived  from  Rome,  by 
which  his  Holiness,  October  31st,  1849,  grants 
perpetually, 

1.  A  plenary  indulgence  to  all  who,  on  the 
Feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  the  Sunday  after  the 
Octave  of  Corpus  Christi,  or  within  eight  days 
after,  shall  go  to  confession  and  communion,  and 
subscribe  to  the  Poor-School  Committee  Fund. 

2.  A  plenary  indulgence  to  all  contributors  to 
the  same,  who,  on  the  Feasts  of  St.  George  or  St. 
Edward  the  Confessor,  or  witliin  their  octaves, 
shall  go  to  confession  and  communion,  and  pray 
for  some  time  for  the  intention  of  his  Holiness 
the  Pope. 

3.  Both  indulgences  are  applicable  by  way  of 
suffrage  to  the  faithful  departed. 


LORD  MINTO  IN  ROME. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  second 
volume  of  official  correspondence  on  the  affairs 
of  Italy  : 

The  Earl  of  Minto  to  Viscount  Palmerston. 

Rome,  January  13,  1848. 
My  Lord, — The  new  year  opened  here  iiiauspiciously, 
witli  four-and-twenty  hours  of  uneasiness  and  ill-hu- 


mour, produced  by  ill-advised  proceedings  on  the  part 
of  the  public  authorities  against  an  imaginary  danger. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  of  Friday,  the  3 1st  of  last 
month,  the  citizens  of  the  civic  guard  were  suddenly 
called  out  of  had  to  reinforce  the  different  posts  through- 
out the  town,  to  the  no  little  consternation  of  the  inha- 
bitants, who  supposed  that  a  revolution  must  have 
broken  out.  In  the  morning  it  was  found  that  the 
troops  were  posted  in  the  court  of  the  pontifical  palace 
of  the  Quirinal,  that  the  gates  of  the  palace  were  closed, 
and  that  cavalry  were  drawn  up  in  front  of  them  ;  and 
the  public  then  learned  with  surprise  that  this  alarm 
and  preparation  had  originated  in  information  conveyed 
to  the  governor  of  an  intended  assemblage  of  the  people 
before  the  Quirinal  palace,  to  offer  their  new  year's  sa- 
lutations to  the  Pope,  which  was  to  be  made  the  occa- 
sion for  ])opular  violence  or  disorder.  Ilie  people, 
greatly  incensed  by  this  impeachment  of  their  loyalty, 
and  by  the  easy  credit  which  has  been  given  to  the  no- 
tion of  tlieir  insubordination  and  disorderly  disposition, 
were  with  difficulty  prevented  from  proceeding  to  the 
Quirinal  to  vindicate  themselves,  and  complain  of  their 
calumniators.  They  were,  however,  at  length  induced 
to  resort  to  the  more  regular  intervention  of  their  own 
chief  magistrate,  the  senator,  and,  proceeding  to  Prince 
Corsini's,  made  known  their  wishes  through  a  deputa- 
tion. The  senator  at  once  consented  to  undertake  their 
vindication,  went  to  the  Quirinal,  soon  satisfied  the 
Pope  of  the  deception  which  had  been  practised  upon 
him,  and,  when  he  left  the  jialace,  was  able  to  assure 
the  crowd,  who  had  followed  him  there,  that  the  next 
day  they  should  be  satisfied  with  abundant  proofs  of  the 
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Pope's  entire  confidence  in  the  people.  This  occurred 
late  in  the  evening  of  Saturday,  and  the  people  then 
quietly  dispersed. 

During  the  whole  of  this  day  the  Cardinal  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Pope  had  been  kept  in  alarm  by  re- 
peated communications  from  the  governor,  the  chief  of 
the  police,  and  the  commander  of  the  carabinicri,  with 
information  of  tens  of  thousands  of  the  populace  march- 
ing upon  the  Quirinal ;  and  they  were  at  one  time  even 
made  to  believe  that  all  the  Piazza  before  the  palace  was 
actually  occupied  by  a  vast  mob — there  being  in  truth 
no  one  there. 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  the  peo])le  manifesting  some 
impatience  for  the  promised  satisfaction,  the  Princes 
Borghese  and  Doria  waited  upon  the  Pope,  who  desired 
them  to  announce  his  intention  of  visiting  all  the  quar- 
ters of  the  town,  and  of  shewing  himself  unguarded 
amongst  his  subjects.  This  he  did,  was  everywhere 
enthusiastically  cheered",  and  good  humour  was  again 
restored. 

The  credulity  and  incapacity  exhibited  on  this  occa- 
sion by  the  Government  has  still  further  discredited  it 
in  public  opinion,  and  has  greatly  increased  the  desire 
for  a  more  efficient  administration,  which  cannot  be 
much  longer  resisted. 

There  is  a  strong  belief,  little  short  of  conviction 
with  all  classes,  that  a  deliberate  plot  had  been  formed 
to  bring  about  a  bloody  collision  between  the  populace 
and  the  troops,  leading  to  disorders  and  insurrection 
sufficient  to  constrain  the  Government  to  seek  a  foreign 
support. 

It  is  said,  with  truth,  that  had  it  merely  been  de- 
sired that  the  new  year's  salutations  on  the  Quirinal 
should  not  take  place,  a  simple  intimation  the  day  be- 
fore of  the  Pope's  wishes  would  have  sufficed,  and  would 
have  been  respected  on  this  as  on  all  former  occasions  ; 
that  no  such  notice  was  given  ;  that  the  procession  was 
to  have  been  suddenly  arrested  on  its  march  by  an  armed 
force  with  orders  to  disperse  it,  which  must  have  led  to 
the  most  serious  disasters  ;  and  that  this  is  what  would 
have  occurred  but  for  the  timely  exertions  and  influence 
of  some  private  individuals  who  had  prevented  the  meet- 
ing from  taking  place. 

The  false  intelligence  conveyed  to  the  Quirinal 
through  the  whole  of  Saturday,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
belief  of  a  popular  insurrection,  and  a  display  of  hostile 
array  against  the  people,  calculated  to  irritate  and  pro- 
voke them,  is  also  taken  as  evidence  of  a  traitorous  de- 
sign. It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  of  these  proceed- 
ings may  be  explained  by  the  negligence,  want  of  capa- 
city, and  mismanagement  pervading  every  department 
of  the  Roman  administration ;  but  the  existence  of  a 
design,  by  any  means,  to  bring  about  a  rupture  between 
the  Government  and  the  people,  is,  I  think,  beyond  all 
doubt. 

For  some  time  past  every  effort  has  been  made  in 
various  quarters,  and  not  altogether  without  success,  to 
inspire  the  Pope  with  distrust  of  the  moderate  party,  on 
whom  the  security  of  the  Government,  and  possibly  of 
the  Papal  Power  itself,  really  depends ;  and  he  is  con- 
tinually pressed,  and  occasionally  induced,  to  adopt 
measures  and  assume  a  tone  and  language  calculated  to 
give  offence  and  to  shake  the  public  confidence  in  his 
sincerity.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  observed 
that  a  good  deal  of  active  agitation  of  the  ultra- Liberals 
is  on  foot  among  the  lower  classes  ;  that  many  strangers 
have  joined  them  ;  and  the  suspicion  of  some  early  at- 
tempt to  get  up  insurrectionary  movements  has  lately 
prevailed  amongst  the  well-informed. 

From  other  parts  of  Italy  the  expectation  of  dis- 
turbance at  Rome  on  the  new  year  had  been  announced 
here,  and  it  now  appears  that  the  2d  and  3d  of  January 
were  signalised  by  disorder  at  Milan  and  Genoa  as  well 
is  here  ;  just  as  the  occupation  of  Ferrara  was  contem- 
poraneous with  the  disturbances  at  Rome  in  July.  I 
believe  that  much  of  all  this  arises  from  the  restless 
eagerness  of  the  Young  Italy  faction ;  but  I  also  believe 
that  there  is  in  other  quarters  a  great  readiness  to  en- 
courage whatever  disorder  may  lead  to  an  application 


for  foreign  protection.  The  chief  of  the  police  and 
the  commander  of  the  carabinieri  have  been  dismissed ; 
but  the  governor  (a  Corsican)  retains  his  post,  and  it 
is  said  now  pays  his  court  to  the  ultra-movement  party. 
The  events  of  the  1st  and  2d  are  likely,  I  think,  on 
the  whole,  to  produce  a  good  effect,  in  somewhat  open- 
ing the  eyes  of  the  Pope  to  the  treachery  by  which  he  is 
surrounded.  He  is,  at  least,  perfectly  aware  of  the  de- 
ception then  practised  upon  him  ;  and  in  my  subsequent 
conversation  with  him,  as  well  as  with  the  Cardinal  Se- 
cretary of  State,  they  both  appeared  to  me  to  feel  that  a 
retrograde  influence,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  was  at 
work  to  disunite  the  people  and  the  Government. — I 
have,  &c.  (Signed)  Minto. 

Rome,  Jan.  16,  181-8. 

My  Lord, — Having  learned  that  the  Pope  had  again 
appeared  to  hesitate  in  announcing  his  consent,  which 
was  understood  to  have  been  obtained,  to  the  demand 
of  the  Consulta  di  Stato  that  they  should  have  the 
power  of  making  their  proceedings  public,  and  that  he 
had  declined  to  give  the  decision  until  he  should  receive 
an  answer  to  a  reference  that  had  been  made  to  Turin 
for  the  opinion  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  I  felt  the  pro- 
per decision  of  this  question  to  be  so  important,  that  I 
requested  Mr.  Abercromby  to  write  immediately  to  the 
Count  St.  Marsan,  making  him  aware  of  the  absolute 
necessity  for  the  concession,  if  a  good  understanding 
was  to  be  maintained  between  the  Government,  the  Con- 
sulta, and  the  public.  The  objection  to  this  concession 
seems  to  have  been  revived  in  a  quarter  where  I  should 
not  have  expected  it,  —  the  Government  of  Florence; 
and  the  demand  appears  to  have  been  represented  by  M. 
Martini,  as  evidence  of  the  expediency  of  establishing 
a  concert  between  the  Courts  of  Florence,  Rome,  and 
Turin,  for  an  uniformity  of  proceeding,  which  should 
impose  a  limit  to  concession,  but  which  is  quite  imprac- 
ticable in  three  states  differing  so  entirely  in  their  in- 
stitutions, their  circumstances,  and  in  the  character  of 
their  people. 

The  Ministers  of  Tuscany  and  Sardinia  here  have 
also  been  induced  to  write  strongly  to  their  respective 
Courts,  representing  the  evil  consequences  which  must 
ensue  from  a  denial  of  the  demand  made  by  the  Con- 
sulta,  and  I  have,  through  a  private  channel,  conveyed 
my  own  very  decided  opinion  to  the  Marquis  Ridolfi,  at 
Florence,  so  that  I  trust  that  any  disposition  which 
may  have  existed  to  counsel  the  Pope  to  withhold  his 
consent,  may  be  overcome.  There  can  be  doubt  that 
the  publicity  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Consulta  di  Stato 
is  the  basis  upon  which  every  hope  of  improvement  in 
the  government  of  this  country  must  rest ;  if  this  is  re- 
fused the  most  important  members  of  that  body  will 
withdraw  from  it,  and  all  confidence  in  the  Government 
will  be  at  an  end. — I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)  Minto. 

(Extract.) 

Rome,  Jan.  23,  1848. 

I  had  to-day  some  conversation  with  the  Pope  on 
the  affairs  of  his  own  Government,  The  subject  was 
introduced  by  himself,  in  consequence,  I  imagine,  of  a 
communication  which  I  had  conveyed  to  him  a  few  days 
ago  of  the  steps  I  had  taken  to  let  the  King  of  Sardinia 
know  my  opinion  of  the  great  mischief  and  danger  likely 
to  ensue  from  a  rejection  of  the  demand  of  the  Consulta 
di  Stato  here  for  the  publicity  of  their  proceedings,  upon 
which  subject  I  knew  a  reference  had  been  made  to  Turin 
for  advice. 

I  had  said  in  my  message  that  I  wished  him  to  be  in- 
formed of  my  proceeding,  because  it  would  serve  to 
prove  to  him  how  strongly  I  was  convinced  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  this  concession,  if  any  terms  were  to  be  kept 
with  the  Consulta  di  Stato.  I  received  a  very  gracious 
and  flattering  answer  to  this  message,  and  I  presume 
that  he  had  it  in  mind  to-day  when  he  turned  the  con- 
versation on  his  own  affairs. 

He  said  that  he  felt  the  necessity  for  free  and  con- 
stant intercourse  with  the  Consulta  and  the  Government, 
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and  that  he  desired  that  the  influence  of  the  Consulta 
Bhould  be  felt  in  every  branch  of  the  Government. 

I  said  this  gave  me  great  pleasure,  and  that  he  knew 
I  looked  upon  the  Consulta  as  the  chief  strength  and 
only  secure  support  of  his  Government.  He  said,  Yes ; 
but  that  still  there  was  a  peculiarity  in  the  nature  of 
this  Government  which  did  not  admit  of  so  free  an  ex- 
pansion of  liberal  institutions  as  were  admissible  in 
others.  I  said  that  in  one  important  feature  this  Govern- 
ment was  not  only  unlike,  but  the  reverse  of  all  others. 
That  elsewhere  the  Church  was  subordinate  to  the  State, 
and  here  the  State  was  subject  to  the  Church  ;  but  that, 
after  all,  this  need  not  necessai-ily  affect  the  character  or 
action  of  the  Government. 

I  said  I  looked  upon  the  Church  (represented  by 
the  Pope)  as  the  sovereign  of  this  country.  It  matters 
not  who  or  what  is  sovereign,  the  duties  of  sovereignty 
are  the  same  in  whatever  hands.  In  most  countries  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  administration  is  distinct.  The 
State  manages  its  affairs.  Ecclesiastical  affairs  are  con- 
ducted by  ecclesiastics ;  and  if  the  Queen  interferes  with 
them  in  England,  it  is  only  as  head  of  the  Church. 

Why  should  not  the  same  separation  exist  here, 
the  Pope  retaining  his  position  as  head  of  the  State  ? 
In  other  states  we  say  it  is  the  duty  of  the  sovereign  to 
govern  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  not  for  his  own  ad- 
vantage. And  so  it  is  the  duty  of  the  sovereign  Church 
to  have  in  view  the  public  prosperity,  and  not  the  sepa- 
rate interest  of  the  Church,  in  its  civil  administration. 
And  there  can  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  introduce 
in  its  dominions  any  institutions  or  form  of  constitution 
calculated  to  produce  good  government. 

The  Pope  assured  me  that  Cardinal  Bofondi  is  of 
thoroughly  liberal  opinions. 


THE  CATHOLIC  BISHOPS  AND  THE 
PllUSSIAN  CHARTER. 

The  following  memorial  of  the  Catholic  Bishops 
in  Prussia,  respecting  the  charter  for  the  Prussian 
State,  of  Dec.  5,  1848,  has  been  published  in  the 
Cologne  Gazette: 

"  In  consequence  of  the  Constitution  granted  by  his 
Majesty  the  King,  on  the  5th  of  December  last  year,  to 
the  country,  the  Catholic  Church  in  Prussia,  as  far  as 
her  external  relations  to  the  State  are  concerned,  has 
entered  on  a  new  and  an  essentially  different  position. 
The  new  shape  which  things  have  thereby  taken  affect 
interests  too  important,  and  either  immediately  or  me- 
diately operates  too  profoundly  on  the  life  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Church,  not  to  awaken  the  liveliest  sympathy  of 
all  that  follow  her  confession  in  Prussia.  Especially  and 
necessarily,  however,  has  it  claimed  the  undivided  at- 
tention of  the  undersigned  Catholic  Bishops  in  a  high 
degree.  Their  twofold  position,  not  only  to  the  State, 
but  as  the  dignitaries  of  the  Catholic  Church,  imposed 
it  on  them  as  an  indispensable  duty  to  scrutinise  both 
conscientiously  and  impartially  the  new  articles  of  the 
Constitution  regulating  religious  matters,  to  form  for 
themselves  a  clear  conception  of  their  tendency  by  their 
contents  and  their  practical  application,  and  thus  at 
once  to  ascertain  the  way  they  will  act  in.  A  thorough 
and  rigid  scrutiny  of  this  description  soon  gave  as  a 
result,  that  due  and  satisfactory  attention  has  not  been 
paid  in  all  its  bearings  to  the  just  demands  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Church.  On  the  one  side,  for  instance,  by  the 
new  fundamental  law  of  the  State,  those  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  Catholic  Church  which  for  a  long  time 
have  been  most  oppressively  infringed  upon  have  been 
again  recognised.  This  recognition  has  been  gratefully 
and  joyfully  greeted  by  the  Catholic  Bishops  and  the 
Catholic  part  of  the  nation ;  and  the  Bishops  at  once 
considered  it  their  sacred  duty  to  take  without  delay  pos- 
session of  the  powers  restored  to  the  Catholic  Church, 
in  their  entire,  undiminished  extent,  and  forthwith  to 
make  use  of  them.  But  on  the  other  side,  they  saw 
their  just  hopes  by  no  means  fulfilled,  inasmuch  as  the 


new  Constitution,  in  some  of  its  positions,  seriously 
encroaches  on  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Immediately,  too,  after  the  publication  of  the 
new  law,  intimations,  quite  unexpectedly,  were  pro- 
mulgated as  to  the  intention  of  again  mutilating  and 
curtailing  the  ecclesiastical  rights  and  liberties  so  clearly 
and  definitely  laid  down  in  that  law.  All  this  must  fiU 
us  with  anxiety ;  for  we  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves, 
that  only  a  new  source  of  countless  difficulties  and  la- 
mentable contentions  has  been  given,  the  final  settle- 
ment of  which  we  have  so  ardently  desired,  after  the 
long  discord  that  has  existed,  redounding  neither  to  the 
credit  of  the  State  nor  to  the  advantage  of  the  Church. 
We  should,  however,  through  this  state  of  things,  by  so 
much  the  less  be  enabled  to  withdraw  from  the  inevit- 
able continuation  of  it,  since,  together  with  the  full  con- 
sciousness of  our  onerous  official  duty  obliging  us  to 
defend  and  preserve  the  rights  of  our  Church,  we  also 
have  entire  conviction  relative  to  that  promise  which 
the  divine  Founder  of  the  Church  m:.de  to  be  with  it 
to  the  end  of  time.  The  Catholic  Bishops  dare  not  and 
cannot  concede,  that  the  rights  and  privileges  of  their 
Church,  born  from  God  by  virtue  of  its  foundation,  and 
hence  inahenable,  shall  be  withheld  or  diminished  in 
any  manner.  While  we  therefore  publicly  declare  that 
we  accept,  in  their  whole  extent,  those  said  rights  and 
privileges  reacknowl edged  by  the  new  Constitution,  we 
solemnly  protest  against  that  modification  taken  up  in 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  State,  by  which  our  rights 
and  liberties  may  be  endangered  ;  and  so  likewise  we 
protest  against  any  attempt  of  the  sort  by  pretended 
explanations  and  elucidations.  We  are  in  acting  thus 
quite  conscious  that  we,  by  doing  so,  demand  for  our 
Church  nothing  but  what  appertains  to  it  for  the  com- 
plete security  and  furtherance  of  its  natural  life  and 
action.  In  a  constitutionally  free  State,  the  Catholic 
Church  cannot  be  otherwise  than  free  ;  and  only  in  pro- 
portion as  she  is  so  can  she  fulfil  her  mission." 

Such  is  the  exordium  of  the  Catholic  Bishops 
and  they  then  mention  the  principal  points  to  be 
considered.  They  place  at  the  head  the  new 
guarantees  given  to  the  Catholic  Church  by  the 
Octroyed  Charter,  and  express  their  thanks.  The 
second  point,  no  less  important,  is  the  entire  in- 
dependence accorded  to  the  Church  in  its  adminis- 
tration of  its  own  affairs,  without  any  interference 
to  mar  its  efficacy  in  purifying  and  saving  the 
world.  They  denominate  the  Church  a  person, 
and  for  the  rights  and  prerogatives  thus  accruing 
to  it  they  also  return  thanks.  In  the  following 
paragraph  they  detail  at  great  length  in  what 
that  self-government  of  the  Church  consists,  such 
as  the  election  of  its  own  Bishops,  tlie  nomina- 
tion of  its  own  prebendaries,  &c.,  for  all  of  which 
the  approval  and  ratification  of  the  State  had  been 
I)reviously  necessary.  They  state  in  the  next  para- 
graph that  they  accept  this  free  right  of  nomi- 
nating all  the  officers  of  the  Church,  not  only  ac- 
cording to  the  letter,  but  the  spirit  also  of  the 
new  law.  They  then  allude,  at  great  length,  to 
the  right  of  patronage  and  of  nomination  or  pre- 
sentation, as  usurped  by  the  State  since  the  secu- 
larisation, and  prove  by  the  jus  patronatus  cccle- 
sianticum,  further  by  the  personal  and  the  real 
right  of  patronship,  that  it  was  a  usurpation,  that 
8uch  right  can  only  be  exercised  by  the  Church  m 
a  person,  and  never  by  the  land-proprietor.  They 
argue  that  the  State  lias  never  been  justified  from 
the  beginning  in  proceeding  to  such  act  of  vio- 
lence, and  that  the  secularisation  has  never  been 
any  thing  but  a  usuri)ation  de  facto  from  first  to 
last,  secured  to  the  power  of  the  State,  not  by  any 
just  claim,  but  by  its  superior  mundane  force.  It 
is  true  that  the  reigning  princes  liave  endowed 
the  Church  in  different  modes  more  or  less  appro- 
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priately  and  proportionatelj-^,  in  lieu  of  the  eccle- 
siastical institutions  that  were  suppressed  ;  but 
this  dotation  is  not  such  as  could  found  a  legiti- 
mate right  of  patronship  according  to  canonical 
fundamental  conditions.  Such  dotation,  whether 
it  be  assigned  to  liberality,  or  called  a  present, 
confers  no  riglit,  for  it  was  merely  the  fulfilling 
of  a  legal  duty,  that  descended  inalienably  at- 
tached to  those  estates  and  goods.  The  Bishops 
then  quote  from  a  ministerial  document  as  fol- 
lows: 

*'  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  the  fiscal  patronage  can 
only  with  difficulty  be  reconciled  with  the  altered  posi- 
tion of  the  State  to  the  Church.  At  present,  the  exer- 
cise of  such  patronage  in  the  evangeUcal  Church  has 
been  committed  to  the  consistories  ;  and  in  consequence 
of  this  arrangement,  the  functions,  which  otherwise  are 
divided  between  the  patron  and  the  heads  of  the  Church, 
do  not  exist  separate.  It  is  manifest  that  the  State 
would  be  hereby  placed  in  an  improper  relation  to  the 
Church,  and  that  constant  injurious  conflicts  would  be 
thereby  occasioned." 

The  Bishops  coincide  in  this  view,  and  expa- 
tiate at  great  length  upon  this  subject  of  patron- 
age or  right  of  presentation.  The  Bishops  con- 
tend for  a  total  liberation  from  the  influence  of 
the  executive,  w^hich  had  separated  itself  from  the 
Church.  They  complain  of  the  false  interpreta- 
tion put  by  the  Chambers  on  articles  14  and  15, 
declare  that  an  important  liberty  has  been  again 
withdrawn  from  the  Church  in  its  most  important 
interests,  and  that  this  right  has  been  rendered 
questionable  for  the  future,  but  against  which 
withdrawal  they,  the  Catholic  Bishops,  lay  their 
solemn  protest.  They  make,  too,  a  similar  re- 
monstrance against  the  further  interpretation,  as 
if  by  the  constitutional  definitions  in  question  the 
influence  of  the  State,  hitherto  exercised  on  the 
appointments  to  such  clerical  ofRces — and  which 
influence  is  founded  on  treaties  with  the  Apostolic 
See,  more  especially  respecting  the  nomination 
to  ecclesiastical  places  in  cathedrals  and  chapters, 
on  the  bull  de  salute  animariim — this  influence 
would  not  be  abolished.  They,  the  Bishops,  can- 
not admit  the  validity  of  this  interpretation  ac- 
cording to  the  real  state  of  the  case.  The  Prussian 
State  it  is  true,  when,  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
obligations  laid  upon  it  by  virtue  of  former  solemn 
national  treaties— the  resolution  of  the  Imperial 
deputation  of  1803,  the  concordat  of  1801,  and 
others — it  ordered  anew  in  a  lasting  manner  on  an 
understanding  with  the  Apostolic  See  "  the  regu- 
lating, equipping,  and  defining  of  the  Archbishop- 
rics and  Bishoprics  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
State,  and  of  all  subjects  relating  thereto  ;"  when 
it  had  acquired  by  the  bull  de  salute  animarum  a 
joint  right  to  filling  up  the  vacancies  in  the  chap- 
ters, &c.,  such  as  had  taken  place  before  in  the 
cha])ter  of  Breslau  {quemadmodum  in  capitulo 
Wratislaviensi  hactenus  factum  est)  ;  the  Prussian 
state,  it  is  true,  had  then  acquired  that  right ;  but 
it  has  by  the  new  chapter  of  December  5  again 
voluntarily  renounced  this  right.  In  the  next 
paragraph  they  say  : 

"With  the  independent  regulation  and  administration 
of  her  own  affairs,  as  promised  to  the  Catholic  Church 
by  the  new  Constitution,  there  is  further,  not  *  pro- 
mised' for  the  first  time,  but  actually  secured  to  and 
protected  for  the  same  Church,  the  independent  entire 
control  of  every  individual  church  and  ecclesiastical  in- 
stitution, to  the  exclusion  of  any  guardianship  or  any 
interference  of  the  State ;  for  undoubtedly  the  new  Con- 
stitution must  by  no  means  be  regarded  as  a  mere  *  pro- 
mise' of  future  rights,  but  as  the  virtual  conseiTation  of 


privileges  actually  in  being.  The  State  has  returned 
its  usurped  power  back  into  the  hands  of  the  Bishops, 
such  as  best  harmonises  with  natural  right  as  handed 
down  through  centuries,  to  be  wielded  by  them  accord- 
ing to  canonical  law." 

The  Bishops  then  proceed  to  say  : 

"  In  its  indisputable  rights,  there  have  been  further 
assured  and  guaranteed  to  the  Cathohc  Church,  as  well 
as  to  any  other  religious  society,  by  the  new  Constitu- 
tion, the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  all  institutions, 
foundations,  and  funds  destined  for  the  purposes  of  her 
cult,  education,  and  acts  of  charity.  The  new  law  says 
expressly,  that  she  *  has  been  freed  from  every  sort  of 
tutelage'  in  these  respects." 

They  proceed  to  prove  this  ;  and,  after  entering 
into  the  details,  they  subjoin  as  follows  : 

'*  Which  said  rights  and  claims  the  undersigned  Bi- 
shops hold  it  their  bounden  duty  to  keep  fast,  both  now 
and  for  the  future,  in  their  fullest  extent  and  capability 
of  execution." 

Next  comes  the  ensuing  paragraph : 

*'  In  the  same  manner,  no  alteration  has  taken  place 
in  the  condition  of  that  property  set  apart  for  the  di- 
vine service,  whether  the  same  consists  of  real  goods  and 
estates,  or  in  demands  on  private  individuals,  on  the 
State,  or  other  persons  so  indebted,  especially  on  pa- 
rishes or  parochial  communities,  whether  it  be  destined 
immediately  for  maintaining  and  keeping  up  divine 
service,  for  the  payment  of  vicars,  and  for  defraying 
other  wants  appurtenant  to  such  divine  service,  or  whe- 
ther it  be  intended  for  the  creation,  erection,  and  sup- 
porting of  churches  and  rectories  ;  and  equally  little  has 
the  mode,  hitherto  legally  protected,  of  procuring  and 
collecting  these  required  means,  been  altered  by  the 
Charter ;  for  this  very  legal  protection  and  assurance 
itself  is  a  legal  and  lawful  right,  the  lawful  conditions 
of  which  have  not  been  altered  by  the  new  Constitution, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  secured  and  guaranteed.  What 
special  claims  the  Catholic  community  has  in  this  re- 
spect to  make  and  enforce,  remains  in  the  individual 
cases  that  may  arise  for  a  stricter  explanation  and  set- 
tlement."^ 

They  then  proceed  to  state  what  those  insti- 
tutions are  that  are  destined  for  Catholic  educa- 
tional purposes,  and  they  protest  decidedly  and 
publicly  against  any  ministerial  quibblingson  the 
subject,  or  any  meddling  of  the  Government  with 
what  is  exclusively  their  province. 

*'The  first  refutation  the  Bishops  have  to  make  is, 
of  the  assertion  that  '  ecclesiastical  superintendence  of 
the  public  national  schools  had  hitherto  not  lawfully 
existed,'  and  that  *  in  the  Prussian  State  these  schools 
had  been  institutions  of  the  State,  over  which  any  inde- 
pendent superintendence  of  the  Church  had  not  existed.' 
This  assertion  is  contradicted  by  the  undeniable  histori- 
cal fact  and  the  legal  existing  state  handed  down  from 
previous  centuries.  These  schools,  before  the  signing 
of  the  peace  of  Westphaha  in  1648,  owed  not  only  their 
existence  to  the  care  of  the  Church,  but  they  were  also 
treated  as  ecclesiastic^  institutions ;  and  that  they,  as 
such,  both  by  traditionary  usage  and  law,  stood  under 
the  immediate  superintendence  and  control  of  the 
Church,  neither  will  nor  can  be  denied  by  any  one. 
For  the  dioceses  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Westphalia,  it  is 
sufficient  to  refer  to  the  provincial  Council  of  Cologne, 
in  1536,  which  ordains  the  improvement  of  the  schools 
as  an  essential  part  for  promoting  the  improvement  of 
the  Church,  commands  the  aboUtion  of  obscure  hole- 
and-corner  schools,  and  also  the  purification  of  the  pub- 
lic ones,  by  the  appointing  of  teachers  whose  morals  and 
behaviour  can  be  depended  upon,  therefore  claims  as 
lawfully  her  right  that  of  nominating  and  dismissing 
teachers  ;  it  also  prescribes  the  visitation  of  schools,  as 
a  principal  object  of  special  attention  on  the  visitation 
of  the  Bishops  to  the  cures  of  their  diocese." 
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Other  acts  and  deeds  arc  referred  to,  and  this 
important  subject  is  treated  at  great  length  by 
referring  to  other  councils  and  synods,  and  to 
articles  in  the  Westphalian  Peace  itself.  The 
Bishops  declare  that  convents,  priories,  nunneries, 
cloisters,  and  monastic  institutions  in  general,  are 
under  their  control ;  and  since  the  hospitals  for 
tiie  sick,  and  such  like  institutions,  are  in  point 
of  fact  ecclesiastical  ones  in  a  stricter  definition  of 
the  term,  the  Bishops  state  their  intentions  re- 
specting them  in  the  following  words  : 

"  The  Bishops,  therefore,  assume  the  unlimited  su- 
preme management  of  these  institutions,  both  of  their 
external  and  internal  aflfairs,  universally  and  completely, 
according  to  the  canonical  definitions,  especially  to  the 


exclusion  of  all  foreign  influence  of  mere  niuudane  su- 
perintendence forced  upon  them." 

These  institutions  are  to  include  also  all  Catho- 
lic hospitals  wliatsoever,  whether  intended  by 
their  original  founders  for  orphans,  or  for  the 
sick,  or  lor  the  poor.  The  last  i)aragraph  claims 
the  sole  control  over  marriage  and  mixed  mar- 
riage. The  document,  wliich  is  of  great  length, 
appears  in  the  Cologne  Gazette  for  September 
the  14th,  but  is  dated  itself  July  ;  it  is  signed  by 
Johannes,  Archbishop  of  Cologne  ;  Wilhelm, 
Bp.  of  Trier;  Franz,  Bp.  of  Paderborn  ;  Johann 
Georg,  Bp.  of  IMUnster :  Maximilian  Joseph, 
Prince  Abp.  of  Olmiitz  ;  Joseph  Ambrossius,  Bp. 
ofErmeland;  Melchior,  Prince  Bp.  of  Breslau. 
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The  November  news  contains  but  one  piece  of 
intelligence  of  much  interest  to  the  Catholic. 
This  exception  is  found  in  the  change  of  the  posi- 
tion of  French  Catholicism  with  respect  to  Educa- 
tion. M.  de  Falloux's  bill  for  compromising  the 
differences  between  the  University  and  the  Church 
having  been  shelved  by  the  Assembly,  Louis  Na- 
poleon quietly  steps  forward  and  decrees — as  the 
kings  of  yore  —  that  the  chief  element  of  anti- 
Catholic  persecution  shnll  cease  to  exist.  The 
President,  by  virtue  of  his  authority — which  no- 
body gainsays — has  declared  that  Catholics,  wher- 
ever educated,  and  without  any  university  cer- 
tificate, may  compete  for  honours  and  privileges 
with  the  mosffavoured  infidels.  This  momentous 
change,  which  would  have  created  a  revolution 
some  j'ears  ago,  passes,  not  indeed  unnoticed,  but 
without  any  violent  opposition. 

Another  feat  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
same  President.  While  all  talked  of  a  minis- 
terial crisis,  ihe  Assembly  was  astounded  by  a 
communication  to  the  effect  that  Louis  Napoleon 
had  dismissed  his  ministry  eii  masse,  and  almost 
in  disgrace.  All  this  passed  off  quietly  also, 
and  a  set  of  new  moderates  are  installed  in  office, 
supposed  to  be  more  devoted  to  the  President's 
*'  personal  policy." 

The  Pope  remains  at  Portici,  and  nothing  is 
yet  known  as  to  his  return. 

The  Sultan  and  the  Czar  remain  at  peace  by  a 
transaction. 

The  Austrians  have  ceased  their  military  execu- 
tions. 

Spain  has  had  a  four-and-twenty  liours'  minis- 
terial crisis.  Narvaez  was  suddenly  dismissed, 
through  intrigues  fomented  or  originated  by  the 
Queen's  husband,  and  as  suddenly  recalled. 

The  United  States  have  reciprocated  Britisli 
liberality  in  opening  their  ports  to  British 
vessels. 

The  Colonists  at  the  Cape  have  put  the  newly 
arrived  convicts  under  an  interdict,  and  the 
Governor  is,  for  the  time  at  least,  ])uzzlcd. 


At  home,  there  has  been  a  general  thanks- 
giving for  the  cessation  of  the  cholera. 

BIRTH. 

At  Corbv  Castle,  on  Saturday  the  17th  of  November,  the  lady 
of  Philip  'H.  Howard,  M.P.  for  Carlisle,  of  a  daughter.  The 
infant  was  christened  on  Sunday  evening  the  18th,  in  the  Oratory 
at  Corby  Castle,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Ryan,  O.S.B.  of  St.  Mary's, 
Warwick  Bridge,  and  received  at  the  baptismal  font  the  names 
of  Margaret  Jane.  The  sponsors  were  Mr.  Henry  F.  Howard, 
Secretary  of  Legation  at  the  Court  of  Berlin,  uncle  to  the  infant, 
and  her  great-aunt  Mrs.  Canning,  for  whom  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morley 
of  Great  Corby  officiated  as  proxies. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  Member  of  the  University  of  Oxford. — The  request  shall  be 
attended  to. 
An  Anglican  Clergyman.— The  same. 


NOTICE 

To  Subscribers  to  the  Rambler. 

In  order  to  meet  the  cojivenience  of  some  of  our 
Country  Subscribers,  who  wish  to  receive  their  copies 
of  the  Rambler  by  post,  and  at  as  low  a  cost  as 
possible,  a  Quarterly  Edition  of  the  Journal  will  for 
the  future  be  issued,  on  the  first  days  of  January, 
April,  July,  and  October,  and  comprising  the  current 
and  tivo  immediately  preceding  Monthly  Numbers. 
They  will  be  stitched  together  in  one  wrapper,  and 
thus  be  sent  by  post  for  Sixpence  only,  in  addition 
to  ihe  selli?ig  price  of  Four  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 

Each  Monthly  Number  of  ihe  Rambler  contains 
so  large  a  quantity  of  matter,  that  three  such  num- 
bers are  nearly  equal  to  two  numbers  of  ihe  ordinary 
Quarterly  Reviews.  The  Quarterly  Edition  will 
thus  be  by  far  the  cheapest  quarterly  publication  in 
the  kingdom,  giving  to  its  readers  for  4*.  Gd.  nearly 
as  much  matter  as  others  give  for  I2s. 

The  second  Quarterly  Part  of  the  Rambler,  con- 
taining the  Monthly  Ninnbers  for  Auyust,  Septem- 
ber, and  October,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  for- 
warded on  application  to  the  Publisher,  or  by  any 
Bookseller  in  T'own  or  Country. 
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Levey,  Kobson,  and  Franklyn,  Great  New  Street,  Fetter  Laue. 
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